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It       riam    Ibe    Qnirlerlr    RsTiev.' 

FIRES   AND  FIREMEN.* 


Ahono  the  more  ulient  featares  of  the 
Uetropolis  which  ioaUntly  slrike  the  atlen- 
tioD  01  the  stranger  are  tbe  etatioDS  of  the 
Fire  Brigade.  W bencrer  he  happens  to  pasi 
them,  he  finds  the  sentinel  on  duty,  he  sees 
the  "  red  artillery"  of  the  force ;  and  tlie  pol- 
ished aile,the  p;leaminK  branch,  and  the  shin- 
ing chain,  testify  to  the  beautiful  condition 
of  the  iestniment,  ready  for  aclire  service  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Ensconced  in  the  shadow 
of  the  station,  the  IWeried  watchmen  look  like 
hnntera  wailing  for  their  prey — nor  docs  the 
hnater  move  quicker  to  bis  quarry  at  the 
nutle  of  a  leaf,  than  the  Firemen  Hash  for 
the  first  rnddy  glow  in  the  sky.  No  sooner 
comes  the  alarm  than  one  sees  with  a  shud- 
der the  rush  of  one  of  these  engines  through 
the  crowded  streets — the  tearing  horses 
covered  with  foam — the  heavy  vehicle  awerv- 
ing  from  side  to  side,  and  the  black  helmot- 
ed  attendanU  swaying  to  and  fro.     The  won- 


M  mho'  RtpoTtt  tf  Mr.  Brmiaood  to  tht  Com- 
miam  of  ttu  Fir*  Btigadt. 

He^lhy  Sowitt.  A  OviiU  to  t\i  proper  Jtegvla- 
(dm  of  Building*  in  Tbmu  oi  a  Miam  •/  Ptobio- 
Ung  and  Steuring  l/u  Htallk,  Comforl,  and  Safity 

rOt  InkabHantt.    By  WQliam  HoaUiiK  Arcbt. 
0.  K    LondoD.    IMS, 
TOL  XXZY^NO.  I. 


der  is  that  horses  or  men  ever  get  safely  to 
their  destination  :  the  wonder  is  still  greater 
that  no  one  is  ridden  over  in  their  furioua 
drive. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  action,  the  htuiUT'i 
spirit  which  animates  the  Greman  and  makes 
him  attack  an  element  as  determinedly  as  he 
would  a  wild  beast,  becomes  evident  to  the 
spectator.  The  sceoe  which  a  London  fire 
presents  can  never  be  forgotten :  the  sbouta 
of  the  crowd  as  it  opens  to  let  the  engines 
dart  through  it,  the  foaming  bead  of  water 
springing  out  of  the  ground,  and  spreading 
over  the  road  until  it  oecomes  a  broad  mir- 
ror refiecling  the  glowing  blaze— (be  hlaek, 
snake-like  coils  of  the  leather  hose  rising  and 
falling  tike  things  of  life,  whilst  a  hundred 
arms  work  at  (he  pump,  their  central  heart 
— the  applnuso  that  rings  out  clear  above 
tbe  roarmg  flame  as  the  adventuroos  band 
throw  tbe  first  hissing  jet — cheer  following 
cheer,  as  stream  after  stream  shoots  against 
tbe  burning  mass,  now  flying  into  tbe  socket- 
holes  of  fire  set  in  tbe  black  ^ce  of  the  booH- 
front,  now  dashing  with  a  loud  sbir-r  against 
the  window-frame  and  waU,  and  falling  oflT 
in  broken  showers.  Suddenly  .there  ia  a 
load  shrill  cry  and  the  bask  ol  hnroaa  facte 
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is  upturned  to  where  a  ebrieking  wretch 
hangs  frantically  to  an  upper  window- 
sill.  A  deafening  shout  goes  forth,  as 
the  huge  fire-escape  comes  full  swing 
upon  the  scene :  a  moment's  pause,  and 
all  is  still,  save  the  beat,  beat,  of  the 
great  water  pulses,  whilst  every  eye  is 
strained  towards  the  fluttering  garments 
flapping  against  the  wall.  Will  the  ladder 
reach,  and  not  dislodge  those  weary  hands 
clutching  so  convulsively  to  the  hot  stone  ? 
Will  the  nimble  figure  gHin  the  topmost 
rung  ere  nature  fails  ?  The  blood  in  a  thou- 
sand hearts  runs  cold,  and  then  again  break 
forth  a  thousand  cheers  to  celebrate  a  daring 
rescue.  Such  scenes  as  this  arc  of  almost 
nightly  occurrence  in  the  Great  Metropolis. 
A  still  more  imposing  yet  dreadful  sight  is 
often  exhibited  in  the  conflagrations  of  those 
vast  piles  of  buildings  in  the  City  filled  with 
inflammable  merchandise.  Here  the  most 
powerful  engines  seem  reduced  to  mere 
squirts ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  adventurous 
Brigade  men  are  confined  to  keeping  the  mis- 
chief within  its  own  bounds. 

When  we  recollect  that  London  presents 
an  area  of  36  square  miles,  covered  with 
21,600  square  acres  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  numbers  more  than  380,000  houses ; 
that  all  the  riches  it  contains  are  nightly 
threatened  in  every  direction  by  an  ever- 
present  enemy ;  that  the  secret  match,  the 
spontaneous  fire,  and  the  hand  of  the  drunk- 
ard, are  busily  at  work ;  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  but  a  force  the  most  disciplined,  and 
Implements  the  most  effective,  can  be  com- 
petent to  cope  with  so  sudden  and  persever- 
ing a  foe. 

As  late  as  twenty- two  years  ago  there  was 
no  proper  fire  police  to  protect  the  Metropolis 
against  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  all- 
devouring  element."  There  was,  it  is  true, 
a  force  of  300  parochial  engines  set  on  foot 
by  Acts  which  were  passed  between  the 
years  1768-74 — Acts  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence— but  these  engines  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  beadles  and  parish 
engineers,  who  are  not  the  most  active  of 
men  or  nimble  of  risers.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined,  therefore,  that  the  machines  ar- 
rived a  little  too  late ;  and,  when  brought 
into  service,  were  often  found  to  be  out  of 
working  order.  Hence  their  employment 
did  not  supersede  the  private  engines  kept 
by  some  of  the  insurance  offices  long  prior 
to  their  existence.  On  the  contrary,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  business  which  took  place 
about  this  time,  the  different  companies 
tlioiight  it  worth  their  while  to  strengthen 


their  former  establishment^!,  and  this  process 
continued  while  the  parochial  engines,  with 
a  few  honorable  exceptions,  were  dropping 
into  disuse. 

About  the  year  1833  it  became  evident 
that  much  was  lost,  both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  insurance  companies,  by  every  engine 
acting  on  its  own  responsibility — a  folly 
which  is  the  cnuse  of  such  jealousy  among 
the  firemen  at  Boston  (United  States),  that 
rival  engines  have  been  known  to  stop  on 
their  way  to  a  fire  to  exchange  shots  from 
revolvers.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
incorporate  the  divided  force,  and  phice  it 
under  the  management  of  one  superintendent, 
each  office  contributing  towards  its  support, 
according  to  the  amount  of  its  business. 
All  the  old  estiblished  companies,  with  one 
exception,*  shortly  came  into  the  arrange- 
ment, and  Mr.  Brnidwood,  the  master  of  the 
fire-engines  of  Edinburgh,  being  invited  to 
take  the  command,  organized  the  now  cele- 
brated London  Fire  Brigade, 

At  the  present  moment,  then,  the  protec- 
tion against  fire  in  London  consists,  firstly, 
in  the  300  and  odd  parish  engines  (two  to 
each  parish),  which  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
rates.  The  majority  of  these  are  very  inefli- 
cicnt,  not  having  any  persons  appointed  to 
work  them  who  possess  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  service.  Even  women  used 
now  and  then  to  fill  the  arduous  post  of 
director ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  certain 
Mrs.  Smith,  a  widow,  might  be  seen  at  con- 
flagrations, hurrying  about  in  her  patterns, 
directing  the  firemen  of  her  engine,  which 
belonged  to  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Michael  Royal  and  St.  Martin  Vintry,  in  the 
city.  We  question,  indeed,  if  at  the  present 
moment  any  of  the  parish -engines  are  much 
better  officered  than  in  the  days  of  widow 
Smith,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Hack- 
ney, Whitechapel,  Islington,  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  others.  Secondly,  there  are  an 
unknown  number  of  private  engines  kept  in 
public  buildings,  and  large  manufactories, 
which  sometimes  do  good  service  when  they 
arrive  early  at  small  fires  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, although,  singularly  enough,  when 
called  upon  to  extinguish  a  conflagration  in 
their  own  establishments,  they  generally 
*'*  lose  their  heads,^'  as  the  Bi  igade  men  ex- 
press it;  and  very  many  instances  have 
occurred  where  even  the  parish-engines  have 
arrived  and  set  to  work  before  the  one  on  the 
premises  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 

*  The  West  of  Eoglud  FireOffiee,  which  retaiiu 
the  oommand  of  its  own  engineii 
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fire.  The  cause  is  clear.  The  requisite  cool- 
ness and  method  which  every  one  can  exer- 
cise so  philosophically  in  other  people's  mis- 
fortunes, utterly  fail  them  when  in  trouble 
themselves.  The  doctor  is  wiser  in  his  gene- 
ration, and  is  never  so  foolish  as  to  prescribe 
for  himself  or  to  attend  his  own  family. 

Thirdly,  we  have,  in  contrast  to  the  im- 
mense rabble  of  Bumble  engines  and  the 
Bafrhi-Bazouks  of  private  establishments,  the 
small  complement  of  men  and  material  of 
the  Fire  Brigade.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  large  horse -engines,  capable  of  throw- 
ing 88  gallons  a  minute  to  a  height  of  from 
50  to  70  feet,  and  nine  smaller  ones  drawn 
by  hand.  To  work  them  there  are  twelve 
engineers,  seven  sub-engineers,  thirty-two 
senior  firemen,  thirty-nine  junior  firemen,  and 
fourteen  drivers^  or  104  men  and  31  horses. 
In  addition  to  these  persons,  who  form  the 
main  establishment,  and  live  at  the  different 
stations,  there  is  an  extra  staff  of  four  fire- 
men, four  drivers,  and  eight  horses.  The 
members  of  this  supplementary  force  are 
also  lodged  at  the  stations,  as  well  as  clothed, 
but  are  only  paid  when  their  services  arc  re- 
quired, and  pursue  in  the  dftytime  their  ordi- 
nary occupations.  This  not  very  formidable 
army  of  104  men  and  31  horses,  with  its 
reserve  of  eight  men  and  eight  horses,  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Metropolis,  which  is 
divided  into  four  districts  as  follows : — On 
the  north  side  of  the  river — Ist.  From  the 
eastward  to  Paul's  Chain,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, Aldersgate* street,  and  Goswcll-street- 
road  ;  2d.  From  St.  Paul's,  i&c,  to  Totten- 
ham-court-road.  Crown  street,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin's-lane;  dd.  From  Xo^^'i^^^i^-court-road, 
dcc.^  westward;  4th.  The  entire  south  side 
of  the  river.  At  the  head  of  each  district  is 
a  foreman,  who  never  leaves  it  unless  acting 
under  the  superior  orders  of  Mr.  Braidwood, 
the  superintendent  or  ^eneral-in- chief,  whose 
head- quarters  are  in  Watling-btreet. 

In  comparison  with  the  great  Continental 
cities  such  a  force  seems  truly  insignificant. 
Paris,  which  does  not  cover  a  fifth  pait  of 
the  ground  of  London,  and  is  not  much  more 
than  a  third  as  populous,  boasts  800  sapeurs- 
pompiers:  we  mase  up,  however,  for  want 
of  numbers  by  activity.  Again,  our  look- 
oat  is  admirable:  the  6,000  police  of  the 
metropolis,  patrolling  every  alley  and  lane 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  watch  for 
a  fire  as  terriers  watch  at  rat-holes,  and  every 
man  is  stimulated  by  the  knowledge,  that  if 
he  is  the  first  to  giva  notice  of  it  at  any  of  the 
itations,  it  is  half  a  soverrign  in  his  pocket. 
In  addition  to  the  p(diee«  there  are  the  thou- 


sand eager  eyes  of  the  night  cabmen  and  the 
houseless  poor.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  a  cabman  to  earn  four  or  five  shillings  of 
a  night  by  driving  fast  to  the  different  sta- 
tions and  giving  the  alarm,  receiving  a  shil- 
ling from  each  for  the  "  call." 

In  most  Continental  cities  a  watchman 
takes  his  stand  during  the  night  on  the  top- 
most point  of  some  high  building,  and  gives 
notice  by  either  blowing  a  horn,  firing  a  gun, 
or  ringing  a  bill.  In  Qermany  the  quarter 
is  indicated  by  holding  out  towards  it  a  flag 
by  day,  and  a  lantern  at  night.  It  imme- 
diately  suggests  itself  that  a  sentinel  placed 
in  the  upper  gallery  of  St.  Paul's  would  have 
under  his  eye  the  whole  Metropolis,  and 
could  make  known  instantly,  by  means  of  an 
electric  wire,  the  position  of  a  fire,  to  the 
head  station  at  Watling- street,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Aroeiicans  do  in  Boston. 
This  plan  is,  however,  open  to  the  objection, 
that  London  is  intersected  by  a  sinuous  river, 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  tell  on  which 
bank  the  conflagration  is  raging.  Neverthe- 
less we  imagine  that  the  northern  part  of  the 
town  could  be  advantageously  superintended 
from  such  a  height,  whilst  the  southern  half 
might  rest  under  the  surveillance  of  one  of 
the  tall  shot-towers  on  that  bank  of  the 
Thames.  The  bridges  themselves  have  long 
been  posts  of  observation,  from  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  river-side  property  is  watched. 
Not  long  ago  there  was  a  pieman  on  London- 
bridge,  who  eked  out  a  precarious  existence 
by  keeping  a  good  look-out  up  and  down  the 
stream. 

Watling-street  was  chosen  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Fire  Brigade  for  a  double 
reason :  it  is  very  nearly  the  centre  of  the  city, 
being  close  to  the  far-famed  London  Stone, 
and  it  is  in  the  very  midst  of  what  may  be 
termed,  speaking  igneously,  the  most  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  metropolis — the  Manches- 
ter warehouses.  As  the  Fire  Brigade  is 
only  a  portion  of  a  vast  commercial  opera- 
tion— Fire  Insurance — its  actions  are  regu- 
lated by  strictly  commercial  considerations. 
Where  the  largest  amount  of  insured  property 
lies,  there  its  chief  force  is  planted.  It  will, 
it  is  true,  go  any  reasonable  distance  to  put 
out  a  fire ;  but  of  course  it  pays  most  atten- 
tion to  properly  which  its  proprietors  have 
guaranteed.  The  central  station  receives  the 
greatest  number  of  "  calls ;"  but  as  a  com- 
mander-in-chief does  not  turn  out  for  a  skir- 
mish of  outposts,  so  Mr.  Braidwood  keeps 
himself  ready  for  affairs  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  When  the  summons  is  at  night — 
there  are  sometimes  as  many  aahal&ardomrx — 
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the  fireman  on  doty  below  apprizes  the 
•aperintendent  by  means  of  a  gutta  percba 
speakiog-tube,  whicb  comes  up  to  his  bed- 
side. By  the  h'^ht  of  the  ever-burning  gas, 
he  rapidly  consults  the  *'  London  Directory," 
and  if  the  call  should  be  to  what  is  called  "  a 
greengrocer's  street,"  or  any  of  the  small 
thoroughfares  in  bye-parts  of  the  town,  he 
leaves  the  matter  to  the  foreman  in  whose 
dutnct  it  is,  and  goes  to  sleep  again.  If, 
however,  the  fire  should  be  in  the  city,  or  in 
any  of  the  great  West-End  thoroughfares, 
he  hurries  off  on  the  first  engine.  Five 
minutes  is  considered  a  fair  time  for  an  engine 
"  to  horse  and  away,"  but  it  is  often  done  in 
three.     Celerity  in  bringing  up  aid  is  the 

treat  essential,  as  the  first  half  hour  generally 
etermines  the  extent  to  which  a  conflagra- 
tion will  proceed.  Hence  the  rewards  of 
thirty  shilHngs  for  the  first,  twenty  for  the 
second,  and  ten  shillings  for  the  third  engine 
that  arrives,  which  premiums  are  paid  by  the 
parish.  All  the  engines  travel  with  as  few 
hands  as  possible :  the  larger  ones  having  an 
engineer,  four  firemen  and  a  driver,  and  the 
following  furniture : — 

"  Several  lengths  of  scaling-ladder,  each  6i  feet 
long,  ail  of  which  may  be  re^ily  connected,  form- 
ing in  a  short  space  of  time  a  ladder  of  any  re 
quired  height;  a  canvas  sheet,  with  10  or  12 
handles  of  rope  round  the  edge  of  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  fire-escape;  one  lO-fathom  and  one 
14-fatbom  piece  of  2i-inch  rope ;  six  lengths  of 
boee,  each  40  feet  long ;  2  branch-pipes,  one  2i 
feet,  and  the  other  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  with  one 
spare  nose-pipe;  two  6-feet  lengths  of  suction- 
pipe,  a  flat  rose,  stand-cock,  goose-neck,  dam- 
board,  boat-hook,  saw,  shovel,  mattock,  pole-axe, 
•crew-wrench,  crow-bar,  portable  cistern,  two 
dc^-tails,  two  balls  of  strips  of  sheepskin,  two 
balls  of  small  cord,  instruments  for  opening  the 
fire-plugs,  and  kevs  for  turning  the  stop-cocks  of 
the  water-mains. 

The  weight  of  the  whole,  with  the  men,  is 
Boi  less  than  from  27  to  30  cwt.,  a  load 
which,  in  the  excitement  of  the  ride,  is  car- 
ried by  a  couple  of  horses  at  the  gallop. 

The  hands  to  work  the  pumps  are  alwajrs 
forthcoming  on  the  spot  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  not  alone  for  goodwill,  as  every  man 
— and  there  have  been  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred employed  at  a  time — receives  one  shil- 
liiig  for  the  first  hour  and  sixpence  for  every 
succeeding  one,  together  with  refreshments. 
Id  France,  the  law  empowers  the  firemen  to 
aeuee  upon  the  bystanders,  and  compel  them 
to  give  their  services,  without  fee  or  reward. 
An  Englishman  at  Bordeaux,  whilst  looking 
on,  some  few  years  since,  was  forced,  in 
jjp/fe  ofbiB  rewooBtraneeB,  to  roll  wine-casks 


for  seven  hours  out  of  the  vicinity  of  a  con- 
flagration. We  need  not  say  which  plan  an- 
swers best.  A  Frenchman  runs  away,  as 
soon  as  the  sapeurs-pompiers  make  their  ap- 
pearance upon  the  scene,  to  avoid  being  im- 
pressed. Still,  such  is  the  excitement  that 
there  are  some  gentlemen  with  us  who  pur- 
sue the  occupation  of  firemen  as  amateurs  ; 
providing  themselves  with  the  regulation- 
dress  of  dark  green  turned  up  with  red,  and 
with  the  accoutrements  of  the  Brigade,  and 
working,  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Braid  wood, 
as  energetically  as  if  they  were  earning  their 
daily  bread. 

The  fascination  of  fires  even  extends  to 
the  brute  creation.     Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  dog  "  Chance,"  who  first  formed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Brigade  by  following  a 
fireman  from  a  conflagration  in  Shoreditcb 
to   the   central   station  at  Watling-street  ? 
Here,  after  he  had  been  petted  for  some  lit- 
tle time  by  the  men,  his  master  came  for 
him,  and  took  him  home ;  but  he  escaped  on 
the  first  opportunity,  and  returned  to  the 
station.     After  he  had  been  carried  back  for 
the  third  time,  his  master — like  a  mother 
whose  son  toill  go  to  sea — allowed  him  to 
have  his  own  way,  and  for  years  he  invari- 
ably accompanied  the  engine,  now  upon  the 
machine,  now  under  the  horses'  legs,  and  al- 
ways, when  going  uphill,  running  in  ad- 
vance, and  announcing  the  welcome  advent 
of  the  extinguisher  by  his  bark.     At  the  fire 
he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  pulling  burn- 
ing logs  of  wood  out  of  the  flames  with  his 
mouth.    Although  he  had  his  legs  broken 
half  a  dozen  times,  he  remained  faithful  to 
his  pursuit ;  till  at  last,  having  received  a  se- 
verer hurt  than  usual,  he  was  being  nursed 
by  the  firemen  beside  the  hearth,  when  a 
*'  call"  came,  and  at  the  well-known  sound 
of  the  engine  turning  out,  the  poor  brute 
made  a  last  effort  to  climb  upon  it,  and  fell 
back  dead  in  the  attempt.     He  was  stuffed 
and  preserved  at  the  station,  and  was  doom- 
ed, even  in  death,  to  prove  the  fireman's 
friend :  for  one  of  the  engineers  having  com- 
mitted suicide,  the  Brigade  determined  to 
raflle  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow,  and 
such  was  his  renown  that  he  realized  £123 
lOs.  9d. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  after  analyzing  the  returns  of  Mr. 
Braidwood,  as  well  as  the  reports  in  the 
"Mechanics'  Magazine,"  by  Mr,  Baddeley, 
who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, drew  up  some  tables  of  the  times  of  the 
year,  and  hours  of  the  day,  at  which  fires  are 
most  frequent.     It  would  naturally  be  sup- 
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posed  that  the  winter  would  show  a  yast 

Ereponderaoce  over  the  summer  months ; 
at  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  might  be 
expected.  December  and  January  are  very 
prolific  of  fires,  as  in  these  months  large 
public  buildings  are  heated  bj  flues,  stoves, 
and  boilers;  but  the  other  months  share 
mishaps  of  the  kind  pretty  equally,  with  the 
exception  that  the  hot  and  dry  periods  of 
rammer  and  autumn  are  marked  by  the  most 
dailractive  class  of  conflagrations,  owing  tQ 


the  greater  inflammability  of  the  materials, 
than  in  the  damper  portions  of  the  year. 
This,  from  the  desiccating  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, is  especially  the  case  in  Canada  and 
tbe  United  States,  and,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  wood  in  building,  has  a  large 
influence  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 
The  following  list  of  all  the  great  fires  which 
ha?e  taken  place  for  the  last  100  years  will 
bear  out  our  statement : — 


Vonth. 

DeKiiption  of  Property,  kc. 

Place. 

Valae  of  Property 
DettroyM. 

Tear. 

Janoary   .    . 

Webb's  Sugar-house 

Lancelot's-ney      .... 

Liverpool     . 

£4,600 

1829 

ct 

•                     • 

198,000 

1833 

Town-Hall  and  Exchange     . 

(1 

46,000 

1795 

Caxton  Printing  Office  . 

— 

1821 

Dablin  and  Co.  Warehouse   . 

_ 

1834 

Suffolk-street        .... 

CI 

•                    • 

40.000 

1818 

Mile  End 

London 

200,000 

1834 

Royal  Exchange   .... 

— 

1838 

February .    . 

York  Minster       .... 

YoVk  . 

- 

1829 

3  West  India  Warehouses 

London 

300,000 

1829 

House  of  Commons 

Dublin 

— 

1792 

Argyle  Rooms       .... 

London 

_ 

1830 

Camberwell  Church 

.i_ 

1841 

Custom  House      .        .        *        • 

<(          • 

.^_ 

1814 

Hop  Warehouse   .... 

South  wark  . 

— 

1851 

J.  F.  PawBon  and  Co.'s  Warehouses 

SLPaul's  Church 

Yard       . 
London 

40,000 

1863 

Pickford's  Wharf 

.1^ 

1824 

Goree  Warehouses 

Liverpool 

50,000 

1846 

March     .    . 

New  Orleans        .... 

United  Sutes 

$650,000 

1858 

16,000  houses  at  Canton 

China 

_ 

1820 

13,000  houses       .... 

Peru  . 

mm^ 

1799 

Manchester 

England 

~^ 

1792 

Fawcett's  Foundry 

Liverpool     . 

X41,000 

1843 

• 

Oil  Street 

12,600 

1844 

Apothecaries'  Hall 

If 

•                    • 

7,000 

1844 

Sugar  House,  Harrington-street    . 

it 

m                     m 

30,000 

1830 

April  .    .    . 

1000  Buildings     .        .        .        . 

Pittsburg     . 

$1,400,000 

1845 

Savannah     

United  States      . 

300,000 

1862 

Parkshead,  Bacon-street 

Liverpool 

X36,000 

1851 

Windsor  Forest    .... 

England 

... 

1785 

Margetson's  Tan-yard,  Bermondsey 

London 

36,000 

1852 

1168  Buildings,  Charleston    . 

United  States      . 

~ 

1838 

Horsleydown         .... 

London 

'  — 

1780 

May  .    .    . 

Dockhead     

London 

^.^ 

1786 

Great  Fiie,  1749  houses 

Hamburgh  . 

— 

1842 

23  SteamboaU  at  St.  Louis    . 

United  Sutes      . 

9600,000 

1849 

15,000  houses       .... 

Quebec 

_ 

1845 

York  Minster        .        .        .        • 

York  . 

'1  1. 

1840 

Duke's  Warehouses 

Liverpool    . 

«... 

1843 

Okell's  Sugar-house 

u 

— . 

1799 

GibralUrRow      .... 

u 

_ 

1838 

Liver  Mills 

M 

X8,700 

1841 

Billingsgate         .... 

London 

— 

1809 

June   •    .    . 

Rotherbithe         .... 

London 

... 

1765 
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Montk. 
JwOBy 

Continued. 


Descriplioa  of  Property,  ttc. 


July 


•    •    • 


August    .     . 


September    . 


Oetober    .    . 


Copenhagen 

Montreal 

St  John 

Louisville 

47  persons,  Quebec  Theatre 

1300  houses,  Quebec    . 

Gatta  Percha  Co.,  Wharf  Road     . 

Humphreys'  Warehouse^  Southwark 


November 


Hindon 

16,000  Houses 

12,000  Houses 

300  Houses 

300  Buildings 

302  Stores    . 

Apothecaries'  Hall 
Glover's  Warehouses 

Dockyard 

Wapping 

Ratcliffe  Cross      . 

Varna 

Dublin 

Gravesend 

Walker*s  Oil  Mill 

Falmouth  Theatre 

Buildings,  Albany 

10,000  Houses      . 

Smithfield     . 

East  Smithfield     . 

Bankside 

Gateshead    . 

46  Buildings 

200  Hooses,  Brooklyn 

Scott,   Russell,   and    Co.,    Ship  > 
Bailders,  Mill  Wall                  \ 

St  Paul's  Church,  Covent  Garden 

60  Houses,  Rotherhithe 

Astley's  Amphitheatre 

Mark  Lane 

Covent  Garden  Theatre 

Store  Street  and  Tottenham  Court 
Road,      .... 

Macfee*8       .        . 

Gorees 

Form  by  Street      .... 

Cowdray  House    .... 

52  Buildings 

Grimsdell's,  Builder's  Yard    . 

Withwith*s  Mills 

Robert-street 

liancelot's-hey      .... 

Memel  Great  Fire 

London  Wall        .... 

20  Houses,  Rotherhithe 

Lancelot's-hey      .... 

Wapping 

Houses  of  Parliament    . 

Pimlico 

Royal  Palace        .... 

New  York    . 

•        . 

Denmark     . 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
United  States 
Canada       • 

u 

London 

* 

Wiltshire    . 
Constantinople 
Montreal 
Philadelphia 
North  America 
New  York  . 
Liverpool    . 

cc 

• 

Portsmouth 
London 

Turkey 

Ireland 

England 

Dover 

Falmouth    . 

United  States 

Constantinople 

London 

tc 

England 
New  York 

London 

u 
u 

i€ 
« 

u 

(C 

Liverpool 
<t 

(I 
Sussex 

Philadelphia 

Spital fields  . 

Halifax 

North  Liverpool 

Liverpool     . 

Prussia 

London 

•c 

Liverpool     . 
London 

• 

Lisbon 
United  States 


Talae  of  Property 
Destroyed. 


$1,000,000 
100,000 


£23,000 
100,000 


$160,000 
1,200,000 

jC  17,000 

1,000,000 


60,000 
30,000 

$600,000 

X100,000 


$500,000 
150,000 

£80,000 


150,000 


40,000 
400.000 
380,000 


$100,000 

£35,000 

150,000 

80,000 

84,000 

30,000 
100,000 


Year. 

1759 
2852 
1846 
1853 
1846 
1845 
1853 
1851 

1754 
1756 
1853 
1850 
1846 
1846 
1845 
1851 
1770 
1794 
1794 
1854 

1833 
1847 
1853 
1792 
1849 
1782 
1822 
1840 
1814 
1854 

1839 
1848 

1853 

1795 
1791 
1794 
1850 
1808 

1802 

1846 
1802 
1842 
1793 

1839 
1852 
1853 
1838 
1854 
1854 
1849 
1790 
1834 
1823 
1834 
1839 

1794 
1835 
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November, 
Coniinued. 


December 


Doteriplion  of  Property,  he. 


20  Houses,  Shadwell    . 
Aldersgate-street  .        .        .        . 

CornhiTl 

Liver-etreet  .        .        .        . 

Wright  and  Aspinali,  Oxford-street 
Hiirs  Rice  Mills 

Dock  Yard 

Patent  Office  and  Post  Office 
600  Warehouses 

Fen  wick-street      .... 
Brancker*s  Sugar- house 


Place. 


London 

I; 

Liverpool 
London 

Portsmouth 
Washington 
New  York  . 
Liverpool     . 


▼aine  of  Property 
Destroyed. 


£100,000 

6,000 

50,000 

6,000 


$4,000,000 

£36,000 

34,000 


Tear. 

1796 
1783 
1765 
1829 
1826 
1848 

1776 
1836 
1835 
1831 
1843 


(Extraeted/rom  the  Royal  Insurance  Company'e  Almanac^  1864.) 


One  reason,  perhaps,  why  there  b  such  a 
general  average  in  the  number  of  conflagra- 
tions throughoat  the  year,  is,  that  the  vast 
majority  occur  in  factories  and  workshops 
where  fire  is  used  in  summer  as  well  as  win- 
ter. This  supposition  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  nearly 
as  many  fires  occur  on  Sunday  as  on  any 
other  day  of  the  weeL  But  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  numerous  establishments 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  the  fires  throughout 
that  day,  and  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
very  inadequate  watch  is  kept,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  why  there  is  no  immunity  from  the 
scourge.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive fires  have  broken  out  on  a  Sunday  night 
or  on  a  Monday  morning — no  doubt  because 
a  laige  body  of  fire  had  formed  before  it  was 
detected.  A  certain  number  of  accidents 
occur  in  summer  in  private  houses  from  per- 
sons on  hot  nights  opening  the  window  be- 
hind the  toilet  glass  in  their  bedrooms,  when 
the  draught  blows  the  blind  against  the  can- 
dle. Swallows  do  not  more  certainly  ap- 
pear in  June,  than  sach  mishaps  are  found 
reported  at  the  sultry  season. 

If  we  watch  still  more  narrowly  the  habits 
of  fires,  we  find  that  they  are  active  or  dor- 
mant according  to  the  time  of  the  day. 
ThnSf  during  a  period  of  nine  years,  the  per- 
centage regularly  increased  from  1*06  at  9 
o'clock  A.M.,  the  hour  at  which  all  house- 
holds might  be  considered  to  be  about,  to 
8*34  at  1  P.M.,  3*55  at  5  p.m.,  and  8'16  per 
cent,  at  10  p.m.,  which  is  just  the  time  at 
which  a  fire  left  to  itself  by  the  departure  of 
the  workmen,  would  have  had  swing  enough 
to  become  visible. 

The  origin  of  fires  is  now  so  narrowly  in- 
qured  into  by  the  officers  of  the  Brigade, 
and  by  means  of  inquests,  that  we  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  a  vast  nomber  of  cu- 


rious causes,  which  would  never  have  been 
suspected.  From  an  analysis  of  fires  which 
have  occurred  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Brigade,  we  have  constructed  the  following 
Tables:— 


Curtains 

Candle  . 

Flues     . 

Stoves  . 

Gas 

Light  dropped  down 
Area  . 

Lighted  Tobacco  fall- 
ing down  do. 

Dust  falling  on  hori- 
zontal Fluo 

Doubtful 

Incendiarism 

Carelessness  . 

Intoxication  . 

Dog 

Cat       .       .       . 

Hunting  Bugs 

Clotbeshorse    upset 
by  Monkey 

Lucifers 

Children      playing 
with  do. 

Rat  gnawing  do.    . 

Jackdaw      playing 
with  da     . 

Rat  gnawing  gaspipe 

Beys  letting  of  Fire- 
works 

Fireworks  going  off 

Children      playing 
with  Fire  . 


.2,611 
.  1,178 
.1,655 
•  494 
.    932 


13 


1 

76 

89 

100 

80 

6 
19 
15 

1 

80 

45 
1 

1 
1 

14 
C3 

45 


Spark  flrom  Fire    .    2iS 

Spark  from  Railway      4 

Smoking  Tobacco      16f 

Smoking  Ants 

Smoking  in  Bed    . 

Reading  in  da  22 

Sewing  in  do. 

Sewing  by  Candle 

Lime  overheating        44 

Waste  do.      .  45 

Cargo  of  Lime  do. 

Rain  Slacking  do. 

High  Tide     . 

Explosion 

Spontaneous  Combus- 
tion   ...      43 

Heat  from  Sun 

Lightning 

Carboy  of  Acid  burst- 
ing    . 

Drying  Linen 

Shirts  falling  into  fire 

Lighting  and  Upset* 
ting  Naphtha  Lamp  6 

Fire  from  Iron  Kettle 

Sealing  Letter 

Charcoal  Fire  of  a 
Suicide 

Insanity 

Bleaching  Nuts 

Unknown      .        .  1,823 


Among  the  more  common  causes  of  fire 
(such  as  gas,  candle,  curtains  taking  fire, 
children  playing  with  fire,  stoves,  d^c),  It 
is  remarkable  how  uniformly  the  same  num- 
bers occur  under  each  head  from  year  to 
year.  General  laws  obtain  as  much  in  small 
as  in  great  events.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Post-Office  authorities  that  about  eicrht  per- 
sons daily  drop  their  letters  into  the  post 
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without  directing  them — we  know  that  there 
is  an  unvarying  percentage  of  broken  heads 
and  lioibs  received  into  the  hospitals — and 
heri^^ijw  gee  that  a  regular  number  of  houses 
takb.'flre,  jear  by  year,  from  the  leaping  out 
of  a  spark,  or  the  dropping  of  a  smouldering 
pipe  of  tobacco.  It  may  indeed  be  a  long 
time  before  another  conflagration  will  arise 
firom  "  a  monkey  upsetting  a  clotheshorse," 
but  we  have  no  doubt  such  an  accident  will 
recur  in  its  appointed  cycle. 

Although  gas  figures  so  largely  as  a  cause 
of  fire,  it  does  not  appear  that  its  rapid  in- 
troduction of  late  years  into  private  houses 
has  been  attended  with  danger.  There  is 
another  kind  of  light,  however,  which  the  in- 
surance offices  look  upon  with  terror,  espe- 
daily  those  who  make  it  their  busincv^s  to  in- 
sure farm  property.  The  assistant  secretary 
of  one  of  the  largest  fire-offices,  speaking 
broadly,  informed  us  that  the  introduction  of 
the  lucifer  match  caused  them  an  annual  loss 
of  ten  thousand  pounds/  In  the  foregoing 
Ust  we  see  in  how  many  ways  they  have 
given  rise  to  fires. 

Lucifers  going  off  probably  from  heat  80 

Children  playing  with  lucifers  45 

Rat  gnawing  lucifers  1 

Jackdaw  playing  with  lucifers  1 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  known  fires 
thus  arise  from  this  single  cause ;  and  no 
doubt  many  of  the  twenty-five  fires  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  cats  and  dogs  were  owing 
to  their  having  thrown  down  boxes  of  matches 
at  night  —  which  they  frequently  do,  and 
which  is  almost  certain  to  produce  combus- 
tion. The  item  *'rat  gnawing  lucifer"  re- 
minds us  to  give  a  warning  against  leaving 
about  wax  lucifers  where  there  are  either  rats 
or  mice,  for  these  vermin  constantly  run 
away  with  them  to  their  holes  behind  the  in- 
flammable canvas,  and  eat  the  wax  until 
they  reach  the  phosphorus,  which  is  ignited 
by  the  friction  of  their  teeth.  Many  fires  are 
believed  to  have  been  produced  by  this  sin- 
gular circumstance.  How  much,  again,  must 
mcifers  have  contributed  to  swell  the  large 
class  of  conflagrations  whose  causes  are  un- 
known !  Another  cause  of  fire,  which  is  of 
recent  date,  is  the  use  of  naphtha  in  lamps — a 
most  ignitable  fluid  when  mixed  in  certain 
proportions  with  common  air.  '*A  delightful 
novel"  figures  as  a  proximate,  if  not  an  im- 
mediate, cause  of  twenty-two  fires.  This 
might  be  expected,  but  what  can  be  the 
jneaDJBff  of  a  fire  caused  by  a  high  tide? 


When  we  asked  Mr.  Braid  wood  the  question, 
he  answered,  "  Oh  I  we  always  look  out  for 
fires  when  there  is  a  high  tide.  They  arise 
from  the  heating  of  lime  upon  the  addition 
of  water."  Thus  rain,  we  see,  has  caused 
four  conflagrations,  and  simple  overheating 
forty-four.  The  lime  does  no  harm  as  long 
as  it  is  merely  in  contact  with  wood,  but  if 
iron  happens  to  be  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
two,  it  speedily  becomes  red-hot,  and  barges 
on  the  river  have  been  sunk,  by  reason  of 
their  bolts  and  iron  knees  burning  holes  in 
their  bottoms.  Of  the  singular  entry,  **  rat 
gnawing  a  gaspipe,"  the  firemen  state  that  it 
IS  common  for  rats  to  gnaw  leaden  service 
pipes,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of  get- 
ting at  the  water,  and  in  this  instance  the 
gray  rodent  labored  under  a  mistake,  and  let 
out  the  raw  material  of  the  opposite  element. 
Intoxication  is  a  fruitful  cause' of  fires,  espe- 
cially in  public  houses  and  inns. 

It  is  commonly  imagined  that  the  intro- 
duction of  hot  water,  hot  air,  and  steam 
pipes,  as  a  means  of  heating  buildings,  cuts 
off  one  avenue  of  danger  from  fire.  This  is 
an  error.  Iron  pipes,  often  heated  up  to 
400°,  are  placed  in  close  contact  with  floors 
and  skirting-boards,  supported  by  slight  diag- 
onal props  of  wood,  which  a  much  lower  de- 
gree of  heat  will  suffice  to  ignite.  The  circu- 
lar rim  supporting  a  still  at  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  which  was  used  in  the  preparation  of 
some  medicament  that  required  a  tempera- 
ture of  300°,  was  found  not  long  ago  to  have 
charred  a  circle  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  in  the  wood  beneath  it,  in  less  than  six 
months.  Mr.  Bniidwood,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1846,  stated  that  it  was  his  belief 'that  by 
long  exposure  to  heat,  not  much  exceeding 
that  of  boiling  water,  or  212°,  timber  is 
brought  into  such  a  condition  that  it  will  fire 
without  the  application  of  a  light.  The  time 
during  which  this  process  of  desiccation  goes 
on,  until  it  ends  in  spontaneous  combustion, 
is,  he  thinks,  from  eight  to  ten  years — so  that 
a  fire  might  be  hatching  in  a  m^n's  premises 
during  the  whole  of  his  lease  without  making 
any  sign! 

Under  the  heads  "  Incendiarism,"  "  Doubt- 
ful," and  "  Unknown,"  are  included  all  the 
cases  of  wilful  firing.  The  return  Incendi- 
arism is  never  made  unless  there  has  been  a 
conviction,  which  rarely  takes  place,  as  the 
offices  are  only  anxious  to  protect  themselves 
against  fraud,  and  do  not  like  the  trouble  or 
bad  odor  of  being  prosecutors  on  public 
grounds.  If  the  evidence  of  wilful  firing, 
however,  b  conclusive,  the  insured,  when  he 
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applies  for  his  money,  is  significantly  informed 
by  the  secretary,  that  unless  he  leaves  the 
c&ce,  he  will  hang  him.  Though  arson  is  no 
longer  punished  by  death,  the  hint  is  usually 
taken.  Now  and  then  such  flagrant  offenders 
are  met  with,  that  the  office  can  not  avoid  pur- 
sung  them  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 
Such,  in  1851,  was  the  case  of  a  *'  respecta- 
ble" solicitor,  living  in  Lime  Street,  Watling 
Street,  who  had  insured  his  house  and  furni- 
ture for  a  sum  much  larger  than  they  were 
worth.  The  means  he  adopted  for  the  com- 
nussion  of  his  crime  without  discovery  were 
apparently  sure ;  but  it  was  the  very  pains  he 
took  to  accomplish  his  end  which  led  to  his 
detection.  He  had  specially  made  to  order 
a  deep  tray  of  iron,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  placed  a  socket ;  the  tray  he  filled  with 
naphtha,  and  in  the  socket  he  put  a  candle, 
the  light  of  which  was  shaded  by  a  funnel. 
The  candle  was  one  of  the  kind  which  he  used 
for  hia  gig-lamp,  for  he  kept  a  gig,  and  was 
calculated  to  last  a  stated  time  before  it 
reached  the  naphtha.  He  furtively  deposited 
the  whole  machine  in  the  cellar,  within  eight 
inches  of  the  wooden  floor,  in  a  place  con- 
structed to  conceal  it  The  attorney  went 
out,  and  on  coming  back  again  found,  as  he 
expected,  that  his  house  was  on  fire.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  him — if  it  is  ever  a 
misfortune  to  a  scoundrel  to  be  detected — it 
was  put  out  at  a  very  early  stage ;  and  the 
firemen,  whilst  in  the  act  of  extinguishing  it, 
discovered  this  infernal  machine.  The  order 
to  make  it  was  traced  to  the  delinquent ;  a 
female  servant,  irritated  at  the  idea  of  his 
having  left  her  in  the  house  to  be  burned  to 
death,  gave  evidence  against  him ;  he  was 
tried  and  convicted,  and  is  now  expiating  his 
crime  at  Norfolk  Island.  Plans  for  rebuild- 
ing this  villain's  house,  and  estimates  of  the 
expense,  were  found  afterwards  among  his 
papers. 

The  class  '*Doubtfur'  includes  all  those 


in  which  the  offices  have  no  moral 
doubt  that  the  fire  has  been  wilful,  but  are 
not  in  possession  of  legal  evidence  sufficient 
to  substantiate  a  charge  against  the  offender. 
In  most  of  these  instances,  however,  the  in- 
sured has  his  reasons  for  taking  a  much 
smaller  sum  than  he  originally  demanded. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  "  Unknown,"  to  which 
1323  cases  are  put  down,  one  of  the  largest 
numbers  in  the  entire  list,  though  decreasing 
year  by  year.  Even  of  these  a  certain  per- 
centage are  supposed  to  be  wilful.  There  is 
no  denying  that  the  crime  of  arson  owes  its 
origin  enturely  to  the  introduction  of  fire  in- 
surance; ana  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 


that  of  late  years  it  has  been  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  pernicious  competition  for 
business  among  .the  younger  offices,  which 
leads  them  to  deal  too  leniently  with  their 
customers;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pay  the 
money,  and  ask  no  questions.  It  is  calculated 
that  one  fire  in  seven  which  occur  among  the 
small  class  of  shopkeepers  in  London  is  an 
incendiary  fire.  Mr.  Braidwood,  whose  ex- 
perience is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  per- 
son, tells  us  tnat  the  greatest  ingenuity  is 
sometimes  exercised  to  deceive  the  officers  of 
the  insurance  company  as  to  the  value  of 
the  insured  stock.  In  one  instance,  when 
the  Brigade  had  succeeded  in  extinguishinff 
the  fire,  he  discovered  a  string  stretchea 
across  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement  of 
the  house,  on  which  ringlets  of  shavings 
dipped  in  turpentine  were  tied  at  regular  in- 
tervals. On  extending  his  investigations  he 
ascertained  that  a  vast  pile  of  what  he 
thought  were  pounds  of  moist  sugar,  con- 
sisted of  parcels  of  brown  paper,  and  that 
the  loaves  of  white  sugar  were  made  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris.  Ten  to  one  but  the  "  artful 
dodge"  which  some  scoundrel  flatters  himself 
is  peculiarly. his  own,  has  been  put  in  prac- 
tice by  hundreds  of  others  before  him.  For 
this  reason,  fires  that  are  wilful  generally  be- 
tray  themselves  to  the  practiced  eye  of  the 
Brigade.  When  an  event  of  the  kind  is 
^'  going  to  happen''  at  home,  a  common  cir- 
cumstance* is  to  find  that  the  fond  parent  has 
treated  the  whole  of  his  family  to  the  thea- 
tre. 

There  is  another  class  of  incendiary  fires 
which  arise  from  a  species  of  monomania  in 
boys  and  girls.  Not  many  years  ago,  the 
men  of  the  Brigade  were  occupied  for  hours 
in  putting  out  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  fires 
which  broke  out  one  after  another  in  a  house 
in  West  Smithfield ;  and  it  was  at  last  dis- 
covered  that  they  were  occasioned  by  a  youth 
who  went  about  with  lucifers  and  slily  igni- 
ted every  thing  that  would  bum.  He  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  firing  a  curtain  in 
the  very  room  in  which  a  fireman  was  occu- 
pied in  putting  out  a  blaze.  A  still  more  ex- 
traordinary case  took  place  in  the  year  1848, 
at  Torluck  House,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.  On 
Sunday,  the  11th  of  November,  the  curtains 
of  a  bed  were  ignited,  as  was  supposed,  by 
lightning ;  a  window-blind  followed ;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  curtains  of  five  rooms 
broke  out  one  after  another  into  a  flame ;  even 
the  towels  hanging  up  in  the  kitchen  were 
burnt.  The  next  day  a  bed  took  fire,  and  it 
being  thought  advisable  to  carry  the  bed-linen 
into  the  coach-house  for  safety,  it  caught  fire 
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three  or  (bur  times  duriog  the  process  of  remo- 
Tal.  In  a  few  days  the  phenomenoD  was  re- 
newed. The  furniture,  books,  and  every  thing 
else  of  an  inflammable  nature,  were,  with 
mueh  labor,  taken  from  the  mansion,  and 
again  some  body-linen  burst  into  a  flame 
OQ  the  way.  Even  after  these  precautions 
bad  been  taken,  and  persons  had  been  set 
to  watch  in  every  part  of  the  house,  the 
i^ysterious  fires  continued  to  haunt  it  until 
the  22d  of  February,  1849.  It  was  suspect- 
ed from  the  first  that  they  were  the  act  of 
«D-  incendiary,  and  upon  a  rigid  examination 
of  Ihe  household  before  the  Fiscal -General 
Mjd.  4he  Sheriff  the  mischief  was  traced  to 
the  daughter  of  the  housekeeper,  a  young 
ffirl  who  was  on  a  visit  to  her  mother.  She 
had  effected  her  purpose,  which  was  per- 
fectly motiveless,  by  concealing  combusti- 
UeB  in  different  parts  of  the  house. 

The  most  ludicrous  conflagration  that  per- 
haps ever  occurred  was  that  at  Mr.  Phillips's 
workshop,  when  the  whole  of  his  stock  of 
iBStruments  for  extinguishing  flame  were  at 
one  fell  swoop  destroyed.    "  Tis  rare  to  see 
the  engineer  hoist  with  bis  own  petard,"  says 
the  poet ;  and  certainly  it  was  a  most  laugh- 
able contre-temps  to  see  the  fire-engines  ar- 
rive at  the  manufactory  just  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  fire-annihilators  annihilated  by  the 
fire.    A  similar  mishap  occurred  to  these 
unfortunate  implements  at  Paris.     In  juxta- 
position with  this  case  we  are  tempted  to  put 
another,  in  which  the  attempt  at  extinction 
was  followed  by  exactly  the  opposite  effects. 
A  tradesman  was  about  to  light   his  gas, 
when,  finding  the  cock  stiff,  he  took  a  candle 
to  see  what  was  the  matter ;  whilst  attempt- 
ing to  turn  it  the  screw  came  oat,  and  with 
it  a  jet  of  gas,  which  was  instantly  fired  by 
the  candle.     The  blaze  igniting  the  shop,  a 
passer-by  seized  a  wooden  pail  and  threw  its 
contents  upon  the  flames,  which  flared  up  im- 
mediately with  tenfold  power.   It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  the  water  was  whis- 
key, and  that  the  country  was  Old  Ireland. 
Spontaneous  combustion  is  at  present  very 
little  understood,  though  chemists  have  of 
late  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject.   It 
forms,  however,  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the 
list  oif  causes  of  fires,     lliere  can  be  no 
question  that  many  of  those  that  occur  at 
reilway-statiotts,  and  buildings,  are  due  to 
the  fermeotaUon  which  arises  among  oiled 
rags.    Over-heating  of  waste,  which  includes 
shoddy,  sawdust,   cotton,  &e,,  is  a  fearful 
aource  of  conflagrations.    The  cause  of  most 
fires  which   have  arisen  from  spontaneous 
combustion  is  lost  in  the  consequence.  Cases 


now  and  then  occur  where  the  firemen  hav« 
been  able  to  detect  it,  as  for  instance  at  Hi- 
bemia  Wharf  in  1846,  one  of  Alderman  Hum- 
phreys' warehouses.  It  happened  that  a  por- 
ter had  swept  the  sawdust  from  the  floor  into 
a  heap,  upon  which  a  broken  flask  of  olive- 
oil  that  was  placed  above,  dripped  its  con- 
tents. To  these  elements  of  combustion  the 
sun  added  its  power,  and  sixteen  hours  after- 
wards the  fire  broke  out.  Happily  it  was 
instantly  extinguished ;  and  the  agents  that 
produced  it  were  caught,  red-handed  as  it 
were,  in  the  act.  The  chances  are  that  such 
a  particular  combination  of  circumstances 
might  not  occur  again  in  a  thousand  years. 
The  sawdust  will  not  be  swept  again  into 
such  a  position  under  the  oil,  or  the  bottle 
will  not  break  over  the  sawdust,  or  the  sun 
will  not  shine  in  on  them  to  complete  the 
fatal  sum.  It  is  an  important  fact,  however, 
to  know  that  oiled  sawdust,  warmed  by  the 
sun,  will  fire  in  sixteen  hours,  as  it  accounts 
for  a  number  of  conflagrations  in  saw- mills, 
which  never  could  be  traced  to  any  probable 
cause. 

By  means  of  direct  experiment  we  are  also 
learning  something  on  the  question  of  explo- 
sions. It  used  to  be  assumed  that  j^run pow- 
der was  answerable  for  all  such  terrible  effects 
in  warehouses  where  no  gas  or  steam  was 
employed;  and  as  policies  are  vitiated  bv 
the  fact  of  its  presence,  unless  declared, 
many  sqoabblae  have  ensued  between  insur- 
ers and  insured  upon  this  head  alone.  At 
the  late  great  fire  at  Gateshead,  a  report 
having  spread  that  the  awful  explosion 
which  did  so  much  damage  arose  from  the 
illicit  stowage  of  seven  tons  of  gunpowder  in 
the  Messrs.  Sisson's  warehouse,  the  interest- 
ed insurance  companies  offered  a  reward  of 
100^.  to  elicit  information.  The  experiments 
instituted,  however,  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  in  the 
presence  of  Captain  Du  Cane,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  and  the  coroner's  jury  impanelled 
to  mquire  into  the  matter,  showed  that  the 
water  from  the  fire-engine  falling  upon  the 
mineral  and  chemical  substances  in  store 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  result.  Ths 
following  were  the  experiments  tried  at  Mr. 
Pattinson's  works  at  Felling,  about  three 
miles  from  Gateshead. 

**  Mr.  Pattinson  first  caused  a  metal  pot  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  ground  until  its  top  wrh  level  with 
the  surface ;  and  having  pat  into  it  9  lbs.  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  and  6  lbs.  of  sulphur,  he  ignited  the 
mass ;  and  then,  heating  it  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  he  poured  into 
it  about  a  quart  of  water.  The  effect  was  an  im- 
mediate exploeion  (accompanied  by  a  loud  clap), 
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which  woold  Imve  been  exceedingly  perilous  to 
any  person  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  experi- 
ment was  next  made  under  different  conditions. 
The  pot  into  which  the  sulphur  and  nitrate  of  soda 
were  put  was  covered  over  the  top  with  a  large 
piece  of  thick  metal  of  considerable  weight ;  and 
above  that  again  were  placed  several  large  pieces 
of  clay  and  earth.  It  was  deemed  necessair  to 
try  this  experiment  in  an  open  field,  away  from 
any  dwellinff-house,  and  which  admitted  of  the 
spectators  placing  themselves  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  spot.  The  materifils  were  then  ignited 
as  before ;  and  when  in  the  incandescent  state, 
water  was  poured  upon  the  mass  down  a  spout. 
The  result  was  but  a  comparative] v  slight  explo- 
sion, and  which  scarcely  disturbecl  the  iron  and 
clods  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel. 
Another  experiment  of  the  kind  was  made  with 
the  same  result  At  length,  a  trial  having  been 
made  for  a  third  tia»ei  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  vessel  was  covered  over  the  top  with 
another  similar  vessel,  and  that  the  water  was 
poured  upon  the  burning  sulphur  and  nitrate  of 
loda  with  greater  rapidity  than  before,  by  slightly 
elevating  uie  spout,  the  effect  was  to  blow  up  the 
pot  on  the  top  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  upwards 
of  seventy  feet,  accompanied  by  a  bud  detonation. 
With  this  the  coroner  and  jury  became  convinced 
that,  whether  or  not  the  premises  in  Hiligate  con- 
tained gunpowder,  they  contained  elements  as 
certainly  explosive,  and  perhaps  far  more  destruc- 
tive." 

We  may  here  mention  as  a  curious  result 
of  the  Oateshead  fire  that  several  tons  of 
lead,  whilst  flowing  in  a  molten  state,  came 
in  contact  with  a  quantity  of  volatilized  sul- 
phur. Thus  the  lead  became  re-converted 
mto  lead-ore,  or  a  sulphuret  of  lead,  which, 
as  it  required  to  be  re-smelted,  was  thereby 
debased  in  value  from  some  twenty-two  to 
fifteen  shilliogs  a  ton. 

The  great  fire,  again,  which  occurred  in 
Liverpool  in  October  last,  was  occasioned  by 
the  explosion  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  which 
blew  ont,  one  after  another,  seven  of  the 
walls  of  the  vaults  underneath  the  ware- 
house, and  in  some  cases  destroyed  the 
vaulting  itself,  and  exposed  to  the  flames  the 
stores  c^  cotton  above.  Surely  some  law  is 
called  for  to  prevent  the  juxtaposition  of 
such  inflammable  materials.  The  turpentine 
is  said  to  have  been  fired  by  a  workman  who 
muffed  the  candle  with  his  fingers,  and  acci- 
dentally threw  the  snuff  down  the  bung-hole 
of  one  of  the  barrels  of  turpentine.  The 
warehouses  burnt  were  built  upon  Mr.  Fair- 
bAim's  new  fireproof  plan,  which  the  Liver- 
pool people  introduced,  some  years  ago,  at  a 
great  expense  to  the  town. 

Water  alone  brought  into  sudden  contact 
with  red-hot  bon  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
s  gas  of  the  moat  destructiye  nature — witness  I  Firework  Makers 


the  extraordinary  explosions  that  are  con- 
tinually taking  place  in  steam -vessels,  espe- 
cially in  America,  which  mostly  arise  from 
the  lurching  of  the  vessel  when  waiting  for 
passengers,  causing  the  water  to  withdraw 
from  one  side  of  the  boiler,  which  rapidly 
becomes  red  hot.  The  next  lurch  in  an  op- 
posite direction  precipitates  the  water  upon 
the  highly-heated  surface,  and  thus  explosive 
gas,  in  addition  to  the  steam,  is  generated 
faster  than  the  safety-valves  can  get  rid  of  it. 
A  very  interesting  inquiry,  and  one  of  vital 
importance  to  the  actuaries  of  fire-insurance 
companies,  is  the  relative  liability  to  fire  of 
different  classes  of  occupations  and  resi- 
dences. We  already  know  accurately  the 
number  of  fires  which  occur  yearly  in  every 
trade  and  kind  of  occupation.  What  we  do 
not  know,  and  what  we  want  to  know,  is  the 
proportion  the  tenements  in  which  such 
trades  and  occupations  are  carried  on,  bear  to 
the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  metropolis. 
The  last  census  gives  us  no  information  of 
this  kind,  and  we  trust  the  omission  will  be- 
supplied  the  next  time  it  is  taken.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Braidwood's  returns  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years,  the  number  of  fires  in 
each  trade,  and  in  private  houses,  has  been 
as  follows : — 


Private  Houses     . 

.  4,688 

liodgings  .... 
Victuallers           .           .           .           . 

.    1,804 
715 

Sale  Shops  and  Offices 

701 

Carpenters  and  Workers  in  Wood 

631 

Drapers,  of  Woollen  and  Linen    . 

373 

Bakers     .            .            .            .            . 

311 

Stables     .            .            .            .            . 

.      277 

Cabinet  Makers    .            .            .            . 

288 

Oil  and  Color  men 

230 

Chandlers            .           .            .            . 

178 

Grocers    .            .            .            .            . 

162 

Tinmen,  Braziers,  and  Smiths 

168 

Houses  under  Bepair  and  Building 

160 

Beershops 

Cofilee-snops  and  Chopbouses 

142 

139 

Brokers  and  Dealers  in  Old  Clothes 

134 

Hatmakers 

127 

Lucifer-match  makers 

130 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants 

.      118 

Tailors      .... 

118 

Hotels  and  Club-houses    . 

107 

Tobacconists 

105 

Eating-bouses 

104 

Booksellers  and  Binders  . 

.      108 

Ships       .... 

102 

Printers  and  Engravers    . 

102 

Builders  .... 

91 

Houses  unoccupied 

89 

Tallow-chandlers  .           .            .            . 

87 

Marine  store  Dealers 

75 

Saw-mills            .            .            •            . 

67 

Firework  Makers 

66 
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(demists  . 
Coachmakers 
Warehouses  (Manchester) 
Pablic  Buildings  . 


63 
6-2 
50 
49 
46 


If  we  look  at  the  mere  number  of  fires, 
irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  industrial 
group  upon  which  they  committed  their 
ravages,  houses  would  appear  to  be  hazard- 
ous according  to  the  order  in  which  we  have 
placed  them.  Now,  this  is  manifestly  absurd, 
inasmuch  as  private  houses  stand  at  the  head 
ef  the  list,  and  it  io  well  known  that  they 
are  the  safest  from  fire  of  all  kinds  of  tene- 
ments. Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Society  of  Ac- 
tuaries, who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  number  of  fires  in  each  industrial 
group  with  the  number  of  houses  devoted  to 
it,  as  far  as  he  could  find  any  data  in  the 
Post-office  Directory,  gives  the  following 
average  annual  percentage  of  conflagrations, 
calculated  on  a  period  of  fifteen  years  : — 


Lucifer-match  makers 

.    3000 

Lodging-houses  . 

.    16-61 

Hatmakers 

.      7-74 

Chandlers 

.       3-88 

Drapers   .... 

.      2-67 

Tinmen,  Braziers,  and  Smiths     . 

.      2 '42 

Carpenters 

.      227 

Cabinet  Makers  . 

.       212 

Oil  and  Color  men 

1-66 

Beersbops 

1-31 

Booksellers 

M8 

Coffee*  shops  and  Coffee-houses  . 

.       1.20 

Cabinet  Makers  . 

.       112 

Licensed  Victaallers 

•86 

Bakers    .... 

•76 

Wine  Merchants 

•61 

Grocers   .... 

•34 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  estimate  in  a  great 
measure  inverts  the  order  of  "  dangerous,'' 
as  we  have  ranged  them  in  the  previous 
table,  making  those  which  from  their  aggre- 
gate number  seemed  to  be  the  most  hazard- 
ous trades  appear  the  least  so,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus  lucifer- match  makers  have  a  bad  pre- 
MSnence ;  indeed,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
f abject  to  a  conflagration  every  third  year, 
Wjbde  the  terrible  victuallers,  carpenters, 
mercers,  and  bakers,  at  the  top  of  the  column, 
shrink  to  the  bottom  of  the  list.  These  con- 
clusions nevertheless  are  only  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  a  correct  return  of  the  houses 
occupied  by  different  trades.  Even  if  a  cer- 
tain class  of  tenements  is  particularly  liable 
to  fire,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  held 
to  be  very  hazardous  to  the  insurers.  Such 
considerations  are  mfluenced  by  another  ques- 


tion, Are  the  contents  of  houses  forming  the 
group  of  that  nature  that,  in  case  of  their 
taking  fire,  they  are  likely  to  be  totally  de- 
stroyed, seriously,  or  only  slightly  damaged  ? 
For  instance,  lodging-houses  are  very  liable 
to  fire  ;  but  they  are  very  seldom  burnt  down 
or  much  injured.  Out  of  81  that  suffered  in 
1853  not  one  was  totally  destroyed ;  only 
four  were  extensively  affected;  the  very 
large  majority,  77,  were  slightly  scathed 
from  the  burning  of  window  and  bed  cur- 
tains, (fee.  Among  the  trades  which  are  too 
hazardous  to  be  insured  at  any  price  are — 
we  quote  from  the  Tariff  of  the  "  County 
Fire-office," — floor-cloth  manufacturers,  gun- 
powder dealers,  hatters'  "stock  in  the  stove,*' 
lamp-black  makers,  lucifer-match  makers, 
varnish-makers,  and  wadding-manufacturers ; 
whilst  the  following  are  considered  highly 
hazardous, — bone-crushers,  coffee-roasters, 
composition- ornament  makers,  curriers,  dyers, 
feather* stovers,  flambeau- makers,  heckling- 
houses,  hemp  and  flax  dressers,  ivory-black 
makers,  japanners  and  japan-makers,  labora- 
tory-chemists, patent  japan-leather  manufac- 
turers, lint-mills,  rough-fat  melters,  musical- 
instrument  makers,  oil  and  color  men, 
leather-dressers,  oiled  silk  and  linen  makers, 
oil  of  vitriol  manufacturers,  pitch -makers, 
rag-dealers,  resin-dealers,  saw-mills,  seed- 
crushers,  ship- biscuit  bfJsers,  soap-makers, 
spermaceti  and  wax  refiners,  sugar-refiners, 
tar  dealers  and  boilers,  thatched  houses  in 
towns,  and  turpentine-makers. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  city  of  London, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  dedsely  inhabited 
spot  the  world  has  ever  seen,  has  long  been 
exempt  from  conflagrations  involving  a  con- 
siderable number  of  houses.  "  The  devour- 
ing element,"  it  is  true,  has  made  many 
meals  from  time  to  time  of  huge  warehouses 
and  public  buildings ;  but  since  the  great 
fire  of  1666  it  has  ceased  to  gorge  upon 
whole  quarters  of  the  town.  We  have  never 
had,  since  that  memorable  occasion,  to  re- 
cord the  destruction  of  a  thousand  houses  at 
a  time,  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada^ — indeed  in  all 
parts  of  Continental  Europe.  The  fires 
which  have  proved  fatal  to  large  plots  of 
buildings  in  tne  metropolb,  have  in  every  in- 
stance taken  place  without  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells.  A  comparison  between  the  number 
of  fires  which  occurred  between  the  years 
1838  and  1843,  in  20,000  houses  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  Thames,  shows  at  once  the 
superior  safety  of  its  northern  bank,  the  an- 
nual average  of  fires  on  the  latter  being  only 
20  against  36  on  the  southern  side.    For 
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ibis  exemption  we  have  to  thank  the  great 
diaaBter,  if  we  might  so  term  what  has 
turned  out  a  hlessing.  At  one  fell  swoop  it 
cleared  the  city,  and  swept  away  for  ever 
the  dangerous  congregation  of  wooden  build- 
ixigs  and  narrow  streets  which  were  always 
affording  material  for  the  flame. 

The  means  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
flames  spreading,  resolve  themselves  into 
taking  care  not  to  open  doors  or  windows, 
which  create  a  draught.  The  same  rule 
should  be  observed  by  those  outside ;  no 
door  or  glass  should  be  smashed  in  before 
the  means  are  at  hand  to  put  out  the  fire. 

D%rection$/cr  aiding  penora  to  escape  from 
premises  on  fire, 

1.  Be  careful  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
best  means  of  exit  from  the  house  both  at  the  top 
and  bottom. 

2.  On  the  first  alarm  reflect  before  yon  act.  If 
in  bed  at  the  time  wrap  yourself  in  a  blanket,  or 
bedside  carpet ;  open  no  more  doors  or  windows 
than  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  shut  every 
door  after  you. 

3.  There  is  alwsys  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
of  pure  air  close  to  the  ground  :  if  you  can  not 
therefore  walk  upright  through  the  smoke,  drop 
on  your  hands  and  knees,  and  thus  progress.  A 
wetted  silk  handkerchief,  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  a 
worsted  stocking  drawn  over  the  face,  permits 
breathing,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  excludes  the 
smoke. 

4.  If  you  can  neither  make  your  way  upwards 
nor  downwards,  get  into  a  front  room  :  if  there  is 
a  family,  see  that  they  are  all  collected  here,  and 


keep  the  door  closed  as  much  as  possible,  for  kb- 
member  that  smoke  always  follows  a  draught,  and 
fire  always  rushes  afler  smoke. 

5.  On  no  account  throw  yourself,  or  allow 
others  to  throw  themselves,  from  the  window.  If 
no  assistance  is  at  hand,  and  you  are  in  extremity, 
tie  the  sheets  together,  and,  having  fastened  one 
end  to  some  heavy  piece  of  furniture,  let  down  the 
women  and  children  one  by  one,  by  tyin^  the  end 
of  the  line  of  sheets  round  the  waidt  and  lowering 
them  through  the  window  that  is  over  the  door, 
rather  than  through  one  that  is  over  the  area. 
You  can  easily  let  yourself  down  when  the  help- 
less are  saved. 

6.  If  a  woman's  clothes  should  catch  fire,  let 
her  instantly  roll  herself  over  and  over  on  the 
ground ;  if  a  man  be  present,  let  him  throw  her 
down  and  do  the  like,  and  then  wrap  her  in  a  rug, 
coat,  or  the  first  woollen  thins  that  is  at  hand. 

7.  Bystanders,  the  instant  they  see  a  fire,  should 
run  for  the  fire-escape,  or  to  the  police  station  if 
that  is  nearer,  where  a  "  jumping-sheet**  is  always 
to  be  found. 

Dancers,  and  those  that  are  accustomed  to 
wear  light  muslins  and  other  inflammable 
articles  of  clothing,  when  they  are  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  gas,  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  by  steeping  them  in  a 
solution  of  alum  they  would  not  be  liable  to 
catch  fire.  If  the  rule  were  enforced  at 
theatres,  we  might  avoid  any  possible  recur- 
rence of  such  a  catastrophe  as  happened  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1844,  when  poor  Clara  Web- 
ster was  so  burnt  before  the  eves  of  the 
audience,  that  she  died  in  a  few  days. 
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Ths  idle,  the  desperate,  the  sanguine,  and 
the  hopeless,  the  knave  and  the  fool,  have 
been  in  all  generations,  and  ever  will  be, 
gamblers.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  uncer- 
tainty, the  suspense,  the  speculation,  the 
hazard  of  gaming,  which  dazzles  the  young, 
and  even  sometimes  attracts  the  wary.  The 
courtier,  the  statesman,  the  general,  the 
stockjobber  and  the  merchant,  are  they  not 
a)],  in  a  greater  or  less  *degree,  gamblers  ? 
For  riches  or  honor  depena  on  "  how  they 
play  their  cards" — chance  has  something  to 
do  with  all  their  gains  and  losses. 

In  the  recognized  gambliog  of  stockjob- 


bers, every  device  was  resorted  to  in  order 
to  influence  the  stock-market.  False  re- 
ports, especially  during  the  several  wars, 
were  circulated ;  sham  couriers  galloped 
through  the  streets,  spreading  uncertainty 
and  mystery  over  the  aspect  of  aflairs ;  and 
even  on  June  the  22d,  1787,  we  find  a  wo- 
man was  arrested  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  in 
London,  for  vending  a  fictitious  London 
Oazette  Extraordinary,  giving  a  fabulous  ac- 
count of  the  movements  of  the  French 
troops,  which  caused  the  funds  to  fall  one 
per  cent.  1 

But   in   the  more    contracted    sense  in 
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which  we  underetand  the  word  "  gambling,*' 
our  grandsires  appear  to  have  been  more  at- 
tached to  it  than  the  generations  which  went 
,  before  them.  The  actor  and  the  politician, 
the  divine  and  the  tradesman,  were  alike  in- 
fected with  a  rage  for  gaming.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  lost  his  valuable  estate  of 
Leicester  Abbey  to  Manners  at  a  fame  at 
basset.  Peers  were  impoverished,  aid  estates 
mortgaged  in  a  single  sitting,  and  the  man 
who  had  entered  the  room  in  a  state  of  afflu- 
ence, rushed  madly  into  the  streets  at  night 
penniless,  and  probably  in  debt  to  a  large 
amount.  The  chocolate- rooms  in  the  neififh- 
borhood  of  Charing-cross,  Leicester- fields, 
and  Golden-square,  were  the  principal 
''  hells"  of  the  West-end,  and  it  was  not  far 
for  ruin,  disgrace  and  despair  to  find  oblivion 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Serpentine  or  the 
Thames.  The  coffee-houses,  we  are  told, 
most  notorious  for  gambling,  were  **  White's 
Chocolate  House,"  for  picket  or  basset  clubs, 
in  1724  ;  "  Littleman's  '  for  faro,  which  was 
played  in  every  room  ;  "  Oldman's, " 
"Tom's,"  "WillV  and  "Jonathan's"  Cof- 
fee- Houses,  for  ombre,  picket  and  loo. 
About  1730,  the  "  Crown"  CoflFee-house,  in 
Bedford- row,  became  the  rendezvous  of  a 
game  of  whist  players.  Early  in  the  century, 
although  Swift  mentions  it  as  a  clergyman's 
game,  whist  appears  to  have  been  less  in 
vogue,  except  with  footmen  and  servants, 
among  whom  it  kept  company  with  put  and 
all- fours.  From  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in 
Swift's  ''Journal  to  Stella,"  we  should  sur- 
mise that  ombre  was  in  ereat  fashion  about 
1710  to  1713,  as  was  cnmp  among  the  la- 
dies, according  to  Steele ;  and,  in  1726  we 
find,  in  "  Gay's  Correspondence,"  a  letter  to 
Swift,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  favor  in 
which  the  game  of  quadrille  was  then  held : 
"  I  can  find  amusement  enough  without 
quadrille,  which  here  is  the  universal  employ- 
ment of  life." 

"  Nay,"  cries  honest  parson  Adams,  in 
the  True  Briton  of  January  the  28th,  1746, 
*^  the  holy  Sabbath  is,  it  seems,  prostituted 
to  these  wicked  revelliogs,  and  card- playing 

foes  on  as  publicly  as  on  any  other  day ! 
for  is  this  only  among  the  young  lads  and 
damsels,  who  might  be  supposed  to  know  no 
better^  but  men  advanced  in  years,  and  grave 
matrons  are  not  ashamed  of  being  caught  at 
the  same  pastime." 

The  Daily  Journal  of  January  the  9th, 
1751,  gives  a  list  of  the  officers  retained  "in 
the  most  notorious  gaming-houses,"  showing 
how  these  matters  were  then  managed.  The 
first  twelve  were : 


"  1.  A  commissioner,  always  a  proprietor* 
who  looks  in  of  a  night,  and  the  week's  ac- 
count is  audited  by  him  and  two  other  pro- 
prietors. 

"  2.  A  director,  who  superintends  the 
room. 

"  3.  An  operator,  who  deals  the  cards  at 
a  cheating  game  ealled  faro. 

*'  4.  Two  crowpers  (croupiers),  who  watch 
the  cards  and  gather  the  money  for  the  bank. 

"  5.  Two  puffs,  who  have  money  given 
them  to  decoy  others  to  play. 

"6.  A  clerk,  who  is  a  check  upon  the 
puffs,  to  see  that  they  sink  none  of  the 
money  given  them  to  play  with. 

'<  7.  A  squib  is  a  puff  of  lower  rank,  who 
serves  at  half-pay  salary  while  he  is  learning 
to  deal. 

"8.  A  flasher,  to  swear  how  often  the 
bank  has  been  stripped. 

"  9.  A  dunner,  who  goes  about  to  recover 
money  lost  at  play. 

"10.  A  waiter,  to  fill  out  wine,  snuff  can- 
dles, and  attend  the  gaming  room. 

"11.  An  attorney — a  Newgate  solicitor. 

"12.  A  captain,  who  is  to  fight  any  gen- 
tleman who  is  peevish  at  losing  his  money." 

The  green-rooms  of  the  theatres  even, 
were  the  scenes  of  great  doings  in  the  gam- 
ing way ;  and  Miss  Bellamy  tells  us  that 
thousands  were  frequently  lost  there  in  a 
night — rings,  brooches,  watches,  professional 
wardrobes,  and  even  salaries  in  advance, 
being  staked  and  lost  as  well  as  money. 

It  was  in  vain  that  essays,  satires  and  ser- 
mons were  written  with  a  view  to  checking 
this  universal  vice.  Hogarth  has  depicted  it 
in  all  its  horrors,  whether  in  the  scene  where 
it  first  leads  the  idle  apprentice  into  sin,  or 
in  the  other,  where  it  shows  the  young  rake 
the  way  to  jail.  But  its  dreadful  conse- 
quences were  most  forcibly  placed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  infatuated  town  by  Edward 
Moore,  in  a  tragedy,  first  performed  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  1753,  and  entitled  the  "  Gamester." 
How  did  "the  town"  receive  ibis  lesson? 
The  **  New  Theatrical  Dictionary"  says  : 
"  With  all  its  merits,  it  met  with  but  little 
success,  the  general  cry  against  it  being  that 
the  distress  was  too  deep  to  be  borne.  Yet 
we  are  rather  apt  to  imagine  its  want  of  per- 
fect approbation  arose  in  one  part  (and  that 
no  inconsiderable  one)  of  the  audience  from 
a  tenderness  of  another  kind  than  that  of 
compassion,  and  that  they  were  less  hurt  by 
the  distress  of  Beverley  than  by  finding  their 
darling  vice — their  favorite  folly — thus  ve- 
hemently attacked  by  the  strong  lance  of 
reason  and  dramatic  execution." 
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But  thia  absorbing  passion  was  not  confin- 
ed to  the  hareber  sex.  Coteries  of  ladies, 
young  and  old,  single  and  married,  had  their 
regular  nights  of  meeting;  and  the  house- 
hold expenses  were  occasionally  not  a  little 
increased  bj  the  loss,  in  a  single  evening,  of 
three  times  the  last  night^s  winnings,  which 
had  pacified  the  husband,  or,  maybe,  been 
slready  laid  out  in  a  new  brocaded  dress, 
stomacher,  commode,  or  fan.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  terrible  moral  contained  in 
the  "  Lady's  Last  Stake"  ?— doubtless,  when 
jewels  and  trinkets  had  been  successively 
•taked  and  lost,  the  pearl  of  greatest  value 
—the  most  brilliant  ornameot  of  the  sex — 
was  in  danger.  Swift  draws  a  true  but 
latirical  picture  of  this  slate  of  things  in  his 
^Journal  of  a  Modem  Lady ;"  and  Hogarih 
records  the  participation  of  the  fair  in  this 
engrossing  vice,  and,  in  his  "  Taste  in  High 
U^,"  we  see  a  complete  pyramid,  composed 
of  a  pack  of  cards,  and,  on  the  floor  beside 
them,  a  memorandum,  inscribed  "Lady 
Basto,  Dr.  to  John  Pip,  for  cards,  £300. 
Nay,  so  far  did  the  ladies  carry  this  infatua- 
tion, that  women  of  fashion  at  length  estdb- 
Uthed  in  their  levees  regular  whist-masters 
and  professors  of  quadrille.  This  was  a 
most  distressing  feature  in  the  domestic  life 
of  the  century — the  "  mothers  and  wives  of 
England" — (the  gentle  reformers  that  they 
ought  to  be!) — following  the  examples  of 
their  husbands,  or  setting  thorn  to  their 
children — making  their  home  literally  a 
"  hell,"  and  their  unborn  children  paupers  1 

If  not  the  earliest,  at  least  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  tbb  national  spirit  of 
gambling  which  displayed  itself  in  the  last 
century,  was  the  infatuation  which  led  all 
classes  to  commit  themselves  to  the  alluring 
prospects  held  out  to  them  by  the  South- 
Sea  Company.  The  public  creditor  was  of- 
fered six  per  cent,  interest,  and  a  participa- 
tion in  the  profits  of  a  new  trading  company, 
incorporated  under  the  style  of  '*  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great 
Britaia  trading  to  the  South  Seas  and  other 
parts  of  America."  But,  whatever  chances 
of  suocess  this  company  might  have  had, 
were  soon  dispersed  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  Spain  in  1718,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  concoctors  of  the  scheme 
to  circulate  the  most  exaggerated  reports, 
falaify  their  books,  bribe  the  members  of  the 
government,  and  resort  to  every  fraudulent 
means  for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  their 
tottering  creation.  Wonderful  discoveries 
of  valuable  resources  were  trumped  up,  and, 
by  the  mjatery  which  they  contrived  to 


throw  around  the  whole  concern,  people's 
curiosity  was  excited,  and  a  general  but 
vague  impression  got  abroad,  that  one  of  the 
South-Sea  Company's  bonds  was  talismanic, 
and  there  was  no  reckoning  the  amount  of 
profit  it  would  bring  to  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor; the  smallest  result  expected  from  the 
enterprise  was,  that  in  twenty-six  years  it 
would  pay  off  the  entire  amount  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt ! 

How  it  was  to  be  done  no  one  knew,  or 
cared  to  inquire  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  know 
it  was  to  be  done.  Trade  and  business  of 
all  kinds  was  suspended,  every  pursuit  and 
calling  neglected,  and  the  interest  of  the 
whole  nation  absorbed  by  this  enchanting 
dream.  Money  was  realized  in  every  way, 
and  at  every  sacrifice  and  risk,  to  be  made 
available  in  the  purchase  of  South- Sea 
Stock,  which  rose  in  price  with  the  demand, 
from  £150  to  £325  per  cent.  PVesh  spec- 
ulators came  pouring  in,  and  the  price  went 
up  to  iLlOOO  per  cent !  This  was  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  July;  but  lo  1  a  whisper  went 
forth  that  there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  South-Sea  Company — the  chairman.  Sir 
John  Blunt,  and  some  of  the  directors  had 
sold  their  shares — tliere  was  "  a  screw  loose 
somewhere ;"  and,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
it  was  quoted  at  £700.  An  attempt  to  allay 
the  panic  was  made  by  the  directors,  who 
called  a  meeting  on  the  dth,  at  Merchant 
Tailors'  Hall ;  but  in  the  evening  it  fell  to  £640, 
and,  next  day,  stood  at  jS540.  The  fever 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  shivering  fit,  and  it 
was  rapidly  running  down  to  zero  I  In  thia 
emergency  the  king,  who  was  at  Hanover, 
was  sent  for,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  called 
in  when  the  case  was  desperate.  He  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  Bank  of  England 
to  circulate  the  company's  bonds,  but  in  vain; 
the  stock  fell  to  £135,  and  the  bubble 
burst.  The  duration  of  this  public  ^'de- 
lirium," as  Smollett  has  truly  called  it,  may 
be  estimated  when  we  state  that  the  bill  en- 
abling the  company  to  raise  the  subscription 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7lh  of 
April,  17*20,  with  the  stock  at  £150,  that 
the  price  subsequently  ran  up  to  £1000,  and 
that,  on  the  29th  of  September,  it  had  again 
sunk  to  £150,  and  the  delusion  was  over, 
and  the  nation  in  a  state  of  panic,  with  pub- 
lic credit  shaken  to  its  centre.  Investiga- 
tions were  now  made  into  the  conduct  of  the 
managers  of  this  marvellous  fraud.  A  bill 
was  first  passed  through  parliament  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  directors  from  the 
kingdom,  and  then  a  committee  of  seoresy 
appointed  to  examine  into  theur  accounts.  It 
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then  came  out  that  books  had  been  destroy- 
ed or  concealed,  entries  erased  and  altered, 
and  accounts  falsified ;  that  the  king's  mis- 
tress even,  the  Duchess  of  KendaJ,  had  re- 
ceived stock  to  the  amount  of  £10,000 ; 
another  favorite,  the  Countess  of  Platen, 
£10,000  ;  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  £50.000; 
each  of  the  Countess  of  Platen's  two  nieces, 
£10,000;  Mr.  Aislabie,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  £70,000  ;  Mr.  Craggs,  father  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  £650,000;  the  Earl 
of  Sutherland,  £160,000  ;  Mr.  Craggs,  jun- 
ior, £30,000;  and  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  two  amounts,  one 
of  £10,000,  and  another  of  £47,000  !  The 
manner  in  which  these  worthies,  who  were 
in  the  secret,  could  anticipate  and  influence 
the  markets,  is  obvious.  Poor  Gay  had  re- 
ceived an  allotment  of  stock  from  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Craggs,  which  was  at  one  time  worth 
£20,000 ;  but  he  clung  fast  to  the  bubble, 
refused  to  sell  at  that  price,  and  waited  till 
it  was  worthless,  when  he  found  himself 
hugging  the  shadow  of  a  fortune  !  The 
amount  of  the  company's  stock  at  the  time 
of  the  inquiry  was  found  to  be  .^37,800,000, 
of  which  £24,500,000  belonged  to  individual 
proprietors.  As  some  compensation  to  these 
rash  and  ruined  speculators,  the  estates  of 
the  directors  were  confiscated.  Sir  George 
Caswell  was  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  nmde  to  disgorge  £250,000  ;  Ais- 
labie, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
expelled,  and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  Sir 
John  Blunt,  the  chairman,  was  stripped  of 
all  but  £5000  ;  and  Sir  John  Fellowes  was 
deprived  of  £233,000 ;  and  the  excitement 
and  popular  resentment  was  so  intense,  that 
it  is  marvellous  that  they  escaped  with  their 

lives. 

The  South-Sea  frenzy  was  not  sufficient 
to  engross  the  gambling  spirit  that  it  had 
generated ;  simultaneously  there  oozed  up  a 
crowd  of  smaller  bubbles,  of  which  Malcolm 
counted  one  hundred  and  fifty -six.  The 
titles  of  some  of  them  were  sufficient  to  il- 
lustrate the  madness  which  had  seized  upon 
the  nation ! 

•'  Companies  for  carrying  on  the  under- 
taking business  and  furnishing  funerals,  cap- 
ital £1,200,000  at  the  Fleece  Tavern" 
(ominous  sign  I),  '*  Cornhill — for  discounting 
pensions,  2000  shares,  at  the  Globe  Tavern 
— for  preventing  and  suppressing  thieves, 
and  insuring  all  persons  goods  from  the 
same  (!),  capital  £2,000,000,  at  Cooper's — 
for  makmg  of  Joppa  and  Castile  soap,  at  the 
Castle  Tavern — for  sweeping  the  streets — 
for  maintaining  bastard  children — for  im- 


proving gardens  and  raising  frvit- trees,  at 
Garraway's — for  insuring  horses  against  nat- 
ural death,  accident  or  theft,  at  the  Crown 
Tavern,  Smith  field — another  at  Robin's,  d 
the  same  nature,  capital  £2,000,000 — for  in- 
troducing the  breed  of  asses  (!) — an  insur- 
ance company  against  the'  thefts  of  servants^ 
3000  shares  of  £1000  each,  at  the  Devil 
Tavern — for  a  perpetual  motion,  by  means 
of  a  wheel  moving  by  force  of  its  own  weight, 
capital  £1,000,000,  at  the  Ship  Tavern," 
&c.,  &c.  The  Prince  of  Wales  became  gov- 
ernor of  a  Welsh  Copper  Company;  the 
Duke  of  Cbandos  was  chairman  of  the  York- 
buildings  Company,  and  of  another  com- 
pany for  building  houses  in  London  and 
Westminster. 

Many  of  these  speculations  were  jealously 
prosecuted  by  the  South-Sea  Company,  but 
they  all  succeeded,  in  a  greater  or  lesa 
degree,  in  spreading  the  general  panic.  The 
amount  of  capital  proposed  to  be  raised  by 
these  countless  schemes  was  three  hundred 
millions  sterling— exceeding  the  value  of  all 
the  lands  in  England  I  The  most  amusing 
instance  of  the  blind  credulity  of  the  publie 
was  in  the  success  which  attended  one  wily 
projector,  who,  well  knowing  the  value  of 
mystery,  published  the  following  proposal : 

"This  day,  the  8th  instant,  at  Sam's 
Cofifee- house,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  a  book  will  be 
opened  for  entering  into  a  joint  co-partner- 
ship for  carrying  on  a  thing  that  will  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned." 

The  particulars  of  this  notable  scheme  were 
not  to  be  revealed  for  a  month,  and,  **  in  the 
mean  time,"  says  Smollett,  "he  declared 
that  every  person  paying  two  guineas  should 
be  entitled  to  a  subscription  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  which  would  produce  that  sum 
yearly.  In  one  forenoon  the  adventurer 
received  a  thousand  of  these  subscriptions, 
and,  in  the  evening,  set  out  for  another 
kingdom !" 

Some  curious  satires  of  these  several 
schemes  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  the  shape  of  a  pack  of  playing-cards. 
Thus,  one  is  a  caricature  of  York-buildings, 
with  the  following  lines  beneath  it : 

You  that  are  blest  with  wealth  by  year  Creator, 
And  want  to  drown  yonr  money  in  Thames  water, 
Buy  but  York-buildings,  and  the  cistern  there 
Will  sink  more  pence  than  any  fool  can  spare. 

A  ship-building  company  is  thus  ridiculed  : 

Who  but  a  neet  of  blockheads  to  their  cost 
Would  build  new  ships  for  freight  when  trade  is 
lost? 
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^To  imiM  IJmh  bkrqnM  mnrt  amrely  be  amniiDf,    1 
'Wken  hnixbedH  rot  in  dock  for  wuit  of  oaing. 

The  PemujlviuiiaD  Laiid  Company  comes 
n  for  a  share  of  tlie  satire : 

Cone,  all  j«  sainta,  that  would  for  litllo  buf 
QrMt  tracts  of  land,  and  earn  not  wb^re  tfaey  lio. 
Deal  with  jonr  Quaking  friends — thej  're  men  of 

light— 
The  spirit  hsies  deceit  sad  scorns  to  bite. 

Tlie  Company  for  the  Inearaoce  of  Horses' 
lives  Bgunst  Death  or  Accident  ia  tbos 
dealt  with : 

Yoa  that  keep  horses  lo  preserve  yoar  esse, 
And  pada  lo  please  joar  wires  snd  mislreisea, 
Insnre  their  lives,  snd,  if  they  die  we'll  make 
full  HtiafacIioD — or  bt  bound  la  break ! 

Smollett  gives  us  a  more  diimal  piotnre, 
"The  whole  nation,"  be  says,  "  waa  infested 
vith  the  spirit  of  stoek-jobluDg  to  an 
■stoniahing  degree.  AH  disliaolitms  of  party, 
reHgion,  sex,  character,  aod  circnmatanoes 
■ere  swallowed  ap.  Ei change- alley  was 
filled  with  a  strange  concourse  of  statesmen 
sad  clergymen,  cnurchmen  and  dissenterst 
Whigs  and  Tories,  physicians,  lawyer*, 
tradesmen,  and  even  with  females ;  all  othar 
profosaions  and  employments  were  utterly 
Duleeted." 

In  this  stale  of  tha  pablio  feeling,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  lottery  schemes  were 
received  with  favor,  when  tbe  government 
were  forced  to  resort  to  them  at  a  means  of 
Tsiting  the  sappliea ;  bat  what  it  remarkable, 
it  the  amount  of  saperttiljon  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  them.  The 
cbaoce  of  a  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pound 
priie  was  too  datiling,  and  the  tickets  were 
bought  up  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  issued ; 
nsy,  scarcely  had  "the  scheme"  of  the 
"New  State  Lottery"  made  its  appearance 
b  the  London  OautU,  before  the  offices  of 
(he  agents  and  contractors  to  whom  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  the  tickets  fell,  were  besieged 
by  impatient  sppUcanu ;  for,  a«  Fieldiag  says 
in  hit  farce  of  tbe  "  Iiotlery," 

A  lottery  Is'a  Itzition 
Upon  all  the  fools  in  creation ; 

And  Heaven  be  piais'd, 

It  is  enBily  raised- 
Credulity 'b  always  in  fasbion. 

The  rage  for  a  "  ticket  in  the  lottery"  was 
a  species  of  monomania  with  which  few 
people  were  not  infected,  from  the  nobleman 
who  could  afford  to  purchase  a  whole  ticket, 
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lo  tbe  servant  who  tuted  the  turn  (often,  u 
has  been  proved,  by  pilfering)  necessary  to 
purchase  a  sixteenth.  Iiong  and  serious  waa 
ihe  consideration  in  the  choice  of  an  agent. 
Hazard"  was  a  famona  name;  nay,  "  Win- 
pennv"  was  better,  and  his  office  was  the 
Kingt  Arms,  Saint  Dunttan's  Cburoh:  he 
had  sold  the  twenty  thousand  priie  in  the 
last  lottery  (and  onr  speculator  never  paused 
to  think  that  this  very  fact  wonld  reduce  the 
smonnt  of  probalnlity  of  his  selling  one  in 
the  present) ;  but  then  "  Goodluck" — that 
bad  a  more  mnaiosl  sound  1  The  case  waa 
perpleting,  and  the  anziout  speculator  long 
wavered  m  doubt  and  hesitation,  till  a  bill  is, 
perchance,  thnut  into  his  hand  with  some 
doggerel  song,  ending  in  such  a  choras  aa — 

For  oh  !  'tis  BiA,  'tis  Bisr,  'Us  BISH, 

Who  sends  the  cash  around ; 
I  only  wish  a  friend  in  Bish, 

And  thirty  tlmnsanil  pound .' 

or  a  glance  at  the  long  list  of  "  Prizes  told 
by  Bishin"  in  former  lotteries  decides  hit 
choice,  and  to  Bish's  office,  accordingly,  he 
bies.  But  now  interposes  another  momeotona 
question.  What  number  shall  he  choose? 
Three  it  lucky — so  is  twelve — eeven  is 
decidedly  unlucky :  there  must  not  be  a 
seven  in  the  number,  nor  must  it  be  divisible 
by  seven;  no,  it  shall  be  twelve,  or  one  of 
the  multiples  of  twelve — or  he  will  consult  a 
friend,  who  has  been  fortunate  in  bis  former 
selections :  he  chose  Gideon  Gooee's  number 
for  him,  and  tt  was  a  prize;  he  advised  Tom 
Fool  in  his  purchase,  and  it  turned  np  a 
thoussnd  pounds ;  yes,  he  would  seek  his 
lucky  friend,  and  have  his  opinion  as  to  the 
number  likely  lo  win  the  grand  prize.  Such 
was  the  usual  manner  of  fixing  upon  a  num- 
ber in  the  choice  of  a  lottery-ticket ;  bnt 
occasionally  a  fortnne-teller  was  consulted, 
and  the  figures  which  she  pretended  lo  dit- 
com — and  which  the  credulity  of  her  dupe 
readily  pointed  out — in  the  gronnda  of  co^ 
or  the  formation  of  the  fire,  were  inttautly 
noted  down,  and  the  ticket  whose  number 
corresponded  with  them  anxioosly  secured, 
even  at  a  heavy  preminm ;  or,  as  was  the 
cant  term  for  buying  a  Ucket,  "lhehone"waa 
"  hired."  Thit  b  no  eiaggented  picture ;  Uw 
recollection  even  of  many  who  may  read  tbete 
pages  will  testify  to  its  troth  (for  lotteries 
lingered  into  the  present  century).  The 
saperslition  snd  credulitv  of  lottery  speon- 
lators  were  truly  ridiculous.  A  sqnmting 
woman,angnrinKill-Iaok,watthemostliideonB 
I  demon  they  could  encounter ;  wbtltt  a  nui^ 
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laboriDg  under  the  same  obliquity  of  vision, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  import  good  for- 
tune, became  a  very  angel  m  their  eyes. 
Dreams  were  held  of  marFellons  account ; 
but,  if  a  crumb  fell  from  the  table,  or  bat  a 
grrain  of  salt  were  spilled  on  the  morning  of 
"the  drawing,"  what  losses  did  it  not  portend ! 
But  the  eventful  day  which  was  to  decide 
the  fortunes  of  thousands — the  question  of 
life  and  death  to  many — ^pregnant  with  joy 
and  misery,  success  and  disappointment 
—now  approaches,  and  the  sanguine  holder 
of  a  lottery-ticket,  already  the  confident  pos- 
sessor of  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
disdains  to  walk  to  the  scene  of  his  anticipa- 
ted tnumph,  and  hires  a  hackney-coach  from 
the  nearest  stand,  or  perhaps  a  brass*  nailed 
leather  chsir,  to  carry  him  to  Guildhall. 
What !  walk  ?  He,  the  holder  of  a  ticket 
which  will  soon  be  drawn  a  prize  ?  Psha ! 
"  Coach  1  coach  1  To  Guildhall — as  fast  as 
you  like!"  No  quibbling  about  the  fare 
— there  is  no  occasion  for  economy  now  ;  the 
only  consideration  is  speed,  for  the  specula- 
tor is  impatient  to  grasp  his  coming  fortune. 
How  crowded  is  the  old  hall  with  anxious, 
faces — some  beaming  with  hope ;  others  be- 
traying a  mixed  sensation,  half  hope,  half 
fear;  others,  again,  bent  seriously  on  the 
ground,  their  owners  wondering,  evidently, 
when  the  drawing  will  commence  —  when 
their  respective  numbers  will  be  drawn 
— what  they  will  be,  prizes  or  blanks ;  if 

prizes,   of  what  amount ;    if    blanks . 

See  !  the  sleeves  of  the  Bluecoatboy,  who 
Is  to  draw  the  numbers,  are  turned  up  at  the 
wrist.  And  why  is  this  ?  To  prevent  his 
concealing,  as  he  was  once  suspected  of  doing, 
a  prize  beneath  his  cuff.  And  now  the  wheel 
revolves — a  prize  is  drawn !  What  number  ? 
Hush  1  Silence  there  I  Ha !  is  it  possible  ? 
Yes,  yonder  buxom  servant,  whose  counte- 
nance has  been  changing  alternately  from 
white  to  red,  is  the  happy  possessor  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  a  sixteenth  of  the 
prize.  That  babe,  who  is  fretting  and  scream- 
ing in  its  mother's  arms,  is  the  all-unconscious 
owner  of  another  portion — and  a  long  his- 
tory the  proud  mother  has  to  tell  to  the  sur- 
rounding crowd  of  that  same  screaming  babe: 
how  that  she  had  purchased  the  share  with 
the  money  she  had  saved  up  when  *'  in  ser- 
vice"-how  she  had  held  him  forth,  and  allow- 
ed his  tiny  hand — oh,  bless  it! — to  dive 
among  the  numbers — and  how  he  drew  forth 
from  among  the  mass — ^bless  his  little  heart  I 
he  did-the  identical  one  that  had  obtained  the 
'  prize ;  and,  as  he  kicks  and  frets  in  the  op- 
'  piessive  heat  of  the  hall,  what  an  innocent 


accessory  does  be  seem  to  have  been  to  bis 
own  fortune !  But,  hark !  something  with- 
draws the  attention  of  her  audience :  a  buzz 
had  recommenced  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  but  now  every  thing  is  hushed.  Once 
more  the  wheel  of  fortune  flies  round,  and 
this  time  is  drawn a  blank !  Note  yon- 
der man,  who  has  been  straining  and  stretch- 
ing his  neck  to  see  the  number  exhihited,  or 
hear  it  pronounced — he  is  the  possessor  of 
the  ticket.  Poor  fellow  !  Mark  his  counte- 
nance— how  the  ray  of  hope  which  had  pre- 
viously illumined  it  disappears!  This  was 
his  la^t  attempt;  for  years  he  had  been 
hoarding  up  a  little  money  for  a  risk  in  this 
lottery,  and  had  invested  it  in  an  entire  ticket, 
and  now  he  has  lost  it  all.  For  himself  he 
cares  not;  Mi  days  can  not  be  very  many 
more,  and  the  workhouse  is  open  to 
him;  but  it  was  for  his  orphan  grandchild 
— to  support  her  when  he  was  gone,  to  keep 
her  from  the  streets  and  wretchedness.  Poor 
fellow !  He  buries  his  face  in  his  hands,  but 
dare  not  think  of  home.  Rich  peer,  who 
staudest  by  his  side,  and  hast  come  merely 
for  amusement,  and  to  see  the  drawing,  a 
score  of  pounds  taken  from  your  great  store 
would  not  be  missed  —  take  pity  on  the 
wretch,  and  save,  oh !  save  the  child ! 
Equally  unsuccessful  have  been  all  his  for- 
mer attempts :  he  feels  that  he  is  doomed. 
And  this,  which  had  b^n  the  constant  theme 
of  his  conversation  and  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts  by  day,  and  the  substance  of  hfs 
dreams  by  night,  when,  awaking,  he  had 
fondled  the  child,  and,  calling  it  by  endear- 
ing names,criedin  his  maddening  hopefulness, 
"You  shall  ride  in  a  carriage,  Nelly — you 
shall  be  rich,  Nelly,  and  keep  your  poor  old 
grandfather!" — this,  for  which  he  had  de- 
nied himself  the  few  luxuries  which  his 
scanty  means  would  have  enabled  him  to 
enjoy,  and  perhaps,  even  robbed  Nature  of 
her  due — this,  for  which  he  had  at  l^st  sacri- 
ficed his  self-respect,  and  carried  his  long- 
preserved  and  carefully* cherished  wedding 
suit  to  the  pawnbroker's — this,  for  the  issue 
of  which  he  had  induced  his  importunate 
and  clamorous  creditors  to  wait — this  last 
chance  lost,  his  last  hope  went  with  iL 
There  was  now  nothing  before  him  but  the 
workhouse  or  the  jail.  Stay !  Yes,  there 
was the  river !  For  the  poor  little  or- 
phan at  home  —  lost  child  —  the  carriage 
never  came! 

Frightful  evils  grew  out  of  these  State  lot- 
teries ;  in  many  cases  they  rendered  the  un- 
fortunate speculator  a  maniac  and  a  suicide 
— in  many  more  they  encouraged  dishonesty 
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ttd  crime     Iq  1754  the  agents  and  their 
Aiendsy  it  was  discovered,  were  ia  the  habit 
of   monopolising   the   tickets   by  mean«4  of 
Using  Tarious  false  names — although  the  Lot- 
tery Act  specially  prohibited  any  one  person 
fix>m  holding  more  than  twenty  tickets — and 
oarried  this  system  on  to  such  an  extent,  de- 
fWultiDg  if  unsuccessful,  and  causing  serious 
cleficiencies  in  the  revenue,  that  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
ioquire   into  the  evil,  and  one  man,  on  its 
suggestion,  was  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  Gned  a  thousand  pounds. 
l^eiiher  were  these  agents  considered  by  the 
public  immaculate  or  incapable  of  cheating 
their  infatuated  customers,  for,  in  1774,  Haz- 
ard ic  Co.  advertise  that  they  have  m^de  an 
affidavit  before  the  Lord  Mayor  that  they 
viil  ''*juttfy  and  honestly  pay  the  prizes'' — an 
aasnrance    intended    to  inspire    confidence, 
which  hints  significantly  at  the  existence  of 
distrust. 

But  the  afi;ents  were  sometimes  victimized 
themselves  by  a  chuis  of  adventurers  vet 
more  cnnmng  and  unscrupulous.  Several  of 
the  "  lottery -office  keepers,"  as  they  were 
called,  had  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  their 
shops,  in  which  they  pursued  the  lucrative 
bosmess  of  "insuring  numbers."  Thus  a 
person  having  a  superstitious  prejudice  in 
lavor  of  any  particular  number,  but  without 
the  means  sufficient  to  purchase  the  ticket 
of  the  corresponding  number,  would,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  shilling  to  the  agent,  effect  an  in- 
surance on  it,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  drawn  a  prize,  he  would  receive  the 
amount  for  which  he  might  have  insured  it. 
This  bettinff  practice  (for  such  it  was), 
—which,  in  met,  formed  a  lottery  on  a  smaller 
scale, — was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  gov- 
ernment, as  it  superseded  in  some  degree  the 
purchase  of  tickets.  The  consequence  was, 
that  these  illicit  proceedings  were  carried  on 
in  a  surreptitious  manner,  the  door  being 


secured  against  intruders  before  the  agent 
would  enter  upon  the  business  of  insurance. 
To  practice  a  fraud  upon  these  insurers  was 
excusable,  and  tolerably  safe,  seeing  they 
had  no  redress  at  law.  Persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  drawing  of  the  lotter- 
ies, wliich  usu^illy  took  place  at  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and,  posting  their 
agents  along  the  shortest  cut  to  the  insur- 
ance office,  the  instant  a  prize  was  drawn  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  communicate  the 
number  of  it  to  the  first  of  these  living  tele- 
graphs, or,  as  they  were  popularly  called, 
"carrier  pigeons."  The  information  was 
rapidly  conveyed  along  the  line  till  it  reached 
the  last,  who  forthwith  rsihed  into  the  office 
and  insured  the  number  heavily;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  insurer  received  intelligence  by 
some  less  rapid  mode  of  communication  that 
it  was  a  prize,  and  the  sum  insured  was  ac- 
cordingly the  booty  of  the  party  insured  and 
his  accomplices.  To  guard  against  this 
fraud,  the  keepers  of  the  insurance -offices 
subsequently  closed  their  doors  as  soon  as 
the  drawing  of  the  lottery  had  commenced ; 
but  even  then  they  were  cheated,  for  the 
number  of  a  prize  just  drawn  has  been  thrust 
through  the  keyhole,  and  received  unnoticed 
by  one  of  the  crowd  who  was  waiting  inskle 
the  office,  under  lock  and  key,  to  insure. 

The  keeper  of  one  of  these  offices  is  made 
to  say,  in  a  farce  written  in  1781,  and  enti- 
tled '<The  Temple  of  Fortune:"  <'Bolt  the 
door,  for  it  grows  near  nine  o'clock,  and 
mind  that  no  one  stands  near  the  door,  as  a 
carrier  pigeon  may  fly  through  the  keyhole, 
for  such  things  have  been  known."  From 
the  same  farce  it  would  appear  that  the  lot- 
tery-office keepers  would  sometimes  sell  a 
number  twice  over,  for,  on  a  Frenchman  ap- 
plying for  No.  45,  the  keeper  says,  aside, 
after  selling  it  to  him,  <<  That  was  drawn 
yesterday,  by-the-by,  but  he  will  have  nearly 
as  good  a  chance  with  that  as  any  other." 


Victor  Huoo*s  Rektorio. — Victor  Hugo, 
in  an  address  to  the  exiles  of  Europe,  speaks 
of  '*that  logic  of  continued  progress,  that 
thirst  for  the  horizon.''  He  sajs— "  Every 
where  that  mighty  viotory  which  is  called 
labor  in   that  miffhty  effulgence   which  is 

"  War  is  a  wh 


called  peace."  ''  War  is  a  wholesale  grave 
digger  who  asks  high  wages  for  hb  work.' 
*'  There  now  hang,  above  the  head  of  Bona 


parte,  two  winding  sheets — the  winding- 
sheet  of  the  people,  and  the  winding-sheet  of 
the  army ;  let  us  wave  them  without  respite. 
Let  our  voices  be  heard  incessantly  and  above 
all  other  sounds,  at  the  bounds  of  the  hori- 
zon— let  them  have  the  fearful  monotony  of 
the  ocean,  of  the  tempest,  of  the  winter 
storm,  of  the  hurricane,  of  all  the  great  pro- 
testing voices  of  Nature !" 
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DELTA    AND    HIS    WRITINGS. 


BT  W.   UND8AT   ALKZANDSR,   D.  D. 


Sons  ten  or  tweWe  years  ago,  there  might 
be  seeD,  aoy  dayjbetween  the  hours  of  ten 
and  two,  peramfcdating  the  streets  of 
Musselburgh,  or,  mounted  on  a  vigorous 
hack,  pursuing  some  one  of  the  many  roads 
and  cross-roads  that  intersect  the  parish  of 
luTeresk,  a  taU,  well-built  man,  of  kindly 
bat  somewhat  pensive  aspect,  and  with  a 
clear  gray  'eye,  that  ranged,  with  dilated 
ort>,  over  the  outspread  landscape,  or,  in 
quick  and  furtive  elances,  surveyed  the 
manners  and  forms  of  those  who  are  moving 
around  him.  In  his  general  exterior  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  stranger  that 
he  was  in  any  remarkable  way  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  many.  There  was  nothing  pro- 
fessional about  him,  and  nobody  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  literary  man.  He  cultivated 
none  of  those  oddities  or  eccentricities  by 
which  artists  and  Hterateurs  often  think  meet 
to  single  themselves  out  from  the  herd.  His 
hair  was  cropped  and  his  beard  shaven  like 
those  of  any  ordinary  Christian ;  his  costume 
was  that  which  convenience  and  usage  dic- 
tated ;  and  he  indulged  a  very  commonplace 
taste  for  clean  linen  and  reputable  hats.  His 
whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  respectable 
country  gentleman,  whom  one  wouldf  expect 
to  find  learned  in  the  matter  of  road-trusts, 
profound  on  poor-laws  and  vagrancy,  and 
skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  breeding  and 
cropping.  If,  however,  you  applied  to  him 
the  test  which  Johnson  suffgested  as  suffi- 
cient to  elicit  the  manifestation  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  Burke,*  you  .would 
speedily  find  that  you  had  got  into  the  pres- 
ence of  no  ordinary  man.  And  if  you  felt 
anxious  to  know  who  he  was  that  had  so 
struck  you  during  the  few  moments  of  a  cas- 
tkal  interview,  you  would  have  needed  only 
to  call  to  you  the  first  boy  you  met,  and  put 

*  "Sir,  if  a  man  ware  to  go  hy  ohanee  at  the 
same  tiiiie  with  Barke  under  a  abed  to  ahnn  a 
shower,  he  woold  aay,  '  this  ii  an  extraordinary 
man.'  '-^BotweWi  Johmon, 


1  the  question  to  him,  to  be  told — "  Him  ?  ou, 
that  s  just  the  doctor ; — Dailta,  ye  ken." 

A  man  universally  known  and  much  es- 
teemed in  *'  the  honest  town,"  was  this  same 
Delta.  Musselburgh,  albeit  not  greatly  smit- 
ten with  the  love  of  letters,  was  proud  of 
him  —  proud  of  his  literary  reputation, 
and  of  the  honor  which  she  felt  to  be  re- 
flected on  her  own  gray  front  from  the 
brightness  which  had  gathered  round  the 
name  of  this  one  of  her  sons.  And  he  was 
beloved  as  he  was  honored;  for  he  had 
grown  up,  in  the  view  of  all  men  there,  as  a 
man  of  pure  morals,  of  kindly  speech,  and 
of  most  benevolent  action.  On  the  monu- 
ment which  his  fellow-townsmen,  with  the 
aid  of  others  who  admired  his  genius  or 
loved  bis  worth,  have  erected  to  his  memory, 
it  is  recorded  that  he  was  "beloved  as  a 
man,  honored  as  a  citizen,  esteemed  as  a 
physician,  and  celebrated  as  a  poet."  This 
IS  no  lying  epitaph.  The  eulogy  is  as  true 
as  it  is  lofty.  In  all  these  respects  David 
Macbeth  Moir  had  claims  upon  public  re- 
spect ;  and  the  eulogium  his  friends  have  en- 
graven in  stone  on  that  monument  only  ex- 
presses what  all  knew  to  be  true. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  paper 
to  dwell  on  Mr.  Moir's  merits  as  a  man,  as  a 
citizen,  or  as  a  physician ;  nor  is  it  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  to  attempt  any  narrative 
of  the  events  of  his  life.  That  duty  has 
been  already  done,  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Aird, 
in  the  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  his 
collected  poems.*  It  is  at  a  literary  man,  and 
chiefly  as  a  poet,  that  I  woold  now  consider 
him ;  with  a  view  to  point  out,  in  such  meas- 
ure as  I  can  reach,  nis  peculiar  qualities  as 
a  writer.  I  am  not  about  to  pronounce  his 
eulogy ;  I  would  only,  with  his  works  in  my 

*  The  Poettoal  Worka  of  David  Macbeth  Moir 
(DelU).  Edited  by  TaoMikS  Ann.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  2  YoU  Edinbugh :  W.  Black- 
wood A  Sons. 
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Iittd,  attempt  to  describe  what  I  find  in 

them  that  is  characteristic  and  praiseworthy. 

As  one  who  much  esteemed  him  in  life,  and 

v&o  still  feels  his  loss,  I  crave  permission 

reverently  to  approach  his  sepulchre,  and 

It^g  on  It  SQch  simple  chaplet  as  I  may  be 

dde  to  weave. 

Mr.  Moir's  literary  career  may  be  said  to 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  very  nearly 
forty  years ;  his  first  publication  having 
niade  its  appearance  in  a  provincial  journal 
b  I8I29  and  his  latest  having  been  contrib- 
uted to  *'  Blaclcwood's  Magazine"  only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  in  1 85 1 .  During 
tlik  period  his  contributions  to  literature  were 
many  and  various.  To  **  Blackwood"  alone 
ke  furnished  870  articles  in  prose  and  verse, 
lad  on  a  great  diversity  of  subjects,  as  well 
II  in  almost  every  conceivable  style.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  history — he  wrote  biography 
—he  wrote  criticism — he  wrote  fiction — he 
wrote  poetry-he  wrote  papers  on  antiquarian, 
on  medieal,  and  on  agricultural  subjects.  Few 
men,  exclusively  devoted  to  literature  as  a 
{Hvfeasion,  have  contributed  more  largely  or 
more  variously  to  the  literature  of  their  day 
than  he  did.  A  most  facile  pen  he  must 
have  commanded,  to  write  so  much  1 — a  most 
versatile  genius  he  must  have  possessed,  to 
write  on  such  diversified  topics—- and  a  most 
selive,  diligent,  industrious,  time-redeeming 
habit  he  must  have  formed,  to  be  able,  amid 
the  burdens  and  encrrossments  of  a  laborious 
and  anxious  profession,  to  find  either  mental 
freedom  enough  to  compose,  or  time  and 
strength  enough  to  commit  to  paper,  such  a 
hrge  amount  of  literary  work,  on  such  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  many  of  which  required 
both  much  thought  and  elaborate  research ! 
Of  all  his  literary  productions  it  is  not 
posnble  to  speak  here  in  detail.  I  must, 
therefore,  dismiss  several  of  them  with  a 
mere   passion  notice.     Of   his  professional 

Iablications  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  they 
ave  commanded  the  respect  of  ihose  in  the 
profession  most  competent  to  judge  of  their 
merits ;  and  of  one  of  them,  his  unfinished 
**  History  of  Medicine,*'  it  may  be  permitted 
me  to  say  that,  even  for  the  unprofessional 
reader,  it  posseaMs  many  attractions,  from 
the  pellucid  stream  of  its  narrative,  the  large 
amount  of  authentic  information  which  it 
supplies,  and  the  interesting  light  it  throws 
on  the  early  speculations  of  ingenious  and 
thoughtful  men  on  the  sources  of  disease, 
and  the  best  methods  and  means  of  cure. 
The  biographical  sketches  which  he  furnished 
of  some  of  his  literary  friends,  especially 
those  of  Galt»  Balfour,  and  Macnisb,  are  ez- 


ceedinely  interesting,  exhibiting,  as  they  do, 
not  omy  admirable  narrative  power,  but  a 
fine  genial  spirit,  a  hearty  sympathy  with 
genius,  and  a  generous,  thougn  at  the  same 
time  discriminating,  appreciation  of  the  mer- 
its of  brethren  of  the  same  crafL  Still 
more  conspicuously  are  these  qualities  exhib- 
ited in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Poetical  Litera- 
ture of  the  Past  Half  Century,"  delivered 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death  at  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution.  The 
English  language  contains  few  works  of 
criticism  so  deeply  imbued  with  a  sincere, 
candid,  and  genial  spirit  as  this  is.  In  esti- 
mating the  merits  of  each  of  the  numerous 
writers  whose  works  he  passes  in  reriew,  the 
author  never  seems  for  one  moment  to  forget 
the  respect  due  to  genius,  or  to  allow  one 
feeling  of  a  sectarian  or  party  kind  to  bias 
his  judgment  Unlike  many  critics  who  are 
continttally  on  the  outlook  for  faults,  his  eye 
seems  ever  to  be  scanning  the  page  in  search 
of  something  he  can  hail  and  laud  as  a 
beauty  and  an  excellence;  and  when  he 
finds  this,  he  never  fails  to  speak  of  it  hear- 
tily, and  with  a  manly  sincerity.  At  the 
same  time,  hb  judgments  are  not  indiscrimi- 
nate. He  was  not  a  mere  voracious  devourer 
of  poetry,  to  whom  nothing  would  come 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  lus  taste  was  re- 
fined, and  in  some  respects  even  fastidious, 
and  he  was  quite  as  sensible  of  what  was 
oflfensive  or  feeble  in  composition,  as  he  was 
apprehensive  of  what  was  pure  and  good. 
But  in  expressing  his  censures  there  is  nothing 
bitter — nothing  that  strikes  the  reader  as 
prompted  by  personal  feeling — nothing  that 
you  can  put  down  to  the  score  of  vanity, 
sensoriousness  or  malice.  It  may  not  be 
possible  always  to  agree  with  the  judgment 
he  pronounces  :  but  it  is  just  as  impossible  to 
doubt  that  it  was  uttered  by  him  in  perfe 
good  faith,  and  as  the  result  of  a  candid  and 
careful  survey. 

As  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  public  ques- 
tions»  his  pen  was  sometimes  employed  on 
articles  of  a  political  kind.  In  this  depart 
ment,  however,  he  was  less  successful,  I  ven 
ture  to  think,  than  in  any  of  the  others  he 
attempted.  The  kind  of  writing  which  is 
required  for  telling  political  articles  was  not 
congenial  to  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind.  It 
was  not  that  he  wanted  knowledge ;  it  was 
not  that  he  was  deficient  in  zeal;  but  he 
lacked  gall,  and  his  pen  was  not  sufficiently 
bold  and  dashing  to  produce  what  would 
stand  comparison  with  the  leaders  of  our 
great  newspapers,  or  the  political  articles  of 
our  firsUclass  journals. 
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Many  of  his  GompoBitioiu  eonsiBi  of  short 
prote  tales,  contributed  originally  to  the 
Ifagazioes  of  the  Annuals.  In  these  stories 
he  confines  himself  usually  to  a  simple  and 
explicit  narrative ;  without  any  intricacy  of 
plot,  or  any  attempt  at  minute  analysis  of 
character  or  motive.  His  style  and  method 
in  these  compositions,  may  be  designated  the 
Scottish,  as  distinguishea  from  that  which 
the  great  masters  of  English  story-telling 
exhibit.  He  does  not  play  the  philosopher 
like  Bulwer  Lytton ;  nor  does  he  paint  in 
minute  and  often  gossamer  lines,  like  Dick- 
ens ;  nor  does  he  wield  the  scalpel,  and  lay 
bare,  with  the  coolness  and  precision  of  an 
anatomist,  all  the  secrets  of  the  human 
heart,  like  Thackeray.  He  tells  his  story 
rather  as  Gait  or  Hogg  tell  theirs,  or  as 
Scott  used  to  tell  his  oral  fictions  to  his 
friends  after  dinner,  in  a  plain,  straight-for- 
ward way,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  be- 
lieves the  whole  to  be  literally  true,  and  who 
enters  himself  heartily  and  wholly  into  his 
relation.  This  style  of  narrative  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind, 
and  it  enabled  him  to  give  full  scope  and 
free  play  to  two  of  the  most  decided  of  his 
mental  peculiarities  —  his  power  of  the  pa- 
thetic, and  his  power  of  the  humorous. 

In  men  of  genius  these  two  powers  are 
usually  developed  in  unison,  and  almost  in 
equal  measure ;  for,  though  according  to  the 
popular  belief  smiles  and  tears  are  the  very 
antitheses  of  each  other,  it  generally  happens 
that  men  who  are  easily  moved  to  the  one, 
are  no  less  easily  moved  to  the  other.  Not 
that  every  man  of  genius  is  endowed  with 
either  susceptibility ;  for  there  are  instances 
of  men  of  the  highest  genius  who  seem  to 
have  possessed  hardly  any  sense  of  either 
the  pathetic  or  the  ludicrous — men  over 
whose  calm  and  statue-like  souls  no  rippling 
wave  of  tenderness  or  of  fun  ever  seems  to 
have  broken.  What  I  mean  is,  that  when- 
ever a  man  of  genius  has  the  one  suscepti- 
bility, he  usually  has  the  other  in  an  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  degree.  In  such  men  the 
fountain  of  laughter  and  the  fountain  of  tears 
usually  lie  hard  by  each  other,  and  the  gush- 
injf  waters  of  the  one  often  flow  over  and 
mingle  with  those  of  the  other.  How  strik- 
ingly is  this  seen  in  Sir  Walter  Scott !  What 
can  be  more  deeply  pathetic  than  some  of 
his  scenes — what  more  richly  humorous  than 
others  I  Take,  for  instance,  the  "Antiquary," 
and  the  "Heart  of  Midlothian :"  where  shall 
we  find  richer  humor  than  that  which  spar- 
kles in  the  delineation  of  Oldbuck  of  Monk- 
bams,  and  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedykes  ?  where 


more  exquisite  pathos  than  in  soma  of  the 
scenes  in  both  of  these  fictions :  in  the  acene, 
for  instance,  between  the  Antiquary  and  the 
Fisherman,  whose  stem  and  iron  nature 
broke  down  under  the  loss  of  his  son,  and 
carried  with  it  the  stoic  pride  and  cynicism 
of  his  learned  visitor;  or  in  the  scene  in  which 
Davie  Deans  receives  the  news  of  his  daugh- 
ter's sin  and  shame,  and  in  his  deep  agony, 
which  all  human  sympathy  or  aid  is  impo- 
tent to  relieve,  entreats  his  well-meamng 
friends  to  leave  him  ? — "  Leave  me,  sirs- 
leave  me.  I  maun  warstle  wi*  this  trial  in 
privacy,  and  on  my  knees ;"  or  in  the  scenes 
between  Jeanie  Deans  and  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  aad  Queen  Caroline,  where  the  stout 
but  tender-souled  girl  pleads  with  all  the 
rich  eloquence  of  the  heart  for  her  sister's 
life  ?  In  the  "  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  indeed, 
the  humor  and  the  pathos  are  so  intermixed, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  sometimes  whether  one 
should  laugh  or  cry.  In  such  a  combination 
we  feel  at  once  the  attribute  of  genius.  It 
is  the  product  of  that  delicate  susceptibility, 
bestowed  only  on  the  finer  spirits,  which 
makes  the  soul  respond  at  once  to  all  the 
touches  of  nature,  as  the  strings  of  an  iEo- 
lian  harp  murmur  to  every  breeze  that  sweeps 
across  it. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  ex- 
clusively to  humor,  properly  so  called — hu- 
mor as  distinguished  from  that  cold,  clear, 
sparkling  vivacity  which  comes  forth  in  what 
is  commonly  denominated  trii.  By  many, 
indeed,  these  two  are  regarded  as  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  faculty  ;  but  an 
accurate  analysis  shows  them  to  be  essen- 
tially diverse  ;  and  experience  confirms  this, 
for  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  who  excels  in 
both.  We  may,  indeed,  be  reminded  of 
Shakspeare,  who  is  equally  humorous  and 
witty;  but  Shakspeare's  is  an  exceptional 
case,  m  all  such  questions ;  for  in  his  many- 
sided  genius  there  was  such  a  combination 
of  faculties,  that  he  stands  by  himself  in  un- 
approachable majesty — 

"  Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epit«)me." 

In  men,  as  we  ordinarily  find  them,  the  two 
are  usually  disjoined  ;  and  this  is  only  what 
might  be  expected,  for  their  nature  is  differ- 
ent. Wit  is  more  a  quality  of  the  intellect ; 
humor  of  the  imagination.  The  former  is 
usually  associated  with  quickness  and  acute- 
ness  of  perception ;  the  latter  with  breadth 
and  keenness  of  sensibility.  Wit  is  critical, 
often  sarcastic  and  biting ;  humor  is  genial, 
sympathetic,  and  kindly.  The  witty  man 
makes  us  smile  at  his  dexterity ;  the  humor- 
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oos  man  takes  us  by  storm,  and  carries  us 
away  with  him  in  a  joviality  which  he  him- 
self shares.     We  admire  the  one  ;  we  enjoy 
the  other.     The  former  surprises  us  by  de- 
tecting unthought-of  resemblances ;  the  lat- 
ter amuses  us  by  pointing  out  broad  and 
lodicroas  incongruities.     The  one  is  like  the 
philosopher  who  catclies  a  ray  of  light  as  it 
passes  through  a  narrow  aperture,  and  by 
the  application  of  his  prism  separates  it  into 
a  briliiaot  variety  of  hues ;  the  other  is  like 
some  kindly  host  who  flings  open  the  shut- 
ters, and  floods  the  apartment  with  the  laugh- 
ing light  of  day.     The  one,  in  short,  belongs 
properly  to  the  reasoner,  who  has  to  do  with 
the  relations  of  thoughts ;  the  other  is  the 
attribate  of  the  poet,  whose  business  it  is  to 
deal  with  things — to  combine  persons,  ob- 
feeta,  and  events,  so  as  to  form  pictures  seen 
nnder  the  varying  hues  of  imagination. 

Of  this  poetic  humor  Mr.  Moir  possessed 
a  rich  and  plentiful  vein.  Under  a  quiet  and 
Qoassuming  exterior,  he  was  a  keen  observer 
of  the  manners  and  peculiaritieB  of  those 
aroond  him ;  and,  as  his  profession  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  numbers  of  per- 
sons of  all  classes,  he  had  ample  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  faculty  of  observation. 
His  perception  of  the  ludicrous  in  character 
and  ccmduct  was  also  quick ;  and  he  had  in 
bb  own  mind  a  large  fund  of  a  kind  of  quiet 
humor,  so  peculiarly  Scottish  that  it  is  only 
by  a  Scottish  word  that  it  can  be  designated 
—pawky.  Some  of  his  contributions  to 
*'  Blackwood*'  show  that  he  had  other  kinds 
of  humor  besides  this;  for  many  of  the  rat- 
tling, rollicking  papers,  full  of  travesties, 
imitations,  extravagances,  and  all  sorts  of 
drollery,  ascribed  to  the  illustrious  O'Doher- 
ty,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr.  Maginn,  were  from  the  pen 
of  Moir.  But  the  Scottish  vein  was  that  in 
which  his  humor  flowed  most  copiously,  and 
in  which  the  style  and  substance  were  most 
peculiarly  his  own.  His  most  noted  produc- 
tion in  this  department  is  his  "  Mansie 
Wauch,"  which  appeared  first  in  the  pages  of 
"Blackwood,"  and  was  afterwards  reprinted 
and  published  separately.  When  this  now 
famous  autobiography  began  to  appear  in 
successive  numbers  of  that  journal,  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  production  of 
Gait ;  and  certainly  he  is  the  writer  of  all 
others  to  whose  manner  and  style  it  bears 
the  closest  resemblance.  In  the  majority  of 
Oalt*s  productions,  however,  there  is  more  of 
story  than  appears  in  "Mansie  ;"  with  less  of 
poetry  and  less  of  humor.  Never,  perhaps, 
were  fresher  or  truer  pictures  of  a  certam 


phase  of  Scottish  societv  drawn  than  appear 
m  thb  volume.  The  characters  are  all  dis- 
tinct, and  yet  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
class  or  genus.  The  worthy  tailor  himself, 
with  his  minded  simplicity  and  shrewdness, 
his  perfect  self-complacency  and  his  elaborate 
littleness,  his  common  sense  within  certain 
narrow  limits,  and  his  utter  want  of  sense 
beyond  these,  with  those  glimpses  of  a  higher 
and  stronger  nature  that  occasionally  break 
through  the  surface  of  his  character,  is  a 
perfect  study  sketched  and  filled  up  with  un- 
deviatiog  truthfulness  throughout.  James 
Batter,  Mungo  Glen,  Cursecowl,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  principal  characters,  are  sepa- 
rate pictures,  each  of  which  would  find  its 
living  representative  in  that  state  of  society, 
now  fast  passing  away,  in  which  the  author 
places  his  story.  It  is  well  known  that,  of 
the  incidents  which  he  records,  most,  if  not 
all,  were  real  occurrences ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
characters  were  sketched  from  actual  life.  I 
can  not  help  thinking  that  the  garrulous  tailor 
hung  out  his  sign,  of  which  he  and  his  Nanse 
were  so  proud,  somewhere  nearer  the  cross 
of  Musselburgh  than  Dalkeith.  I  can  not 
say  that  I  ever  was  acquainted  with  Mansie 
myself ;  but  I  have  some  dim  recollection  of 
having  seen  Mr.  Wiggie,  and  of  having  heard 
Cursecowl  swear ;  and  I  have  a  most  distinct 
and  painful  recollection  of  having  once  nar- 
rowly escaped  suffocation,  in  consequence  of 
being  made  to  travel  to  Edinburgh  in  one  of 
the  old  Musselburgh  coaches,  ensconced,  or 
rather  I  should  say  buried,  between  Deacon 
Paunch  and  his  wife.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  if  Delta  did  not  find  his  characters 
among  the  citizens  of  Musselburgh,  he  must 
have  seen  them  somewhere;  for  more  life- 
like characters,  in  speech,  sentiment,  and 
deportment,  were  never  depicted,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  they  could 
be  the  creatures  of  imagination. 

But  "  Mansie  Wauch"  is  not  merely  ludi- 
crous ;  it  also  presents  scenes  which  are 
truly  pathetic,  and  thus  illustrates  another 
leading  feature  of  its  author's  genius.  The 
whole  story  of  Mungo  Glen  is  full  of  genuine 
tenderness  and  pathos ;  and  he  himself  stands 
out  from  amid  the  absurdities  and  platitudes 
of  Mansie  and  his  usual  associates,  as  some- 
thing altogether  higher  and  nobler,  though 
at  the  same  time  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
rest.  The  verses  which  are  ascribed  to 
Mungo  are  indeed,  as  James  Batter  oracu- 
larly pronounced  them,  "prime."  They 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  honest  tenderness 
and  simplicity— of  deep  sympathy  with 
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tore,  and  of  longh^  tender  affection  for  the 
aeenes  and  friends  of  early  lifo.  GilfiUan 
has  pronounced  the  poem  lo  which  I  refer, 
*'one  of  the  sweetest  laments  in  the  lan- 
guage ;*'  and  to  this  judgment  of  this  eminent 
critic,  all  who  have  read  it  will  yield  their 
cordial  assent.  There  is  something  in  it, 
however,  better  than  sweetness.  It  has 
strength  as  well — the  strength  of  deep  feel- 
ing and  intense  longing.  It  is  designed  to 
give  utterance  to  that  sad,  earnest,  nalf-de- 
sponding  half-passionate  longing  which  phy- 
sicians have  named  nostalgia,  and  which  the 
Germans  call  heimweh,  but  for  which  we 
have  no  better  word  than  home-sickness — that 
feeling  which  comes  over  the  soul  when  one 
is  far  away  from  the  remembered  scenes  of 
boyhood  and  the  tender  sympathies  of  home, 
and  which,  instead  of  being  deadened  by  the 
certainty  that  it  can  not  be  gratified,  only  be- 
comes the  more  intense  and  masterful  from 
ibit  veiy  cause ;  just  as  the  stream  that  had 
been  stopped  by  a  break,  gathers  its  waters 
m  Wf^9^^  volume  and  force  behind  the  im- 
pMimiht.  To  this  sad  but  deep  passion  I 
KdOw  not  any  poem  that  gives  more  just  and 
appropriate  expression  than  poor  Mungo 
Glen's  lament.    Here  it  is :— ^ 

"Ob,  wid  that  my  time  were  o*er  but, 

Wi'  this  wintry  sleet  and  snaw, 
That  I  might  see' cor  house  again, 

r  the  bonoie  birken  shaw ! — 
For  this  is  no  my  ain  life ; 

And  I  peak  and  pine  away, 
Wi*  the  tnocbts  o'  name,  and  the  young  flowers 

r  the  glad  green  month  o*  May. 

I  used  to  wank  in  the  morning, 

Wi*  the  load  sang  o'  the  lark, 
And  the  whistling  a  the  ploughman  lads. 

As  they  gaed  to  their  wark ; 
I  need  to  weir  in  the  young  lambs, 

Frae  the  tod  and  the  roaring  stream ; 
But  the  warld  is  changed,  ana  a'  thing  now 

To  me  seems  like  a  dream. 

There  are  busy  crowds  around  me. 

On  ilka  lang  dull  street ; 
Yet,  though  sae  mony  surround  me, 

I  keona  ane  I  meet. 
And  I  think  on  kind,  kent  faces. 

And  o*  blithe  and  cheery  days, 
When  I  wandered  out,  wi*  our  ain  folk, 

Out  owre  the  simmer  braes. 

Wae*»  me,  for  my  heart  is  breaking ! 

I  think  on  my  britbers  sma', 
And  on  my  sisters  greeting. 

When  I  cam'  frae  hame  awa* ; 
And  oh  !  how  my  mither  eobbit, 

As  she  shook  me  by  the  hand. 
When  I  left  the  door  d'  our  aiild  bouse». 

To  come  to  this  stranger  land. 


There's  nae  place  like  our  ain  hame ; 

Ob,  I  wish  that  I  was  there ! 
There's  nae  hame  like  our  ain  hame, 

To  be  met  wi*  ony  where !— ^ 
And  oh !  that  I  were  back  again. 

To  our  farm  and  fields  so  green  ; 
And  heard  the  tongues  o*  my  ain  folk. 

And  was  what  f  hae  been  !** 

This  may  be  the  production  of  '^a  callant" 
who,  as  Mansie  assures  us,  "  could  not  have 
shaped  a  pahr  of  leggins  though  ye  had  of- 
fered him  the  crown  of  the  three  kingdoms ;" 
but  it  is  such  a  production  as  entitles  the 
author  of  it  to  wear  a  crown  of  his  own,  as 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  song  and  of  the 
human  heart. 

One  of  Moir's  ablest  tales  of  a  serious 
character  was  contributed  to  '*  Frazer's  Mag- 
azine," shortly  after  that  journal  was  started. 
It  is  entitled  *'  The  Wounded  Spirit,"  and  is 
professedly  a  narrative  of  the  experience  of 
a  sensitive  and  somewhat  melancholy  being, 
recorded  by  himself,  and  designed  to  set 
forth  the  woridqg  of  such  a  mind,  under  the 
influence  of  trials  of  a  peculiarly  severe  kind. 
It  is  written  with  vigor,  and  displays  much 
greater  power  of  mental  analysis  and  force  of 
passion  than  any  other  of  his  tales  which  I 
have  read.  His  other  tales  I  can  not  stop  to 
particularize.  I  can  not  help,  however,  ex- 
pressing my  regret  that  these  productions  of 
his  pen  have  not  been  collectea ;  they  would 
have  made  an  excellent  companion  volume 
to  his  collected  poems,  and  would,  with  them 
and  his  other  prose  writings,  have  completed 
the  cycle  of  his  mental  efforts,  and  shown 
him  to  the  public  on  all  the  sides  of  his  ver- 
satile and  indefatigable  genius. 

Delta  first  became  known  to  the  public  by 
his  poetical  contributions  to  ''Blackwood, 
and  it  is  on  his  poetry  that  his  principal 
claim  to  notice  as  a  literary  man  rests.  To 
his  merits  in  this  respect  I  would  now  ad- 
vert. 

His  poetical  compositions  are  very  numer- 
ous. With  the  exception,  however,  of  **  Gen- 
evieve," and  some  which  are  still  in  MS.,  but 
which  deserve  as  much  as  any  thing  he  has 
written  to  see  the  light;  these  are  chiefly 
short  poems,  some  in  blank  verse,  the  most 
in  varied  rhymed  measures.  I  believe  it  is  a 
general  opinion  amongst  those  best  able  to 
judge,  that  some  of  these  would  have  been 

*  better  had  they  been  still  shorter,  and  that 
he  would  have  consulted  better  for  his  per- 
manent reputation,  had  he  written  less,  and 
bestowed  more  of  thought  and  elaboration 
on  his  compositions.    This  is  probably  true ; 

^but,  in  judging  of  Mr.  Moirs  poetry,  it  is 
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juaver  to  be  forgottea  that  it  was  not  for 
fwkme,  or  indeed  for  any  object  of  an  extrane- 
ous kind»  that  he  wrote,  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  vent  to  his  own  awakened 
sensibilities  in  such  strws  as  came  naturally 
WLnd  almost  spontaneously  to  him.    He  moved 
siibout  in  his  daily  avocations  with  an  open 
eye  and  an  open  heart ;  and  as  nature  spread 
l)cfore  him  her  diversified  scenery,  or  the 
ereryday  events  of  life  occurred  around  him, 
lie  caugnt  impulses  which  vibrated  through 
lib  soul,  and  sought  vent  in  the  utterance  of 
song.     With  him  poetry  was  an  instinct,  and 
not  an  art.     He  sang,  as  the  birds  sing*  from 
pure  fulness  of  heart — now  plaintive  as  the 
note  of  the  ciishat,  now  with  quick  and  full 
melody^  like  the  evening  song  of  the  throstle 
or  the  merle.    Thoughts  and  words  flowed 
upon  him  on  such  occasions  almost  without  an 
effort ;  and  as  the  proprietor  of  "  Blackwood'' 
was  continually  urging  him  for  contributions, 
he  often  sent  to  the  press  those  unlabored 
effasions  just  as  they  were  written.    We 
must  not  judge  such  productions,  therefore, 
ky  the  standard  of  poems  carefully  and  ar- 
tistically planned  and  executed,  or  of  poems 
over  which  the  author  has  been  musing  for 
years,  and  which  he  keeps  by  him  for  years 
sfter  they  are  composed,  and   only  sends 
forth  after  he  has  given  them  the  last  finishing 
touch.     They  must  be  taken  for  what  they 
are — the  warm,  ready  outgushingrg  of  a  heart 
that  was  alive  to  every  emotion,  and  as  mu* 
Ileal  as  Memnon's  statue  to  the  touch  of 
every  sunbeam.    And,  if  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  some  of  them  would  have  been  im- 
proved by  being  condensed,  and  that  more 
of  them  were  sent  forth  than  a  wise  and  sen- 
sitive regard  to  his  own  reputation  as  a  poet 
would  have  dictated,  it  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  maintained,  that  for  one  who  wrote 
80  much,  he  has  written  throughout  with 
singular  freshness  and  vigor,  and  that  few 
men  have  left  behind  them  so  much  that 
stands  the  test  as  pure  and  genuine  ore. 

However  difficult  it  tnay  be  to  determine 
satisfactorily  whit  constitutes  poetry,  there 
are  certain  quslities  the  presence  of  which 
all  will  adroit  to  be  essential  to  even  the 
humblest  efforts  in  that  divine  art  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  very  fore- 
most in  point  of  importance,  a  quick  and 
truthful  sensibility  to  impressions  from  nature 
and  humanity.  For  what  is  poetry  but  the 
reproduction,  in  appropriate  language,  of  im- 

fBssions  that  have  been  made  upon  the  mind 
outward  objects  seen  through  the  haze 
passion  or  imagination,  and  grouped  in  the 
reproduction  at  them  with  true  artistic  skill  ? 


Aristotle  has  called  all  poetry  an  imitation 
{fUiMijaig);  and  so  it  is,  provided  we  under- 
stand by  imitation^  not  the  servile  obsequi- 
ousness of  the  copyist,  but  the  independent 
and  creative  energy  which  combines,  in  forms 
that  resemble  nature,  and  are  yet  new,  the 
materials  which  observation  has  supplied. 
A  quick  sensibility,  therefore,  to  outward 
impressions,  is  at  the  basis  of  the  poetic 
temperament ;  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  poetic 
power.  One  poet  may  be  more  passionate 
than  another ;  or  the  soul  of  one  may  range 
through  a  wider  sphere  of  knowledge  and 
observation  than  another ;  or  one  may  have 
the  power  of  levying  contributions  on  the 
domain  of  fancy  with  a  more  capacious  grasp 
than  another;  or  one  may  scatter  with  a 
more  profuse  and  regal  hand  the  treasures  of 
beautiful  or  gorgeous  illustration  than  an- 
other; or  one  may  prefer  the  loftier  and 
larger  objects  of  nature,  while  another  may 
delight  only  in  the  minuter  beauties  of  the 
landscape  ;  or  one  may  love  to  envelope  him- 
self in  gloom,  and  speak  from  amid  the 
shadow  of  rocks  and  the  roar  of  cataracts; 
whilst  another  glories  in  the  broad  sunshine, 
and  loves  to  carol  in  sympathy  with  the  song 
of  birds,  or  by  the  side  of  some  lucid  mur- 
muring stream.  There  is  no  end  to  these 
varieties  of  taste,  and  tendency,  and  capacity 
among  poets.  But,  amidst  all  this  variety, 
there  is  one  element  of  unity— one  faculty 
which  every  true  poet  possesses,  and  without 
which  he  ts  not  a  poet,  but  only  a  moon- 
struck dreamer,  or  a  miserable  rhyme-jingler 
and  line-measurer — 

*'  Qacm  esse  poetam, 
Non  homines,  non  di  non  conceseere 
columns." 

That  faculty  is  the  faculty  of  receiving  just 
and  striking  impressions  from  objects  and 
events,  and  of  reproducing  these  m  new 
combinations  and  under  new  forms.  There 
must  be  a  love  of  nature  and  humanity — a 
sympathy  with  the  true,  and  the  grand,  and 
the  beautiful,  in  being  and  in  action — a  quick 
perception  of  the  finer  essences  which  are 
ever  thrown  off  from  things,  but  which  only 
the  ffifted  eye  can  discern — and  a  power  of 
catching  these  airy  nothings,  and  giving 
them  a  local  habitation  and  a  name ;  there 
must  be  this  in  larger  or  more  limited  meas- 
ure, before  a  man  can  be  a  poet.  And 
where  this  exists  in  any  great  degree,  there 
will  be  one  whose  lyre,  though  touched  bv 
only  a  rustic  hand,  shall  give  forth   such 

genuine  music — ''uttering  such  dulcet  and 
armonious  sounds" — that  all  true  souls  shall 
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yield  response,  and  acknowledge  that  a  true 
poet  18  there. 

This  poetic  sensibility  Mr.  Moir  possessed 
in  a  high  degree,  and  the  predominance  of  it 
is  seen  in  varions  featnres  of  his  poetry.  To 
this  may,  for  instance,  be  attributed  the  pic- 
turesque and  minutely  accurate  descriptions 
with  which  his  poems  are  studded.  He 
seems  to  have  walked  abroad  with  a  soul 
open  to  impressions  from  every  thing  around 
him.  Hence,  every  lovely  or  grand  scene 
that  was  presented  to  his  view,  daguerreo- 
typed  itself  on  hb  soul,  and  lay  there,  to  be 
reproduced  whenever  he  should  find -occasion 
for  it.  His  biographer,  Mr.  Aird,  has  sig- 
naliied  the  minute  accuracy  and  picturesque 
grouping  of  his  descriptions ;  and  thb  fea- 
ture must  have  struck  forcibly  all  readers  of 
his  poetry.  How  finely,  for  instance,  is  the 
following  bit  of  painting  executed!  It  is 
the  description  of  a  moonlight  light  in  sum- 
mer: — 

"  Forth  he  went  :— 
The  moon  from  midnight's  azure  tent 
Shone  down,  and,  with  serenest  light, 
Flooded  the  windless  plains  of  night ; 
The  lake  in  its  clear  mirror  show'd 
£ach  little  star  that  twinkling  glow'd ; 
Aspens  that  quiver  with  a  breath. 
Were  stirless  in  that  hush  of  death  ; 
The  birds  were  nestled  in  their  bowers ; 
The  dew-drops  fflitter*d  on  the  flowers : 
Almost  it  seem'd  as  pitying  Heaven 
Awhile  its  sinless  calm  had  given 
To  lower  regions,  lest  despair 
.  Should  make  abode  for  ever  there ; 
So  softly  pure,  eo  calmly  bright, 
firooded  o'er  earth  the  wings  of  night." 

The  following  is  in  a  dififerent  style,  but 
equally  truthful  and  striking.  It  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  sea-side,  about  dawn,  in  a 
winter  morning : — 

<^At  length  upon  the  solitary  shore 
We  walk'd  of  ocean,  which  with  sullen  voice, 
Hollow,  and  never-ceasing,  to  the  north 
Sang  its  primeval  song.    A  weary  waste ! 
We  passed  through  pools  where  mussel,  clam, 

and  whelk, 
Clove  to  their  gravelly  beds,  o'er  slimy  rocks. 
Ridgy  and  dark,  with  dank  fresh  fuci  green, 
Where  the  prawn  wriggled,  and  the  tiny  crab 
Slid  sideway  from  our  path,  until  we  gain'd 
The  land's  extremest  point,  a  sandy  jut, 
Narrow,  and  by  the  weltering  waves  begirt 
Around;  and   there    we    laid  us  down  and 

watch'd, 
While  from  the  west  the  pale  moon  disappeared 
Pronely,  the  sea-fowl  ana  the  coming  dawn. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  extracts 
to  almost  any  extent.    His  poems  are  full  of 


pictures  carefully  and  skillfully  drawn  of 
natural  scenery,  peculiar  localities,  and  their 
living  concomitants.  His  series  of  poems  on 
Flowers,  and  some  of  his  Miscellaneous  Po- 
ems, such  as  those  entitled,  "  The  Old  Sea- 
port," '*  Bloom  and  Blight,"  "  The  Angler," 
'*  The  Snow,"  ^.,  may  be  cited  as  affording 
plentiful  illustration  of  this.  His  was  a  quick 
and  observant  eje  for  all  the  varieties  of  na- 
ture, even  the  minutest.  As  illustrative  of 
the  extreme  ojceuracy  of  his  observation,  we 
may  select  the  reference  to  the  feathered 
tribes  throughout  his  poems.  He  seems  to 
have  loved  birds,  and  to  have  watched  them 
in  all  their  peculiarities  of  movement  and  re- 
pose, of  song  and  of  silence.  Hence  he  never 
refers  to  them  but  in  language  which  is  as 
scientifically  accurate  as  it  is  poetical.  ''  The 
strutting  turkey  cock  elate,  arches  his  fan- 
like tail  in  state."  The  eider  duck,  «  with 
its  wild  eyes,  and  neck  of  changeful  blue, 
now  dives  down,  now  on  the  surge  flaps  its 
pinions."  The  "startled  ring-dove  rushes 
on  ready  wing  to  the  gloom  of  woods,  brush- 
ing through  the  silent  air  with  a  whirring 
sound."    In  autumn, 

«  The  robin  sits 
Upon  the  mossy  gateway,  singing  clear 
A  requiem  to  the  glory  of  the  woods — 
The   bright   umbrageousness,  which   like   a 

dream 
Hath  perish'd  and  for  ever  passed  away." 

The  blackbird,  "  cloistered  in  the  oak,  sings 
his  anthem  to  the  evening  solemnly ;"  or — 

<<  From  that  tell  ash, 
'Mid  Pinkie's  greenery,  from  his  mellow  throat. 
In  adoration  of  the  setting  sun. 
Chants  forth  his  evening  hymn ;" 

or,  at  twilight,  "sings  sweetly  unseen,  from 
chestnut  green,  till  all  the  air  is  ringing." 
The  sea-mew  screams,  the  cushat  coos,  the 
restless  swallow  twitters,  the  linnet  carols, 
or,  as  it  sits  upon  the  furze,  to  the  silence 
sweetly  sings ;  whilst^ 

**  Up  from  the  grass  the  skylark  flits, 
Pours  forth  its  gushing  song  by  fits, 
And  upwards  soars  on  twinkling  wings." 

And,  whilst  the  wings  of  the  lark  thus 
''twinkle,"  'Uhe  cuckoo's  slumbrous  wing 
dreams  along  the  sunny  vale,"  "and  with 
sooty  wing  sails  slowly  over  the  night-o'er- 
taken  crow  to  its  home."  Every  expression 
here  is  scientifically  correct,  and  indicates 
that  the  author  was  a  close  observer  of  the 
habits  of  birds,  as  well  as  the  possessor  of  a 
graphic  pencil  wherewith  to  depict  them. 
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The  following  are  more  leogthcDed  deeerip- 
tioDS,  aod  ulnstrate  8till  more  fallj  the 
feainre  of  hb  poetry  on  which  I  am  now  en- 
largisg:— 

**  'Twas  the  flosh  of  dawn ;  on  the  dewy  lawn 

Shone  ont  the  pnrplinff  day  ; 
The  lark  on  hiffb,  sang  cmwn  from  the  sky, 

The  thmab  from  the  cbetnut  spray ; 
On  the  hikelet  Une,  the  water  coot 

Oar'd  forth  with  her  sable  yomig. 
While,  at  its  edge,  from  reed  and  sedge,     . 

The  fishei^heron  npsprnng ; 
In  peacefol  pride,  by  Esk's  green  side, 

The  shy  deer  strav'd  through  Roslin  glen ; 
And  the  hill-foac  to  the  Roman  camp 

Stole  op  from  Hawthomden.*' 

**  I  listenM  to  the  linnet's  song ; 
I  heard  the  lyric  lark  prolong 

Her  heartpexuUing  note, 
When,  far  removed  from  mortal  sight, 
She,  soaring  to  the  soarce  of  light, 

Her  way  throash  cloud-land  songht, 
And  from  ethereal  depths  above 
SeemM  hymning  eartn  with  strains  of  love.** 

*'  With  many  a  gnsh  of  music,  from  each  brake, 
Sang  forth  the  choral  linnets ;  and  the  lark 
Ascending  from  the  olover  field,  by  fits 
Soar'd  as  it  sang,  and  dwindled  from  the  sight. 
The  cnshat  stood  amidst  the  topmost  boughs 
Of  the  tall  tree,  his  white-ring'd  neck  aslant 
Down  through  the  leaves  to  see  his  brooding 
mate." 

Mr.  Aird,  after  quoting  the  closing  part  of 
tbia  passage,  says,  *'  A  common  writer  would 
have  given  us  the  cushat  as  iitting  on  the 
top  of  the  tree.  The  poet  knows  better: 
true  to  nature  in  a  minute  but  peculiar  char- 
acteristic, his  cushat '  stood,*  not  on  the  top, 
bat '  amidst  the  topmost  boughs.' "  This  is 
a  just  as  well  as  a  discriminating  criticbm, 
and  brinffs  out  clearly  one  of  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  Mr.  Moir*8  poetry ;  but,  in 
order  fully  to  perceive  its  force,  we  must 
place  by  its  side  the  following  lines  from 
another  poem,  where,  describing  a  January 
leene,  he  says, 

**  While  on  the  beeches  topmost  bough 
The  croaking  raven  sits.'* 

This  clearly  shows  that  it  was  not  by  accident 
that  he  had  represented  the  cushat  as  stand- 
mg  amidst  the  topmost  boughs,  but  that  an 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  both 
birds  tauffht  him  to  represent  them  in  these 
different  but  appropriate  attitudes. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  attiibate 
of  Delta's  poetry,  because  to  myself  this 
forms  one  of  its  chief  charms;  and  by 
nothing  has  he,  in  my  estimation,  more  truly 


formed  a  place  for  himself  amonff  the  sons 
of  song,  than  by  bis  tender  sensibility  to  im- 
pressions from  nature,  and  his  power  of  re- 
producing these  graphically  and  yet  truly. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  such  impressions 
alone  that  he  was  sensible.  He  was  also 
keenly  alive  to  impressions  from  human  in- 
terests and  sympathies.  He  was  naturally  a 
man  of  large  and  tender  affections ;  of  whom 
it  might  truly  be  said  that  <^he  loved  all 
living  things."  Hence  bis  interest  in  such 
characters  as  he  has  described  in  '^The' 
Veteran  Tar;"  his  sympathy  with  foreign 
and  unknown  personages,  as  evinced  in  such 
poems  as  <*The  Contadina/'  or  "The  Im- 
provisatrice ;"  and  his  ready  response  to 
every  appeal  made  to  his  feelings  by  passing 
occurrences  affecting  the  interests  of  bis  fel- 
low-men, as  evidenced  by  bis  poems  in  refer- 
ence to  childhood,  some  of  his  songs,  and 
many  of  his  elegiac  effusions.  Hence,  also, 
the  deeptoned  notes  of  tenderness  and  sad- 
ness wnich  he  has  struck  in  his  poems 
addressed  to  Inez,  the  melancholy  and  plain- 
tive tone  of  his  poems  dedicated  to  remem- 
brance, and  the  affectionate  tenderness  of 
such  verses  as  those  entitled  "  To  mine  own." 
To  this  alsK)  must  be  traced  one  quality  in 
which  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  rarely 
equalled — that  of  deep  and  soul-subduing 
pathos.  His  verses  entitled  *'  Weep  not  for 
her,"  those  already  cited  as  the  production 
of  Mungo  Glen,  and  inserted  among  his  col- 
lected poems  under  the  title  of  **  The  Rustic 
Lad's  Lament  in  the  Town,"  his  *'  Graves  of 
the  Dead,"  and  many  others,  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  the  truest  pathos.  But  still 
beyond  these  in  depth  and  intensity  of  ten- 
derness, are  his  poems  on  the  death  of  his 
children,  especially  that  most  touching  of 
dirges,  <'Casa  Wappy;"  a  composition  of 
which  his  biographer  has  beautifully  said, 
'*  Poem  we  are  loath  to  call  it :  such  thing^s 
are  not  made  by  the  brain;  they  are  the 
spilth  of  the  human  heart — that  wonderful 
fountain  fed  from  the  living  veins  of  heaven, 
and  welling  over."  Of  these  "Domestic 
Verses,"  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey — the  foremost 
critic  of  his  day,  and  a  man  not  to  be  cap- 
tivated by  any  thing  that  was  not  genuine — 
wrote  to  their  author, "  I  am  sure  that  what 
you  have  written  is  more  genuine  pathos 
than  any  thing  almost  I  have  ever  rend  in 
verse,  and  is  so  tender  and  true,  so  sweet 
and  natural,  as  to  make  all  lower  recommend- 
ations indifferent." 

The  prevailing  sweetness  and  tenderness 
of  his  poetry  has  led  to  his  being  generally 
spoken  of  as  *'  the  amiable  Delta."    But  it 
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would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was 
not  susceptible  of  impressions  also  from  the 
sterner  and  loftier  aspects  of  human  life. 
His  historical  and  romantic  poems  show  that 
he  was  aliTC  to  all  the  fine  emotions  which 
the  memory  of  the  past,  with  its  splen^d 
deeds  and  its  shadowy  scenery,  awakens; 
and  his  songs  and  occasional  poems  indicate 
how  he  could  catch  the  spirit  of  his  theme, 
and  with  true  poetic  enthusiasm  give  fitting 
utterance  to  it.  His  stanzas  for  the  Bumr 
Festival  have  been  universally  admired,  and 
deservedly;  for,  though  rather  too  much 
drawn  out,  they  are  full  of  a  manly  vigor 
and  a  generous  enthusiasm,  and  express  the 
vely  feelings  of  jubilant  heartiness  which  it 
was  the  design  of  that  festival  to  evoke. 
Very  fine  also,  of  its  kind,  is  bis  song  for  the 
Dalhousie  Dinner.  His  song  entitled  "  Mourn 
for  the  Brave,"  is  a  lyric  which  miffht  almost 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  Campbell  s  *'  Battle 
of  the  Baltic,"  or  his  *'  Mariners  of  England." 
Had  it  sppeared  for  the  first  time  now,  and  in 
reference  to  the  present  war,  it  would  have 
been  hailed  as  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
effusions  which  are  found  in  the  columns  of 
our  newspapers,  as  intended  to  embody  and 
express  the  feeling  with  which  the  universal 
nation  looks  at  this  moment  to  the  fields 
of  Alma  and  Inkermann,  and  the  heights 
above  SebastopoL 

There  is  but  one  feature  more  of  Mr. 
M<Nr's  poetry  to  which  I  shall  adverL  It 
is  one  which  is  not  an  accident  of  that  poetry, 
but  is  closely  entwined  with  its  very  sub- 
stance, as  it  arose  from  the  author's  own  pro- 
foundest  nature.  I  refer  to  the  rich  hue  of 
moral  and  religious  though  tfulness  which  is 
thrown  over  almost  all  his  productions. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  not  properly 
religious  or  ethical  poems ;  the^  are  some- 
thing vastly  better — secular  subjects  treated' 
in  a  spirit  of  deep,  religious,  and  moral  feel- 
ing, which  displays  itself  at  once  perfectly 
naturally,  and  so  as  to  hallow  and  render 
profitable  for  the  highest  purposes  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  merely  beautiful 
or  striking.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his 
poems,  without  marking  abundant  proofs  of  a 
deep  sensibility  to  religious  impressions,  and 
a  strong  tendency  to  moral  reflection.  His 
very  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  usually 
terminate  in  some  "  meditative  lay"  of  a  re- 
ligious kind.  His  elegiac  effusions  are  all  of 
this  class.  His  obituary  verses  are  gilded  all 
over  with  the  light  of  religion.  And  such 
poems  as  "The  Message  of  Seth" — the 
latest,  I  believe,  he  wrote — the  sonnets  on  the 
"  Scottish  Sabbath,"  his  "  Christmas  Mus- 


ings," and  some  others,  are  throughout,  and 
avowedly,  of  a  religious  character.    Soma 
of  his  critics,  indeed,  have  oomplamed,  that 
occasionally  he  has  yielded  to  the  poetical 
license,  more  than  in  sober  reason  can  be  con- 
sidered justifiable  in  respect  of  strict  ortho- 
doxy of  expression,  and  for  this  charge  there 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  grounds; 
but,  as  his  morality  is  ever  of  t^  purest 
kind,  so,  in  general,  his  religious  utterances 
and  aspirations  are  in  accoraance  with  that 
form  of  evangelical  belief  which  he  avowed. 
I  have  sua  that  the  religious  and  moral 
sentiments  which  are  introduced  into  his 
poetry  appear  there  perfectly  naturally.    I 
mean  by  this,  that  they  bear  no  traces  of 
having  been  inserted  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  giving  an  aspect  of  seriousness  and  solem- 
nity to  the  piece,  but  have  flowed  into  it  on 
the  current  of  the  author's  genuine  and 
spontaneous  feeling.     Mr.  Moir  was  a  man 
of  a  fine  ethical  nature — a  nature  that  re> 
sponded  readily  to  all  sound  moral  principles, 
and  was  attuned  to  all  the  harmonies  of 
sound  moral  feeling.    There  was,  besides,  a 
tendency  to  pensiveness  in  him,  which  was 
not  melancholy  or  sadness,  but  only  the  hue 
of  a  spirit  '*  on  which  the  sun  had  looked," 
and  which  consequently,  received  in  deeper 
sombreness  the  shades  that  were  flung  upon 
it  from  the  clouds  of  life,  and  the  awful 
shadows  of  the  world  to  come.     All  thia 
conspired  to  make  him  susceptible  to  religious 
impressions,  and  to  induce  him  to  look  at 
things  under  a  religious  aspect    To  him  re- 
ligion was,  indeed,  in  his  own  striking  words, 

the 

« 

'^  Soother  of  life,  physician  of  all  ill, 
The  more  than  reputation,  wealth,  or  power. 
To  the  soars  garden  the  most  glorious  flower, 
Earth's  link  to  heaven." 

And  this  feeling  deepened  and  strengthened 
as  he  grew  older,  until  it  came  out  in  full 
development,  as  he  went  down  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
solemn,  but  not  appalled,  conscious  and  con- 
fessing that  he  was  a  poor  sinner,  but  trust- 
ing for  pardon  to  that  Redeemer,  of  whom 
in  earlier  days  he  had  sung — 

"  At  contrite  hearts  he  will  not  scoff— 
Whoever  knocks,  an  entrance  wins : 
Then  let  as  at  the  Cross  throw  off 

The  burden  of  our  sins; 
And  though  their  dye  be  black  as  night. 
His  blood  can  make— has  made  them  white.'' 

A  scene  touching  beyond  expression  is 
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timt  of  Mmr's  deatb-bed,  as  described  by 

Mr.  Aird.    Witb  words  of  simple  and  manljr 

penitoice— of  bright  and  earnest  faith,  and 

amid  gnahes  of  hnmaa  tenderness,  and  ntter- 

ancea  of  a  lore  stronger  thsn  death — he 

loosened  himself  from  earth,  and  bad  fare- 

'well  to  its  attractions,  and  '*  went  bis  eternal 

wmj/^  as  OilfiUan  has  expressed  it,  leaving 

bebifaid  him  a  remembrance  which  shall  long 

be  fragrant  wherever  he  was  known.    The 

ceneration  of  those  who  were  familiar  with 

bis  manlj  presence  shall  soon  have  passed 

away,  many  of  them  to  sleep  beside  himself  in 

that  noble  chnrchyard  where  his  dast  rests 

with  that  of  his  dear  ones ;  but  it  will  be  many 

generations  before  the  tradition  of  bb  gentle 


and  noble  qualities  shall  cease  to  ling^ 
around  the  locality  where  his  life  was  spent, 
and  from  which  no  temptations  of  fame  or 
wealth  could  ever  draw  him ;  and  as  long  as 
English  literature  shall  last,  there  is  no  risk 
that  his  name  shall  be  forgotten,  or  his  fame 
as  a  poet  perish.  May  his  example  stir 
many  yonng  hearts  to  pursue  a  similar 
course  to  hia,  that,  by  a  wise  combination  of 
mental  culture,  with  patient  continuance  m 
the  career  of  honest  industry,  and  a  faithful 
attention  to  all  the  claims  of  domestic,  social, 
and  religious  duty,  they  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  life  of  enlightened  usefulness,  and 
prepare  for  an  honorable  and  a  happy 
death! 
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THE    COUNTESS    OF    BLESSINGTON* 


Thk  world  has  long  associated  with  the 
oame  of  Lady  Blessington,  beauty,  wealth, 
rank,  intellect,  splendor  of  position,  and  the 
lavidi  homage  of  all  the  silted  minds  of  the 
sge.  Our  interest,  therefore,  is  excited  to 
know  what  life  an  individual  thus  endowed 
wrought  out  of  such  rare  and  precious  gifts. 
Besides,  for  twenty  years  she  held  a  promi- 
nent poeition  in  the  literary  world  of  London ; 
rsignmg  there,  indeed,  as  queen  paramount 
ofintelTect ;  so  that  the  mental  history  of  the 
century  would  be  incomplete  without  a  page 
devoted  to  her  remarkable  career. 

By  the  desire  of  her  family,  her  papers 
and  correspondence  were  placed  in  Dr.  Mad- 
den's  hands  for  publication ;  a  man  admir- 
aUy  fitted  for  the  important  task  of  editing 
a  literary  life  so  inwoven  with  the  social  pres- 
ent, with  names  of  living  persons,  and  with 
recent  events,  as  his  own  literary  career  had 
likewise  brought  him  into  contact  with  all 
the  leading  celebrities  of  modem  English 
fiterature ;  so  that  most  of  those  associated 
with  Lady  Blessington's  memoirs  he  had 
himself  known  personally. 

The  panorama  of  literary  life  which  he  ex- 

*  "The  Literary  Life  and  Correepondenee  of  the 
OouiteM  of  Bletnngton."  B v  R.  R.  liaddeo, 
1LRXA.  %  ToH  8?ii.  liondoa :  T.  a  Kewby,  1855. 


hibits  passed  before  his  own  eyes ;  and  the 
interesting  sketches  introduced  of  remarkable 
persons  have  the  additional  value  of  being 
also  personal  recollections. 

Dr.  Madden  likewise  was  the  confidential 
friend  of  Lady  Blessington  for  twenty-seven 

fears.  He  had  seen  her  in  the  pride  of  her 
eauty,  had  sunned  himself  in  the  flashes  of 
her  wit,  and  been  a  witness  of  her  intellectual 
triumphs  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Gore- 
House  ;  and  finally,  when  the  splendor  of 
her  life  had  passed  away,  we  find  him  stand- 
ing beside  her  grave,  in  a  foreign  land,  a 
mourning  friend  amongst  the  few  left  to 
mourn. 

With  all  these  advantages  of  personal 
knowledge  upon  roost  subjects  of  which  he 
treats,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Madden 
has  not  only  produced  a  work  of  intense  in- 
terest— the  very  best  contribution  to  literary 
history  which  has  been  given  to  the  world 
during  the  present  century — ^but  has  also  ac- 
complished the  task  of  biographer,  in  a  man- 
ner that  may  well  serve  as  a  model  to  all 
future  lords  and  gentlemen  who  shall  under- 
take to  edit  literary  lives.  There  is  nothing 
trivial  inserted — nolhinff  that  has  not  some 
permanent  interest,  as  illustrating  the  char- 
acters  of  some  remarkable  persons.    The 
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correspoDdence,  also,  is  admirably  selected, 
comprusiDg  every  great  name  that  England 
has  known  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Letters 
from  all  the  celebrated  men  of  the  era  may 
be  found  in  it,  forming  a  collection  of  wit  and 
wisdom,  unrivalled  in  any  modern  published 
literary  correspondence  for  variety,  extent, 
and  interest. 

Dr.  Madden  is,  besides,  a  practiced  and 
eloquent  writer — a  man  of  considerable  liter- 
ary eminence,  of  singular  and  extensive  eru- 
dition, to  which  his  far  extended  travels  have 
greatly  contributed ;  an  historian,  philosopher 
and  man  of  science ;  with  penetrating  judg- 
ment, extensive  experience,  and  fine,  culti- 
vated taste ;  and  yet  more,  he  is  a  man  of 
a  high  moral  tone  of  mind,  who,  as  a  biogra- 
pher, would  not  descend  to  palliate  errors, 
though  with  clear,  calm  intellect  he  can  trace 
the  exotcrie-causes  that  led  to  ihem,  and 
separate  the  unhappy  re^-ults  of  circumstance, 
fatality,  destiny,  from  the  soul  itself,  which 
may  still  struggle  bravely  on  to  assert  its 
nobility  through  all  the  weakness  and  vacilla- 
tion of  the  unguided  senses — a  struggle 
which,  to  those  who  witness  it,  is  matter  for 
profound  sympathy  and  earnest  pity ;  pity 
for  the  combatant  called  to  fight  the  warfare 
between  the  passions  and  the  soul. 

Very  different  judgments  have  been  dealt 
out  by  the  world  upon  Lady  Blessington — 
some  laudatory,  as  to  a  shrined  idol ;  others 
remorseless  as  death,  and  cruel  as  the  grave. 
The  philosophic  biographer  pronounces  no 
ultimate  dictum.  He  only  lays  the  human 
life  before  us,  with  all  its  faults  and  follies, 
for  us  to  search  into  and  reflect  upon,  and 
work  thereout,  for  our  own  life,  whatever 
help  we  can ;  this  being  the  primary  meaning 
of  all  biographies,  not  the  mere  satisfying  of 
curiosity.  But  side  by  side  with  the  failings 
and  short-comings,  he  shows  us  aUo  the  in- 
destructible, noble  elements  of  a  nature;  the 
generous  heart — the  tender, womanly  feelings; 
and  makes  the  ever-during  good  plead  pardon, 
as  it  were,  for  the  transient  evil.  One  is  of  the 
soul,  immortal  and  eternal— part  of  its  own  un- 
dying essence ;  the  other  was  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstance— an  unguided  youth,  an  unorgan- 
ized education,  a  fatal,  miserable  marriage ; 
and  later,  the  seductive  influence  of  an  at- 
mosphere of  adulation — the  Maelstrom  of 
literary  excitement,  warring  vanities,  and 
agonies  of  display,  into  which  she  was 
plunged;  the  turmoil  and  the  glory  with 
which  the  world  always  surrounds  the  beau- 
tiful, the  wealthy,  and  the  btilliant. 

And  out  of  all  these  mighty  influences  to 
evil,  she  had  to  work  out  a  pure  law  of  life,  for 


she  had  been  taught  none-^that  stem  law 
which  says,  lovb  not  tbs  world.  Was  it  an 
easy  task,  think  you  ?  Let  him  or  her  who 
has  been  so  gifted,  tried,  and  tempted,  an- 
swer. And  yet  there  were  strivings  after  it ; 
and  deep  sadness  at  conscious  failures.  And 
sometimes  a  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  life 
rose  up  before  her  in  the  still  silence  of  the 
night,  when  the  incense-clouds  of  praise  no 
longer  threw  a  mist  between  her  and  heaven. 
For  in  the  record  she  has  left  of  those  hours, 
called  ''  The  Book  of  Night  Thoughts,"  we 
can  trace  dim  yearnings  for  a  higher  life  of 
purity  and  power ;  aspirations  for  pardon  and 
peace ;  the  viewless  sorrow,  the  inner  weep- 
mg  of  a  soul  over  its  own  sin. 

That  she  was  happy,  appears  nowhere, 
either  in  her  letters  or  diaries  ;  yet  hers  was 
a  life  diffusing  happiness — all  were  benefited 
who  approached  her.     Her  kindness  was  in- 
stinct, yet  ardent  as  though  it  had  been  pas- 
sion ;  and,  above  all  women  of  her  time,  she 
fascinated  :  and  fascination  is  a  moral  grace, 
for  it  has  its  source  in  the  soul — it  is  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  charity.     In  this,  therefore, 
we  find  whereon  to  rest  an  admiration  of  her, 
and  out  of  which  to  seek  a  model.    A  life  of 
radiance  and  glitter  was  not  wholly  lost  for 
higher  ends.     There  were  some  divine  ele- 
ments in  it  that  at  the  last  hour  angels  might 
carry  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  to  plead  for 
the  weak  woman's  nature  that  was  to  stand 
before  his  judgment  seat.    How  many  timid, 
struggling  intellects  she  encouraged,  till  they 
rose  into  power  and  success  1  Ilow  she  sym- 
pathized with  the  suffering,  relieved  the  dis- 
tressed, and  supported  honorably  those  who 
had  sacrificed  her  young  life  for  their  own 
sordid  interests.    These  thingrg  we  can  trace 
through  her  correspondence.    '*I  write  for 
money,"  she  says,  **  and  what  will  sell."    *•  I 
never  write,"  says  Landor,  "but  to  better 
men."   Here  was  a  contrast  between  a  weak 
and  an  exalted  nature.     But  why  does  she 
write  trash  and  twaddle  —  "whatever  the 
publishers  want,  and  that  is  always  trash  "  ? 
Was  it  to  deck  her  person  with  more  jewels  ? 
No.    In  a  letter  to  Landor,  she  says — "I 
have  been  very  unwell  of  late.   The  truth  is, 
the  numerous  family  of  father,  mother,  sis- 
ter, brother,  and  his  six  children  that  I  have 
to  write  for,  compels  me  to  write,  when  my 
health  would  demand  a  total  reipose  from  lit- 
erary exertion." 

This  father,  who  was  supported,  through- 
out his  very  goodfor-nothioff  life,  by  his 
daughters,  three  countesses.  Tike  poor  old 
Pere  Ooriot  in  Balzac's  novel,  was  a  Mr. 
Power,  of  Waterford,  who  afterwards  resided 
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■^t  Clonmel  with  his  family — a  rough,  rude 
K-pecimen  of  the  Irish  middle  class  of  sixty 
years  ago ;  handsome  and  rollicking,  illiterate 
^nd  pretentious,  fond  of  rioting  and  revellings, 
^f  field-sports  and  garrison  society,  dissipated 
oibroad  and  brutal  at  home.   In  '98  he  vtm  a 
vnagistrate,  hunting  rebels,  though  a  Roman 
<^atbolio  himself;  the  end  of  which  hunting 
■^KHAy  that  he  shot  one  under  suspicious  cir. 
cumstances  of  undue   haste,  was  tried  for 
murder,  but  acquitted.    The  mother,  of  the 
maiden  name  of  Sheehy,  was  a  plain,  uncul- 
tivated woman,  without  pretensions  of  any 
sort ;  a  negation  of  all  giftH,  of  whom  nothing 
particular  is  recorded  but  that  she  died  in 
Clarendon-street,  Dublin,  some  twenty  years 
ago.     Of  this  unpromising  pair  were   born 
three  daughters — Marguerite,  who  bec:ime 
afterwards  Countess  of  Blessin^ton;  Ellen, 
Viscountess  Canterbury ;  and  Mary    Anne, 
Countess  de  St  Marsault.  This  exaltation  of 
the  Power  family  seems  a  strange  freak  of 
destiny ;  nothing  leads  up  to  it  by  any  per- 
ceptible seauence.     That  one  girl  out  of  the 
obscure  Irish  village  of  Knockbritt  should 
have  been  raised   to  the  peerage,  were  a 
triumph  of  Irish  beauty  sufficient  to  satibfy 
the  imagination  of  any  romancist ;  but  here 
are  three,  from  the  one  family,  too,  all  des- 
tined to  wear  the  coronet. 

However,  the  Sheehvs  could  claim  kindred 
with  the  best  blood  in  Ireland,  though  it  was 
only  in  the  old  time,  long  ago.  Latterly 
they  had  sunk  to  minor  situations,  such  as 
provincial  editors,  masters  of  workhouses, 
sod  the  like.  Amongst  her  ancestors  by  the 
mother's  side.  Lady  Blessington  could  claim 
the  chiefs  of  Thomond,  Desmond,  Ormond, 
ind  the  O'Sullivans— dukes,  marquises,  and 
barons — high  blood  and  noble,  and  rebel 
bloody  too ;  for  without  it  her  nature  would 
not  have  been  so  intensely  Irish.  Uer 
mother's  father,  Edmund  Sheehy,  was  exe- 
cuted for  rebellion  in  1 766  ;  a  maternal  cou- 
sin. Father  Sheehy,  was,  for  a  like  political 
offence,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at 
Clonmel ;  and  her  mother's  brother  was 
murdered  on  his  own  property.  These 
events,  probably,  disgusted  her  early  with 
the  romantic  theories  of  Irish  revolutionists, 
out  of  which  no  fact  ever  comes  but  Death. 
In  one  of  her  letters  to  Dr.  Madden,  she 
says : — "  Women,  in  my  opinion,  have  no 
biuine&s  with  politics :  and  I,  above  all 
women,  have  a  horror  of  mixing  myself  up 
with  them.  I  must  content  myself  in  wish- 
ing well  to  my  poor  country." 

The  early  days  of  the  young  Marguerite 
were  passed  at  Clonmel,  where  the  father's 


house  became  the  resort  of  the  usual  Irish 
provincial  society — the  garrison,  the  assize 
bar,  and  the  political  adherents  of  the  favor- 
ite member.     The  usual  Irish  provincial  life 
followed — dancing  and  drinking,  politics  and 
love  ;  but  none  excited  the  latter  passion,  at 
assize  ball  or  other  provincial  festivities,  like 
the  two  Miss  Powers,  Marguerite  and  Ellen. 
Every  one  talked  of  their  beauty,  their  grace 
in  dancing,   and  their  elegance  in    dress. 
Every  one  was  in  love  with  them,  especially 
the  garrison ;  and  in  one  day  Marguerite, 
then  but  fifteen,  had  two  offers  for  her  hand 
from  officers  of  family  and  fortune.     One  of 
the^e  gentlemen  she  liked;    the  other  she 
feared  and  dreaded,  with  an  intuitive  shrink- 
ing dislike  and  repugnance.     But  he  was  "  a 
better  match,"  and  her  parents  aceepted  him 
for  their  daughter,  without  consulting  her  at 
all  on  the  subject.     In  her  own  account  of 
the  circumstance,  given  to  Dr.  Madden,  she 
says,  that  when  her  father  announced  to  her 
that  she  was  to  marry  Captain  Farmer,  she 
burst  into  tears,  prayed,  and  protested,  but 
was  answered  by  menaces  and  violence ;  so 
that  finally  '*  she  consented  to  sacrifice  her- 
self, and  marry  a  man  for  whom  she  felt  the 
utmost    repugnance."      She  had   not  been 
long  under  her  husband's  roof,  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  he  was  subject  to  fits  of 
insanity  (of    which  her    father    had    been 
aware,  though  he  concealed  the  information 
from  her).     She  lived  with  him  about  three 
months,  during   which   time   he  frequently 
treated  her  with  personal  violence  ;  he  used 
to  strike  her  on  the  face,  pinch  her  till  her 
arms  were  black  and  h^e,  lock  her  up  when- 
ever he  went  abroad,  and  has  often  left  her 
without  food  till  she  felt  almost  famished." 
Finally  she   fled   from    him.     Waa   she   to 
blame  for  so  far  ?     Wo  think  not.     As  her 
biographer  obser\'es  justly,  "The  interests 
of   religion,  of  truth,  and  morality  do  not 
require  us  to  throw  aside  all  consideration  of 
the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances, 
as  the  antecedents  of  error,  when  judging 
of  a  single  fact."    She  fled  to  her  father's 
house,  but  there  was  no  longer  a  home  for 
her  there.    The  parents  hsd  provided  her  a 
destiny,  and  thought  she  ought  to  accept  if, 
and  make  the  best  of  it.     There  was  a  Cap- 
tain Jenkins,  also,  of  the  dragoons,  paying 
attention  to  Ellen,  the  second  daughter,  at 
this  time,  and   they  fancied   the    beautiful 
Marguerite  made  him  waver  in  his  allegiance.* 

*  This  gentlemsn  never  did  become  conDected 
by  marriage  with  the  Power  family.  Dr.  Madden 
states  that,  "  when  rather  advanced  in  year»,  he 
married  the  Baroness  Callabrclla,  the  sifter  of  a 
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"  Tho  father  was  UDkind,  more  iliaa  un- 
kind. She  was  looked  on  aa  an  mierloper  in 
the  house — as  one  who  interfered  with  the 
proapectB  and  advancement  in  life  of  her 
aistere."  The  young  girl  had  again  to  seek 
a  home,  and  she  went  to  reside  with  an  aunt. 
At  fifteen,  with  her  beauty  and  quick  warm 
feelinga,  and  without  a  father's  home  or  a 
husband's  proteclion,  she  was  left  to  battle 
as  she  might  with  the  waves  of  life  alone. 

About  this  time  the  Tyrone  militia  was 
stationed  at  Clonmel ;  of  which  corps  Lord 
Moantjoy  and  Ool«  Stewart,  of  Killymoon, 
were  the  successiTa  colonels.  They  became 
acquainted  with  the  Power  family.  Chance 
brought  together  people  destined  for  a  life 
long  connection.  Twelve  or  thirteen  years 
later  Lord  Mountjoy,  afterwards  the  Earl  of 
Blessington,  became  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Farmer.  But  we  are  anticipating.  Lord 
Mountjoy  went  away,  and  took  a  Mrs. 
Browne  under  his  protection,  then  living  sep- 
arated from  her  husband,  and,  on  the  hus- 
band's death,  he  married  her.  They  had 
many  children ;  but  the  only  legitimate  issue 
of  this  marriage  was  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner, 
afterwards  Countess  D'Orsay,  and  a  son  who 
died  young. 

Meanwhile  these  thirteen  years  of  Mrs. 
Farmer's  life — the  warm  spring  of  life,  with 
its  hot  sunshine  and  quick  tears — pass  by  in 
obscurity,  we  scarcely  know  how ;  some  in 
Paris,  some  in  London,  but  her  biographer 
ofifers  no  record  of  them.  She  has  not  at- 
tempted literature  as  yet ;  and  if  her  name 
18  heard  in  the  great  world  of  fashion,  it  is 
not  with  plaudits,  ^t  length,  in  1815,  we 
find  her  residing  in  London,  and  there  she 
again  meets  Lord  Blessington.  With  extrav- 
agant sorrow,  and  funeral  obsequies  that 
cost  £4,000,  he  had  buried  his  first  wife,  and 
was  now  a  widower.  Three  years  after,  the 
iron  fetters  that  bound  Mrs.  Farmer  to  a 
dead  marriage  were  also  broken.  Her  hus- 
band, Captain  Farmer,  killed  himself  in  a  fit 
of  half  madness ;  and,  four  months  after  the 
catastrophe,  his  widow  became  Countess  of 
Blessington. 

From  this  period  her  real  life  begins.  The 
former  had  been  a  mere  protozoic  period — 
chaos  and  darkness.  Now  she  emerges  from 
the  cloud  into  full  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence— wealth,  rank,  distinction  and  celebrity. 

Sinileman  of  some  notoriety  in  bis  day — Mr.  Ball 
Qghes — the  widow,  first  of  a  Mr.  Lee,  and  secondly 
of  a  Bfr.  De  Blacqaire.  This  lady,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  meaDS,  parchased  a  sniall 
property  on  the  Continent,  with  some  right  of 
seigaiorage,  from  which  she  derives  her  title." 


At  onca  her  salom  are  crowded  with  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  England ;  ahe  begins 
to  recognise  that  sbei  too,  has  genius ;  and, 
if  ladies  of  fashioo  will  not  patronise  her, 
she  can  take  her  pdsitioii  at  once  as  leader 
of  intellect.  Now  she  has  attained  her  proper 
sphere,  and  moves  in  it  with  such  grace 
and  harmony,  that  all  are  fascinated  who 
approach  her. 

It  was  a  long  way  from  the  poor  Iriah 
villaffe  of  KnocSbritt  to  the  summit  of  Lon- 
don distinction ;  but  she  had  reached  it,  and 
graces  the  elevation.  The  statue  is  worthy 
of  the  pedestal.  Her  life  we  see  is  opening 
out  into  great  dramatic  scenes,  full  of  start- 
ling contrasts.  In  the  first  we  beheld  a  poor 
young  girl,  locked  up,  half-starved,  beaten, 
pinched,  insulted  by  her  husband.  Theie 
seems  no  hope  for  her  there ;  and  the  scene 
closes  upon  a  general  sobbing  of  the  au- 
dience. But  the  curtain  rises  for  the  second 
act,  and  lo !  a  beautiful  woman — throned  like 
a  sultana,  with  all  London  worshipping  at  her 
feet  Is  this  a  compensation,  or  a  trial,  to 
our  poor  Irish  girl?  We  shall  see.  But 
such  is  destiny.  She  is  now  twenty-eighL 
Let  us  pause  to  contemplate  her,  as  described 
by  her  biographer  at  this  period : — 

"  In  the  perfection  of  matured  beauty,  her  fhrm 
was  exquisitely  moulded,  inclining  to  fulness,  hot 
no  finer  proportions  could  be  imagined ;  her 
movements  graceful  and  natural  at  all  times,  in 
her  merriest  as  well  as  gayest  moods.  Tbe  pe- 
culiar character  of  her  beauty  consisted  in  the 
correspondence  of  every  feature  with  the  emotion 
of  her  mind.  The  instant  a  joyous  thought  took 
possession  of  her  fancy,  you  read  it  in  her  spark- 
ling eyes,  her  laughing  lips;  you  heard  it  in  her 
ringing  laugh,  clear  ana  sweet  as  cbildhood*8 
merriest  tones.*' 

But  here  was  the  grand  secret  of  her  fas- 
cination : — 

**  There  was  a  geniality  in  the  warmth  of  her 
Irish  feelings,  an  abandonment  of  all  care,  of  all 
apparent  consciousness  of  her  own  powers  of  at- 
traction ;  a  glowing  sun-shine  of  good-humor  and 
good-nature  in  the  smiles,  and  wit,  and  laughter 
of  this  lovely  woman,  seldom  surpassed  in  the 
looks  and  expression  of  any  person,  however 
beautiful.  Her  voice  was  sweetly  modulated,  and 
low,  elear,  silver-toned.  All  her  beauty,  without 
this  exquisite  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the 
witchery  of  its  tones,  would  have  been  only  a 
secondary  attraction." 

Her  voice,  and  this  ''sweet  Irish  laugh 
of  hers,"  are  continually  alluded  to  by  her 
admiring  correspondents.  Indeed,  though 
we  can  not  speak  from  experience,  her  exist- 
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osce  to  us  being  nothing  more  than  a  tradi- 

jtfon  of  past  beauty  and  mysteiy,  yet  it  is 

unpossible  not  to  belieTe  in  the  many  fasci- 

ttatioos  of  Lady  Blessingfon,  bot  especially 

^  her  beauty  and  gentle  kindness.     All  her 

^Correspondents  bear  witness  to  those  graces. 

£(er  h^nd  had  been  copied  in  marble,  and 

•Prince  Schwartsenberg  thus  writes  concern- 

5«ig  it  :— 

**  I  kiss  that  k>vely  hand,  even  as  yon  permitted 

ixxe  when  I  took  my  leave.    Send  me  the  one  of 

marble,  that  I  may  warm  it  with  my  lips.    .    .    . 

Xn  the  midst  of  my  solitode  your  image  comes  to 

coD«ole  me.  1  love  to  recall  your  enchanting  form, 

Wkod  the   hoars  I  paf<sed  near  you  seem  to  me  a 

dream.     .    •    .     Write  to  me  two  lines,  and  a 

third  which  says  Marguerite,  and  I  am  happy. 

^hen  shall  I  see  you  again,  and  recount  my  ad- 

Tentares  while  you  listen,  resting  your  beautiful 

band    open   that  lovely  hair  I  have  admired  so 

often?" 

And  Moore  reminds  her  of  the  day  when 
he  beheld  "  two  dazzling  faces  popped  out 
of  a  window  in  Sackville-street"  (those  of 
the  sisters  Marguerite  and  Ellen.) 

Lord  Blessington  had  kept  his  second  mar- 
riage a  secret,  even  fron;  his  own  friends. 
None  of  them  were  awrre  of  it,  until  at  a 
dinner  given  to  a  distinguished  circle  in  Hen- 
rietta-street, in  the  same  room  where  the 
£4.000  catafalque  of  the  deceased  wife  had 
lain,  he  entered  **  with  a  kuly  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  and  in  bridal  costume,  leaning 
noon  his  arm,  and  presented  her  as  Lndy 
Blrt>ingtcn."  Decorations,  costly  as  the 
catafalque,  were  now  lavished  on  the  new 
bride.  At  Mountjoy  Forest  she  found  her 
private  sitting-room  hung  with  crimson  silk 
Velvet,  trimmed  with  gold.  At  their  hotel 
m  Paris  the  reception-rooms  were  fitted  up 
vith  crimson  satin  and  gold.  Gold,  and 
marble,  and  mirrors,  abounded  everywhere. 
But  her  ladyship's  bed-room  and  dressing- 
.  room  was  •*  a  surprise  of  splendor,  prepared 
for  her  by  her  gallant  hush md"  (to  use  her 
own  woids).  'i  ne  bed  was  silvered  in  place  of 
being  gilt,Hnd  rested  on  the  backs  of  two  large 
silver  swans.  It  whs  placed  in  a  recess, 
lined  with  fluted  white  silk,  while  pale  blue 
tilk  curtains,  lined  with  white,  fell  from  the 
frieze,  which  was  supported  by  columns  at 
each  side.  A  tilveied  sof.4,  resting  on  a  vel- 
vet C'-irpet  of  pale  blue,  rich  coffers  for  jewels 
and  India  shawU,  a  silver  lamp,  and  all  the 
ornameiitH  silvered,  complete  the  picture. 
The  dres^in^-room  had  hangings  of  blue  silk, 
covered  v^iih  lace,  and  the  furniture  whs  all 
8iK>r«^d  like  the  bed.     The  bith-room  also, 
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with  its  draperies  of  white  lace,  its  marble 
floor,  painted  ceiling,  and  alabaster  lamp,  in 
the  form  of  a  lotus,  is  a  pretty  picture  to 
contemplate;  but  we  have  had  enough  of 
sybarite  upholstery. 

The  splendid  town  mansion  of  the  new- 
married  Lord  and  Lady  became,  as  we  have 
said,  the  rendezvous  of  all  men  of  intellect 
— literati,  statesmen,  artists,  eminent  men  in 
all  professions,  were  the  habitual  visitors  of 
the  house.  Two  royal  dukes  even  conde- 
scended to  do  homage  at  the  new  shrine  of 
Irish  beauty  and  intellect.  Canning  and 
Castlereagh,  Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell, 
Scarlett,  Jekyll,  Erskine,  and  other  celebri- 
ties paid  their  devoirs  there.  Kemble  and 
Matthews,  Laurence  and  Wilkie ;  eminent 
divines.  Parr  and  others ;  Rogers  and  Moore 
were  among  her  votaries ;  and  all  murmured 
around  the  fair  countess  their  homage  of  ad- 
miration, respect,  or  gratitude  ;  for  to  all  she 
had  shown  some  courtesy  or  kindness,  spe- 
cial and  graceful.  All  who  approached  her 
found  sympathy,  and  by  this  quick  sympathy 
with  otbeis  she  won  their  confidence.  This 
was  perhaps  the  great  secret  of  her  powers 
of  attraction,  and  for  this  beautiful  and  wo- 
manly grace,  that  made  her  presence,  her 
letters,  her  kind  words  and  smiles  synony- 
mous with  happiness,  may  many  errors  be 
forgiven. 

About  three  years  after  Lady  Blessinc^ton's 
marriage,  among  the  distinguished  foreigners 
who  appeared  at  her  hou^e  were  the  Due  de 
Gramont,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  young 
Count  D'Orsay.  The  Count  was  handsome 
as  the  divine  Apollo,  and  clever  and  brillirint 
in  addition.  With  such  qualities  he  soon 
won  the  ardent  friend&hip  of  Loid  and  Lady 
Blesfeington.  They  were  meditating  a  tour 
through  Italy,  and  proposed  that  he  should 
accompany  them.  Tlie  rest  of  the  party 
consisted  of  Miss  Power,  afterwards  th»* 
Comlesse  de  St.  Marsault,  and  Mr.  Chailes 
Matthews,  the  pi  esent  great  comedian,  then  a 
youth  of  twenty,  and  a  prot6g6  of  Lord 
Blessington's.  At  Genoa  they  met  Lord 
Byron,  who  describes  Lady  Blessington.  in  a 
letter  to  Moore,  as  •*  highly  literary,  and  very 
pretty,  even  in  a  morning — a  species  of  beau- 
ty on  which  the  sun  of  Italy  does  not  shine 
so  frequently  as  the  chandelier." 

Her  ladyship  was  **  disappointed*'  in  By- 
ron : — 

**  He  expressed,"  she  savs,  **  warmlv  at  their  de- 
parture the  pleasure  which  the  vi^<it  had  afl^orded 
him,  and  she  doubled  not  his  sincerity,  not  from 
any  merit  in  thnir  party,  but  simply  that  Byron 
liked  to  hear  news  of  his  old  aspociaies,  and  lo 
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pass  tbem  in  reriew,  proDoonein^  sarcasms  on 
each  as  they  were  mentioned.  His  lanffh  is  mu- 
•icaV  she  continues,  ^  but  he  rarely  indnlged  in 
it  during  our  interview ;  and  when  lie  did,  it  was 
quiclcly  followed  by  a  graver  aspect,  as  if  lie  lilted 
not  this  exhibition  of  hilarity. 

**  Were  I  asked  to  point  out  the  prominent  de- 
fect in  Byron's  manner,  I  should  pronounce  it  to 
be  a  flippancy  incompatible  with  the  notion  we 
attach  to  the  author  of  *  Childe  Harold,* '  Man- 
fred ;'  and  a  want  of  self-possession  and  dignity 
that  ought  to  characterize  a  man  of  birth  and 
ipenius.  Yet  bis  manners  are  very  fascinating 
-^more  sOt  perhaps,  than  if  he  were  dignified  ; 
but  he  is  too  gay,  too  flippant  for  a  poet." 

^*  His  lordship/'  Dr.  Madden  states,  "  suf- 
fered Lady  Blessington  to  lecture  him  in 
prose,  and  what  was  worse,  in  verse ;"  espe- 
cially on  the  publicity  he  gave  to  his  domes- 
tic unhappiness,  when,  as  was  said,  "  Byron 
wept  for  the  press,  and  wiped  his  eyes  with 
the  public."  His  lordship  wrote  her  some 
complimentary  lines  in  return,  but  her  inspi- 
ration could  not  make  him  nse  above  some 
very  commonplace  doggerel. 

That  same  year,  1823,  they  parted  at  Ge- 
noa, with  much  mutual  regret,  even  tears 
— the  Blessingtons  for  the  gaieties  of  Rome 
and  Naples ;  Byron  for  glory,  and  a  grave  in 
Greece. 

If  any  intellect  be  lying  latent  in  a  human 
frame,  it  must  awaken  in  Italy,  where  the 
earth  is  grand  and  the  heavens  beautiful ;  and 
especially  in  the  silent  Rome,  where  the  great 
dead  of  old  lie  stretched  upon  their  monu- 
mental seven  hills.  Besides,  travelling  is  em- 
ployment— what  all  women  want,  and  the 
mcreased  activity  of  the  brain  finds  a  mani- 
festation somehow  in  the  life.  Lady  Bless- 
ington not  only  beheld,  but  studied  the  world 
around  her.  Then  it  was  her  literary  ambi- 
tion was  aroused,  and  the  sense  of  power 
awoke  in  her.  'She  read  much,  and  strove 
to  penetrate  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the 
Past,  whether  in  art  or  literature ;  alwavs, 
too,  under  the  guidance  of  some  leading  m- 
tellect.  At  Genoa  she  had  studied  poetry  in 
a  poet's  heart.  At  Rome,  Naples,  and  iB'lor- 
ence,  she  talked  of  antiquities  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gell ;  of  literature  with  Lord  Morpeth ; 
and  of  all  that  was  deep  and  noblest  in  the 
antique  life  with  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Uwins  the  painter,  Westmacott,  Maclise, 
Sir  John  Herschell,  were  also  her  duly  com- 
panions. With  them  she  could  investigate 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  temples  and 
tombs,  fallen  columns,  and  fragments  of  dead 

gods,  a  new  planet,  or  a  buried  city.    Mr. 
harles  Matthews  thus  describes  the  mode  of 
life  at  the  Blessington  Villa,  in  Naples : — 


"A  paradise  of  a  place,  with  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  surrounding  moantainii 
Vesuvius  in  the  centre.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  the  exterior  and  interior.  Lady 
Blessington  is  more  charming  tlian  ever.  This  it 
the  place,  with  all  its  assoeiatioiu,  to  draw  €Hit 
the  resources  of  her  mind ;  to  discover  her  talenCSi 
and  be  captivated  by  them.  Oar  evenings  are 
charming;  we  have  each  of  m  a  table  in  the 
same  room,  at  which  we  prosecute  our  various 
studies,  writing,  drawing,  riding,  &.c.  'All 
our  conversations,  which  are  frequent,  are  upon 
improving  subjects;  the  classics,  the  existing 
antiquities  around  us.  We  write  essays  upon 
various  subjects  proposed,  which  are  read  in 
the  evening,  opposed,  and  defended.  I  am  treated 
as  one  of  the  family.  I  make  all  my  drawings  in 
the  room  with  them,  and  am  going  to  instruct 
Lady  Blessington  in  architecture.  It  is  proposed, 
as  all  of  us  desire  to  improve  ourselves  in  Italian, 
that  we  should  learn  it  in  a  class,  devoting  an 
hour  each  day  to  that  study.  For  antiquarian  re- 
search we  have  all  the  ancient  authors  here  to 
refer  to.  In  short,  there  never  were  people  so 
perfectly  happy  as  we  are.  Whenever  any  ex- 
cursion is  proposed,  the  previona  evening  is  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  informing  ourselves  thor- 
oughly about  what  we  are  going  to  see." 

Every  one  of  these  distinguished  Italian 
friends  continued  their  intimacy  with  Lady 
Blessington  by  frequent  letters,  after  her  re- 
turn to  London ;  and  thus  we  are  indebted 
to  this  continental  tour  for  the  brilliant  cor- 
respondence which  forms  the  chief  interest 
of  her  published  life. 

In  1823,  while  in  Genoa,  Lord  Blessington 
lost  his  only  legitimate  son,  the  heir  to  his 
estates — the  son  of  his  first  wife  —  for  the 
second  Lady  Blessington  had  no  children; 
upon  which  event  he  drew  up  a  will  so  sin- 
gular in  its  provisions,  that  Dr.  Madden  im- 
putes it  to  partial  insanity.  By  this  will  he 
bequeathed  all  his  property,  except  some 
legacies  and  the  Tyrone  estate,  to  Count 
D  Orsay,  and  whichever  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters Count  D'Orsay  chose  to  marry ;  and  in 
case  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
daughters  selected,  she  was  to  receive  but^ 
£10,000.  These  two  daughters  were  Mary 
Gardiner,  illegitimate,  agea  twelve,  and  Lady 
Harriet  Gardiner,  legitimate,  aged  eleven, 
both  daughters  of  the  one  mother.  To 
Lady  Blessington  he  left  a  jointure  of 
£3,000  a-year.  But  two  months  after, 
when  the  will  was  legally  executed^  this 
jointure  was  reduced  to  £2,000  a-year,  while 
the  other  provisions  remained  the  same.  A 
strange  infatuation  for  Count  D'Orsay  this 
appears,  to  offer  him  the  choice  of  either  of 
his  daughters,  with  a  bribe  of  a  vast  property 
appended,  while  the  daughters  themselves 
were  then  bat  children,  who  had  never  seen 
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Count  D*Orsay»  having  been  brought  up  in 
Dublin  under  the  care  of  an  aunt. 

When  the  m\\  was  executed,  General 
Count  D*0r8ay,  father  to  Count  Alfred, 
acoompanied  by  Lord  Blessing  ton,  went  to 
Irelana  to  see  the  estates,  and  the  young  la- 
dies. Lady  Harriet  was  selected  as  the  fu- 
ture bride,  her  legitimacy,  perhaps,  being  the 
motive  of  preference  with  the  proud  D'Orsay 
family.  Meanwhile,  as  the  young  Count  is 
not  mentioned  as  being  of  the  party  to  Ire- 
land, he  probably  remained  in  Italy  with 
Lady  Blessington.  Curiosity  even  did  not 
prompt  him  to  go  and  see  his  bride. 

Four  years  after  this  arrangement,  the 
young  girl  was  sent  for  to  Naples  from  Ire- 
land, and  the  marriage  took  place.  Count 
D'Orsay  was  then  twenty-six,  the  bride  fif- 
teen ;  and  her  supposed  rival  in  the  Count's 
affections  was  thirty •  seven ;  a  disparity  of 
years  which  almost  precludes  the  idea  of 
any  rivalry  whatever. 

The  Count  received  £40,000  fortune  with 
his  wife,  and  ^'separated  himself  from  her 
almost  at  the  church  door.*' 

Dr.  Madden,  when  on  his  way  back  from 
Egypt,  met  the  Blessingtons  about  this  time  at 
Bome,  and  thus  describes  the  young  bride  : — 

**Lady  Harriet  was  exceedingly  girlish- looking, 
pale  and  rather  inanimate  in  expression,  silent 
ind  reserved.  There  was  no  appearance  of  fa- 
miliarity with  any  one  aronnd  her ;  no  air  or  look 
of  womanhood,  no  semblance  of  satisfaction  in 
her  new  position,  were  to  be  observed  in  her  de- 
meanor or  deportment.  She  seldom  or  ever  spoke, 
the  was  little  noticed,  and  looked  on  as  a  mere 
Bchool-girl. 

**  I  think  her  feelings  were  driven  inward  by 
the  sense  of  slight  and  indifference,  and  by  the 
strangeness  and  coldness  of  everything  an)und 
her;  and  she  became  indifferent,  and  strange,  and 
cdd,  and  apparently  devoid  of  all  vivacity  and  in- 
terest in  society.  People  were  mistaken  in  her, 
and  she,  perhaps,  mistaken  in  others.  Her  fa- 
ther's act  oad  led  to  all  these  misconceptionn,  end- 
ing in  sosplclons,  animosities,  aversions,  and  total 
eBtraii|;ement8.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  year:*,  the 
girl  oiehildish  mien  and  listless  looks,  who  was  so 
silent  and  apparently  inanimate,  became  a  person 
of  remarkable  beauty,  spiritttelle,  and  intelligent, 
the  reverse  in  all  ret>pects  of  what  she  was  con- 
sidered when  misplaced  and  misunderatood. 

**  It  was  an  unhappy  marriage  (he  adds),  and 
nothing  to  any  UHeful  purpose  can  be  said  of  it, 
except  that  Lord  Blessington  sacrificed  his  child's 
happiness,  by  causing  her  to  marry  without  con- 
salting  her  mclinations  or  interests.'* 

However,  the  D'Orsays  and  the  Blessing- 
tons  continued  to  reside  together  during 
the  remainder  of  their  stay  abroad ;  but  as 
eight  years  had  now  been  passed  travelling, 


they  thought  of  turning  homewards.  At 
Genoa,  on  their  return,  Lady  Blessington  was 
reminded  at  every  spot  of  Byron,  from  whom 
she  had  there  parted  five  years  before : — 

"  While  thus  musing  one  day,  she  saw  a  young 
English  girl,  who  resembled  Byron  in  an  extraor- 
dinary decree,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady. 
The  English  girl  was  'Ada,  sole  daughter  of  my 
house  and  heart,*  and  the  elderly  lady  was  her 
mother — the  widow  of  Lord  Byron." 

The  year  1820  was  passed  at  Paris  in  the 
splendid  Hotel  Ney ;  but  the  sudden  death 
of  Lord  Blessington  broke  up  the  establish- 
ment at  once.  By  this  event  her  ladyship 
found  herself  reduced  to  an  income  of  only 
£2,000  a-year,  in  place  of  £30,000 ;  and  be- 
sides, she  really  seemed  to  regret  her  hus- 
band's death  from  personal  affection  for  him. 

la  her  confidential  letters  long  after,  she 
speaks  of  much  unkindness  experienced  at 
this  period,  after  his  death-— of  much  suffer- 
ing she  had  gone  through,  we  know  not  of 
what  nature ;  for  Dr.  Madden  states  only, 
that  *'  painful  circumstances  obliged  the  fam- 
ily to  leave  Paris ;  and  accordingly,  the  year 
following,  1830,  Lady  Blessington  proceeded 
to  London,  accompanied  by  the  Count  and 
Countess  D*Orsay.  In  a  short  time  the 
Countess  D'Orsay  returned  to  Paris,  and  her 
husband  rented  a  small  house  in  Curzon-street 
adjoining  Lady  Blessington's  residence,  in 
Seymour-place;  but  after  her  removal  to  Gore- 
House,  the  Count  took  up  his  abode  entirely 
under  the  same  roof  with  her  ladyship.  Some 
time  after  a  deed  of  separation  was  drawn 
up  between  the  Count  and  Lady  Harriet, 
by  which  he  relinquished  his  claim  on  the 
Blessington  estates  for  the  sum  of  £100,000, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  paid  by  successive 
instalments. 

On  Lady  Blessington's  return  to  London, 
she  seriously  turned  her  thoughts  to  author- 
ship, as  a  means  of  increasing  a  very  di- 
minislied  income.  First  appeared,  in  The 
New  Monthly,  her  "  Conversations  with  Lord 
Byron."  The  papers  attracted  immense  no- 
tice, in  consequence  of  the  morbid  curiosity, 
then  quite  an  epidemic,  to  know  something 
or  anything  of  what  Byron  thought,  said,  or 
did.  The  literary  reputation  of  the  Count- 
ess was  at  once  established,  and  from  that 
till  her  death,  novels,  tales,  reviews,  verses, 
(be,  never  ceased  flowing  from  her  pen,  all 
of  the  most  mediocre  nature  certainly,  but 
still  they  brought  her  an  income  of  about 
two  thousand  a-year,  or  more.  Not  that  we 
are  to  judge  of  their  merits  by  that  fact. 
Her  ladyship  did  not  write  al>solate  trash 
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certainly  —  on  the  contrary,  she  sometimes 
uttered  rery  shrewd,  common-sense  opin- 
ions :  but  there  was  such  a  total  want  of  ele- 
vation of  feeling  or  depth  of  thought  in  all 
her  works,  that  it  was  impossible  to  read 
them  with  profit,  or  remember  them  with 
interest.  She  had  neither  Lady  Morgan's 
wit,  nor  Mrs.  Norton's  almost  agoni^ng  pa- 
thos ;  and  if  compared  with  the  lady  author- 
esses her  cotemporaries,  mast  in  all  things  be 
Damed  the  lowest  of  the  list.  We  speak 
of  her  works  in  the  past  tense,  for  they  ha?e 
probably  disappeared  from  all  memories  and 
all  libraries ;  or  if  they  hare  not,  we  would 
recommend  them  (in  Carlyle's  phrase)  to 
gather  themseWes  up  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  be  off  to  the  dust- bin. 

Something  vastly  more  attractive  than  pen- 
manship and  authorship  were  the  fascinations 
that  surrounded  Lady  Blessington,  and  which 
made  her  irresistible  —  grace,  beauty,  bril- 
liancy, and  kindness.  Why  should  a  woman 
with  these  gifts  stain  her  fair  hands  with  ink, 
and  dim  her  eyes  at  midnight  manuscripts  ? 
Yet  this  she  did  for  twenty  long  years  of  her 
life,  working,  ay,  as  hard  as  any  factory  girl 
at  her  loom,  and  for  the  same  reason — to 
support  herself — not  only  herself,  but  seven 
or  eight  members  of  her  family  besides ;  and 
in  addition,  all  the  poor  Irish  cousins  from 
Clonmel  —  an  interminable,  exacting,  long- 
lived,  vigorous  race,  like  all  Irish  cousins,  re- 
quiring a  great  deal  to  keep  up  their  sys- 
tems.    In  one  of  her  letters  she  says : — 

M I  am  so  constantly  and  fatiguingly  occupied 
in  copying  and  correcting,  that  1  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  myself." 

Again: — 

*'  When  I  tell  yon  that  I  have  no  less  than  three 
works  ipassing  through  the  press,  and  have  to 
furnish  the  manuscript  to  keep  the  printers  at 
work  for  one  of  them,  you  may  judge  of  my  unea- 
siness and  overwhelming  occupations,  which 
leave  me  time  neither  for  pleasure  nor  for  taking 
air  or  exercise  enough  for  health.  I  am  literally 
worn  out.  I  look  for  release  from  my  literary 
toils  more  than  ever  a  slave  did  from  bondage. 
I  never  get  out  any  day  before  five  o'clock.  I 
am  suffering  in  health  from  too  much  writing." 

The  enUre  novel  of  ''  The  Repealers"  was 
written  in  five  weeks ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Madden,  dated  4th  March,  she  says : — 

**  When  1  tell  you  that  I  have  six  hundred  pages 
to  write  and  compose  between  this  and  the  end  of 
the  month  for  a  work,  which,  unless  completed  at 
that  period,  I  forfeit  an  engagement,  you  will  un- 


derstand why  I  cannot  read  over  the  story  yon 
sent  me,  and  which  I  am  persuaded  is  like  all  I 
have  seen  from  your  pen  —  graphic,  and  full  of 
talent" 

And  yet  withal,  year  after  year,  her  expen- 
diture was  more  than  double  her  income. 
Fashionable  life  and  literary  notoriety  are 
expensive  pleasures,  as  she  found  one  day  to 
her  cost,  when  the  poor  brain,  with  all  its 
toil,  could  no  longer  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
worthless  body  with  all  its  necessary  luxuries, 
and  appanages,  and  decorations.  Upon  this 
state  of  affairs  the  wise  editor  remarks : — 

•*  Little  was  she  aware  of  the  nature  of  literary 
pursuits,  or  the  precariousness  of  their  remuner- 
ation, if  she  imagined  that  Heenre  and  permanent 
emolument  could  be  derived  from  such  sources. 
A  lady  of  quality  who  aits  down  in  fashionable 
life  to  get  a  livelihood  by  literature,  or  the  means 
of  sustaining  herself  or  her  position  at  the  hands 
of  the  publishers,  had  better  build  any  other  de- 
scription of  castles  in  the  air,  however  ethereal 
the  order  of  architecture  may  be." 

Too  true;  for  does  not  Carlyle  describe 
this  weird  race  of  publishers^  as  "  seated  in 
their  back-parlor  Valhallas,  drinking  wine 
out  of  the  skulls  of  authors."  Very  terrible 
to  think  of!  But  when  the  pen  was  laid 
aside,  and  the  weary  daily  task  ended,  then 
the  enchanted  gates  were  unfolded,  and  the 
tired  toiler  over  manuscript  became  trans- 
formed into  the  brilliant  idol  of  a  brilliant 
circle. 

Every  evening,  from  ten  to  half-past 
twelve.  Gore- House  was  thrown  open  to 
visitors,  like  to  a  temple,  of  Minerva,  to 
which  all  literary  votaries  went  up  nightly  to 
worship.  The  high-priestess  takes  her  posi- 
tion at  once,  as  centre  and  leader,  and  all  re- 
volve around  her,  suns,  satellites  and  stars. 
Stars  there  were  in  plenty.  They  came,  not 
singly,  nor  even  in  binary  combination,  but 
in  whole  systems.  A  perfect  tna  lactea  of 
literary  luminaries  flashed  through  her  salont 
each  evening.  What  was  this  strange,  inde- 
finable, subtle,  yet  permanent  charm  which 
attracted  to  her  circle  every  man  of  note  in 
England,  from  the  great  Wellington  down  to 
the  small  annualists,  and  Alanc  Watts  ? 
Her  writings,  we  have  said,  were  not  beyond 
mediocrity,  and  her  conversation,  however 
gay  and  sparkling,  was  yet  wholly  devoid  of 
real  wit  or  energetic  power.  Compare  her 
with  the  supreme  De  Stael,  the  deep  wise 
Rahel  of  Germany,  the  intensely-earnest 
Margaret  Fuller  of  America,  and  how  com- 
monplace and  unsatisfying^  as  mental  re- 


m^tat»,  do  all  her  recorded  saTingg  fall  upon 
t.£e  ear  aod  heart.  Was  the  flattorj,  then, 
"fctiat  gilded  her  life,  elicited  maiolT  by  the 
<£«)ronet  ob  her  eicutcheon  ?  Perh&pa  bo  ; 
^speeiallj  likely,  when  the  coronet  on  thtt 
Isrow  crowned  so  mnch  beauty  and  enough 
vaf  geoias  to  found  sonneta  on;  for  beauty 
vxiakes  a  surprising  difference  in  the  reception 
^  woman  meets  with  in  society,  and  the  air 
of  soperionty  she  is  privileged  to  assume 
Ihere : — 

"  The  swin^ng  of  the  censer  before  the  fair  face 
of  Lady  BleMingioo  never  ceased  !□  those  labni; 
and  eoft  accents  of  homage  to  her  boanly  and  tal- 
ent seldom  failed  to  be  whispered  in  her  ear, 
while  she  sat  enthroned  In  her  well-known /aw- 
uua  (Willis  lells  as  it  was  of  yellow  satin),  hold- 
ing high  conrt  In  queen-like  state — the  most  gor- 
geona  Lady  BlesstngtoD !" 

Tmly,  a  life  of  intoxicating  eicitemeot,  but 
fatal  to  all  eamestneas  of  thought;  talent 
laid  OD  the  salver  of  publicity,  to  be  braathed 
upon  and  dimmed,  so  at  best  only  to  reflect 
ihe  shows  and  siirfaces  of  things.  Was  it 
wonderful  that  her  literature  reflected  her 
life,  dealing  only  with  the  follies  and  crimes, 
or  the  fashion  and  glitter  of  social  life,  and 
nerer  descending  with  aearching  analysis  into 
the  real  healthy  htunioity,  such  as  Ood  cre- 
ated, and  meut  to  be  immortal,  to  seek  for 
mble  types,  and  etTeDgthening  principles  of 
action. 

The  editor  makes  aoiae  very  just  remarks 
on  the  inevitable  teodenoies  of  a  nature  fed 
by  indiscriminate  flatleriea ;  and  on  the  bad 
effecta  of  a  life  of  liteisry  display  upon  the 
mind: — 

"  Those  lo  whom  the  art  of  pleasing  becomes  a 
bosiiiess  daily  to  be  performed,  pass  from  llie  ex- 
citement of  society  into  exbanstiou,  Isngjor  and 
ennoi,  and  from  Ibis  state  the/  are  rousea  to  new 
sfToite  in  the  salons  b;  s  craving  appetite  for  no- 
tice and  for  praise.  Lady  BJessington  had  that 
&tal  gift  of  pre-eminent  attractiveness  in  society, 
irhicb  has  rendered  so  many  clever  women  dis- 
Tin^ished  and  unhappy.  The  power  of  pleasing 
indiscriminately  is  never  long  exeidsei  by  wo- 
men witb  advantage  to  the  feminine  character  of 
their  fascinaliuDB. 

"  The  facility  of  mailing  one's  self  so  univer- 
sally agreeable  in  literary  salons,  as  to  be  there 
'  the  ofaeerved  of  all  observers,'  becomes  in  a  time 
bial  to  nataralness  of  character  and  sincerity  of 
mind.  Relations  with  inUllectual  celebritiee 
mast  be  kept  up  by  conatsot  adminiatraliona  of 
cordial  profesBions  of  kindness  and  affection,  epis- 
tolalory  and  conversational,  and  frequent  ioler- 
ehaoee  of  compliments  and  encomiums. 

'■  The  praiser  and  the  prajaed  have  a  nervons 
apprehension  of  depreciation  -,  and  those  who  live 
before  the  public  in  literature  or  society,  get  not  i 
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1  nnfreqaently  into  the  habit  of  lavishing  enlogiesi 
with  a  view  to  repayment  in  the  same  eoln.  Tbe 
queen  regnant  of  a  literary  circle  mast  at  length 
become  sn  actress  there ;  she  must  adapt  her 
manners,  her  ideas,  her  conversation,  by  turns,  ta 
those  of  ever;  individual  around  her.  She  must  be 
perpetually  demonstnting  her  own  sttractions  and 
attainments,  or  calling  forth  those  of  others.  She 
must  become  a  slave  to  the  caprices,  envious  feel- 
ings, contentions,  rivalries,  ael^sh  aims,  i^ob!ear> 
(iGces,  and  sr^mriis  pteteosionsof  literatj,  srtistes, 
and  all  the  notabilities  of  fashionable  circles. 

"  Besides,  the  wear  and  tear  of  litenry  lift 
leave  very  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  oper- 
ation on  the  traits,  thoughts  and  energies  of  book- 
ish people.  Like  the  ceasalesa  efforts  of  Sisy- 
phus, are  the  pursuits  of  the  lileiali,  tresdlng  on 
the  heels  of  one  another,  day  afler  day,  tugging 
with  unremitting  toil  at  one  uniform  task — to  o  b- 
(ain  notoriety,  to  overcome  competition,  and  hav- 
ing met  with  some  sntwess,  to  rountaio  a  position 
at  any  cost." 

It  was  in  Lady  Blessington'a  time  that  tbe 
epidemic  of  illustrated  annuals  broke  out  ia 
Efngland,  which  raged  with  considerable  Aim- 
sinesa  and  platitude  for  about  twenty  years. 
Her  ladyship  of  course  became  an  editress ; 
for,  aa  her  biographer  asserts,  witb  laudable 
candor,  "  she  had  a  great  facility  for  verufl- 
catioo,  and  her  verse  was  quite  eqoal  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  bouU  rymiei." 

Besides,  a  titled  editress  was  indispensable 
aa  nurae  to  the  small  literary  buds  of  fashion 
that  lisped  their  pretty  twaddle  in  gilded 
annuals,  while  the  lady  herself  loved  celebri- 
ties and  display;  and — 

"  This  occupation  brought  her  into  contact 
with  almost  every  literary  man  of  eminence  in 
the  kingdom,  or  of  any  foreign  country  who  via- 
ited  England.  But  it  also  involved  an  enormotu 
expense,  far  beyond  any  smonnt  of  remuneration 
derived  from  editing  the  works.  It  made  a  neces- 
sity for  entertaining  continnslly  persona  (o  whom 
she  looked  for  coniributions,  or  from  whom  she 
had  received  assislsnce.  It  involved  her,  more* 
over,  in  all  the  drudgery  of  authorship,  in  all  the 
turmoil  of  contention  with  publishers,  communi- 
cation with  artists,  and  never-ending  correspond- 
ence with  contributors.  In  a  word,  it  made  her 
Ufe  miserable." 

The  whole  system  of  the  annuals  was,  ia 
fact,  a  speculation  based  apon  personal  vani- 
ty. Court  beauties  had  their  pictures  en- 
graved witb  (as  Dickens  describes)  tbe  tra- 
ditional beck-ground  of  flower-pots;  and 
then  verses  were  ordered  by  the  editor  to 
suit  these  portraits.  When  tbe  molheti  of 
the  nobility  were  exhausted,  the  anoualists 
turned  to  the  children  of  tbe  nobility,  whose 
portraits  came  out  with  imposaihle  eyea  and 
hair,  white  frocks,  the  ffower-pot,  and  a  dog. 
For  them  rersea  were  in  like  manner  ordared; 
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and  of  course  the  sale  was  noprecedented. 
Thus,  we  find  Lady  Blessington  petitioning  a 
contnbator,and  really  a  man  of  genius,  though 
he  had  caught  the  epidemic.  Dr.  William  Beat- 
tie,  for  "  three  or  four  stanzas  for  the  work 
named  '  Buds  and  Blossoms,'  to  contain  the 
portraits  of  all  the  children  of  the  nobility 
— the  children  for  the  illustration  are  the 
three  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  an 
allusion  to  the  family  would  add  interest  to 
the  subject." 

To  the  same  poet,  too  yielding,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  made  the  prey  of  these  infantile 
bores,  she  writes  again  with  lamentable  per- 
tinacity : — 

**  Will  yon  write  me  a  pace  of  verse  for  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Forrester;  me  young  lady  is 
seated  with  a  little  dog  on  her  lap,  which  she 
looks  at  rather  pensively ;  she  is  fair,  with  Hght 
hair,  and  is  in  moumiog." 

During  the  palmy  days  of  the  pensive  an- 
nuals. Lady  Blessington  made  about  £2,000 
a-year  by  them  ;  for  they  had  this  advantage 
to  editors,  that  contributors  were  seldom 
paid  except  where  a  ^reat  name  was  sought 
for»  at  any  price,  to  Took  impressive  in  the 
index.  Thomas  Moore  was  offered  £600  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  lines,  in  either  prose 
or  poetry,  for  "  The  Keepsake,"  which  he  de- 
clined. But  at  length  "  the  public  were  sur- 
feited with  illustrated  annuaLs.  The  perpet- 
ual glorification  even  of  beauty  became  a 
bore ;  the  periodical  poeans,  sung  in  honor  of 
the  children  of  the  nobility,  ceased  to  be 
amusing.  Lords  and  ladies  ready  to  write 
on  any  subject,  and  fashionable  editors  and 
editfesses,  there  was  no  dearth  of;  but  read- 
ers were  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money," 
A  failure  in  Lady  Blessington's  income  was 
the  result.  Besides,  of  Tate  years  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  could  find  a  publisher 
for  her  novels.  They  would  not  sell ;  yet 
she  continued  to  write  them,  for  it  kept  up 
the  excitement  of  her  life,  and  friends  still 
praised — how  falsely  and  absurdly  it  is  pain- 
ful to  read,  for  the  sake  of  literary  and  criti- 
cal honor  and  veracity.  Had  she  no  friends, 
who,  when  they  saw  her  with  all  these  irons 
in  the  fire,  about  new  novels  and  the  like,  for 
making  money,  would  boldly  say,  as  did  Dr. 
Johnson  on  a  similar  occasion,  "  Madam,  put 
your  novels  with  your  irons"  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, they  write  thus  to  the  poor  blinded 
one — "You  have  all  the  tact,  truth,  and 
grace  of  De  StaeV^  And  concerning  another 
novel,  whose  name  is  not  even  worth  remem- 
bering now,  '*  It  reminds  me  greatly  of  Ood- 
vMs  writings."  Agun,  '*  Your  style  is  pecu- 


liarly fluent  and  original ;  I  do  not  remember 
any  specimen  of '  The  Rambler'  equal  to  it." 
This  is  only  equalled  by  Lady  Blessington  tell- 
ing some  poet,  never  heard  of  since,  who  had 
aent  her  a  poem  of  his  for  her  perusal,  that  it 
was  **  beyond  anything  in  8hakspeare !" 

When  annuals  and  publishers  had  all  fail- 
ed, her  ladyship  turned  her  attention  to  news- 
papers. Her  last  novel,  "  Country  Quarters," 
appeared  in  one.  And  she  accepted  an  en- 
gagement from  the  Daily  News,  at  the  rate 
of  £400  a-year,  for  contributing  Exclusive 
Intelligenee,  or  Gossiping  News  from  High 
Quarters;  but  she  thought  her  services 
worth  £800  a-year,  and  gave  up  the  engage- 
ment after  six  months.  Still  her  writings, 
such  as  they  were,  brought  her  an  average 
income  of  about  £1000  a-year;  while  South- 
ey,  with  all  his  great  wisdom,  great  learning, 
and  undoubted  ability,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
only  making  about  two  or  three  hundred,  and 
glad  even  to  secure  that.  But  then,  four 
times  the  amount  of  Lady  Blessington's  lit- 
erary gains  was  spent  in  keeping  up  the  pres- 
tige of  her  name  as  a  literary  leader.  With 
what  lavish  magnificence  she  threw  open 
Gore-House  for  the  entertainment  of  authors 
and  publishers,  contributors,  high-bred  eulo- 
gists, and  unscrupulous  laudators!  All  who 
could  write  or  help  writers,  all  aspirants  or 
conquerors  in  the  lists  of  fame,  found  them- 
selves in  the  enchanted  place  of  the  beauti- 
ful Armida,  and  unable  to  resist  her  spells. 

Meanwhile,  the  handsome  and  gifted  Count 
D'Orsay  added  not  a  little  to  the  brilliancy 
of  these  celebrated  receptions.  We  have 
said  he  was  twelve  years  younger  than  Lady 
Blessington  ;  a  man,  by  all  accounts,  of  sur- 
prising wit,  and  beauty  of  appearance;  so 
that  for  twenty  years  he  led  the  fashion,  or 
rather  laid  down  the  law,  in  London,  in  dress, 
manners,  and  conversation.  In  fact,  as  a 
French  periodical  expressed  it,  **  D'Orsay 
taught  the  English  aristocracy  how  to  con- 
verge. "  Beyond  this,  too,  he  was  a  gifted 
artist.  One  hundred  and  fifty  portraits  exe- 
cuted by  him,  of  the  celebrities  of  Gore- 
House,  are  in  existence,  and  have  been  litho- 
graphed and  published  by  Mr.  Lane.  His 
statuettes  and  busts  excited  unmeasured 
praise  from  all  judges — from  the  cold,  se- 
vere Wellington,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  Lam- 
artine.  Hay  don  the  painter,  with  one  of 
his  vivid  picturesque  touches,  thus  describes 
him  in  his  "Diary  ": — "About  seven  D'Or- 
say called,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  long. 
He  was  much  improved,  and  looking  '  the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form ;' 
really  a  complete  Adonis,  not  made  up  at  all. 
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He  made  some  capital  remarks,  all  of  which 
must  he  attended  to.    Thej  were  sound  im- 
pressions, and  grand.    He  hoanded  into  his 
cab  like  a  yoang  Apollo  with  a  fiery  Pegasus. 
X  looked  after  him.    I  like  to  see  such  speci- 
ikiens.^     Again,  another  entry : — "  D'Orsay 
oalled,  and  pomted  out  several  thincrs  to  cor- 
x^ect  io  the  horse  (the  Duke's  Waterloo  charg- 
«ar),  verifying  Lord  Fitzroy's  criticism.    I  did 
^liem ;  and  he  took  up  my  brush  in  his  dan- 
dy gloves,  which  made  my  heart  ache,  and 
lowered  the  hind  quarters  by  bringing  oyer 
s  bit  of  the  sky.   Such  a  dress — white  great 
coat,  blue  saUn  cravat,  hair  oiled  and  curling, 
liat  of  the  primest  curve  and  purest  water, 
gloves  scented  with  eau-de  Cologne  or  eau- 
de-jasmine,  primrose  in  tint,  skin  in  tight- 
ness.    In  this  prime  of  dandyism  he  took  up 
a  nasty,  oily,  dirty  hogtool,  and  immortalized 
Copenhagen  by  touching  the  sky." 

We  have  mentioned  the  strange  circum- 
stances of  his  marriage,  and  how  he  had 
separated  himself  from  his  young  wife,  and 
taken  up  his  abode  entirely  at  Gore- House. 
A  life  of  literature  and  magniGcence,  of  art- 
istic emplojrment  and  thoughtless  ezpendi- 
tare,  seemed  to  suit  his  Athenian  nature. 
Tradespeople  gave  him  unlimited  credit,  for 
kis  taste  in  dress  was  so  perfect,  that  what- 
ever he  wore  became  the  fashion,  and  they 
lelt  sufficiently  compensated  by  being  allow- 
ed to  have  the  honor  of  announcing  that  he 
employed  them. 

But  how  strangely  are  the  extremes  of  so- 
ciety connected  !  Because  the  fields  are  ly- 
ing black  round  an  Irish  cabin,  the  great 
London  world  of  life  and  light  is  thrown  into 
terror  and  dismay ! 

The  potato  blight  fell  upon  Gore-House. 
Irish  rents  were  not  paid  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
suspicion  of  inability  to  meet  demands  got 
abroad,  demands  poured  in.  There  were  no 
means  of  meeting  them.  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  expenditure  had  long  been  more  than 
double  her  receipts.  Confusion  and  dismay 
came  gathering  darkly  over  the  magnificence. 
The  lady's  diamonds  are  pledged  to  meet 
the  most  urgent  claims.  But  bills  are  like 
the  frogs  of  Egypt,  interminable  and  obtru- 
Nve.  They  came  up  into  Pharaoh's  cham- 
ber. £300  for  Count  D'Orsay 's  boots; 
£ifiOO  for  India  shawls,  silks  and  laces  for 
my  lady.  Day  by  day  payment  was  evaded. 
Then  executions  were  threatened ;  and  so, 
while  rank  and  genius  were  glittering  in  the 
salons,  bailiffs  were  watching  at  the  hall 
door.  For  two  years  it  was  thus ;  the  hall 
door  never  opened  but  with  precautions.  For 


two  years  the  brilliant  D'Orsay  could  only 
venture  out  on  Sundays  for  fear  of  arrest. 

At  length  a  bailiff  got  entrance  in  disguise. 
The  lady  sees  that  all  is  over,  and  sends  a 
quick  message  to  the  Count's  room  that  he 
has  not  a  minute  to  lose.  So  he  escapes  by 
a  back  door,  with  a  single  valet  and  a  port- 
manteau, and  fiies  for  refuge  to  France — never 
to  behold  England  more — ^leaving  debts  be- 
hind him  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Thus  ended  the  magnificent  London  career 
of  Count  D'Orsay — the  man  who  had  revo- 
lutionized London  society,  and  made  the 
English  aristocracy,  for  twenty  years,  hb  ser- 
vile imitators. 

A  fortnight  after  his  flight,  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  with  her  nieces,  also  quitted  London, 
never  more  to  return  either,  and  followed  the 
Count  to  Paris,  leaving  her  entire  property 
at  the  mercy  of  her  creditors. 

The  sale  then  commenced  at  Gore-House. 
The  library  of  6000  volumes,  the  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  the  costly  orna- 
ments of  these  celebrated  salons,  were  all 
sold.  By  the  express  command  of  Lady 
Blessington,  nothing  was  reserved  from  the 
creditors,  except  her  own  picture  by  Chalons. 
The  sale  realized  above  £13,000,  out  of 
which  eleven  pounds  balance,  after  paying 
the  debts,  was  handed  over  to  Lady  Bless- 
ington.  Twenty  thousand  persons  visited 
the  house  previous  to  the  auction ;  and  of  all 
these,  but  one  is  recorded  as  having  shown 
any  visible  emotion  at  the  wreck  of  a  pros- 
perity which  most  of  them  had  shared. 
Who,  think  you?  Thackeray,  the  caustic 
satirist  of  women,  the  harsh  denouncer  of 
their  follies,  the  author  whose  name  above  all 
others,  is  hateful  to  the  sex;  whose  theory 
of  woman  is  expressed  with  bitter  irony  in 
one  formula :  all  clever  women  are  wicked, 
and  all  good  women  are  fools ;  and  yet  this 
man,  with  the  oblique  vision  that  sees  only 
distortions  of  humanity,  must  ha?e  felt  that 
some  beautiful  quality,  some  gentleness,  kind- 
ness, generosity,  or  tenderness,  existed  in  the 
heart  that  had  once  vivified  that  desolate 
magnificence ;  for  he  wept ;  and  one  thinks 
better  of  Mr.  Thackeray  for  those  tears. 

Dr.  Madden  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  sale,  and  thus  describes  this  tragedy  of 
fashion : — 

•*  There  was  a  large  assemblage  of  people  of 
rank.  Every  room  was  thronged ;  the  well-known 
library-saloon,  in  which  the  conversaziones  look 
place,  was  crowded,  but  not  with  guests.  The 
arm-chair,  in  which  the  lady  of  the  mansion  was 
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listening  fiiee»  tbe  tender,  pardoning  heart, 
the  re^j  tear  of  sympathy,  and  passionate 
confidences  of  heart  and  brain  flow  rapidly 
from  the  pen — confidences  that  never  would 
have  been  revealed  to  spirits  made  of  sterner 
stuff. 

There  is  one  noticeable  characteristic  of 
Lady  Blessington's  own  letters,  which  is,  the 
entire  absence  of  literary  egotism.  There  is 
no  seeking  for  praise  or  compliment  upon  her 
own  works ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  treat- 
ed of  slightly,  thrown  off  in  a  phrase  as 
things  of  no  value  ;  while  whatever  concerns 
the  friend  she  may  be  writing  to,  his  acts, 
words,  works,  and  feelings,  are  discussed 
with  the  most  ardent  and  apparently  genu- 
me  interest. 

Always  she  has  some  pleasant  word  of 
praise  to  utter,  or  favorable  notice  of  them 
to  repeat,  which  had  come  to  her  knowledge. 
Besides  which,  we  find  her  aiding  them  al- 
ways as  best  she  could,  with  publishers  and 
the  public ;  getting  their  works  printed,  of- 
ten correcting  the  proofs  herself,  and  under- 
taking to  write  favorable  reviews  in  the  lead- 
ing journals.  No  wonder  that  all  her  friends 
loved  to  hear  from  her,  and  to  cultivate  the 
correspondence  of  one  who  never  wrote  but 
to  please.  Landor,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
her,  says,  with  an  intensity  of  appreciation 
one  cannot  help  feeling  half  jealous  of  when 
uttered  by  such  a  man  :  *'  With  your  knowl- « 
edge  of  the  world,  and  what  is  rarer,  of  the 
human  heart,  the  man  is  glorified  who  en- 
joys your  approbation ;  what,  then,  if  he  en- 
joys your  friendship !" 

What  articles  of  kind  flattery  and  gpraceful 
falsehood  she  must  have  poured  from  her 
pen  for  the  thousand  literary  friends  who  all 
wrote  books  or  verses,  and  who  all  -demanded 
from  her  praise -public  or  praise  -  private. 
Every  literary  journal,. probably,  could  bear 
evidence  of  this  amiable  mendacity  of  friend- 
ship. Yicomte  D'Arlingcourt,  a  French 
gentleman  who  travelled  through  England 
and  Ireland,  and  who  asaiited,  it  is  said,  at 
the  coronation  of  O'Connell  upon  Tara  of  the 
Kings,  writes  to  her  ladyship  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  travels,  in  this  strain : — 

'*  I  long  to  hear  what  the  London  journals  say 
about  it.  No  doubt  at  your  solicitation  they  will 
accord  me  a  favorable  notice.  Let  some  rays  of 
your  glory  fall  upon  my  humble  work  laid  at  your 
feet,  and  its  success  will  be  brilliant,  and  its  au- 
thor will  bless  you." 

Again  : — 

''Sweet  sister,  my  travels  will  soon  appear; 


oh,  sustain  them,  protect  them !  Let  a  paUn  leaf 
from  your  coronal  fall  on  them  as  a  talisman  of 
protection.  There  is  no  need  to  recommend  my 
pecuniary  interests;  for  I  know  that  you  will  look 
after  ihem  also. 

"  Talk  of  my  book !  Make  it  talked  of!  patron- 
ized by  yoc^it  must  become  the  fashion.  .  .  . 
My  tutelary  angel,  a  thousand  thanl^s  for  your 
charming  article  in  the  Court  Journal,  Continue 
to  help  my  book,  sweet  sister ;  sustain  its  steps 
upon  a  foreign  soil." 

As  we  have  said,  the  correspondence  in- 
cludes every  memorable  name  in  English  lit- 
erature, from  the  dead  Lord  Byron  to  the 
living  Walter  Savage  Landor,  that  noblest  of 
literary  veterans,  the  last  of  a  Titan  race,  who 
dill  retains  the  energy  and  force  of  youth, 
with  the  matured  wisdom  of  an  eighty  years' 
life,  and  who  stands,  like  Mont  Blanc,  amons 
his  present  youthful  contemporaries,  in  grand 
and  unapproachable  majesty.  His  letters 
alone,  full  of  originality  and  deep  thought, 
are  worth  the  whole  of  Moore's  published 
correspondence  put  together.  What  wisdom^ 
beauty,  poetry,  and  sublimity  in  his  '*  Con- 
versations," a  work  that  will  be  immortal  in 
our  literature !  Lady  Blessington  tells  him 
in  one  of  her  letters  how  he  is  praised,  and 
he  answers  scornfully,  yet  feelingly : — 

**  I  did  not  believe  such  kind  things  would  be 
said  of  me  for  a  century  to  come.  Perhaps,  be- 
fore we  meet,  even  fashionable  persons  will  pro- 
nounce my  name  without  aa  apol6gy,  and  I  may 
be  patted  on  the  head  by  dandies,  with  all  the 
gloss  on  their  coats,  and  unfrayed  straps  to  their 
trousers. 

"  It  occurs  to  me  that  authors  are  beginning  to 
think  it  an  honest  thing  to  pay  their  debts  ;  and 
that  they  are  debtors  to  all  by  whose  labor  and 
charges  the  fields  of  literature  have  been  cleared 
and  sown.  We  have  been  a  rascally  gang  hither- 
to. Few  writers  have  said  all  the  good  they 
thought  of  others,  and  fewer  have  concealed  the 
ill.  They  praise  their  friends,  because  their 
friends,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  praise  them.  As 
these  propensities  seem  inseparable  from  the  liter- 
ary character,  I  have  always  kept  aloof  from  au- 
thors where  I  could. 

*<  Souihey  stands  erect,  and  stands  alone.  I  love 
him  no  less  for  his  integrity  than  his  genius.  No 
man,  in  our  days,  has  done  a  twentieth  part  for 
the  glory  of  literature." 

Of  Coleridge  he  says : — 

*'  The  opium-eater  calls  Coleridge  the  largest 
and  most  spacious  intellect,  the  subtlest  and  most 
comprehensive  that  has  yet  existed  among  men. 
Impiety  to  Shakspeare !  treason  to  Milton !  I  give 
up  the  rest,  even  Bacon.  Certainly,  since  their 
day,  we  have  seen  nothing  at  all  comparable  to 
him.    Byron  and  Scott  were  but  as  gun-flints  to 
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e  mountain.  Wordsworth  has  one  angle 
ablance ;  Southey  has  written  more,  and 

•  and  much  admirably.  Foster  has  said 
HDgs  about  me ;  bat  I  sit  upon  the  earth 
f  heels  under  me,  looking  up  devoutly  to 
:  glorious  ascension.  Never  ask  me  about 
.  If  you  do,  1  shall  only  answer  io  the 
at  you  are  likely  to  hear  at  this  moment 
mr  window— Ground  ivy!  ground  ivy! 
ivy !" 

would  like  to  quote  every  Ime  that 

*  has  written,  but  as  that  b  impossible, 
Bt  content  ourselves  with  plucking  and 
down  a  stray  thought  here  and  there ; 
fer  the  reader  to  the  correspondenee 
where  he  may  wander  in  a  wilderness 
ught  which  we    must   leave  unez- 


not  be  angry  with  me  for  my  sincerity  as 
Byron.  The  bosom  of  Byron  never  could 
» urn  in  which  the  muse  of  Tragedy  em- 
Jie  dead.  There  have  been  four  magic 
I  the  worid.  We  await  the  fifth  monarchy, 
I  the  Jews  with  the  Messiah,  we  shall  not 
re  of  it  till  it  comes." 
I  Rhine,  exclusive  of  its  castles  and  le- 
irill  bear  no  comparison  with  the  Lake  of 
It  wants  majestic  trees,  it  wants  Italian 
t  wants  idleness  and  repose.  The  two 
•avenly  of  heavenly  things,  the  most  Ulu- 
illusions — 

ift  things  are  real  to  me  except  realitiea.' " 

itest  the  character  of  Rousseau,  but  I  can- 
st his  eloquence.  He  had  more  of  it,  and 
lan  any  man.  Demosthenes  was  a  con- 
heart,  and  even  Milton's  was  vitiated  by 
mess  of  theology." 

tve  this  instant  sent  your  note  to  poor 
It  has  made  him  very  ill.  He  is  about  to 
a  drama  on  the  Deluge,  on  which  he  tells 
las  been  engaged  for  twenty  years.  You 
be  surprised  that  he  is  grievously  and 
sly  afflicted,  having  had  water  on  his  brain 
• 

[id  that  Coleridge  has  lost  the  beneficent 
t  whose  house  he  lived.  George  IV.,  the 
'retch  in  Europe,  gave  him  £100  a-vear. 
I  in  London,  to  buy  three  turnips  and  half 
a  day.  Those  men  surely  were  'the  most 
as  of  courtiers  who  resolved  to  show  Wil- 
it  his  brother  was  not  the  vilest,  by  dash- 
half  egg  and  three  turnips  from  the  plate 
ridge.  No  such  action  as  this  is  recorded 
idministration  in  the  British  annals." 
i  author  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights'  was  the 
t  benefactor  the  East  ever  ha!d,  not  exceptp 
homet.  How  many  hours  of  pure  happi- 
s  he  bestowed  on  six-and-twenty  millions 
era.  All  the  springs  of  the  desert  have 
freshed  the  Arabs  than  those  delightful 
nd  thev  cast  their  gems  and  genii  over  our 
ed  and  foggy  regions." 


**  I  am  sorry  you  sent  my  *  Examination*  by  a 
private  hand.  I  never  in  my  life  sent  even  a  note 
by  a  private  hand.  Nothing  affects  me  but  pain 
and  disappointment.  Hannah  More  says, '  Tnere 
are  no  evils  in  the  world  but  sin  and  bile.'  They 
fall  upon  me  very  unequally.  I  would  give  a  good 
quantity  of  bile  for  a  trifle  of  sin,  and  yet  my  ]^- 
losophy  would  induce  me  to  throw  it  aside.  No 
man  ever  began  so  early  to  abolish  hopes  and 
wishes.  Happj  he  who  is  resolved  to  walk  with 
Epicurus  on  ms  rightrtind  Epictetus  on  his  left, 
and  to  shut  his  ears  to  every  other  voice  along 
the  road." 

"  After  a  year  or  more  I  receive  your  *  Remin- 
iscences of  Byron.'  Never,  for  the  love  of  God, 
send  anything  again  by  a  Welshman.  I  mean 
anything  literary.  Lord  D.'s  brother,  like  Lord 
D.  himself,  is  a  very  good  man,  and  if  you  had 
sent  me  a  cheese  would  have  delivered  it  safely 
in  due  season." 

''-When  I  was  at  Oxford,  I  wrote*  my  opinion 
on  the  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  Pythagoras,  who  settled  in 
Italy,  had  engrafted,  on  a  barbarous  and  blood- 
thirsty reli^on,  the  humane  doctrine  of  the  Me- 
tempsychosis. It  would  have  been  vain  to  say. 
Do  not  murder.  No  people  ever  minded  this  doc- 
trine ;  but  he  frightened  the  savages  by  saying, 
if  you  are  cruel  even  to  beasts  and  insects,  the 
cruelty  will  fall  upon  yourselves ;  you  shall  be 
the  same." 

*'  Pardon  me  smiling  at  ^our  expression,  going 
io  the  root  of  the  evil.  This  is  always  saia  about 
the  management  of  Ireland.  Alas !  the  root  of 
the  evil  lies  deeper  than  the  centre  of  the 
earth." 

**  The  surface  of  Wordsworth's  mind  —  the 
poetry — has  a  good  deal  of  staple  about  it,  and 
will  bear  handling ;  but  the  inner,  the  conversa- 
tional and  private,  has  many  coarse,  intractable, 
dangling  threads,  fit  only  for  the  flock-bed  equip- 
age of  grooms.  I  praised  him  more  before  I 
knew  more  of  him,  else  I  never  should  ;  and  I 
might  have  been  unjust  to  the  better  part  had  I 
remarked  the  worse  sooner.  This  is  a  great  fault 
to  which  we  are  all  liable,  from  an  erroneous  idea 
of  consistency." 

*'  Infinite  as  are  the  pains  I  take  in  composing 
and  correcting  mv  imaginary  conversations,  I  may 
indulge  all  my  idleness  in  regard  to  myself.  In- 
finite pains  it  has  always  cost  me,  not  to  bring 
together  the  materials,  not  to  weave  the  tissue, 
but  to  make  the  folds  of  my  draperies  hang  be- 
comingly. When  I  think  of  writing  on  any  sub- 
ject, I  abstain  a  long  while  from  every  kind  of 
reading,  lest  the  theme  should  haunt  me,  and  some 
of  the  ideas  take  the  liberty  of  playing  with  mine. 
I  do  not  wish  the  children  of  my  brain  to  learn 
the  tricks  of  others." 

**  There  are  single  sentences  in  the  world  far  out- 
valuing three  or  lour  hundred  authors,  all  entire, 
as  there  have  been  individual  men  out-valuing 
many  whole  nations.  Washington,  for  instance, 
and  kosciusko,  and  Hofer,  were  fairiy  worth  all 
the  other  men  of  their  time." 

'*  I  feel  I  am  growing  old,  for  want  of  somebody 
to  tell  me  that!  am  looking  as  young  as  ever. 
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Channing  faleefarxx] !  "Piere  I'l  a  xaU  deal  ofvilal  ' 
air  in  loving  words'' 

"  I  never  writs  to  pleaM  the  pablic,  bat  ilwaji 
to  iDBtract  >nd  mend  it.  If  Colbuni  woakl  jiiv« 
me  twenty  (boound  pounds  to  write  a  lalang 
Iking,  I  woald  not  accept  iL" 

These  are  but  a  few  fragments  chipped  off 
a  great,  resplendeat  tDiod  ;  yet  we  can  judge 
of  the  quality  by  ibe  Hj^cimen.  Uost  true, 
as  the  age  and  posterity  will  affirm,  is  the 
teslitnoay  he  has  given  of  himself.  Lacdor 
baa  never  writtea  a  line  thnt  does  not  speak 
to  the  spirit  of  man,  as  with  an  angel's  voice, 
bidding  him  come  up  higher ;  though  he  has 
selected  pagan  forms  to  be  the  oracles  of  his 
wisdom,  aod.  shrined  his  genius  in  the  old' 
marble  gods  of  the  past. 

The  letters  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer 
and  those  of  Charles  Dickens  overflow  with 
humor,  and  radiant,  playful  brilliancy,  though 
the  contrast  of  the  two  natures  is  manifested 
in  every  opinion  uttered.  Dickens  evidently 
looks  oa  life  with  the  same  earnest  sadness 
and  grave  humor  that  characterize  hU 
works,  while  the  sparklmg,  mocking  irony  of 
Bulwer  is  flung  recklessTy  over  every  thing; 
one  true,  sad  feeling,  however,  pervades  all 
his  tetters — "  Primavera  per  me  noa  e  piu 
max!"  (with  me  the  spring  of  life  is  over). 
The  contrast  of  the  two  mmds  is  strikingly 
shown  in  their  opinions  upon  Italy.  Bulwer 
writes : — 

"  I  freeze  in  the  deiol&te  dulneta  of  Rmne,  with 
its. prosing  antiquariei  and  inaolent  slaves.  In 
Venice  I  found  nivself  on  board  a  ship,  viz.,  in 
prison,  with  the  chiince  of  being  drowned.  In 
Florenca  1  recoKoized  a  bad  Cheltenham.  In 
Naples  J,  for  the  first  time,  find  my  dreams  of 
Italy.  What  a  climate,  and  what  a  sea !  I  abonld 
be  in  Paradise  but  for  the  mosquitoes;  they  de- 
vour me  piecemeal ;  they  are  worse  than  a  bad 
conscience,  and  never  let  me  sleep  at  night." 

Of  bis  Italian  tour  DIokena  writes : — 

"  I  had  great  expectations  of  Venice,  bnt  they 
fbll  immeasarably  short  of  the  wonderful  reality. 
The  short  time  I  passed  there  went  by  me  In  a 
dream,  I  hardly  think  it  possible  to  exaggerate 
Its  beauties.  A  thousand  and  one  realizations  of 
the  thousand  and  one  nights  could  scarcely  cap- 
tivate and  enchant  ma  mare  than  Veniy 

Naples  disappointed  me  greatly.  If  rhad  not 
mod  I  had  dust,  and  thoagh  I  had  aan  1  still  had 
the  Lazzaroni ;  and  they  are  so  ragged,  ao  dirty, 
•0  abject,  eo  full  of  degradation,  su  sunken  and 
steeped  in  the  hopelessness  of  better  things,  that 
they  would  make  heaven  uncomfortable  if  they 
ever  get  there.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  a  band- 
soDie  city,  bat  1  did  ezpect  something  better  than 
that  long  doll  Uae  of  squalid  houses  which  stretch- 


\  from  the  Chiapa  to  the  Porto  Capnana ; 


iD-browned  faces ;  whereas  the  honest  troth  i^ 
that  connected  with  Naples  1  have  not  oik  aelitarj 
recolleclioii.  The  country  round  it  charmed  me. 
Who  can  forget  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii  T  As 
to  VesDViufl,  It  bums  away  in  my  tbouglita,  beaida 
the  roaring  waters  of  Niagara,  and  not  a  spied 
of  the  water  extinguishes  a  spark  of  the  fire ;  bat 
there  they  go  on,  tnmbliog  and  flaming  night  mud 
day,  each  in  its  fnlleit  glory." 

If  Bulwer  was  not  satisfied  with  Italy,  he 
was  at  all  events  mora  than  pleased  eritk 
Ireland,  and  writes  thus : — 

"I  have  been  enchanted  with  the  upper  Lake 
of  Rillarney,  and  a  place  called  Glengariff;  and 
I  think  that  I  never  saw  a  country  which  nature 
more  meant  to  be  ereat.  It  is  thoroughly  classical, 
and  will  have  its  day  yet.    Bnt  man  mnst  change 


In  one  of  Dickens's  letters  we  have  an  in- 
teresting glimpse  of  his  own  state  of  mind 
while  eompoeing  those  wondrous  novels  that 
enchant  the  vond.  He  writes  from  Milan : — 

"  I  have  been  beset  in  many  ways ;  but  I  ahat 
myself  up  for  one  month,  close  and  tight,  over 
my  little  Christmas  book,  'The  Chimes.'  All 
my  afiectionsand  pasfions  got  twined  and  knotted 
up  in  it,  and  I  became  at  naggard  a*  a  mvrdarer 
long  before  I  wrote  the  end.  When  I  had  done, 
I  6ed  to  Venice,  to  regain  the  composure  I  bad 
lost" 

Again,  two  years  later,  when  from  the 
ocean-depths  of  thought,  a  new  creation  is 
about  to  rise,  he  writes : — 

"Vague  thongbts  of  a  new  book  'are  rife 
within  me  just  now,  and  I  go  wandering  about 
at  night  into  the  strangest  places,  according  to 
my  DBual  propensity  at  such  a  time,  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none." 

How  completely  this  description  gives  one 
the  idea  of  a  man  "  possessed,"  spirit-driven 
— a  prophet  commissioned  to  utter  the  life- 
^ving  word  to  men's  souls,  and  finding  no 
rest  untjl  he  uttered  it.  And  this  is  no  extrav- 
agant expression  of  the  mission  of  a  great 
writer — one  who,  like  Dickens,  reveals  to  the 
world  how  beautiful  a  thing  Humanity  may 
be  made,  and  descends  even  to  the  very 
depths  of  physical  wretchedness  to  show  ua 
that  God's  impress  of^ivinity  on  man  is  uni- 
versal and  eternal.  No  writer,  perhaps,  ever 
softened  and  atrengthened,  melted  and 
warmed  human  nature  with  such  omnipotent 
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power  as  Dickens.    He  can  gire  courage  to 

the  soul  while  tears  rain  from  the  eyes,  and 

tha«  IB  not  a  work  hrought  forth  from  the 

tossings,  and  heavings,  and  unre$i  of  that 

mighty  heart  of  his,  that  does  not  fall  like  a 

cascade  from  heaven  upon  our  stony  age. 

Had  we  space,  we  might  oontioue  stringing 
epistolary  gems,  ad  in/irutum,  from  the  Bles- 
mngton  correspondence.     There  are  letters 
from  that  wonderful  eompotud  of  poetry  and 
politics,  D'Israeli,  in  which  can  he  traced 
evidence  of  hq^h  these  tendencies,  along  with 
the  sarcastic  contempt  he  seems  to  cherish 
for  all  political  parties ;  and  eulogistic  letters 
from  the  great  Wellesley,  and  friendly  ones 
from  the  greater  Wellington — one  of  whose 
wise  remarks  touching  visits  of  ceremony  is 
worth  quoting.     He  writes:  "There  is  no 
time  so  uselessly  employed  as  hy  a  visitor, 
and  him  upon  whom  the  visit  is  inflicted.*' 
In  fact,  the  ceremonies  of  Juggernaut  are 
mild  to  the  sacrifices  exacted  by  social  cere- 
monial.    There,  the   body  only  b   killed — 
crushed,  and  killed  at  once — but  in  the  mean- 
ingless morning  visitings  of  ladies,  deliberate 
murder  and  patient  suicide  of  souls  is  perpe- 
trated with  remorseless  punctuality.  "  Time," 
says  Ooethe,  "  is  a  great  curse  to  those  who 
believe  that  they  are  born  only  to  kill  it." 
When  will  men  and  women  learn  the  value 
of  our  most  precious  heritage — the  golden 
sands  of  life. 

Sir  William  Gell  and  JekvU  are  the  two 
correspondents  who  pour  h)rth  best  that 
clever  gossip  in  the  French  style  of  a  century 
ago.  The  latter  tells  anecdotes  pleasantly; 
as  thus- — "  We  had  at  the  bar  a  learned  pei^ 
ion,  whose  legs  and  arms  were  so  long  as  to 
afford  him  the  title  of  Frog  Morgan.  In  the 
course  of  an  argument,  he  spoke  of  our  nat« 
nral  enemies,  the  French ;  and  Erskine,  in 
reply,  complimented  him  on  an  expression  so 
personally  appropriate.*' 

"  A  toady  of  old  Lady  Cork,  whom  she 
half  maintains,  complained  to  me  of  her 
treatment.  'I  have,'  she  said,  *a  very  long 
chin,  and  the  barbarous  Countess  often  shakes 
me  by  it.'  It  seemed  without  remedy,  as 
neither  the  paroxysm  nor  the  chin  could  be 
shortened." 

Jekyll's  love  for  London  life  was  so  great, 
that  he  said.  If  he  were  compelled  to  live 
in  the  country,  he  would  have  the  approach 
to  his  house  paved  like  the  streets  of  London, 
and  a  harkney  coach  to  drive  up  and  down 
all  day  long. 

An  act  of  kindness  towards  the  memory 
of  **  L.  E.  L."  gives  Dr.  Madden  the  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  a  vast  deal  of  most  inter- 


esting matter  concerning  the  last  few,  fatal 
months  of  Mrs.  Maclean  s  life  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  Lady  Blessington  had  commissioned 
the  editor  to  erect,  at  her  expense,  a  marble 
slab  over  the  grave  of  the  unhappy  poetess, 
which,  up  to  that  time  (three  years  after  her 
death),  had  remained  without  a  record.  Dr. 
Madden  having. an  official  apppointment  at 
the  time  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  became 
a  guest  of  Mr.  Maclean,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
for  some  weeks,  and  thus  had  ample  means 
of  informing  himself  as  to  the  kind  of  person 
with  whom  "L.  E.L."  had  unfortunately  unit- 
ed herself,  and  also  could  judge  of  the  deso- 
late existence  for  which  she  had  exchanged 
the  brilliancy  of  a  successful  London  literary 
career.  No  European  lady  resided  at  the 
settlement.  The  castle  was  nothing  better 
than  a  lone,  dismal  fort,  near  a  village  of 
half-caste  population.  The  scenery,  "a  wilder- 
ness of  seared  verdure,  a  jungle  and  a  swamp, 
realizing  the  very  idol  of  desolation."  And 
the  husband  of  the  first  lyric  poetess  of  Eng- 
land, the  Sappho  of  the  age,  is  described  by 
Dr.  Madden  as  a  person  whose  only  intellec- 
tual qualification  was  a  study  of  btrometers 
and  thermometers,  and  whose  only  taste  was 
for  algebraic  calculations.  "  He  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  literature,  and  affected  scorn, 
even  loathing,  for  poetry  and  poets.  By  long 
privation  of  the  society  of  educated  women 
previous  to  his  marriage,  he  had  become  sel- 
fish, coarse-minded,  cynical,  a  colonial  syba- 
rite ;  who  when  his  bouts  of  revelry  were 
over,  devoted  himself  to  theodolites,  sextants 
and  quadrants."  Openly  he  expressed  to  his 
wife  his  contempt  for  verse- making,  and 
wished  to  force  her  to  devote  her  entire  time 
to  the  performance  of  the  lowest  household 
duties*. 

Every  one  knows  what  led  her  into  this 
fatal  marriage.  Unlike  Lady  Blessing  ton, 
she  had  no  prestige  of  rank  or  wealth  to  en- 
able her  to  bear  up  a^^rainst  social  opinion, 
whether  slanderous  or  true  ;  and,  to  escnpe 
the  evils  of  her  position,  she  rashly,  in  a  fit 
of  terrible  desperation,  resolved  to  go  through 
with  the  mariiaire  then  otlered  to  her  at  all 
hazards,  even  of  her  life.  Her  feelings  at  the 
time  may  be  judged  of  by  some  verges,  al- 
most the  last  she  wroie,  and  which  conclude 
with  these  mournful  stanzas  : — 

"  Still  is  the  quiet  cloister  wanted, 
For  those  who  look  with  weary  eye 
On  life,  hath  long  been  disenchanted, 
Who  have  one  only  winh — to  die. 

"Then  were  that  solemn  quiet  given. 

That  life*!  harsh,  feverish  dreams  deny  ; 
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Then  might  the  last  prayer  rise  to  heaven, 
My  God !  I  prithee  let  me  die !" 

The  circumstances  of  her  death  are  also 
familiar  to  ereiy  one.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th  of  October  she  rose  early  to  write  let- 
ters to  some  friends  in  England,  by  a  ship  to 
sail  next  day.  In  about  an  hour  she  called 
for  a  cup  of  coffee ;  and  when  the  attendant 
brought  it  to  her  chamber,  "  L.  K  L."  lay 
stretched  a  corpse  upon  the  floor — she  had 
drunk  poison.  That  same  night  she  was 
buried,  just  four  months  after  her  ill-omened 
marriage. 

These  events  are  known,  but  not  the  secret 
misery  she  had  endured  during  those  four 
months,  and  which  she  reyealed  but  to  one 
person.  All  her  other  letters,  written  to 
friends  and  acquaintances,  are  full  of  fabled 
accounts  of  her  happiness.  And  if  the  poi- 
son-cup was  lifted  to  her  lips  intentionallif, 
we  cannot  wonder,  after  reading  those  reve- 
lations. 

Lady  Blessington,  in  a  letter  full  of  star- 
tling details,  gives  the  true  account  of  ''  L.  E. 
L.V'  position,  as  she  had  it  herself  from  the 
one  only  person  to  whom  the  unhappy  Mrs. 
Maclean  confided  the  misery  endured  in  her 
African  bondage.  We  shall  quote  the  letter 
entire,  as  every  line  has  interest : — 

**  Gore-House,  January  29th,  1839. 

**  Mt  Djcar  Madam  : — Indisposition  must^plead 
my  excuse  for  not  having  sooner  given  you  the 
sad  particulars  I  promisecTin  mv  last ;  when  that 
cause  for  my  silence  has  subsided,  the  dangerous 
illness  of  Lord  Canterbury  threw  me  into  such 
alarm  and  anxiety,  that  it  is  only  to-day,  when 
letters  from  Paris  assure  me  that  he  is  recoveriog, 
that  I  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  writing. 

"  Poor,  dear  L.  E.  L.  lost  her  father,  who  was 
a  Captain  in  the  army,  while  she  was  yet  a  child. 
He  had  married  the  widow  of  an  army  agent,  a 
woman  not  of  refined  habits,  and  totally  unsuited 
to  him.  On  his  death,  his  brother,  the  late  Dean 
of  Exeter,  interested  himself  for  bis  nephew  and 
niece,  the  sole  children  left  by  Captain  Landon ; 
and  deeming  it  necessary  to  remove  them  from 
their  mother,  placed  the  girl  (poor  L.  £.  L.)  at 
school ;  and  the  boy,  at  another.  At  an  unusually 
early  age  she  manifested  the  genius  for  which  she 
afterwards  became  so  deservedly  popular.  On 
leaving  Fchool,  her  uncle  placed  her  under  the 
protection  of  her  grandmother,  whose  exigence 
rendered  .the  life  of  her  gifted  grandchild  any- 
thing but  a  happy  one.  Iter  first  practical  cfm- 
sions  were  published  many  years  ago,  and  the 
whole  of  the  sum  they  produced  was  appropriat- 
ed to  her  grandmother. 

**  Soon  after,  L.  E.  L.  became  acquainted  with 
Mr. ,  who,  charmed  with  her  talents,  encour- 
aged their  exertion  by  inserting  her  poems  in  a 
Literary  Journal,  with  all  the  cncomiams  they 


merited.  This  notice  drew  the  atteotion  of  pib- 
lishers  on  her,  and,  alas !  drew  also  the  ealnmny 
and  hatred  of  the  envious,  which  ceased  not  to 
persecute  ber  through  her  troubled  life;  but  alh 
solntely  drove  her  from  her  native  land.  Then 
was  no  slander  too  vile,  and  no  assertion  too 
wicked,  to  heap  on  the  fame  of  this  injured  Rrea< 

ture.    Mr. ,  a  married  man,  and  the  father 

of  a  large  family,  many  of  whom  were  older  than 
L.  £.  L.,  was  said  to  have  been  her  lover,  and  it 
was  publicly  stated  that  she  had  become  too  inti- 
mately connected  with  him.  Those  who  disbe- 
lieved the  calumny,  refrained  not  from  repeatiog 
it,  until  it  became  a  eeneral  topic?  of  conversatioo. 
Her  own  sex,  fearfafof  censure,  had  not  conrage 
to  defend  her,  and  this  highly  gifted  and  sensitive 
creature,  without  having  committed  a  single  e^ 
ror,  found  herself  a  victim  to  slander.  More  than 
one  advantageous  proposal  of  marriage  was  made 
to  her ;  but  no  sooner  was  this  known,  than  anoD" 
ymous  letters  were  sent  to  the  perraDS  who 
wished  to  wed  her,  filled  with  charges  against  her 
honor.  Some  of  her  suitors,  wholly  discrediting 
these  calumnies,  but  thinking  it  due  to  her  to  re* 
fute  them,  instigated  inquiries  to  trace  them  to  the 
original  source  whence  they  came ;  not  a  siuffle 
proof  could  be  had  of  even  the  semblance  of  ^uilt, 
though  a  thousand  were  furnished  of  perfect  inno- 
cence. Wounded  and  humiliated,  poor  L.  E.  I* 
refused  to  wed  those,  who  could,  however  worthy 
the  motive,  seem  to  doubt  her  honor,  or  instigate 
inquiry  into  her  conduct ;  and  from  year  to  year, 
dragged  on  a  life  of  mortification  and  sorrow. 
Pride  led  ber  to  conceal  what  she  sufiered,  bat 
those  who  best  knew  her  were  aware  that  for 
many  months  sleep  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  narcotics,  and  that  violent  spasms  and  fre- 

?[nent  attacks  of  the  nerves  left  her  seldom  free 
rom  acute  suffering.  The  effort  to  force  a 
gaiety  she  was  far  from  feeling,  increased  her 
sofTerinffs,  even  to  the  last.  The  first  use  she 
made  ofthe  money  produced  by  her  writings,  was 
to  buy  an  annuity  for  her  grandmother ;  that 
gprandmother,  whose  acerbity  of  temper  and  weary- 
mg  exigence  had  imbittered  her  home.  She  then 
went  to  reside  in  Hans-Place,  with  some  elderly 
ladies,  who  kept  a  school,  and  here  again  calumny 
assailed  her.  Dr.  M.,  a  married  man,  and  father 
of  grown  daughters,  was  now  named  as  her  para- 
mour ;  and  though  his  habits,  age,  appearance,  and 
attachment  to  his  wife,  ought  to  have  precluded 
the  possibility  of  attaciiing  credence  to  so  absurd 
a  piece  of  scandal,  poor  L.  E.  L.  was  again  at- 
tacted  in  a  manner  thai  nearly  sent  her  to  the 
grave.  This  last  falsehood  was  invented  a  little 
more  than  four  years  ago,  when  some  of  those 
who  disbelieved  the  other  scandal,  affected  to  give 
credit  to  this,  and  stung  the  sensitive  mind  of  poor 
L.  £.  L.  almost  to  madness  by  their  hypocritical 
conduct  About  this  time  Mr.  Maclean  became 
acquainted  with  her,  and  after  some  months  pro- 
posed for  her  hand.  Wrung  to  the  quick  by  the 
slanders  heaped  on  her,  she  accepted  his  offer ; 
but  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  return  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle  for  a  year,  before  the  nuptials  could 
be  solemnized.  He  returned  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  renewed  his  offer,  and  she — poor,  dear 
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eool ! — in  formed  all  her  friende,  and  me  atnon?st 
the  nnmber,  of  her  acceptance  of  it,  and  of  her 
faiteation  of  soon  leaving  England  with  him ;  soon 
after  this,  Mr.  Maclean  went  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
mained there  many  months,  without  writing  a 
•ingle  line  to  his  betrothed.  Her  feelinga  under 
this  treatment  yon  can  well  imagine,  fiesot  by 
inquiries  from  all  her  friends  as  to  where  Mr. 
Uadean  was  7  when  ahe  was  to  be  married  ? 
&€.,  &c.,all  indicating  a  strong  suspicion  that  he 
bad  heard  the  reports,  and  would  appear  no  more. 
A  eerioaa  illness  assailed  her,  and  reduced  her  to 

the  brink  of  the  grave ;  when  her wrote  and 

demanded  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Maclean. 

■'He  answered,  that  fearing  the  climate  of 
Africa  might  prove  fatal  to  her,  he  had  abandoned 
the  intention  of  marrying,  and  felt  embarrassed 
at  writing  to  say  so. 

"She,  poor  eoal!  mistook  his  hesitation  and 
aflence  for  generosity,  and  wrote  to  him  a  letter 
fiangbt  with  affectk>n ;  the  ill-starred  union  was 
again  proposed,  but  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
Iwpt  a  secret  even  from  the  friends  she  was  resid- 
ing with.  From  the  moment  of  his  return  from 
SMknd  to  that  of  their  departure,  he  was  moody, 
mysterious,  and  ill-humored — continually  sneering 
at  literary  ladies— speaking  slightingly  of  her 
works — and,  in  short,  showing  every  symptom  of 

a  desire  to  disgust  her.    Sir remonstrated 

with  her  on  his  extraordinary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing; so  did  all  her  friends ;  but  the  die  was  cast. 
Her  pride  shrunk  from  the  notion  of  again  having 
it  said  that  another  marriage  was  broken  off;  and 
she  determined  not  to  break  with  him.  Mystery 
on  mystery  followed :  no  friend  or  relative  of  his 
—though  an  uncle  and  aunt  were  in  Ix)ndon — 
sanctioned  the  marriage;  nay  more,  it  is  now 
known  that,  two  days  previous  to  it,  he,  on  being 
qoestioned  by  his  uncle,  denied  positively  the  fact 
of  his  intention  to  be  married. 

**The  marriage  was  a  secret  one,  and  not 
avowed  until  a  verv  few  days  previous  to  their 
Bailing  for  Africa ;  he  refused  to  permit  her  own 
maid,  who  bad  long  served  her,  to  accompany  her, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  he  could 
be  induced  to  permit  a  strange  servant  to  be  her 
attendanL    His  eonduct  on  board  ship  was  cold 

and  moody ;  for  her  broken-hearted ,  whom 

1  have  seen,  told  me  that  the  captain  of  the  ship 
said,  that  Mr.  Maclean  betrayed  the  utmost  in- 
difference towards  her.  This  indifference  con- 
tinued at  Cape  Castle,  and,  what  was  worse,  dis- 
content, ill-humor,  hnd  reproaches  at  her  ignorance 
of  housekeeping  met  her  every  day,  until,  as  she 

writes  to  her ,  her  nerves  became  so  agitated, 

that  the  sound  of  his  voice  made  her  tremble. 
She  was  required  to  do  the  work  of  a  menial ;  her 
female  servant  was  discharged,  and  was  to  sail 
the  day  that  the  hapless  L.  £.  L.  died.  She  has 
come  to  England.    L.  E.  L.  thus  writes  to  her 

: — •There  are  eleven  or  twelve  chambers 

here  empty,  I  am  told,  yet  Mr.  Maclean  refuses 
to  let  me  have  one  of  them  for  my  use,  nor  will 
he  permit  me  to  enter  the  bed-room  from  the  hour 
I  leave  it,  seven  in  the  morning,  until  he  quits  it 
at  one  in  the  afternoon.  He  expects  me  to  cook, 
wash,  and  iron ;  in  short,  do  the  work  of  a  ser^ 
vant.  I  never  see  him  until  seven  in  the  evening. 


when  he  comes  to  dinner ;  and  when  that  is  over, 
he  plays  the  violin  until  ten  o'clock,  when  I  go  to 
bed.  He  says  he  will  never  cease  correcting  me 
until  he  has  broken  my  spirit,  and  complains  of 
my  temper,  which  you  know  was  never,  even  un- 
der heavy  trials,  bad.' 

"  This  wa's  the  last  account  Mr ever  re- 
ceived.   Judge,  then,  of  his  wretchedness. 

'*  It  is  now  known  that  Mr.  Maclean  had 
formed  a  liaison  at  Cape  Castle  with  a  woman  of 
that  country,  by  whom  he  has  a  large  family ;  such 
liaiaons  are  not  considered  disreputable  there,  and 
the  women  are  treated  as  wives.  This  person 
lived  in  the  Castle  as  its  mistress*,  until  the  arrival 
of  B(r,  Maclean  and  poor  L.  B.  L.,  when  she  was 
sent  off  up  the  country.  This  woman  was  tho 
niece  of  one  of  the  merchants  who  sat  on  the  in- 
quest. All  the  servants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
man  and  his  wife,  brought  out  by  L.  k.  L.,  were 
the  creatures  of  the  former  mistress;  the  whole 
of  the  female  natives  detest  English  women,  be- 
cause the  presence  of  one  tlien  banishes  them 
from  tho  society  where  they  are  tolerated  in  their 
absence. 

*<  Mr.  Maclean  admits  that  indisposition  and 
mental  annoyance  must  have  rendered  him  far 
from  being  a  kind  or  agreeable  companion  to  poor 
Letitia ;  but  adds,  that  had  she  lived  a  little  longer, 
she  would  have  found  him  very  different,  as  ho 
was,  when  not  ill  and  tormented  by  varionscir- 
cumstances  which  ho  does  not  explain,  easy  and 
good-tempered  to  a  fault.  He  says,  that  never 
was  there  so  kind  or  so  faultless  a  being  on  earth 
as  that  poor,  poor  girl,  as  he  calls  her,  and  that  he 
never  knew  her  value  until  he  had  lost  her.  In 
fact,  his  letter  seems  an  answer  to  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  the  departed,  and,  what  is 
strange,  the  packet  that  brought  the  fatal  news 

brought  no  letter  of  recent  date  for  her , 

though  she  never  missed  an  opportunity,  and  thev 
occur  rarely,  of  writing  to  him.  Her  letters,  all 
of  which  have  breathed  the  fondest  affection  for 
him,  admit  that  she  had  little  hope  of  happiness 
from  her  stern,  cold,  and  morose  husband.  1  have 
now,  my  dear  madam,  given  you  this  sad  tale.    I 

have  perused  all  her  letters  to  her ,  as  well 

as  Mr.  Maclean's  to  him.  I  ought  to  add,  that 
when  they  landed  in  Africa,  Mr.  Maclean  set  off, 
leaving  his  wife,  and  proceeded  to  the  Castle,  to 
dislodge  his  mistress  and  children.  The  natives 
were  angry,  and  offended  at  seeing  their  country- 
woman driven  from  her  home. 

*'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Madam, 

**  Your  Ladyship's  very  sincerely, 

"  M.  Blessington.** 

This  is  a  mournful  tale  with  which  to  con- 
clude our  notice  of  this  most  brilliant  addi- 
tion to  our  literary  history.  Did  space  per- 
mit, we  might  cull  details  of  other  celebrities, 
equally  interesting,  though  none  so  mournful, 
from  the  vast  accumulation  of  biographical 
matter  crowded  into  the  work,  which  may 
take  permanent  rank  in  the  world  of  letters, 
not  merely  as  the  life  of  one  literary  individ- 
ual, but  as  a  miniature  biographical  encyclo- 
pedia of  all  the  modem  oelebrities  of  En^laud* 
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SCIENCE   FOR   THE   PEOPLE.* 


The  education  of  the  people  has  been  the 
favorite  subject  of  discussion  for  a  Jong 
period,  and  it  has  engnged  the  attention  of 
men  holding  the  most  opposite  opinions.  A 
careful  examination  of  all  thai  has  been 
written  or  spoken  upon  this  great  question 
will  show  that  one  conclusion  stands  forth 
from  all  the  controversial  points  pre-emi- 
nently clear.  As  amidst  the  boiling  of  storm- 
troubltd  waters,  the  roar  of  winds,  and  the 
rush  of  dark  and  angry  clouds,  the  great 
Pharos  of  the  British  Channel  sends  forth 
its  cheeiing  radiations  to  warn  and  guide  the 
voyager,  irrespective  of  his  nation — be  he 
friend  or  foe — so,  from  the  tempest  of  words, 
and  the  storm  of  conflicting  opinions,  beams 
one  truth,  recognized  by  every  creed  and 
party — around  which,  let  us  hope,  all  may 
rally  and  learn  lessons  of  love  and  peace  in 
its  pute  illumination. 

Science  every  one  now  admits  must  form 
an  impoi  tant  part  of  every  system  of  educa- 
tion which  may  be  adopted.  This  has  lately 
been  seized  upon  as  a  newly-recognized 
truth,  and  many  have  dilated  upon  it  as  a 
discovery  of  their  own.  It  is  not  new — but 
it  has  ot  l>ite  risen  into  importance  amongst 
us.  and  hence  "  Practical  Science*'  and 
^*  Popular  Science"  have  become  fashionable 
phiases. 

The  3f€chanicH*  Institutions  were  OTgKxiiztd 
by  Dr.  Birkbeck»  from  a  conviction  that  the 
artiziin  clH^s  would  be  improved  by  knowing 
the  principles  of  the  machines  and  tools 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  The 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl-  ' 
edge  was   founded  to  carry  out  the  great 

♦  OrrB  Oi''cle  of  the  Sciencei.  A  Series  of  Trea- 
tises on  thtt  Principles  of  Science,  with  their  Appli- 
catitm  to  Practical  Parsnite.    London  :  Orr  <Sr  Co. 

T?ie  Mxaeum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edited  by 
Diouysius  Lardner,  D.  C.  L.  London:  Walton  i 
Mabei-Iy. 

Zectnrei  on  Education,  Delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  by  W.  Whewell,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  a ;  Pre- 
fer or  Faraday,  F.  R.  S. ;  R.  G.  Latham,  Bi  D., 
F.  R.  8. ;  C.  G.  Daubeny,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. ;  Professor 
Tyn.hile,  F.  R,  a  ;  J.  Paget,  F.  R.  a;  W.  R  Hodg- 
son, LL  D.    London :  John  W.  Parker  A  Son.         ' 


principle  of  teaching  all  men  science.  Ths 
British  Association,  with  its  annual  meetings 
and  its  itinerating  character,  had  for  its  main 
object-  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  scientific 
inquiry  amongst  the  people.  From  these 
efforts  has  the  now  fully-recognized  truth 
grown — but  it  has  grown  quicker  since  ths 
year  1851  than  it  did  before,  the  accelerating 
cause  being  the  G'*eat  Exhibition.  In  that 
vast  gathering  we  saw  the  result  of  a  long 
series  of  educational  struggles — a  remarkable 
combination  of  circumstances  to  singularly 
happy  that  they  could  not  be  regHrded  as 
fortuitous.  In  that  great  temple  of  industry, 
as  men  contemplated  the  results  of  thought 
and  labor,  they  saw  that  those  who  were 
most  familiar  with  nature  and  her  laws  took 
the  foremost  positions,  and  gained  the  highest 
honors.  They  learned  that  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics, the  elements  of  physics,  and  a 
knowledge  of  chemical  affinities,  led  to  ex- 
cellencies which  could  not  be  arrived  at  by 
any  amount  of  uneducated  labor.  Thus, 
the  value  of  science,  as  a  branch  of  popular 
education,  was  forced  upon  all,  with  the 
strength  of  a  firm  conviction. 

This  manifested  itself  in  various  ways. 
The  •*  surplus  fund"  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  upon 
which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  people's  ciil- 
lege — a"  Solomon's  House,}Mn  which  should 
be  realized  the  beautiful  dream  of  Bacon*s 
Atlantis — and  in  aid  of  this  grand  sch^^me 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  most  liberal 
vote,  showed  the  feeling  of  its  members. 
The  government  organized  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  selecting  for  its 
direction  two  men  who  had  been  the  most 
active  in  the  business  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion ;  and  they  added  a  School  of  Mines  to 
the  already  cxi.sting  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  the  most  popular  feature  of  which 
has  been  the  cnurses  of  evening  lectures 
given  by  its  learned  professors  to  working- 
men. 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  endeavored  to  re- 
vive the  spark  in  the  decaying  ashes  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  to  some  extent 
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the  effort  has  been  suoeetsAiIf    An  eztensiye 

Qnion  of  these  aasociatioiu  has  been  formed, 

AOd  natanlly  this  insures  an   increase  of 

strength.     Recently  the  same  society*  ar- 

J^asged  an  EdacaUonal  Exhibition,  during 

^^bich  lectures  were  delivered,  some  of  which 

lic^ve  been  published  in  the  volume  quoted  at 

^He  head  of  this  article.     When  we  find  the 

ACaster  of   Trinity    College,   the  Dean   of 

Hereford,  Cardinal  WiiMan,  and   William 

XHlis  lecturing  from  the  same  platform,  in  the 

8^me  came,  we  have  certainly  a  convincing 

^proof  of  Uie  popularity  of  the  subiect  of 

Practical  Education.    The  Royal  Institution, 

^^Mo — usually  regarded  as    the  aristocratic 

Ccmple  of  science — ^has  had  its  lectures  on 

"Che  same  subject  siven  by  able  and  earnest 

men.     Oxford   ana  Cambridfire  have  been 

'Soused  from  their  repose,  and  compelled  to 

^fe  to  Physical  Science  a  place  beside  the 

classic  throne.     In  addition  to  these  examples 

we  may  add  the  numerous  serials  devoted  to 

p)pular  science,  from  which,  however,  we 

nave  choeen  the  two  which  are  at  the  head 

of  this  article  as  bebg  peculiarly  illustrative. 

They  are  different  m  their  characters.     One 

of  them  is  much  more  "  popular"  than  the 

other,  but  its  aim  is  not  so  high ;  they  are 

the  best  and  the  cheapest  of  the  scientific 

serials. 

Although  such  strenuous  exertions  are 
DOW  being  made  to  give  science  its  proper 
place  in  the  schools,  we  must  not  fail  to  re- 
member that  the  present  efforts  are  but  the 
renewal  of  equally  zealous  attempts,  dating 
88  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century. 

Standing,  then,  just  within  the  circle  of  a 
new  year,  we  oaa  but  inquire  what  are  the 
manifest  results  of  those  efforts  which  have 
been  spread  over  so  large  a  portion  of  time 
and  embraced  so  Wide  a  space. 

The  roply  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  we  could 
desire.  There  has  been  an  extensive  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  but  the  ffieat  mass  of  the 
people  observe  as  imperfectly  as  they  ever 
did,  and  draw  imperfect  conclusions  from 
what  they  do  observe.  Science  has  been 
well  £aid  to  be  trained  and  organized  common 
tense,  yet  we  find  common  sense  as  much  at 
fault  now  as  it  ever  was.  Notwithstanding 
the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
people  remain  defenceless  against  the  prac- 
tices of  cheats.  Surely  the  test  of  a  correct 
education  is  the  power  which  it  gives  the 
possessor  of  examining  for  himself.  Let 
facts  speak — the  public  will  swallow  any  pill 
if  it  be  only  gilded  with  electricity.  There 
is  no  tale  too  absurd  for  belief  if  it  be  asso- 
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dated  with, magnetism;  hence,  the  masses 
are  constantly  the  dupes  of  specious  pre- 
tenders and  plausible  charlatans.  Facts  of 
every- day  occurrence  show  that  the  public 
are  as  open  to  the  schemes  of  deceivers,  and 
are  as  readily  worked  into  a  mania  in  1855 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Mississippi 
bubble,  or  of  The  Great  Mine  Adventure, 

Dr.  Lardner  has  some  remarks  in  his 
"  Essay  on  Weather  Prognostics"  which  are 
much  to  the  purpose  of  our  position. 

"  It  is  astonishing  in  this  age  of  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  bow  suaceptible  the  public  mind  is 
of  excitement  on  anv  topic  the  principles  of  which 
do  not  lie  abadotelv  on  the  surface  of  the  most 
ordinary  course  of  elementary  education.  It  was 
only  in  the  year  1832  that  a  general  alarm  spread 
throughout  France  lest  Biela's  comet,  in  its  pro- 
gress through  the  solar  system,  should  strike  the 
earth ;  and  the  authorities  in  that  country,  with  a 
view  to  tranquillize  the  public,  induced  M.  Arago, 
the  astronomer  royal,  to  publish  an  essay  on 
comets,  written  in  a  familiar  and  intelligible  style, 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  such  an  event. 
Several  panics  in  England,  connected  with  physi- 
cal questions,  have  occurred  within  our  memory. 
There  prevailed  in  London  a '  water  panic,'  during 
which  the  public  were  persuaded  that  the  water 
supplied  to  the  metropolis  was  destructive  to 
health  and  life.  While  this  lasted,  the  papers 
teemed  with  announcements  of  patent  filtering 
machines ;  solsr  microscope  makers  displayed  to 
the  terrified  Londoners  troops  of  thousand-legged 
animals  disporting  in  their  daily  beverage ;  pub- 
lishers were  busy  with  popular  treatises  on  ento- 
mology ;  and  the  public  was  seized  with  a  general 
hydrophobia.  It  was  in  vain  that  Brands  analyzed 
the  water  at  the  London  Institution  and  Faraday 
attempted  to  reason  London  into  its  senses. 
Knowledge  ceased  to  be  power ;  philosophy  lost 
its  authority.  Time  was,  however,  more  effica- 
cious than  science;  and  the  paroxysm  of  the 
disease  having  passed  through  the  appointed 
phases,  the  people  were  convalescent.'* — Vol.  i. 
p.  68. 

Still  more  strongly  would  similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  lamentable  mania  for  table-turn- 
ing and  table- talking,  and  to  the  yet  more  re- 
cent disease  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  England.  No  amount  of  reasoning 
could  carry  conviction  in  the  former  case, 
and  absolute  ruin  was  the  only  argument 
which  brought  men  to  their  senses  in  the 
latter. 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  systems  of  education  which  have  been 
hitherto  adopted,  otherwise  men  would,  at 
least|  form  correct  opinions  on  things  which 
were  occurring  before  their  eyes,  or,  at  least, 
they  would  be  conscious  of  some  fallacy, 
even  if  they  could  not  detect  it,  when  an  ui- 
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terpretationwideof  the  truth  wuTolnnteered 
by  others  for  probablj  interested  motives. 

Our  education  btis  coiuisted  mainly  in 
learniDg  the  sig^  hj  which  ideas  are  ezpreaa- 
ed  or  truths  told.  Would  it  not  be  an  im- 
provement to  cultiTAta  ideaa  and  teach  trathg 
at  the  same  time  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
signa  is  beiog  acquired  ? 

It  may  be  argued  bv  some  that  this  hati 
been  done ;  that  the  claasio  stadiea  of  our 
oniversilieB  tend  to  avaken  in  the  mind  the 
highest  powers  of  thought;  and  that  mathe- 
matica  and  logic  train  the  possessor  in  the 
use  of  those  powers. 

Mankind  appears  to  advance  in  knowledge 
by  one  of  two  methods.  The  first,  a  process 
of  abstract  thought;  the  second,  a  system  of 
inductive  observation  and  deductive  reason- 
ings. In  the  great  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome  which  have  descended  to  ua  we  find 
principally  examples  of  the  former  method, 
and  our  modem  philosophy  is  an  instance  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  classic  books  we  find  beautiful 
truths.  These  truths  were  the  result  of 
psychological  efforts,  such  as  we  rarely  meet 
with  now-a-days.  The  scholars  of  Athens 
or  of  Some  "  saw  through  a  elass  darkly," 
and,  aiming  for  light,  they  established  a  pro- 
cess of  thinking  out  the  truth.  This  was  not 
exactly  what  we  now  signify  by  the  word 
speculation ;  it  was  an  inner  process,  such  as 
we  Bomelimes  know  to  be  in  action  in  that 
state  of  the  mind  called  reverie,  when  there 
is  produced  an  exaltation  of  mental  power — 
Afar-seeinffjiett.  Hence  those  books  are  full 
of  beauties  which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
and  tbey  coatain  truths  which  every  one  must 
profit  by  who  studies  them.  But  let  us  not 
nxget  that 

"  Sages  afier  ssges  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  off  the  cryotal  draoght 
Pure  from  tbe  leee,  which  often  more  enhanced 
Tin  thirst  than  slsked  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
Intoxication  and  delirium  wild." 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  we  have 
rarely  risen  from  the  study  of  a  "  book  of 
sage  antiquity"  without  feeling  that  it  pos- 
sessed a  power  of  thought  which  advanced 
it  above  the  condition  of  ordinary  human  ef- 
forts ;  that  it  gave  indications  of  the  mind's 
immortality,  in  the  advances  which  were  ever 
made  to  that  condition  of  prtnideo  which  so 
nearly  resembles  prophetic  power.  Therefore 
we  sre  far  from  desinng  tliat  tbe  ancient  phi- 
losophers or  poets  should  be  banished  from 
our  schools.  We  are  not  of  that  class  which 
teaohat  utilities  alone ;  and  we  believe  the 
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present  age  is'  suffering  from  the  miseraUe 
eut  bono  cry  of  the  past  thirty  years.  No 
truth,  however  abstract  it  may  appear,  be- 
comes known  to  man  without  lifting  hioa  in 
the  scsle  of  mtelligence,  and  it  is  c 

eventually  to'have  its  application  in  pu  ^ 

of  high  utility.  A  few  examples  of  this  will 
demand  our  attention  presently.  An  emi- 
nent naturalist,  whom  it  had  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  all  events  to  remove  from 
tbe  scene  of  bis  labors,  in  the  very  busiest 
year  of  his  busy  life — a  man  l>elov«d  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  regretted  deeply  as  a 
real  loss  to  the  ranks  of  science — writes : — 

"Far  be  it  Trom  me  to  disparage  the  edDc>tiaD> 
a)  value  of  the  glorious  literainres  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  to  withhold  due  honor  from  the  many 
able  and  learned  men  who  give  digntry  to  their 
profesainn  as  educators.  To  them  I  would  appeal 
for  the  rectifying  of  the  evils  of  a  (Hie-sided  eda- 
cstion.  1  would  implore  them,  in  the  name  of 
AriaCntle.  the  greatest  of  natoraliBla,  and  most  ad- 
mirable of  observers — how  great  otherwise  none 
knows  better  than  the;  do — lo  avail  themselves 
of  that  science  upon  which  he  laid  so  much  stress, 
and  throagh  it  to  cultivate  those  tracts  of  the 
mind  that  now  lie  falloi*  and  an  productive." — 
Edicard  Forbtt  an  the  Relatiuni  of  Nalurai  Sit' 
tory  to  Science  and  lie  Arts. 

The  same  teacher  again  says,  so  truly,  thi^ 
we  may  take  the  passage  for  our  text  on  pop- 
ular science : — 

"The  earliest  eSirts  of  infant  iatellect  are  di- 
rected towards  the  observation  of  natural  objects. 
Animals,  plants,  minerals,  are  collected  by  the 
schoolboy,  who  delights  to  note  their  shape  and 
qnolitiea,  and  mdeiy  to  compare  and  classify.  But 
the  thirst  for  natural  knowledge  thus  early  snd 
unmistakably  manifeated  is  rudely  qnenched  by 
nupalatable  dranghts  of  scholastic  lore  adminis- 
tered too  often  by  a  tasteless  pedagogue,  who, 
blind  lo  the  indications  of  a  true  course  of  edu- 
cation, thus  plainly  punted  out  by  homan  nature, 
developing  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own 
God-given  conslitntion,  prunes  and  trims,  bindsand 
cramps  the  yonthful  intellect  into  traditional  and 
fantastic  shapes;  even  as  our  gardeners  of  a  past 
ige  tortured  shrubs  and  trees  into  monstrous  out- 
lines, vainly  fancying  to  Improve  their  aspect,  ai^ 
resting  the  growth  of  the  spreading  boughs  and 
the  budding  of  the  clustering  foliage,  mistaking 
m  unhealthy  formality  for  beauty." 

Education  is  a  term  commonly  employed 
with  an  exceedingly  loose  signification.  One 
man  conceives  religious  and  moral  trsiniog  to 
be  its  aim  and  end ;  another  interprets  the 
term  lo  signify  reading,  vrriling,  and  arithme- 
tic ;  a  third  says  it  is  teaching  him  those 
things  by  which  he  can  best  get  his  daily 
hread ;  and  a  fourth  argues  it  is  a  knowledge 
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of  '*  common  tbin^."  Without  uDdervala- 
ing  any  of  these  views,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  regard  either  of  them  as  fully  expressing 
our  meaning  of  education,  which,  we  think, 
sliould  be  a  process  of  training,  by  which  the 
reaaoning  powers  of  mankind  may  be  im- 
proFedf  the  perceptive  faculties  exalted,  and 
the  religious  tendencies  cultivated  in  the 
lugbest  degree. 

We  desire  to  witness  the  realization  of  that 
state  which  Bacon  looked  forward  to  when 
in  bis  "  Novum  Organum"  he  wrote—"  Only 
let  mankind  regain  their  rights  over  nature, 
assigned  to  them  by  the  gift  of  God ;  that 
power  obtained,  its  exercise  will  be  governed 
\ij  right  reason  and  true  religion." 

Man,  when  placed  upon  the  earth,  was  in- 
structed to  subdue  it ;  and  it  becomes  a  duty 
impressed  upon  the  race  by  every  religious 
and  every  moral  consideration,  to  ioaprove 
those  powers  which  the  great  Creator  of  all 
things  has  given,  that  he  may,  indeed,  be- 
come the  subduer  of  nature,  and  the  control- 
ler, in  a  limited  sense,  of  physical  agencies  by 
which  all  phenomena  are  effected. 

Science  is  only  well-regulated  common 
sense.  Many  are  scared  away  from  scientific 
studies  by  the  difficulties  which  appear  to 
stand  at  their  very  beginning.  The  difficul- 
ties of  hard  names  and  of  the  systems  of 
classification  which  have  been  found  neces- 
sary, appearing,  like  new  languages,  to  be 
acquired  only  by  persevering  efforts.  The 
principal  cause  why  the  labor  of  acquiring 
this  preliminary  knowledee  is  so  great,  may 
be  traced  to  the  defective  nature  of  early 
education.  Artificial  instead  of  natural  meth- 
ods of  training  are  adopted ;  the  modes  of 
thinking  are  constrainea ;  and  reasoning  is 
directed  by  dogmatic  power,  along  some  cir- 
cumscribed and  one-sided  path.  As  Professor 
Forbes  has  said,  the  young  plant  is  out  and 
trimmed  into  some  grotesque  fashion,  and  all 
its  natural  beauties  are  destroyed. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  form  that  condition 
of  mind  which  we  desire,  is  to  observe  how 
nature  works,  and  to  (bliow  out  her  indica- 
tions. It  may  not  be  out  of  the  place  here 
to  examine  the  progress  of  an  individual 
mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

All  knowledge  is  acquired  by  observation 
or  by  memory.  We  either  observe  for  our- 
selves, or  learn  the  results  of  obsemtions 
made  by  others.  The  last  method  renders  us 
dependent  upon  the  mental  powers  of  others, 
and  indiiees  the  habit  of  thinking  upon  au- 
thoritj;tbe  first  generates  an  independent 
system  of  thought,  which  depends  mainly 
ttp<Mi  the  evidence  of  our  aenses.    An  au- 


thority may  be  good  or  bad,  reliable  or  other, 
wise ;  it  is  therefore  important  that  we  should 
have  the  power  of  examining  into  this  for 
ourselves,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that 
we  shall  have  improved  our  powers  of  ob- 
servation. 

The  senses  may  deceive  us ;  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  nose,  and  the  hand  may  lead  us 
astray  unless  we  are  on  the  watch.  The 
tricks  of  the  conjurer  and  the  deceptions  of 
the  ventriloquist  furnish  familiar  examples  of 
this,  and  the  sciences  of  optics  and  chemistry 
supply  instances  of  a  striking  character. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  train  the  organs 
of  sense  into  correct  methods  of  observation, 
and  to  learn  to  examine  theur  evidences  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  evidences  of  well-tried 
authorities ;  to  learn  to  observe  correctly  for 
ourselves,  and  to  test  these  observations  by 
the  recorded  views  of  acknowledged  students 
in  science. 

An  observing  child  finds  a  stone  which 
has  some  striking  peculiarity  of  form  or  col- 
or. He,  without  knowing,  compares  it  with 
what  he  has  seen  before,  or  with  other  stones 
now  spread  around  him.  He  has  observed  a 
fact,  but  unaided  he  can  advance  no  further 
than  this.  He  now  seeks  information  from 
some  authority,  and  he  learns  that  his  prize 
is  a  crystal,  or  some  peculiar  mineral.  An 
intelligent  mind  will  desire  something  more 
than  Uiis.  What  crystal  ?  What  mineral  ? 
will  be  questions  on  the  inquiring  lip.  The 
crystal  may  be  a  diamond.  How  is  this  to 
be  known  ?  The  mineral  may  be  an  ore  of  a 
valuable  metal.  How  is  this  to  be  deter- 
mined ? 

In  whatever  direction  the  fact  observed 
may  lie,  the  progress  of  inquiry  is  of  the 
same  order;  and  hence  the  importance  of 
providing  reliable  books  on  popular  science, 
that  those  who  seek  may  find,  and  finding 
have  no  fear  of  being  deceived. 

Orr's  "  Circles  of  the  Sciences"  is  peculiarly 
the  kind  of  work  we  indicate.  Men  eminent  in 
their  respective  walks  of  science  are  engaged  in 
writing  the  treatises  on  the  principles  of  the 
sciences — men  who  can  speak  with  authority. 
Such  men  as  Owen  and  Latham  are  confer- 
ring a  lasting  benefit  on  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  by  employing  their  pens  in 
diffusing  correct  knowledge  in  the  cheapest 
form. 

Dr.  Lardner's  work,  "The  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,"  occupies  another  position 
and  a  most  important  one.  The  treatises 
included  are  essentially  popular,  and  few  men 
can  popularize  science  so  skilfully  as  Dr. 
Lardoer.    His  extensive  knowled^e^  tbft  ^^ 
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lytechnic  cbaracter  of  his  mind,  enables  him 
to  convey  a  larger  amount  of  knowledge  on 
a  greater  number  of  subjects,  within  given 
limits,  than  almost  any  other  man.  Tbere- 
fore,  "  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art"  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  awakening  curiosity 
on  any  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
while  the  "  Grcle  of  the  Sciences"  will,  if  it 
be  continued  as  it  has  been  begun,  be  equally 
adapted  for  guiding  that  curiosity  and  satis- 
fying it. 

A  great  number  of  books  on  popular  science 
haye,  within  a  few  years,  been  presented  to  the 
public.  The!amount  of  error  in  these  books  has 
been  so  large  as  to  destroy  the  good  effects 
of  the  truths  which  they  have  disseminated. 
Lectures  on  popular  science  are  given  at  all 
our  Mechanics'  and  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Institutions.  These  are  usually  single 
lectures,  or  if  the  lecturer  is  permitted  to 
deliver  two  lectures  in  sequence,  he  must  be 
in  high  favor.  The  class  of  lecturers  on 
science  in  these  institutions  is  generally  low ; 
there  are  but  some  half-dozen  men  having 
any  reputation  in  the  world  of  science  who 
undertake  lectures  in  these  institutions  of 
the  people.  Consequently  truth  and  error 
are  sadly  blended  together;  the  listeners 
have  not  the  power  of  separating  one  from 
the  other,  the  desultory  system  of  lecturing 
leads  to  the  worst  possiblet  habits  of  thought, 
or  rather  it  destroys  the  power  of  thinking  at 
all.  Truth  and  error  are  amalgamated,  and 
spread  with  all  that  assumption  of  knowledge 
which  is  the  mask  and  domino  in  which  ig- 
norance performs  its  tricks. 

Much  as  we  talk  of  education,  of  popular 
science,  and  cheap  scientific  literature,  we 
feel  warranted  in  saving,  that  the  spread  of 
correct  and  useful  scientific  knowledge  is  as 
limited  as  the  extension  of  pseudo- science 
has  been  wide.  To  improve  this  state  of 
things,  the  books  we  have  quoted  will  do 
much  ;  we  desire  to  see  an  extension  in  this 
direction,  and  to  have  the  true  philosophers 
of  the  age  becoming  the  teachers  of  the 
people  in  their  own  institutions. 

We  hear  men  still  inquiring  what  is  the 
use  of  scientific  knowledge.  Let  us  answer 
by  giving  a  few  examples  of  the  effects  which 
arise  from  its  want. 

In  the  introductory  treatise  to  the  ^*  Circle 
of  the  Sciences"  we  find  the  following : — 

**  For  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  crystalline 
fhrm  of  the  diamond,  a  gentleman  in  California 
offered  £200  for  a  small  specimen  of  qnartz. 
The  gentleman  knew  nothing  of  the  substance, 
ezce|H  that  it  was  bright,  shininff  mineral,  excess- 
ively bard,  not  to  m  touched  by  the  file^  and 
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which  would  scratch  glass.  Presuming  that 
those  qualities  belonged  oply  to  the  diamond,  ha 
conceived  he  was  offering  a  fair  price  for  the  gem. 
The  offer'  was  declined  by  the  owner,  who,  had 
he  known  that  the  diamond  was  never  found  crj^ 
tallized  in  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism  terminated 
tt  each  end  by  a  six-sided  pyramid,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  detect  the  fact,  that,  that  for  which 
he  was  offend  £200  was  really  not  worth  more 

than  half-a- crown." — lb.  d.  19. 

« 

Owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  faet 
that  certain  geological  conditions  are  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  existence  of  coal,  much 
money  has  been  wasted  in  mining  for  fossil 
fuel  where  it  could  not  be,  by  any  possibility, 
found.  It  should  be  taught  that  over  Eng- 
land  the  period  of  the  coal  formation  was 
more  recent  than  that  which  produced  the 
old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone, 
and  before  that  of  the  new  red  sandstones 
and  the  lias,  all  of  which  are  much  older  than 
oolites  and  other  tertiary  formations.  In 
rocks  much  older  than  those  on  which  the 
coal  was  formed,  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Had* 
norshire,  deep  pits  have  been  sunk  at  ao 
enormous  cost.  In  the  Wealden  formations 
of  Sussex,  and  the  oolites  of  Oxfordshire 
and  Northamptonshire,  rock  formations  which 
are  in  the  very  youth  of  time  compared  with 
the  antiquity  of  the  true  carboniferous  period, 
extensive  search  has  been  made;  and  even 
within  the  last  year  men  have  seriously  dis* 
cussed  the  question  of  the  existence  of  coal 
beneath  our  great  metropolis.  "A  little 
knowledge"  is,  in  such  examples  as  those, 
proved  to  be  indeed  a  **  dangerous  thing." 

In  mechanical  science,  mistakes  of  the 
most  curious  character  are  constantly  being 
made  through  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  motion  and  gravitation.  To  give  an 
example:  A  man  of  much  natural  intelli- 
gence had  learned,  that  the  velocity  of  water 
flowing  from  an  orifice  was  determined  by  the 
height  of  the  colunm  of  water  above  the 
point  of  efflux  ;  and  again  he  had  read  New- 
ton's law,  that  action  and  reaction  are  always 
equal,  but  in  contrary  directions.  These 
were  two  truths  obtained,  and  he  immediately 
set  to  work  to  apply  them,  without  acquiring 
the  additional  knowledge  necessary  to  correct 
the  wanderings  of  a  speculative  mind.  He 
proposed  to  place  at  the  back  of  a  railway 
carnage  a  tall  tube  of  water ;  through  a  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  this  water  was  to 
flow  out  with  a  force  due  to  the  height,  and 
he  conceived  the  reaction  of  the  force  of  the 
flowing  fluid  would  propel  the  carriage  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Most  elaborate  calcola- 
tioosy  founded  on  false  data,  were  made-* 
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considerable  money  was  expended  in  the 
eonatmction  of  a  model — ana,  eyentnally,  a 
oosily  joorney  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
«« bringing  out''  this  new    motive    power. 
^IthoQgh  a  model  carriage  and  much  costly 
apparatus  bad  been  made,  an  experiment  had 
vtever  heen  tried.    It  was  wilh  difficulty,  at 
last,  that  a  man  of  science  convinced  this  in- 
Tentor  of  the  fallacies  of  bis  schemes,  all  of 
^bich  would  have  been  apparent  at  first  if 
be  bad  sought  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  fluid   pressure.     Numer- 
ous examples  from  other  departments  of 
science  might  be  given,  if  such  were  neces- 
sary.    The  advantages  which  men   derive 
from  a  knowledge  of  science  is  a  more  agree- 
able theme,  therefore  we  quote  from  the  in- 
troductory  essay  to    the   "Circle  of    the 
Sciences    a  few  passages  which  show  the 
utility  of  scientific  knowledge  under  various 
circumstances : — 

"  Again,  as  to  the  animal  kingdom,  how  large 
the  mine  of  knowledge  it  embraces,  and  that  of 
interest  and  importance  not  confined  to  the  na- 
turalist !  The  merchant,  the  manofactarer,  the 
ajrricohurist,  the  traveller,  the  sportsman,  have 
all  to  seek  aid,  in  their  several  pursuits,  from  a 
knowledge  of  this  department  of  natural  history. 
Look  to  the  value  of  our  fisheries,  and  judge  how 
available  to  the  commercial  world  becomes  this 
Imowledge  of  animal  nature.  Nay  more,  but  for 
our  knowledge  of  natural  historv,  one  of  our  most 
important  articles  of  food  woala  in  time  have  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  our  waters.  We  allude 
to  the  salmon,  the  fry  of  which  and  the  parr  are 
DOW  universally  acknowledged  to  be  identical — 
this  fish  is  well  known  by  the  transverse  dusky 
bars  which  mark  its  sides.  Under  the  name  of 
parr^  it  abounds  in  all  salmon  rivers ;  and  until 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Shaw,  Sir  William  Jardine, 
and  others,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  young  of  the 
salmon,  it  fell  in  thousands  before  the  strategies 
of  every  village  boy  who  possessed  a  crooked  pin 
and  a  yard  or  two  of  line.  Science  has  now 
established  its  value,  and  invoked  reffolations  for 
its  preservadon.  ...  A  practical  illustration 
of  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  zoology,  presents 
itself  in  the  case  of  a  traveller  or  emigrant  in 
some  unknown  country.  He  has  pitched  his 
tent,  or  raised  his  hut,  and  then  he  finds  the 
locality  infested  by  serpents.  He  is  all  anxiety 
and  fear.  He  knows  not  what  to  do,  whether  to 
proceed  to  another  spot,  or  to  remain  and  brave 
the  danger.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  strnc- 
tore  of  reptiles  would  at  once  have  decided  his 
plans  ;  for  with  the  first  he  killed  he  could  decide 
whether  they  were  venomous  or  harmless.  The 
former,  and  the  common  viper  is  one,  possesses 
on  either  side  of  the  head  glands  which  secrete 
their  venom ;  and,  to  conduct  it  to  the  wound  thev 
inflict  upon  their  prey,  they  are  furnished  with 
two  hollow  but  long,  recurved,  and  sharply-pointed 
teeth  in  their  upper  jaw.    The  harmless  serpents 


have  no  such  apparatus ;  and  thus,  the  two  genera 
are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  absence  or  pies- 
ence  of  a  fang.  ...  A  treatise  might  be 
written  on  the  benefits  which  an  acquaintance 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  capable  of  aflbnl- 
ing.  Of  how  great  use  is  it  in  strange  countries 
to  oe  able  to  distinguish  plants  fit  for  food  from 
such  as  are  poisonous,  and  to  recognize  those 
which  have  been  employed  in  medicine,  or  in  any 
one  of  the  numerous  arts  to  which  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  subservient.  Even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  botany  is  of  exceeding  interest  and 
importance.  Travellers  in  unknown  lands  know 
fiill  well  that  life  or  death  often  depends  upon 
their  acquaintance  with  the  science — an  acquaint- 
ance, it  may  be,  not  derived  from  learned  treatises, 
but  simply  from  little  more  than  the  ordinary  ob- 
servation of  those  edible  planU  with  which  all 
persons  are  familiar.  But  even  this  is  still  a 
knowledge  of  botany.  An  all-wise  Providence 
has  so  arranged  that  plants  may  be  associated 
into  families  from  their  external  resemblances ; 
and,  further,  that  plants  possessing  such  resem- 
blances to  each  other  have  many  properties  in 
common.  One  of  the  great  families  of  plants  is 
the  crudfercB  or  turnip  tribe,  every  member  of 
which,  marked  by  very  obvious  characters,  is 
easily  recognized,  and  scarcely  to  be  mistaken, 
and  all  are  remarkable  for  edible  and  antiscorbu- 
tic properties.  The  crew  which  accompanied 
Vancouver  in  the  expedition  of  1792  sufiered 
severely  from  scurvy,  and  from  want  of  vegetable 
food.  The  surgeon  advised  that  they  should 
make  the  first  land ;  and  at  Cape  Horn  he  found 
a  plant,  resembling  spinach,  which  he  directed  to 
be  used  as  food,  with  the  happiest  efiecU.  The 
icosandrous  plants,  or  such  as  have  an  indefinite 
number  of  stamens  attached  to  the  calyx,  are  re- 
markable for  their  fidelity  to  this  law.  They  are 
all  edibles,  and  are  represented  by  the  apple  and 
the  pear  tribes,  the  cherry,  the  strawberry,  Am:. 
There  is  another  great  family,  the  grasses,  the 
members  of  which  exceed  those  of  any  other 
class  in  number  and  in  their  essential  importance 
to  the  whole  animal  creation.  This  family  com- 
prehends the  grasses,  commonly  so  called— the 
wheat,  oat,  barley,  rye,  &.c. — of  our  temperate 
climate,  and  the  sugar  canes  of  tropical  regions, 
and  all  possess  the  common  properties  of  being 
nutritious  and  healthful.  During  Lord  Anson's 
voyages,  on  the  failure  of  provisions,  the  mariners 
land^  and  found  vegetables,  which,  although 
unknown,  were  recognized  as  belongipg  to  this 
great  family,  and  proved  to  be  highly  oeneficial." 
—lb.  p.  20. 

The  worth  of  knowledge  is  indeed  inesti- 
mable, and,  to  such  a  community  as  ours,  re- 
markable for  its  persevering  industry  exerted 
upon  nature's  raw  material,  what  knowledge 
can  exceed  in  value  a  knowledge  of  science  ? 

We  know  there  are  people  who  still  con- 
ceive science  to  be  some  mysterious  thing, 
curious  enough  in  its  way,  since  they  have 
seen  beautiful  experiments  performed  with 
electricity  and  in  chemistry ;  but  they  cannot 
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see  bow  mankind  has  been  benefited.  A 
few  words  oto  tbia.  An  old  Grecian  pbiloso- 
pber  noticed  tbat  amber  (electron)  wben 
rubbed,  possessed  a  peculiar  attractive  power. 
Tbe  curious  fact  was  noted,  and  notbing 
more.  At  lengtb  it  was  discovered  tbat 
sulpbur  and  glass  became  attractive  or  repel- 
lant  under  similar  conditions.  Hence  tbe 
first  electrical  macbine — a  ball  of  sulphur 
fixed  on  an  axis,  with  a  bar  of  iron  as  prime 
conductor,  held  by  silken  stiings.  Curiosity 
was  awakened  by  the  strange  phenomena 
wbicb  presented  tbemselves,  and  powerful 
electrical  machines  were  soon  made.  Event- 
ually Benjamin  Franklin  tbougbt  be  saw  in- 
dications that  tbe  brilliant  spark  from  the 
prime  conductor  of  a  machine  bore  some  re- 
htion  to  tbe  terriBc  flasb  of  the  thunder- 
storm. He  sent  a  prepared  kite  into  the  air, 
and  realizing  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  Frank- 
lin drew  fire  from  Heaven.  This  grand  ex- 
periment soon  produced  great  practical  re- 
sults. Men  learned  how  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  devastating  storm.  The 
conductor  was  made  to  discharge  quietly 
into  tbe  eartb  the  electricity  of  the  over- 
charged air — to  drain  the  lightning  from  tbe 
cloud — and  quietly  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  power  which  nature  is  always  seeking  to 
maintain.  While  in  this  direction  tbe  men 
of  science  were  investigating  the  phenomena 
of  frictional  electricity,  Galvani  observed 
what  be  considered  to  be  indications  of  ani- 
mal electricitv  in  the  convulsive  motion  of 
frogs  when  placed  in  contact  with  two  dis- 
similar- metals.  Yolta,  however,  soon  cor- 
rected this  error,  and  showed  that  tbe  elec- 
tricity was  due  to  tbe  chemical  action  of  the 
moisture  on  the  frog's  body  on  tbe  metal 
employed.  Chemical-voltaic  electricity,  or 
galvanism,  was  thus  discovered,  and  the  vol- 
taic battery  became,  in  tbe  hands  of  Davy, 
an  agent  capable  of  breaking  up  the  most 
powerful  chemical  affinities,  and  of  proving 
to  the  world  that  the  earths,  magnesia  and 
lime,  clay,  and  the  alkaliep,  potash  and  soda, 
were  metals  combined  witb  oxygen.  The 
cbemical  efiects  of  the  electric  current  being 
tbus  determined,  Mr.  Spencer  of  Liverpool 
taught  mankind  to  use  it  in  metallurgy,  and 
bence  all  the  processes  of  electrotype  and 
electro- plating.  Magnetism  bad  long  been 
tbougbt  to  be  a  form  of  electrical  force,  its 
attractive  and  repelling  power  so  much  re- 
sembled that  of  an  electrified  body.  Oersted 
of  Copenhagen  first  proved  to  the  world  the 
real  relation  of  the  two  forms  of  force.  He 
sbowed  that  a  magnet  always  placed  itself  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  an  electric 


current.  Sturgeon — a  man  to  whom  too 
little  honor  has  been  done — a  self-educated 
man,  who  rose  from  a  common  soldier  to 
become  a  teacher  of  science  in  England — 
Sturgeon  showed  tbat  a  bar  of  soft  iron 
placed  at  right  angles  to  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity become  a  magnet.  Great  bas  been 
tbe  result  of  these  discoveries.  Wbeatstone 
saw  tbe  useful  part  which  this  electric  cur- 
rent might  play,  and  to  him  we  owe  the 
eleotric  telegraph,  wbicb  now,  over  land  and 
under  ocean,  carries  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other  man's  messages,  regardless  of 
time  or  space. 

In  "  Tbe  Museum  of  Science  and  Art"  will 
be  found  by  far  the  most  complete  account 
of  tbe  Electric  Telegraph  in  all  its  varieties 
wbicb  has  yet  been  given  to  tbe  world.  The 
value  of  this  instrument  scarcely  requires  a 
word  from  us,  it  is  now  so  evident  to  all ; 
but  tbe  following  experiment,  prepared  and 
performed  by  M.  Leverrier,  tbe  celebrated 
astronomer,  and  Dr.  Lardner,  will  show  its 
powers : — 

*'  Two  wires,  extending  from  the  room  in  which 
we  operated  to  Lille,  were  united  at  the  latter 
place,  60  as  to  form  one  continuous  wire  extend- 
mg  to  Lille  and  back,  making  a  total  distance  of 
33t5  miles.  This,  however,  not  being  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  several  coils  of  wire  wrap- 
ped with  silk  were  obtained,  measuring  in  their 
total  length  746  miles,  and  were  joined  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wire  returning  from  Lille,  thus 
making  one  coniintums  wire  measuring  1083 
miles.  A  message  consisting  of  282  words  was 
then  transmitted  from  one  end  of  the  wire.  A 
pen  attached  to  the  other  end  immediately  began  to 
write  the  message  on  a  sheet  of  paper  mov^  un- 
der it  by  a  simple  mechanism,  and  the  entire 
message  was  written  in  full  in  the  presence  of  tbe 
committee,  each  word  being  spelled  completely  and 
without  abridgment  in  fifty -two  seconds — being  al 
the  average  rate  of  five  words  and  four-tenths  per 
second!  By  this  inetrument,  therefore,  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  transmit  intelligence  to  a  distance  of  up- 
wards of  1000  miles  at  tbe  rate  of  19,500  words 
per  hour." 

Appropriately  does  Dr.  Lardner  quote  tbe 
singularly  beautiful  words  of  Job—**  Canst 
thou  send  the  lightnings  that  they  may  go 
and  say  unto  Thee,  Here  we  are !"  Job 
xxxviii.  35.  The  Electric  Telegrapb  Com- 
pany alone  have  now  organized  communica- 
tions over  4625  miles  of  country — this  in- 
volves the  use  of  25,233  miles  of  wire.  In 
the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1854,  they 
had  communicated  235,867  messages,  for 
which  they  bad  received  £62,435.  The  tele- 
graphic wires  of  various  companies  now 
reach  from  Aberdeen  in  tbe  North  to  Viterbe 
and  Corsica  in  the  South.    From  Cork  in 
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the  West  to  Tiemburg  and  New  Orsova  in 
tlie  East.     Tbey  reach  from  Konigsbeig  in 
tlie  Baltic  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon  in  the 
Mediterranean.    These  wondrous  wires  are 
130W  being  laid  over  the  bed  of  this  great  in- 
land sea,  and  will  shortly  unite  Africa  and 
^Europe.     Reaching  Egypt,  they  will  quickly 
extend  still  further  eastward.    In  our  Indian 
possessions  3000  miles  of  telegraph  are  now 
in  course  of  construction — these  will  eventu- 
ally, without  doubt,  meet  the  wires  from 
Egypt — and  London  may  then  convey  instan- 
taneous message  to  Bengal  or  Calcutta. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there 
were  at  the  commencement  of  1854  tele- 
graphs extending  over  41,892  miles,  and  now 
an  electric  telegraph  is  projected  to  unite 
the  Mississippi  with  San  Francisco,  a  distance 
of  2400  miles.  Such  are  the  great  results 
which  have  sprung  from  the  aostract  truth 
observed  by  Oertsed,  that  a  magnet  placed 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  an 
electric  current. 

The  extension  of  our  railroad  system,  too, 
which  has  facilitated  in  so  remarkable  a  man- 
ner the  means  of  transit,  completely  altering 
indeed  the .  relations  of  town  to  town  as  it 
regards  distance,  is  entirely  due  to  the  origi- 
nal investigations  of  an  instrument  maker  of 
(Glasgow. 


**Many  tre  old  enough,"  says  Dr.  Lardner, 
'*  to  remember  the  time  when  persons.  Correspon- 
dence, and  merchandise  were  transported  from 
place  to  place  in  this  country  by  stage  coaches, 
vans,  and  wagons.  In  those  days  the  fast  coach, 
with  its  team  of  spanking  blood-horses  and  its 
blnff  driver,  with  broad-brimmed  hat  and  drab  box 
coat,  from  which  a  dozen  capes  were  pendant ; 
who  handled  the  ribbons  with  such  consummate 
art,  could  pick  a  fly  from  the  ear  of  the  off-leader, 
and  tarn  into  the  gateway  at  Charing  Cross  with 
the  precision  of  a  geometrician,  were  the  topics  of 
the  unbounded  admiration  of  the  traveller.  Cer- 
tain coaches  obtained  a  special  celebrity  and  favor 
with  the  public.  We  cannot  forget  how  the  eve 
of  the  traveller  glistened  when  he  mentioned  the 
Brigton  **  Age,"  the  Glasgow  "  Mail,"  the  Shrews- 
bory  «*  Wonder,"  or  the  Exeter  "  Defiance."  The 
**  Age,"  which  made  its  trip  in  five  hours — and 
the  "  Defiance,''  which  acquired  its  fame  by  com- 
pleting the  journey  between  London  and  Exeter 
in  less  than  thirty  hours. 

^  Let  us  inMgine  that  such  a  person  were  to 
affirm  that  his  contemporaries  would  live  to  see  a 
coach  like  the  ^  Defiance,'*  making  its  trip  be- 
tween London  and  Exeter,  not  in  thirty,  but  in 
five  hours,  and  drawn,  not  by  two-hundred  blood- 
horses,  but  by  a  moderate-sized  stove  and  four 
boshels  of  coal !" 


Dr.  Robison  relates  that  he    called    on 


James  Watt  and  found  hfan  with  a  small  tin 
cylinder  between  his  knees — and  that  Watt 
with  all  the  joy  of  a  great  discoverer,  like 
Archimedes  with  his  shout  of  Eureka — pro- 
claimed the  discovery  of  a  real  steam-engine, 
with  arrangements  for  condensation  and  for 
preventing  loss  of  heat.    Those  who  con- 
structed engines  moved  by  steam  before  the 
time  of  Watt,  took  steam  as  they  found  it,  and 
when  it  had  done  its  work  of  raising  the  pis- 
ton it  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  forced  it  again  to  the  ^t- 
tom  of  the  cylinder.    These  men,  ingenious 
and  industrious,  were  precisely  in  the  situa- 
tion of  those  who  are  now  endeavoring  to 
apply  electricity  as  a  motive  power,  or  as  an 
illuminaiinff  asent.    They  take  voltaic  power 
— that  is,  tne  batteries, — as  they  find  them, 
and  they  attempt  to  apply  the  power  devel- 
oped, perfectly  ignorant  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions which  regulate  the  force,  unable  to 
follow  out  the  train  of  research, — in  which 
alone  any  hope  is  found, — necessary  to  the 
improvement  of  the  means  for  developing 
electricity,  and  of  collecting  and  retaining  it 
when  developed.     Watt  knew  what  Papin, 
Savery,  Newcomen,  and  Smeaton  had  done. 
He  saw  that  the  philosophy  of  the  force  was 
not  understood — that  the  relations  of  heat  and 
steam  were  very  imperfectly  known.  Reestab- 
lished a  set  of  inductive  experiments.     Na- 
ture disclosed  her  secrets  to  the  ardent  evo- 
cator— and  Watt  secured  for  the  world  a 
source  of  unlimited  power — a  magazine  of 
uncountable  wealth.    Not  by  electricity  and 
by  heat  alone  has  mankind  advanced   in 
knowledge  and  in  power — light,  the  most 
ethereal  of  the  physical  forces,  has  been 
compelled  to  do  man's  bidding. 

The  astronomer,  by  studying  the  laws  of 
what  is,  unfortunately,  called  the  polsrization 
of  li^ht,  has  been  enabled  to  determine  the 
physical  condition  of  the  sun's  surface — the 
existence  of  a  pJioiospkere  or  a  gaseous  envel- 
ope of  liffht  has  by  this  means  been  proved. 
The  maritime  surveyor  by  polarized  light  is 
enabled  to  determine,  with  great  exactness, 
the  depth  of  water  above  a  coral  reef  while 
yet  many  miles  distant  from  the  deceptive 
shoal,  insuring  thus  the  safety  of  the  ship, 
and  avoiding  the  labor  of  sounding.  The 
sugar-refiner  knows  by  the  use  of  the  polaris- 
cope  when  his  syrup  is  in  the  proper  state 
for  crystallization,  an4  beyond  this,  where, 
as  in  France,  sugar  is  obtained  from  the 
beet-root  or  the  parsnip,  it  enables  him  to 
decide,  with  unerring  exactness,  the  condition 
of  the  crop,  and  thus  to  secure  the  largest 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter.    These  and 
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many  other  Talnableapplioatioiis  are  derived 
from  the  dboovery  of  aFrenoh  eng^eer  offi- 
cer that  the  light  of  the  settiog  sud  refleoted 
from  a  window  open,  on  its  hinges,  at  a  cer- 
tain angle,  differed  in  some  respects  from 
light  reflected  at  any  other  angle. 

Photography,  too,  affords  us  numerous 
examples  of  the  value  of  every  scientific 
truth,  however  abstract  it  may  l>e.  An  al- 
chemist observed  a  salt  of  silver  to  blacken 
in  the  sunshine,  and  thus  we  learned  the 
chemical  power  of  the  solar  rays.  By  the 
agency  of  the  sunbeam,  we  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  faithful  representations  of  Egypt's 
wondrous  ruins,  with  all  their  hieroglyphic 
records.  The  Temples  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs  are  no  sooner  opened  to  the  light  of 
day,  than  the  solar  pencil  is  made  to  draw 
them  on  the  prepared  papers  of  the  explorer. 
Our  portfolio  contains  photographic  pictured 
oi  the  Pagodas  of  Birmah,  with  portraits  of 
the  priests  and  the  people — the  classic  ruins 
of  Kome,  and  the  Palatial  Halls  of  Venice ; 
— the  cathedrals  of  the  continent  from  Mos- 
cow to  Madrid,  and  the  fanes  of  our  own 
land ; — portraits,  too,  of  friends  lost  to  us  in 
the  flesh  for  ever ;  of  heroes  and  philosophers ; 
of  beasts,  birds,  and  even  of  fishes,  all  taken 
from  the  life,  and  each  in  its  native  element. 

Photography  aids  the  engineer,  becoming 
his  clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  YignoUes  builds 
a  suspension  bridge  in  Russia,  and  weekly  in 
London  he  receives  pictures,  which  cannot 
tell  an  untruth,  showing  every  stone  that  has 
been  laid,  every  chain  that  has  been  hung. 
Photography  comes  to  our  aid,  too,  in  the 
sad  necessities  of  war.  The  coasts  and  fort- 
resses of  the  Baltic  were  taken  by  ntoans  of 


the  camera  obscura,  with  singular  fidelity 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  rolling  on  a  rest- 
less sea,  and  borne  onward  at  the  rate  of  ten 
knots  an  hour.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
triumphs  which  are  derived  from  man's  hav- 
bff  noticed  that  a  peculiar  salt  of  silver — ^the 
chloride  of  silver — blackens  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Surely  with  such  examples  as  these,  and 
they  might  be  multiplied  ten-fold,  none  can 
deny  the  advantages  of  science  as  a  branch 
of  popular  education.  Let  us,  however, 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  an  meffi- 
cient  system  of  instruction ;  one  error  per- 
petuated, does  more  real  mischief  than  two 
truths  gained  can  do  good.  The  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  employ  his  observing  facul- 
ties, and  to  examine  the  things  which  he  ob- 
serves. The  natural  system  should  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  artifical  system  avoided.  A 
truth  should  be  impressea  on  the  mind  of  the 
child  as  a  "  thing  of  beauty,"  not  for  the 
mere  value  to  be  obtained  by  its  practical 
application.  The  habit  of  looking  at  science 
as  a  commercial  aid,  of  weighbg  truth  in  the 
scale  of  a  chapman,  is  degrading  in  every 
way.  The  discovery  of  trutns  by  the  agency 
of  inductive  science  is  of  the  most  exalting 
character  to  the  minds  employed,  and  the 
deductions  of  the  philosopher  should  lift  the 
student  above  the  earthy  world.  In  teaching 
truths — ^in  rendering  science  popular — the 
object  should  be  to  show  the  bearings  of 
absircLct  discoveries  on  great  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  to  advance  the  young  mind  from 
the  consideration  of  nature,  to  the  contemplar 
tion  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  by  whom  all 
things  have  been  commanded  into  being. 
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The  British  Blind. — In  Great  Britain 
and  the  Islands  of  the  British  Seas  there  are 
21,487  persons — 11,273  males  and  10,214 
females — returned  as  totally  blind.  The 
number  in  England  and  Wales  is  18,306  of 
both  sexes  ;  in  Scotland,  3,010  ;  and  in  the 
Islands  of  the  British  Seas,  171  persons. 
These  numbers  furnish  a  proportion  relative- 
ly to  the  whole  population  of  1  blind  in  every 
976  persons  in  Great  Britain,  1  in  every 
979  in  England  and  Wales,  1  in  960  in  Scot- 
land, and  1  in  837  in  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.    These  results  admit 


of  favorable  comparison  with  the  relative 
numbers  in  Ireland,  which,  according  to  the 
Census,  are  one  in  every  864  inhabitants. 
In  the  level  portions  of  Europe,  comprising 
Belgium,  Hanover,  parts  of  Germany,  and 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Denmark,  the 
proportion  is  stated  to  be  1  blind  in  every 
960  inhabitants — but  slightly  differing  from 
the  average  of  Great  Britain.  In  more  ele- 
vated regions  the  proportion  is  considerably 
lower  ;  but  in  Norway  it  is  found  to  be  1  in 
every  482  inhabitants. 
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Onb  of  the  eftrlieit  things  to  strike  the  at- 
tentkn  of  our  country  cousins  is  the  univer- 
sal appearance  of  the  names  of  certain  firms, 
paioted  m  the  largest  letters  upon  the  most 
florid  bsckgrounds  of  the  numerous  public- 
iKMue  siffns  of  the  metropolis.    "  What  does 
'Bdd's  Entire'  mean  ?"  asked  a  fair  friend 
of  ours  the  other  day,  looking  up  with  her 
Inoim  eyes  as  though  she  had  asked  some- 
thing rery  foolish,  and  pointing  to  the  puz- 
'   ilingr  inscription  upon  a  neighboring  si^- 
board.    And,  no  doubt,  a  similar  question 
eoDtinually  arises   in   the    minds  of  more 
worldly-wise  people,  and  passes  out  agtun 
Boanswered.    Henceforth  then^  good  people 
all,  know  that  the  word  "  entire,*^  as  a  writer 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
states,  arose  in  the  following  manner :  "  Prior 
to  the  year  1730,  publicans  were  in  the  habit 
of  selling  ale,  bc^r,  and  twopenny,  and  the 
'tlursty  souls'  of  that  day  were  accustomed 
to  combine  either  of  these  in  a  drink  called 
ludf-and-half.    From  this  they  proceeded  to 
spin  '  three  threads'  as  they  called  it,  or  to 
lia?e  their  glasses  filled  from  each  of  the 
three  taps.     In  the  year  1780,  however,  a 
eertun  publican,  named  Horwood,  to  save 
himself   the  trouble  of  making  this  tritme 
mixture,  brewed  a  liquor  intended  to  imi- 
tate the  taste  of  the  '  three  threads,'  and  to 
this  he  applied  the  term  '  entire/    This  con- 
coction was  approved,  and  being  puffed  as 
good  porter's  drink,  it  speedily  came  to  be 
called  porter  itself."    The  universal  diflfusion 
of  this  mild  stimulant  b  indicated  by  other 
means,  however,  than  the  signs ;  you  cannot 
go  along  a  quiet  street  but  you  either  see  the 
potman,  with  his  little  rack  of  quart  mugs 
brimmed  with  the  frothy  liquid,  or  mttling 
the  shiny  pots  against  the  rails  by  their  sus- 
pending strap ;  you  cannot  pass  in  between 
the  ever-opening  doors  of  the  public  without 
aeeing  the  dilated  eyes  of  some  "thirsty 
aoul'  as  he  drinks  peering  over  the  rim  of 
the  nigh-ezhausted  pewter.     Great  is   the 
demand  thereof ;  whence  comes  the  supply  ? 
From  what  porterian  springs  isaue  these  dark 
and  foam-crowned  floods  ? 


To  find  one  of  these,  our  attention  was 
the  other  day  directed  into  that  neighborhood 
of  the  metropolis  where,  through  the  large 
glazed  attic -windows,  w^  see  the  glowing 
silks  and  satins  just  issuing  new-born  from 
the  loom.  In  the  very  midst  of  Spitalfields 
stands  the  enormous  brewery  of  the  Messrs. 
Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton  <fe  Co.,  which 
covers  nearly  six  acres  of  ground,  and  which, 
looked  at  from  above,  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  town  itself  than  of  a  private  manu- 
facturing establishment.  We  selected  this 
brewery  for  inspection  for  the  reason  that  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  far  as  pro- 
duction goes,  by  the  last  returns  of  1853 ; 
when,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  ex- 
cbe,  the  quantity  of  malt  consumed  by  the 
large  porter  and  ale  brewers  of  the  metropo- 
lis stood  thus : 


Truman,  Hanbury,  &  Co., 

Barclay,  Perkins,  &.  Co., 

Meux  &.  Co., 

Reid  &  Co., 

Elliot,  Watney,  &  Co., 

Mann,  Crossman,  &  Co., 

Taylor,  Walker,  &  Co., 

Coding  &.  Co., 

Courage  &.  Co., 

Wood  &  Co., 

Tubbs,  Wilks,  &  Cowell, 


Quarters. 

140.000 

129,382 

66,509 

63,450 

39,131 

•    34,730 

22,110 

17,515 

16,481 

12,4B4 

9,615 


Whitbread  &  Co.,  Combe  <fe  Co.,  Hoare 
<fe  Co.,  Calvert  <fe  Co.,  and  Charrington, 
Head,  <fe  Co.,  did  not  make  any  return  for 
1853,  so  we  cannot  give  the  quantity  of  malt 
used  by  them.  However,  not  one  of  them 
comes  at  all  near  the  two  eminent  firms 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Let  us  enter,  then,  the  great  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton  &  Co., 
and  witness  the  Brobdignc^ian  brew  which 
is  perpetually  going  on  there.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  spectator's  attention  is 
the  total  revolution  which  takes  place  in  his 
own  mind  as  regards  his  own  proper  dimen- 
sions, and  those  of  his  kind  who  are  moving 
about.  A  stalwart  six-foot  drayman,  with  a 
pair  of  shoulders  worthy  of  Atlas,  shrinks 
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down  in  the  great  brewbouse  to  tbe  size  of  a 
piginy.  All  familiar  ideas  of  tbe. relative 
proportion  of  things  give  way  at  once  to  a 
confused  sort  of  thougbt  that  tbe  kingdom 
of  Brobdignag  is  come  again,  and  that  the 
little  mites  we  see  about  are  so  many  GuUi* 
vers.  What  other  feeling  can  a  man  enter* 
tain  who  travels  round  tbe  beer  barrels  of 
the  establishment  by  means  of  iron  staircases, 
and,  after  an  exhausting  climb,  peeps  fear- 
fully into  the  interior  with  the  same  sort  of 
giddy  sensation  with  which  he  looks  down 
the  shaft  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  ?  The  larg- 
est  of  these  vessels  are  termed  the  mash- 
tuns  ;  of  these  there  are  two,  each  containing 
800  barrels  of  tbe  ordinary  dimensions.  In 
these  the  malt  and  bops  are  boiled  after 
being  mashed  ^ip  with  hot  water,  tbe  process 
of  mashing  being  performed  by  a  revolving 
spindle  with  huge  arms,  exactly  like  a  choc- 
olate mill.  Steam  is  of  course  the  great 
arm  which  works  incessantly  the  Titanic  im- 
plements. Steam  in  fact  does  everything; 
It  lifts  the  malt  up  from  the  wagons  into  the 
lofts  by  means  of  a  Jacob's  ladder,  or  col- 
lection of  little  boxes  working  upon  an  end- 
less gutta  percha  chain ;  it  removes  it  from 
one  granary  to  another  by  means  of  an  Ar- 
chimedinn  screw,  working  in  a  long  cylinder ; 
it  lifts  the  barrels  up  an  inclined  plane;  it 
cleans  the  dirty  ones  in  a  very  singular  man- 
ner, as  we  shall  show  by-and-by ;  it  attends 
to  tbe  fires,  and  thus  keeps  up  its  own  con- 
stitution ;  it  stirs  up  with  a  great  spoon  the 
malt  and  the  hops,  and  pumps,  day  and  night, 
perfect  floods  of  liquor  from  one  part  of  the 
brewbouse  to  the  other. 

After  the  process  of  mashing,  the  wort  is 
pumped  up  into  a  large  copper,  of  which 
there  are  ^ve,  containing  from  300  to  400 
barrels  each,  where  the  wort  is  boiled  with 
the  bops,  of  which  often  two  tons  are  used 
in  a  day.*  The  boiling  beer  is  now  pumped 
up  to  the  coolers.  To  get  a  sight  of  these 
the  visitor  has  to  perform  a  climbing  process 
similar  to  that  required  to  get  at  the  upper 
gallery  of  St.  Paul's,  and,  when  be  has 
reached  the  highest  point  ladders  are  capable 
of  taking  him,  he  finds  his  nose  on  a  level 
with  a  black  sea,  whose  area  presents  a  sur- 

♦  We  may  observe  that,  many  years  ago,  one  of 
the  brewer's  men  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
one  of  these  tuns,  and  was  of  course  instantly 
destroyed.  On  this  occasion,  the  whole  contents 
of  the  vessel,  to  the  amount  of  800  barrels,  was 
immediately  allowed  to  flow  into  the  gutters,  at  a 
loss  to  tbe  firm  of  10002.  at  least,  a  fact  which 
does  the  greatest  credit  to  tbe  good  feeling  of  this 
princely  bouse. 


face  of  32,000  square  feet.  This  large  sur- 
face  is  partly  open  to  the  air  and  to  tbe  soot, 
of  which,  of  course,  it  would  receive  a  large 
deposit  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
factory  chimnies  pouring  out  volumes  of 
smoke ;  but  we  shall  have  to  explain,  by-and- 
bfi  bow  it  is  that  in  this  brewery  at  least 
smoke  is  not.  From  the  coolers  tbe  beer 
runs  down  into  four  enormous  vats,  each  of 
which  contains  no  less  than  50,000  gallons. 
These  four  vats  are  ranged  side  by  side,  and 
towards  the  upper  half  an  iron  gallery  runs 
so  as  to  give  the  brewer's  men  access  to  tbe 
apertures  by  which  their  interiors  are  viewed. 
These  apertures  are  square,  and  about  tbe 
size  of  the  port  of  a  man-of-war,  having  slid- 
mg  shutters  so  adjusted  that  the  vat  can  be 
filled  without  leaking.  As  you  walk  along 
this  gallery  and  look  into  these  ports,  one 
after  another,  it  seems  as  though  you  were 
looking  into  the  hold  of  a  htmdred  and  twen- 
ty gun  ship,  except  that  about  halfway  down 
the  black  porter  is  seen,  with  huge  floating 
islands  of  barm,  which  revolve  round  and 
round,  like  tbe  foam  in  some  deep,  dark  pool 
at  tbe  foot  of  a  cataract.  The  fermenting 
process  is  allowed  to  go  on  here  for  t^o  nights 
and  a  day,  and  consequently  an  immense 
quantity  of  carbonic  gas  is  developed,  which, 
however,  on  account  of  its  density,  always 
keeps  as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid ;  the  men  can  detect  the  height  to 
which  it  has  risen  within  an  inch  or  two  with 
tbe  bare  hand,  which  immediately  becomes 
sensible  of  the  thick  warm  feel  of  this  poi- 
sonous vapor.  When  the  fermentation  baa 
proceeded  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  beer 
is  drained  into  what  may  be  called  yeast- 
traps,  or  into  a  long  double  row  cf  smaller 
vats,  called  Rounds,  the  partially-opened  lids 
of  which  communicate  with  a  wooden  trough 
running  down  tbe  middle  of  tbe  row. 

As  the  beer  rises  to  the  top  of  these  recep- 
tacles it  lifts  up  the  yeast,  which  no  sooner 
reaches  the  level  of  the  side-shoots  running 
into  the  central  trough  than  off  it  goes,  and 
in  this  manner  immense  quantities  of  yeast 
are  speedily  cleared  away  by  the  force  of  its 
own  gravity.  It  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  us  bow  the  brewers  can  keep 
tbe  yeast  under,  considering  the  extraordina- 
ry manner  in  which  tbe  parasite  multiplies 
itself  under  favorable  circumstances.  How- 
ever, the  world  is  not  deluged  with  yeast,  so, 
we  suppose,  our  fears  are  groundless :  the 
distillers,  we  are  given  to  understand,  take 
all  the  surplus  produced  by  tbe  brewing  pro- 
cess. The  beer  is  now  thoroughly  concoct- 
ed, and  it  only  requires  storing  m  order  that 
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it  may  ripen  before  it  is  distributed.  The 
time  tbat  it  is  oecessary  to  store  it  depends 
OD  its  destination ;  tbat  which  has  to  go  into 
the  country  or  abroad  requiring  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  rest  than  that  which  is  to  be  consuol- 
ed  immediately. 

But  the  storing  vats !  —  these  are  sig^Hs 
indeed.  The  spectator  sees  vista  after  yista 
opening  upon  him,  long  drawn  aisles  of  porter 
▼ats,  a  pillared  shade  of  stout.  Of  these  vats, 
supported  upon  iron  columns,  there  are  no 
less  than  134,  and  when  full  they  hold  the 
enormous  quantity  of  8,500,000  gallons  of  por- 
ter. The  Messrs.  Hanbury  &>  Co.  brewed  last 
year  no  less  than  400,000  barrels  of  ale  and 
porter,  or  twenty-five  million  tumblers,  more 
than  enough  to  float  a  serenty-gun  ship.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  great  brewers  get 
their  supplies  of  water  from  the  Thames,  and 
tifat  the  very  impurities  of  the  king  of  rivers 
give  that  "  body"  to  the  liquor,  to  which  its 
nliing  properties  are  attributed.  This  is  a 
Tulgar  error;  not  even  the  brewers  who  live 
upon  the  stream  use  its  polluted  waters,  but 
obtain  their  supplies  from  Artesian  wells 
sunk  to  a  very  considerable  depth ;  the  well 
at  Messrs.  Hanbury ^s  is  520  feet  deep,  and 
those  of  other  brewers,  according  to  their 
size,  are  of  a  proportionate  depth.  It  might 
be  imagined  that  the  immense  supplies  drawn 
from  these  wells — in  the  brewery  under  no- 
tice it  is  more  than  half  a  million  barrels 
a-year — must  have  a  very  great  effect  upon 
the  wells  of  houses  and  smaller  factories. 
The  water  beneath  London  has,  in  the-  last 
twenty-five  years,  sunk  as  many  feet ;  and  it 
is  stated  among  the  trade  that  the  Artesian 
streams  of  the  great  breweries,  situated  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  Thames  and  more  than 
half  a  mile  apart,  at  one  time  so  affected 
each  other  that  they  were  obliged  to  obtain 
their  supplies  on  alternate  days.  If  the  fall 
of  water  underneath  London  has  been  so 
great,  however,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
it  has  been  serviceably  used  on  the  surface 
in  nourishing  the  bodies  and  cleansing  the 
skins  of -such  a  vast  population  as  we  find 
living  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Messrs.  Hanbury  are  both  porter  and 
ale  brewers ;  some  houses,  such  as  Meuz  & 
Co.,  and  Reid  6c  Co.,  brew  porter  alone.  The 
popular  idea  seems  to  be  that  there  is  some 
considerable  difference  in  the  method  of  man- 
ufacturing the  two  liquids,  but  this  is  not  the 
case ;  the  dark  color  of  the  porter  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  malt  being  charred  in  the  kiln, 
instead  of  simply  dried. 

By  Act  of  Parliament,  beer  and  porter 
can  only  be  made  of  malt  and  hops,  the 


great  council  of  the  nation  having  Omitted  all 
mention  of  the  water,  but  the  brewers,  we 
suppose,  may  be  pardoned  for  the  illegal 
addition  of  so  necessary  an  in^dient. 

Malt  and  hops,  as  might  be  imagined,  con- 
stitute an  enormous  item  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  beer  of  the  metropolis.  The  house  of 
Hanbury  <fe  Co.  alone  paid  last  year  the 
enormous  sum  of  400,000/.  for  the  malt 
they  consumed,  and  1,400,000/.  for  hops. 
To  produce  this  ingredient  in  its  best  condi- 
tion, great  care  is  taken  by  all  the  large 
brewers.  Agents  are  located  in  the  three 
eastern  counties,  which  are  the  principal 
home  of  John  Barleycorn  :  these  attend  the 
markets,  carefully  select  the  best  samples, 
and  malt  it  for  their  employers,  charging  a 
commission  for  their  trouble.  The  malt  is 
sent  up  to  London  as  it  is  required,  and  stored 
in  the  bins  of  the  establishment.  These  bins 
are  in  due  proportion  to  the  enormous  size 
of  the  establishment,  each  one  measuring 
twenty  feet  across,  and  about  thirty-five  feet 
deep.  The  hops  employed  by  the  brewers 
are  obtained  directly  from  the  hop  merchants. 
As  they  cannot  be  adulterated,  not  so  much 
care  is  necessary  in  the  agency  by  which 
they  are  obtained. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  ale  and  porter  are  produced, 
let  us  examine  the  means  by  which  they  are 
distributed.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  is  suffi- 
ciently ripe,  it  is  racked  off  from  the  enor- 
mous store  vats,  which  we  have  before  de- 
scribed, into  casks  such  as  ordinary  mortals 
are  accustomed  to  behold.  Of  these,  of 
course,  there  is  always  an  enormous  number 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Han- 
bury ;  there  were  no  less  than  80,000  be- 
longing to  the  establishment  when  we  visited 
it ;  each  of  these  casks,  when  new,  is  worth 
a  guinea,  so  that  here  alone  we  have  84,000/. 
worth  of  property  employed.  Few  of  these 
casks  are  manufactured  on  the  premises,  but 
they  are  all  repaired  and  cleaned  here,  after 
they  have  been  returned  from  the  publicans. 
It  IS  a  'curious  sight  to  see  the  enormous 
number  of  barrels  piled  in  the  yard,  and  the 
active  detachment  of  coopers,  of  whom  there 
are  siity-six,  hammering  and  fitting,  and 
walking  round  and  round  at  their  work. 
Some  of  the  barrels  smell  so  horribly  that 
they  are  obliged  to  be  broken  up ;  the  most 
charitable  idea  is,  that  they  must  have  been 
used  by  the  publicans  as  wash  tubs  or  dog 
kennels.  The  manner  in  which  the  insides  of 
the  casks  are  made  sweet  is  one  of  the  most 
observable  things  in  the  brewery.  You  see 
in  the  distaiioe  a  multitude  of  casks,  in  a 
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douUa  row,  waltzing,  and  tumbling,  and  per- 
forming a  number  of  gymnastic  feats,  as 
thouffh  tbey  were  practicing  for  the  profess- 
ion or  the  acrobat.  All  this  goes  on  under 
a  clinking  of  chains,  such  as  a  score  of  Mac- 
heaths  would  make  dancing  in  fetters.  On 
a  strioter  examination,  you  perceive  that 
steam  machineij  is  here  brought  into  play  to 
supersede  human  labor.  The  casks  are  plac- 
ed in  iron  frames,  which  rotate  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner;  and  whilst  these  gyrations 
are  goinff  on,  you  hear  a  rumbling  in  the  in- 
terior of  each  barrel  which  testiGes  to  an 
internal  agony  of  no  ordinary  kind.  On  in- 
quiring what  caused  these  dismal  moans,  the 
gentleman  who  kindly  showed  us  round  the 
establishment  mildly  drew  forth  from  a  bung 
hole  about  a  couple  of  yards  of  chain,  stud- 
ded with  sharp  cones,  and  explained  how 
religiously  these  cones  went  into  the  comers, 
and  worked  about  every  inch  of  the  interior 
of  the  devoted  cask.  We  think  it  a  pity 
that  the  ingenious  engineer  who  devised  this 
apparatus  had  not  lived  in  the  dark  ages,  to 
have  exerted  his  skill  in  constructing  refined 
torturing  instruments  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
enduring  mortals  of  that  period.  He  is  throw- 
ing himself  away  upon  barrels,  that  is  clear. 
To  convey  these  barrels,  when  filled,  to 
the  publicans,  we  have  the  splendid  stud  of 
horses  fitted  to  draw  such  noble  liquor,  and 
the  army  of  draymen  worthy  to  drive  them: 

He  who  drives  fat  oxen 
Should  himself  be  fat. 

The  stables  of  these  horses  are  the  Inost  in- 
teresting  show-places  of  the  establishment, 
especially  to  the  ladies.  There  are  two  of 
these,  contaning  stallage  for  130  horses,  the 
number  employed  by  the  firm.  Over  the 
rack  of  each  stall,  the  name  of  the  horse  is 
painted,  and  here  you  see  Heroes,  Dukes, 
Wellingtons,  Milkmaids,  Alexanders,  Smilers, 
&c.,  eating  away  in  profound  ignorance  of 
the  honorable  and  pleasant  names  they  bear. 
These  are,  however,  only  show  names ;  each 
horse,  it  is  true,  always  g^s,  when  at  home, 
under  his  label,  but  the  drayman  has  gener- 
ally a  pet  name  of  his  own,  to  which  they 
afifectionately  answer.  These  fine  animals 
come  principally  from  Lincolnshire,  and  are, 
we  imagine,  of  Flemish  origin;  they  cost, 
on  an  average,  ^01,  each,  and  last  seven 
years.  People  imagine  that  they  get  so  fat 
on  the  grains  of  the  brewery,  but  wis  is  an 
error ;  they  are  fed  on  the  best  oats,  and 
work  accordingly.  The  intelligence  of  these 
animals  must  liaye  often  been  remarked  by 
the  reader  as  he  has  passed  along  and  ob- 1 


served  them  pulling  the  empty  barrels  out 
of  the  publicans'  cellars, — ^which  is,  by-the- 
by,  tougher  work  than  it  looks,  and  there  have 
been  many  instances  of  horses  having  beea 
dragged  into  vaults  by  the  weight  of  some  of 
the  heavier  casks.  These  beasts  are  by  nature 
good-tempered,  but  many  of>  them  become 
completely  soured,  by  little  boys,  who  steal 
horse  hairs  from  their  long  tails,  while  the 
draymen  are  down  in  the  publicans'  cellars. 

The  draymen  of  this  establishment  are 
eighty  in  number.  Perhaps  these  brewers' 
laborers  are  the  most  powerful  body  of  men 
in  existence.  They  are  taller  than  the  guards- 
men, and  heavier  by  a  couple  of  stone.  The 
dress  of  the  drayman  is  peculiar:  he  wears 
a  large  loose  smock  frock  extending  to  the 
knees,  and  over  this  a  thick  leathern  kind  of 
tippet,  which  covers  the  shoulders,  and 
comes  down  in  front  like  an  apron.  The 
simple  line  of  the  costume  makes  the  man 
appear  still  taller  than  he  is.  The  size  of 
these  men  is  not  owing  to  the  unlimited  beer 
which  it  is  popularly  supposed  they  have  at 
command.  They  are  ail  picked  on  account 
of  their  mches,  and  are  limited  to  a  certain 
amount  of  free  stout  every  day.  The  exten- 
sive stock  of  horses  kept  here  necessitates  a 
number  of  stable  attendants;  of  these  and 
farriers  there  are  twenty-one,  so  that  the 
Messrs.  Hanbury  <fe  Co.  could,  if  they  pleas- 
ed, furnish  a  troop  of  the  very  heavist  cav- 
alry at  a  moment's  notice. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  contrast,  pass  from  the 
dray-horses  and  the  draymen — which  "are 
of  the  earth,  earthy^ — into  the  pamter's 
shop  of  the  establishment,  or  rather  into  the 
artist's  studio,  for  here  is  it  not  only  a  mere 
matter  of  letter-painting  we  have  to  contem- 
plate, but  the  fine  arts  1  The  mere  painter's 
shop,  it  is  true,  is  full  of  nothing  but  **  Tru- 
man, Hanbury,  and  Buxton's  Entire,"  ''Tru- 
man, Hanbury,  and  Buxton's  Ale,"  <fec., 
painted  on  the  brightest  of  backgrounds; 
but  there  is  a  little  sanctum,  wherein  the 
fancy  work  is  done.  When  we  entered  this, 
we  beheld  the  artist  pleasantly  contemplat- 
ing the  picture  of  a  camel-leopard  cropping 
the  branches  of  an  overhanging  tree,  and  very 
well  it  was  done  too ;  and  so  we  told  our 
friend,  who,  with  palette  in  hand,  informed 
us  it  was  for  the  sign  of  the  tavern  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Surrey  2k>ological 
Gardens.  The  artist  no  doubt  dwelt  over  the 
work  with  the  more  care,  in  order  that  no 
disparaging  remarks  might  be  made  by  per- 
sons who  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  spotted  and  tawny  original  so  close 
at  hand.    Ijie  line  taken  by  Messrs.  Hanbu- 
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jf»  pamter  <toe>  Aot  Kppeu-  (o  ba  very  clearly 
deSned.  We  were  afinud  to  uk  him  bow 
tuny  Bed  LionB  be  had  painted  in  bis  time, 
or  bow  finished  be  bad  become  in  portruta 
of  the  Matqnis  of  Qnohj.  We  can  anawer, 
however,  for  bb  proGcieocy  in  the  subject  of 
White  Harts,  and  he  was  putting  the  last 
tonch  of  gQt  upon  a  gigantic  carved  banch 
of  grapes,  with  all  the  artistic  aeoaitiveness 
of  B  Lance. 

The  large  brewera  of  the  metropolis  al- 
waya  famiafa  the  signs  to  the  publicans  wbo 
mH  their  beer  and  porter.  We  were  inform- 
ed at  the  Messrs.  Uanbury's  that  tbey  had 
lent  ont  last  year  400  new  ones,  and  repaired 
ISO  at  a  cost  of  1300^ ;  these  sign-boards 
remain  the  property  of  the  brewers  anpply- 
ing  them.  Many  people  have  an  idea  that 
the  great  brewers  tajce  and  entirely  furnish 
laTems  for  those  that  will  become  agents  for 
the  Bale  of  their  beer  ;  this  is  another  popu- 
lar error.  The  brewers,  however,  are  in  the 
h^t  of  advancing  a  som  of  money  upon  the 
publican's  lease,  liut  no  bargain  is  entered 
mto,  we  have  been  given  to  understand,  by 
which  the  pnblican  la  compelled,  in  return, 
to  sell  their  goods ;  if,  however,  the  brewer 
hddn  the  lease,  that  follows  as  a  matter  of 
eottrse.  It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of 
the  brewers  to  obtain  trustworthy  venders 
for  thdr  ale  aud  porter,  as  their  names  stand 
as  guarantees  of  the  goodness  of  the  article 
•old  within,  and  a  dishonest  man  has  it  in  bis 
power  to  damage  a  brewer  in  the  public  es- 
timation by  adnlteratiag  his  beer.  This  may 
be  done  in  many  ways ;  firstly,  by  simply 
aogaring  and  watering  il,  the  commaneat 
method  of  all ;  aecondly,  by  dosing  it  with  salt 
and  tobacco,  in  order  that  the  toper's  "  appe- 
tite noay  grow  with  that  it  feeds  on ;"  and 
thirdly,  by  imbiltering  it  with  quassia,  in  or. 
der  to  give  it  a  hoppy  flavor.  The  idea  that 
ale  ia  aometimes  adulterated  with  atrycfanine, 
a  little  time  ago  very  prevalent,  was  quite  a 
mistaken  cme,  aa  that  drug  ia  bj  far  too  ez- 
pe&aive  to  be  used  for  sucn  a  purpose. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  aubject.  From 
vfaat  we  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Uners.  Haobury  are,  in  fact,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  thwr  own  tradesmen.  Thus  there  is 
a  cooperage,  a  farrier's  shop,  a  millwright's 
shop,  a  carpenier's  shop,  a  wheelwright's 
shop,  and  a  painter's  shop,  and  a  little  artist's 
studio.  The  different  buildings  in  which  all 
these  trades  are  carried  on  surround  the  cen- 
tral yard  or  beer-barrel  dep6t,  and  they 
make  up,  in  short,  a  very  respectable  village. 
Here  ia  a  list  of  this  little  industrial  army. 


Brewer's  men  and  itokeia 
Hill-Iofl  men 
Draymen 


Carpenlers  andbrickmakera 

Wheelwrights 

Paintera 

Bricklayers 


This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  higher 
class  of  skilled  labor  employed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  establiahment  and  in  the  counter. 
The  heada  of  the  diSferent  departments  are 
filled  by  the  parbiera  in  the  house,  of  which 
we  have  been  given  to  understand  there  are 
eight,  and  that  six  of  these  take  an  active 
part  in  the  business.  A  general  council  de- 
cides all  matters  of  importance,  but  each 
partner  is  responsible  for  some  particular  de- 
parUnent.  lliua  one  manages  the  publican 
department.  The  different  houaea  under  hie 
management  might  be  looked  upon  aa  bis 
colonies ;  from  ttiem  flows  in  the  main  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  firm,  and  in  return  he 
assists  thera  in  their  need.  In  this  office  he 
is  assisted  by  one  of  the  younger  partners. 
The  bead  of  this  department  has  also  the 
important  duty  of  purchasing  the  supplies  of 
hops  required  by  the  house — a  duty  which 
requires  for  its  proper  fulfilment  great  judg- 
ment and  eipenence.  Another  of  the  part- 
ners presidea  over  the  malt  department ;  be 
looks  over  all  the  aamplea  of  barley  and  maltt 
and  to  him  the  different  maltsters  employed 
by  the  firm  always  appeal.  The  Gtorebouse 
also  is  under  his  eye,  and  his  is  the  important 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  ale  and  porter  manu- 
factured is  sent  in  good  condition  to  the  cus- 
tomers. One  of  the  younger  partners  acta 
as  his  lieutenant  in  thia  arduous  and  respon- 
uble  post  To  the  principal  partner  is  en- 
trusted the  financial  department.  Through 
bis  bands  pass  the  enormous  sums  of  moneys 
paid  and  received,  the  total  amount  of  which 
may  be  guessed  from  the  sum  already  men- 
tioned as  having  been  expended  last  year  in 
the  purchase  of  malt  and  hops  alone.  An- 
other partner  presides  over  the  export  trade 
— a  very  large  and  growing  department,  now 
that  BO  many  English  mouths  accustomed  to 
wholesome  English  ale  and  porter  are  to  be 
found  in  America  and  Australia.  Another 
manages  the  cooperage,  and  has  control  over 
the  eighty  thonaand  barrels  aubject  to  the 
firm,  which,  if  placed  together  end  to  end. 
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would  extend  forty-five  miles  in  length ;  in 
addition  to  which  he  manages  the  country 
trade,  which  is  very  large  in  the  manufactur- 
ing towns,  where  the  sie;ns  of  the  firm  are  al- 
most as  well  known  as  m  London.  After  the 
ministers,  or  council  of  six,  come  the  clerks ; 
of'- these  there  are  forty  employed.  Their 
stiiions  are  various.  The  most  important  is 
a  gentleman  who  looks  after  the  publicans ; 
one  is  engineer,  architect,  and  surveyor ; 
others  are  spread  among  the  storehouses,  the- 
brewery,  and  the  cooperage  ;  and  some  col- 
lect the  moneys  of  the  firm,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder act  as  clerks  in  the  counting-house. 

Steam  power,  as  we  have  shown,  is  exten- 
sively used  throughout  the  brewery.  There 
is  one  feature,  however,  connected  with  the 
product  of  the  steam  to  which  we  wish  to 
call  special  attention,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  public  in  whatever 
light  we  look  at  it. 

There  are  sixteen  large  furnace- chimneys 
in  connection  with  the  brewery,  which  of  old 
used  to  pour  forth  a  cloud  of  smoke  from 
morning  to  night.  The  blacks  arising  there- 
from would  have  been  nuisance  enough  in 
any  neighborhood,  but  in  the  centre  of  Spi- 
talfields,  the  seat  of  the  hand-loom  weaver, 
it  was  destructive  in  the  hifi^hest  degree ;  the 
fine  satins  and  expensive  silks  manufactured 
here  were  always  more  or  less  damaged 
whilst  issuing  from  the  loom  itself.  It  be- 
came a  matter  of  importance,  therefore,  to 
put  a  stop  as  far  as  possible  to  so  serious  an 
evil ,'  and  as  early  as  the  year  1848,  long 
before  the  Smoke  Consuming  Act  was  pass- 
ed, the  Messrs.  Hanbury  &c  Co.  made  an  ex- 
periment upon  one  of  the  furnaces  with 
Jucke's  smoke* consuming  apparatus,  which 
entirely  succeeded,  and  they  have  since  suc- 
cessively applied  it  to  all  the  furnaces.  The 
apparatus  is  exceedinfi;ly  simple,  and  never 
ffets  out  of  order.  The  principle  of  action 
IS  to  supply  the  fuel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace ;  by  so  doing  all  the  smoke  has  to 
pass  through  the  fire  instead  of  over  and 
away  from  it,  as  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
wav  this  is  accomplished  is  very  simple.  A41 
end  less-jointed  and  rather  open  blanket-chain, 
the  width  of  the  furnace,  is  made>  to  revolve 
over  two  rollers  placed  at  either  end  of  the 
fire.  This  chain  consequently  forms  the  base 
or  platform  upon  which  the  coal  rests.  One 
end  of  this  revolving  platform  extends  a 
couple  of  feet  or  so  beyond  the  furnace  door, 
and  00  this  portion  a  quantity  of  screened  or 
dust  coal  is  always  kept.  When  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  fuel  is  required,  the  engineer  has  only 
to  turn  a  handle,  the  ohain  works  on  a  couple 


of  feet,  and  whilst  the  coal  h  insinuated  un- 
der the  clinkers  at  one  end,  the  refuse  is 
worked  out  of  the  furnace  at  the  other.  In 
order  to  test  the  power  of  this  invention  to 
consume  the  smoke,  we  were  taken  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  brewery,  wfiich  commands  a  view 
of  the  fourteen  tall  chimneys  belonging  to  it. 
Not  a  particle  of  opaque  vapor  could  be 
seen  emerging  from  any  one  of  them ;  in 
fact,  they  looked  as  idle  as  the  *'  silly  buckets 
on  the  deck,"  in  the  Ancient  Mariner,  These 
smokeless  shafts,  however,  were  a  fine  prosr 
pect,  and  as  we  gazed  upon  them,  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  future,  like  a  dissolving  pro- 
cess in  the  views  at  the  Polytechnic,  beeame 
exquisitely  clear,  the  newly- built  columns 
came  out  sharp  against  the  sky,  the  clouds 
of  soot  from  St.  Paul's  dropped  down  like  a 
black  veil,  and  all  the  city,  in  our  mind's  eye, 
stood  before  us  at  mid -day,  as  clear,  bright, 
and  crisp  as  Paris  appears  from  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  Sooner  or  later  this  vision  must 
be  a  reality ;  the  great  factories  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  must  consume  their  own 
smoke  according  to  law ;  and  now  that  Dr. 
Arnott  has  applied  the  same  apparatus  to 
the  domestic  hearth,  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  see  every  grate  consume  its  own  smoke. 
The  best  incentive  to  manufacturers  to  apply 
the  new  apparatus  is  the  fact  that  the  savmg 
in  the  consumption  and  prime  cost  of  the  fuel 
used  is  thereby  considerable.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  the  saving  effected  at  Messrs. 
Hanbury  <fe  Co.'s  brewery.  It  will  be  seen 
that  as  furnace  after  furnace  was  fitted  with 
the  apparatus,  its  economical  operation  be- 
came more  apparent : — 
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ff. 
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July  Ist,  1843 

69 

4 

0 

«    1849 

631 

4 

0 

"    1860 

1606 

0 

0 

•*    1851 

1926 

12 

0 

"    1852 

1906 

0 

0 

1853 

2200 

0 

0 

8338  0  0 

Deduct  from  this  cost  of  apparatus  3000  0  0 

Casualties  and  sundries  350  0  0 

Total  saving  during  the  whole 


time  it  has  been  m  operation     4988      0    0 

Now  every  chimney  is  fitted,  it  will  be  seen 
the  annual  saving  is  upwards  of  2000/.  per 
annum.  This  saving,  we  are  told,  is  brought 
about  not  by  the  consumption  of  a  less  weight 
of  fuel,  but  owing  to  the  screenings  or  dust 
of  coal  only  being  required  for  the  furnaces. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual 
consumption  of  the  smoke  or  volatile  coal 
must  have  something  to  do  with  the  above 
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itisfaetory  stole  of  things.    We  are 

0  understand  that  a  similar  apparatus 
ten  erected  in  Price  &  Co.'s  Patent 

1  fectory  at  Lambeth  with  the  same 
itory  result ;  and  we  have  not  the 
It  doubt  that  the  time  is  very  near  at 
irheD  the  thousands  of  chaldrons  of 
r  coal  in  the  air  which  now  diescend 
or  linen  and  our  furniture,  to  the  de- 
tton  in  the  capital  alone  of  millions  a 
ill  speedily  be  remembered  as  an  "  in- 
n  of  the  dark  ages." 

till  more  interesting  question  to  us, 
(^  is  that  of  the  "  moral  smoke"  in 
kini  with  the  people  employed  in  this 
f,  and  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
>  consume  it.  Some  time  since,  the 
)f  this  Magazine  contained  an  interest- 
cmnt  of  the  schools  and  other  arrange- 
established  by  the  managers  of  the 
it  Patent  Candle  Factory  for  the  men- 
physical  beneGt  of  their  work-people, 
t  glad  to  find  that  in  this  great  brewery 
rtnera  have  been  also  mindful  of  the 
ind  intellectual  condition  of  their  work- 
A  Library  containing  nearly  2000 
a  has  been  provided.  These  books 
t  out  to  read,  and  however  little  of  the 
the  student  the  burly  drayman  might 
bout  him,  we  can  assure  the  reader 

3r  extensive  use  has  been  made  of 
iDg  library.  A  short  time  since  a 
-room  was  added,  but  this  has  not 
out  so    successful.     The  only  time 


that  the  persons  employed  in  the  brewery 
could  attend  would  of  course  be  after  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  it  is  found  that,  either 
from  the  men  being  too  tired  to  return  to 
the  brewery,  or  from  a  disinclination  to  do 
BO,  the  place  is  but  little  used. 

The  proprietors  have  had  more  success 
with  what  appears  to  us  the  most  important 
institution  of  tne  brewery — the  Savings  Bank. 
We  are  informed  that  the  laboring  men  have 
already  deposited  12,000^.  in  it;  and  this 
sum  is  exclusive  of  the  subscriptions  to  the 
benefit  club,  and  of  the  sum  laid  by  in  the 
same  institution  by  the  clerks,  which  reaches 
a  much  larger  amount. 

The  School — a  very.larffe  one — built  for 
the  use  of  the  children  of  the  workmen  some 
years  ago,  is  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  brewery,  as  the  firm  could  not  obtain  a 
convenient  site.  It  contains  a  thousand  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  exclusively  nor  even  chiefly 
used  by  them,  but  by  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
firm  is,  however,  about  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  elder  boys  of  the  men,  which  is  to  be 
of  a  first-rate  character.  This  mental  train- 
ing.ground  is  to  be  made  subsidiary  to  the 
interests  of  the  firm  as  well  as  of  the  children 
themselves ;  that  is,  the  lads  who  show  most 
talent  and  industry  are  to  have  the  first  offer 
of  employment  in  the  concern.  By  this 
means  merit  will  find  its  due  reward,  and  the 
brewery  will  be  fed  with  that  invaluable  com- 
modity— intelligent  and  assiduous  labor. 
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ITS  OF  THE  LATE  CzAR. — The  habits 
ate  Czar  are  said  to  have  been  osten- 
y  simple,  dramatically  soldier-like. 
Euries  on  his  table  were  not  for  him. 
itary  form  was  but  upon  rare  occasions 
len  enclosed  within  a  covered  carriage, 
ustry  was  as  remarkable  as  his  tem- 
);  to  inspect  fortresses  and  review 
>rps  he  would  travel  days  and  nights. 
>  a  devourer  of  newspapers,  not  of  the 
ble  reactionary  journals  published  in 
(untries — those  he  despised — but  of 
iwspapers  as  he  well  knew  represent- 
independence  and  intelligence  of  the 
oities  where  they  were  produced.  A 
the  newspapers  which  the  Emperor 
anned  might  possibly  astonish  some 
.     The  Emperor's  death  was  sudden 


and  unexpected ;  and  such  sudden  nnd  unex- 
pected fatalities  have  been  too  frequent  in 
the  line  of  Romanoff  not  to  suggest  grounds 
of  unfavorable  suspicion.  Four  princes  have 
worn  the  imperial  crown  of  Russia  in  much 
less  than  a  century  between  the  death  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great  and  the  accession  of  Alexander, 
viz.,  between  the  years  1725  and  1801.  The 
following  are  their  names  and  respective 
fates : — 

Peter  I.  deposed  in  1727. 

Ivan  VL  deposed  in  1750,  murdered  in 
1762. 

Peter  III.  murdered  in  1762. 

Paul,  murdered  in  1801. 

Of  four  Emperors,  one  was  deposed  and 
three  were  murdered  within  76  years. 
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From   Colbarn'i   New   Monthly. 


THE  CZAR  NICHOLAS  AND  THE  FRENCH  ACTREiSS. 


It  is  not  a  revival  of  one  of  those  expedi- 
ents which  novelists  used  to  employ  to 
account  for  the  autobiographical  character 
of  their  fictions,  but  a  simple  fact  which  is 
stated,  when  the  reader  is  assured  that  the 
following  pages  came  into  the  translator's 
poisession  by  accident.  In  the  year  1842, 
he  occupied  apartments  in  a  house  in  Jermyn- 
street,  where  a  short  time  previously  a 
French  actress  had  resided.  One  morning 
the  landlady  entered  his  room  with  a  roll  of 
manuscript  in  her  hand.  She  had  found  it, 
she  said,  under  the  seat  of  the  sofa  in  the 
room  which  the  French  lady  had  occupied. 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  language  in  which 
it  was  written,  and  wished  to  know  if  the 
papers  were  of  any  importance.  Glancing 
at  them  in  a  cursory  manner,  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  merely  a  brauillon  that  had 
been  cast  aside  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  as 
if  the  writer  had  become  tired  of  her  task, 
and  he  satisfied  his  landlady  by  the  assurance 
that  the  papers  were  not,  as  she  supposed, 
the  French  lady's  will.  Had  it  even  been 
so  there  was  no  clue  to  her  address,  nor  was 
her  name  accurately  remembered :  the  manu- 
script was  consequently  left  in  the  transla- 
tor's hands,  nor  was  it  until  a  few  weeks 
since  that  they  again  turned  up.  Observing 
then  that  the  name  of  the  present  Emperor 
of  Russia  appeared  in  several  places,  curi- 
osity prompted  him  to  see  in  what  way  that 
august  personage  had  become  associated 
with  a  French  actress.  He  read  the  MS. 
through,  and  found  it  to  contain  matter 
which  represented  the  Czar  in  a  phase  some- 
what different  from  the  one  that  now  engages 
the  attention  of  the  world.  He  believes  it 
will  be  read  with  interest :  not  diminished, 
perhaps,  by  the  suppression  of  one  import- 
ant name. 


In  the  year  1837,  I  obtained  a  congi  from 
the  Gymnase  to  go  to  London,  an  engage- 
ment having  been  offered  me  by  the  manager 
of  the  new  theatre  established  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Court  for  the  representation  of  French 
comedy,  at  that  time  an  entire  novelty  to 


the  En^h  public.  I  confess  that,  although 
my  vanity  was  gratified  in  having  been  se- 
lected by  the  amiable  enirepreneur  as  a  per- 
son  calculated  to  reflect  no  discredit  on  the 
French  staffe,  I  undertook  the  journey  to^ 
London  with  anything  but  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions, in  respect  to  what  more  particularly 
concerned  myself.  I  had  never  before  ap- 
proached the  shores  of  England,  the  people 
and  the  language  were  alike  unfamiliar  to 
me,  my  reception  might  be  influenced  by  I 
knew  not  what  coldness  or  caprice :  in  fine, 
I  was  adventuring  into  a  new  world,  with 
nothing  for  my  guide  but  my  own  powers 
of  observation,  nothing  to  sustain  me  but  my 
own  courage. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  my  arrival  that 
I  discovered  I  had  magnified  the  difi&cultiea 
of  my  position.  The  journals  of  London 
gave  to  my  dihui  a  very  favorable  aeeueily 
the  habitues  of  the  theatre  joined  with  them 
in  applauding  my  efforts,  and  in  an  agree- 
able circle  of  acquaintance  I  learnt  that  the 
agHments  of  society  were  not  confined  to 
Paris  only.  Alas,  yes !  I  soon  acquired  the 
conviction  of  something  more  !  My  visit  to 
London  had  an  immense  influence  over  my 
after-life,  and  at  the  moment  even  while  I 
write  that  influence  is  more  powerful  than 
ever.  Ought  I  to  deplore  or  rejoice  at  it  ? 
That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,  an  alter- 
native in  which  I  am  constantly  placed.  At 
least  it  was  my  fate,  during  the  snort  period 
of  time  of  whi^h  I  speak,  to  form  that  attach- 
ment which  by  me  can  never  be  forgotten ! 
He,  too,  has  said  the  same — still  says  so. 
Ah  1  could  he  but  convince  my  heart ! 
Once  a  single  glance  sufficed  to  do  so ;  now 
I  must  depend  on  words  alone !  But  enough 
of  the  present :  let  me  speak  of  the  past. 

On  my  return  to  Paris  I  resumed  my 
duties  at  the  Oymnast,  but  I  no  longer  found 
in  them  my  former  enjoyment.  My  thoughts 
too  often  reverted  to  what  I  had  left  behind, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  supreme  effort  that  I 
could  obtain  the  distraction  which  was  neces- 
sary to  my  repose.  In  occupying  my  mind 
with  study,  my  chief  object  was  to  render 
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less  painful  the  croel  separatioD  I  had  to  en- 
diTre.  In  this  manner  a  whole  year  went  by, 
during  which  our  mutual  efforts  to  meet  again 
were  vain,  but  in  1838,  an  important  position 

at  St.  Petersburg  being  confided  to ,  I 

reoouQced  my  engagement  at  the  Oymnase, 
and  hastened  lo  join  him  with  a  rapture  which 
it  is  impossible  to  express,  and  which  none 
can  understand  but  those  who  have  felt  it. 
My  reception  by  the  Russian  public  was 
most  flattering,  and  1   shall  always  preserve 
a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  them.  I 
can  never  forget  the  night  of  my  first  appear- 
ance.    The  house  presented  a  superb  coup 
d'ail  of  magnificence  and  elegance ;  but  the 
most   striking  objects,  from  which  I  could 
Scarcely  withdraw  my  gaze,  were  the  two 
boxes,  filled  with   all   the   members  of  the 
Imperial  family.     It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Emperor : 
every  one  knows  how  noble  are  his  features, 
so  regular  and  so  replete  with  majesty,  and 
how  justly  he  is  called  the  handiiomest  man 
in  Europe — perhaps  in  the  world  !    He  was 
at  that  time  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age,  and  exhibited  in  their  full  splendor  all 
his  hish  physical  advantages.     It  struck  me 
that   his  daughters,  the   Grand   Duchesses 
Marie  and  Olga,  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  him,  and  certainly  they  were  chefsd'muvri 
of  grace  and  beauty.    The  hereditary  Grand 
DuKe  was  absent   from  St.  Petersburg  at 
that  moment,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time 
afterwards  that  I  first  saw  him :  he,  too,  had 
a  fine  countenance  expressive  of  candor  and 
intelligence.     The  Empress  has  been  beauti- 
ful, but  the  nervous  affection  from  which  she 
has  suffered  so  dreadfully  for  many  years, 
causes  her  no  longer  to  resemble  the  charm- 
ing portraits  which  are   to  be  seen  every- 
where  in    St.   Petersburg.      Every   winter 
fives  rise  to  the  most  serious  anxiety  for  her 
ealth,  and  even  for  her  life.     The  Grand 
Duke   Michael,   the  Emperor*s   brother,  is 
very  unlike  him  :  neither  face  nor  figure  have 
anything  in  them  poetic<il  or  chivalrous ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  rather  reminds  one  of  some 
of  the  grognards  of  Napoleon's  old  guard. 
He  knows  this,  and  the  chief  object  of  his 
coquetry  is  to  assume  a  rough,  military  air, 
which,  although   not  very  winning  at  first, 
succeeds  in  conveying  an  impression  that  is 
not  altogether  disagreeable.    On  the  evening 
of  which  I  speak,  he  was  seated  in  his  bi)Z 
beside  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen,  his  wife : 
her  age  might  be  about  thirty,  and  she  still 
possesses  great  personal  attractions.     She  is 
spoken  of  as  a  person  of  great  talent  and 
considerable  acquirements,  and  her  knowl- 
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edge  of  political  affairs  is  stated  to  be  pro- 
found ;  she  is  a  perfect  mistress,  too,  of 
scientific  subjects,  but,  unluckily,  it  is  added 
that  the  qualities  of  her  heart  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  her  head,  and  that  her  temper  is 
so  bad  it  is  almost  impossible  to  live  with 
her.  The  position  which  I  occupied  gave 
me  opportunities  of  knowing  many  private 
particulars,  both  with  respect  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helen  and  the  Imperial  family. 

I  had  not  been  in  St.  Petersburg  more 
than  two  mouths,  before — like  every  actress 
who  is  young  and  frequently  before  the  pub- 
lic— I  could  count  a  great  many  adorers,  a 
few  friends — which  is  not  at  all  the  same 
thing — and  some  female  acquaintances,  very 
agreeable  in  appearance,  but  whom  I  was 
soon  obliged  to  drop,  for,  alas !  a  theatrical 
intimacy,  and,  above  all,  a  feminine  one,  is 
full  of  deceptions;  friendship  behind  the 
scenes  is  only  a  mask  for  envy,  and  when  we 
expect  to  find  kindness  and  devotion,  we 
meei  only  with  bad  faith  and  disloyalty  ! 

I  feel  tempted  to  speak  of  several  great 
personages  by  whom  I  was  surrounded,  but 
I  am  impatient  to  come  to  the  events  which 
form  the  chief  subject  of  my  recollections. 

I  made  my  first  appearance  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  month  of  November,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  January  the  first  public  mas- 
querades took  place.  Though  my  disposi- 
tion is  naturally  gay,  and  amusement  is  readily 
welcomed  by  me,  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  to 
these  balls.  was  then  ''  dans  les  premi- 
ers temps  d'amour  et  de  transports,"  which 
have  80  sweet  a  hold  upon  life ;  I  was  so 
happy  in  our  prolonged  interviews,  in  the 
perfect  union  which  subsisted,  now  more 
than  ever,  between  us!  What  cared  I  for 
the  world  and  all  its  noisy  pleasures  1  I  was 
loved  by  a  man  whose  high  position  was  his 
least  advantage ;  by  one  who  was  adorned 
with  the  most  captivating  qualities.  I  had 
never  then  been  desillusionnSe,  no  doubt 
then  had  ever  reached  my  mind  or  pene- 
trated to  my  heart !  I  lived  solely  for  him 
and  by  him  I  Ah,  those  happy  days,  those 
deceitful  hopes  !  my  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  I 
recall  so  much  happiness  past. 

I  have  said  that  I  felt  no  eagerness  to  at- 
tend the  masquerades,  but  as  they  were  the 
Emperor's  favorite  amusement — (he  never 
missed  a  single  ball) — it  was  necessary  that 

should  go,  at  least  once,  and  it  was 

therefore  agreed  upon  between  us  that  I 
should  go  too.     I  took  with  me  one  of  my 

theatrical  friends  name  Suzanne ,  who 

at  that  time  professed  for  me  the  greatest 
regard.     Fearful  of  being  recognized!  would 
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not  convene  much  with  — >,  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  find  the  ball  very  dull  when  I  saw 
the  Emperor  approaching. 

He  was  alone,  and  gazing  about  to  see  if 
any  domino  was  desirous  of  accosting  him. 
I  had  frequently  seen  him  in  the  eoftlisies, 
where  he  had  even  addressed  a  few  flatter- 
ing words  to  roe/ as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
domg  to  those  artists  whom  he  deigned  to 
honor  with  some  distinction,  but  this  had 
not  sufficed  to  render  me  courageous,  or  to 
remove  from  my  mind  the  prestige  attached 
to  hb  rank  and  person.  As  he  proceeded 
.with  rapid  steps,  the  immense  crowd  opened 
out  to  leate  him  a  free  passage,  bowing  with 
respect^  in  spite  of  the  signs  which  he  made 
to  prevent  them.  Over  his  uniform  of  a 
general  officer  he  wore  a  small  scarf  of  black 
oUmde  lace  instead  of  his  usual  grand  cordon 
of  blue :  this  was  all  his  disguise ;  indeed, 
it  is  the  way  in  which  all  the  officers  appear 
at  the  masquerades. 

The  ball  had  taken  place  in  the  saloons 
which  are  called  "  L  Assemb16e  de  No- 
blesse :"  beneath  the  sparkling  lustres  with 
which  it  was  filled,  and  the  light  of  thou- 
sands of  tapers,  the  noble  features  of  the 
Emperor  appeared  paler  and  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  When  he  stopped  to  look  round 
him  with  a  serious  air,  none  in  those  sump- 
tuous galleries  ventured  to  smile,  and  he 
himself  resembled  a  magnificent  statue  of 
white  marble,  the  work  of  some  famous 
artist ;  but  when  he  appeared  gay  and  joy- 
ous all  was  animation  in  his  presence ;  he 
was  then  the  soul,  the  "Dieu  de  la  Fdte!" 

These  reflections  occupied  me  as  I  fiat 
upon  a  sofa  following  the  Emperor's  move- 
ments. Suddenly  he  moved  hastily  towards 
me,  and  remained  for  a  few  moments  leaning 
against  a  column  with  his  eyes  steadfastly 
fixed  upon  me,  as  much  as  to  say, ''  What  is 
this  domino  doing  here  ?  Since  I  am  so  near 
her,  why  does  she  not  speak  to  me  ?"  For 
my  part,  I  saw  that  to  remain  in  such  a  po- 
sition was  absurd,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
possible ;  but  my  heart  beat  so  fast  that  I 
felt  quite  unable  to  stir.  Luckily  for  me 
Prince  Dolgorouki  came  up  at  that  moment, 
and  the  Emperor  addressing  him  they  fell 
into  conversation.  Still,  I  could  not  rise  to 
go  away.  By  degrees,  however,  I  began  to 
consider  that  my  conduct  had  been  extremely 
gauche,  and  that  if  by  accident  the  Emperor 
discovered  who  I  was,  I  should  be  much 
vexed.  I  also  recollected  that  several  of  my 
theatrical  acquaintances  had  boasted  to  me 
of  having  frequently  intrigued  his  Majesty 
at  these  masquerades,  and  of  having  been 


always  treated  very  graciously.  The  result 
of  my  reflections  was,  that  I  came  tuddenly 
to  a  decision,  and,  rising  froin  nf-  seat,  I 
walked  straight  towards  the  Smpefor,  and, 
though  my  voice  trembled  a  littl#,/L8aid  : 

^  Sire,  will  you  grant  me  an  audieni)jB  for 
a  moment  ?*' 

He  immediately  offered  me  his  arm,  and 
gaily  saluting  the  prince: 

'*  Excuse  me,"  said  he,  ^  you  see  this  is  a 
matter  of  business." 

I  had  acted  upon  impulse  in  going  up  to 
him,  and  when  I  found  myself  leaning  upon 
his  arm,  and  saw  him  with  his  large  inquirf- 
tive  eyes  closely  examining  my  mask,  I  felt 
all  my  former  emotion  return,  and  remained 
completely  silent. 

"Eh  bien,  mon  joli  domino,"  said  he; 
**  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

Feeling  that  I  must  either  pass  for  a  fool, 
or  vanquish  my  absurd  timidity,  I  made  an 
effort  and  recovered  mvself ;  the  excess  of 
danger  gave  me  courage. 

"As  you  just  now  said.  Sire,  to  Prince 
Dolgorouki,  it  t9  a  matter  of  business.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  are  there  no  "Blues" 
near  us  ?" 

This  is  the  name  that  is  given  at  court  to 
the  titled  spies  who  swarm  in  St.  Peters- 
bnrff. 

The  Emperor  tried  to  look  serious. 

"'Blues!'"  he  exclaimed;  "what  does 
that  mean  ?" 

"  Really,  Sire,"  I  replied,  "  if  you  do  not 
know,  it  is  not  for  me  to  inform  you ;  at  all 
events  you  can  ask  the  Princess  Troubeskoi. 

This  lady  was  one  of  the  most  notorious 
of  the  Blues. 

"I  assure  you,"  returned  the  Emperor, 
"that  I  don't  understand  you;"  though 
while  he  said  this  his  accent  showed  that  he 
perfectly  comprehended  my  meaning. 

"  Well  then.  Sire,"  I  resumed,  "  as  you 
are  unwilling  to  assist  me,  let  us  leave  the 
Blues  to  enjoy  the  color  they  delight  in,  and 
talk  of  something  else.  My  affair  relates  to 
something  altogether  remote  from  politics  or 
the  concerns  of  state.  I  have  a  quarrel  to 
pick  with  you  1" 

The  Emperor's  countenance  cleared  up  in 
a  moment. 

"Indeed!  If  that  is  the  case,  we  must 
not  walk  about  in  the  crowd  ;  come  into  this 
small  saloon  here,  where  there  is  no  one — we 
can  sit  down  and  discuss  the  subject  at  lei- 
sure. A  quarrel !  I  am  quite  willing  to  be 
scolded  for  any  faults  I  may  have  committed, 
and  perfectly  disposed  to  ask  pardon  for 
them." 
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He  then  conducted  me  into  the  saloon, 
aod  raiy  gftllantly  placing  tk/auteuil  for  me 
beside  Ui  own,  prepared  to  listen  to  what  I 
had  to  B8J  with  a  gay  and  mfchant  air. 

I  perceived  that  he  took  me  for  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  fancied  he  was  about 
Co  be  the  object  of  one  of  the  thousand  co- 
poetries  to  which  he  is  everlastingly  exposed, 
hat  which  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  take  a 
tournure  somewhat  piquante,  for  all  the  Rus- 
sian ladies,  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Em- 
peror as  a  superior  being,  tremble  while  thev 
neak  to  him,  and  are  afraid  to  jest,  even  with 
ul  the  liberty  given  by  a  masquerade,  when 
they  endeavor  to  attract  his  attention.  They 
are  in  the  habit,  generally,  of  making  long 
and  serious  speeches,  delivered  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  profound  respect,  while  they  de- 
scribe the  tenderness  of  their  sentiments 
towards  him. 

**  Now  then  for  the  quarrel  1"  said  he,  as 
he  took  bis  seat  at  my  side. 

"  Well  then,  Sire/^  I  said,  "  what  is  the 
reason  why  you  never  dance  at  any  of  our  balls 
which  you  honor  with  your  presence,  and 
why  is  it  that  you  take  that  pleasure  at  the 
Hermitage  only,  where  we  are  never  invited, 
and  where  you  are  almost  en /afiu//e/*' 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  he  asked. 

"How,  Sire,"  I  returned,  "do  you  not 
think  it  a  mauvaise  action  not  to  dance  at 
our  balls?  Remember  that  we  know  what 
we  have  to  expect  beforehand,  and  that 
we  go  to  them  ourselves  utterly  discour- 
aged. If  on  the  other  hand  you  were 
to  dance,  we  might  all  hope  to  share  in 
the  flattering  distinction ;  and  then  a  con- 
versation with  you  would  be  a  pleasure  slill 
greater  than  it  is  at  this  moment,  for  one 
would  not  then  be  obliged  to  seek  you  out ; 
it  would  be  owing  to  yourself  alone." 

I  threw  into  my  accent  as  I  spoke  some- 
thing of  reproach  and  tenderness,  and  my 
voice  slightly  betrayed  the  emotion  from 
which  I  had  hardly  yet  recovered. 

He  looked  at  me  attentively  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied  : 

'*  You  are  a  Frenchwoman ;  you  express 
yourself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  about  it." 

•'  What !"  I  answered,  "  are  you  of  opinion 
that  French  is  not  spoken  well  at  Court  ? 
What  makes  yousuppose  lam  a  foreigner,  and 
a  Frenchwoman  above  all  others?  Is  it  because 
I  displease  you  that  you  thus  describe  me?" 

'*  But  the  French  do  not  displease  me," 
he  obaerved  ;  **  1  only  feel  that  they  do  not 
know  me,  that  they  have  formed  of  me  a  false 
and  cruel  estimate,  by  which  I  am  hurt.    As 


for  you,  my  charming  domino,  whoever  you 
are,  I  am  most  happy  in  enjoyii^  the  favor 
which  you  have  conferred,  and  I  will  show 
my  gratitude  by  a  frank  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion. You  quarrel  with  me  because  I  do 
not  dance  at  your  balls,  and  ask  me  the 
reason  why?  I  will  tell  you.  If  I  were 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  for  a  partner 
a  young  and  pretty  person  such  as  you  must 
necessarily  be — if,  besides,  that  partner  had 
as  much  wit  as  yourself — tell  me,  what  do  you 
think  would  happen  ?  It  is  not  permitted 
to  me  to  give  myself  up  to  the  powerfid 
attractions  by  which  I  should  then  be  en- 
thralled. For,  however  strange  it  may  sound 
in  your  ears,  I  must  own  to  you  that  I  love, 
that  I  adore  my  wife,  and  that  it  is  for  her 
sake  I  continually  sacrifice  these  sweet 
seductions." 

"  What,  then,  have  you  so  little  courage, 
and  do  you  not  dare  to  claim  a  still  greater 
merit — that  of  resisting  temptation  ?  Take 
care  what  you  say  I  I  shall  be  disposed  to 
think  you  speak  from  cruel  experience. 
Perhaps  your  sacrifices  are  expiations  V 

^*  You  may  not  be  altogether  wrong, 
mutineux  petit  masque*'  he  retumea, 
**  though  I  can  only  agree  with  you  up  to  a 
certain  point.  I  may  sometimes  have  gone  a 
little  too  near  the  fire,  but  I  have  burnt  my 
fingers  only  1" 

*'  What  an  escape  1"  I  exclaimed ;  "  when 
once  the  flame  catches,  he  is  fortunate 
indeed  who  can  stop  it, — it  spreads  so 
quickly  1" 

*'  An,  you  know  that,  do  you  ? — Stay," 
he  added,  **  I  fancy  that  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure now  of  knowmg  who  you  are.  You 
were  yesterday  at  the  Th6&tre  Frangais." 

**  That  is  quite  true,"  said  I,  laughing,  for 
I  had,  in  fact,  played  the  night  before. 
"But  I  am  astonished  you  should  have  seen 
me." 

I  had  by  this  time  recovered  all  my  as- 
surance, the  conversation  entertained  me 
extremely,  and  I  also  observed  with  pleasure 
that  it  seemed  to  amuse  his  Majesty.  He 
saw  by  my  laugh  that  he  had  not  guessed 
right,  and  he  took  me  by  both  hands  that 
he  might  open  my  domino  and  scan  my 
figure.  I  wore  a  very  simple  dress  of  white 
muslin,  and  my  arms  were  bare  :  on  one  of 
them  he  observed  a  rather  handsome  bracelet 
of  turquoises  and  diamonds. 

*'  That  is  a  charming  trinket,"  said  he.  He 
took  it  off,  and  after  having  looked  at  it 
attentively  for  some  time,  asked  my  permh- 
sion  to  replace  it. 

<*  Do  you  know.  Sire,"  I  remarked,  ''  that 
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these  masquerades  confer  great  privileges  ? 
This  present  intimacj  is  so  strange,  it  almost 
resembles  a  dream," 

"  It  is  a  very  delightful  one,  my  pretty 
mask,  for  without  it  I  should  not  have  had 
the  happiness  of  touching  that  beautiful  arm 
— which,  unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  I 
have  already  admired " 

«'  At  the  Th^&tre  Fran^ais/'  I  interrupted, 
laughing  once  more.   , 

"  You  are  makin?  game  of  me  very  cruelly 
for  that  expression. 

**  Making  game  of  ^you  !"  I  exclaimed, 
earnestly ;  *^  oh.  Sire,  what  you  say  is  shock- 
ing, it  hurts  me  !  You  have  done  wrong  to 
tell  me  so,  for  it  will  at  once  take  away  from 
me  all  the  ease  I  had  acquired,  and  I  shall 
again  begin  to  tremble  as  I  did  when  first  I 
took  your  arm." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  you  did 
tremble.  I  heard  your  heart  beat.  Are  you, 
then,  afr^d  of  me  ?" 

"I  felt,  Sire,  an  undefinabte  sentiment 
which  I  had  never  before  experienced." 

**  Let  me  hope  that  at  present  you  have 
no  longer  any  fear  left." 

**  That  is  impossible  after  your  excessive 
kindness  ;  but  pray,  no  more  accuse  me  of 
moquerie.  1  should  not  dare  to  speak  again 
if  I  thought  I  were  misunderstood." 

'•Well  then,  here  is  a  point  settled, — we 
have  both  of  us  carte  blanche,  for  I  desire  to 
enjoy  my  share  of  the  privilege  as  well  as 
yourself,  and  if  I  rally  yon  in  my  turn,  you 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  angry  with  me  ?" 

"I  swear  it.  Sire,  by  my  domino!" 

*^  I  shall  begin,  then,  by  telling  yon  that 
perhaps  I  can  guess  why  you  laughed  when  I 
told  you  that  I  had  seen  you  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ise,  It  toas  there  that  I  saw  you, 
but/rom  the  right,  while  you  saw  me  from 
the  kftr 

The  Emperor's  box  is  an  avant-ectne  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  house,  looking 
towards  the  stage.  I  perceived  that  he  had 
a  suspicion  of  who  I  was,  and  remained  for 
an  instatit  ten  ^tin  interdite.  Reflecting, 
however,  thai  he  might  only  have  guessed 
that  I  belonged  to  the  company  without 
being  sure  of  my  identity,  I  assumed  the 
latter  suppoution,  and  replied  : 

"You  are  then  resolved.  Sire,  not  to 
consider  me  one  of  your  own  devoted  sub- 
jects." 

"How  so?" 

"  Because  the  position  "wjuch  you  assign 
to  me  must  of  necessity  b^ve  been  on  the 
stage  ;  and  remember.  Sire,  it  iajjhe'Th^Jitre 
Asopals  of  which  we  are  speaking' 


''  I  have  not  forgotten  that  fact,**  he  replied ; 
*^  neither  have  I  forgotten  the  accents  which 
charmed  me  so  recently.  A  mask  may  con- 
ceal the  face,  but  the  voice,  when  once  its 
tones  are  understood,  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
guised." 

"  I  could  have  comprehended  what  yon 
say,  Sire,  more  readily,  if  the  impression  yoi 
describe  had  been  made  before  you  went  to 
the  theatre." 

•*  To-night,  par  exemple .'"  he  said,  witt 
a  meaning  smile.  **  In  that  case,"  he  con- 
tinued, "nothing  could  prevent  me  from 
occupying  my  accustomed  place  in  the 
Imperial  box ;  unless,  indeed,  I  were  tempted 
to  quit  it,  as  I  may  have  done  sometimes, 
for  the  coulisses^ 

'^  It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  no  escape 
for  me.  Your  Majesty  is  resolved  to  identify 
me  with  those  who  minister,  precariously,  to 
the  amusement  of  the  Court." 

*'  Precariously  ?  no.  Besides,  amusement  b 
not  exactly  the  word.  It  may  suflice  as  a 
general  description,  but  there  are  exceptions 
that  claim  a  right  to  a  deeper  and  more 
abiding  interest." 

"It  is  not  possible  that  I  can  flatter 
myself  by  the  supposition  of  being  one  of 
those  exceptions." 

"  And  why  not  ?  Surely  this  present 
conversation  might  warrant  that  belief." 

'*  Recollect,  Sire ;  you  claimed  but  a 
few  moments  since  your  share  of  the  privi- 
lege which  a  bal  masque  allows." 

"  Ah,  but  I  am  serious  now.  Yoa  chal- 
lenged the  interest  which  you  inspire.  Am 
I  to  treat  that  question  with  badinage  .^ 

"  But  setting  it  aside.  Sire,  for  the  present: 
supposing  I  had  not  had  the  courage  to  ad- 
dress you  this  evening,  I  must  then  have 
remained  completely  ignorant  of  the  value 
your  Majesty  designs  to  set  upon  the  efforts 
of  whatever  talent  may  belong  to  the 
strangers  amongst  whom  I  am  classed  1" 

"That  conclusion  by  no  means  follows.  I 
may  have  been  lying  in  wait  for  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present.  He  who  knows 
how  precious  is  opportunity,  will  always 
be  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  it." 

"  Even,  Sire,"  1  said,  laughing,  "  when 
he  is  making  a  plunge  in  the  dark  !" 

"  Which  is  not  my  case.  I  have  already 
shown  that  I  know  who  you  are." 

"  What  I  am,  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
better  word.  I  have  yet  to  be  persuaded 
that  I  am  not  mistaken  for  one  of  my  more 
attractive  companions.  Were  my  mask  re- 
moved, your  Majesty  might  shudder  at  the 
consequences.    This  patch  of  velvet  and  Imce 
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is  more  asefal  for  the  old  and  ugly  than  for 
the  young  and  handsome !" 

"  It  would  be  a  mere  hanaliU  in  me,  were 
i  Co  declare  to  which  category  you  belong; 
but  be  assured  that!  beauty  never  yet  con- 
cealed itself  entirely  beneath  a  mask.     It  is 
Hot  conGned  to  one  feature,  but  imparts  its 
peculiar  quality  to  all.     Each  attribute  of  a 
b«iutiful  woman  speaks  separately  for  the 
^hole." 

"  I  admit,  Sire,  that  what  you  say  is  true, 
'viUiout  acknowledging  its  personal  applica- 
tion.    And,  after  all,   your   theory  proves 
nothing  to  the  purpose.    I  am  still  only  one 
amongst  a  crowd. 

''I  can  single  you  at  once  from  that  crowd. 
Tou  were  chosen  for  a  high  spccialiU,  Am 
I  so  unobservant  as  not  to  have  distinguished 
that  which  is  yours  ?  '  Je  fai4  bien  moins 
pour  vous  que  vous  ne  m6ritez.'  ** 

This  was  a  convincing  assurance  that  the 
Emperor  knew  me.  He  had  quoted  a  line 
from  the  Tartufe,  in  which  I  had  played  the 
part  of  Elmire,  to  whom  those  words  nre 
addressed.  I  feigned,  however,  not  to  per- 
ceive Lis  meaning. 

"  Mais,  Sire,^'  I  exclaimed,  "  c'est  parler 
&k  faux  devot !" 

*'But  I  am  none,''  he  returned  quickly, 
aad  with  an  emphasis  that  seemed  to  be 
caused  by  some  very  different  recollection. 

"  Listen,"  he  continued,  though  in  a  much 
lower  tone  '.-  "  the  bracelet  which  you  per- 
mitted me  to  replace  on  your  arms  was  not 
made  in  Paris." 

**  It  is  possible,  Sire." 

"  It  is  certain.  The  ecrin  from  whence  it 
wai  taken  stood  three  days  since  in  the  cahi- 
wet  of  Simianoff,  the  court-jeweller,  in  the 
Newski-Perspektiv.  I  saw  it  there  myself. 
Under  other  circumstances  I  might  have 
acquired  it,  but  the  fa<;on  was  not  exactly 
what  I  desired  ;  besides,  Simianoff  informed 
me  that  it  was  commande  ;  I  need  scarcely 
say  by  whom." 

It  was  only  the  day  before  that had 

sent  me  the  bracelet,  which  bore  the  initials 
of  our  Christian  names  entwined  in  precious 
stones. 

•'  But,  Sire,"  I  said  in  confusion,  "  you 
know  everything."! 

"  Except  the  heart  of  woman,  and  that," 
he  said,  with  a  sigh  which  threw  a  momen- 
tary shadow  over  his  noble  features — "  that 
is  a  mystery,  even  to  an  Emperor." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  perceiving  that 
cor  entretien  was  at  an  end,  I  followed  his 
example.     But  before  he  led  me  from  the 


saloon   he  said,  with  an    air  that  was  no 
longer  triste : 

"  People  will  begin  to  fear,  if  I  detain  you 
longer,  that  there  is  really  some  compht 
against  me,  or  " — he  added,  smiling — 
"  against  the  Empress.  But  there  is  no 
quarrel  now  between  us,  and  I  am  forgiven  ?" 

He  pressed  my  hand,  earnestly  yet  gently, 
but  my  courage  and  gaiety  of  heart  were 
gone :  I  could  only  return  the  pressure,  and 
faintly  murmur  the  sioKle  word  "  Adieu." 

"  But  not  for  ever,"  he  whispered,  as  I 
withdrew  my  arm  with  a  profound  reverence, 
and  then  hastily  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

I  had  need  of  solitude  after  a  conversation 
which,  towards  its  close,  had  assumed  a 
character  that  I  could  not  well  define ;  and 
truly  the  English  poet  says,  **  there  is  no 
solitude  so  great  as  that  which  exists  in  a 
crowd."  I  took  refuge  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  vast  hall,  and  seated  myself  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  lofty  pillow,  where  I  gave  my- 
self up  to  reflection.  Could  this  man,  or 
rather  this  demi-god,  whose  influence  I  felt 
was  irresistible — could  he  intend  anything 
more  than  a  mere  delassement?  Accustom- 
ed only  to  the  labored  phrases  of  the  Russian 
ladies,  had  he  not  himself  been  surprised  into 
language  mure  accentue  than  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  ?  And  why,  if  it  even  were 
true  that  I  had  excited  more  than  a  passing 
interest,  why  should  that  affect  me  ?  My  heart 
was  another's.  The  Emperor  knew  that  him- 
self. It  was  known  to  all  but  one,  whom, 
though  in  position  more  than  my  rival,  I  had 

learnt  to  esteem,  for was  married,  and 

had  brought  his  beautiful  wife  with  him  to  St. 
Petersburg.  It  might  even  have  reached  her 
ears,  for  when  I  saw  them  together  at  the. 
Theatre  Frangats,  while  I  was  playing,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  me  to  discover  a  settled 
melancholy  on  her  countenance,  which  the 
brilliancy  of  the  scene  failed  altogether  to 
dispel.  Seeing,  then,  what  he  had  sacrificed| 
was  it  not  a  disloyalty  on  my  part  to  give  a 
second  thought  to  one  of  station  exalted 
almost  beyond  this  earth,  whose  condescen- 
sion was  80  liable  to  be  misinterpreted  ?  It 
was  impossible  that  I  could  ever  regard  the 
Emperor  other  than  as  a  bein?  apart,  like  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  the  Alps,  radiant  in 
brightness,  but  as  cold  and  unapproachable. 
And  yet  to  me  he  had  been  neither.  Was 
that  sigh  real  when  he  said  he  had  not  learnt 
to  appro/ondir  the  heart  of  woman  ?  To 
whom  was  it  given?  Yes.  In  spite  of 
his  sublime  position  Nicholas  was  a  man. 
Married  also.     There,  perhaps,  was  the  rock 
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on  which  has  affections  had  been  wrecked ! 
He  might  have  loved  her  whom  policy  had 
made  hit  bride,  and  have  experienced  none 
in  return ;  his  great  heart  might  have  yearn- 
ed for  one  response  that  was  slill  denied ! 
And  for  this  cause  he  had  sought  others — 
was  still  seeking  I  It  was  a  weakness  which 
I  could  confess  to  my  own  heart  cUone :  I 
wept  for  him — I,  who  only  just  before  had 
liffhtly  replied  to  his  lightest  word.  Absorb* 
ed  in  these  thoughts,  I  was  unconscious  that 
any  one  observed  me.  Such,  however,  was 
the  case,  for  my  reverie  was  broken  by  a  slight 
tap  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned  and  beheld 
Suzanne.  She  shook  her  fan  at  me,  and  said : 

''£h  bien,  ma  ch^re,  je  te  croyais  perdue, 
et  en  v6rit^  tu  te  perds  toim^me  I" 

"How  came  you  then  to  find  me?"  I 
asked,  a  little  yezed  at  being  disturbed. 

**  Be  not  angry,  ma  ch^re,"  she  replied,  in 
a  tone  of  good-humored  raillery — "such 
happy  moments  cannot  last  for  ever!  It 
was  no  secret  to  such  a  world  as  this,  the 
moment  when  the  important  conference  was 
finished.  I  promise  yon  many  a  dame  titrie 
in  this  mixed  assemblage  would  have  given 
titles,  jewels,  all  they  have  and  all  they  pre- 
tend they  have,  for  an  interview  only  half  as 
long  as  that  which  you  enjoyed.  But  pre- 
serve your  incognito  with  care.  If  the  Mus- 
covite ladies  have  not  yet  borrowed  the  sti- 
letto, they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of 
the o^^ua  tofana,  or  something  just  as  potent." 

*'  Excuse  me,"  I  said,  still  a  little  de  mau- 
vatH  humeur,  '*your  jests,  Suzanne,  are 
rather  beyond  my  comprehension." 

"Oh,  I  am  serious  enough.  It  is  no  slight 
matter,  let  me  tell  you,  to  have  excited  the 
envy  of  a  thousand  women, — handsome  or 
not,  no  matter, — who  stop  at  nothing  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  £mperor.  Every 
one  is  dying  to  know  who  the  domino  is  that 
has  had  so  much  good  fortune,  but  your 
sndden  disappearance,  when  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  great  man,  has  hitherto 
kept  your  secret.  But  you  must  be  quite  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  delight !" 

•* Suzanne,"  I  said,  "you  are  an  itourdie, 
but  not  the  less  my  friend.  Come  here  and 
Sit  beside  me." 

She  obeyed. 

**You  speak  of  delight,"  I  continued. 
"  Well,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  experi- 
enced an  exquisite  pleasure  this  evening,  but 
it  has  not  been  unmixed  with  pain.  He  of 
whom  you  speak  has  a  heart  as  noble  as  his 
appearance;  but  he  suffers.  The  world  is 
at  his  feet,  but  it  is  not  the  world  of  his 
choice." 


**Ah,"  interrupted  Suzanne,  ''you 
that  already  1    O'est  beaucou'p." 

'*  Do  not  suppose  that  he  made  me  the  eoii- 
fidanU  of  his  sorrows.  Je  Tai  devin6.  Yoitt 
tout  1" 

*'  Then  it  is  he  who  has  made  pro^preaB. 
The  rest  will  follow.  Ah,  I  begin  to  pity  a 
certain  person." 

"  No  1"  I  exclaimed—"  no,  Suzanne.  That 
tie  is  ever  sacred,  ever  dear.  Seulement,  les 
grands  malheurs  exigent  au  moina  le  re- 
spect 1"  ' 

Suzanne  remained  silent  for  a  while.  She, 
in  her  turn,  was  meditating.  At  last  she 
spoke : 

"  Is  it  tru6,  then,  what  so  many  say  ?  Tell 
me,  Elise " 

But  the  question  she  was  about  to  ask 
was  suspended  by  a  sudden  movement  in 
the  Assembly :  the  throng  before  us  began 
to  open  out  right  and  left,  as  if  to  make  way 
for  some  one  of  the  highest  rank.  I  felt, 
and  Suzanne  saw  it  was  the  Emperor. 

"  II  te  cherche,  mon  amie,"  she  said  in  a 
tone  that  did  not  se^m  to  overflow  with 
affection. 

"I  would  not  see  Him>dgain  to-night  for 
all  the  world,"  I  hastily  observed.  "  Stand 
before  me,  Suzannai  t  t^eocealed  by  this 
pillar,  I  shall  remaia  vhaoticed." 

She  rose  at  my^ffidding,  while  I  shrank 
behind  her,  comp^sasing  myself  into  the 
smallest  possible  'Oompass.  The  Emperor 
advanced  at  his  usual  rapid  pace,  looking 
round  him  in  every  direction.  At  one  moment 
I  feared  he  would  have  discovered  me,  for  he 
paused  close  to  where  I  sat ;  my  heart  beat 
fast  and  rose  to  my  throat;  j'etouffais; 
when  suddenly  the  glance  that  I  thought 
would  have  reached  me  was  intercepted.  A 
smile  played  on  his  lips — ah,  such  a  smile ! 
He  bent  his  head  slightly  and  then  passed 
on,  the  crowd  closed  upon  his  footsteps,  and 
I  saw  him  no  more.  When  he  was  gone, 
Suzanne  turned  round. 

"  It  is  very  hot,"  she  said,  removing  her 
mask.  Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes 
gleamed  with  unwonted  lustre,  and  a  singu- 
lar expression  of  triumph  sat  on  her  fea- 
tures. I  comprehended  what  had  occurred. 
Susan ne  was  exactly  my  height,  her  figure 
resembled  mine,  and  our  costumes  that  even- 
ing were  identically  the  same.  The  Empe- 
ror had  mistaken  her  for  me. 

'*At  any  rate,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  he  did 

not  see  her  face.     It  was  not  she  who  played 

Elmire^ 

*  «  *  «  • 

The  reader  will  remember  it  was  s(ate4»ii 
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tttiBtMi  that  the  MS.  was  imperfect.    At 
4n  pobt  there  appears  to  have  heen  a  con- 
siderable A»a/tt« :  indeed,  only  another  page 
•remained,  6e?eral  lines  of  which  were  half 
e&ced.    What  there  was  ran  as  follows : 

"Jt  was  a  long  and  painful  illness,  but  at 
last  it  yielded  to  the  skill  of  my  medical  at- 
tendaatSy  aided  by  the  tender  care  of  him, 
'whose  tenderness  now  seems  like  a  dream. 
^0  matter !    Perhaps  I  have  merited  this 
ponishmeot  for  having  in  one  moment  of 
exaltation  forgotten  that  my  destiny, — nay, 
more — my  will — had  bomid  me  fixedly  else- 
where.    Ue,  too,  has  told  me  that  he  forgave, 
bnt  has  that  forgiveness  been  of  the  heart  ? 
Poor  wife,  you  are  again  the  object  of  my 
pity ;  for  in  what  at  times  I  experience,  I 
recognise  the  source  of  your  grief.     I  shall 
never  more  mention  that  other  name.     Since 
I  began  these  pages,  a  strange  revulsion  of 
feeling  has  operated  on  my  mind.    1  too 
have  a  forgiveness  to  bestow.    Had  I  not 
been  blinded  by  an  inscrutible  fate,  that  be- 


trayal h^d  never  been  {vXnd  what  has  been 
the  gain  of  her  I  trusted  ?  It  was  but  the 
triumph  of  an  hour.  Suzanne  also  has  learnt 
the  bitter  lesson  of  indifference,  after — no— 
not  love,  he  never  felt  that  for  her ;  hers  is  a 
heart  that  can  content  itself  with  the  wealth 
which  was  given  instead.  But  thoughts  of 
the  past  shall  occupy  me  no  more.  The 
present  still  is  mine,  however  fleeting.  And 
the  future !  What  will  that  be  ?  I  have 
promises  enough.  The  latest,  only  yester- 
day, assured  me  I  should  not  return  to  Paris 
alone;  all  should  be  forsaken  to  make  me 
happy.  Ah,  if  that  promise  be  faithful- 
ly kept,  I  can  then  despbe  the  rumors 
which  say  that  in  his  own  country  there  is 
one  who  asserts  a  claim  to  which  even  mine 
must  yield." 


There  was  no  more.  Were  the  writer's 
fears  or  expectations  fulfilled  ?  There  is  only 
one  person  living  who  can  reply. 


-»«• 
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Or  the  new  books  which,  month  by 
month,  and  week  after  week,  issue  in  teem- 
ing throngs  from  the  press,  a  lar^e  propor- 
tion comprises  reprints  of  contributioas  to 
our  periodical  literature.  In  years  gone  by, 
it  was  the  trade  maxim  of  old  John  Murray, 
the  great  bibliopole  of  Albemarle  Street — a 
maxim  deliberately  constructed  and  stead- 
fastly adhered  to — not  to  repriot  favorite 
essays  and  popular  articles,  that  had  made 
a  hit  in  his  Quarterly  Review,  however  decid- 
ed the  favoritism,  and  however  extensive  the 
popularity.  If  people  wsnted  such  and  such 
a  paper  of  Sou  they 's,  was  his  argument — 
this  classical  lucubration  by  Milman,  or  that 
slashing  article  by  Croker — let  them 
buy  the  back  number  of  the  Review  which 
contained  it,  price  six  shillings  ;  and  so  the 
public  would  attain  its  desire,  and  he,  John 
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Murray,  dispose  of  his  remainders.  But 
time,  and  John  Murray  the  younger  and  his 
fellow-publishers,  have  reversed  this  protec- 
tionist policy  ;  and  now-a-days  the  review 
and  magazine  articles  of  almost  every  con- 
tributor of  mark  and  likelihood,  are  speedily 
collected  from  the  scattered  numbers  of  theur 
parent  periodical,  and  given  to  the  world  in 
compact  volumes,  to  stand  or  fall  by  their 
own  merits  or  demerits,  as  the  case  or  their 
fate  may  be. 

Thus  we  have  of  late  been  presented  with 
the  reprinted  essays — to  say  nothing  of  scores 
of  minor  or  lighter  republications  from  the 
entire  gamut  of  serials,  monthly  and  by- 
monthly,  weekly  and  daily — of  Jeffrey  and 
Sidney  Smith,  of  Macaulay  and  Lord  Mahon, 
of  Sir  James  Stephen  and  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison ;  and  among  the 
latest  collections  of  this  kind,  and  already 
in  a  second  edition  and  enlarged  form,  are 
to  be  noted  the  Essays  of  Henry  Rogers, 
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selected  from  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review, 

Mr.  Rogers  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  a  controversial  work  in  the  garb  of  fiction, 
wherein  the  rival  Quarterly  has  just  (No. 
CXC.)  been  forward  to  hail  the  presence  of 
*'  great  power  of  logic,"  and  **  unusual  liveli- 
ness of  ilhistration,  seasoned  with  a  plentiful 
admixture  of  sarcastic  humor  ;"  and  ob- 
serves of  its  dialogue  pages,  that  the  "  So- 
cratic  weapons"  have  never,  **  since  the  time 
of  Plato,  been  wielded  with  more  grace  and 
spirit."  'ITie  author's  Essays  are  not,  by  the 
nature  of  them,  destined  to  the  same  pdpu- 
larity  ;  but  they  are  highly  worthy  of  notice 
as  the  productions  of  a  clear- thinking,  clear- 
writing  man,  shrewd  and  sagacious,  care- 
ful in  what  he  propounds,  calm  in  judgment, 
precise  in  definition,  melhodicul  in  statement, 
and  often  vivacious,  if  not  very  oiiginal,  in 
garnashing  his  theme.  The  subjects  he 
treats  are  various ;  sufficiently  so  to  make 
his  volumes,  like  a  number  of  the  Review 
whence  they  proceed,  a  repertory  of  topics 
to  suit  all  tastes,  or  nil  but  the  most  frivo- 
lous and  flippant,  for  whose  **  pay  on  de- 
mand"app1ication$,itmustbeowned,hehasno 
*'  eflfects."  For  healthier  palates  he  has  cater- 
ed liberally  by  a  supply  of  pnpers  political, 
biographical,  philosophical,  philological,  theo- 
logical, and  critical.  From  a  disquisition  on 
the  Sufirage,  the  reader  may  turn  to  a  Me- 
moir of  Luther ;  from  a  treatise  on  the  Struc- 
ture of  the  English  language,  to  a  Mono- 
graph on  Andrew  Marvell  ;  from  an  article 
on  "Reason  and  Faith,"  to  a  meditation  on 
the  "  Vanity  and  Glory  of  Literature  ;"  from 
an  essay  on  Plato,  to  a  critique  on  the  Brit- 
ish Pulpil ;  from  fine  old  Thomas  Fuller,  to 
Descartes  ;  and  from  Descartes  to  Pascal ; 
and  from  Pascal  to  Leibnitz.  One  special 
merit  of  Mr.  Rogers  is,  that  he  is  an  inform- 
ing writer  ;  that  he  does  not  deal  in  rheto- 
rical amplifications,  and  vague  flights  of  im- 
posing diction,  taking  for  granted  the  read- 
er's acquaintance  with  the  essayist's  sub- 
ject in  hand  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  condenses 
mto  his  articles  as  much  information  and  in- 
structive matter  as  their  nature  will  allow, 
and  always  avoids  the  slip-slop  drivel  of  dif- 
fuse and  desultory  scribes,  who  put  such  an 
unconscionable  deal  of  platitude  into  their 
paragraphs,  and  of  water  into  their  ink. 

As  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  dealings  in 
this  respect,  may  be  mentioned  his  dissertation 
on  the  Structure  of  the  English  Language, 
which  gives  in  brief  space  much  that  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive  on  what  might  be 
bought  a  dry  topic,  and  which  is  neither  too 


shallow  or  superficial  to  repel  the  leamedj 
nor  too  abstruse  or  taking-too-much-for* 
granted  to  repel  those  who  are**  no  scholars," 
bat  adapted  to  please  if  not  to  profit  the 
one,  and  to  both  profit  and  please  the  other, 
He  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  consists  of  about  23,000  words, 
is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  Greek 
and  French  ;  and  that  of  these  words,  aboiii 
23,000,  or  nearly  five-eighths,  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  Were  we,  however,  to  found 
our  calculations  upon  the  passages  whicb 
Sharon  Turner  has  cited  from  some  of  oui 
most  popular  authors  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  \t 
which  he  has  marked  out  by  italics  thi 
words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  we  should 
infer,  says  Mr.  Rogers,  a  much  greater  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element 
The  passages  alluded  to  are  taken  from  oui 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  from  Spenser 
Shakspenre,  Milton^  Cowley,  Thomson,  Ad- 
dison, Locke,  Swift,  Pope,  Young,  Robert- 
son, Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Johnson.  Mr 
Rogers  is  at  the  pains  to  do  do  in  full  whal 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  once  did  in  part — 
namely,  analyze  this  series  of  passages,  so  a« 
to  assign  in  each  case  the  exact  proportioi 
of  Anglo-Saxon  words  it  contains.  The 
result  is  worth  detailing.  Accordingly,  w( 
find  that  in  five  verses  out  of  Genesis,  com- 
prising 130  words,  there  are  only  5  no\ 
Saxon.  In  as  many  words  out  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  comprising  74  words,  there 
are  only  2  not  Saxon.  The  extract  fron 
Shakspeare  contains  81  words,  and  all  bui 
13  are  Saxon  ;  that  from  Spenser  contain! 
72,  all  Saxon  but  14  ;  that  from  Milton,  90 
all  Saxon  but  16  ;  that  from  Cowley,  76 
all  Saxon  but  10  ;  that  from  Thomson,  78 
all  Saxon  but  14;  that  from  Addison,  79 
nil  Saxon  but  15;  that  from  Locke,  94,  al 
Saxon  but  20  ;  that  from  Pope,  84,  of  whicl 
28  are  not  Saxon ;  that  from  Young,  96,  al 
Saxon  but  21 ;  that  from  Swift,  87,  in  whicl 
9  only  are  not  Saxon  ;  that  from  Robertson 
114,  all  Saxon  but  34;  that  from  Hume 
101,  38  being  not  Saxon  ;  that  from  Gibbon 
80,  of  which  the  not  Saxon  are  31 — nearb 
half  ;  and  that  from  Johnson,  87,  of  whicl 
all  are  Saxon  but  21.  In  all,  there  are  her 
1492  words,  of  which  only  290  are  no 
Saxon.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  take  thi 
as  a  criterion,  the  Saxon  would  make  u] 
about  four  fifths  of  the  language,  instead  o 
five-eighths,  or  about  thirty-two  fortieths 
instead  of  twenty-five  fortieths.  It  i 
allowed,  however,  that  the  criterion  is  b; 
no  means  a  fair  one,  if  we  ure  considering  th* 
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mere  number  of  words  derived  from  tbe 
Anglo-Saxou  as  compared  with  those  derived 
from  other  sources ;  for  there  are  of  course 
maoy  words — such  as  a,  tJie,  he,  she,  it,  wUhy 
and,  &c.,  which  roust  necessarily  occur 
much  oftener  than  others,  and  are,  therefore, 
met  with  three  or  four  times  over  in  the 
same  pass«ige.  But  Mr.  Rogers  goes  on  to 
show,  that  if,  dismissing  the  question  of 
numbers,  we  consider  simplj  tlie  position 
these  words  occupy  in  the  language,  and 
that  if  they  are  repeated  frequently,  it  is 
only  because  we  cannot  help  it ;  then, 
though  their  being  counted  over  two  or 
three  times  gives  us  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  words,  that 
Tery  exaggeration  is  far  from  adequately 
expressing  the  extent  to  which  that  portion 
of  the  language  prevails. 

His  general  conclusion  is,  that  these  calcu- 
lations afford,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  proportion  in  which  the  different  ele- 
ments of  our  language  are  found  in  the 
writings  of  our  best  authors  ;  **•  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth,  that  in 
our  most  idiomatic  writers  there  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  words  not  Anglo-Saxon — in  our 
least,  about  one- third." 

In  proceeding  with  his  subject,  he  shows 
how  English  grammar  is  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin ;  that  the  terms  which  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  discourse,  or  which  recall  the 
most  vivid  conceptions,  ore  Anglo-Saxon ; 
that  from  this  language  we  derive  the  words 
which  are  expressive  of  the  earliest  and 
dearest  connections,  and  the  strongest  and 
most  powerful  feelings  of  our  nature — such 
household  words  as  hearth,  roof,  fireside — 
such  heartfelt  words  as  love,  fear,  hope,  sor- 
row, shame  ;  that  to  a  like  origin  belong  the 
words  which  have  been  earliest  used,  and  are 
therefore  invested  with  the  strongest  associa- 
tions— the  words  that  carry  back  the  mind 
to  the  home  of  childhood  and  the  sports  of 
youth  ;  that  many  of  those  objects  about 
which  the  practical  reason  of  man  is  em- 
ployed in  common  life  also  receive  their 
names  from  the  Ani'lo-Saxon — which  is  the 
language,  for  the  most  part,  of  business — of 
the  counting-house,  the  shop,  the  market, 
the  street,  the  farm ;  that  nearly  all  our  na- 
tional ].ro verbs,  in  which  it  is  truly  said  so 
much  of  a  nation's  practical  wisdom  resides, 
are  almost  wholly  Anglo-Saxon  ;  that  so  is  a 
very  lirge  pioj)orli;»n  (and  that  always  the 
strongest)  of  the  language  of  invective,  hu- 
mor, satire,  and  colloquial  pleasantry ;  and 
once  more,  that  while  our  most  abstract  and 


general  terms  are  derived  from  the  Latin, 
those  which  denote  special  varieties,  those 
which  express  niee  shades  and  distinctions, 
are  derived  from  the  Anglo- Saxon  :  if  color, 
for  instance,  is  Latin,  white,  black,  green,  yel- 
low, blue,  red,  brown,  are  Anglo-Saxon ;  if 
animal  is  Latin,  man,  cow,  sheep,  calf,  eat, 
are  Anglo-Saxon ;  if  number  is  immediately 
French,  remotely  Latin,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
&c.,  are  Anslo- Saxon. 

In  summmg  up  the  characteristics  and 
claims  of  our  languarre,  after  due  pains  spent 
on  what  we  may  call  his  '*  comparative  ana- 
tomy" of  its  form  and  structure,  Mr.  Rogers 
comes  to  very  much  the  same  conclusion  as 
did  old  Camden  ages  ago,  in  words  so 
graphic  and  still  so  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  them,  only 
modernizing  the  spelling.  *'  Whereas  our 
tongue  is  mixed,  it  is  no  disgrace.  The 
Italian  is  pleasant,  but  without  sinews,  as  a 
still,  fleeting  water ;  the  French,  delicate,  but 
even  nice  as  a  woman,  scarce  daring  to  open 
her  lips  for  fear  of  marring  her  countenance  ; 
the  Spanish,  majestical,  but  fulsome,  running 
too  much  on  the  o,  and  terrible  like  the  devil 
in  a  play ;  the  Dutch,  manlike,  but  withal  very 
harsh,  as  one  ready  at  every  word  to  pick  a 
quarrel.  Now  we,  in  borrowing  from  them, 
give  the  strength  of  consonants  to  the  Italian ; 
the  full  sound  of  words  to  the  French ;  the 
variety  of  terminations  to  the  Spanish ;  and 
the  mollifying  of  more  vowels  to  the  Dutch  ; 
and  so,  like  bees,  we  gather  the  honey  of 
their  good  properties,  and  leave  the  dregs  to 
themselves.  And  thus,  when  substantialness 
combine th  with  delightfulness,  fulness  with 
fineness,  seemliness  with  portliness,  and  cur- 
rentness  with  stiudness,  how  can  the  language 
which  consisteth  of  all  these,  sound  other 
than  full  of  all  sweetness  ?*' 

One  of  the  most  generally  entertaining  of 
Mr.  Rogers'  biographical  and  critical  papers, 
is  that  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Thomas 
Fuller,  the  quaint  old  author  of  Tht  Worthies 
of  England  and  The  Church  Historg  of 
Britain — a  man  of  whom  Coleridge  went  so 
far  as  to  say :  '*  Next  to  Shakspeare,  I  am 
not  certain  whether  Thomas  Fuller,  beyond 
all  other  writers,  does  not  excite  in  me  the 
sense  and  emotion  of  the  marvellous — the 
degree  in  which  any  given  faculty,  or  com- 
bination of  faculties,  is  possessed  and  mani- 
fested, so  far  surpassing  what  one  would 
have  thought  possible  in  a  single  mind  as 
to  give  one's  admiration  the  flavor  and 
quality  of  wonder."  Fuller  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  original,  as  well  as  eccentric,  of 
our  literary  worthies.     He   wrote,  as  Mr. 
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Rogers  observes,  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
Isaac  Barrow,  and  Sir  Thooias  Browne,  with 
a  vigor  and  freshness,  with  a  fertility  of 
thought  and  imagery,  and  a  general  felicity 
of  style,  which,  considering  the  quantity  of 
his  compositions  and  the  haste  with  which 
he  produced  them,  impress  us  with  wonder 
at  his  untiring  activity  and  preternatural 
fecundity.  His  quips,  and  quirKs,  and  wan- 
ton wiles — his  jests,  puns,  jeux  d' esprit,  and 
sallies  of  playful  banter — form  a  perpetual 
fund  of  amusement  to  all  readers  with  a  wit 
to  be  exercised,  and  a  diaphragm  to  be 
tickled.  Fuller  is  one  of  those  bona  fide 
humorists,  almost,  if  not  quite  peculiar,  to 
British  literature,  in  whom  depth  of  thought 
and  feeling  underlies  a  surging  tide  of  fun 
and  frolic.  Mr.  Rogers  regales  himself  with 
tiie  fancy  of  watching  the  countenance  of 
any  intelligent  man  while  perusing  Fuller, 
affirming  tnat  few  other  writers  could  pro- 
duce more  rapid  variations  of  expression. 
"  We  should  see  the  face  in  succession  man- 
tling with  a  smile,  distended  into  a  broad 
grin,  breaking  out  into  loud  laughter,  now 
arching  the  eyebrows  (o  an  expression  of 
sudden  wonder  and  pleased  surprise,  now 
clouded  with  a  momentary  shade  of  vexation 
over  some  wanton  spoilioff  of  a  fine  thought, 
now  quieted  again  into  placidity  by  the  pre- 
lentation  of  something  truly  wise  or  striking, 
and  anon  chuckling  afresh  over  some  out- 
ngeous  pun  or  oddity.  The  same  expression 
could  not  be  maintained  for  any  three  para- 
graphs ;  perfect  gravity  scarcely  for  three 
sentences."  The  exuberance  of  Fuller's  wit 
has  even  been  the  means,  in  Coleridge's 
opinion,  of  defrauding  him  of  his  due  praise 
for  the  practical  wisdom  of  his  thoughts, 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  -truths  into 
which  he  shaped  his  matter.  Irrepressible, 
too,  as  was  his  habit  of  jesting,  Fuller  had 
in  him  little  of  the  satirist;  be  set  down 
nought  in  malice.  His  was  a  cheery  tem- 
perament, Uithe  and  boyish,  free-spoken  but 
frank-hearted.  With  such  a  temperament, 
added  tu  unfeigned  piety  and  unfeigned 
benevolence,  with  a  heart  open  to  all  inno- 
cent pleasures,  and  purged  from  the  '*  leaven 
of  malice  and  uncharitableness,"  it  was  as 
natural  that  he  should  be  full  of  mirth,  as  it 
is  for  the  grasshopper  to  chirp,  or  the  bee  to 
hum,  or  the  birds  to  warble,  in  the  spring 
breeze  and  the  bright  sunshine."  His  very 
physiognomy  is  justly  noted  as  an  index  to 
his  natural  character ;  he  had  light  flaxen 
hair,  clear  blue  and  laughing  eyes,  a  kindly 
and  open  visage.  If  he  was  apt  to  make,  so 
was  he  ready  to  take  a  joke,  and  doubtless 


laughed  with  zest  at  the  famous,  though 
questioned,  retort  courteous  of  that  Mr. 
Sparrowhawk,  whom  he  once  gibingly  asked 
what  was  the  difference  between  a  sparrow- 
hawk  and  an  owl ;  and  who  forthwith  made 
answer,  that  "  an  owl  was  fuller  in  the  head, 
and  fuller  in  the  face,  and  fuller  all  over." 
Mr.  Rogers  does  not  omit  to  notice  the  prod- 
igies related  of  Fuller's  memory :  how  he 
could  repeat  500  strange  words  after  once 
hearing  them,  and  couYd  make  use  of  a  ser- 
mon, word  for  word,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  how  he  undertook,  in  passing  from 
Temple  Bar  to  the  extremity  of  Cheapside, 
to  tell  at  his  return  every  sign— each  shop 
then  having  its  sign — as  it  stood  in  order  on 
both  sides  of  the  way,  repeating  them  either 
backwards  or  forwards,  and  how  he  kept  his 
word.  We  are  told,  too,  that  his  method  of 
composition  was  of  the  following  preposter- 
ous, if  not  incredible  kind  : — he  would  write 
the  first  words  of  every  line  near  the  margin 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  paper,  and  then  be- 
ginning agsun,  would  fill  up  the  blanks 
exactly,  without  leaving  spaces,  interlinea- 
tions, or  contractions  of  any  sort ;  and  would 
so  connect  the  ends  and  beginnings,  that  the 
sense  would  appear  as  complete  as  if  it  had 
been  written  in  a  continued  series  in  the 
usual  way  !  Possibly  he  did  this  once  and 
again,  as  a  feat  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
friends  ;  but  we  are  assured  that  it  was  not 
his  habit  Such  a  habit,  one  surmises,  must 
have  soon  worn  out ;  it  could  only  have 
been  for  gala-day,  summer  wear. 

The  essay  on  Andrew  Marvell — Milton's 
patriot  friend,  the  incorruptible  member  for 
Hull — is  lively  and  interesting ;  but  hardly  so 
lively  or  interesting  as  the  memoir  by  Hartley 
Coleridge,  which  opens  so  worthily  his  course 
of  Northern  Worthies.  Marvell  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
his  day — true  to  the  polar-star  of  an  "  un- 
conquered  will,"  stern,  serene,  and  self-pos- 
sessed. His  satirical  powers  are  still  highly 
relished,  and  by  some — Leigh  Hunt,  for  in- 
stance— praised  in  the  very  highest  degree  ; 
as  where  he  girds  at  Holland,  then  at  war 
with  us,  as  a  country  that 

pcarce  deserves  the  name  of  land, 

As  but  the  offscouring  of  the  British  sand ; 

And  50  much  earth  as  tooM  contributed 

By  Englisli piUtts  when  they  heaved  the  lead; 

going  on  to  declare,  of  the  poor  dike-defended 
Dutch,  that 

Glad  then,  as  miners  who  have  found  the  ore, 
They,  with  mad  labor,  ^K^^d  the  land  to  sJiure  ; 
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And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece  - 
Of  earth,  as  it  had  been  of  ambergrease : 

though,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 

StiJl  his  claim  the  injured  ocean  laid, 

And  oft  at  leap-frog  o*er  their  steeples  played  ; 

and  in  one  most  ludicrous  couplet  the  satirist 


The  fish  ofttimes  the  burgher  dispossessed, 
And  sat,  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest. 

Hartley  Coleridge  properly  suggests,  that 
the  same  causes  which  retarded  the  poetic 
fame  of  Milton  went  nigh  to  extinguish  that 
of  Andrew  Manrell ;  for  the  classical  Repub- 
licans were  few  and  inefficient,  while  the 
Puritans  would  not  read  poetry,  nor  the  High 
Church  bigots  anything  but  what  emanated 
from   their  own  party ;   the  commonplace 


roistering  Royalists  a^ain,  being  seldom  sober 
enough  to  reiid^t  all,  and  the  mob-fanatics 
not  so  much  as  knowing  their  letters. 

Mr.  Rogers'  review  of  the  career  of 
Luther  is  a  favorite  one — an  admiring  and 
earnest  resume  of  the  characteristics  and 
actions  of 

The  solitary  monk  who  shook  the  world. 

He  deals  ably,  too,  with  the  philosophers — 
with  Plato,  with  Leibnitx.  with  Descartes ; 
and  his  account  of  the  life  and  works,  and 
stand-point  of  Blaise  Paacal,  is  probably  the 
best  criticism  in  our  language,  on  a  man 
whose  genius  in  itself,  and  whose  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Christendom  in  general,  as 
well  as  France  in  particular,  are  deeply 
worthy  of  diligent  and  meditative  inquiry. 


From    the    North    British    Beriew. 
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If  books  find  readers  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  which  their  subject  matter  awakens 
in  the  universal  heart  of  society,  these  vol- 
umes must  soon  make  their  way  into  general 
cbrculation.  We  think  nothing  so  much  as 
of  our  food  and  clothing,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  them.  With  a  vast  majority  of 
men  the  necessity  of  providing  food  and 
clothing  for  themselves  and  their  dependents 
is  the  great  origin  of  human  action.  For 
food  and  clothing  the  laborer  toils,  the  arti* 
san  drudges,  the  soldier  dies,  the  author 
writes,  the  divine  preaches,  the  lawyer 
argues,  the  physician  cures.  They  are,  in- 
deed, the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  humanity. 
In  other  words,  they  are  the  marks  of  the 
beast.  They  separate  the  human  from  the 
divine,  and  remind  us  almost  every  hour  of 
our  lives  what  miserable  finite  creatures  we 
are. 

This  is  a  very  obvious  commonplace,  but 

*  Table  TraitSy  aud  Something  on  them.  By  Db. 
DoRAN.  Second  Edition.    London,  1804. 

Habits  and  Men;  with  Remnants  of  JUeords 
touching  the  Makers  of  both.  By  Da.  Dorah,  Au- 
thor of  "  Table  Tnits^T  Ae.    London,  1854^ 


it  is  one  of  whichf  to  speak  paradoxically, 
we  are  only  insensibly  sensible.  We  are 
continually  feeling  the  truth  of  it  in  detail, 
but  we  seldom  recognize  it  broadly  as  a 
whole.  To  the  very  poor^ — the  many  con- 
demned to  endure  day  by  day  the  misery  of 
absolute  cold  and  hungar — who  do  not  ask 
what  they  shall  eat,  or  what  they  shall 
drink,  or  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed, 
but  how  they  shall  eat,  and  drink,  and  clothe 
themselves  at  all — this  great  matter  of  food 
and  clothing  is  necessanly  omaipresentyboth 
in  its  integrity  and  its  details,  mi,  address- 
ing ourselves  to  those  who  eat  and  drink  and 
are  sufficiently  clothed,  as  a  matter  of  course 
— who  know  neither  the  agony  of  famine, 
nor  the  intense  enjoyment  of  a  full  meal  after 
a  protracted  fast — to  the  classes,  indeed,  to 
which  the  readers  of  this  Journal  mainly  be- 
Idng,  we  would  ask  whether  it  has  ever 
occurred  to  them  at  the  end  of  a  day  to  con- 
sider how  large  a  portion  of  their  thoughts 
has  been  devoted  to,  and  in  how  large  a  de- 
gree both  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  day 
have  resulted  from,  the  various  complications 
of  the  great  question  of  Food  and  Clothing. 
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We  speak  now  of  the  direct  and  immediate 
relations  of  cause  and  effect,  ^ithont  pressing 
into  our  service  those  lengthened  chains  or 
concatenations  of  accident,  by  following  which 
we  may  often  trace  to  some  point  of  diet  or 
costume  a  link-line  of  circumstances  more  or 
less  affecting  the  iiappiness  or  misery  of 
thousands.  It  has  been  said,  that  an  indi- 
gestion lost  to  Napoleon  the  Great  the  bat- 
tle of  Leipzig.  We  have  little  doubt  in  our 
own  minds  that  the  sanguinary  contest  which 
is  now  filling  with  fear  ana  trembling  so 
many  homes  in  the  thfee  greatest  countries  of 
.Europe,  has  its  origin,  humanly  speaking,  in 
some  error  of  diet  or  costume-most  probably 
of  both — affecting  the  august  person  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas.  But  it  is  not,  we  say,  of  the 
remote  and  conjectural  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  but  of  things  much  nearer  and 
more  demonstrable.  Many  a  day's  comfort 
and  happiness  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
loss  of  a  button.  A  tight  boot  has  turned 
joy  into  sorrow,  thrown  a  pall  over  the  beau- 
ties and  benignities  of  Nature,  and  made  the 
fresh  cool  air  of  heaven  little  better  than  a 
parching  sirocco.  A  glass  of  wine  and  a 
biscuit  have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
future,  and  given  the  fainting  heart  new 
courage  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  and  to  win 
it  by  brave  exertions.  Can  wo  answer  for 
the  equanimity  of  any  man  who  finds  that  his 
dinner  and  his  wife  are  both  badly  dressed  ? 

The  same  verb  is  of  common  application 
to  both  cases.  Cookery,  indeed,  is  but  the 
art  of  costume  appealing  to  the  palate, 
instead  of  to  the  eye ;  or  rather  to  the  palate 
as  well  as  to  the  eye.  There  is  a  sort  of 
confusion,  or  joint-action  as  it  were,  of  the 
senses,  at  times,  which  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, but  difiicult  to  explain.  When  the 
old  Greek  wrote  ktvttov  CtdopKa,  (I  saw  the 
sound,)  he  used,  doubtless,  a  bold  figure; 
but  it  was  an  expressive  one.  The  modern 
poet  has  no  misgivings  when  he  writes  of 
the  visible  ** music  breathing  from  the  face'' 
of  a  young  beauty.  When  Mr.  Fudge,  of 
the  famous  family  of  that  name,  speaks  of 
the  "  eatable "  little  grisettes  whom  he  saw 
in  Paris,  we  by  no  means  set  him  down  as  a 
cannibal.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  dish 
looking  nice  or  savory ;  and  we  may  often 
know  by  the  look  of  it  how  it  will  taste. 
This  is  partly  the  effect  of  experience  and 
association.  But  there  is  some  intuition  in 
it  nevertheless. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  many  articles  of  food  which  we  know 
to  be  savory  to  the  taste,  have  a  very  for- 
bidding appearance  to  the  eye.     Indeed,  the 


marvel  is  in  such  causes  how  we  ever  came  to 
eat  them.  We  wonder  that  Dr.  Doran  has 
not  given  us  a  chapter  on  "the  origin  of 
certain  dishes."  There  would  be  room  in  it 
for  little  fact,  but  for  a  world  of  pleasant 
speculation  and  conjecture.  We  need  hardly 
recall  any  reader's  recollection  to  Charles 
Lamb's  essay  on  the  Origin  of  Roast  Pig. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  he  must  have 
been  a  bold  man  who  first  ate  an  oyater. 
This  is  said  in  ignorance  of  the  legend  which 
assigns  the  first  act  of  oyster-eating  to  a 
very  natural  cause.  It  is  related  that  a  man 
walking  one  day  TripL  6lva  noXv<l>oiapoto 
dakdaafjg^  picked  up  one  of  these  savory 
bivalves  just  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  gaping. 
Observing  the  extreme  smoothness  of  the 
interior  of  the  shell,  he  insinuated  his  finger 
between  them  that  he  might  feel  their 
shining  surface,  when  suddenly  they  closed 
upon  the  exploring  digit  with  a  sensation  less 
pleasurable  than  he  anticipated.  The  prompt 
withdrawal  of  his  finger  was  scarcely  a  more 
natural  movement  tlian  its  transfer  to  his 
mouth.  It  is  not  very  clear  why  people 
when  they  hurt  their  fingers  put  them  to 
their  moulhs  ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  they 
do;  and  in  this  case  the  result  was  most 
fortunate.  The  owner  of  the  finger  tasted 
oyster-juice  for  the  first  time,  as  the  China- 
man in  Elia's  essay  having  burnt  his  finger, 
first  tasted  crackhn.  The  savor  was  deli- 
cious,— he  had  made  a  great  discovery  ;  so 
he  picked  up  the  oyster,  forced  open  the 
shells,  banqueted  upon  their  contents,  and 
soon  brought  oyster-eating  into  fashion. 
And  unlike  most  fashions,  it  has  never  gone, 
and  is  never  likely  to  go  out. 

Whether  this  story  be  a  fact  or  a  fable,  it 
would  be  highly  satisfactory  if  we  could 
account  half  as  well  for  the  origin  of  other 
popular  articles  of  diet.  It  is  a  mystery  to 
us  how  the  eatableness  of  many  things  was 
first  discovered.  And  equally  mysterious, 
though  their  origin  be  leps  remote,  are  some 
of  those  strange  combinations  in  which  our 
palates  do  unaccountably  rejoice.  Who  first 
ate  currant  jelly  with  venison,  hare,  and 
roast-mutton  ?  One  would  answer  that  so 
discordant  a  mixture  could  have  ori;:inated 
in  notliing  more  dignified  than  the  indiscrimi- 
nate gluttony  of  a  school-boy.  Why  is 
apple-sauce  eaten  with  roast-goose.  Was 
the  combination  first  brought  about  by  acci- 
dent at  some  Michaelmas  dinner,  when  plates 
were  scarce,  and  apple-pudding  eaten  amidst 
the  fragments  of  the  bird  that  saved  the 
Capitol  ?  Who  invented — a  brave  invention 
— the  use  of  oyster  sauce  with  beef-steaks  ? 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  combi- 
nations  rendered  so  natural  to  us  by  long 
habit,  that  we  woqder,  not  how  they  first 
originated,  bat  how  the  world  ever  existed 
'without  them.  •  It  is  certain  that  for  a  great 
many  centuries  oysters  were  eaten  before 
beer  was  drunk.    Yet  it  is  impossible  now 
to  help  associating  oysters  {au  naturel)  with 
beer.    Wine  does  not  consort  with  them, — 
port,  indeed,  is  said  to  turn  them  to  stone, — 
and  water  is  not  to  be  mentioned.   Who  first 
ate  sugar  with  brawn  ?    Who  discovered  the 
peculiar  suitability  of  brown  bread  and  but- 
ter to  white-bait?    Tastes  may  differ  about 
some  of  these  appliances,  but  no  one  ever 
doubts  the  excellence  of  the  last.    Doubtless, 
there  are  yet  more  discoveries  to  be  made, 
more  combinations  to  be  effected.     To  eat 
the  materials  of  tartlets  with  roast-mutton 
is  a   great  stretch  of  civilization ;    but  who 
knows  that  our  children  may  not  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  eating  treacle  with  roast- 
beef,  or  surmount  the  reported  impossibility 
of  oysters  and  brown  su^ar  ? 

We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Doran  had 
given  us,  in  his  pleasant  manner,  more  about 
the  discovery  and  discoverers  of  the  various 
unlikely  articles  of  diet,  which  we  now  take 
for  granted  and  incontbently  consume  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  origin  of  the  practice. 
One  story  he  has  given  us  relating  to  the 
origin  of  bottled  beer,  and  we  quote  it  in  the 
doctor's  own  words: — 

"  I  think  it  is  of  Dean  Nowell  it  is  said  that  he 
grew  strong  by  drinking  ale.  He  was  the  &cci- 
dental  inventor  of  bottled  ale.  He  was  out  fish- 
infi^  wiib  a  bottle  of  the  freshly-drawn  beverage 
at  his  side,  when  intelligence  reached  him  touch- 
ing the  peril  his  life  wad  in  under  Mary,  which 
made  him  fly,  after  flinging  away  his  rod,  and 
thrusting  his  bottle  of  ale  under  the  grass.  When 
he  could  again  safely  resort  to  the  same  spot,  he 
looked  for  his  bottle,  which,  on  being  disturbed, 
drove  out  the  cork  like  a  pellet  from  a  gun,  and 
contained  so  creamy  a  fluid,  that  the  Dean,  noting 
the  fact,  and  rejoicing  therein,  took  care  to  be 
well  provided  with  the  same  thenceforward." 

We  are  thankful  for  this  anecdote,  afford- 
ing as  it  docs  the  traditionary  origin  of  a 
very  popular  and  deserving  beverage ;  but 
it  renders  us  doubly  anxious  for  more  in  the 
same  strain.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  of 
which  we  know  so  little  as  the  origin  of  the 
different  varieties  of  human  food.  Even  our 
common  vegetable  esculents  have,  many  of 
them,  a  repellent  rather  than  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance ;  and  it  would  be  curious  to  know 
how  it  was  first  discovered,  whether  the  parts 
below  the  eartii  or  the  parts  above  were  in- 


tended to  be  eaten.  In  Afghanistan,  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  legends,  there  is  one  to  the 
effect  that  Satan  entered  into  a  compact  with 
the  people,  to  teach  them  to  cultivate  the 
earth  and  bring  forth  its  fruits ;  the  produce  to 
be  divided  between  them.  The  bargainbeing 
made,  and  the  soil  prepared  by  the  labor  of 
the  people,  Satan  produced  his  seeds,  which 
in  due  course  came  up,  as  carrots,  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  other  vegetables,  the  value  of 
which  li^s  beneath  the  ground.  When  the 
division  took  place,  the  people  in  their  igno- 
rance took  that  which  was  aoove  the  surface. 
In  time  they  discovered  their  mistake  and 
loudly  complained  of  their  loss.  Upon  which 
Satan,  with  a  bland  smile  told  them  that  it 
should  be  different  next  year.  And  fo  it  was. 
The  people  were  fo  take  all  the  produce  that 
was  beneath  the  soil.  But  this  time  the 
Devil  had  sown  wheat,  and  barley,  and  other 
grain,  whose  fruit  is  above  the  surface.  So 
the  people,  twice  tricked,  got  nothing  but  the 
useless  roots.  Experience  thus  made  them 
wiser,  and  they  came  in  time  to  know  how 
to  use  the  fruits  of  the  cnrth.  The  tradition, 
at  all  events,  suggests  the  very  difficulty  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  We  know  now  that 
certain  things,  animal  and  vegetable,  are 
good  to  be  eaten  in  a  certain  way.  It  would 
be  a  great  thing  to  ascertain  how  we  first 
came  to  know  it.  The  eye  alone  can  never 
guide  us  to  the  truth.  Grapes  and  peaches 
look  as  though  they  were  meant  to  be  eaten. 
But  an  ear  of  com  appears  as  thougn  its 
property  were  only  to  choke. 

After  brief  chapters  devoted  to  the  *'  Le- 
gend of  Amphitryon,"  to  "  Diet  and  Diges- 
tion," and  "  Water,'*  the  author  proceeds  at 
once  to  business  and  seats  us  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  A  few  pages  being  given  to  breakfast 
generally,  Dr.  Doran  treats  of  its  materials — 
of  milk,  of  corn,  of  tea,  of  coffee,  and  other 
components  of  the  morning  mejil.  One  of 
Leigh  IIunt*s  pleasant  genial  papers  in  the 
"  Indicator,"  is  quoted  to  show  what  these 
components  ought  to  be.  **  Here  it  is," 
(breakfast),  says  the  Essayist,  **  ready  li id. 
Imprimis,  lea  and  coffee ;  secondly,  dry  least ; 
thirdly,  huiiar;  fourthly,  eggs ;  fifthly ^  ham  ; 
sixthly,  something  potted ;  seventhly,  bread, 
salt,  mustard,  knives,  foiks,  &c."  The  bill- 
of- fare  is  a  commonplace,  but  not  a  bad  one  ; 
a  little  too  suggestive  of  hotel  diet.  It  is  a 
noticeable  circumstance,  that  go  where  one 
may  in  England,  and  inquire  whnt  one  can 
have  for  breakfast,  the  waiter  is  sure  to  sug- 
gest "  broiled  *am."  For  our  own  parts,  we 
like  it  better  in  the  cold  state ;  and  not  the 
lest  for  that  it  seldom  fails  to  remind  ^ 
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two  delicious  lines  which  we  chanced  npon 
many  years  ago  in  one  of  the  above-mention- 
ed Mr.  Hunt's  volumes — the  supposed 
speaker  being  a  jovial  monk  of  old — 

^'  Mysterious  and  prophetic  truths,  I  never  could 
unfold  *em, 
Without  a  flagon  of  good  wine  and  a  slice  of 
cold  ham." 

The  rhyme  is  unique  and  worth  anything  in 
itself;  and  there  is  an  abandon  about  the 
couplet  generally  which  is  perfectly  delicious. 
It  illustrates,  however,  rather  the  mid  day 
than  the  morning  meal,  (we  conclude  that  it 
refers  to  an  ecclesiastical  luncheon,)  and  wa 
are  now  only  at  breakfast ;  among  the  other 
materials  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  properly 
set  down  ''something  potted."  The  some- 
thing, in  our  estimation,  should  be  char,  of 
which  every  visitor  to  Windermere  will  do 
-  well  to  carry  off  as  much  as  he  can  accom- 
modate in  hi«  portmanteau.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured ID  perfection  at  the  "  Crown/'  and  we 
doubt  not  at  other  hotels  in  Bowness.  Eggs, 
lacking  a  poultry-yard  immediately  available 
of  one's  own — Mr.  Hunt  ever  writes  as  a 
Londoner — are  always  debateable  materials ; 
for  although  boiled  eggs  are  popularly  held 
to  be  the  only  articles  of  diet  by  which  we 
cannot  be  poisoned,  we  are  more  frequently 
poisoned  by  them  than  by  anything  else,  and 
a  jdbMUirriage  in  this  direction  is  fatal  to  any 
mRl. 

Fish  is  an  esteemed  article  of  breakfast 
diet,  more  common  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South,  where  it  is  a  high-priced  luxury  be- 
yond the  reach,  for  ordinary  home- consump- 
tion, of  the  majority  of  house-keepers.  Its 
lightness  seems  especially  to  adapt  it  to  our 
use  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  com- 
monly our  digestive  organs  are  not  in  their 
fullest  vigor.  A  mixture  of  fish  and  rice, 
with  a  lightly  broiled  egg  to  moisten  the  lat- 
ter, and  green  chilis  as  a  condiment — the  or- 
dinary breakfast  of  Englihhmen  in  India — is 
a  highly  recornmendable  repast.  It  may  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  fried  prawns. 
At  the  sea-side  a  plate  of  fresh  shrimps  may 
stand  in  lieu  of  everything  else :  but  it  is  a 
repast  of  difficult  attainment.  The  world  is 
full  of  shrimps.  A  stranger  visiting  this 
county  from  one  of  the  plural  worlds,  would 
incontinently  believe  that  their  natural  ele- 
ment is  the  streets  of  London,  and  that  they 
grow  there  ready  boiled.  Of  the  thousands 
in  the  Great  Metropolis  who  every  day  de- 
vour whole  shoals  of  these  little  shell-fish,  it 
would  he  curious  to  learn  how  many  have 


ever  seen  one  alive,  or  have  the  least  idea 
where  they  come  from.  Even  the  venders 
of  them  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  happy 
state  of  ignorance  upon  these  points.  In 
London  the  supply  of  shrimps  very  rarely 
fails — but  those  which  are  not  used  for  sauce, 
are  principally  consumed  at  the  tea-tables  of 
the  lower  orders.  Many  people  think  that 
at  the  sea-side  it  is  their  inalienable  right  to 
eat  fresh  shrimps  for  breakfast.  If  they 
insist  on  having  shrimps  they  may  have 
them — in  all  probability  from  London.  But 
you  must  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning, 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  if  you  are  to 
purchase  them  alive.* 

There  is  great  deal  more  to  be  said  about 
the  materials  of  breakfast,  but  we  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  space  for  the  saying  of  it. 
Something,  however,  ought  to  be  said  about 
tea.  In  Endand  only  the  poorest  of  break- 
fast-eaters deny  themselves  this  refreshinsr 
beverage.  We  have  often  been  astonished 
at  the  consistency — or  the  obstinacy — with 
which  very  poor  people,  in  spite  of  its  high 
cost,  cling  to  their  tea.  We  have  sometimes 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  that  cocoa  is 
much  cheaper  and  more  nutritious ;  and  we 
have  practically  enforced  our  argument  by 
sending  them  packets  of  the  prepared  nuL 
But  we  have  been  convinced  that  if  they 
ever  used  it  at  all,  (of  which  we  have  some- 
times been  very  doubtful,)  it  was  out  of 
sheer  complaisance.  ^  I  misses  my  tea,''  is 
generally  the  final  declaration;  and  every 
day  a  weak  concoction  of  sloe-leaves,  coarse 
brown  sugar,  skim-milk  and  water,  washes 
down  the  morning  and  evening  meal.  We 
are  forced,  therefore,  to  believe  that  therf 
must  be  some  virtue  in  it.  At  all  events,  it 
is  impossible  to  persuade  a  poor  woman  that 
there  is  not. 

We  may  lament  to  see  so  large  a  portion 
of  the   scanty   earnings  of  the   very  poor 

^  Some  years  ago  at  Brighton,  we  were  greatly 
pazzled  by  the  circamstaDoe,  that  although  boiled 
shrimpe  were  abundant  everywhere,  in  the  fish- 
mongers'  fhope  and  in  the  hawker's  baskets,  an- 
unboiled  ehrimpe  were  seldom  to  be  obtained.  At 
last  we  determined  to  solve  the  mystery  by  eate- 
chising  an  itinerant  vender  of  *'  fine  large  shrimps, " 
boiled  hard  rigid  and  brown.  Having  stated  the 
difficulty  that  perplexed  us,  we  ventured  to  suggest 
to  the  woman  that  the  thrimpe  were  probably 
alive  before  they  were  boiled.  She  seemed  at  first 
inclined  to  combat  the  suggestion — but  afterwards 
compromised  the  matter  by  saying,  that  they  were 
never  alivt  whilst  she  had  anything  to  do  with 
them,  for  they  all  came  from  London.  Many  eat 
these  London -bought  shrimps  at  the  sea-dide,  who 
would  not  touch  tnem,  though  necessarily  fresher, 
in  London,  for  the  worid. 
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habitaally  spent  on  &  liigb-priced,  nnd  by  no 
nouu  nntntire  drug,  but  we  eimnot  bring 
annelres  to  tfainli  it  a  deleterious  one. 
Bi^bty  je&ra  ago,  however,  many  people  be- 
.ie*ea  thut  it  was  nndermininff  toe  health  of 
in  people,  and  ihat  in  lime  it  would  break 
lowD  the  stamina  of  the  nation.  Eren  in  the 
Booae  of  CommonB  it  waa  denounced.  Sir 
Qeoree  Savile  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
into  Lord  Clire's  case,  declared  (bat  he  ob- 
jeeted  to  the  whole  Indian  aystem,  and  hated 
th«  name  of  India,  for  that  the  East  India 
Company  were  carrying  on  a  destructive 
trade — by  many  of  their  importations,  espe- 
cially that  of  ten,  mining  the  health  of  the 
country.  The  itamina  ofthe  Enrlisb — or,  as 
our  French  allies  designate  it,  tneir  solidity 
— bag  not,  however,  been  destroyed.  We 
can  Ggbt  as  well  as  when  we  drunk  beer  for 
breftkraBt,  and  can  do  many  other  things 
much  better.* 

There  may  be  high  authority  in  favor  of 
breakfast  as  a  social  meal ;  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  mure  properly,  it  is  a 
talky  one.  Mrs,  Stowe  relates  how  she 
breauosted  at  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's  ;  and 
how  Mr.  MacauUy  amused  her  by  descanting 
OB  the  specialtiea  of  breakfas  t- parties : — 

"Looking  around  the  table,  and  seeing  bow 
everybadv  ■een>ed  to  be  enjoying  themselres,  I 
•aid  to  Mscsniay,  that  Iheea  breakfast  parlies 
were  ■  novelty  to  me  ;  tbat  we  never  bu  ihcm 
in  America,  bat  that  I  thought  ihem  the  most  de- 
lightful form  of  social  life. 

■*  He  seised  npon  the  idea,  as  he  often  does, 
and  toroed  it  playfelly  ioiide  out,  and  shook  it 
OD  all  aides,  just  as  one  might  plsy  with  the  lus- 
tre* of  a  chandelier— to  see  ihem  eJitter.  He  ex- 
patiated on  the  marits  of  breakfast  parties  as 
edmpared  with  all  other  partiea.  He  said  dinner 
parties  are  mere  fotnalilies.  You  invite  a  man 
to  dinner  because  yon  tntut  invite  him  ;  because 
yon  are  acquainted  with  his  grandfather,  or  it  is 
proper  yon  should ;  but  you  invite  a  man  to 
breakfast  because  you  want  to  see  him.  You 
may  lie  sure  if  you  are  invited  to  brpakrasl,  there 
is  something  agreeable  about  yon.  This  Idea 
•truck  me  as  very  sensible ;  and  we  all,  generally 
having  the  fact  before  our  eyes  that  w«  were  iu- 
*iied  to  breakfael,  approved  the  BeDiimeuL 

"  'Yes,'  said  Hacaulay,  '  depend  upon  it;  if  a 
nan  is  a  b&re  tie  never  gets  an  invitation  to 
breakfast.' 

"  <  Rather  hard  on  the  poor  bores,'  said  a  lady. 

*■  ■  Particularly,'  said  Hacaulay,  laaghing,  *  aa 

*  Dr.  Doran,  in  his  very  pleusot  chapter  on 
Tsa,  qnotes  the  two  well-known  lAtin  puni,  "  Nea 
taeniD  possum  vivsre  nee  sins  te' — snd  "Te  TCQien- 
todis,  ts  daesdsnte  Dotamaa."  Bsttsr  than  either, 
bowsTsr,  u  the  insortptioD  written  on  the  lid  of  s 
tsa-ebest,  "  7W  thcM," — which  onr  lady-rssdars 
may  tnudate,  "TbontMchsst.'' 


bores  are  nsnally  the  most  irreproachable  of 
human  belnn.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  bore  com- 
plained of  when  they  did  not  say  that  he  was  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world  7  For  my  part,  if  1 
wanted  to  get  s  gusrdisn  for  s  family  of  defence- 
less orphans,  I  should  inauire  for  the  grealest  bore 
in  (be  vicinity.  I  should  know  that  be  would  be 
a  man  of  unblemished  honor  and  integrity.'  " 

Nov,  all  Ibis  may  be  very  true  as  far  as 
it  goes  ;  but  there  is  something  to  be  ssid  on 
the  other  aide.  An  accomplished  breakfuster- 
out  is  a  man  per  te.  'There  are  very  few 
who  possess  the  faculty  of  being  brilliant  at 
ten  o  clock  in  the  morning.  With  the  ma- 
jority of  men  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  talk 
without  the  excitement  of  wine  and  candle- 
light, as  to  dnnce  without  mtisic.  But  every 
man  can  enjoy  bis  arm  chair  and  Lia  news- 
paper. The  newspaper  is,  indeed,  the  best 
breakfast  company  in  the  world.*  Breakfast 
is  the  time  for  newspaper  resd in g.  There  are 
thonsands,  ourselves  inclnded,  who,  except  in 
a  railway  carriage,  never  resd  a  newspaper  at 
any  other  time.  We  contend  that  it  )■  an 
Englishman's  privilege  to  be  sulky  and  met^ 
cialat  breakfast  Itis intended  to  be  ai  easy, 
lounging,  self-indulgent,  (/MAa£t//c  meal, — all 
taking  and  no  giving.  To  call  upon  a  man  to 
ait  up  company  and  make  himself  agreeable 
before  he  has  well  rnbbed  the  sleep  out  of  bis 
eyes,  is  to  tax  his  social  powers  to  an  unreaaon- 
able  extent.  If  he  can  answer  the  call,  he  ia 
to  be  envied  ;  hut  it  is  noticeable  that  whillt 
at  the  dinner  table  most  men  have  somethiog 
to  say — at  the  breakfast  table  a  large  majo- 
rity are  silent.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  Mrs. 
Stowe's  informant  does  all  the  talking  him- 
self. And  it  may  be  added,  as  a  tnrlhcr 
proof  that  the  morning  meal  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  social  one,  that  the  conversation  which 
it  elicits  is  seldom  of  a  generous  character. 
We  have  heard  more  bitter  things  isid,  more 
sarcasms  uttered,  more  petty  scandal  talked 
at  one  breakfast  party,  than  at  all  the  dinners 
we  hare  attended  throughout  a  London 
season. 

We  repent  (hat  it  is  an  Englishman's  privi- 
lege to  be  sulky  at  breakfast — and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  sulky  than  to  be  spiteful.  At  din- 
ner he  ifl  bound  to  be  social    He  has  got 


*  Mn.  EUis,  in  her  "Wives  of  England,"  a  book 
whioh  oontsios  a  good  desl  of  shrewd  eommon 
•eniCi  propounds  ^a  tmth  that  there  is  ods  rivml 
to  whiofa  every  oiarrisd  womao  niuit  make  up  her 
mind  tosnbmit  and  the  more  complKwntly  ihs 
does  it  the  betttr.  That  univerMl  rival  Is  the 
newspaper.  It  is  generally  triumphant  at  brrakfast 
time,  but  mt  always  submitted  to,  io  spite  of  Mrs. 
Slli^s  ezhortatioD^  with  the  b«at  pcsiiue  graos. 
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over  the  serious  business  of  the  day,- 
has  done  his  work, — he  may  put  care  behioS 
him, — he  is  free  from  impertinent  introBions, 
— he  has  a  right  to  n^iake  himself  comforta- 
ble and  eDJoy  himself.  "  Man  gpeth  forth  to 
his  work,  it  is  said,  "until  the  eveninr^.*^ 
The  evening  comes,  and  he  may  give  himself 
to  society.  After  society  there  is  nothing 
but  bed.  The  sensation  of  coming  out  into 
the  comBs^on  work-day  world,  after  one  of 
those  brilliant  breakfasts  of  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  writes,  is  akin  to  that  which  we  expe- 
rience on  coming  out  into  the  broad  daylight 
from  a  morning  performance  by  gas-light  in 
a  theatre  or  other  exhibition  room.  To  us 
it  is  always  a  melancholy  and  depressing 
one;  but  after  the  excitement  of  evening 
conviviality,  there  is  no  waking  reaction. 
Fitly,  then,  comes  the  refreshment  of  sleep. 
This  is  not  one  of  the  questions  investi- 

■  gated  by  Dr.  Doran ;  nor  is  it  rightly,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  "  traits"  of  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  discourse.  It  is  time  that  we 
should  return  to  the  volume  before  us,  and 

•  bethink  ourselves  of  the  ''Materials  for 
Dining,"  which  necessarily  furnish  oiie  of  its 
most  important  chapters.  Luncheon  is 
hardly  a  recognized  meal.  It  is  one,  how- 
ever, that  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Long 
fasting  is  destructive  of  the  digestive  pow- 
ers, and  therefore  of  the  general  health. 
Dr.  Doran  well  observes,  "  It  is  said  that 

^e  idle  man  is  the  devil's  man  ;  and  it  may 
abo  be  said  of  the  stomach,  that  if  it  has 
nothing  to  do,  it  will  be  doing  mischief." 
Early  breakfasts  and  late  dinners  are,  to  a 
vast  number  of  people  engaged  In  active  bu- 
siness, the  rule  and  practice  of  life.  Many 
make  a  boa^t  that  they  '*  never  take  lunch- 
eon," and  forswear  even  that  mild  mid-day 
refection,  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit.  This, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  many  bad  tempers 
that  are  carried  home  every  evening  to  din- 
ner, and  which  generally  clear  up  into  se- 
renity after  the  first  glass  of  wine,  and  break 
out  into  cheerfulness  with  the  second.  The 
change  results  from  the  application  of  a  sud- 
den stimulus  to  a  stomach  weakened  and 
collapsed  by  long  fasting ;  and  pleasant  as 
the  social  effect  may  be,  it  is  physically  a 
very  injurious  one.  We  doubt  whether  this 
system  of  long  fasting  can  be  maintained  for 
any  length  of  time  without  permanent  injury 
to  the  digestive  organs.  We  have  heard  an 
adverse  theory  maintained,  but  never  with 
good  success. 

We  were  once  almost  staggered  by  the 
argumentum  ad  hominem  insisted  upon  by  a 
certain  ex-cliancellor,  who  endeavored  to  con. 


fute  what  we  said  about  the  evils  of  long 
fasting,  by  declaring  that  he  had  been  con- 
demned, during  a  life  of  unceasing  activity 
in  the  law-courts,  to  fast,  almost  habitually, 
from  morning  to  night ;  and  was  he,  he  asked, 
a  bad  speciman  of  a  man  at  seventy-two  ? 
But  before  the  convei:3ation  was  at  an  end  it 
transpired  that  in  the  vigor  of  his  years  there 
was  not  an  Insurance  office  in  London  that 
would  grant  him  a  policy  on  his  life.  Some 
men,  it  is  true,  take  a  deal  of  killing.  Na- 
poleon said  that  he  had  twice  beaten  the 
English  at  Waterloo,  but  that  those  b^tes 
Anglaises  did  not  know  when  they  were 
beaten..  There  are  some  men  who  do  not 
know  when  they  are  killed. 

A  light  luncheon — it  should  be  a  very 
light  one — is  essential  to  the  full  and  salutary 
enjoyment  of  a  hearty  dinner.  That  the 
prologue  of  such  a  dinner  should  be  a  plate 
of  soup  is  an  established  rule  in  English  so- 
ciety.  Dr.  Doran  says,  that  *'  a  small  portion 
of  soup  is  a  good  preparative  to  excite  the 
digestive  powers  generally  for  what  is  to  fol 
low."  This  is  one  of  the  few  exceptional 
sentences  in  Dr.  Doran's  book.  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  '*  doctors  differ."  The  excite- 
ment, if  there  be  any,  is  not  a  healthy  ex- 
citement. As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that  warm  fluids  at  the  commencenient  of 
dinner  only  weaken  the  gastric  juices  and 
diminish  ^*  the  digestive  powers  generally  for 
what  is  to  follow.  *  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
this  may  be  found  emphatically  asserted  in 
that  very  book  which  Dr.  Doran  says,  of  all 
the  hundreds  of  works  on  this  prolific  sub- 
ject, **  Paris  on  Diet"  is  the  best.  We  ques- 
tion whether  the  author  of  "  Table  Traits" 
would  have  penned  the  above  sentence  m 
praise  of  soup,  if  he  had  written  M.D.  in- 
stead of  LL.D.  after  his  name. 

We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  to  be  written  in  favor  of  soup.  Indeed, 
we  are  inclined  to  question  whether  the  art 
of  soup-making  is  sufficiently  understood  by 
the  people  of  England.  Large  quantities  of 
materials  for  soup  are  every  day  thrown 
away,  from  absolute  ignorance  of  their  value. 
The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  deciding  what 
will  make  soup,  but  what  will  not.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  many  gallons  of  excel- 
lent soup — both  palatable  and  nutritious — 
might  be  made  every  week  out  of  the  ingre- 


m 

*  In  illustration  of  this  truth,  we  may  note,  that 
Christopher  North  has  somewhere  said,  that  no 
man,  knowing  how  to  breakfast,  will  begin  to 
drink  his  tea  uotil  he  has  nearly  finished  the  solid 
portion  of  bis  meal.  The  fluids  should  be  an  after 
consideration. 
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dienU  of  our  mwh-tabe.    Every  householder, 
tlM)^  in  hie  intelligeDt  charity,  hae  ffone  to 
the  rescue,  determioed  that  his  pigs  shall  not 
be  fed  before  his  neighbors,  knows  the  value 
of  these  sweepings  of  his  kitchen.     There 
is  an  excellent  little  book  called  '*  Cottage 
Cookery/'  from  which  many  valuable  hints 
msy  be  gathered.     8oup-making  for  the  poor 
if  not  popular  in  the  kitchens  of  the  rich. 
It  gives  trouble,  and  it  diminishes  perqui- 
sites.    It  requires  some  firmness  and  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  masters  and  mistresses 
to  reduce  it  to  a  system  ;  but  once  established 
it  well  repays  all  the  trouble  bestowed  upon 
it.     It  is  an  immense  boon  to  the  poor.     We 
were  lately  reading  of  a  commentary  made 
by  a  poor  woman  upon  the  death  of  the 
rector  of  an  English  parish,  who  had  spent 
bis  life  in  doing  good,  and    his  substance 
ia    charity,  and    was    greatly   beloved  for 
his  kindness  of    heart.     "You   must  miss 

Ur. very  much,"  said  a  lady  to  one  of 

her  poor  neighbors.  "  Yes,  ma'am,"  was 
the  answer,  *'  we  miss  him  very  much  /or 
kU  9oup."  This  was  cited,  but  we  think 
very  unjustly,  as  an  instance  of  the  selfish- 
ness and  ingratitude  of  the  poor.  The  soup 
was,  in  the  poor  woman's  mind,  the  outward 
and  risible  sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  of  the  good  man's  charity.  He  was  miss- 
ed for  his  charity,  (and  what  is  any  one  miss- 
ed for  but  his  good  qualities  and  their  mani- 
festations ?)  and  of  this  charity  the  soup  was 
the  most  appreciable  token.  Gratitude  of 
this  kind  is  acquired  with  no  great  difliculty. 
During  "  a  hard  winter,"  the  refuse  matter 
of  our  kitchens,  now  in  too  many  cases  ut- 
terly wasted,  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands, reproduced  in  the  shape  of  soup.  Soup, 
indeed,  properly  manufactured,  is  a  meal  m 
itself,  and  an  excellent  one.  But  the  ra- 
tionale of  this  is  very  different  from  the  di- 
lution of  our  gastric  juices  with  thin  warm 
fluids  at  the  commencement  of  a  varied 
meal. 

Soup  naturally  suggests  wine,  by  a  glass 
of  which  it  is  invariably  followed.  Round 
goes  the  butler  with  the  proffered  '*  Sherry 
or  Madeira,  Sir?"  There  are  not  many 
tables  at  which  the  old  practice  of  taking 
wine  with  one  another  'is  preserved  inviolate : 
but  we  honor  the  man  who  clings,  in  spite 
of  modern  conventionalities,  to  this  good  old 
custom,  and  asks  bis  guests  to  take  a  glass 
of  champagne  or  sherry  with  him;  according 
to  the  capabilities  of  his  cellar  or  his  purse. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  present  system  has 
not  some  advantages  of  its  own.  Assuming 
that  the  wine  is  carried  round  with  sufficient 
YOL.  XXXV-— NO.  I. 
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briskness,  (and  under  no  other  supposition  is 
Hh  aystem  to  be  tolerated,)  it  msures  to 
every  guest  a  sufficiency  of  the  stimulating 
fluid.    It  saves  some  trouble— occasionally, 
perhaps,  some  awkwardness  and  perplexity. 
It  levels  all  invidious  distinctions,  and  pre- 
vents any  guest  from  thinking  himself  neg- 
lected.   But  these  advantages  are  rather  of 
a  negative  than  a  positive  character.    In  the 
old  custom  there  were  many  great  nses  and 
great  privileges.    An  invitation  to  take  wine 
has  e'er   now  turned  a  dinner-party,  that 
threatened  to  be  embarrassingly  dull  to  a  little 
known  guest,  into  cheerfulness  and  delight. 
Nothing  sets  a  guest,  in  a  strange  house, 
more  at  his  ease  than  such  an  invitation  from 
the  host,  at  a  early  period  of  dinner.    It  has, 
too,  a  further  advantage ; — it  will  sometimes 
happen  that  a  man  finds  himself  placed,  or 
rather  misplaced  at  dinner,  beside  an  entire 
stranger — perhaps  between   two  strangers. 
The  quick  eye  of  an  experienced  host  will 
soon  ascertain  whether  bis  guests  are  at  their 
ease  or  not — whether  conversation  is  passing 
freely  at  all  parts  of  the  table.    Englishmen 
are  proverbially  reserved  ;   and  even  if  the 
mHJority  of  us  were  not  slow  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  men  of  whose  names  even  we 
are  ignorant,  there  is  an  awkwardness  in  such 
ignorance  which  may  sometimes  lead  to  em- 
barrassing results.    There  are  few  men  who 
have  not  in  the  course  of  their  lives  made 
some  grievous  mistakes  in  society,  not  by 
saying  the  wrong  thing,  but  the  right  thing, 
perhaps,  to  the  wrong  person.    Now,  if  the 
custom  of  taking  wine  one  with  another  at  din- 
ner had  no  other  advantage,  it  frequently  en- 
abled men  to  ascertain  who  were  their  neigh- 
bors, and  thus  conversation  was  promoted, 
which  otherwise  would  have  drearily  flagged. 
An  experienced  and  kindly  host  would  often 
adopt  this  means  of  indicating  to  a  guest  the 
name,  and  perhaps  by  some  happy  remark  or 
suggestive  question  more  than  the  name,  of  his 
immediate  neighbor.    Nor  was  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  this  wine*  taking  confined  to  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  host  and  his 
guests.     It  extended  through  all  the  varied 
relations  of  the  latter.    A  glass  of  wine  often 
became,  what  Mr.  Dickens  said  of  something 
much  less  palatable,  a  "  conversational  ape- 
rient." From  great  men  to  their  inferiors  the 
invitation  was  a  mark  of  recognition — an  act 
of  kindly  condescension,  often  greatly  appreci- 
ated and  sometimes  requited  by  good  service. 
Public  men  knew  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
tactics.     It  cost  notliing;   and  often  made 
friends  and  adherents  without  the  smallest 
sacrifice  of   dignity  or  honor.     There  are 
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always  mean  minds  enough  to  be  flattered 
and  cajoled  by  sucb  compliments.  Oa  aaeh 
''Table  Traits/'  however,  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  dwell ;  and  these  last  uses  of  wine-taking 
must  be  set  down  among  its  most  doubtfiu 
advantages.  Still,  we  can  never  bring  oar- 
selves  to  regard  its  desaetude  without  regret, 
BO  long  as  we  can  remember  the  smiling  faces 
and  overflowing  bon  hommie  of  two  or  three 
hosts,  whose  names  would  be  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  any  social  observance,  and  wliose 
kindliness  and  courtesy  ever  graced  and 
illustrated  the  one  of  which  we  are  now 
writing. 

Among  Aie  ''Materials  for  Dining,"  of 
which  br.  Doran  so  learnedly  discourses, 
fish  occupies  a  distinguished  place.  We  wish 
that  it  could  be  made  more  generally  to  oc- 
cupy a  distinguished  place  at  the  tables  of 
the  people  of  England.  The  resources  of  the 
ocean  are  inexhaustible,  if  we  could  only 
adequately  develop  them.*  Except  upon 
rare  occasions,  when  the  seaboard  counties 
are  deluged  with  sprats,  fish  is  an  expensive 
luxury  in  England,  obtainable  only  by  the  few. 
In  good  condition,  it  is  seldom  or  never 
cheaper  than  butcher's  meat.f  The  profits 
of  the  retail  fishmongers  are  large — the  ex- 
tremely perishable  character  of  the  supplies 
seeming  to  justify,  under  the  present  system 
of  distribution,  the  high  prices  which  are  put 
upon  them.  For  the  "  aishes  of  fish,"  espe- 
cially the  large  turbots  which  grace  our  Lon- 
don dinner-tables,  astonishing  sums  are  given. 
To  secure  a  fine  fish  it  is  necessary  to  make 
application  to  the  fishmonger  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day.  Prices  fall  towards  the  dinner- 
hour  ;  and  we  have  known  men  expert  in 
catering  of  this  kind,  who  have  made  sur- 
prising bargains  both  in  fish  and  game  just 
at  the  critical  hour  when  deterioration  is 
about  to  commence,  and  the  dealer  recog- 
nizes the  wisdom  of  obtaining  a  small  price 
rather  than  none.  But  it  requires  no  small 
amount  both  of  nerve  and  experience  to  ven- 
ture on  traffic  of  thb  kind ;  and  it  is  only  with- 
in the  reach  of  idle  men,  with  a  natural  taste 

*  In  the  Channel  Iihuidfl  the  oonger-eel  u  a  com- 
mon artiole  of  diet  amone  the  lower  orders,  and  is 
not  rejected  by  the  higher.  It  is  cooramed  in  a 
variety  of  forma  It  makes  excellent  and  hiahly 
nntritione  eonp;  and  is  very  eatable,  fried  in  shcee. 
In  Great  Brit^  the  conger  is  not  a  recognised 
article  of  diet;  bnt  we  have  heard  that  it  snpplies 
the  *  stock*'  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  turtle  and 
other  strong  viscid  eoupe  in  London. 

t  Perhaps  an  exception  should  be  made  of  those 
times  when  there  is  a  general  dread  of  cholera 
thronghont  the  conntrv.  At  sneh  seasons  fine  sal- 
mon in  good  condition  has  found  few  porchasers  at 
sevenpence  a  pound. 


for  such  recreation.  We  knew  aclergyma 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  a  surprisin 
genius  for  bargains  of  this  kind,  who  im 
only  supplied  his  own  table,  but  often  ei 
abled  his  friends  to  dine  sumptuously  at  lei 
than  the  cost  of  a  leg  of  mutton. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  genial  a  wriU 
as  Dr.  Doran,  whilst  treating  of  the  snbjei 
of  fish,  has  not  devoted  a  page  or  two  i 
white-bait  dinners.  They  are  the  only  imt 
tutions  of  the  kind  of  which  Eofflishmen  hav 
any  reason  to  be  proud.  Unfortunatelj 
however,  they  are  of  so  local  and  accidenti 
a  character,  that  it  is  only  under  certaii 
favoring  circumstances  that  we  can  demon 
strata  to  a  foreigner  the  existence  of  this  osk 
green  spot  in  the  great  desert  of  culinary  in 
significance.  A  white-bait  dinner  at  Green 
wich  or  Blackwall,  is  an  oasis  in  the  drear 
life  of  an  ill-fed  Londoner ;  and  for  the  credj 
of  the  nation,  where  opportunity  offers,  w 
should  endeavor  to  make  foreigners  acquaint 
ed  with  that  which  alone,  speaking  gastro 
nomically,  redeems  us  from  utter  contempt 
Opinions  may  differ  about  the  white-faai 
itself,  (which  some  irreverently  liken  to  pao 
cakes,)  but  we  do  not  remember  in  the  coors 
of  our  experience  to  have  heard  a  depreoii 
tory  verdict  recorded  against  the  tout-enseiM 
of  the  fish-dinners  pr^uced  at  Lovc^roveV 
the  Trafalgar,  or  the  Crown  and  Sceptn 
Anglo-Indians  speak  with  immense  entha 
siasm  of  the  "  mango-fish,"  which,  like  white 
bait,  enjoys  a  brief  summer  popularity,  ani 
is  obtainable  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  th 
metropolis.  It  is  a  small  delicate  fish,  some 
what  resembling  the  smelt,  but  with  a  larg 
and  delicious  roe.  During  the  seascHi,  n< 
dinner-table  in  Calcutta,  or  the  neighbor 
hood,  is  considered  to  be  furnished  withou 
them ;  and  they  are  eaten  also  at  breakfas 
and  luncheon.  Many  stories  are  told  illustra 
tive  of  the  extreme  affection  with  which  the; 
are  regarded.  Among  others  it  is  relates 
that  a  certain  Calcutta  gourmand  having  beei 
challenged  to^fight  a  duel,  peremptoruy  dc 
clioed  to  accept  the  invitation  '*  till  after  th 
mango-season/'  when  he  would  be  entirely  s 
the  service  of  his  opponent.  He  was  wilun; 
to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  his  life,  but  h 
could  not  think  of  losing  his  mango-fish.* 

*  The  fish  are  called  Mangos  after  the  fruit,  bein 
in  season  at  the  same  time  of  ^ ear.  The  native 
call  them  TtU>$a,  Before  quitting  this  enhket  < 
fiih  altogether,  we  would  refer  approvingnr  to 
recently  puhlished  volume,  entitledf  *'  Prose  Haliei 
tics,  or  Ancient  and  Modem  Fish-tattle.  It  ia  tli 
work  of  the  Rev.  OL  D.  Badham,  M.  D., — and  is  i 
full  of  instruction  as  it  is  provocative  of  amnsemen 
It  oontaiaa  a  very  enqyolopedia  of  fuky  learain( 
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There  is  one  ffeneral  remark  to  be  made  on 
the  subject  of  Meat, — that  Englishmen  con- 
sume it  au  nalurtl  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
credible to  the  people  of  some  neighboriog 
countries.  Whether  the  "solidity  so  re- 
markable in  war,  and  the  stolidity  so  peculiar 
in  peace,  be  the  results  of  this  excessive  ad- 
diction to  solid  animal  food,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  of  our  "  table  traits,"  is 
tlu8  ezceasive  love  for  solid  flesh  in  a  state  as 
near  to  that  which  it  presents,  before  it  is 
detached  from  the  carcass,  as  is  compatible 
with  any  cooking  at  all.  We  seem  to  rejoice 
in  toughness  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  greater  number  of  people 
refuse  to  cook  their  meat  into  a  state  of  ten- 
derness, but  that  they  will  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, allow  it  to  become  tender  before  it  is 
cooked.  The  pikce  de  rlsistance  is  a  national 
institution,  and  the  resistance  to  mastication 
and  digestion  is  generally  complete.  We 
esteem  it  a  virtue  to  live  upon  "  plain  roast 
and  bcMled ;"  and  believe  that  this  simple 
Cue  is  conducive  to  good  health.  And  it  might 
be,  under  certain  conditions ;  the  6rst  of  which 
is,  that  the  meat  should  hanff  a  sufficient  tune 
before  it  is  cooked.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
household  economy  so  much  neglected  as 
this.  We  may  venture  to  say,  that  in  a  large 
majoriity  of  establishments  our  meat  appears 
at  table  on  the  very  day  on  which  it  leaves 
the  butcher's  shop.  There  is,  we  believe,  in 
the  minds  of  many  housewives  an  obscure 
idea,  that  this  u  good  thrift.  The  larder  is 
religiously  kept  empty ;  as  though  it  were 
more  wasteful  to  eat  Monday's  joint  on 
Saturday,  than  to  consume  it  almost  quiver- 
ing from  the  shambles.  Samuel  Johnson's 
famous  description  of  the  leg  of  mutton 
which  he  ate  somewhere  on  the  Oxford  road 
—that  it  was  iU-fed,  iU-kUled,  illkept,  ill- 
dressed,  and  ill-served — ^is  of  general  rather 
than  particular  application.  A  leg  of  mutton, 
not  meriting  the  greater  number  of  these 
epithets,  is  a  rare  exception  to  a  general 
rule. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  men  sometimes 
hanff  themselves,  because  their  cooks  will 
not  nan^  their  mutton,  we  might  be  accused 
of  sacrificing  truth  to  an  epigram.  But  it  b 
not  very  far  from  truth.  It  is  hard  to  say 
how  often  those  horrible  indigestions,  to 
which  Englishmen  are  so  liable,  and  which 
sometimes  drive  their  victims  to  the  commis- 
von,  and  frequently  to  the  contemplation  of 
suicide,  are  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  hard 
sinewy  masses  of  teeth-defying  meat,  which 
they  every  day  do  not  eat,  but  swallow. 


Such  solid  food  as  joints  of  meat,  roast,  and 
boQed  chops,  and  steaks,  is  probably,  under 
certain  conditions,  nourishing — but  the  first 
condition  is,  that  it  should  be  digestible. 
Digestion  is  primarily  necessary  to  nutrition. 
There  may  be  more  nourishment  in  an  ounce 
of  well-digested,  than  in  a  pound  of  ill- 
digested  food.  We  may  gorge  beef-steaks 
by  the  pound,  and  not  derive  as  much  nour- 
ishment from  them  as  from  a  smelt  or  an 
ortolan. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  our  national  ad- 
diction to  animid  flesh  au  nalurel,  is  the 
result  of  choice,  or  necessity.  In  all  prob- 
ability there  is  a  mixture  of  'both.  There 
is  a  sort  of  sturdy  prejudice  in  all  this  beef- 
eating,  very  characteristic  of  John  Bull.  He 
professes  an  unflinchinff  hatred  of  ''kick- 
shaws," and  is  not  satisfied  if  his  fork  will 
not  stand  upright  in  his  dinner,  as  it  would 
in  a  deal-table.  He  considers  the  stew-pan 
a  vile  cheat,  and  protests  against  having  all 
the  substance  and  succulence  of  his  meat 
simmered  away  upon  a  slow  fire.  He  hates 
all  disguises,  and  vows  that  he  likes  to  see 
what  he  is  eating.  But  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  he  cannot  help  himself.  Amongst 
ourselves  the  science  of  Cookery  is  in  the 
lowest  possible  state.  Our  cooks  are  mere 
scullions, — utterly  without  either  genius  or 
education.  They  are  equal  to  little  more  than 
the  dressing  of  a  joint  of  meat,  and  that 
they  do  badly.  Consider  the  Frenchman's 
triumphs  over  the  natural  difficulties  of  veal. 
There  is  a  story,  illustrative  of  this,  which 
we  had  purposed  to  introduce  in  another 
place.  We  had  noted  it  down  with  the  in- 
tention of  capping  Dr.  Doran's  gastronomic 
anecdote,  whicn  he  has  entitled  "  A  Dinner 
for  Two."  It  is,  emphatically,  "  a  dinner  for 
one ;"  but  scarcelv  less  to  the  point,  as  illus- 
trating the  capacities  of  a  Frenchman's  sto- 
mach, than  as  exhibiting  the  powers  of  the 
Frenchman's  cuisine. 

It  is  related  that  a  French  officer  undertook 
for  a  wager  to  produce  a  soldier  in  his  com- 
pany who  would  eat  a  calf  of  a  certain  age. 
The  bet  was  accepted.  The  soldier,  without 
any  reluctance,  undertook  to  do  his  best,  and 
the  day  and  hour  were  fixed  for  the  trial. 
The  carcass  of  the  calf  was  handed  over  to 
an  artist,  with  instructions  to  do  his  best  with 
it,  but  religiously  to  serve  up  the  whole.  At 
the  appointed  time  it  appeared  on  table  in  a 
variety  of  costumes,  all  more  or  less  inviting. 
With  a  light  heart  and  a  lively  countenance, 
the  soldier  addressed  himself  to  his  task. 
Dish  after  dish  disappeared  before  him,  as 
he  commended  their  flavor  and  talked  gaily 
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of  the  aSaira  of  the  day.  The  oommence- 
ment  was  a  prosperous  one,  and  delighted 
his  backer.  In  this  easy  trifling  manner, 
more  than  half  the  table  was  cleared,  when, 
to  the  dismay  of  his  captain,  the  soldier 
pause  and  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.  It 
was  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense.  The 
opposite  party  who  had  been  losing  heart 
during  t]iese  earlier  operations,  now  began  to 
glow  with  new  hope.  Bui  the  triumph  was 
short-lived.  '*  Mon  Capitaine/'  said  the  sol- 
dier, with  ail  imaginable  vivacity,  neither  his 
voice  nor  his  countenance  indicating  anything 
like  repletion ;  "  these  entremets  are  really 
very  seductive;  but  if  I  eat  any  more  of 
them,  I  shall  spoil  my  appetite  for  the  calf.*^ 
The  result  need  not  be  declared.  In  Eng- 
land, the  unfortunate  man  would  have  sat 
down  to  loins  and  fillets,  and  would  have 
either  broken  down  before  these  mountains 
of  solid  flesh,  or  died  of  an  indigestion. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  culinary  art  in 
England,  the  consumption  of  these  unyield- 
ing masses  of  solid  nesh  it  more  or  less  a 
necessity ;  but  the  necessity  would  seem  to 
hAYe  been  induced  by  the  choice,  or  rather 
the  habits  or  the  prejudices  of  Englishmen. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  we  carry  these 
habits  or  prejudices  with  us  even  to  countries 
in  which  cookery  b  better  understood.  Every 
writer  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
English  in  India,  tells  the  same  unvarying 
story  of  the  gigantic  saddles  and  sirloins 
which  are  served  up  at  the  dinner- tables  of 
our  Indian  Presidencies.     And  that,  too,  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  a  climate  fatal  to 
the  preservation  of  masses  of  meat,  and  in 
a  country  where  the  servants  will  not  touch 
the  food  prepared  for  ourselves.      As  the 
Indian  cooks  are  among  the   best  in  the 
world,  this  addiction   to  the  solidities,  even 
in  the  tropics,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
a  reference  to  the  constitutional  prejudices 
of  our  countrymen.     Go  where  we  will,  we 
yearn  after  the  substantial,  and  carry  our 
atra  cura  and  atra  hilts  with  us. 

On  the  subject  of  Game  and  Poultry,  much 
might  be  written,  but  we  are  necessitated  to 
pass  lightly  over  it.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
feathered  race,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the 
Turkey  to  the  Ofrtolan,*  for  many  inestima- 

*  OrtoUuifl  are  held  in  esteem,  and  deeervedly,  as 
the  highest  poiuble  luxury  in  maDV  oountriee,  both 
in  the  East  and  in  (he  West  Mr.  Browning  hardly 
exasgeratee  when  in  his  beanUfol  dramatio  poem  of 
"  Pippa  Runefl^"  he  puts  the  following  words  into 
the  month  of  an  Italian  girl : — 

«  Do  you  pretend  yon  ever  tasted  Lampreys 
Or  Ortolani  I    Giovita  of  the  palaoe. 


[May 

ble  articles  of  diet.  An  eminent  experiment 
alist  asserted,  that  he  found  mind  and  bodj 
both  in  the  highest  state  of  vigor  when  h« 
had  banquetea  on  roast  goose.  As  a  set-ol 
to  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a  painter  o 
an  enthuasiastic  temperament  and  a  fervii 
genius  informed  us,  that  when  employed  on  ao] 
great  work  to  which  he  desired  to  devote  al! 
the  energies  of  his  mind,  he  lived,  not  upon 
roast  ^oose,  but  on  roasted  apples.  These 
may  almost  h%  regarded  as  the  two  extremei 
of  diet — the  one  beiDg  as  heaUng  and  stimu- 
lating as  the  other  is  mild  and  inactive.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  two 
"  traits,"  is  one  corroborative  of  the  old  pro- 
verb, that  "  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  an- 
other man's  poison."  We  should  ourselves 
.be  very  sorry  to  be  condemned  to  write  abook, 
or  even  an  article,  on  roasted  apples.  Of  game 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  it  mingles 
largely  the  utile  with  the  dulce.  It  is  aa 
wholesome  as  it  is  pleasant,  as  an  occaaiooa] 
article  of  dieL  Dr.  Doran  says  truly,  "It 
would  be  well  for  w,eak  stomachs  to  redm- 
ber  that  wild  birds  are  more  nutritious  than 
their  domesticated  cousins,  and  more  diges- 
tible. But  the  white  breast  or  winff  of  a 
chicken  is  less  heating  than  the  nesh  ol 
winged  game."  Whether  the  latter  can  be 
eaten  continually  not  aa  a  relish,  but  aa  a 
meal,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  We  know, 
at  least,  that  a  gentleman  undertook  for  a 
wager  to  eat  a  woodcock  and  a  sixpenny 
mince-pie  for  his  dinner  every  day  for  a  fort- 
night, and  that  he  failed.  This  is  one  of  those 
feats  which,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  said  ol 
newspaper-leader-writing,  appear  to  be  so 
uncommonly  easy,  until  they  are  tried. 

The  mention  of  mince-pies  brings  us  in  due 
course  to  the  subject  of  rastry ;  but  it  is  one 
into  which  we  have  no  inclination  to  entei 
with  any  minuteness.  We  have  never  beei 
able  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  cele 
brated  hero,  Mr.  Vivian  Grey,  who  had,  oi 
pretended  to  have  no  better  notion  of  a  din 
ner  than  to  declare,  that  he  was  well  conten 
to  come  in  for  "  the  guava  and  the  liqueurs.' 
At  this  stage,  we  hold  that  a  man  ought  t( 
have  completed  his  meal.  A  woman  or  i 
boy  may  give  in  to  the  foolery  of  tarts.  And 
a  propos  of  this,  we  may  cite  here  one  of  Dr 
Doran's  anecdotes.  It  is  a  "  table  trait' 
which  to  us,  at  least,  recommends  itself  bi 
its  novelty : — 

"  The  lad's  answer  was  as  much  food  for  miitl 


Engaged  (bnt  there's  no  tniBting  him)  to  sliee  m 
Polenta  with  a  knife  that  has  cut  np 
An  Ortolan." 
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^  SoM-MOuei  as  was  that  of  the  Eton  hoy  who 
^^  invited  by  Qaeen  Adelaide  to  dine  at  Windsor 
^Wle,  and  who  was  honored  with  a  seat  at  her 
^ijeitj's  side.    The  boy  was  bashfal — the  queen 
cncoarifing  ;  and  when  the  sweets  were  on  the 
Ubie,  she  kindly  asked  him  what  he  would  like 
to   take.    The  Etonian's   eyes    glanced    hur- 
riedly   and   Denrously  from  dish  to  dish,  point- 
ing   to   one  of  which   he,  in    some    agitation 
exclaimed,  '  One  of  these  twopenny  tarts.'    His 
IjDx   eye  had    recognized  the    favorite    '  iu^ 
he  was  in  tfie  habit  of  indulging  in  at  the  shop  at 
Ston,  and  he  Mked  for  it  accoraing  to  the  local 
phraee  io  Aifakm." 

With  all  our  failh  in  Dr.  Doran,  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  this  story. 
At  all  events,  if  true,  it  is  marred  in  the  tell- 
ing.    No    Eton  boy  ever  talks,  or  thinks 
about  ''tack.^    There  is  no  such  word   in 
the  Etonian  vocabulary.     And  there  are  so 
many  **sock^'*  shops  in  Eton  and  Windsor, 
and  80  many  kinas  of  pastry  devoured  by 
Ston  bovB,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  he 
irae  likely  to  have  identified,  under  the  phrase 
mentioned,  the  pastry  at  the  Castle  with  any 
particular  article  of  school-boy  consumption. 
Add  to  this,  that  there  are  few  Eton  boys 
who  do  not  know  better  than  to  point  at  any- 
ihbff,or  to  commit  themselves  by  the  puerile 
gancnerie  which  Dr.  Doran  describes.    If 
the  boy  was  inviied  to  the  palace  on  account 
of  bis  poutioi}  in  the  school,  say  as  captain  at 
Montem,or  any  other  time,  he  would  have  been 
too  old  to  make  such  a  blunder — if  on  account 
of  his  connections,  he  would  have  been  too 
well-bred.    There  are  not  many  Eton  boys 
whose  **  younff  eyes''  are  not  so  familiarized 
during  the  holidays  to  the  sight  of  all  kinds 
of  entries,  savory  or  sweet,  as  to  be  suffi- 
ciently well  able  to   describe   them  in  other 
than  "local  phrase  J'    The  matter  is  of  little 
consequence,  any  farther  than  that  it  is  a  pity 
all  the  anecdotes  of  so  accurate  a  narrator  as 
Dr.  Doran  should  not  bear  dissection,  and  this 
certainly  is  at  least  apocryphal. 

Ben  J  onson,  upon  whose  "  Leges  Convi- 
viales,''  by  the  way,  Dr.  Doran  might  have 
founded  a  most  amusing  and  instructive 
chapter,  speaks  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  in- 
viting a  friend  to  supper,  of  **  digestive 
cheese.'*  And  there  is  an  old  saying,  to  the 
eflfcct,  tbat  it  digests  everything  but  itself. 
Toasted,  in  that  formidable  condition  in  which 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  a  Welsh  rabbit,  or 
rate  bit,  it  may  defy  the  digestion  of  an 
ostrich,  and  is  only  recommendable  when  a 
man  desires  to  dream  Fuselian  horrors.  In 
its  natural  uncooked  state,  it  is.  innoxious  and 
perhaps  "digestive."  Scraped  Parmesan  at  the 
end  of  dinner  is  especially  to  be  commended. 


Dr.  Doran,  we  are  pleased  to  observe,  dves 
his  verdict  in  favor  of  beer,  which  he  declares 
to  be  favorable  to  digestion.  The  conjunc- 
tion of  cheese  and  malt  liquor  is  one  which 
comes  naturally  to  Englishmen,  but  it  was 
once  anathematized  by  Brummel,  whose 
climax  of  vulgar  horrors  closed  with  the  cele- 
brated words,  "  he  ate  cheese  and  malted." 
The  general  use  however,  of  *'  bitter  ale,"  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  and  its  general  recom- 
mendation by  the  Faculty,  has  somewhat  fami- 
liarized the  minds  even  of  the  most  fastidious 
to  this  excellent  beverage.  That  it  has  strong 
tonic  properties  is  undeniable  ;  and  if  in  some 
cases  chamomile  or  gentian  be  substituted 
for  the  hop,  the  fraud  is  a  comparatively  harm- 
less one.*  There  was  once  a  vulgar  belief 
that  the  use  of  beer  made  men  heavy  and 
stolid.  *^  Drink  beer,  think  beer,"  became  a 
proverb ;  but  it  is  now  well-nigh  exploded. 
It  is  true  that  a  man  may  muddle  himself 
with  beer,  as  he  may  with  wine  or  spirits. 
But  taken  in  moderation,  it  is  cheering  and 
invigorating ;  and  if  a  man  has  got  anything 
in  him,  it  will  not  keep  it  from  coming  out. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  some  con- 
siderable portion  of  Dr.  Doran's  **  Table 
Traits"  is  appropriated  to  the  subject  of 
Wine  and  its  consumers.  There  are  many 
strange  facts  and  racy  anecdotes  brought 
together  in  this  part  of  the  work.  If  there 
be  one  thing  on  which  thQ  present  generation 
congratulates  itself  more  than  another, 
it  is  that  gentlemen  do  not  get  drunk  after 
dinner — or  before  it.  Drinking,  gaming, 
swearing,  and  that  style  of  conversation  which 
the  elder  Walpole  declared  he  always  talked 
after  dinner,  because  everybody  understood 
it,  have  all  gone  out  together.  We  read 
now,  with  something  of  wonder,  of  Charles 
Fox  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  getting  drunk 
tite-h'iiie  in  St.  James'  Street,  and  of  Pitt 
and  Dundas  riding  home  in  the  same  happy 
state  from  Addiscombe,  bilking  the  turnpikes, 
and  being  fired  at  for  highwaymen.  Im. 
agine  the  e£fect  of  modernizing  such  ^'  Table 
Traits"  as  these, — Lord  Palmerston  and 
Prince  Albert  intoxicating  themselves  en  petit 
comitey  or  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  riding  frantically  home  to  the  terror 
of  toll-keepers,  after  dining  with  Lord  John 
Russell  at  Richmond.  Sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  it  was  not  supposed  that  a  man 
made  a  worse  Minister  of  State  for  going  to 

•  ConramerB  of  bitter  beer  were  oonsiderably 
alarmed  a  short  time  ago  by  a  report,  that  atryoh- 
nine  was  extensively  uMd  in  its  preparation,  bat  it 
,  was  shown  to  be  a  mere  fable. 
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bed  Digbt  ftfter  night  in  a  helpless  state  of 
intoxication.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  is  a 
question  which  may  be  raised,  but  it  is  hardly 
worthy  of  consideration.  We  may  have  had 
great  Statesmen  in  a  profligate  age,  and 
small  in  a  decorous  one.  Bat  the  great  men 
would  have  been  greater,  and  the  small 
smaller,  if  the  case  luid  been  reversed.  There 
is  nothing  sadder  in  the  study  of  all  history 
than  the  thought  of  what  Charles  Fox  might 
have  been,  and  what  he  might  have  done  in 
a  less  corrupt  state  of  society. 

Scarcely  less  noticeable  than  the  "  traits" 
of  inebriate  statesmen  to  which  Dr.  Doran 
alludes,  are  his  references  to  the  vicious  ex- 
cesses of  authors.  Whether  in  this  direction 
the  social  improvement  is  as  marked  as  in 
the  other,  may  possibly  be  disputed.  One 
thing,  however,  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter may,  we  think,  be  asserted  without  any 
misgivings.  Authors  do  not  in  these  days 
write  to  one  another  about  the  quantity  of 
wine  which  they  drink.  They  are  generally 
silent  on  the  subject  of  their  potations.  Less 
than  a  century  ago  the're  was,  as  it  were,  a 
bacchanalian  stamp  upon  the  literature  and 
conversation  of  the  age.  Men  were  contin- 
ually talking  and  writing  in  some  manner  or 
other  about  wine,  and  measuring  each  other 
according  to  the  standard  of  their  capacity 
of  absorption.  Now  an  evil  notoriety  only 
is  to  be  gained  by  an  accomplishment  of 
which  our  grandfathers  were  extravagantly 
proud.  The  ambition  to  be  desciibea  as  a 
*'  four-bottle  man,"  is,  it  may  be  presumed, 
utterly  extinct. 

It  has  been  said  that  if,  in  these  days,  we 
drink  less  wine  after  dinner,  we  drink  con- 
siderably more  at  it.  Even  admitting  this, 
the  gross  consumption  per  head,  at  an  or- 
dinary dinner-party,  is  now  comparatively 
small.  No  gentleman,  on  rising  from  his  seat 
at  the  dinner-table,  is  in  an  unfit  state  to 
"join  the  ladies"  in  the  drawing-room.  Half 
a  century  ago  the  man  who,  after  dinner,  was 
fit  to  "  join  the  ladies"  was  a  noticeable  ex- 
ception— a  white  swan  among  the  black. 
The  after-dinner  sederunts  of  these  days  are 
growing  shorter  and  shorter.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  abridgment,  coffee  will  soon  be 
brought  in  before  the  cloth  is  removed  ;*  but 
the  encroachments  of  the  drawing-room  upon 

*  This  must  be  taken  rather  figuratiyely  than 
literally — for  in  these  days  it  is  the  fashion  not  to 
remove  the  cloth  —  a  loss,  certainly,  in  those  good 
old  bouses  where  the  well-polished  mahogany,  on 
the  removal  of  the  damask,  flashed  back  our  faces, 
like  a  mirror,  to  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  butler 
and  his  master. 


the  dining-room  may  be  carried  a  little  too 
far.  Many  an  interesting  conversation  which 
may  never  be  renewed,  is  broken  in  upon  by 
the  rising  of  the  host  In  London,  and  in 
some  large  provincial  towns,  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  combine  with  a  dinner  entertain* 
ment  a  small  evenmg  party.  The  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  to  the  entertainers  are 
obvious.  The  saving  of  money  and  trouble 
is  great — the  same  lighting  up  of  the  houae 
— the  same  hiring  of  extra  waiten,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  same  viands,  will 
serve  for  both  occasions.  The  convenience 
and  economy  of  the  thing  are  not  to  be 
doubted;  but  the  advantages  to  the  enter- 
tained are  questionable.  The  dinner-guest 
finds  himself  surprised  into  a  rout,  and  is  de- 
tained an  hour  or  two  longer  than  he  ex- 
pected; and  the  "few  friends"  who  are  in- 
vited to  the  evening  party  are  offended  be- 
cause they  were  not  asked  to  dinner. 

To  those  who  eschew  breakfast  parties^ 
and  all  who  cannot  afford  to  be  kept  from 
their  business  till  the  afternoon,  must  eschew 
them,  the  after-dinner  sitting  is  the  only  op- 
portunity afforded  for  social  converse.  There 
IS  less  of  this  sort  of  thing  allowed  to  us 
every  year.  At  public  entertainments,  at 
which  men  only  are  the  guests,  the  time  is 
occupied  with  speech-makmg.  Dr.  Doran 
tells  us  that  Lord  Nelson  was  only  afraid 
once  in  his  life,  and  that  was  when  he  was 
invited  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  We 
know  more  than  one  brave  man  whom  the 
necessity  of  this  after-dinner  speech-making 
keeps  in  a  continual  state  of  disquiet  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  preceding  entertcun- 
ment.  Except  on  really  great  occasions, 
when  there  is  something  more  than  the  for- 
mality of  stock-toasts,  the  continual  cry  of 
"  Silence,  gentlemen — chair,"  is  a  nuisance 
and  an  aggravation.  We  soon  weary  of  be- 
ing told  that  the  Queen  is  the  best  of  Queens 
— the  Prince-Consort  the  best  of  Prince- 
Consorts — the  Army  and  Navy  the  bravest  of 
Armies  and  Navies — the  Clergy  the  most  im- 
maculate Clergy — the  Judges  the  wisest  and 
justest  of  Judges —  and  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, whether  Whig  or  Tory,  the  best  Ministers 
that  ever  ruled  the  State.  This  evil  of  much 
speech-making  has  increased  and  is  increas- 
ing ;  and  sometimes  even  breaks  out  on  oc- 
casions sufficiently  private  to  be  left  to  the 
insignificance  of  ordinary  after-dinner  talk. 
Many  dinners  which  would  otherwise  be  very 
pleasant,  are  spoilt  by  this  oratorical  fever. 
Good  talkers  are  often  bad  speakers.  The 
art  of  thinking  aloud  on  one's  legs  is  so 
rarely  acquired  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
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pfeagure  to  one's  hearerB,  that  except  apon 
^^ly  great  pubUo  oocasions,  it  would  be 
^oll  for  ns  to  keep  our  seats. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  pass  on  to  Dr. 
I)oraii*s  second  yolume,  but  before  leaving 
alto^iber  the  "  Table  Traite,"  which  have 
detained  us  so  long,  we  must  thank  the  au- 
thor for  hu  ishapter  on  *'  Strange  Banquets/' 
which  contains  many  interesting  illustrations. 
AmoDff  others,  is  a  spirited  translation  of 
Ublancrs  poem  of  the  Castellan  de  Coucy, 
baaed  upon  the  old  legend  of  the  jealous 
knight,  who  served  up  to  his  unsuspicious 
wife   a  dish  composea  of  her  lover's  heart. 
As    Dr.  Doran  says,  the  story  is  ''extant, 
and  -written  in  very  choice  Italian/'  by  the 
at  once  seductive  and  repulsive  Boccaccio. 
*'  It  is,"  be  adds,  "  one  of  the  least  filthy  of 
a  set  of  stories,  told  with  a  beauty  of  style, 
a   choice  of  lan^age,  a  lightness,  and  a 
grace,  whicb  ma£e  you  forget  the  matter, 
and  risk  your  morals  for  the  sake  of  improv- 
ing your  Italian.     In  Boccaccio's  narrative, 
the  lady  is  of  course  very  guilty,  and  the 
husband  also  of  course  murders  the  lover  in 
as  brutal  and  unkniehtly  a  fashion  as  can 
well  be  imagined.    Nothing  else  could  be 
expected  from  that  unequalled  story-teller, 
(unequalled  as  much  for  the  charm  of  his 
manner  aa  for  the  general  uncleanness  of  his 
details,)  who  but  seldom  has  a  good  word  to 
say  for  woman,  or  an  honest  testimony  to 
give  of  man."    Unhappily  this  is  just  criti- 
cism in  the  main ;  but  how  happens  it  that 
Dr.  Doran's  well-stored  memory  here  plays 
the  traitor  in  so  signal  and  disappointing  a 
manner  ?    In  this  chapter  on  "  Strange  Ban- 
quets,*' refA^nce,  as  we  have  seen,  being 
made  to  the  Decameron,  we  expected   to 
come  upon  that  story  of  the  knight  who, 
with  beautiful  chivalry  and  devotion,  served 
up  to  the  lady  of  his  love,  that  which  next 
to  her  he  most  cherished  in  the  world — the 
trusty  falcon  which  had  so  long  been  the  one 
companion  of  his  poverty.    This  was  surely 
a  "  strange  banquet,"  and  the  story  is  one  in 
whicb  Boccaccio  had  "  a  good  word  to  say 
for  woman  and  an  honest  testimony  to  give 
of  man."    It  refutes  the  doctor's  assertion, 
that  "  human  nature  presented  nothing  beau- 
tiful or  estimable  to  him."    The  story  is  a 
favorite  with  our  English  poets,  who  have 
versified  it  again  and  asrain — loving  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  and   the  estimable 
which  flush  it  with  the  mellow  light  of  the 
tenderest  romance,  and  almost  atone  for  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  other  stories.     Barry 
Cornwall,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  among  our  young- 
er poets,   Coventry  Patmore,   have  found 


matter  for  good  verse  in  it;  but  in  none  of 
their  versions  is  the  stoty  so  effective  as-  in 
the  simple  narrative  of  the  Italian. 

In  subsequent  editions  of  Dr.  Doran's 
book  this  "  strange  banquet"  might  be  con- 
sidered not  unworthy  of  mention  by  the  eru- 
dite author.  It  might  further  be  remarked 
of  this  story,  as  of  the  less-pleasing  "  table 
trait"  of  the  lady  who  ate  her  lover^s  heart, 
that  "there  are  few  nations  whose  story- 
tellers do  not  celebrate  it"  in  some  shape  or 
other — the  same,  perhsps,  "with  a  differ- 
ence." Like  the  majority  of  good  stories 
which  have  furnished  themes  to  the  poets 
and  dramatists  of  the  West,  it  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  come  out  of  the  legendary 
East  It  is  probably  of  Arabian  origm.  At 
all  events,  it  was  related  to  Captain  Abbott, 
when  on  his  famous  journey  to  Khiva,  in  this 
wise :  Dr.  Doran  may  thank  us  for  the  refer- 
ence : — 

**  Hantim  was  an  Arab  chief,  in  the  days  of 
Nowshirwaun.  He  possessed  a  horse,  marvellous 
for  its  beauty  and  speed,  the  wonder  and  pride  of 
Arsbia.  The  king,  who  had  heard  of  this  horse, 
sent  a  nobleman  of  his  court  to  parchase  it  The 
emissarv  arrived  at  Hautim's  tent,  when  every 
item  of  household  stores,  his  camels,  sheep,  goat«, 
and  even  horses,  had  been  consumed  in  hospitali- 
ty. The  beautiful  Arab  horse  alone  remained. 
Hautlm's  heart  bled  for  his  steed,  as,  without  hes- 
itation, he  slew  him  to  feed  his  guest.  The  next 
day  the  emissary  opened  his  mission,  by  stating 
that  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  purchase,  at  any 
price,  Hautim's  steed.  '*!  deeply  regret,"  an- 
swered liautim,  **  that  you  did  not  at  once  inti- 
mate vour  purpose ;  you  ate  the  flesh  of  my 
horse  last  night.  It  was  the  last  animal  left  me, 
and  my  guest  had  a  right  to  it.' " 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  worth  telling ; — 
but  this  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  is  a 
"  table  trait"  worth  noticing  under  the  head 
of  "  Strange  Banquets." 

We  should  lay  aside  Dr.  Doran's  first  work 
with  regret,  if  its  successor  were  not  on  the 
table  before  us.  The  volume  denominated 
*'  Habits  and  Men"  contains  as  much  pleasant 
gossip  on  the  subject  Clothing,  as  "  Table 
Traits"  on  the  subject  of  Food.  It  is  written 
in  the  same  genial  strain,  and  indicates  an 
equal  measure  of  varied  erudition ;  but  it 
may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the 
theme  is  so  generally  popular.  The 
doubt,  however,  requires  some  qualification. 
It  is  certain  that  men  think  more  about  their 
diet  than  their  dress.  But  the  latter  subject 
is  more  attractive  to  that  sex  which,  if  it  does 
not  care  more  about  dress,  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed to  care  less  about  diet. 
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To  the  present  generation,  indeed,  of  Eng- 
Hshmen,  dress  is  a  mere  matter  of  coarse. 
It  is  a  necessity  to  be  clothed ;  but  to  a  large 
number  of  "  men"  the  nature  and  descrip- 
tion of  their  "  habits"  is  a  matter  of  sover- 
eign indifference*    The  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  not  being  conspicuous  once  fulfilled, 
all  the  rest  may  be  left  to  chance  or  one's 
tailor.     Few  men,  in  these  days,  are  known 
or  are  describable  by  their  costume.     Dress 
is  the  greatest  leveller  of  the  age.     Between 
my  Lord  and  his  Butler — between  the  Cabi- 
net Minister  and  one  of  the  junior  clerks  in 
his  oflSce,  there  is  no  other  difference,  than 
that  the  latter  are,  in  all  probability,  sprucer 
and  better  brushed  than  their  masters.     In 
the  morning  we  bundle  ourselves  into  our 
clothes  in  a  sleepy  mechanical  manner ;  and 
in  the  evening  we  change  them  with  no  great- 
er bestowal  of  serious  thought  upon  the  oc- 
cupation.    They  who  "  give  their  minds"  to 
a  waistcoat  or  a  neck-tie  are  deemed  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  satirical  pencil  of  Mr.  Leech  or 
Mr.  Doyle.     It  is  now,  indeed,  considered  al- 
most a  disgrace  to  a  man  to  spend  much 
time  or  much  thought  upon  the  adornment 
of  his  person.     What  it  has  now  become  the 
fashion  to  call  *'  a  swell"  is  sneered  at  by 
men,  and  held  in  no  great  estimation  by  wo- 
men.    As  long  as  a  man  is  externally  distin- 
guished by  anything  like  a  made-up  appear- 
ance— as  long  as  there  is  any  trace  of  art  or 
study,  any  symptom  of  consciousness  about 
him — he  is  altogether  in  the  wrong.     The 
characteristic  of  modern  refinement  is  ease. 
In  this  respect  we  have  gained  in  one  direc- 
tion if  we  have  lost  in  another.     Our  grand- 
fathers and  great-grandfathers  made  them- 
selves up  to  attract  and  to  fascinate,  spent 
hours  at  their  toilets,  and  were  turned  out  at 
last  elaborate  fine  gentlemen,  stately  and 
starched.     Now-a-days,  the  wherewilhal  we 
shall  be  clothed  enters  little  into  our  calcula- 
tions.    No  man  of  sense  now  ever  thinks  of 
dressing  at  a  woman.     Let  him  do  what  he 
may,  he  cannot  beat  in  mere  costume  the 
unliveried  waiters  who  stand  behind  his  chair 
at  dinner.     Mr.  Dickens  shows  a  keen  appre- 
oiation  of   the  distinctive   characteristics  of 
the  fine  gentleman  of  the  present  as  contrast- 
ed with  him  of  the  last  century,  when  he 
sketches  in   his    recent    story    of    "Hard 
Times,"  the  "  Easv  Swell,"  Mr.  James  Hart- 
house.     "  He  don  t,"  says  young  Gradgrind, 
*'  seem  to  care  about  his  dress,  and  yet  how 
capitally  he  does  it.    What  an  easy  swell  he 
is  1"  Hang  up  beside  this  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Chester  in  "  Bamaby  Rudge,"  and  the  con- 
trast is  complete. 


That  in  one  respect  at  least  the  gain  to  tKe 
present  generation  is  considerable  we  have 
incidentally  admitted.     But  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  our  manly  costume  is  gone,  and  seem- 
ingly for  ever.  In  these  days  a  coat  is  a  coai^ 
and  a  prince  of  the  blood  cannot  get  a  bet- 
ter one  than  his  valet.     There  are  no  longer 
any  social  gradations  in  this  matter  of  cos- 
tume— no  longer  any  room  either  for  dispUj 
of  taste  or  prodigality  of  expenditure.     We 
have  by  degrees  fallen  into  a  style  of  dress 
so  inornate  and  so  uncostly,  that  it  is  attain- 
able by  men  of  all  classes  above  the  very 
poor.    The  distinction  between   gentle  and 
simple  is  to  be  looked  for  in  carriage,  in 
mien,  in  gesture — in  a  word,  what  Mr.  Tor- 
veydrop,  senior,  called  generally  "deport* 
ment,"  and  which  is  as  distinctive  and  unmis- 
takable as  is  the  difference  between  velvet 
and  sackcloth.  There  may,  we  repeat,  be  ad- 
vantages in  all  this.     The  costume  of  the 
present  day  is  not  provocative  of  foppery  or 
extravagance — it  encourages  neither  a  waste 
of  time  nor  a  waste  of  money  ;  and  so  far  it 
fulfils  two  important  conditions.    But  a  ques- 
tion will  suggest  itself  as  to  whether  it  might 
not  fulfil  these  and  other  important  condi- 
tions, and  yet  be  less  unpicturesque  and  un- 
becoming than  it  is. 

"  Since  the  be^nning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury," says  Dr.  Doran,  *'  the  laws  of  fashion 
have  been  stringent;  those  of  taste  ever 
execrable.  Taste,  in  its  true  sense,  and  as 
applied  to  costume,  has  never  of  late  been — 

*  The  admiration 
Of  this  short-coated  population — 
This  se wed-up  race,  this  buttoned  nation — 
Who,  while  they  boast  their  laws  so  free, 
Leave  not  one  limb  at  liberty; 
But  live,  with  all  their  lordly  speeches, 
The  slaves  of  buttons  and  tight  breeches.* 

Even  George  the  Fourth,  and  his  favorites, 
could  not  bless  or  curse  the  nation  with  a 
taste  for  dress,"  George  the  Fourth,  the 
"first  gentleman  in  Europe,"  who  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  wrinkles  to  be  snipped  out 
of  his  royal  inexpressible  and  fine-drawn, 
whilst  on  his  august  person — a  process  which, 
but  for  certain  painful  considerations,  he 
would  gladly  have  had  performed  on  his  face 
—encouraged  that  tightness  of  apparel  from 
which  we  are  now  gradually  emancipating 
ourselves.  Lord  Petersham,whose  pantaloons 
the  wits  of  the  day  compared  to  the  two 
French  towns  Toulon  and  Toulouse,  endeav- 
ored to  set  a  fashion  of  a  different  kind; 
but  looseness  of  apparel  was  then  considered 
extravagant  and  ridiculous,  and  his  commo- 
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^woB  gtrmento  only  nuaed  a  laugh  at  his 
^penae.  In  this  respect,  however,  we  have 
greatly  advanced.  A  gentleman  is  not  now- 
a-days  compelled  to  ring  for  a  servant  to 
pick  up  his  pocket  handkerchief.  The  curse 
of  buttons,  however,  still  sits  heavily  upon 
OS.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  to  a 
great  extent  rid  ourselves  of  straps  at  one 
end  of  our  trowsers,  but  we  are  still  strapped 
at  the  other;  and  we  are  buttoned  in  all 
directions  from  our  heads  to  our  heels — from 
our  shirt-coliars  down  to  our  shoes.  We 
are  emphatically,  indeed,  "a  buttoned 
nation."  If  to  be  *' close-buttoned  to  the 
cbm'*  be  a  characteristic  of  an  '*  honest 
man,"  we  are  certainly  the  honestest  people 
io  the  world. 

The  connection  of  Buttons  and  Honesty  is 
not  very  apparent ;  bat  they  are  brought  into 
carious  antagonism  in  the  following  passage, 
which  we  cite  from  Dr.  Doran*s  book.  We 
luapect  that  the  information  which  it  con- 
tains, will  be  new  to  great  number  of  our 
readers. 

**  Touching  battens,  I  may  observe  that  there 
is  a  curioas  law  extant  with  regard  to  them.  It 
is  by  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  three  reigns — 
William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I., — perfectly 
illesal  for  tailors  to  make,  or  mortal  man  to  wear, 
clothes  with  any  other  buttons  appended  thereto, 
but  buttons  of  brass.  This  law  is  in  force  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Birmingham  makers ;  and  it 
further  enacts  not  only  that  he  who  makes  or 
sells  garments  with  any  other  than  bra^s  buttons 
thereto  affixed,  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  forty  shil- 
lings for  every  dossen,  but  that  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  recover  the  price  he  claims,  if  the  wearer 
thinks  proper  to  resist  payment.  Nor  is  the  act 
a  dead  letter.  It  is  not  many  weeks  since  that 
honest  Mr.  Shirley  sued  plain  Mr.  King  for  nine 
pounds  sterling,  due  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  King 
pleaded  non-liability  on  the  ground  of  an  illegal 
transaction,  the  buttons  on  the  garment  supplied 
being  made  uf  cloth,  or  bone  covered  with  clotb, 
instead  of  (^ay  and  glitterinif  brass,  as  the  law 
directfi.  The  judge  allowed  the  pica;  and  the 
defendant  having  thus  gained  a  double  suit  with- 
out co:$t,  immediately  proceeded  against  the 
defendant  to  recover  his  share  of  the  forty  shillings 
for  every  dozen  buttons  which  the  poor  tailor  bad 
unwittingly  supplied.  A  remarkable  feature  in 
this  case  was,  that  the  judge  who  admitted  the 
|dea,  the  barrister  who  set  up,  and  the  client  who 
profited  by  it,  were  themselves  all  buttoned  con- 
trary to  law." 

We  wish  that  Dr.  Doran  had  mentioned 
the  court  in  which,  and  the  judge  before  whom 
this  curious  case  was  tried — a  case  in  which, 
as  our  author  insinuates,  the  plaintiff  gained 
his  suit  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  of 
which  it  might  be  further  observed,  that  he 


had  80  much  natural  brasa  about  him,-  that 
he  did  not  need  any  on  hia  coat. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  was,  in  any- 
wise, in  connection  with  this  subject  of  but- 
tons, that  Sir  Harry  Smith,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  conceived  the  idea  of  weaning 
the  Kaffir  chiefs  from  the  predatory  habits, 
which  had  occasioned  and  were  occasioning 
so  much  border-warfare,  by  encouraging  them 
to  indue  tail-coats.  But  he  unquestionably 
regarded  broad  cloth  as  a  powerful  agent  of 
civilization,  and,  in  order  to  give  it  full  effect, 
proclaimed  that  he  would  receive  at  the 
durbars,  or  levees,  which  he  held  on  the 
frontier,  only  those  savages  who  appeared 
decently  attired  in  tail-coats.  The j-esult  we 
are  assured  was  curious.  Cape  Town  and 
Graham's  Town  were  largely  mdented  upon 
for  these  symbols  of  civilized  life ;  and  the 
warriors  of  South  Africa  might  have  been 
seen  scrambling  to  and  from  the  camp  of 
the  English  chief  with  their  naked  bodies 
thrust  into  swallow- tailed  coats,  and  their 
naked  limbs  dangling  down  beneath  the 
produce  of  the  European  slop-shop. 

In  the  East,  however,  it  is  not  the  tail-coat, 
but  the  round  hat  that  is  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  Christian  civilization.  A  topi- 
wallah  or  hat-wearer  is  only  another  name 
for  a  Christian.  Dr.  Doran  asks  his  readers 
if  they  know  why  beaver  was  originally  the 
favorite  material  for  a  hat.  And,  anticipat- 
ing their  ignorance,  he  answers  that  "  Dr. 
Marcus  was  told  by  a  Jew  physician  of  Ulm, 
that  by  wearing  a  cap  of  beaver's  fur,  anoint- 
ing the  head  once  a  month  with  oil  of 
castor,  and  taking  two  or  three  ounces  of  it 
in  a  year,  a  man's  memory  may  be  so 
strengthened  that  he  will  remember  every- 
thing that  he  reads."  '*  I  would  eschew," 
adds  the  Doctor,  "  French  velvet,  and  stick 
to  beaver,  if  I  thought  that."  Whether  he 
would  be  equally  willing  to  take  the  required 
quantity  of  castor  oil  internally,  ho  does  not ' 
think  it  necessary  to  indicate. 

The  subject  of  Hats  is  a  melancholy  one. 
Dr.  Doran  says,  with  exceeding  truth,  that 
''  the  ugliest  article  that  ever  could  be  de- 
vised^ for  the  purpose,  seems  to  be  planted 
upon  our  unwilling  brows  forever."  The 
ugliest — the  most  inconvenient — and  the 
most  uncomfortable.  We  do  not  know  one 
single  appreciable  condition  which  the  Eng- 
lishman's round  hat  fulfils.  And  yet  from 
the  constancy  with  which  it  is  maintained 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  it  might  be 
presumed  that  we  had  discovered  the  great 
rd  Kakdv  in  this  class  of  apparel,  and  that 
the  art  of  man  could  not  possibly  improve  it. 
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Everybody  complains  of  it — but  everybody 
wears  it.  In  sptte  of  the  universal  acknowl- 
edgment, that  the  hard  ungainly  cylinder 
with  which  we  afflict  ourselves,  is,  in  every 
sense,  an  abomination,  we  have  not  the  cour- 
age to  adopt  anything  more  pleasant  to  wear, 
and  more  comely  to  Took  upon.  At  the  time 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  one  or  two 
London  hatters,  encouraged  by  the  notion 
that  tlie  congeries  of  all  nations,  which,  it 
was  believed,  would  be  huddled  together  in 
the  metropolis  during  that  remarkable  sum- 
mer,  would  present  a  motley  variety  of  cos- 
tumes ;  and  that,  therefore,  any  departure 
from  the  conventional  style  of  dress  would 
be  less  noticeable  than  at  other  times,  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  endeavored 
to  introduce  a  new  and  improved  form  of 
manly  head-gear.  Many  varieties  of  hats 
figured  in  the  shop-windows.  There  were 
lowerings  of  the  crown,  and  widenings  of  the 
brim ;  and,  here  and  there,  a  suggestion  of 
feathers.  The  idea  of  feathers  was  of  course 
preposterous,  being  utterly  out  of  keeping 
with  stand-up  collars,  stiff  neckcloths,  tail- 
coats, and  long  trowsers;  but  there  were 
other  more  moderate  innovations  not  un- 
worthy of  general  recognition.  The  attempted 
reform  was  a  laudable  one;  but  it  failed. 
Whilst  the  metropolis  was  full  of  strangers, 
a  small  number  of  these  improved  beavers 
were  sold,  and  one  or  two  sanguine  trades- 
men began  to  think  that  an  improved 
hat,  presenting  fewer  of  the  features  of  the 
old  chimney-pot,  would  really  come  to  be 
adopted.  But  the  Exhibition  was  closed  ;  the 
men  of  "All  Nations"  dispersed;  and  the 
adventurous  gentlemen,  who  had  donned  the 
new-style  hats,  lost  heart,  and  fell  back  upon 
the  old  conventionality. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  say  that 
of  late  years  the  hat-movement  has  been  en- 
tirely resultless.  The  extensive  use  of  those 
light,  limp,  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed 
head-pieces,  known  as  **  wide-awakes,"  is  an 
indication  of  the  good  sense  of  the  people. 
They  are  very  comfortable,  very  cheap,  and 
very  becoming.  At  the  sea-side,  in  rural 
districts,  in  the  railway  carriage,  on  the 
steamboat,  they  are  worn  without  reserve  or 
compunction.  There  are  few  men,  be  their 
status  or  their  dignity  what  it  may,  who 
have  not  invested  half-a-crown  in  a  wide- 
awake. But  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
seems  to  stop  short  of  the  towns.  The  wide- 
awake is  as  yet  only  regarded  as  a  type  of 
semi-civilization.  It  is  stul  an  eccentricity — 
an  excess  ;  a  thing  rather  tolerated  than  ac- 
cepted, and  therefore  of  lunited  social  appli- 


cation. We  shall  rejoice  when  it  sarmoonts 
all  prejudice,  and  silences  all  misgivingi. 
Perhaps  that  good  time  coming  is  not  rerj 
remote. 

From  hats,  by  a  natural  and  easy  trans- 
ition, we  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
wigs ;  and  thence  to  beards,  and'their  wear- 
ers.   In  illustration  of  this  last  sabject,  he 
tells  us  that  the  Dutch  philosophers  confi- 
dently assert  that  Adam  was  created  without 
a  beard,  but  that  this  mark  of  the  beast  wasT 
inflicted  on  him  when  he  fell  from  his  high, 
estate.     '^  Van  Helmont,"  he  adds,  ^<  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory,  asks  us  if  we  ever  saw  a» 
good  angel  with  a  beard."     This  we  migbU 
readily  answer  by  asking  him,  if  he  ever  saw 
a  good  angel  without  one.     Southey,  bow^ 
ever,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Doran,  refers,  in  like- 
spirit,  to  painted  angels,  saying,  **  Take  th^ 
most  beautiful  angel  that  ever  painter  de- 
signed or  engraver  copied,  put  on  him  lu 
beard,  and  the  celestial  character  will  be  so 
entirely  destroyed,  that  the  simple  append- 
age of  a  tail  will  cacademonize  the  End»- 
mon."      That  angels  are  painted  without 
beards  is  true.     Otway  explains  this  pleas- 
antly enough,  when  he  says,  apostrophizing 
woman, — 

"  Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  yon." 

That  they  were  painted  beardless  is  a  ne- 
cessary corollary.  It  is  not  quite  so  obvious 
that  the  beard  is  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  celestial  character.  The 
Saviour  is  commonly  painted  with  a  beard. 
That  which  purports  to  be  an  authentic  por- 
trait of  the  Incarnate  Qodhead  is  rendered 
with  a  long  flowing  beard.  We  know,  in- 
deed, on  the  best  authority,  that  he  wore 
one.  What  then  becomes  of  Van  Helmont's 
assertion,  that  men  who  wear  beards  are 
guilty  of  profanity  ?  His  conclusions,  indeed* 
are  directly  at  variance  with  his  premises ; 
for  if  the  beard  was  inflicted  on  Adam  as  a 
punishment,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  his  sons 
to  bear  it.  If  there  be  any  profanity  it  is  in 
shanng,  which,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  must 
be  *'  flying  in  the  face  of  providence.'*  Dr. 
Doran,  however,  questi9ns  the  premises,  say- 
ing, **  If  this  be  fact,  one  may  wonder  why 
Eve  and  her  daughters  generally  escaped  this 
badge  of  opprobrium."  Why  ?  because  they 
have  a  badge  of  their  own,  of  which  badge 
the  daily  misery  of  the  razor  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  the  proper  masculine  equiv- 
alent : — 

^'  Condemned  to  child-birth,  as  men  for  their  sins 
Have  shaving,  too,  entailed  upon  their  chins." 
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The  extent  to  which  hair  may  be  decor-  I 
ously  worn  upon  the  face  has  recently  fur- 
nished ronch  rood  for  exciting  discnssion ;  and 
tlie  argument  has  t^ken  a  decidedly  practical 
"liirD.     In  other  words,  there  has  been  what 
is   called  a  "movement/'  and  beards  and 
noustaches  hare   appeared   largely  where 
they  bad  never  appeared  before.     We  can- 
not help  thinking,  on  a  review  of  all  that  is 
eommonly  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
that  the  advocates  of  the  razor  have  the 
iRTorst  of  the  argument.     Long  beards  are, 
we  admit,  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  our 
present  style  of  dress.    They  cannot  co-exist 
with  stiff  neckcloths.  But  the  unsparing  use  of 
the  razor  is  unnecessary,  inconvenient,  often 
painful.    It  causes  a  large  expenditure  of 
time  and  of  patience.    It  is  distressing  to  see 
the  gashes  which  appear  on  the  faces  of 
elderly  gentlemen  who  are  their  own  barbers. 
The  mt^em  style  of  clean- shaving  cannot 
be  condueiva  to  health .     On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  conditions  in  which  the  reten- 
tion  of  the  moustache  and  beard  would  (de- 
monstably)  promote  health  and  prolong  life. 
Both  have,  and  doubtless  were  intended  to 
have,  a  protective  power,  and  were  given  to 
us  (for  wise  uses)  to  be  worn.     Indeed,  it  is 
above  all  things  diOBcuIt  to  believe  that  all 
this  hair,  which,  at  a  certain  period  of  life, 
grows  about  our  faces,  was  designed  by  the 
Almighty  only  to  be  cut  off,  by  a  process  of 
an  afflictive  kind.     Coeteris  paribus,  the  loss 
of  time  would  decide  the  Question  against  the 
razor ; — but  it  is  seasonable  that  we  should 
now  quit  the  theme  of  masculine  adornment, 
and  turn  to  the  more  important  division  of 
this  branch  of  our  subject. 

A  French  author  has  recently  written  a 
book  on  **  The  Duty  of  a  Pretty  Woman  to 
look  pretty."  Such  a  work,  doubtless,  has 
its  uses ;  but  it  is  of  limited  application.  We 
should  have  rejoiced  in  a  title  of  more  ex- 
tended significance,  with  contents  corre- 
sponding to  the  title.  The  subject  should 
have  been,  in  effect — word  it  as  you  may — 
The  Duty  of  every  Woman  to  look  ^m  pretty 
as  she  can.  Some  women  are  unfortimatefy 
not  pretty ;  but  there  are  few  women  who 
cflUiot  impart  something  of  comeliness  even 
to  an  ill-favored  face  and  a  misshapen  figure, 
if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble. 

We  speak  very  gravely  when  we  say  that 
there  are  few  relations  in  life,  or  rather  that 
there  are  few  relationless  conditions,  in  which 
this  is  not  a  duty.  That  cleanliness  is  a 
virtue  is  seldom  denied.  Dr.  Doran  tells  us 
of  a  saintess  who  lustrated  her  internal  self 
so  effectually  that  she  had  no  need  to  resort 


to  any  external  ablutions.  Bat  althongli 
cleanliness  be  not  before  godliness,  we  have 
good  authority  for  believing  that  it  is  next  to 
it.  It  is  not,  however,  to  mere  personal 
cleanliness  that  we  now  allude.  A  pretty 
woman,  doubtless,  looks  prettier  when  clean, 
and  an  ugly  one  uglier  when  dirty.  And^ 
there  are  duties  beyond  personal  cleanliness. 
Neatness,  tidiness,  follows  close  upon  it. 
But  soifiething  more  may  still  be  needed ; 
and  this  something  more,  clearly  seen  and 
properly  descrihed^-cut  down  the  middle,  as 
it  were,  like  a  pomegranate — is  the  least  pos- 
sible spice  of  coquetry. 

We  nave  all  heard  that "  Beauty  unadorned 
is  adorned  the  mo^t ;"  but  like  many  popular 
sayings,  in  prose  and  verse,  which  have  at- 
tained proverbial  currency,  it  is  only  partially 
true.  A  yew-tree  is,  doubtless,  a  more 
beautiful  object,  left  to  its  natural  exuber- 
ance, than  when  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  pea- 
cock ;  and  a  box-hedge  gains  no  real  improve- 
ment from  the  shears.  A  forest  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  gentleman's  park ;  and  there 
is  nothing  even  at  Chatsworth  to  compare 
with  a  country  lane,  moss-banked  and 
studded  with  wild  flowers.  But  the  rule  sel- 
dom holds  good  in  its  application  to  human 
beauty.  We  do  not  write  theoretically,  but 
experimentally — or,  it  may  be,  conventionally 
on  the  subject — as  civilized  Englishmen,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
not  our  province  to  analyze  the  sources  of 
the  beautiful.  We  are  not  pleased  or  dis- 
turbed by  things  themselves,  but  by  the 
ideas  we  entertain  of  those  things — ov  ri 
Trpdyimra,  dXXct  tcL  nipt  rwv  Trpay/zarwv 
doyiMora — and  we  have  come  to  entertain 
an  idea  that,  in  civilized  Europe,  women 
should  be  well  dressed.  We  are  all,  indeed, 
converts  to  Mr.  Philosopher  Square's  cele- 
brated doctrine  of  "  the  fitness  of  things." 
It  seems  fitting  to  us  that  a  statue  should  be 
little  draped  or  not  at  all.*  We  are  contented 
that  a  Hindoo  woman  should  wrap  a  sheet 
about  her  body,  and  throw  the  ends  of  it 
over  her  head.  We  think  that  she  would  be 
spoilt  by  stays  and  a  bonnet.  But  stays  and 
bonnets  become  white  women ;  and  the  most 


*  And  it  is  not  fitting  that  a  statue  should  look 
like  life.  A  figure  carved  in  white  marble  is  more 
beautiful,  according  to  our  notions,  than  one  of 
equal  symmetry,  moulded  in  wax.  Tinted  marble, 
in  which  we  read  that  an  experiment  has  recently 
been  made,  under  very  respectable  auspices,  is  not 
likely  to  enchant  the  world.  There  are  things, 
or  ideas  of  things,  proper  to  statuary ;  and  others 
proper  to  real  life. 
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beautiful  woman  almost  ceases  to  be  beauti- 
ful, if  she  be  badly  dressed. 

And  the  couverse  of  this  is  generally  true. 
A  well-dressed  woman,  however  little  she 
may  be  favored  by  nature,  ceases  to  be  plain* 
It  IS  difficult,  indeed,  to  limit  the  ei^tent  to 
which  a  woman,  by  due  attention  to  dress, 
may  improve  her  natural  attractions,  or  ob- 
viate the  disadvantage  with  which  she  was 
bom.  And  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  this, 
whether  she  be  well  or  ill-favored,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  maxim  of  mere  worldliness. 
To  endeavor  to  the  utmost  to  please  those 
with  whom  we  live  is  unquestionably  a  duty. 
Such  habitual  efforts  to  please  constitute 
benevolence,  and  not  of  the  lowest  order.  If 
we  do  not  love — and  that  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking  is  the  practical  expression 
of  love — those  who  are  nearest  to  us,  those 
whom  we  see  every  day,  how  shall  we  love, 
how  shall  we  seek  to  please  Him  whom  we 
have  never  seen  ? 

Benevolence  of  this,  as  of  every  other  kind, 
may  run  into  excess.  Our  vices  tread  closely 
on  the  heels  of  our  virtues.  Indeed  there 
are  few  vices  which  are  not  virtues  in  excess. 
It  is  no  argument  against  the  practice  of  any 
domestic  or  social  amenity  that  it  is  liable  to 
abuse.  We  admit  at  once,  in  the  present 
instance,  that  it  is  only  good  in  moderation. 
Over-dressing  in  any  sense — whether  with 
reference  to  an  undue  amount  of  time,  or  of 
money  expended  upon  it — is  so  obviously 
wrong,  that  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  enun- 
ciate the  commonplace.  We  need  not  to  be 
told  that  dress  is  a  snare.  It  has  lured 
women  ere  now  to  destruction.  But  many  a 
household  wreck  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
rocks  which  lie  out  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Many  a  home  has  been  made  miserable — 
many  a  domestic  tie  has  been  broken  by  an 
habitual  disregard  of  "  trifles."  We  use  the 
word  of  common  acceptance  with  people 
who  are  pleased  to  take  what  they  call  high 
ground,  and  to  walk  with  their  heads  in 
nubibus,  crushing  earth^s  fairest  flowers 
under  foot.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  what,  in 
the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  of  domestic 
life,  is  a  trifle.  The  proverb — one  of  the 
best  and  truest  ever  coined — which  sayeth, 
"  Take  care  of  your  pence  and  your  pounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves,"  has  an  appli- 
cation beyond  the  regions  of  finance.  Take 
care  of  these  « trifles,"  these  pence,  these 
minute  fragments  of  domestic  charity,  and 
the  great  sum-total  of  love  and  happiness 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

There  are  women,  severely  virtuous,  who 
argue  that  the  love,  which  is  in  any  way  de- 


pendent upon  such  accidents  as  the  handi- 
work of  the  dressmaker,  the  milliner,  and  the 
shoemaker,  is  of  very  little  worth.  They 
know  that  there  are  better  things  than  dress, 
and  qualities  more  estim4ble  than  skill  in 
attiring  and  adornhiff  one's  self.  They  are 
conscious  of  being  vurtuous  wives,  excellent 
mothers,  good  economists — perhaps,  pious 
sisters  ana  charitable  neighbors.  And  they 
argue,  that  these  are  the  essentials  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  appreciated  by  their  hus- 
bands. It  may  appear  very  shocking  to  say 
so,  but  we  do  say,  that  the  woman  who  takes 
this  "  high  ground"  is  lost.  Her  domestic 
happiness  is  sur^  to  be  wrecked.  A  man  is 
not  necessarily  a  trifler  who  thinks  that  his 
wife's  virtues  are  none  the  worse  for  a  setting 
of  comely  apparel.  The  ^eatest  of  our  phi- 
losophic poets  speaks  of '*  delight  in  little 
things"  with  feelings  the  very  reverse  of  con- 
tempt. We  cannot  be  always  on  the  stilts. 
Men  are  of  a  mixed  nature.  They  are  not 
all  good  or  all  bad,  all  great  or  all  tittle.  It 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  incapable  of 
lofty  aspirations,  because  they  have  appe- 
tences and  inclinations  to  which  austere 
virtue  may  apply  another  epithet. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  accused  of  taking  a 
very  low  view  of  domestic  obligations  and 
matrimonial  duties,  when  we  say  that  it  is 
one  of  a  wife's  first  duties  to  appear  attrac- 
tive in  the  eyes  of  her  husband.  But  rightly 
considered,  this  obligation  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  the  connubial  contracts  We  believe 
that  we  underrate  the  case  when  we  say  that 
— setting  apart  those  unhappy  connections 
which  are  formed  from  mere  -mercenary 
motives — ^in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  a  man 
chooses  a  wife  on  account  of  something  that 
is,  in  his  estimation,  or  that  at  the  time  of 
choosing  he  fancies  to  be,  personally  attrac- 
tive in  the  object  of  his  choice.  It  may  not 
be  apparent  to  others,  but  it  pleases  him. 
He  marries,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
"  domus  et  placens  uxor."  He  does  not  take 
a  woman  to  his  hearth  because  she  is  a  phi- 
losopher, or  an  arithmetician,  but  because,  in 
homely  language,  there  is  "  something  nice 
about  her.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  design 
of  the  Almighty  in  giving  man  a  helpmatei» 
that  she  should  satisfy  his  natural  craving 
after  the  beautiful,  the  graceful,  and  the 
gentle.     For  this  was  woman  formed — 

"  For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace." 

The  woman  who  forgets  this  ignores  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  her  creation.  The  wife 
who  forgets  this  violates  one  of  the  primal 
conditions  of  the  connubial  contract. 
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Tbut  some  women  are  nattmll^  more 
beautiful  and  graceful  than  otben,  u  a  fact 
vhicb  makes  not  against,  but  for  onr  argu- 
inent.  Dress  is  common  to  all.  It  is  a  con- 
solation to  those  not  naturally  ^fted,  that 
there  is  a  point  at  which  natare  yields  to  art, 
and  the  work  of  men's  hands  is  potent  to 
snpply  the  sdororaent  not  vouchsafed  by 
Proridonce,  It  is  surprising  what  a  very 
little  way  mere  personal  beauty  ^es.  With- 
out precisely  adopting  the  Tiews  of  the 
Sybarite  Italian  in  Dean  Uilmsn's  tragedy, 
who  thus  enunojated  his  allegiance  to  the 
diTinity  of  dress — 

^'  I'm  not  one  of  the  ^llants, 
That  pine  for  a  fair  lip,  or  eye,  or  cheek, 
Or  that  poetical  treasure,  a  Irae  heart 
Bat,  my  lord,  a  fair-ordered  head-drCBR  makes  me 
As  love-sick  as  a  dove  st  matine-time: 
A  laaleful  slipper  ii  ray  soul's  deligbt; 
Oh !  I  adore  a  robe  tlist  drapa  and  floats 
As  it  were  lighter  than  the  air  arocnd  it ; 
I  doat  upon  a  stomacher  to  distraction. 
When  the  gay  jewels,  tastefullv  disposed, 
Ibke  it  a  zone  of  atani  and  then  a  fan, 
"nieelegant  motion  of  a  f«n  is  mnider, 
Positive  innrder,  to  my  poor  weak  senses  :"* 

— without,  we  say,  precisely  going  to  such  a 
length  as  this,  we  may  confidently  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  men  of  the  world  in  sup- 
port of  the  assertion,  that  the  efforts  of  art 
are  often  more  pleasing  and  attractive  than 
the  gifts  of  nature — in  other  words,  that  well- 
dressed  women  are  more  aduured  than  merely 
beautiful  ones.  Accident  is  beaten  by  effort 
in  the  great  Olympics  of  Society. 

It  may  be  argued  that  taste  in  dress  i^ 
scarcely  less  a  natural  gift  than  personal 
beauty.  And  to  some  extent,  at  least,  tht; 
Awt  must  be  admitted.  One  woman  has 
naturally  an  eye  for  color  and  form,  whilst 
another  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
But  there  are  few  women  who  have  not,  01- 
CAunot  acquire,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
becoming  in  costume  for  all  domestic  pur' 
poses.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether 
the  plea  of  incompetency  is  ever  set  up.  The 
real  secret  of  inattention  to  dress  is  careless- 
ness— bdifference — idleness.  "  It  is  not 
worth  the  trouble."  Women  do  not  always 
MHwder  that  what  it  is  worth  their  while  Ln 
gain,  it  is  worth  their  while  to  keep.  It  is 
no  nncommon  thmg  for  women  to  become 
sUtternly  after  marriage.  Tliey  say  that  they 
bare  oilier  things  to  attend  to,  and  dress  is 
habitually  neglected — except,  perhaps,  on 
great  occasions,  when  there  is  a  display  of 
■Fhdo.Astn.'SMDst 


Enery  and  bad  taste  abroad,  (0  be  followed  by 
greater  negligence  at  home.  Great  reaped 
in  shown  to  what  is  called  "  company  ;"  hut 
apart  from  this  there  is  a  sort  of  cut  bono 
abandonment,  and  the  compliment  wliich  is 
paid  to  strangers  it  withheld  from  those  who 
have  best  right  to  claim,  and  are  most  likely 
to  appreciate  it  This  is  a  futal,  but  too 
common  error.  When  a  woman,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  qnestion  of  persoanl  adornment, 
begins  to  nay  to  herself,  "  It  is  only  my  hus- 
band," she  must  prepare  herself  for  conse- 
i^uences  which,  perhaps,  she  may  rue  to  the 
latest  day  of  her  life. 

The  effect,  indeed,  of  attention  or  inatten- 
tion to  Dress — and  we  include  in  the  one  Ut- 
ile word  whatever  contributes  to  personal 
eomelineas  and  attractiveness — upon  the 
domestic  happiness,  especially  of  the  lower 
nnd  middle  cIssseB,  cannot  ea<<i1y  he  overstat- 
ed. The  placou  uxor,  as  we  have  said,  is  no 
small  part  of  the  totality  of  home.  If  a  man 
finds  that  he  has  not  secured  whst  he  believ- 
ed he  had  married,  he  has  a  right  to  feel 
disappointed.  We  do  not  say  that  he  has  a 
right  to  retaliate.  The  obligations  of  the 
connubial  contract  are  nut  conditional  but 
sbsolute.     Negligence  on  the  one  side  does 


not  excuse  negli 
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>  on  the  other ;  but  it 


will  very  sureTy  induce  it.  When  ther 
nothing  attractive  at  home,  n  man,  however 
inexcusable  such  conduct  may  be,  will  seek 
it  abroHd,  whether  at  the  ale-house,  the  club, 
the  theatre,  the  gaming-table,  or  only  in  what 
lommonly  called  "  society."  We  do  not 
an  to  any  that  dress  alone  ta  the  ngcncy 
by  which  the  erratic  propensities  of  husbands 
are  to  be  restrained,  but  that  it  is  a  highly 
important  part  of  it.  Indeed,  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  the  absence  of  attention  to  this 
matter  pre-supposes  the  absence  of  almost 
all  other  gentle,  kindly,  and  altrnclive  qual- 
ities. The  woman  who  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  ri-nder  herself  personally  altrtic- 
tive  in  her  hnsbnnd's  eyes,  has  in  nil  proba- 
bility little  or  no  desire  to  please  him  by  any 
means.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  some 
men  who  do  not  care  for  these  things.  Thfere 
mny  be  some,  but  there  nre  vi'ry  kw  so  in- 
different ;  and  of  these  few  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  have  wives  at  all. 

Wo  are  sot  unconscious  that  tlie  didactic 
sobriety  of  tbsde  remarks  is  somewhat  foreign 
to  the  lively,  anecdoticnl  character  of  Dr. 
Doran's  book.  And,  indeed,  we  had  intend- 
ed to  speak,  only  in  an  incidental  sentence, 
of  the  moral  importance  of  the  subject.  We 
must  return  now  to  the  light  detaiU  of  which 
these  amusing  volumes  are  composed. 
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In  the  first  page  of  "  Habits  and  Men/' 
the  author  puts  forth  a  cautionary  sentence, 
informing  the  reader,  that  "  when  he  sajs 
'  Men/  he  would  imply  Man  in  its  general 
sense — a  sense  in  which  '  Woman'  has  the 
better  and  more  perfect  half/'  But  although 
she  may  have  the  better  and  more  perfect 
half  of  the  generality  Man,  she  has  not  the 
better  and  more  perfect  half  of  Dr.  Doran's 
book.  Indeed,  what  appears  to  us  somewhat 
more  than  a  due  share  of  the  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  habiliments  of  man  in  the  espe- 
cial masculine  sense  of  the  word ;  to  such 
manly  appendages  as  swords  and  beards ; 
and  to  sketches  of  noted  beaux  and  illustrious 
tailors.  We  should  have  liked  a  little  more 
of  the  feminine  stamp  upon  these  pleasant 
pages.  We  have,  for  example,  a  capital 
chapter  on  Hats,  we  should  have  welcomed 
one  also  on  Bonnets,  especially  if  the  doctor 
had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
censure  the  recent  preposterous  fashion  of 
wearing  these  head -coverings  at  the  back  of 
the  neck.  What  if  men  were  to  pin  their 
hats  on  to  the  collars  of  their  coats  ?  That 
excellent  humorist  Mr.  Leech,  who  catches 
folly  as  it  flies  with  unerring  aim,  does  not 
exaggerate  greatly,  when  he  sketches  a  tall 
footman  holding  a  lady's  bonnet  pompously 
in  his  hands,  whilst  she  carries  her  head  a 
little  way  before  it.  The  protective  uses  of 
the  bonnet  are  thus  almost  disregarded.  Al- 
though the  present  style  in  which  the  hair  is 
worn  is  auxiliary  to  tnis  fashion,  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  it  will  be  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance. If  we  did,  we  should  tremble  for 
the  complexions  of  our  women.  The  parasol 
is  an  insufficient  substitute  in  any  weather ; 
in  some  weathers  it  is  no  substitute  at  all. 
In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  complexions  of  English  women  of 
the  humbler  classes  are  superior  to  those  of 
women  of  the  same  station  in  France,  owing 
to  the  simple  fact  of  the  latter  going  so  much 
into  the  open  air  with  no  other  head-covering 
than  a  cap.  Very  pretty  and  piquant  these 
light  head-gears  are  ;  and  their  wearers  look 
marvellously  well  at  a  little  distance.  But 
great  often  is  the  disappointment  on  a  nearer 
approach,  when  it  is  seen  how  sun  and  wind 
have  done  their  unerring  work — the  best 
complexions  being  unfortunately  those  which 
are  most  readily  destroyed  by  such  exposure. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  all  fashion  to  run 
into  extremes.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  coincidental  with  this  practice  of  wear- 
ing the  bonnet  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  broad- 
bnmmed  hats  have  come  into  vogue  for  sum- 
mer and  autumn  wearing  in  the  country  and 


at  the  seaHNde.  There  is  nothing  more  ra* 
tional  than  this.  These  broad-brimmed  haH 
are  pleasant  to  wear  and  pleasant  to  Ufok 
upon ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes  worn  fay 
those  who'  can  lay  no  claim  to  juvenility,  we 
may  readily  pardon  the  offence  for  the  sake 
of  the  many  pretty  young  faces,  which  look 
still  prettier  under  them — or  hand  over  the 
delinquents  to  no  sterner  executioner  than 
our  genial  friend  John  Leech. 

Among  the  subjects  prominently  treated 
in  that  excellent  humorist's  collection  of 
"  Sketches  of  English  Character"-- ^he  choio- 
est  cream  of  Punch — lately  published  as  a 
Christmas  book,  (and  what  could  be  more 
welcome  ?)  is  the  now  traditionary  freak  of 
Bloomerism.  Dr.  Doran  incidentally,  with 
reference  to  other  matters,  shows  that  some- 
thing akin  to  this  fancy  flourished  nearly 
two  pundred  years  ago.  In  the  chapter  on 
Wigs  and  their  Wearers,  Mr.  Pepys  is  quoted, 
to  show  that  women  in  his  time  aped  the 
costume  of  men.  Writing  in  June  1066,  the 
journalist  says,  "  walking  in  the  gsUeriea  of 
Whitehall,  I  find  the  hdies  of  honor  dreeted 
in  their  riding-habits,  with  coats  and  don- 
blets,  with  deep  shirts,  just  for  all  the  world 
like  mine ;  and  buttoned  their  doublets  up 
their  breasts,  with  periwigs  and  hats.  So 
that  only  for  a  long  petticoat  dragging  under 
their  men's  coats,  no  one  could  take  them 
for  women  in  any  point  whatever;  which 
was  an  odd  sight,  and  one  that  did  not  please 
me."  Bloomerism,  however,  repudiates  the 
*<  long  petticoats,  dragging,'*  doubtless,  in  the 
mud.  This,  mdeed,  is  the  strong  point  of 
the  system,  and  goes  far  to  redeem  it  from 
contempt.  There  may  be  worse  things  even 
than  Bloomerism.  There  was,  to  our  think- 
ing, a  substratum  of  good  sense  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scheme ;  and  we  were  really  he- 
retical enough  to  hope  that  it  might,  in  a 
modified  shape,  make  some  progress  amongst 
us. 

We  hoped,  at  all  events,  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  one  extreme  would  rouse  us  to  a 
sense  of  the  folly  of  another.  We  might 
abridge  the  robes  of  our  ladies  without  cut- 
ting tnem  off  at  the  knees.  The  garments 
of  our  women  are  on  the  whole  graceful  and 
becoming;  but  they  are  certainly  unfavor- 
able to  the  free  use  of  the  limbs.  The 
length  of  the  gown,  as  now  worn,  was  surely 
never  intended  to  promote  pedestrian  exer- 
cise. It  is  inconvenient  and  often  unseemly. 
Even  the  plea  of  modesty  fails ;  for  women 
are  compelled  to  hold  up  their  gowns,  and 
do  so  often  with  a  liberality  of  exposure, 
which  would  be  quite  unnecessary  if  the 
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dratottaker  oat  them  a  little  Bhorfcar.  But 
it  18  not  a  queation  of  modesty  at  aU.  We 
Haver  could  understand  the  immodesty  oi  a 
woman  showing  her  feet.  The  lady  who, 
being  rebuked  upon  this  score  by  another 
who  was  dicolUtie  after  the  fashion  of  Knell- 
er's  pictures,  answered,  that  she  thought 
modesty  would  not  suffer,  if  her  friend  pull- 
ed up  her  own  dress  a  little,  or  cut  a  piece 
off  the  bottom  to  fasten  on  the  top,  laid  bare 
by  one  of  the  most  absnrd  of  modem  con- 
▼entionalities.  Modesty  assuredly  does  not 
require  that  our  women  should  sweep  the 
floora,  or  play  the  scavenger  in  the  streets, 
with  the  bottoms  of  their  gowns. 

So  far  at  least  it  is  dear  to  us  that  Bloom- 
erism,  which  would  abridge  the  length  of 
oar  female  garments,  has  the  best  of  the  ar- 
gument.    But  oar  women  still  go  on  drag- 
fUnff,  from  year's  end  to  year*s  end,  and  a 
lamentable  spectacle  they  present  in  dirty 
weather,  which  in  England  is  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.     Our  female  modesty 
aeetqa  ta.be^n  at  the  toes.    What  the  code 
of  deeenoy  is — by  what  considerations  it  is 
legolatedy  it  is  impossible  to  determine.    It 
is  aatd  that  an  uneasy  sense  of  certain  im- 

Etrfections  in  the  lower  extremities  of  Eng- 
h  women  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
If  it  be,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  more  ra- 
tional proportions  will  be  obtained  even  in 
our  winter  costumes.  It  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  amall  and  well-formed  feet  are  in  this 
eountry  much  nurer  than  pretty  faces,  and 
that  the  two  are  very  seldom  found  together. 
The  majority,  therefore,  there  is  little  doubt, 
will  continue  to  array  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  acavenger  costume. 

Many  women  who  spend  much  time  and 
much  money  in  adorning  their  bodies,  utterly 
neglect  their  feet.  Bat  no  one  is  well-dress- 
ed who  is  not  hien  ehaussSe.  Even  a  man 
well-gloved  and  well-booted  may  carry  off  a 
seedy  suit  of  clothes.  With  women  it  is  es- 
sential to  anythiog  like  success  in  costume, 
that  the?  should  pay  attention  to  the  deco- 
ration of  their  hands  and  feet.  The  latter 
may  be  little  seen ;  but  they  are  seen.  As 
to  the  extremities  themselves,  the  real  state 
of  the  case  may  generally  be  gathered  from 
inference  and  association.  It  sddom  happens 
that  a  woman  with  large,  mis-shapen,  or  flat 
feet,  moves  gracefully  and  well.  In  Sir 
John  Suckling's  famous  description  of  the 
.  bride  in  his  Ballad  on  a  Wedding  Day,  as  a 
piece  of  light  sparkling  writing  unexcelled 
m  the  English  language,  there  is,  among 
other  charming  bits  of  temptation,  a  stanza 


which  gives  the  grace  of  perfect  finish  to 
the  whole : — 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out 

As  if  they  feared  the  light ; 
Bat  ah !  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

The  poet  had  before  told  us  that. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Woold  not  stay  on  that  they  did  bring  ; 

and  from  the  descriptions  of  the  young  mai- 
den's hands  and  feet,  we  are  left  to  gather — 
as,  indeed,  we  may  completely — a  just  con- 
ception not  only  of  her  entire  figure,  but  of 
the  grace  with  which  she  tripped  down  stairs. 
The  true  artist  knows  when  he  has  said 
enough.  Thus,  Mr.  Thackeray,  when  ho  de- 
sires to  tell  us  how  the  inimitable  Becky  fas- 
cinated Lord  Steyne,  enters  into  no  very 
elaborate  description  of  her  person,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  showing,  both  with  pen 
and  pencil,  how  from  beneath  the  rustling 
folds  of  her  gown,  there  peeped  out  ^*  the 
prettiest  little  foot  in  the  prettiest  little  san- 
dal in  the  finest  silk  stockmg  in  the  world." 
This  Beoky  is,  indeed,  altogether  a  case  in 
point  of  what  dress  can  do.  She  dressed 
her  way  to  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  kinds. 
Without  half  the  beauty,  and  with  none  of 
the  goodness  of  Amelia,  she  captivated 
George  Osborne  even  in  the  honey-moon; 
and  even  to  the  last,  painting,  drinking,  gam- 
bling— a  mere  Jezebel' —  fascinated  young 
Englishmen  and  old  Indians,  and  had  Ger- 
man students  thundering  for  admission  at 
her  door.  When  Mr.  Thackeray  admits  us 
to  my  lady's  chamber,  he  shows  us  the  bran- 
dy bottle  and  the  rouge-pot ;  but  by  a  fine 
stroke  of  art,  he  places  upon  the  dressing- 
table  a  neat  little  paur  of  bronse  boots. 
Maintaining  the  prestige  of  his  heroine's  fas- 
cinations, he  suffered  her  to  subside  into 
divers  unseemly  habits,  but  he  knew  better 
than  ever  to  suffer  her  to  become  slip  shod. 

We  have  said  that  women  with  large  or 
mis-shapen  feet  seldom  or  never  move  grace- 
fully. They  can  neither  walk  nor  dance  well. 
And  running  is  an  impossibility.  To  real 
grace  of  mofement,  it  would  seem  almost 
essential  that  the  foot  should  be  arched.  This 
is  coming  to  be  better  understood  among  us. 
Flat  feet  are  too  common  in  England — but 
dress,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  a  great  lev- 
eller ;  and  high-heeled  boots,  now  so  gene- 
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rally  used,  give  an  artificial  hollow  to  the 
foot.  The  frightful  habit  of  turning  up  the 
toes  in  walking  is  thus  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Inde^,  nothing  is  moire  observable 
than  the  improvement  which,  in  this  respeot, 
has  taken  place  in  England  durbg  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Our  women  walk  better 
than  they  did,  and  are  better  shod  than  they 
were.  How  it  happened  that  we  were  so 
long  in  discovering  that  kid-topped  boots  are 
far  more  sightly  than  those  made  of  cloth  or 
cashmere,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  ;  but 
certainly  the  discovery  is  one  of  the  best  that 
has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  regions 
of  costume.  High  heels  came  in  simultane- 
ously, and  may  almost  be  regarded  as  part 
and  parcel  of  this  becoming  innovation.  Our 
streets  are  consequently  far  less  disfigured 
than  they  were  by  the  spectacle  of  shoals  of 
women  all  showing  the  soles  of  their  feet  to 
people  meeting  them  from  their  front.  These 
nigh  or  "military  heels"  necessarily  force 
down  the  toes,  and  compel  the  proper  move- 
ment in  walking — ihe  proper  exercise  of  the 
right  muscles.  The  tendency  of  this  elevar 
tion  of  the  heel  is  to  throw  the  calf  of  the 
leg  out  of  the  ankle,  where,  under  bad  treat- 
ment, it  is  too  apt  to  settle.  It  is  said,  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  conformation  of  French 
women  is  better  than  that  of  our  own,  be- 
cause the  absence  of  trottoirs,  or  side  pave- 
ments, from  so  many  of  their  thoroughfares, 
and  a  very  common  use,  in  the  large  towns, 
of  thin  shoes,  compels  them  to  pick  their 
way  on  their  toes.  We  think  that  it  is  Dr. 
Arnott,  who,  in  his  Elements  of  Physics,  il- 
lustrates the  effect  both  of  wearing  thin  shoes 
and  standing  on  one's  toes»  by  comparing  the 
legs  of  two  men,  cceteris  paribus^  taken  from 
the  same  station  of  life,  the  one  to  become  a 
farm-laborer  and  the  other  a  London  foot- 
man. The  thin  shoes  of  the  latter,  and  the 
habit  of  standing  on  his  toes  behind  her  lady- 
ship's carriage,  develop  the  calves  and  refine 
the  ancles  of  Thomas,  whilst  the  heavy  hob- 
nailed boots  of  Hodge  have  an  opposite  effect, 
and  reduce  his  legs  to  a  perfect  cylinder.* 

*  It  most  not  be  Bnpposed  that  we  are  uttering  a 
word  in  favor  of  an  iDJadicioue  lue  of  thin  ahoes, 
which  may  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  wearer.  The 
ladiea  of  the  United  Stales  are  aaid  to  victimize 
themselves  wholesale  by  the  inflJwliiiMinfii  wear- 
ing of  light  slippers  in  all  weallMi  They  have,  as 
a  dasB,  mach  better  fe^t  than  the  ladles  of  England ; 
and  the  women  of  Sonth  Amerioa  have  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  extreme  smalloess  and  symmetry 
of  the  feet  of  the  ladies  of  lima,  and  the  coquet- 
tish use  which  they  make  of  them,  have  been  des- 
canted upon  hj  more  than  one  writer  of  travels. 
Some  Lima  ladies^  being  asked  what  they  thought 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  we  have 
devoted  too  much  consideration  to  this  mat- 
ter of  the  chaussure  ;  but  we  look  upoa  H  as 
th^  very  keystone  of  the  architecture  of  dress, 
and  that  any  inattention  to  it  will  loosen  and 
destroy  the  entire  fabric.  How  common  k  it 
to  see,  in  this  country,  the  beoomingness  of  a 
whole  toilet  entirely  nullified  by  a  mistake  of 
this  kind,  and,  in  spite  of  bonnet,  shawl,  and 
gown  of  the  best  character,  the  rul^rian  be< 
trayed  by  the  boots.  It  is  essentud  that  the 
chaussure  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  apparel ;  but  the  spectacle  of  really, 
in  other  respects,  well-dressed  women  with 
heavy  black  boots,  under  dresses  of  light 
color  and  fabric,  is  one  of  the  commonest  in 
the  world.  Women  so  attired  look  like  men 
in  disguise. 

We  have  little  space  to  say  more  in  con- 
clusion. As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  good 
health  unless  all  parts  of  the  system  are  in 
order,  so  there  is  no  such  thing  as  good  dress- 
ing unless  every  component  of  the  entire  cos- 
tume is  well  ordered  and  in  good  keeping.  It 
is  not  in  a  bonnet,  a  shawl,  or  a  gown  ;  or  in 
all  together,  though  each  be  excellent  in  it- 
self, that  good  dressing  is  to  be  found ;  but 
in  the  "full  force  and  joint  result  of  all." 
Above  all  things^  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  nothing  conspicuous — that  nothing 
should  catch  the  eye.  Ttie  best-dressed  people 
are  those  of  whom  we  have  no  other  impress- 
ion, after  we  have  seen  them,  than  that  they 
were  well  dressed .  We  ean  give  no  account 
of  the  color  or  the  shape  of  their  garments ; 
but  we  know  that  there  was  a  certain  l^r- 
mony  and  completeness  about  them  which 
has  left  an  agreeable  impression  on  the  mind.* 

Another  essential  is,  that  the    costume, 

of  a  very^  beautiful  Englishwoman,  then  moving  in 
their  society,  said  that  she  was  all  very  well,  out 
that  she  had  a  foot  like  a  canoe, 

*  We  had  purposed  to  have  gone  into  detail  re- 
specting some  other  articles  of  feminine  apparel,  but 
tne  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended 
renders  it  essential  that  we  should  bring  it  to  a  dose. 
The  accomplished  author  of  "  Helionde** — a  work  in 
which  are  apparent  the  learning  of  the  schools  and 
the  acuteness  of  philosophy,  combined  with  the 
graces  of  liffht  literature  and  poetic  fancy — says, 
that  the  ladies  in  the  sun  **  laughed  immoderately 
when  they  were  made  to  comprehend  that  our  wo- 
men wear  certain  additions  to  their  dress  whieh 
shall  be  nameless;"  and  when  the  sun-traveller 
'*  explained  the  previous  fashion  of  hoops,  he  feared 
they  thought  he  was  a  sort  of  Bruce  imposing  upon 
their  oredulity."  As  to  the  **  appendages,"  we  are 
not  sure  that  something  is  not  to  be  said  in  their 
£svor  when  they  are  discreetly  managed.  For  a 
good  deal  of  pleasant  gossip  on  the  subject  of  Hoops, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Doran'a  agreeable 
volume. 
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irliateyer  it  may  he,  shall  befit  the  age  and 
oonditioii  of  the  wearer.    There  is  a  style  of 
dress  suited  to  the  yoong^  to  the  middle-aged, 
WLod  to  the  old.     We  do  not  attempt  to  define 
t^lie  precise  period  at  which  these  difierent 
stages  commence;  the  good  sense  of  every 
one  ought  to  suggest  the  limits.     Dress,  we 
Teiterate,  is  a  great  leveller ;  but  it  ought  not 
tjo  be  suffered  to  level  all  distinctions  of  age 
and  condition.     Goldsmith  tells  us,  in  one  of 
liis  pleasant  essays  in  the  Bee,  how  he  gave 
chase,  in  the  Park,  to  an  airily  dressed  dam- 
sel, "  in  all  the  gaiety  of  fifteen,"  who  proved 
to  be  his  cousin  Hannah,  four  years  older 
than  bioiM'lf^  ^nd  he  at  the  ripe  aj^e  of  sixty- 
two.*     It  was  the  complaint  of  bis  time,  that 
''ladies  not  only  of  every  shape  and  com- 
plexion, but  of  every  age,  too,  are  possessed 
of  this  unaccountable  passion  of  dressing  in 
the  same  manner."     "  A  lady  of  no  quality,'' 
he  adds,  *'  can  be  distinguished  from  a  lady 
of  some  quality  only  by  the  redness  of  her 
hands ;  and  a  woman  of  sixty,  masked,  might 
easily  pass  for  her  grand- daughter."     In  the 
present  day,  thb  reproach  is  happily  appli- 
cable to  the  few,  not  to  the  many.    The  Mrs. 
SkewtODS,  who  attire  their  skeleton  frames  in 


gauxe,  hang  their  ddalh-beds  with  (Curtains  of 
oouleur  de  rose,  and  with  their  dying  breath 
exhort  Betty  to  give  their  cheeks  a  httle  red> 
are  rare  b{ots  on  the  surface  of  society. 

We  lay  down  Dr.  Doran's  amusing  volumes 
with  regret.  They  are  full  of  pleasant  facts 
and  racy  anecdotes,  charmingly  told ;  and  we 
know  not  whether  to  be  better  pleased  with 
his  illustrations  of  what  concerns  the  inner  or 
the  outer  man — with  the  volume  on  Diet  or 
the  volume  on  Dress.  They  are  written  much 
in  the  style  of,  and  were,  perhaps,  suggested 
by  the  elder  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Litem- 
ture  ;  but  we  like  Dr.  Doran  better  as  a  nar- 
rator— there  is  more  geniality  about  him.  It 
is  easy  to  fill  a  commonplace  book  with  such 
illustrations  as  form  the  staple  of  these  vol- 
umes, just  as  it  is  easy  to  fill  a  larder  with 
food,  or  cover  a  shopboard  with  cloth ;  but 
it  requires  the  hand  of  an  artist  like  Dr. 
Doran  to  mould  them  into  readable  books ; 
just  as  it  requires  the  hand  of  anotheir  kind 
of  artist  to  educe  from  the  raw  materials  of 
the  market  or  the  loom  anything  that  is  wor- 
thy of  being  called  by  the  name  of  Cookery 
or  Costume. 
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We  have  somethnes  wondered  that  no 
literary  Coekletop  has  found  a  field  for  curi- 
ous investigation  in  the  illustration,  by  mod- 
ern instances,  of  that  wise  saw  of  Solomon, 
>rhich  teaches  that  the  march  of  human 
Imowledge  is  ever  in  a  circle.  The  subject 
ia  one  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  amusing, 
would  even  say  instructive,  if  the  theory 


^  As  a  sst-oJBT  to  this  incident  may  be  cited  one 
wfaieh  we  remember  to  have  read  in  some  book  de- 
seriptiTe  of  Anglo-Indian  soeiety.  An  English  gen- 
tleman driving  thronffh  one  of  the  moet  crowded 
tlioroagblkres  near  Cidoatta,  law  a  native  woman 
ri|^t  in  hk  way;  and  called  ont  lustily,  ''Heiffhl 
boorea;  heigh  1"  ^Heiffhl  old  woman;  heigh  1) 
Upon  which  the  nmale  so  addremed,  tuddenlv 
slapding  still  at  the  risk  of  being  run  over,  turned 
upon  t£b  Kngliihman  a  lovely  young  &oe  of  sixteen, 
sad  with  an  ezpMremion  partly  of  merriment,  parUv 
of  resentment,  in  ker  large  lustrous  eyee,  asked, 
**Toomera  boorea  konf'  (Who  is  your  old 
woman  f) 

VOL.  XXXY.— 50.  L 


itself  did  not  forbid  the  entertainment  of  a 
hope  that  mankind  can  ever  be  taught  by 
experience,  and  if  history  did  not  establish 
the  theory  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  But 
even  though  the  exhibition  should  be  only 
"  curious,  curious,"  it  would  be,  at  least,  as 
entertaining  as  any  other  pantomime ;  and  if 
it  did  not  make  men  absolutely  wise,  it  would 
do  the  next  best  thing — it  would  make  them 
merry.  Taking  counsel  with  launcelot  Gob- 
bo,  "  they  would  be  of  good  cheer,  truly 
thinking  they  would  be  damned"  to  the  same 
end  of  their  schemes  and  hopes,  as  were  their 
ancestors,  who  schemed  and  hoped  in  pre- 
cisely the  s»3^ashion  centuries  before. 
Men  would '  imjf^Ye  lauffhed,  in  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  yv  •%!>  the  exultations  over  the 
"  material  guarantees  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  then  given,  had  a  view  of  the  last 
great  cycle  of  material  development  and  its 
sequence  been  presented  in  a  sun-picture 
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before  tbeir  eyes.  Haj/ly  they  might  have 
wept  coald  they  have  looked  forward,  but  a 
span  of  four  short  years,  into  the  future. 
Some  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  most 
notable  material  guarantees  for  peace  that 
we  know  of  m  (he  world's  history — the  in- 
vention, or,  at  all  events,  the  re-mvention  of 
printing,  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  mariner's 
compass — were  but  the  heralds  of  that  g^eat 
stirring  of  opinion  which  ripened  into  the 
outbreak  of  tne  religious  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  comparison  with  those 
wonderful  inventions  (whether  we  consider 
them  in  relation  to  their  own  nature  or  to 
their  effects  upon  society),  the  steam-engine, 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  railway,  are 
but  as  the  toys  of  children.  Yet  Mr.  Cob- 
den  and  Mr.  Sturge,  and  other  perhaps 
wiser  and  better  men,  rejoiced  in  the  temple 
of  human  vanity  they  had  builded  in  1851, 
forgetting  that  Luther  followed  Guttenberg, 
ana  brought  not  peace,  bat  a  sword.  Do 
they  see  more  clearly  into  the  fragile  nature 
of  material  guarantees,  now  that,  in  1854, 
they  have  to  thank  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Bussias  for  a  lucid  construing  of  the  phrase  ? 
We  fear  they  do  not ;  and  further,  that  there 
are  others  who,  in  another  sense,  putting  their 
faith  in  material  guarantees,  nave  taken 
small  account  of  those  influences,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  whose  inspiration  all  physical  power 
is  brutish  and  inert,  to  be  magni6ed  only  that 
it  may,  with  the  more  certainty  and  the 
heavier  crash,  fall  into  ruin.  For  a  year  and 
more,  we  have  heard  little  but  boastings  of 
the  enormous  extent  and  invincible  power  of 
the  material  resources  of  England.  Led  by 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition,  the 
whole  nation  congratulated  itself  upon  hav- 
ing the  largest  ships,  and  greatest  guns,  and 
most  unlimited  stores  of  ammunition,  and 
heaviest  purse  of  any  State  in  the  world. 
Nay,  the  whole  party  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  the  ridiculous  mistake,  that  there  were 
actually  no  other  unwieldy  three-deckers  or 
great  ordnance,  that  there  was  no  cash  or 
credit — except  whatever  trifle  of  any  of 
these  commodities  our  allies,  the  French, 
might  have — to  be  found  in  Europe,  outside 
of  Britain.  We  need  not  stop  to  point  out 
how  completely  the  lamentable  results  of  the 
Crimean  campaign  have  exposed  the  ab- 
surdity of  these  notions.  Oar  object  now  is 
rather  to  enforce  the  trattiy  fhat  three  or 
four  pounds  of  brain  within  a  ijngle  cranium 
is  of  more  worth,  even  in  war,  than  any 
amount  of  material  appliances — as  mucn 
more  as  is  the  potter  greater  than  the  pot  he 
fashioneth.     LiEmcaster   guns,  thirteen-inch 


shells,  that  amazing  heap  of  ffunpowder,  the 
bulk  of  which  Lord  Granville  shrunk  ftom 
spiecifying,  the  thirty-six  acr^  of  lint,  the 
rolls  of  sticking-plaster,  long  enough  to  girdle 
the  earth;  nay,  even  some  fiftv  thousand 
strong  and  ^rave  men  are  all,  indeed,  but  so 
much  dead  matter,  if  there  dwell  not  in  some 
one  pineal  gland  in  the  mass  an  overruling 
spirit,  whose  length,  breadth,  or  thickness  no 
man  can  measure.  Nor  can  the  master-spirit 
work  without  attendant  'ministers  of  like 
quality.  To  educe  and  develop  these  is  one 
of  the  main  functions  of  the  master,  and,  with 
their  aid,  his  power  over  mere  matter  be- 
comes all  but  creative.  Out  of  the  scattered 
rustics  of  the  North- American  provinces 
Washington  evoked  a  conquering  army. 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  both  made  the 
soldiers  whom  they  led  confidently  to  victory. 
In  the  course  of  the  operation,  one  and  the 
other  drew  out  from  the  crowd  the  lesser 
chiefs,  whose  zeal  and  energy,  recruited,  fed, 
healed,  armed,  add  disciplined  their  battalions. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  abstract  proposi- 
tion thus  put  will  be  admitted ;  nevertheless, 
the  greater  worth  of  mind  than  of  matter,  as 
a  munition  of  war,  has  certainly  not  been 
practically  acknowledged  in  the  equipment 
of  our  Eastern  expedition.  And  we  venture 
to  hope  that  an  illustration  of  the  truth  may 
be  amusing,  even  though  we  should  agree 
with  Solomon,  that  the  thing  that  hath  been 
is  the  thing  that  shall  be,  and  that  the 
records  of  the  experience  of  the  last  century 
will  affect  but  little  the  actions  of  the  present. 
Wq  choose  our  instance  from  among  lesser 
rather  than  greater  chiefs ;  and  we  select  a 
department  with  the  character  of  which 
neither  our  statesmen  nor  generals  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  well  acquainted,  and 
whose  importance  in  war  has  not  been  recog- 
nized before  the  most  lamentable  calamities 
disclosed  the  consequences  of  its  neglect 
Our  readers  need  not  fear,  however,  that  we 
are  about  to  shock  their  sensibilities,  by  in- 
troducing them  within  the  dismal  penetralia 
of  a  camp  hospital.  We  desire  merely  to 
show  them  what  manner  of  man  a  chief  of 
the  medical  staff  of  an  army  ought  to  be  and 
was — Consule  Planco.  Such  of  them  as 
have  not  read  Baron  Larrey's  memoirs  of 
his  campaigns  will,  we  hope,  find  the  means 
of  whiling  away  an  hour  in  the  sketch  we 
propose  to  give  of  the  career  of  that  distin- 
guished soldier-surgeon. 

In  his  own  narrative  of  his  exploits,  the 
Baron  is  always  lively  and  agreeable ;  and  if 
here  and  there  the  national  vanity  creeps 
out,  it  but  completes  and  verifies  the  per- 
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trait.    There  is  mingled  with  it,  in  large  pro- 
portion, the  simplioity,  generosity,  and  gal- 
laotrj  that  invest  the  character  of  a  good 
And  true  Frenchnaen  with  so  many  charms. 
Pive-and-twenty  years  of  campaigning,  and 
the  innomerable,  unimaginable  horrors  of  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  seem  to  have  passed 
over  Larrey  without  either  hardening    or 
^thering  his  heart.      In  1812,  with    the 
^weight  of  nearly  fifty  years  upon  him,  he 
tells,  with  simple  tenderness,  of  his  affliction 
^when  his  first  night  at  sea  forced  upon  his 
spirit  a  sense  of  the  pain  that  his  embarka- 
tion upon  the  great  ocean  of  life  would  occa- 
sion to  "  une  m^re  tendre,  veuve  depuis  long 
temps.     Je  ne  pus  retenir  mes  larmes  (he 
continues),  et  je  regrettai  vivement  le  sol 
que  je  venais  de  quitter."    The  same  lapse 
of  time  had  not  effaced  from  his  memory  the 
astonishing  beauty  of  the  ladies  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland ;  "  presque  toutes  d'une  taille 
avantageuse,  bien  faites,  ayant   de  belles 
formes,  une  belle  chevelure,  une  coupe  de 
figure  agr6able,  de  beaux  yeuz  et  des  dents 
dune  blancheur  dclatante."     Nor   had   he 
forgotten  the  jolly  night  he  then  and  there 
spent  on  board  H.M.S.  Salisbury,  with  poor 
Captain  Riou ;  the  grand  reception  given  to 
himself  and  his  comrades  by  the  English  of- 
6cers ;  nor  the  fact  that  they  sat  down  to 
table  at  noon,  and  at  midnight  were  encore 
rmruM,  when  their  own  Captain,  returning 
from  dinner  with  the  Governor,  recalled  them 
un wiUinely  from  refreshmen  t  to  labor.    From 
first  to  last,  his  kind  word  of  sympathy  or 
commendation  seems    never  to  have  been 
withheld  from  the  mishaps  or  merits  of  com- 
rades or  subordinates. 

Larrey  first  entered  the  public  service  as 
a  medical  officer  of  the  French  royal  navy, 
having  won  his  appointment  at  a  concoure 
held  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787,  when  he  was 
OQe-aod- twenty  years  old.    The  season  being 
favorable,  he  savs,  and,. perhaps  he  might 
have  added,  m&aej  being  scarce,  he  made 
t.be  journey  to  Brest  on  foot,  accompanied  by 
Another  officer.     His  superiors  overwhelmed 
hiitn.  with  kindness,  and  having  subjected  him 
t  o  a  second  examination  in  competition  with 
l:«is  fellows,  they  appointed  him  surgeon-ma- 
3  or  in  the  navy,  in  which  capacity  he  shortly 
afterwards  embarked  in  the  corvette  Vigil- 
^ute,  and  in  May,  1788,  sailed  upon  a  cruise 
'^o  Newfoundland.   As  surgeon-major,  it  was 
liis  duty  to  attend  to  the  prorision  of  medi- 
cines and  medical  and  surgical  appliances,  to 
examine  the  stores  of  medical  comforts,  and 
%o  have  everything  belonging  to  his  depart- 
inent  in  the  ship  conveniendy  arranged  and 


stowed.  In  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  proceedings  at  the  commencement  of 
his  service,  he  affords  abundant  evidence  that 
the  stuff  was  in  him,  out  of  which  was  de- 
veloped the  able  administrator  and  organizer 
he  became  in  after  life.  The  moment  he  was 
made  aware  of  the  object  of  the  cruise, 
which  was  to  protect  the  French  cod-fishery 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  he  set  him- 
self to  acquire  from  books, -and  the  conversa- 
tion of  experienced  persons,  all  available  in- 
formation respecting  the  navigation,  natural 
history,  and  geography  of  the  seas  and  lands 
he  was  about  to  visit.  Having  attended  to 
the  supply  and  arrangement  of  his  stores 
'*  with  particular  care,  persuaded  that  the 
surgeon-major  of  a  ship  ou^ht  to  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to  such  matters,"  he 
found  that  he  had  some  days  to  pass  on 
board  before  the  anchor  was  weighed. 
"  These,"  he  -says,  "  I  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  vessel,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
rigging,  tackle,  stowage,  and  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  provisions  required  for  a  spe- 
cified voyage ;  I  informed  myself  also  as  to 
the  discipline  of  the  seaman,  the  nature  of 
his  labors,  their  duration,  and  the  rest  that 
ought  to  follow  them."  At  last  the  Vifirilante 
put  to  sea,  and  for  a  few  days  all  went 
smoothly  and  pleasantly,  until  they  encoun- 
tered a  heavy  gale,  when  the  surgeon- major's 
studies  and  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a 
horrible  sea-sickness,  the  nature  and  manage- 
ment of  which  he  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  moment  a  lull  came.  We  cannot  say  we 
think  M.  Larrey's  speculations  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  likely  to  afford  much  comfort  to  the 

**  Luxurious  slave, 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave.*^ 

But  it  were  a  pity  to  withhold  his  graphio 
description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  malady, 
the  pathos  of  which,  though  lost  upon  ua 
islanders,  whose  business  is  in  great  waters, 
is  calculated  to  melt  the  heart  of  the  stoutest 
Frenchman: — ^*<The  first  effect  is  sadness 
and  a  panic  terror  which  seizes  t^n  the  suf- 
ferer ;  paleness  overspreads  his  countenance, 
his  eyes  are  bathed  in  tears ;  he  conceives  a 
disgust  for  all  food  ;  he  b  silent,  seeks  soli- 
tude and  repose ;  he  staggers  like  a  drunken 
man,  experiences  vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
and  an  oppressive  weight  on  his  head."  And 
then  follow  the  consequences  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify.  "  The  strength  fails ; 
the  limbe  can  no  longer  support  the  weight 
of  the  body,  the  equilibrium  is  lost,  and  the 
patient  falls ;  he  cowers  into  the  first  corner ; 
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he  remains  there  motioDless  ;  and  at  last,  far 
from  dreading  death,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  most  sufferers  desire,  and  many 
even  seek  it^" 

The  surgeon-major,  however,  lived  through 
the  ffale,  and  seems  to  have  enjoved  himself 
much  in  America,  where  he  made  many  ex- 
cursions, and  stored  his  mind  with  many  ob- 
servations upon  men  and  things,  and  from 
whence  be  returned  to  France  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  Another  storm,  encountered 
on  the  homeward  voyage,  seems  to  have  dis- 
gusted Larrey  with  a  sea  life^  and  having  so- 
Ecited,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  his  dis- 
charge, he  betook  himself  to  Paris  in  time  to 
profit  by  the  surgical  practice  provided  for 
the  schools  by  the  first  storms  of  the  revo- 
lution. "  Our  intestine  divisions,"  he  remarks, 
*'  led  to  two  or  three  combats ;  such  as  those 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  and  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  which  pro- 
duced wounds  of  all  kinds."  Upon  these  he 
tested  practically  the  precepts  of  his  teach- 
ers, Desault,  Sabatier,  and  Billard.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  war  was  declared,  and 
having  been  appointed  by  the  minister,  sur- 
geon-major  of  hospitals,  he  joined  the  head- 
quarters of  Marshal  Luckner,  at  Strasburg, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1792,  and  was  soon  af- 
ter placed  in  surgical  charge  of  Eellerman's 
division.  The  first  weeks  were  devoted  to 
preparations  for  the  campaign ;  dressings  for 
the  woimded  were  made  reaay ;  and  a  society 
for  the  discussion  of  all  points  of  military 
surgery  was  formed  in  the  camp  behind  the 
lines  of  Weissenburg.  The  assault  of  Spires 
by  General  Custine,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  produced  a  list 
of  wounded  amounting  to  360,  and  then 
Larrey  first  became  sensible  of  the  inconve- 
niences attending  the  position  of  the  field-hos- 
pitals, which  was  fixcKl  by  the  military  regu- 
ladona  at  a  league  from  the  army.  Under 
that  arrangement,  the  wounded  lay  upon  the 
field  until  they  could  be  collected  into  some 
convenient  spot  after  the  battle.  This  sel- 
dom could  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  often  not  for  thirty-six 
hours  or  more,  and  consequently  the  greater 
number  of  the  wounded  perished  for  want 
of  assistance.  "  At  Spires,"  he  says,  *'  I  was 
grieved  by  seeing  many  die  victims  of  this 
mconvenience."  Spires  was  taken  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1792 ;  and  in  sixty  years 
afterwards,  nearly  from  day  to  day,  a  similar 
inconvenience  was  suffered  by  the  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  British  army  at  the  Heights 
of  the  Alma.  There  was,  however,  a  marked 
difference  in  the  consequences  of  the  occur- 


rences. The  sufferings  of  some  360  wounded 
men  suffffested  to  Larrey  the  idea  of  organ- 
izing field  hospitals,  which  should  afford  pres- 
ent help  in  the  very  troub^e  of  the  battle. 
The  heart-rending  miseries  of  nearly  2000 
British  soldiers  suggested  no  idea  to  the  Brit- 
ish medical  officers  that  has  produced  any- 
thing practical.  The  duplication  of  these 
miseries  at  Inkermann  has  led  only  to  a  com- 
mission for  the  preparation  of  a  blue-book, 
and,  in  all  human  probability,  will  lead  to 
nothing  better.  Where  are  we  to  seek  for 
the  cause  of  this  lamentable  contrast?  It 
will  be  found,  we  conceive,  as  we  proceed,  to 
lie  in  the  truer  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  moral  element  in  war,  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  the  French  army,  and  which  opened 
to  it  the  unparalleled  career  of  success  upon 
which  it  was  entering.  If  a  soldier's  invent- 
ive faculties  were  equal  to  the  conception  of 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  personal 
condition,  or  of  a  particular  branch  of  the 
service,  he  was  not  restrained  from  carrying 
them  out  by  bands  of  red-tape ;  and  the  free- 
dom tended  to  call  such  faculties  into  active 
exercise.  Larrey  does  not  seem  to  have  found 
his  ffeniuB  impeded  by  official  routine,  nor 
was  he  in  the  least  subject  to  that  fear  of 
exciting  the  vengeance  of  his  departmental 
superiors  by  stepping  a  little  beyond  the  line 
of  their  comprehension,  which  has  worked 
such  woe  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
hospitals  of  Balaklava  and  Scutari.  When 
his  notion  that  the  wounded  soldiers  should 
receive  surgical  idd  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
was  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  a  sud- 
den movement  of  the  army  having  obliged 
him  to  abandon  those  who  fell  at  Limburg 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  he  at  once  pro- 
pounded his  idea  to  the  general-in-chief,  and 
to  the  commissary-general,  Yillemanzy ;  and 
by  them  it  was  at  once  accepted.  A  rudi- 
mentary field- hospital,  or  ambulance  volante^ 
was  acccordingly  organized,  and  the  "  insti- 
tution made  a  great  sensation  among  the  sol- 
diers ;  they  were  all  already  persuaded  that 
they  would  be  assisted  at  the  moment  when 
they  should  be  wounded,  and  that  they  would 
be  carried  at  once  off  the  field."  Assuredly 
they  behaved  none  the  worse  for  that  per- 
suasion, and  it  was  shortly  confirmed  in  their 
minds  by  the  success  which  attended  the 
first  trial  of  the  new  system,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  rapid  movement  of  the  advanced 
guard,  under  General  Houchard,  through  a 
defile  in  the  mountains  near  Konigstein,  and 
in  the  midst  of  snow.  **'  Many  of  our  com- 
panions were  slain,"  says  Larrey,  "  and  we 
had  some  thirty  wounded,  whom  we  carried 
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with  U8,  after  being  dressed,  then  for  tbe  first 
time,  on  the  fi^ld  of  battle."  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  was  himself  under  fire,  and  be 
frankly  admits  that  the  circumstance  made 
a  lively  impression  upon  biro.  But  the  in- 
ternal enjoyment  he  experienced  from  the 
idea  of  the  eminent  service  his  new  institu- 
tion rendered  to  the  wounded,  "  soon,"  he 
adds,  '*  chased  away  the  sentiments  which 
affected  me,  and  from  that  moment  I  have 
always  surveyed  with  calmness  the  combats 
and  battles  in  which  I  have  assisted." 

It  18  to  be  remarked  that  Larrey  was  not 
head  of  the  department,  or  principal  medical 
officer,  when  he  was  permitted  to  introduce 
this  great  innovation;   a  slight  account  of 
which  we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  in- 
troducing here,  although  tbe  institution  was 
not  brought  to  perfection  until  some  years 
later.      The  ambulance  volanUy  as  it  was  or- 
ganized in  the  army  of  Italy,  in  1797,  formed 
a  legion  containing  about  840  officers,  sub- 
officers  and  men,  distributed  into  three  di- 
visions.     Each  division  had  a  surgeon-major 
commanding,  two  assistant-surgeon-majors, 
twelve  Bub-assistant-surgeon- majors  (two  of 
whom  acted  as  apothecaries),  a  lieutenant- 
providore  of  the  division,  a  sub-lieutenant, 
a  marechal  des  logb  en  chef  (equivalent 
to  seijeant-major^  of  cavalry),    two    brig- 
adiers (equivalentto  corporals  of  cavalry),  a 
trumpeter   (bearer  of  tbe  surgical  instru- 
ments)»  twelve  mounted  hospital  men,  in- 
dudhng  a  farrier,  boot-maker  and  saddler,  a 
aeijeant-major,  two  fourriers,  three  corporals, 
a  drummer  (gar^on  d'appareils  de  chirurgie), 
twenty-five  infantry  hospital  men.     To  each 
division  were  attached  twelve  light  and  four 
heavy  carriages,  manned  by  a  marechal  des 
logis  en  chef,  a  marechal  des  logis  sous  chef, 
two  brigadiers,  one  being  a  farrier,  a  trum- 
peter^  and  twenty  drivers.     It  will  be  seen 
that  each'  of  these  divisions  was,  in  fact,  a 
corps  complete  within  itself.     The  medical 
officers  were  mounted,  and  all,  officers  and 
men,  were  suitably  dressed  and  armed  with 
light  swords.  The  holsters  and  portmanteaus 
of  the  officers  were  furnished  with  tbe  most 
necessary  surgpcal  appliances ;  and  the  men, 
mounted  and  dismounted,  carried  knapsacks 
containing  reserve  supplies  of  surgical  muni- 
tions.    The  legion  was  under  the  orders  of 
the  surgeon-in-chief  of  tbe  army  :  its  admin- 
istration was  conducted  by  a  board  composed 
of  the  medical  and  administrative  officers  of 
the  three  divisions ;  and  its  discipline  and 
manceuvres  were  regulated  by  a  special  code 
of  instructions.    Its  duty  was  to  take  up  the 
wounded  from  the  field,  after  ha^ng  given 


them  immediate  surgical  assistance,  and  to 
carry  them  to  the  hospitals  of  the  'first  line. 
The  sub- lieutenants  of  the  ambulance  and 
the  infantry  hospital  men  were  also  charged 
with  tbe  duty  of  burying  tbe  dead  ;  and  the 
former  were  authorized  to  require  -such  levies 
of  the  inhabitants  as  might  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  The  carriages  were  two- 
wheeled  or  four-wheeled,  and  by  their  form 
and  weight  they  were  adapted  to  varieties  of 
country.  They  could  follow  the  most  rapid 
movements  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  di- 
vide when  requisite ;  so  that  a  single  medical 
officer,  with  an  orderly  carrying  all  neces- 
saries, and  attended  by  a  carriage,  could  re- 
pair to  any  spot  where  assistance  was  re- 
quired. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
field- hospital- train  conferred  tbe  most  essen- 
tial benefits  upon  the  army  into  which  it  was 
introduced;  but  it  would  be  a  very  grave 
mistake  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  a  ser- 
vile copy  of  it  into  our  own  service.  What 
gave  life  and  energry  to  the  French  institu- 
tion was  the  soldierly  spirit,  intelligence  and 
zeal  of  Larrey :  and  these  qualities  are  not 
tbe  products  of  mere  material  arrangements. 
The  organization  of  tbe  ambulance  volanU 
became  easy  when  the  medical  officer,  feeling 
his  responsibility,  and  animated  with  the 
military  love  of  distinction,  put  forth  the 
powers  of  his  will.  Nor  was  he  ever  content 
with  using  a  mere  machine,  even  when  he 
had  brought  it  to  a  state  which  he  considered 
perfect.  When  he  found  himself  engaged 
among  mountains  of  difficult  access,  bat- 
horses  or  mules  with  panniers  were  substitut- 
ed for  carriages'.  In  tbe  Egyptian  campaign 
the  difficulties  of  the  desert  were  met  and 
overcome  by  the  employment  of  camels, 
bearing  cradles  for  the  wounded  slung  across 
their  backs.  In  an  unforeseen  emergency, 
the  vitality  of  the  system  proved  itself  in  the 
manner  shown  in  an  incident  of  the  battle  of 
Eylau,  when,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  panic 
created  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
enemy  in  tbe  direction  of  the  ambulance, 
Larrey,  having  hastened  the  amputation  of  a 
leg  with  which  he  was  engaged,  "  expressed, 
with  force,  bis  resolution  not  to  abandon  his 
post;  and  all  his  juniors,  rallying  around 
him,  swore  they  would  never  quit  him.  In 
this  difficult  conjuncture,"  he  continues, 
"  Mr.  Pelchet,  offieier  directeur  of  the  am- 
bulance, knew  how  to  display  tbe  resources 
of  bis  character,  his  ardent  zeal,  and  his  rare 
intelligence."  The  surgeon-in-chief,  in  truth, 
knew  bow  to  draw  out,  and  to  foster  those 
qualities,  whfcb,  after  all,  are  common  enough 
among  men;  and  his  own  superiors  knew 
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the  value  of  his  abiUtiee  for  snoh  work,  and 
at  what  price — no  very  exorbitant  one  in  the 
end — they  could  secure  the  use  of  them  for 
the  public  service.  The  market  of  iotelli- 
gence,  zeal  and  ingenuity,  is  not  worse  pro- 
vided nor  dearer  m  Britain  than  in  France. 
We,  too,  should  soon  find  the  wants  of  our 
army  in  all  departments  amply  supplied, 
could  we  but  take  heart  to  cast  loose  the 
bonds  of  official  routine,  and  to  set  the 
energy,  talents,  and  love  of  distinction  of  our 
men  and  officers  free  to  work  in  their  natural 
channels.  A  mun  point  m  the  moral  of  our 
tale  is  the  contrast  between  the  French  and 
British  military  policy  in  this  respect,  which 
will  appear  plainly  enough  as  we  proceed. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  of 
the  Rhine,  many  bloody  occasions  offered  for 
testing  the  value  of  the  ambulance  volante. 
Victory  was  occasionally  "  unfaithful,"  and, 
in  the  midst  of  disastrous  events  and  fright- 
ful' calamities,  Larrey  was  himself  wounded 
in  the  leg.  Under  the  vigorous  hands  of 
Hoche,  Pichegru  and  Desaiz,  affairs  were, 
however,  again  put  to  rights,  and  the  sur- 
geons of  the  army  were  inspired  with  renew- 
ed ardor  by  receiving,  for  the  first  time, 
authentic  evidences  of  satisfaction  from  the 
generals  in  chief  and  the  government.  It 
was  through  the  hands  of  General  Beauhar- 
nois  that  this  tribute  was  offered,  after  a 
general  and  bloody  battle  fought  with  the 
design  of  raising  the  blockade  of  Mayence : 
"  Amongst  the  brave  men  (wrote  the  general 
in  his  report  to  the  Convention)  whose  intelli- 
gence and  activity  brilliantly  served  the  re- 
public on  this  day,  I  must  not  leave  unmen- 
tioned  Adjutant- General  Bailly,  Abbatouchi 
of  the  light  artillery,  and  Surgeon-Major  Lar- 
rey, with  his  comrades  of  the  ambulance  volante^ 
whose  indefatigable  attentions  to  the  wounded 
have  diminished  the  afflictions  humanity  must 
suffer  in  such  a  day,  and  have  served  human- 
ity itself  by  contributing  to  the  preservation 
of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  country." 

A  junior  medical  officer  in  the  British 
army  on  service  '*  is  worse  treated  (says  Mr. 
Guthrie)  than  any  costermonger's  donkey  in 
Westminster  or  Shoreditch ;.  and  '^  of  the 
senior  branches  of  the  medical  department,  I 
will  only  say,  they  are  worse  treated  than 
the  juniors."  Can  we,  then,  reasonably  feel 
surprised  at  the  painful  contrast  between  the 
efficiency  of  the  medical  service  in  the  armies 
of  France  and  England;  or  can  we  refuse 
our  assent  to  Mr.  Guthrie's  conclusions : — 

"  If  the  country  cannot  five  sufficient  pay  and 
allowances  for  good  and  able  men,  it  is  not  the 


fault  of  the  doctors.  If  they  will  not  reward  ibem 
when  they  do  their  duty  well,  who  b  to  blao^t 
If  they  are  refused  the  same  indolgences,  the 
same  rewards,  the  same  promotion  as  the  rest  of 
the  army,  how  can  the  public  expect  them  to  be 
highly  efficient  ?*'♦ 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  the 
Rhine,  Larrey  remarks — 

^  We  had  few  internal  maladies :  the  good  eoo- 
stitntions  and  energies  of  the  soldierf,  the  good 
food  and  management,  the  severe  discipline  kept 
up  in  the  armv,  and  the  constant  activity  in  which 
Custine  kept  his  troops,  without  doubt  preserved 
them  in  health.  Good  diet,  and,  above  all,  exer- 
cise, are  the  best  antidotes  to  disease.** 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  army  gone 
into  cantonments,  than  a  low  fever  broke  out 
among  them,  which  made  no  great  progress, 
"  because  we  knew  how  to  attack  the  princi- 
pal causes.  We  caused  the  cantonments  to 
be  extended  so  as  to  relieve  overcrowding, 
and  we  had  huts  built  for  the  advanced 
guard.  The  bread  of  the  soldiers  was  im- 
proved, and  we  caused  potatoes,  vinegar, 
brandy  and  beer  to  be  served  out  daily." 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  next  cam- 
paign, Larrey  was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete 
the  organization  of  his  ambulance  volante,  and 
he  took  the  opportunity,  oficomplir  dee  voeux 
formie  depuie  long  tempe,  by  marrying  Mdlle. 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
M.  Laville-Leroux,  minister  of  finances  under 
Louis  XVI.  Scarcely  was  this  important 
step  taken,  when  be  received  the  commission 
of  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Corsica, 
and  was  ordered  to  repair  immediately  to 
Toulon,  where  he  presented  himself  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  army,  among  whom  was  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  commandant  of  the  artillery. 
The  surgeon-in- chief  promptly  set  himself  to 
work  to  organize  his  department,  and  soon 
had  every  article  necessary  for  the  surgical 
service  embarked.  The  English  cruisers, 
however,  intervened  to  cause  delay,  and 
Larrey  accompanied  the  inspector  of  hospi- 
tals to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  then  at  Nice,  where  he  held 
an  examination  of  the  young  medical  officers 
for  promotion,  and  as  he  tells  us,  distinguish- 
ed le  jeune  Gouraud,  who  subsequently  justi- 
fied his  judgment  by  attaining  to  the  first 
rank.  At  Nice  a  remarkable  feature  of  Lar- 
rey's  system  was  developed  into  great  activ* 
ity  by  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
among  able  colleagues  and  zealous  pupils — his 
juniors  he  always  calls  his  pupils — advan- 

*  Guthrie's  Misoellaneoua  Lecture^  1888. 
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tageously  placed  for  the  observation  of  the 
note  worthy  phenomena  offered  by  a  great 
zramber  of  internal  and  external  ailments.  He 
cpened  school,  as  he  alvrays  did,  at  every 
moment  of  leisure,  and  eave  lessons  in  path- 
ological anatomy,  producing,  among  other 
results,  a  special  memoir  on  drowning.  This 
course  of  life  was  prolonged  for  some  time  by 
the  audacity  of  the  English  cruisers.     And 
Britannia  still  continuing  to  rule  the  waves  of 
the  Golf  of  Jouan,  Larrey  was  invited  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  with  the  army 
of  eastern  Spain,  to  take  the  direction  of  the 
snmcal  service  of  that  army.    He  accord- 
ingly joined  the  head-quarters  of  General 
Uogommier  before  the  lines  of  Figueras, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  25  th  Brumaire,  an. 
HI.  (1704^,  two  days  before  a  general  as- 
Malt  was  aelivered  upon  the  Spanish  fortified 
position.     '*  Stimulated  by  the  evidences  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  that  illus- 
trious general,"  Larrey  emploved  the  interval 
m  preparing  apparatus  of  all  kinds  necessary 
for  his  service,  and  he  had  abundant  occasion 
for  theoL,    The  Spaniards  fought  like  furies, 
and  two  redoubts,  which  they  blew  up  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  entered  by  t^e 
French  soldiers,  produced  a  tableau  than 
which  it  was  impossible  to  imafl^ine  anything 
more  frightful  and  more  horrible.    The  gen- 
eral was  struck  by  a  shell,  which  caused  nim 
to  share  the  lot  of  the  brave  who  gloriously 
terminated  their  career  on  that  day.    There 
were  seven  hundred  men  wounded,  a  third  of 
ihem  very  severely.    They  were  all  operated 
upon  and  dressed  within  the  first  twelve 
hours.     Subsequent  events  were  more  for- 
tunate for  the  French  arms,  and  the  fortress 
of  Figueras,  a  ehefd'iBUvre  of  Yauban,  fell. 
The  provisions  de  guerre  et  de  bouche  found  in 
the  magazines  were  immense.      *'I  never 
saw,"  says  Larrey,  "  such  beautiful  hospital 
stores :  the  bandages  were  like  batiste,  and 
the  lint  was  as  fine  as  hyesue,  the  silk  of  which 
the  mantles  of  the  Roman  emperors  were 
fom^erly  made.     It  was  made  up  in  little 
packets,  tied  with  favors  of  different  colors, 
oy  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  ladies  of  her 
court." 

The  whole  of  the  winter  of  1795-6  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  siege  of  Rosas,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  troops  suffered  very  severely  from 
cold ;  many  sentinels,  both  French  and  Span- 
ish, being  frozen  to  death  on  their  posts.  It 
was  a  sort  of  prototype  of  Sebastopol  ;  but 
at  length,  when  the  town  was  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ashes,  and  the  ditch  filled  with  the 
dead,  the  garrison  evacuated  the  place  in  the 
nighty  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  hundred 


men,  escaped  by  sea.  Peace  was  soon  after 
concluded,  and  Larrey  returned  to  Paris,  to 
re-establish  his  broken  health,  and  to  see  hb 
family ;  but  no  rest  awaited  him  there.  He 
was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  hospital 
train  attached  to  the  troops  employed  in  re- 
storing order  in  the  Fauzbourg  Saint  An- 
toine,  and  when  that  was  over,  a  new  order 
sent  him,  for  the  third  time,  to  Toulon.  There 
he  forthwith  opened  school,  at  the  request  of 
a  large  number  of  military  and  naval  sur- 
geons, and  with  the  aid  of  his  pupil  Gouraud, 
set  energetically  to  work,  lecturing,  experi- 
menting, and  studying  disease,  until,  at  the 
request  of  the  general-in-chief,  and  the  Com- 
missary-General Yillemanzy,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  minister  of  war  to  turn  all  his.  atten- 
tion promptly  to  the  organization  of  amhu* 
lances  volantes  for  the  army  of  Italy.  He  re- 
paired accordingly  to  Milan,  where  the  head- 
quarters were,  and  on  his  arrival  found  that 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed, 
and  that  the  troops  had  retired  into  military 
positions  in  the  Venetian  states  and  Lom- 
bardy.  This  state  of  matters,  nevertheless, 
did  not  diminish  Bonaparte's  determination 
to  be  prepared  for  a  change,  and  Larrey  was 
ordered  to  proceed  with  his  work.  While 
the  hospital  carriages  were  in  course  of  being 
made,  he  and  his  faithful  ally,  the  Commis- 
sary-General Villemanzy,  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection throughout  all  the  stations  of  the 
army,  organizing  general  and  field  hospitals, 
examining  the  young  medical  officers,  and 
**  taking  all  the  measures  he  thought  expedi- 
ent for  the  improvement  of  the  service."  The 
narrative  of  this  tour  is  in  a  high  degree  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  showing  as  it  does 
the  care  and  foresight  with  which  the  mili- 
tary system  of  Bonaparte  was  conducted,  and 
how  thoroughly  the  mass  of  his  material 
strength  was  pervaded  and  informed  by  an 
enlightened  intelUgeuce.  The  two  function- 
aries proceeded  from  post  to  post,  and  estab- 
lished or  re-formed  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
gress, twelve  or  thirteen  hospitals.  In  the 
great  hospital  of  Padua,  which  Larrey  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  perfect  model,  he  established 
a  school  of  surgery  for  his  officers,  to  which 
he  shortly  afterwards  added  three  others,  in 
Milan,  Cremona,  and  Udine.  He  also  organ- 
ized at  Venice  the  medical  department  of  the 
expedition  to  Corfu,  furnishing  the  surgeon- 
majors  with  copious  instructions  for  the  san- 
atory management  of  the  troops,  and  himself 
supervising  the  provisions,  and  taking  special 
care  that  a  large  store  of  light  aliments  and 
suitable  liquors  should  be  embarked.  During 
the  tour  many  causes  of  insalubrity  ^^ 
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Testigatad,  and  measnroa  taken  for  their  re- 
moval. At  its  eoncloaion  M.  YillemaDsy,  as 
ordonnateur  en  chef^  formed  a  board  of  health 
of  the  chief  medical  officers  of  the  army,  at 
which,  under  his  own  presidency,  the  reports 
of  Larrey  were  considered.  The  result  was 
^WM  iuite  de  dispositions  sages  et  utiles,'^ 
amongst  which  was  the  formation  of  a  school 
of  anatomy  and  military  surgery  in  every 
principal  town  of  Italy,  where  there  were 
French  troops  and  hospitals.  In  order  to 
carry  these  wise  designs  into  execution,  Lar- 
rey proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Bemadotte, 
inspecting,  as  he  went,  the  hospitals  of  the 
first  and  second  lines,  examining  the  regi- 
mental medical  officers,  and  investigating  the 
cause  of  an  epidemic  disease  of  cattle,  which 
had  devastated  the  plains  of  Venetian  Friuli. 
Upon  this  plague  he  wrote  a  memoir,  for 
which  he  received  with  infinite  sensibility,  the 
thanks  of  the  government  of  IJdine — all  that 
had  been  left  them  to  give,  as  they  signifi- 
cantly assured  their  benefactor.   • 

The  peace  of  Campo  Formio  having  been 
signed,  Larrey  and  his  illustrious  friend  Desaix 
made  a  tour  of  pleasure  incognito — **sous  les 
habits  de  simples  partieuliers" — to  Trieste,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  met  with  some 
amusing  adventures,  and  the  Doctor  intro- 
duced the  great  captain  to  the  sea,  which  he 
had  never  before  laid  eyes  upon.  On  their 
return  to  Udine,  the  General  in-chief  celebrat- 
ed the  conclusion  of  peace  by  a  grand  inspec- 
tion of  the  whole  army,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  reviewed  the  first  division  of  the  legion 
d^ambulance  volants,  and  "  appeared  satisGed 
with  the  form  of  the  spring  carriages,  with 
the  manoouvres  which  the  legion  executed 
before  him,  and  with  the  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  individuals  who  composed  it." 

After  a  short  interval,  passed  in  the  per- 
formance of  bis  duties  as  professor  in  the  mil- 
itary hospital  of  Yal  de  Grace,  Larrey  set  sail 
from  Toulon,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  on 
board  the  ship  L'Orient,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Brueix,  in  company  with  the  General- 
in-Chief  Bonaparte,  and  the  etat-major  of  the 
army,  including  the  physician  and  surgeon- 
in-chief.  All  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  and 
convoy  defiled  with  majesty  before  the  flag- 
ship, to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  m 
the  midst  of  the  most  lively  acclamations,  ex- 
pressive of  the  general  satisfaction  at  the 
commencement  of  an  expedition  the  object  of 
which — the  invasion  of  Egypt — was  care- 
fully concealed.  The  manner  in  which  this 
armament  was  prepared,  embarked,  and  car- 
ried to  its  destination,  conveys  a  lesson  of 


reproof  and  instruction  apropos  to  our  own 
time  and  undertakings.  We  have  been  latdy 
asked  to  believe  that  the  despatch  of  some 
seven-and-twenty  thousand  men  from  the 
ports  of  England,  and  their  concentration  on 
the  shores  of  the  Crimea,  by  a  movement  of 
four  distinct  stages,  oecupying  a  period  of 
seven  months,  was  a  military  operation  un- 
equalled in  the  annals  of  the  world.  The 
vastness  of  the  enterprise,  and  its  monstroos 
difficulty,  have  been  subsequently  pleaded  in 
excuse  for  a  want  of  organization  in  every 
department  of  the  expedition,  which  brought 
about  those  horrible  and  heart-rending  results 
that  have  induced  the  deepest  despondency, 
as  a  6t  and  natural  sequence  to  the  outburst 
of  childish  and  ignorant  vanity  wherewith 
every  judicious  Englishman  was  made  to 
grieve  during  the  past  year.  Larrey  says 
the  army  which  embarked  at  Toulon,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1798,  consisted  of  thirty  thou- 
sand picked  soldiers.  On  his  way,  Bonaparte 
captured  Malta,  occupying  eight  days  in  the 
siege,  and  he  disembarked  at  Alexandria,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  thus  completing  the  opera- 
tion of  transit  in  six  weeks.  We  had  the 
greatest  naval  arsenals  and  the  largest  steam 
Seet  in  the  world,  the  most  extensive  and  va- 
rious repertory  of  mechanical  power  to  draw 
upon.  Bonaparte  had  to  contend  with  im- 
perfect means  of  transport,  and  a  national  in- 
aptitude for  maritime  enterprise ;  ^ut  in  his 
case,  any  deficiency  of  material  strength  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  energy  of  a 
ruling  mind.  How  this  worked  in  reference 
to  the  medical  department,  Larrey  explains 
in  a  few  words.  He  knew  no  more  than  that 
the  expeditioh  was  an  important  one,  and  that 
its  chief,  sijustement  celebre,  held  it  to  be  so. 
That  was  knowledge  enough  for  the  heads  of 
departments ;  the  conduct  of  the  details  of 
preparation  was  left  with  confidence  and 
safety  to  their  care.  "  A  decree  of  the  com- 
mission of  armament  was  issued,  authorizing 
the  medical  officers  in  chief  to  procure  as- 
sistants, and  all  the  mean^  necessary  for  their 
respective  services."  Larrey  and  his  colleague 
Desgenettes,  the  physician-in-chief,  acted 
promptly  and  completely  in  its  execution. 
'^  I  wrote  (says  the  former)  to  the  schools  of 
medicine  of  Montpelier  and  Toulouse  to  re- 
quest them  to  send  me,  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay;  a  certain  number  of  surgeons,  well 
instructed,  courageous,  and  capable  of  bear- 
ing  painful  and  tedious  campaigns.  Scarcely 
was  my  invitation  known  in  the  schools  when 
the  honor  of  sharing  in  our  perils  and  our 
glory  became  an  object  of  warm  contention, 
and  shortly  a  hundred  and  eight  surgeons 
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(exclusive  of  the  reginfental  medical  officers) 
'Were  united  under  my  orders.    I  exnployed 
^he  conlinues)  those  who  were  at  Toulon, 
during  our  short  stay  there,  in   preparing 
thirty  chests  of  dressing  materials,  Gt  to  he 
carried  on  the  hacks  of  animals  in  the  rear  of 
the  divisions.    The  surgeons,  at  the  same 
time,  were  exercised  in  the  practice  of  their 
art,  in  the  military  hospital  of  instruction  of 
the  place.    I  had  a  complete  collection  made 
of  instruments  and  utensils  of  surgery,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  flexible  litters  easy  to  be 
carried  into  all  sorts  of  places.     Desgenettes 
directed   the  preparation  and  reception   of 
medicines  ;  the  other  branches  of  the  medi- 
cal service  were  equally  provided  for  by  the 
administrators  in  chief  of  the  army."     We 
are  not  informed  as  to  how  many  acres  of  lint, 
gallons  of  balsam  of  capaiba,  or  tons  of  stick- 
log  plaster  were  embarked  ;  but  we  are  as- 
sured  that  everything  necessary  or  likely  to 
be  useful  was  provided,  and  that  the  medical 
stores  were  separated  and  distributed  among 
the  ships  ready  for  use  in  case  of  an  action 
at  sea,  or  at  the  moment  of  disembarkation. 
Doubtless  they  were  not  packed  by  hundreds- 
weight  in  bales,  at  some  wholesale    drug 
warehouse^  and  shot  from  wagons  into  the 
bold  of  a  transport,  there  to  be  buried  under 
a  cairn  of  shot  and  shell .    The  surgeons  were 
abo  disposed  of  among  the  transports,  and  so 
distributed  that  no  vessel  of  above  a  hundred 
men  was  unprovided  with  a  medical  officer. 
After  leaving  Malta,  Larrey  began  to  sus- 
pect where  he  was  going,  and  he  accordingly 
prepared  from  such  materials  of  information 
as  were  within  his  reach,  a  notice  instructive 
ti  reglementaire,  which  be  addressed  to  his 
colleagues,  surgeons  of  the  first  class,  rela- 
tive to  their  respective  services,  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  climate  of  Egypt  on  the  health 
of  Europeans  newly  arrived,  and  to  the  pes- 
tilential carbuncle.    The  assault  of  Alexan- 
dria, immediately  after  the  landing  of  the 
army,  tested  the  value  of  all  these  prepara- 
tions.    The  dey  gave  the  doctors  about  two 
hundred   and  fifty  patients,  among   whom 
were  Eleber,  Menou,  and  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Lescale.    These  were  all  accommodated 
in  the  Capuchin  convent,  which,  we  are  told, 
finally  became  a  very  great  establishment.  On 
the  6  th  of  July,  Bonaparte  began  his  march  up- 
on Cairo,  and  Larrey  and  Desgenettes  followed 
his  columns,  having  employed  the  few  days 
they  remained  at  Alexandria  in  organizing 
stationary  hospitals,  in  attaching  an  ambu- 
lance  to  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
army,  and  in  forming  a  corps  de  reserve  of 
surgeons,  making  a  sixth  ambulance,  to  re- 


mun  with  the  surgeon-in-chief  at  head  quar- 
ters. The  passage  of  the  desert  for  the  first 
time  seems  to  have  made  a  very  lively  im- 
pression upon  Larrey. 

It  was  not  until  the  fifth  day,  that  they 
arrived  at  Damanhour,  the  first  spot  offering 
them  any  resource ;  and  never  did  army  ex- 
perience so  great  vicissitudes,  and  so  painful 
privations,  as  during  the  march.  Struck 
with  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  marching  all 
on  foot  over  a  sand  more  burning  still,  trav- 
ersing immense  plains  frightfully  arid,  where 
they  barely  found  a  few  ditches  of  muddy 
water,  almost  solid,  the  most  vigorous  sol- 
diers, devoured  by  thirst  and  overcome  by 
heat,  sank  under  the  weight  of  their  arms. 
The  manner  in  which  death  approached  these 
sufferers  was  strange.  **  They  perished  as  if 
by  extinction.  This  death,  says  Larrey, 
**  appeared  to  me  sweet  and  calm,  for  one 
of  them  said  to  me  at  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  that  he  found  himself  in  a  state  of  com- 
fort inexpressible."  They  were  also  con- 
tinually harassed  by  swarms  of  Arabs,  among 
the  first  of  whose  victims  was  a  surgeon  of 
the  ambulance.  Amidst  these  troubles,  Bo- 
naparte was  kicked  by  an  Arab  horse,  re- 
ceiving a  very  severe  contusion  on  his  right 
leg,  which  threatened  mischief,  but  the  case 
was  soon  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  by 
the  cares  of  Larrey,  notwithstanding  the 
painful  march  and  the  natural  activity  of  the 
patient,  which  forbad  repose.  Arrived  at 
Cairo,  Larrey  lost  no  time  in  organizing  a 
sort  of  .heaid-quarters  for  his  department. 
He  formed  a  school  of  practical  surgery  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  surgeons  of  the 
army,  and  addressed  to  his  colleagues,  sur- 
geons of  the  first  class,  a  memoir  on  the  epi- 
demic ophthalmia,  which  began  to  show  it- 
self in  a  formidable  manner  among  the  troops. 
The  climate  and  the  sabres  of  the  Mame- 
lukes provided  patients  in  abundance,  many 
of  whom  had  limbs  cut  clean  off  by  those 
terrible  weapons.  The  repose,  too,  they  were 
beginning  to  enjoy  after  the  first  storm  had 
passed  over,  was  disturbed  by  what  the 
Frenchman  calls  a  revolt  of  the  people  of 
Cairo,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  him- 
self a  narrow  escape,  when  passing  through 
"a  horde  of  assassins,"  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  assist  General  Dupuy,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  lance.  On  returning  to  his 
duty,  what  was  his  astonishment  to  find  the 
bleeding  corpses  of  two  worthy  comrades, 
Roussel  and  Mongin,  surgeons  of  the  first 
class,  stretched  on  the  threshold  of  the  hos- 
pital, where  they  fell  fighting  *'  ~ 
other  brave  soldiers.     '*ThA| 
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asjlum  of  the  sick  to  be  respected,  but  it  was 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives." 

Larrey  accompanied  Bonaparte  through- 
out the  campaign  of  Syria,  and  took  his  part 
in  all  the  important  transactions  of  that  dis- 
astrous expedition.  In  foreseeing  and  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  new  forms  of  danger,  and 
the  unprecedented  difficulties  of  this  warfare, 
l^e  showed  his  accustomed  penetration,  and 
the  fertility  of  his  mind.  His  ambulance  car- 
riages, for  example,  were  no  longer  available, 
ana  he  therefore  procured  a  hundred  wicker- 
work  cradles,  which  he  had  suspended,  by 
pairs,  by  means  of  elastic  straps,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  humps  of  fifty  camels.  In 
each  of  these  baskets  a  wounded  man  could 
lie  fit  full  length.  The  means  of  transport 
were,  he  says,  the  first  object  of  'his  atten- 
tion. He  himself  mount^  a  dromedary, 
and  rode  hither  and  thither  over  the  desert, 
to  whatever  spot  was  most  encumbered  with 
the  sick  or  wounded.  In  the  course  of  this 
service,  the  want  of  materials  for  broth  for 
bis  patients  taught  Larrey  the  use  of  a  dead 
camel,  which  he  found  to  be  very  superior 
to  horse-flesh,  being  nourishing,  and  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste.      Before  St.  Jean 


d  Acre  the  plague  showed  itself  among  the 
troops  with  frightful  violence,  and  there  was 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals.  Scarcely  any  spot  could 
be  found  safe  from  the  sorties  of  the  besieg- 
ed ;  the  only  beds  procurable  for  the  sick 
were  the  leaves  of  reeds,  of  which  there  was 
but  a  scanty  supply.  Wine,  vinegar,  and 
medicines  were  wanting.  There  was  great 
misery  in  every  form  experienced  by  the 
whole  army.  During  the  siege,  Larrey  never 
enjoyed  a  moment  ot  calm,  and  of  perfect 
repose.  The  wounded  amounted  to  about 
two  thousand,  among  whom  were  many  on- 
cers of  rank.  Caffarelli,  who  had  honored 
Larrey  with  his  esteem  and  friendship,  and 
who  had  even  conceived  a  project  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  military 
surgery,  he  was,  to  his  eternal  regret,  unable 
to  save.  The  chief  engineer,  Sanson,  Duroc, 
Eugene  Beauhamois,  Lannes,  Arrighi,  nar- 
rowly escaped.  The  latter,  when  in  the 
breaching  battery,  had  his  caroted  artery 
divided  by  a  ball,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
promptitude  of  a  gunner,  who  afterwards 
Decame  Monsieur  Pellissier,  an  officer  in  the 
Imperial  Guards,  in  thrusting  his  fingers  into 
the  wound,  and  keeping  them  there  until 
Larrey  arrived,  and  secured  the  bleeding 
vessel,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  bullets  and 
balls.  At  length,  after  thirteen  successive 
assaults,  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  yielded  be- 


fore the  obstinacy  of  Sfar  Sidney  Smith  ;  and 
the  siege  of  Acre  having  been  raised,  it  was 
determined  to  retreat  upon  E^ypt,  carrying 
off  all  the  wounded.  For  this  purpose,  ai 
Larrey  states,  Bonaparte  gave  up  his  own 
horses,  and  marched  on  foot  with  the  army. 
The  evacuation  of  the  wounded  was  accom- 
pliibed  with  great  success,  and  Larrey  refers 
to  it  with  satisfaction,  as  a  grand  triumph  of 
field  surgery.  He  seems,  tnilf»  to  have 
been  very  glad  to  get  back  to  Cairo,  near 
which  they  were  met  by  General  Dugua,  who 
came  out  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  to  wel- 
come and  assist  their  return.  *^  With  what 
pleasure,"  exclaims  Larrey,  ''  did  we  again 
see  our  brave  companions !  Fatigued  by  the 
labors  of  a  long  campaign,  enfeebled  by 
continual  privations,  blackened  by  the  bum- 
mg  sun  of  the  desert,  we  embraced  brothers 
and  friends,  bound  to  us  by  interest  and 
glory,  in  the  spot  where  we  had  created  a 
new  country,  in  the  midst  of  a  strange 
people. 

Larrey  followed  Bonaparte  to  the  Pyra- 
mids, on  the  topmost  stone  of  the  greatest 
of  which  he  carved  his  name,  comme  iani 
dTautres,  He  was  also  actively  engaged  in 
the  first  battle  of  Aboukir,  where  he  again 
evinced  his  aptitude  in  accommodating  means 
to  ends,  by  substituting  hospital  boats  for 
carriages  or  camels,  and  in  them  conveyiw 
the  crowd  of  wounded  men  without  any  acci- 
dent to  Alexandria.  These  boats  were  pro* 
vided  with  flexible  litters,  wine,  vinegar, 
brandy,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  reserve  maga- 
zine of  medical  munitions.  The  routine  prac- 
tice of  Uiat  army  was  manifestly  for  each 
officer,  charged  with  a  department  or  a  pofit> 
to  do  the  best  he  possibly  could  to  advance 
the  service,  caring  little  for  old  formalaries 
or  customs.  There  was  no  waiting  for  orders 
from  a  departmental  chief  at  Paris ;  what- 
ever was  known  to  be  necessary  and  possible 
was  resolved  upon,  and  done  at  the  same 
instant. 

Bonaparte  having  got  tired  of  the  not  very 
profitable  work  in  which  he  was  engaged^ 
took  his  departure  in  a  manner  which  Larrey 
characteristically  describes : —  *'  After  cele- 
brating the  battle  of  Aboukir  by  a  fete  which 
he  gave  to  the  generals,  chiefs  of  corps  and 
departments,  he  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  inspect  the  coast,  from  the  lake  Burlos  to 
Alexandria.  He  embarked  for  France  on 
the  22d  of  August  (a  week  or  two  after- 
wards), leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to 
General  Kleber.  Notwithstanding  the  confi- 
dence with  which  this  general  inspired  the 
soldiers,  they  deeply  regretted  their  first 
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Udefp  and  the  Egyptians  only  consoled  them- 
«lve8  for  his  departure  by  the  hope    he 

Eire  them  in  his  last  proclamation,  that  they 
oald  one  day  see  him  affain.  Matters  soon 
legan  to  go  on  badly,  aftbough  Larrey  did 
|Dt  fail  to  re-establish  his  school  of  anatomy 
md  practical  surgery,  the  instruction  in 
irliich  had  been  suspended  during  the  oam- 
paign  of  Syria.  The  schoolmasler  was,  how- 
ftTer,  soon  forced  again  to  go  abroad.  El 
Ajrych  was  forced  to  capitulate  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  when  the  Turks  violated  the  condi- 
tions, and  did  not  respect  even  the  medical 
oflScers,  of  one  of  whom  the  barbarians  cut 
off  the  head  while  he  was  dressing  a  wound. 
Lord  Keith,  too,  refused  to  sanction  the 
terms  of  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt,  concluded  with  the  Turks,  and  would 
not  allow  a  single  Frenchman  to  embark, 
eicept  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  people  of 
Cairo  also  revolted  again;  and  Kleber,  driv- 
en to  bay,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Heliopolis.  On  their  re- 
turn the  army  were  very  much  dbgusted  at 
finding  Cairo  occupied  by  50,000  Turks,  who 
had  made  several  attempts  upon  the  farm 
where  the  head-quarters  and  the  hospital 
were  located.  In  one  of  these  attacks  Des- 
geoettes,  the  Physician- in- Chief,  was  wound- 
ed in  the  head.  It  became  necessary  to  in- 
TMt  the  town,  and  in  the  course  of  the  oper- 
ifioos  the  besieging  army  suffered  great 
prirations.  Nevertheless,  Cairo  finally  fell, 
and  a  heavy  contribution  imposed  upon  the 
inhabitants  supplied  the  means  of  wiping 
off  arrears  of  pay,  and  of  refitting  all  parts  of 
the  service — the  medical  among  the  rest. 
Fbere  was  another  moment  of  repose,  and 
^^un  the  school  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and 
finical  instruction  was  opened,  and  an  ex- 
mination  of  regimental  surgeons  for  promo- 
ion  was  ordered  by  Kleber.  A  sad  event 
hortly  clouded  this  fair  weather.  General 
□eber  was  assassinated  by  Soleyman  £1 
Jhalehjfjeune  Pkilistin,  who  was  dealt  with 
iccordiiig  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  His 
■ight  hand  was  burnt  off,  and  he  was  then 
mpaled  alive.  Larrey  was  astonished  at  and 
idmired  the  courage  with  which  the  assassin 
bore  his  cruel  fate,  vvithout  uttering  a  groan. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  venture  upon  a  word  of 
condemnation  of  the  savages  who  inflicted 
Ihat  barbarous  punishment ;  but  he  investi- 
gated the  mode  of  its  action,  and  he  deposit- 
ed the  skeleton  of  the  victim  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Menou  succeeded  Kle- 
ber in  the  command,  and  his  rule  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  favorable  to  the  medi- 
cal department.    He  reformed  the  adminis- 


tration, gave  orders  for  the  organization  of 
the  hospitals  and  ambulances,  recompensed 
the  courage  and  zeal  of  the  medical  officers, 
by  increased  appointments,  formed  a  private 
council,  into  which  he  introduced  the  Physi- 
cian and  Surgeonin-Chief,  and  by  many 
other  improvements  so  far  amended  the  state 
of  the  army,  that  the  soldier,  wanting  nothing, 
was  no  longer  tormented,  with  a  desire  of 
returning  to  his  country.  Another  short 
period  of  comfort  supervened,  and  the 
French,  in  the  third  year  of  their  sojourn, 
began  to  feel  themselves  quite  at  home  in 
Egypt ;  when,  au  mileur  de  ces  jouissances 
inexprimables,  twenty  thousand  English 
effected  a  landing  at  Aboukir.  The  ambu- 
lances were  again  pot  into  marching  order ; 
and  the  columns  advanced  calmly,  but  firmly, 
upon  the  English,  whom  they  would  have 
inevitably  beaten  but  for  a  series  of  unhappy 
circumstances,  respecting  which  Larrey  de- 
clines offering  a  certain  opinion.  The  battle 
gave  thirteen  hundred  wounded,  among 
whom  were  six  generals.  That  2l8t  of 
March,  1801,  was  a  weary  day  for  the  French 
surgeons,  who  were  constantly  occupied  for 
the  eight  or  ten  following  days  and  nights  in 
dressing  the  wounded. 

In  this  campaign  *' nothing  succeeded." 
Sickness  increased.  The  hospitals  became 
over-crowded,  and  the  material  and  personal 
means  of  performing  the  duty  daily  grew 
less.  In  the  defence  of  Fort  Marabou,  two 
surgeons  were  killed,  and  a  third  had  a  leg 
shot  away;  while,  during  the  blockade  of 
Alexandria,  the  cavalry  norses  had  to  be 
killed  for  food  for  the  sick — and  very  good 
broth  their  flesh  made«  and  very  agreeable 
to  eat,  with  some  little  care  m  the  prepara- 
tion, although  certain  pusillanimous  and  un- 
enlightened persons  murmured  against  its 
use.  "  At  least,"  says  Larrey,  **  I  was  very 
happy  by  my  example  to  establish  confidence 
in  this  fresh  provision,  the  only  kind  we  were 
able  to  get."  At  length  matters  arrived  at 
an  extremity,  and  a  council  of  war  having 
been  held,  at  which  the  two  chief  medical 
officers  assisted,  it  was  agreed  that  further 
resistance  was  impossible.  A  capitulation 
accordingly  was  cod  eluded,  the  report  of  the 
medical  officers  being  annexed  to  the  articles, 
and  the  army  was  allowed  to  return  to 
France  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  The 
moment  the  capitulation  was  signed,  Larrey 
visited  the  English  camp  and  hospitals,  of 
which  he  gives  a  favorable  account.  The  field 
hospitals,  he  says,  were  well  kept,  and  provided 
with  everything  necessary,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  inspector-general  (M.  Yonck,  as 
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be  calls  him),  who  had  the  entire  medical 
And  Administrative  control  of  the  service,  with 
no  middleman  between  him  and  the  General- 
in-Chief.  Larrey  and  M.  Savaresi,  then  act- 
inia Physician-in- Chief,  were  named  members 
01  the  Commission  of  Armament  for  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  to  them, 
in  concert  with  Inspector-General  Young,  was 
conGded  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Thirteen 
hundred  of  these,  not  including  a  corps  of  in- 
valids, were  embarked  in  twelve  hospital  ships 
and  sailed  with  the  army.  Three  hundred  were 
left  at  Alexandria,  confided  to  the  care 
and  kindness  of  Inspector-Qeneral  Young, 
and  two  monthj  later  they  all  returned 
cured  to  France.  The  whole  army  was  em- 
barked between  the  2dd  of  September  and 
the  l7th  of  October,  and  on  the  latter  day 
in  the  evening  Lnrrey  sailed,  in  company 
with  the  General  in-Chief,  in  the  English 
frigate  Diana.  It  was  not  i^ithout  emotion 
and  sincere  regret  that  he  saw  fading  away 
from  his  gaze  the  interesting  and  cele- 
brated country  were  Frenchmen  had,  in  so 
short  A  time,  wrought  so  many  wonders. 
Upon  neuring  the  const  of  France,  however, 
otlier  thoughts  arose,  and  the  wanderer  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  happiness  of  meetmg  wife 
and  child,  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  not  yet 
seen.  Shortly  he  was  recompensed  for  all 
his  sufferings  by  the  reception  he  met  with 
from  the  Government,  who  expressed  the 
fullost  approval  of  his  conduct  and  that  of 
the  mcdicnl  staff  generally,  the  Minister  of 
War  confirming  all  the  promotions  he  had 
recommended. 

Larrey  was  not  left  without  more  sub- 
stantial rewards,  having  been,  a  year  before 
his  ri'turn,  appointed,  by  a  special  decree  of 
the  First  Consul,  surgeon -m-chief  of  the 
consular  guard.  Yet  the  sweetest  moment 
of  his  life  was,  he  Eays,  when  he  received  at 
Marseilles,  from  all  the  soldiers  of  the  army 
and  from  his  comrudos,  the  touching  demon- 
stration of  their  friendship  and  gratitude. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
LMrroy  was  enrolled  among  its  members,  and 
soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank  of  officer. 
He  remained!  at  Paris,  always  teaching  his 
art,  until  the  Emperor  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  in  order  to  avenge  France 
for  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
when  he  joined  the  imperial  head-quarters 
at  Boulogne.  The  English  were  finapph  de 
tfrreur^  when,  in  consequence  of  an  untoward 
event  at  Trafalgar,  afiUrs  put  on  a  new  face, 
and  the  grand  annr  was  disembarked,  and 
WMrched  across  the  Rhine.  During  the 


campaign  of  scarcely  fifteen  days,  which  ter« 
minated  with  the  surrender  of  Ulm,  Larrey 
served  with  the  imperial  guard,  and  he  de» 
scribes  with  great  gusto  the  exhilarating 
spectacle  of  the  evacuation  of  the  garrisoa 
as  prisoners  of  war.  His  Majesty,  attended 
by  his  staff,  and  in  the  centre  of  his  army, 
drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  placed  himself 
upon  a  detached  hillock,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  army  of  the  enemy  defiled.  The  glitter- 
ing of  arms,  the  waving  of  banners,  an  air  of 
satisfaction  and  joy  beaming  on  every  coun* 
tenande,  all  announced,  in  this  part  of  the 
picture,  success  and  victory.  The  other  ude 
presented  a  very  different  aspect  A  con- 
siderable body  of  infantry,  marching  in  close 
columns,  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  glacis, 
after  having  defiled  before  the  French  army. 
The  cavalry,  dismounting,  gave  up  their 
horses  to  French  dragoons  on  foot.  Auster- 
litz  shortly  followed ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  1st  December,  1805,  the  Emperor 
sent  for  Larrey,  and  ordered  him  to  take  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  medical  service,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  M.  Percy,  who  had  not  then  joined 
the  imperial  head-quarters.  He  further  di- 
rected him  to  take  all  fittmg  measures  to  as- 
sure prompt  relief  to  the  wounded,  which 
was  done  with  the  usual  zeal  and  complete- 
ness. The  approaching  battle  was  announced 
in  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  his  Majesty  passed  through  the  lines, 
the  soldiers,  electrified  by  his  presence,  all, 
by  a  spontaneous  movement,  formed  and  lit 
brands  of  straw,  and  in  an  instant  more  than 
80,000  men  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
grand  illumination.  The  Inspector-General 
Percy  arrived  towards  the  middle  of  the  bat- 
tle, ajdd  Larrey  fell  back  upon  his  duties  with 
the  imperial  guard,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  received  an  order  from  his  Majesty  to  em- 
balm the  body  of  Morlan,  Colonel  of  horse 
chasseurs,  who  was  killed  in  the  first  charge. 
The  peace  of  Presburg  again  released  Lar- 
rey, and  he  again  returned  to  his  teaching  at 
Paris. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  call  to  arms 
sounded  afresh,  and  Larrey  served  with  the 
Imperial  Guard  in  Che  campaigns  of  Saxony 
and  Prussia,  of  Poland,  in  the  campaigns  of 
Spain  of  1808-9,  and  in  that  of  Austria.  As 
we  must  economize  our  space,  we  shall  re- 
strict ourselves  to  the  recital  of  a  few  inci- 
dents from  the  interesting  narrative  of  those 
stirring  events,  selecting  such  as  seem«  more 
particularly  to  point  the  moral  of  our  tale. 
Larrey  regrets  not  having  assbted  at  the  fa- 
mous batOe  of  Jena :  the  rapid  movements 
of  Uie  Emperor  prevented  him  from  enjoying 
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kliat  pleasure.     He  accompanied  the  cavalry 
^f  the  guard  with  his  ambulance  volanU ; 
bat  the  infontry  of  the  guard,  brought  post 
&om  Paris,  passed  them,  and  was  with  the 
Emperor  at'  the  head  of  the  central  col- 
umn of  the  army.     The  consequence  of  this 
xmpid  movement  was,  that  the  more  severe 
wounds  could  not  be  treated  in  the  field,  or 
until  some  time  after  the  battle ;  and  it  is  a 
canon  of  Larrey's,  that  in  order  to  afford  im- 
portant operations  a  fair  chance  of  success, 
they  should   be  performed  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  shock  of   the 
wound  that  renders  them  necessary.     The 
proper  method  is,  he  says,  to  place  the  field- 
noapitals  as  near  as  possible  to  the  line  of 
battle,  and  to  form  head-quarters,  to  which 
all  the  wounded  requiring  operations  should 
be  brought  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  sur- 
geon-io -chief,  or  under  his  immediate  obser- 
Tstion.     One  ought  always  begin  with  those 
nost  dangerously  hurt,  without  regard  to 
rtnk  or  distinctions.    Those  less  injured  can 
wait  till  their  brothers-in-arms,  horribly  mu- 
tilated, have  been  treated,  otherwise  these 
irill  cease  to  exist  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  live 
beyond  the  morrow.     It  is  easy  for  those 
lUghUy  wounded  to  repair  to  the  hospitals 
}f  the  first  or  second  hne,  especially  lor  offi- 
xra,  who  commonly  do  not  want  means  of 
;r&nsport.    The  brilliant  day  of  Jena  herald- 
sd  one  of  the  most  glorious  days  of  Napo- 
leon— the  27th  October,  1800 — when,  under 
a  beautiful  autumnal  sun,  he  entered  Berlin 
in  triumph,  and  received  the  keys  of  the  city 
Crom  the  magistrates,  who  met  him  in  pro- 
eeasion.     Larrey  was  brilliantly  received  by 
the  doctors  and  academicians,  among  whom 
he  specially  mentions  Humboldt;  but  the 
marked  objects  of  his  devotion  were  the  me- 
morials and  works  of  the  great  Frederick, 
'*one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  modem 
times.*'     He  saw,  at  Sans  Souci,  not  without 
a  certain  emotion,  the  couch  whereon  the 
hero  had  died,  and  the  furniture  he  had 
used.     In  his  mausoleum  at  Potsdam  he  was 
iospired  with  the  most  profound  veneration, 
and  invited  to  a  religious  silence.    The  fort- 
ress of  Spandau,  a  masterpiece  of  art,  he 
examined  with  the  greatest  interest.     This 
campaign,  like  that  of  Uhn  and  Austerlitz, 
was  remarkable  for  an  ahnost  complete  im- 
munity from  disease,  a  phenomenon  which 
Larrey  attributes  to  the  moral  effect  of  suc- 
cess, to  the  constant  bodily  activity  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rapid  movements  of  the 
army,  and  even  in  some  degree  to  the  wants 
produced  by  its  outstripping  the  commissa- 
riat train.    The  marches  in  the  campaign  of 


1805  had  been  constantly,  for  days,  in  snow 
and  rain,  and  so  rapid  as  never  to  permit  the 
soldiers  to  dry  their  clothes.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  an  advantage,  upon  ar- 
riving, all  wet,  at  the  bivouac,  to  be  forced 
by  hunger  to  seek  and  cut  wood  for  the  fires, 
to  forage  for  materials  for  soup,  and  to  make 
it,  rather  than  to  find  food  ready  at  hand,  and 
so  to  be  induced  to  lie  down  to  sleep  at  once 
under  the  influence  of  cold  and  fntiguc.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  these 
campaigns  were  made  in  a  land  abounding 
with  bread,  flour,  vegetables,  and  beer.  The 
inactivity  and  the  civilization  of  Beilm,  and 
the  fogs  and  rains  of  November,  soon 
brought  their  customary  attendants  in  a 
train  of  diseases,  the  causes  of  which  were 
removed  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  the  army  marched  for  Poland,  and  the 
soldiers  verj  quickly  regained  their  strength 
and  vigor. 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  Emperor  in- 
augurated the  polish  campaign  by  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  his  Majesty's 
coronation,  and  of  the  day  of  Austerlitz,  an- 
nouncing that  the  Russians,  whom  they  had 
beaten  that  day  twelve  months,  were  now 
before  them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
At  the  same  time  he  instituted,  by  a  solemn 
decree,  the  Temple  of  Glory,  ordering  it  to 
be  built  on  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine  at  Paris.  These  proceedings  made 
a  lively  impression  upon  the  soldiers,  and,  no 
doubt,  contributed  to  the  rapid  reestablish- 
ment  of  their  health.  They  occasioned  no 
less  sensation  among  the  Poles.  Those  worthy 
descendants  of  the  Samaritans  flocked  from 
all  quarters  to  supplicate  the  French  monarch 
to  take  the  nation  under  his  protection,  and 
to  give  it  a  chief.  The  march  from  Posen  to 
Pulstusk  and  back  to  Warsaw,  accomplished 
by  the  Imperial  Guard  in  nineteen  days,  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  In  many  parts  the 
men  marched  through  thick  mud,  reaching 
to  their  waists  and  to  the  bellies  of  the 
horses ;  yet  the  field  hospital  kept  its  place, 
and  the  light  spring- wagons,  on  two  wheels, 
were  found  to  work  better  than  four-wheeled 
carriages,  or  even  bat-horses.  I'he  sick  list 
grew  larger  accordingly,  a  circumstance 
which  Larrey  turned  to  advantage,  by  devot- 
ing one  day  m  each  week  to  a  clinical  confer- 
ence at  his  hospital  at  Warsaw,  where  he 
was  about  to  open  a  complete  course  of 
military  surgery  when  the  trumpet  again 
sounded,  and,  on  1st  of  February,  1807,  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  army.  There  was 
about  three  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
the  thermometer  was  six  or  seven  degrees 
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of  the  pontoon  wbereon  the  three  monarchs 
coaferredy  accompanied  by  their  great  offi- 
cers, at  aome  distance ;  the  strong  castle  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  right  opposite  the  pon- 
toon^  formed  a  picture  the  most  animated 
sod  interesting.  Larrey,  as  was  his  wont, 
lost  no  time  in  examining  the  enemy's  camp, 
io  which  he  was  surprised  to  find  Calmucks 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  darts,  with 
the  former  of  which  they  were  able  to  kill  a 
bird  at  a  very  great  distance.  "  We  had 
not,"  he  adds,  with  a  sort  of  gentle  regret, 
"  any  of  our  troops  wounded  by  this  species 
of  arm." 

On  his  return  to  Paris  through  Jena,  the 
professors  of  that  university  received  Larrey 
with  all  the  honors,  conferring  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine.  The  Emperor 
at  the  same  time  proceeded  to  Milan,  to  be 
crowned  King  of  Italy,  upon  which  occasion 
he  remembered  the  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  his 
guard,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honorable 
distinction  of  Chevalier  of  the  Iron  Crown. 

Larrey's  service  ii^  Spain  was  begun  with 
a  general  inspection  and  reformation  of  the 
medical  department,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  military  surgery  at  Madrid. 
With  the  former  duty  he  was  specially 
charged  by  the  Government,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  it  by  associating  with  him- 
self a  board  formed  of  the  principal  medicnl 
officers,  which  sat  three  times  a-week,  and 
framed  regulations  for  the  department  in  all 
its  branches.  In  an  insurrection  at  Madrid 
he  had  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life.  He 
was  repeatedly  fired  at  in  riding  through  a 
crowd  of  the  iiisurgents,  and  on  reaching  the 
hospital  .was  obliged  to  arm  his  surgeons  and 
the  convalescents  for  its  defence.  He  obvi- 
ously dwells  with  but  little  pleasure  upon 
this  portion  of  his  autobiography,  which 
closea  early  in  1809,  in  his  seizure  with  a 
fever  that  nearly  proved  fatal.  The  arrival 
of  the  Emperor  at  Vittoria  did,  indeed,  rouse 
him  a  fittle.  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
tTfing  a  new  mode  of  cure  upon  the 
person  of  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  but  it 
IS  pbuB  that  his  chateaux  d^Espagne 
weif  bj  DO  means  pleasant  places  in  his 
neriioiy* 

In  ApriU  1809^  Larrey  sgain  left  Paris  to 
join  the  in^erial  guard  m  Bavaria,  and  after 
a  rapi'  vuieh^  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  BtDjperQir  enter  the  castle  of  Schoenbrun. 
He  wae  re^ejyed  by  Napoleon  with  kindness, 
Wi  M^eety  ordered  him  to  prepare  his 
l^anotlier  campaign.  They 
*■  ■^  *■*  time  litonght  into  use  at 
w  wagram^  after  the  former  of 


which  the  wounded  collected  in  the  ible  of 
Lobau  suffered  much  from  a  "grand  pen- 
ury*' of  commissariat  supplies.  An  excellent 
soup  was,  however,  made  of  horse-flesh,  and 
seasoned  with  gunpowder,  the  latter  of 
which,  we  are  assured,  did  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  impart  its  black  color  to  the  broth, 
which  was  clarified  in  the  process  of  cooking. 
At  Wagram  there  was  a  large  number  of 
wounded,  the  most  of  them  furtement  mal- 
traites  par  le  canon  ;  but  they  were  all  taken 
care  of  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Napo- 
leon, that  he  rewarded  Larrey  with  the  title 
of  Baron  of  the  Empire,  and  a  dotation  of 
five  thousand  francs  a-year — Umoignage 
eclatant  of  his  munificence,  and  of  bis  anxiety 
to  recompense  all  kinds  of  service  rendered 
to  the  State. 

Our  baron  had  now  passed  twenty  years 
in  war,  and  hoping  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
a  season  of  rest  under  his  laurels,  he  set  to 
work  at  the  preparation  of  bis  memoirs, 
which  he  had  scarcely  completed,  when  he 
was  again  disturbed.  On  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1812,  he  was  appointed  surgeon-in- 
chief  of  the  grand  army  ;  and  arriving  at 
head-quarters  at  Mayence,  he  immediately 
took  instructions  from  the  Intcndant-Gen- 
eral,  M.  TOrdonnateur  Joinville,  for  the  or- 
ganization of  his  department.  The  destina- 
tion of  the  expedition  was  not  known,  but  it 
was  generally  thought  that  it  would  embark 
on  the  Baltic,  for  England,  or  some  other 
more  distant  country.  At  Magdeburg,  Des- 
genettes,  also  now  a  baron,  and  Larrey, 
formed  a  base  for  their  hospital  line ;  and  at 
Berlin,  where  they  arrived  on  the  2d  of 
April,  Larrey  collected  all  the  surgeons  of 
the  army,  whom  he  classed  and  distiibuted; 
and  opened  for  them  a  course  of  military 
surgery,  during  which  he  exercised  them  in 
the  performance  of  operations.  Six  divisions 
of  ambulances  volantes  were  formed,  with 
eight  medical  officers  in  each,  and  each  sur- 
geon-major daily  exercised  his  division  in 
the  performance  of  operations,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  bandages.  The  greatest  emula- 
tion and  the  most  exact  discipline  reigned 
amongst  all  the  surgeons.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  they  arrived  at  Posen,  being  still  igno- 
rant of  their  destination,  and  a  few  days  of 
repose  were  again  taken  advantage  of  to 
exercise  the  medical  staff.  There  were  by 
this  time  no  less  than  400,000  men,  of  nine 
or  ten  different  nations,  collected  together  in 
the  grand  army.  At  Thorn,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  all  the  authorities  were  classed  into 
particular  boards.  Larrey  was  a  member  of 
the  great  council  of  hospitals.    Having  re- 
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ceived  the  advice  of  these  boards  upon  the 
several  branches  of  the  service  which  they 
represented,  Napoleon  told  his  secret,  in  an 
order  of  the  day,  in  which  he  traced  ^t  the 
line  of  march,  and  the  precautidns  noci^sary 
for  a  safe  and  rapid  passage  of  the'dfserts 
to  be  traversed  on  the  march  to  Russia. 
At  Wilna,  the  medical  chiefs  made  hospital 
provision  for  six  thousand  patients;  and 
there  Lnrrey,  invited  officially  to  the  levee 
of  the  "supreme  chief,"  was  ordered  to 
attend  a  grand  review  with  his  ambulances 
volantes.  This  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  10th  of  July,  but  the  design  was  frus- 
trated bv  a  sudden  storm.  When  the  trum- 
pet  announced  the  arrival  of  the  chief  on  the 
ground,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  peals 
of  the  loudest  thunder  began,  and  continued 
without  intermission,  accompanied  by  violent 
hail,  until  Napoleon  and  his  staff  were  driven 
from  the  field.     The  lines  were  broken,  the 

freater  part  of  the  horsemen  were  forced  to 
ismount,  and  frightened  horses  were  rush- 
ing in  all  directions  against  each  other.  ^'  I 
had  never  seen  so  frightful  a  tempest.  Was 
it  the  evil  omen  of  the  calamities  that  awaited 
us  ?"  At  Witpsk,  a  considerable  battle  was 
fought ;  and  there  the  sufferings,  which  sub- 
sequently reached  so  unparalleled  a  height, 
began.  The  surgeons  were  obliged  to  use 
their  shirts  for  the  first,  dressmg  of  the 
wounded;  and  the  misery  of  the  disabled 
Russians,  who  had  been  abandoned  or  for- 
gotten, was  extreme.  Four  hospitals  were 
established  at  Witpsk.  At  Smolensko,  where 
the  grand  army  had  1200  killed,  and  6000 
wounded,  the  appropriate  penalty  of  its 
grandeur  became  still  more  galling.  It  was 
necessary  to  use  the  records  found  in  the 
Archives  for  dressings ;  the  paper  was  em- 
ployed for  bandages,  the  parchment  for 
splints,  tow  and  the  down  of  the  birch-tree 
served  for  lint.  Forced  to  "imagine  the 
means"  of  supplying  their  wants,  they  bed- 
ded the  sick  upon  heaps  of  paper.  Each 
town  they  approached  was  enveloped  in 
flames ;  the  rain  descended  upon  them  in 
torrents ;  yet,  *•  drawn  on  by  an  invincible 
power,  lulled  by  vain  hopes  of  peace,"  they 
continued  to  advance.  At  length,  the  Rus- 
sians made  a  stand  at  the  Moskowa ;  and 
Larrey,  to  his  infinite  consternation,  was  no- 
ticed by  the  supreme  chief  to  prepare  for  a 
great  battle.  Obliged  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  10,000  sick  and  wounded  at  Smo- 
lensko, he  had  left  almost  all  his  surgeons 
there,  and  the  hospital  wagons  were  still  in 
the  rear.  He  was  not,  however,  the  man  to  I 
despair;  and/ accordingly,  he  solicited  an  |. 


order  of  the  day,  to  place  at  his  disposal  all 
the  regimental  surgeons,  excepting  the  sur- 
geon-major and  two  assistants  for  each  corps 
of  infantry,  and  the  surgeon-major  and  one 
assistant  for  each  regiment  of  cavalry.  Thb 
measure  gave  him  a  staff  of  forty-five  sur- 
geons ;  and  a  delay  of  a  f^w  hours  having 
given  time  for  the  wagons  to  aprive,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  that  he  was  in  some 
degree  able  to  take  his  part  in  the  eventi^  of 
the  day  that  was  coming.  After  a  march  of 
thirty-six  hours,  the  grand  army  found  itself 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  that  day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  battle  of  Mosaisk  (Borodino) 
was  begun.  On  the  6th,  there  was  a  lult 
and  thirty-six  surgeons  having  joined  the 
staff,  Larrey  proceeded  to  form  his  field-hos- 
pitals. The  position  of  those  of  the  head- 
quarters and  of  the  guard  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Napoleon  himself;  and,  before  taking 
his  place,  the  baron  rode  through  the  line  to 
give  his  instructions  at  the  field-hospitals  of 
the  corps  and  divisions.  On  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  that  terrible 
day  began.  It  endured  for  fifteen  hours, 
during  which  more  than  2000  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery were  at  once  engaged.  The  wounded 
of  the  grand  army  amounted  to  9500  men ; 
the  Russian  loss  was  estimated  at  more  than 
20,000.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  superior 
medical  officers,  Larrey  himself  was  obliged 
to  perform  about  200  amputations  in  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  in  despite 
of  a  bitter  northerly  blast,  which  rendered  it 
very  difficult  to  keep  the  wax  torches  lighted 
during  the  ni^ht.  Over  the  horrors  of  Mos- 
cow, and  of  the  retreat,  we  must  not  linger. 
Larrey  lived  and  worked  through  them  all, 
bravely  struggling  in  vain  efforts  to  do  his 
duty,  even  long  after  the  disorganization  of 
the  army  had  unmistakably  commenced. 
Death  approached  him  in  every  shape.  At 
Dorogobouje,  he  barely  escaped  with  life 
from  the  flames  of  a  burning  hospital,  in 
which  many  victims  perish pcT.  While  his 
comrades  sank  under  the  influence  of  cold, 
in  which  Reaumur's  thermometer  fell  to  19^ 
below  zero«  the  baron,  always  marching  on 
foot,  and  careful  never  to  approach  a  fire, 
escaped.  Hunger  and  the  sword  of  the  en- 
emy felled  thousands  around  him ;  yet  he 
held  on,  to  be  amply  rewarded,  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Beresina,  by  a  touching  proof 
that  the  misery  of  that  wretched  crowd  of 
fugitives  had  not  deadened  their  sense  of 
honor  and  gratitude.  After  the  guard  and 
the  first  and  foarth  corps  had  passed  the 
riyer,  one  of  the  temporary  bridges  broke 
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doirn  under  the  weight  of  some  heavy  guns, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Wittgenstein  s  corps 
of  Russians  attacked  the  rear-guard,  and 
poured  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon 
the  immense  crowd  pressing  in  disorder  to* 
wards  the  remaining  hridge.  Soldiers,  camp- 
followers,  women  and  children,  were  crushed 
together  in  a  confused  mass,  with  wagons, 

Sns,  and  horses,  or  forced  into  the  water. 
rrey  had  repassed  the  second  bridge,  to 
seek  some  cases  of  instruments  of  surgery, 
of  which  he  had  great  need  for  the  wounded. 
It,  too,  broke  down  ;  and  in  his  attempt  to 
return  -he  was  at  the  point  of  perishing  in 
the  crowd,  when,  he  says,  "  happily  I  was 
recognized  ;  instantly  every  one  hastened  to 
favor  my  efforts ;  passed  by  the  soldiers 
from  hand  to  hand,  I  found  myself,  to  my 

Esat  surprise,  in  a  few  moments  on  the 
dj^e.  This  proof  they  gave  me  of  their 
attachment,  under  such  circumstances,  soon 
made  me  forget  both  the  dangers  I  had  in- 
earred,  and  the  loss  I  had  sustained." 

Larrey  served  through  the  campaigns  of 
1618-14,  and  was  present  at  the  great  bat- 
tles in  Saxony,  and  in  the  retreat  from  Leip- 
ug.  He  took  part  also  in  the  operations  in 
France,  which  terminated  in  the  capitulation 
of  Paris,  taking  leave  of  his  great  master, 
though  not  finally,  at  Fontainebleau.  On 
that  occasion,  he  proffered  to  his  Majesty  to 
aecompany  him  into  exile ;  but  he  declined 
the  offer,  saying,  "  You  belong  to  the  army, 
yon  oaght  to  follow  it;  it  is  not  without 
regret  I  part  from  you,  M.  Larrey."  Master 
and  man  were  true  to  their  nature  to  the 
hat ;  and  many  incidents  strongly  character- 
istic of  Uie  great  captain  and  the  great  sol- 
dier-surgeon might  be  cited  from  the  narra- 
tive of  this  period  of  the  decline  of  their  for* 
tones.    For  two  traits  we  must  make  room. 

On  the  halt  of  the  head-quarters  in  Dres- 
den, in  the  summer  of  1813,  Larrey,  as  usual, 
opened  a  course  of  practical  surgery ;  and 
the  chief  of  the  army,  amid  the  perils  and 
the  gloom  of  that  crisis  of  his  fate,  showed 
that  he  did  not  forget  the  minute  detaiU  of 
the  duties  of  a  general.  "Satisfied  (says 
Larrey)  with  the  services  of  our  light  fiel'd- 
hospital,  although  very  incomplete,  and  wish- 
ing to  give  military  surgeons  an  honorable 
eziBtence,  his  Majesty  ordered  a  board,  com- 
posed of  M.M.  the  Intendant-General,  the 
Ordonnateur-in- Chief,  and  the  Surgeon-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  to  examine,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  minister,  Count  Daru,  a  pro- 
ject of  law  relative  to  a  corps  of  military 
surgeons,  to  be  organized  upon  the  model  of 
the  corps  of  engineers."  The  other  incident 
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is  curious  in  many  respects  ;  it  tells  both  well 
and  ill  for  the  general ;  but  it  exhibits  the 
soldier-surgeon  in  the  fairest  phase  of  his 
honorable  position — the  loyal,  true,  and  fear- 
less protector  of  his  comrades  in  their  sorest 
need.  In  order  to  diminish  in  the  eyes  of 
Napoleon  the  considerable  number  of  the 
wounded  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen,  Bautzen, 
and  Wurchen,  certain  persons  accustomed  to 
disguise  the  truth,  made  him  believe  that 
many  of  these  men  had  been  mutilated  by 
themselves  in  order  to  escape  service.  In 
consequence  of  these  representations,  all 
those  wounded  in  the  fingers  or  hands  were 
collected  into  an  intrenched  camp,  near  Dres- 
den, to  the  number  of  nearly  3000.  Larrey 
was  questioned  by  Bonaparte  himself  as  to 
whether  it  was  possible  to  discriminate  be- 
tween self-inflicted  and  other  wounds ;  to 
which  he  replied  in  the  negative.  Some  of 
his  colleagues  took  a  different  view ;  his  opin- 
ion did  tiot  prevail,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
preside  over  a  surgical  jury,  charged  with 
the  task  of  pointing  out  the  self-mutilators, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  handed  over  to 
the  provost- marbhal.  Besides  Larrey,  the 
jury  consisted  of  Eve,  principal  surgeon, 
chevalier  of  many  orders ;  Charmes,  surgeon 
major,  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor; 
Th^baut,  surgeon- major  of  hospitals;  and 
Becceur,  surgeon- major  of  ambulances.  To 
their  eternal  honor,  they  agreed  with  their 
president,  and  acquitted  by  their  report, 
2682  soldiers. 

M.  Breschet,  in  his  funeral  oration  upon 
Larrey,  tells  us  the  sequel  of  the  story.  On 
the  night  upon  which  he  tendered  the  report 
of  the  jury  to  the  Emperor,  the  Baron,  know- 
ing it  would  be  distasteful,  fully  expected  his 
dismissal ;  be  received,  however,  by  the 
hands  of  Baron  Fain,  a  letter  from  Bonaparte, 
praising  his  noble  conduct,  and  bestowing  on 
him  an  annual  pension  of  8000  francs  from 
his  privy  purse.  "  A  sovereign  (said  he)  is 
indeed  fortunate  in  having  a  servant  like 
you." 

It  was  not  until  1817  that  Larrey  recover- 
ed spirits  to  continue  his  memoirs,  and  even 
then  he  said  not  a  word  about  the  disastrous 
da^  of  Waterloo,  his  repugnance  to  speak  of 
which  was  not  overcome  until  1841,  when 
he  published  a  fifth  volume  of  his  autobiogra- 
phy. He  had  then  completed  fifty- three  years 
of  public  service,  and  served  in  twenty-six 
(five  of  them  counting  double)  campaigns. 
One  of  the  first  of  the  Emperor's  cares  (be  tells 
us)  on  his  return  to  the  Tuileries  from  Elba, 
was  to  send  for  him ;  and  Napoleon  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  attached  considerahle  ji 
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ance  to  the  securiDg  of  his  services.  At  the 
public  diatribuUon  of  the  new  tri-color  flags  to 
the  deputies  of  the  departments,  the  presenta- 
tion of  that  destined  for  the  department  of  the 
Hautes  Pyrenees  was  entrusted  to  Jjarrej. 
''Gentlemen/'  said  the  Emperor/'  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  give  jou  this  by  the  hands  of  your 
fellow-countryman,  Larrey,  who  honors  hu- 
manity by  his  disinterestedness  and  his  cour- 
age/' The  Baron  does  not  appear  to  have 
desired  another  campaign,  and  his  colleague, 
Percy,  pressed  for,  and  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  first  surgeon  of  the  grand  army  ;  but 
at  the  last  moment,  Count  Drouot  having 
brought  him  a  request  from  the  Emperor  that 
he  would  serve  near  his  person  and  direct  the 
field-hospitals  of  the  guard,  he  complied. 
Leaving  Paris  on  the  0th  of  June,  1815,  his 
thoughts  were  darkened  by  a  bad  omen.  In 
a  field  of  com,  by  the  road-side,  he  saw  the 
body  of  a  grenadier  of  the  guard  lying  with 
the  brains  blown  out,  obviously  by  the  sol- 
dier^s  own  hand.  The  omen  was  justified  by 
the  sequel  of  Larrey's  own  fate.  He  per- 
formed many  operations  on  the  day  of  Wa- 
terloo, and  continued  his  labors  until  the 
English  cavalry  charged  up  to  his  field-hos- 
pital, and  the  daylight  failed,  when  he  found 
nimself  obliged  to  follow  the  advice  which 
the  Emperor  sent  to  him  by  an  aid-de-camp,  to 
make  for  the  frontier  by  a  certain  cross-road. 
Scarcely  had  they  proceeded  a  league  or  two, 
when  their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  a  body  of 
Prussian  lancers.  *'  I  marched/'  he  says, 
^  at  the  head  of  my  little  company,  and  in 
the  persuasion  that  our  enemies  were  not 
numerous,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  force  a  pas- 
sage, sword  in  hand.  Having  fired  both  my 
pistols  upon  the  horsemen  who  stopped  our 
way,  I  made  a  lane  through  which  my  com- 

Iianions  and  my  servant  passed  at  full  gal- 
op, but  my  horse,  wounded  by  a  ball,  fell, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  I  received  a  dou- 
ble sabre  cut  on  the  head  and  left  shoulder, 
which  brought  me  senseless  to  the  ground." 
The  Prussians  left  him,  to  follow  his  com- 
panions, and  shortly  afterwards,  having 
recovered  from  bis  faint,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  which  had  also  regained  its 
feet,  and  riding  through  some  corn-fields, 
found  himself  near  the  banks  of  the  8am- 
bre  at  break  of  day.  There  he  again  en- 
countered the  Prussians,  and,  all  bravery 
being  useless,  he  surrendered.  In  spite  of 
his  submission,  he  was  pitilessly  disarmed 
and  stripped;  the  officers  divided  the  con- 
tents of  his  purse,  some  forty  Napoleons, 
among  themselves ;  they  took  his  arms,  rintf , 
and  watch,  and,  owing  to  his  height  and  his 


gray  greatcoat,  mistaking  him  for  the  Emper- 
or, they  brought  him  before  the  Prussian 
commander  of  the  advanced  guard.  By 
him  he  was  sent,  with  his  hands  tied,  to  an- 
other general  of  higher  rank,  who,  in  a  sud- 
den access  of  rage,  and  believing  him  to  be 
Napoleon,  determined  to  shoot  him.  There 
was  fortunately  no  bandage  at  hand  to  cover 
his  eyes,  and  a  surgeon,  who  was  ordered  to 
apply  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster  for  that  pur- 
pose, recognized  in  the  forlorn  prisoner,  his 
former  teacher  at  Berlin.  The  proceedings 
/aire  passer  par  Us  armes  were  t  thereupon 
suspended ;  and  the  poor  Baron,  \j^  hsLiids 
tied  behind  his  back,  bis  head  covered  with 
bloody  rags,  his  feet  bare  and  scarcely  cov- 
ered by  his  great  coat  and  pantaloons,  was 
brought  before  General  Bulow,  and  aubee- 
quently  sent  on  to  Blncher.  The  grim  old 
marshal  received  him  kindly,  asked  him  to 
breakfast,  and  having  presented  him  with 
twelve  gold  Fredericks,  he  sent  him,in  chaige 
of  one  of  his  aids-de-camp,  to  Lonvain. 
Bread  thrown  upon  the  waters  was  here,  af- 
ter many  days,  found.  Blucher's  son,  griev- 
ously wounded  and  a  prisoner,  had  been 
tended  by  Larrey  after  one  of  the  battles  of 
the  campaign  of  Austria.  At  Louvain  the 
fud-de-camp  asked  merely  for  a  billet  for  a 
wounded  Frenchman,  whose  name  he  could 
not  tell ;  and  Larrey,  quartered  upon  a  poor 
woman,  who  had  scarcely  wherewithal  to 
sustain  herself  and  her  children,  obtained 
with  difficulty,  in  exchange  for  one  of  Blu- 
cher's gold  pieces,  some  onion  soup,  and  the 
favor  of  having  a  young  surgeon  to  dress  his 
wounds.  ''  Shortly  after,"  he  continues,  ^  I 
saw  a  young  medical  officer  come  in  and  pre- 
pare to  fulfil  his  mission,  when  suddenly  he 
exclaimed,  'You  are  Baron  Larrey,'  and 
scarcely  had  I  replied,  before  he  rushed 
down  the  stairs  and  disappeared  without  ut- 
tering a  word."  All  was  soon  set  right,  the 
young  surgeon  shortly  returned  with  a  mu- 
nicipal officer,  and  the  Baron  was  forthwith 
comfortably  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  cele- 
brated advocate,  M.  Yonk,  from  whom  he 
received  the  utmost  kindness. 

To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Bourbons, 
they  visited  upon  Larrey  their  vengeance 
against  the  master  to  whom  he  was  so  de- 
voted. He  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  In- 
spector-General of  the  medical  department. 
His  pensions  were  stopped,  and  he  was  only 
suffered  to  retain  hu  place  as  surgeon  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Royal  Guard,  because  it  was 
not  thought  altogether  safe  to  provoke  that 
body  by  the  separation  from  them  of  a  com- 
rade in  whom  they  had  the  greatest  confi- 
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deoee.  His  family  were  planged  into  debt  by 
the  quartering  of  foreign  soldiers  in  his  house ; 
his  rain  was  all  but  complete.  Brought  thus 
low,  Larrey  was  invited  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  offered  service,  with  honors 
and  high  emoluments,  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  was  solicited  by  Don  Pedro  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  army  of  Brazil ;  ''  but  I  felt,'*  he  touch- 
iogly  says,  "  that  I  owed  a  sacrifice  to  my 
country.  The  soldiers  were  the  same,  and 
my  sohcitude  for  them  could  not  change." 
Times,  however,  gradually  grew  better.  Even 
the  Bourbons  relaxed  their  stupid  enmity ; 
and  the  three  days  of  1830  were  grand  days 
for  Larrey.  They  supplied  an  occasion  for 
the  confession  of  his  faith  as  a  true  soldier- 
surgeon,  and  for  an  energetic  practice  in  ac- 
coroanco  with  it.  "  The  duty  of  a  surgeon-in« 
chief  of  an  army  ought  not, '  he  says,  "  to  be 
fimited  to  the  mere  dressing  of  wounds ;  he 
ought  not  to  hold  back  from  any  measure  for 
their  protection  and  security  against  all  man- 
ner of  hostile  aggression.  It  was  to  accom- 
plish this  difficult  task  that,  on  the  third  day 
of  the  fighting,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  throw 
myself  into  the  midst  of  five  or  six  thousand 
assailants  on  the  point  of  breaking  into  the 
asylum  of  the  sick,  and  threatening  them 
with  death.  A  short  and  firm  address  stop- 
ped this  lawless  band,  which  dispersed  when 
the  arms  of  the  wounded  boldiers  were  given 
up  to  them.*'  For  his  conduct  upon  this  occa- 
uon,  and*  in  consideration  of  his  services,  as 
member  of  a  Commission  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  citizens  wounded  during  the  three 
days,  Larrey  received  the  decoration  of  July 
from  the  hands  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  worthy 
Baron  was  passed  in  honor  and  activity. 
His  services  were  asked  for  and  obtained  by 
King  Leopold,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  medical  department  of  the  Belgian  army 
on  the  eve  of  the  war  of  separation  with 
Holland ;  in  return  for  which  he  was  honored 
with  a  very  flattering  speech  from  the  new- 
made  King,  and  a  present  of  a  gold  snuff- 
box, bearing  his  Majesty's  cipher  set  in  bril- 
Fiants.  On  his  return  to  Pans,  he  was  rein- 
stated in  his  office  of  Medical  Inspector- 
General  of  the  arpny;  and,  at  the  special 
reqnst  of  Marshal  Jourdain,  Governor  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  he  was  appointed  Sur- 
ffeon-in-Chief  of  that  institution.  In  1832, 
DO  was  named  by  the  Board  of  Health  as  one 
of  a  Commission  appointed  to  observe  the 
approacbinff  epidemic  cholera  in  Poland ; 
but  the  Poles  being,  at  that  time,  in  revolt 
from  the  rule  of  their  tyrants,  Larrey's  de- 


Earture  with  the  Commission  was  forbidden 
y  the  minister  of  war.     "It  would  he 
thought,"  he  said,  "  that  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  Napoleon's  old  Guard  arrived  at  Warsaw : 
he  shall  not  go."     It  will  readily  be  believed, 
however,  that^  to  a  veteran  of  thirty-one 
campaigns,  the  most  honorable  repose  could 
afford  but  small  happiness.    Larrey  was  con- 
tinually in  motion.     In  order  to  dissipate  the 
melancholy   from  which  he  could  scarcely 
rouse  himself  for  a  long  time  after  the  death 
of  Napoleon,  he  made  a  tour  through  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
Hippolyte,  in  the  year  1826,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  greatly  gratified  by  the  kind 
and    distinguished    reception    everywhere 
given  to  him.     Dublin  he  found  to  be  a 
beautiful   capital.     Arriving   in  it  without 
introductions,  his  presence  was   no  sooner 
made  known,  by  means  of  his  accidentally 
meeting  a  former  pupil,  the  late  learned  and 
respected  Dr.  West,  than  the  principal  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  hastened  to  visit  him. 
Nothing   could  equal   the  considerate  and 
kind  attentions  lavished  upon  him  by  those 
estimable   Irish  confreres  during  his  short 
stay,  which  was  further  rendered  agreeable 
by  the  politeness  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
followed  him,  in  all  haste,  to  an  hospital  he 
was  visiting,  en  simple  habit  bourgeois,  but, 
nevertheless,   filled  with    the    intention    of 
rendering  to  the  stranger  the  honors  accorded 
to  the  most  distinguished  personafi^es.   Truth, 
however,   forbids  us  to  conceal  what  we 
would  willingly  avoid  touching  upon,  that 
the  Baron  was  not  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  charms  of  our  fair  countrywomen. 
There  is  a  very  sensible  difference  between 
the  estimate  he  formed  of  the  beauty  of  the 
sexe  Anglais  as  he  saw  it  in  Dublin,  and  as 
he  remembered  it  in  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, some   forty  years  before — a  lapse  of 
time  which,  we  may  venture  to  suggest, 
does  not  sharpen  the  perception  of  female 
loveliness.     At  Chatham  a  great   triumph 
was  prepared  for  Larrey,  by  the  hospitable 
attention  of  Sir  James  M'Gregor,  in  procur- 
ing for  him  a  special  permission  to  visit  the 
fort  and  dockyard.    The  worthy  Governor 
received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  great 
distinction  and  unexpected  kindness ;  and 
having   put  on  his   General's  uniform,  he 
conducted  him  and  M.  Hippolyte  through 
the  workshops,  hospitals,  and  shipping,  and 
showed  him,  without  reserve,  all  toe  curiosi- 
ties of  the  place.     In  the  hospital  he  was 
received    by  the  whole  corps  of  military 
surgeons  en  grande  tenue  ;  and  upon  passing 
through  the  gate  of  the  outer  fortihcations 
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he  was  saluted  with  full  military  honors,  |  by  every  one,  from  the  humblest  soldier  to 
to  his  great  surprise  and  verip  sensibte  l.fbe  highest  officer.  This  Was  the  old  man's 
emotion.  In  short,  this  visit  was  one  of  Wt  campaign ;  on  his  return  from  it  he 
those  remaining  for  ever  engraved  upon  his    died,  at  Lyons,  in  1842,  in  the  77th  year  of 


memory,  its  effect  being  manifestly  height- 
ened by  the  manner  of  its  closure  in  a 
splendid  banquet,  at  which  the  principal 
naval  and  military  officers,  and  all  the  sur- 
geons of  both  services,  attended  to  do  him 
honor,  and  where,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
festivities  were  continued  far  into  the  night, 
and  many  a  toast  was  pledged  to  the  health 
of  the  surgeon  of  Napoleon. 

In  1834,  the  Baron,  again  accompanied 
by  his  son,  visited  Italy;  and,  having  made 
some  tours  of  duty  in  France  in  the  sub- 
sequent year,  he  once  more  took  the  field, 
joining  "the  young  and  brave  army"  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  received  (as  we  are 
told  by  M.  Guyon)  with  enthusiastic  shouts 


his  Age. 

"  Do  you  know  Larrey  ?"  Napoleon  asked 
Dr.  Amot,  at  St.  Helena.  **  I  only  know  him 
by  repute,"  answered  the  Doctor.  "  What 
a  brave  and  hononible  man  is  Larrey !"  ex- 
claimed the  Emperor;  *^  what  zeal  he  showed 
for  the  army  in  Egypt,  whether  in  crossing 
the  desert,  or  after  the  nffair  of  St.  Jean 
D'Acre,  or  afterwards  in  Europe !  I  had  a 
great  esteem  for  him,  that  never  changed. 
If  the  army  ever  raises  a  column  to  gratitude, 
they  should  erect  it  to  Larrey.^  These 
sentiments  Napoleon  vouched  in  his  last  will 
by  a  bequest  of  100,000  francs  to  Larrey. 
"  L'homme  le  plus  vertueuz  que  j*ai  jamais 


connue. 
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HAicuer.    How  long  hast  thou  been  a  grave-maker  t 

Clown.  Of  all  the  d»jm  i*  ih*  yeare,  I  osme  to't  that  day  that  our  last  King  Bsmlet  oreeame  For-- 
tinbrM. 

HATtfUT.    How  long  is  that  rinoe  t 

Olown.  Cannot  jovl  tell  that  f  ^  Every  foole  can  tell  that :  it  was  the  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  mm 
borne,  hee  that  was  mad  and  sent  into  England. 

yrAMT.»p-    I  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  England  t 

Clown.  Why,  because  he  was  mad  :  he  shall  recover  his  wits  there ;  or  if  he  doe  not,  it's  no  grea^ 
matter  there. 

Hamlni.    Whyt 

Clown.    Twill  not  be  seene  in  him,  there  the  men  are  as  mad  as  he.^ 


And,  as  another  of  the  immortal  clowns 
aays,  "It  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so 
shortly."  But,  a]as !  it  is  no  laughing  mat- 
ter»  though  the  freaks  that  are  played  on 
this  most  awful  of  human  subjecta  might 
furnish  employment  for  the  diaphragms  and 
lachrymal  glands  of  a  whole  school  of  laugh- 
ing and  crying  philosophers.  Of  all  the  va- 
rious visitations  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
subject,  none  carries  with  it  greater  terror 
than  mental  alienation.  Offer  to  a  man  bless- 
ed with  a  well-regulated  and  active  mmd  the 
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choice  between  the  most  cruel  bodily  diaeas9 
and  insanity,  and  he  will  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment in  making  his  election.  Nay,  place  be- 
fore him  death  and  madness,  and  let  him. 
choose.  He  will  instantly  welcome  death  a» 
the  least  terrible  alternative. 

But  of  all  the  various  ills  which  afflict 
humanity,  few,  if  any,  are  so  little  under- 
stood ;  and  yet  there  is  not  one  on  which 
quacks  pronounce  more  oracularly.  The 
learned  and  honest  physician  well  Imows  the 
mystery  in  which  the  workings  of  the  mind 
in  its  most  healthy  state  are  veiled,  and  ap- 
proaches the  subject  bravely,  but  with  awe. 
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lUj  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  study, 
d  of  the  very  limited  knowledge  which  h^ 
n  bring  to  lighten  the  darkness  in  whicli 
)  malady  h'es  shrouded,  he  patiently  ex- 
lines  and  distinguishes  between  the  hypo- 
Midriac  and  the  eccentric — between  the 
il  shades  of  mental  disorder  and  the  darker 
ptbs  of  more  confirmed  disease,  which 
ider  it  necessary  to  seclude  the  unhappy 
dent  as  dangerous  to  himself  or  others.  A 
mck  .is  troubled  with  no  such  modest  mis- 
ring  as  to  the  extent  of  his  powers  of  deal- 
{  with  this  most  difficult  subject.  He  sees 
»  difficulties,  for  he  knows  none,  and  igno- 
oUy  rushes  in  where  the  man  of  science 
an  to  tread. 

No  subject,  unfortunately,  comes  more 
Mone  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  English- 
len,  for  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
lok  at  the  statistics — such  as  they  are — of 
itanity  or  lunacy  in  a  geographical  point 
f  view,  will  find  the  disease  painfully  pre« 
minent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  espe- 
ially  in  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
[ere  it  has  greatly  increased  and  is  increas- 
ir.  Climate  would  seem  to  have  some  oper- 
tion  among  other  causes,  for  so  far  as  our 
iformation — which  is  very  far  from  perfect 
-goes,  Spain,  Italy,  ana  Turkey,  if  they 
uinot  be  said  to  enjoy  a  comparative  im- 
innity  from  the  disease,  at  least  exhibit  a 
revalence  very  far  inferior  to  that  which 
lots  the  more  northern  countries  of  Europe 
id  America.  Some  years  since,  the  pro- 
dftion  of  lunatics  in  England  and  France 
as  stated  to  be  1  to  1000,  and  the  malady, 
I  we  have  already  stated,  is  increasing. 
tussia  gave  about  the  same  comparative 
ambers ;  but  in  Wales,  the  proportion  given 
as  1  to  800,  and  in  Scotland  1  to  574.  The 
umber  in  Norway  was  1  to  551.  So  far  as 
logland  is  concerned,  the  agricultural  dis- 
icts  were  found  to  yield  a  greater  number 
[&an  the  manufacturing  localities. 

With  such  a  percentage  and  with  violent 
nd  murderous  crime  certainly  not  on  the 
iecrease,  it  becomes  of  the  highest  social 
oaportance  to  watch  a  change  that  has  been 
rradoally  taking  place  in  the  administration 
if  the  law  with  regard  to  cases  of  homicide. 

The  forms  of  insanity  are,  unfortunately, 
IS  numerous  and  varied  as  the  minds  into 
vhtch  it  creeps,  and  an  enumeration  of  them 
would  fill  many  a  volume,  in  addition  to 
Jiose  which  have  already  thrown  light  on 
diis  gloomy  subject;  but  they  have  been 
BoUeeted  rather  than  classed,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  description,  under  the  heads 
bere  given : — 


'  Disorders  of  the  feelings  and  propensities. 

Delvsions  or  hallucinations. 

General  derangement  of  the  reasoning 
faculties. 

Mixed  forms  in  which  two  or  more  of  the 
preceding  are  combined. 

A  state  of  imbecility  or  fatuity,  in  which 
other  kinds  of  mental  disorder  not  unfre- 
quently  terminate. 

It  is  under  the  first  of  these  heads  that 
*'  moral  insanity"  must  find  its  place,  a  term 
which,  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Prichard's 
book,  has  figured  so  remarkably,  and,  as  we 
think,  so  dangerously  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, paralyzing  her  arm,  and  securing  im- 
punity to  those  who  have  indulged  their 
"  homicidal  orgasm,"  as  it  is  the  ^hion  to 
call  a  propensity  to  murder. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  definition  of  this 
state  of  mind  which  Dr.  Prichard  and  his 
followers  absolve  from  responsibility.  It  is 
described  as<— 

The  fonn  of  mental  derangement  which  consists 
in  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  feelings,  afiections, 
and  active  powers,  without  any  illusion  or  erro- 
neous state  impressed  on  the  understanding;  it 
sometimes  co-exists  with  an  unimpaired  state  of 
the  intellectual  faculties. 

And  since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Prich- 
ard's treatise,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  it,  no  one  will  deny  that 
it  is  becoming  the  practice  to  find  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  in  opposition  to  the  older  author- 
ities, who  confined  the  exemption  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  within  much  narrower 
limits,  and,  as  we  think,  most  righteously. 

It  is  therefore  with  no  little  satisfaction  . 
that  we  see  men  of  mark  in  the  noblest  of  all 
professions  coming  forward  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent which  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  society,  and  to  give  up  the 
innocent  and  well  regulated  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  cruel  and  violent,  who  have 
given  way  to  those  very  impulses  which  it 
used  to  be  the  business  of  the  law  to  control, 
till — as  they  say — they  cannot  master  an  ir- 
resbtible  desire  to  kill. 

Dr.  Mayo,*  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries, 
was  led  to  the  following  conclusions,  which 
he  thus  sets  forth : — 

*  Medical  Ttaiimony  and  Evidence  in  Catee  of 
Lunacy :  being  the  Oroonian  Lectures  delivered  be- 
fore the  Roya!  College  of  Phyaidant  in  1858.  With 
an  Eeeay  on  the  Conditione  of  Mental  Soundneu, 
By  Thomas  Mayo,  M.D,  F.R.a,  FeUow  of  the  Roy- 
al College  of  PhyuciaDs,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West 
Strand. 
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The  firet  of  these  conclusions  concerns  the 
ambignous  and,  as  I  think,  mischievous  natnre  of 
•ome  doctrinei  tug^gested  by  the  term  "  moral  in- 
■anity,'*  or  certain  synonymous  expressions. 

The  second  arises  out  of  the  question,  whether 
some  offences  of  the  insane  ought  not  to  be  visit- 
ed with  some  form  of  secondary  punishment. 

The  third  of  these  conclusions  is  in  favor  of  the 
eztODfiion  to  criminal  cases  of  that  practice  which 
prevails  in  analogous  civil  cases,  as  in  commis* 
sioDS  de  lunatieo  inquirendo^  of  the  examination 
of  the  party  whose  mental  state  is  in  question, 
in  presence  of  the  jury  and  the  court. 

The  first  lecture  opens  with  the  legal  di- 
vision of  the  subject  of  Diseased  Mind,  and 
the  lecturer,  reminding  his  audience  that  he 
had  formerly  endeavored  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  medical  proof,  proposes  in  the 
present  course  to  offer  some  remarks  "on 
the  noblest  of  its  departments,  the  pathology 
of  mind ;  and  on  that  in  its  noblest  phase, 
where  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  great 
judicial  questions."  Well  does  he  observe, 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  recom- 
mend the  subject  for  consideration. 

Fer  it  is  certain  that  while  on  the  one  hand, 
the  medical  profession  holds  in  its  hands  the  learn- 
ine  and  the  experience  of  this  Hubject,  on  the 
otner  the  members  of  it  oOcn  find  themselves  in 
a  very  unenviable  position  while  informing  courts 
of  justice  by  their  evidence.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  I  shall  obtain  the  assent  of  experienced 
practitioners,  when  I  affirm  that  in  a  large  number 
of  instances  it  is  difficult  to  certify  that  a  patient 
requires  coercion  or  surveillance,  without  incur* 
ring  the  risk  that  he  may  be  returned  into  the 
hands  of  his  family  before  the  conditions  of  his 
recovery  are  completed,  under  a  different  opinion 
entertained  by  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is,  and 
who  conscientiously  perform  that  duty,  to  visit 
the  receptacles  of  such  patients. 

Lunacy  is  taken  as  the  generic  term  in- 
sanity, idiocy,  unsoundness,  being  species 
varied  by  the  Act  of  1853.  Up  to  that  date 
all  medical  certificates  set  forth  that  the  in- 
dividual whose  restraint  or  confinement  was 
thereby  sanctioned,  was  a  "  lunatic,  or  an  in- 
sane person,  or  an  idiot,  or  a  person  of  un- 
sound mind ;"  and  we  agree  with  Dr.  Mayo, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Act  of  the  20th  (not  26th,  as 
he  has  printed  it)  of  August,  1853,  an  inten- 
tion to  maintain  similar  distinctions. 

Now,  the  medical  certificates  given  pre- 
vious to  the  20lh  of  August,  1853,  operated 
on  a  large  proportion  of  cases  at  present 
under  restraint,  and  it  therefore  became  ne- 
cessary for  Dr.  Mayo  to  include  the  distinc- 
tions on  which  those  certificates  rested.   Let 


us  look  at  the  meaning  which  he  haa  sug- 
gested for  them : — 

The  inSividnal  in  whose  case  the  law  aanetioih 
ed  restraint  or  confinement  under  a  medical  cer- 
tificate (previously  to  certain  charges  in  terms,  to 
which  1  shall  presently  advert),  must  be  a  **  lona- 
tic,  or  an  insane  person,  or  an  idiot,  or  a  person 
of  unsound  mind.'*  And  here  let  me  premise 
that  the  force  which  I  must  attach  to  these  terms 
is  conjectural,  grounded  on  the  supposition  that 
they  cannot  be  considered  synonymous,  and,  con- 
sequently, must  be  the  heads  of  a  division,  whether 
vague  or  complete,  to  which  1  assume  the  mean* 
ing  which  I  assign  to  each  term  bears  as  near  an 
approximation  as  can  be  made  at  present  The 
fifpt  of  these  expressions,  then,  1  must  presume  to 
to  be  generic,  and  to  contain  as  species  the  other 
heads  of  the  enumeration,  though  I  admit  that 
this  interpretation  seems  to  demand  a  different 
structure  of  the  sentence.  The  selection  of  ^  lu- 
natic'' as  a  generic  term  is  evident ;  for  whether 
the  patient  bo  an  insane  person,  t.  #.,  one  whose 
intellect  is  perverted,  or  an  idiot,  t.  e.,  one  whose 
intellect  is  abolished,  or  an  unsound  person,  whom 
I  shall  presently  describe,  the  writ  nas  run  de  hk- 
natico  inqyirtndOy  and  the  Commissioners  who 
watch  over  his  proper  management  are  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy.  But,  conceding  this  generic 
force  to  the  term  lunacy,  and  that  the  other  terms 
indicate  its  species,  I  am  entitled  to  suppose  that 
insanity  is  as  much  intended  to  form  a  distinct 
species  from  unsoundness,  as  it  unequivocally  does 
from  idiocy.  This  distinction  is,  1  may  add,  re- 
commended by  the  subject-matter,  which  is  con- 
stantly claiming  it,  or  some  equivalent  distinction, 
as  a  means  of  judicial  diagnosis  in  certain  cases 
of  incompetency,  of  which  neither  insanity,  nor 
any  symptoms  of  insanity,  can  be  affirmed. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Cummins,  which  excited 
such  painful  interest  in  the  year  before  last, 
is  cited  as  an  illustration : — 

A  host  of  witnesses  were  adduced  to  disprove 
the  imputation  of  insanity ;  a  host  of  witnesses 
stepped  forward  to  prove  that  she  was  incompe- 
tent to  manage  her  person  and  property.  The 
first  set  of  witnesses  seemed  to  think  that  the 
case  turned  upon  their  evidence ;  the  second  set 
were  justified,  conformably  with  the  distinction 
which  affirms  that  a  person  may  be  unsound  in 
mind  without  being  insane,  in  demurring  to  this 
conclusion.  The  attention  of  the  jury  was  called 
by  the  learned  Commissioners  to  the  law  laid 
down  by  Lord  Eldon,  conformable,  I  may  observe, 
with  a  distinction  of  this  kind,  and  the  plea  of 
mental  disease  was  accepted,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
proof of  that  particular  form  of  it  which  is  term- 
ed insanity.  Now,  as  Mrs.  Cummins  certainly 
was  not  idiotic,  this  form  must  have  been,  or 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  certifi- 
cate, unsoundness. 

Dr.  Mayo  then  dismisses  this  case — which 


iDTolre*  gronnda  formore  than  merely  verbal 
digtinclira — for  tbs  pTewDt.obMrving  that  he 
shall  consider  it  more  at  length  Vhen  he  Bhall 
Isve  arrired  at  the  subject  of  unsoundDesB, 
as  one  of  the  heads  of  his  dirision,  and  thus 
continues : — 

At  preMnt  I  will  nnlare  Id  usnme  that  inun' 
ibr  is  predicated^  or  predicable,  or  certain  states 
of  perreraion  of  mind,  in  which  delirium  ia  prei- 
eat;  that  OMonndness  is  theexpreasionby  which 
'  certain  other  forms  of  pervenion  or  of  weakness 
may  be  diatio^ished,  in  which  there  is  inca- 
pacity to  manap  person  or  property,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  distinct  evidence  of  dehriam ;  while, 
again,  the  trrm  idiocy  cannot  be  applied  to  tliem, 
which  are,  in  short,  exceptional  cases  to  the  (wo 
prnt  beads  of  mental  disease  —  insanity  and 
idioc/. 

Sneb  are  Dr.  Mayo's  suggestions,  enunciat- 
ed with  a  pregnant  brevity  teeming  with 
matter  for  the  deepest  thonght.  With  re- 
gard to  the  recent  Act,  he  presumes  the 
Tord  "  laoatio"  to  bo  used  as  equivalent  to 
"insaite"  in  the  former  Act;  and  "idiot," 
■nd  "  ansonnd,"  1o  mean  precisely  what  he 
haa  sapposed  them  to  mean  under  that 
former  Act. 

Dr.  Mayo  then  addressee  himself  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  principles  and  science  of 
mental  pathology  have  to  oe  applied  to  judi- 
cia]  die  tine  lions,  which  he  justly  ohsracter- 
ixea  as  "  somewhat  remarkable ;"  and  he 
ahrewdly  observes  that  it  has  pleased  the 
legislature  to  associate  certain  judicial  pow- 
eta  with  certun  medical  deelgnaiions  in  a 
certain  not  very  exact  sense,  so  that  they 
t»nd  or  lose  those  of  whom  we  predicate 
them,  or  to  whom  we  refer  them  in  civil 
matters ;  or  are  accepted  on  the  same  author- 
ity ia  courts  of  justice  aa  exculpatory  or 
mitigatory  in  criminal  cases. 

Bat  while  these  powers  are  held  in  the 
hand*  of  medical  ofDcers  or  witnesses,  and 
the  conrt  willingly — in  some  cases  too  will- 
iiigly,  in  our  opinion* — accedes  to  their  opio- 
iona,  it  still  reserves  to  itself  the  question 
*bether  such  medical  officers  or  witnesses 
adhere  to  the  strict  line  of  their  position,  and 
to  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by 
the  law  to  use  certain  terms,  and  with  which 
recorded  judicial  decisions,  assisted  by  their 
evidence,  have  stamped  them,  or  whether 
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*  Take,  for  example,  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Veri- 
ty'a  cvldMMa  was  "swallowed,"  to  use  the  cxpr«a- 
ajon  t4  an  acute  and  deap-ttuoking  medical  phi- 
loaopfaer  who  heard  it  given,  —  by  ths  emiaent 
judge  who  pFMided  at  the  trial  of  tbe  hsne  in  Ben- 
nett «.  tbe  Dnk 


they  are  tf«vel1ing  beyond  their  proriace;  m 
when,  indulging  in  peculiar  mod  fanciful 
views,  the  witness  expresses  an  opinion  that 
not  only  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  mad,  but 
that  all  mankind  are  more  or  less  mad.  A 
witness  who  so  gives  his  testimony  imparts  a 
non-judicial  force  to  the  lerm,  which  is  in- 
tended to  specify  a  class,  and  his  evidence  ia 
vitiated  and  goea  for  nothing. 

There  is  another  view  {observes  Dr.  Mayo,  in 
continnation)  of  the  poiition  of  the  medical  wit* 
ness  in  relation  to  courts  of  jnstice,  which  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  always  receives.  Ha 
is  saminoned  in  such  courts  In  order  to  enable 
the  judge  and  jury  to  arrive  at  certain  eoncln- 
sions,  by  virtne  of  his  applying  certain  terms  to 
which,  as  we  have  observed,  a  i^iven  meaDing 
has  been  annexed,  or  negativing  their  application 
to  the  person  under  trial  or  examination,  accord- 
ing as  the  matter  be  civil  or  criminal.  But,  in 
the  latter  case,  he  must  remember  that  he  is  not 
deciding  upon  the  penal  consequences  contingent 
on  the  opinion  thns  given ;  for  although  certain 
consequences  of  this  kind  may  fallow  in  the 
coarse  of  law,  if  his  assignment  of  opinion  be 
accepted  by  the  conrt,iti3  wisely  considered,  that 
a  simple  fact,  and  not  its  consequences,  ia  the 
question  proposed  to  himj  since  it  will  be  pre- 
sumed, that  if  the  latter  onsiderallon  be  aleo 
entertained  by  him,  it  will  be  liable  to  hiss  his 
evidence  on  the  fact  which  is  his  legitimate  topic. 

In  this  way  Dr.  Mayo  understands  the 

suggestions  occasionally  made  by  the  judge 
not  to  encroach  upon  his  functions  and  those 
of  the  jury,  and  he  adds: — 

It  is  r.bviously  In  criminal  cases  that  the  bias 
thns  occasioned  Is  most  to  be  dreaded.  Thni^ 
the  delinition  of  insanity  becomes  very  expansive, 
when  its  expansion  may  become  protective  to  a 
crimiuat  with  whom  we  may  happen  to  sympa- 
thize. 

Most  true ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  to 
what  extent  this  mischievous  proieoiion  kai 
expanded :  but  to  return  to  Dr.  Mayo. 

If  we  permit  ourselves  to  entertain  the  judicial 
question,  Is  A  a  responsible  aeent?  instead  of 
confining  ourselves  to  the  medical  question,  la 
A  insane!  we  are  liable  to  find  ourselves  enlarg- 
ing our  description  of  the  disease  in  favor  of  some 
one  who  possesses  equally,  aa  wo  think,  with  the 
insane,  that  element  of  character  and  external 
clrcumsiancea  on  which  alone  we  argue  that 
their  impunity  la  or  ought  to  be  based.  Thus,  an 
elaborate  argument  may  easily  be  construed,  prov- 
ing thnt  the  offspring  of  the  proslitnte  and  the 
thief,  devoted  to  Inramy  by  the  one,  and  educated 
to  crime  by  the  other,  is  equally  deficient  in  free- 
dom of  will  with  the  homicidal  monomaniac ;  and 
when  the  medical  witneas,  having  permitted  hint- 
self  to  stray  into  this  question,  baa  achieved  tbia 
conclusion,  he  will  easily  discover  eccentricity 
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enough  —  for  brutal  vice  is  an  eccentric  state 
— to  enable  him  to  adopt  for  hia  client  the  term 
**  morally  insane." 

In  the  horrible  case  of  the  Esher  murders, 
the  circumstances  of  which  did  not  shock 
the  public  more  than  the  acquittal  of  the 
adulterous  murderess;  Mr.  Edwin  James  is 
reported  to  have  told  the  jury,  in  his  elo- 

auent  speech,  that  they  would  understand 
[lat  he  did  not  mean  to  |iay  that  the  prisoner 
was  under  any  delusions,  Or  that,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  addressing  them,  she  was  not, 
in  all  probability,  perfectly  sane ;  but  he 
hoped  to  satisfy  them  that  the  dreadful  deed 
was  committed  by  her  while  she  was  under 
the  mfluence  of  a  temporary  frenzy,  and  of 
an  impulse  which  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  control. 

Dangerous  eloquence  this.  Every  crime 
is  committed  under  impulse;  almost  every 
act  of  violence  is  the  result  of  the  loss  of 
self-control,  and  "  done  under  the  influence 
of  a  temporary  frenzy."  Ira  Juror  brevis 
est;  but  where  would  society  be,  if  such  a 
moral  state  were  held  sufficient  to  shield  the 
agent  from  the  sword  of  the  law  ? 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  is  reported  to  have 
told  the  court  and  jury  that,  during  a  long 
interview  he  had  with  the  prisoner  in  the 
jail,  he  did  not  observe  any  symptoms  of 
msanity. 

Cases  of  temporary  insanity  resulting  in  a  de- 
sire to  commit  murder  or  suicide,  are  (said  the 
Doctor)  very  common.  I  have  known  many  in- 
stances where  the  patient  has  made  an  attack 
upon  some  near  relative  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously been  on  the  most  affectionate  terms,  and 
it  frequently  occurs  with  mothers  and  children. 
In  such  cases,  the  patient  suddenly  suffers  under 
a  strong  homicidal  impulse  which  he  cannot  con- 
trol ;  and  it  has  happened  to  me  to  hear  a  patient 
bitterly  lament  being  under  the  influence  of  such 
an  impulse.  The  impulse  is  generally  8tron|;er 
in  proportion  as  the  parties  are  more  nearly  and 
dearly  connected,  and  to  the  previous  affection 
existing  between  them. 

Perilous  evidence  this.  That  humane,  as- 
tute, and  learned  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Erie, 
told  the  jury,  in  the  course  of  bis  admirable 
summing  up,  that  a  defence  of  this  character 
ought  to  be  looked  at  with  great  caution  and 
jeidousy,  and  that  they  ought  not,  where  an 
enormous  crime  had  clearly  been  committed, 
to  acquit  the  prisoner  upon  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity, unless  there  were  circumstances  sur- 
rounding it  totally  irrespective  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  itself,  which  left  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  at  the  time  of  its  commis- 


sion the  party  accused  was  not  in  a  condition 
of  mind  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  or 'to  be  aware  that  he  was  eommit- 
ting  a  crime.  The  learned  judge  then  called 
the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  evidence  for 
the  prisoner,  and  said  that  it  appeared  to  be 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  crime 
had  been  committed  under  the  inflnence  of 
some  uncontrollable  impulse,  and  he  said  he 
would  only  observe  that  this  was  most  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  for  undoubtedly  every  crime 
was  committed  under  some  impulse,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  law  was  to  control  im- 
pulses of  that  description,  and  to  prevent 
crime. 

The  law  so  ably  laid  down  by  this  exem- 
plary judge  was  no  new  doctnne.  Every 
one  familiar  with  our  courts  of  justice  has 
heard  the  same  principles  enunciated  by  the 
most  learned  lawyers  that  ever  graced  the 
the  bench  ;  but  Dr.  Prichard  has  written  a 
book,  and  it  seems  that  he  is  followed  by 
some  kindred  spirits  ready  to  promulgate 
notions  subversive  of  the  safety  of  society, 
for  the  jury  found  Ann  Brough  Not  Guilty 
on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

The  terms  of  the  old  indictments  for  mur- 
der cut  this  comfortable  "impulse"-ground 
from  under  the  offenders.  The  grand  jury 
of  the  county  presented  that 

P.  H.,  late  of  the  parish  of  L.,  in  the  said 
county,  gentleman,  not  having  the  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes,  bat  being  moved  and  seduced  bv 
the  instigation  of  the  devil  on  &c.,  at  &c.,  with 
force  and  arms  upon  one  S.  C,  in  the  peace  of 
God  and  of  the  said  Lord  the  Kin^.then  and  there 
being,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought,  did  make  an  a88au1t,'and  that  the 
said  P.  H.,  with  a  certain  drawn  sword,  &c.,  d&c. 

In  other  words,  the  offender  was  indicted 
for  not  having  resisted  the  diabolical  impulse 
to  kill,  and  juries  not  having  been  enlightened 
by  Dr.  Prichard,  or  the  theories  of  his  fol- 
lowers, found  him  guilty  if  the  facts  were 
sufficient ;  and  he  was  most  righteously 
hanged  accordingly. 

If  any  one  should  doubt  this  let  him  turn 
back  to  the  old  criminal  records,  and  then 
contrast  the  verdicts  of  the  present  day  in 
similar  cases. 

Examples  taken  at  random  will  suffice. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Thomas  Hunter,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  was  tutor  in  the  family 
of  a  Mr.  Gordon,  a  merchant  and  bailie  of 
Edinburgh.  He  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew^  was  a  student  in 
divinity,  and  intended  for  holy  orders.  Mr. 
Gordon's  two  boys  were  brought  up  at  home 
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voder  bis  care,  and  for  two  year^  his  condact 
appeared  to  be  such  as  to  merit  the  approval 
of  their  parents  and  the  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him.  Bat  there  was  a  young  woman 
who  attended  on  Mrs.  Gordon  and  her  third 
child,  a  danghter,  and  a  guilty  familtarity  had 
been  carried  on  between  this  attendant  and 
the  tator  for  a  considerable  time,  without  the 
suspicion  of  any  one  in  the  family.  Thrown 
off  their  guard  by  the  impunity  with  which 
they  had  indulged  themselves,  Hunter  and 
bis  mistress  forgo,t  to  shut  the  door  of  the 
chamber  where  they  usually  met,  one  after- 
oooQ  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  were  gone 
on  a  visit,  and  the  children  came  in  and  sur- 
prised them.  The  eldest  boy  had  not 
reached  his  tenth  year,  and  the  guilty  lovers 
appear  to  have  been  unconcerned  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  in  the  evening. 
But,  at  supper,  the  children  told  enough  to 
satisfy  their  parents  as  to  the  nature  o?  the 
situation  in  which  the  lovers  had  been  found. 
The  young  woman  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
house  the  next  day,  and  Hunter  was  unfor- 
tunately retained  after  a  severe  reprimand. 
He  pleaded  his  youth,,  and  was  forgiven ;  but 
he  had  been  found  out,  and  appears  to  have 
ffiyen  way  to  the  diabolical  impulse  to  avenge 
himself  on  the  innocents  who  had  been  the 
means  of  his  detection. 

It  was  his  constant  practice,  in  fine  weather, 
to  walk  out  into  the  fields  with  his  pupils 
about  an  hour  before  dinner,  and  generally 
the  little  girl  accompanied  her  brothers.  The 
family  was  at  Mr.  Gordon's  country-house 
near  £!dinburgh,  and  being  invited  to  dine  in 
the  city,  he  and  Mrs.  Gordon  were  setting 
out  on  their  visit  at  the  time  when  the  walk 
was  usually  taken.  Mrs.  Gordon,  actuated 
probably  by  some  presentiment  or  maternal 
lostinct,  wished  to  take  the  children  with  her, 
but  her  husband  would  not  consent  that  the 
boys  should  go,  and  their  daughter  only  went 
with  them.     It  was  in  the  month  of  August. 

When  they  were  gone  Hunter  led  the  boys 
into  the  fields,  sat  down  on  the  ^rass,  and 
while  they  were  pulling  flowers  and  chasing 
butterflies,  sharpened  his  penknife. 

He  then  called  the  boys  to  come  to  him ; 
tbey  ran  to  their  tutor  and  the  companion  of 
their  walks.  He  upbraided  them  for  telling 
tbeir  parents,  and  told  them  they  were  both 
to  die  that  instant.  The  terrified  innocents 
ran  a  few  yards,  but  were  pursued  and 
brought  bacK  by  Hunter,  who  murdered 
both  whh  his  penknife,  confining  one  with  his 
knees  while  he  cut  the  throat  of  his  brother, 
and  then  dealing  in  like  manner  with  the  sec- 
ond.     Hunter  then   ran  towards  the  river 


apparently  with  the  Intention  of  drowning 
himself,  but  was  pursued  and  taken.  He 
was  tried  and  executed  od  the  22d  August, 
1700,  rehearsing  the  same  dreadful  creed  as 
that  lately  declared  by  Barthelemy  ;  for 
when«  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence,  his  nght 
hand  was  struck  off  before  he  was  drawn  up 
by  the  rope,  Hunter  called  out  aloud,  *^  There 
is  no  God,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any,  and 
if  there  were,  I  set  him  at  defiance  !'' 

This  murder  was  committed  at  noonday,  in 
the  open  fields,  and  wiihin  half  a  mile  of 
Edinburgh.  A  gentleman  walking  on  the 
Castle  Hill  saw  Uie  whole  transaction,  and, 
with  several  people,  ran  to  the  place  where 
the  victims  were  lying  in  their  blood. 

If  such  an  act,  so  committed,  be  not  the 
result  of  "  moral  Insanity,"  what  is  it  ?  That 
the  wretch  who  committed  it  was  most  justly 
hanged  all  but  the  new  school  of  protectives 
will  allow. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  by  Philip  Nichol- 
son, their  footman.*  That  this  wretched 
man,  who  was  afterwards  most  contrite,  gave 
way  to  the  "homicidal  orgasm"  when  he 
murdered  his  aged  master  and  mistress,  is 
apparent  from  his  own  account  of  the  matter. 
In  a  written  paper  produced  by  the  murderer 
after  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  was  this 
declaration : — 

Departing  this  tribunal,  I  shall  soon  appear  be- 
fore another  tribunal,  where  an  eternal  sentence 
will  be  passed  upon  me.  With  this  dread  sentence 
foil  in  my  view,  I  do  most  solemnly  declare,  and 
I  desire  this  declaration  to  be  taken  as  my  dying 
words,  that  I  alone  was  the  base  and  cruel  mur- 
derer of  my  master  and  mistress,  that  I  had  no 
accomplice,  that  no  one  knew  or  possibly  could 
suspect,  that  I  intended  to  perpetrate  these  barbar- 
ities ;  that  I  myself  had  no  intention  of  committing 
those  htirrid  deeds^  save  fi/r  a  short  time^  so  short 
as  scarcely  to  he  comptUedj  before  I  actually  com- 
mitted  them  ;  that  booty  was  not  the  motive  of  my 
fatal  cruelties ;  I  am  sure  the  idea  of  plunder 
never  presented  itself  to  my  mind  ;  /  can  attribute 
those  unnatural  murders  to  no  other  cause  than,  at 
the  time  of  their  commission^  a  temporary  fury 

*  At  Chieelhurst  in  Kent,  in  the  ni^ht  of  May  SO, 
1813.  Just  AS  the  inqaeat  was  being  oonoluded, 
Nicholton,  who  was  in  castody,  but  had  been  per- 
mitted at  hia  request  to  enter  a  water-cloeet,  cut  his 
throat  with  a  razor  which  he  had  concealed.  The 
wound  was  deep  :  but  two  surgeoni  who  were  pres- 
ent stopped  the  bleeding.  He  was  carefully  watch- 
ed, and  in  the  few  wonu  he  spoke  persisted  in  de- 
claring his  innocence.  After  the  trial  (when  he 
pleaded  Not  Guilty),  and  after  conviction  and  sen- 
tence, he  put  in  the  written  confession  from  which 
the  extract  is  taken. 
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ftcm  excessive  drinking  ;  and  before  that  time,  to 
the  habitaal  forgetfulness,  for  many  years,  of  the 
great  God  and  his  judgments,  and  the  too  natural 
consequence  of  such  forgetfulness,  the  habitual 
yieltiing  to  the  worst  passions  of  corrupted  nature  ; 
so  that  the  evU  that  I  teas  templed  to  do,  thcU  I  did* 

Again,  at  the  pl^e  of  execution,  when  the 
rope  was  round  his  neck,  a  person  ascended 
the  platform,  put  the  following  questions, 
and  received  the  following  answers : — 

Q.  Now  that  yon  have  not  many  moments  to 
live,  is  all  that  you  have  stated — namely,  that  you 
had  no  motive  that  you  can  tell  of,  nor  had  you 
any  accomplice,  true  ? 

A,  All  that  I  have  atated  is  true. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  creature  living  on  earth 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  murder  but 
yourself? 

A.  No ;  no  one. 

Q.  You  had  no  accomplices? 

A.  None. 

Q.  Had  yoo  any  antipathy  to  either  your  mai»- 
ter  or  mistress  before  you  committed  the  horrid 
murder  ? 

A,  (Clasping  his  hands  as  well  as  his  heavy 
irons  would  permit  him.)  As  God  is  in  JSeaven, 
it  was  a  momentary  thought,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
declared  be/ore  ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wretched 
criminal  gave  a  true  account  of  his  state 
when  he  committed  the  crime — an  account 
which  well  justifies  the  language  of  the  old 
forms  of  indictment,  and,  aa  little,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Ann  Brough*s 
counsel  and  principal  medical  witness,  he  was 
not  responsible  for  what  he  did.  We  should 
like  to  have-  heard  the  reception  of  such  prop- 
ositions by  the  ezperiened  and  learned  judge 
who  tried  Nicholson — Mr.  Justice  Heath. 

No  one  thought  at  the  time,  and  few  will 
think  now,  that  Nicholson  was  not  most 
justly  hanged.  Not  having  the  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes,  he  gave  way  to  a  momentary 
murderous  impulse,  as  he  bad  given  way  to 
other  vicious  impulses,  and  having  shed 
man's  blood,  by  man  was  his  blood  shed. 
So  it  was.  But  it  seems  we  have  changed 
all  this.*  Let  us  take  a  glance  at  one  or 
two  cases  tried  at  the  last  summer  assizes. 

♦  "  A  few  years  ago,"  writes  Dr.  Mayo,  "  a 
middle-aged  woman,  cook  to  a  familj  in  Harley- 
atreet,  found  herself  in  the  disagreeable  position  of 
having  an  illegitimate  child,  previously  out  at 
nurse,  thrown  upon  her  hands — being  left,  indeed, 
at  the  house  where  she  was  residing.  Her  meas- 
ures were  soon  taken,  though  the  emergency  was 
unexpected.  The  other  servants  being  at  that 
hour  of  the  day,  one  o'clock,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  house,  she  took  the  little  boy  up  to  her  bed- 
room, strangled  him,  packed  up  and  corded  the 


Joseph  Bains,  aged  thirty- ei^ht,  was  in- 
dicted at  Lincoln  on  the  25th  July  last,  for 
the  wilful  murder  of  Sarah  Hickliog,  at 
Crowland,  on  the  6th  of  the  preceding  June. 

The  prisoner  was  a  tailor,  living  with  a 
wife  and  children  at  Crowland,  and  until  a 
short  time  before  the  commiasiop  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  had  always 
been  a  peaceable,  well-disposed,  and  respect^ 
able  man,  affectionate  to  his  family,  and  of  a 
cheerful  and  happy  disposition.  Latteriy, 
however,  a  change  had  come  over  him.  He 
had  become  very  much  depressed  in  spirits 
and  reserved  in  his  manner;  he  no  longer 
took  any  notice  of  his  children,  and  said,  when 
he  was  remonstrated  with,  that  he  could  not 
help  it.  When  accosted  in  the  street  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  a  person  considerably  hii 
superior  in  station,  he  made  no  answer ;  and 
when  the  same  person  ordered  a  suit  of 
clothes  of  him  for  one  of  his  cluldren,  he 
preserved  the  same  sullen  silence,  so  that  his 
strange  behavior  produced  at  the  time  the 
impression  that  his  mind  was  affected. 

The  deceased  was  the  second  wife  of  the 
prisoner's  father-in-law,  with  whom  he  had 
always  been  on  very  good  terms  ;  but  about 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  in  question,  he 
was  seen  going  into  her  house,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  she  came  out  screaming 
"  Murder !"  He  followed  with  a  poker  in 
his  hand,  and  immediately  dealt  her  violent 
blows  upon  the  head  and  neck,  so  that  she 
fell  dead.  The  neighbors  came  up  in  a 
moment,  but  there  was  no  time  to  save  her, 
and  the  prisoner  went  away.  When  the 
constable  came  after  him,  he  was  sitting  in  a 
room  at  a  public-house,  and  said  to  the  con- 
stable, who  was  in  bad  health,  '*  You  are 
looking  very  ill ;  can  you  sleep  at  night  ?  I 
cannot.  The  other  night  I  got  up  and  ran 
to  Peterborough."     Then  he  cried,  •*  Oh  \ 

body  in  a  box,  and  sent  it  to  a  siater  in  Nottioeham- 
shire.  During  the  remainder  of  this  dftv  of  mal^ 
der,  she  was  in  her  ordinary  quiet  state;  and  read 
her  Bible  a  good  deal  This  was  nearly  all  the  ev^ 
dence  that  was  substantiated  at  the  trial,  beaidai 
her  own  free  confession  of  the  deed.  She  was  ac- 
quitted on  the  ground  of  an  insane  impulse  exiatiog 
at  the  time  of  the  murder — a  plea  which  never 
would  have  suggested  itself,  or  been  entertainad 
but  for  the  mischievous  neglect  of  the  intelleetnal 
criterion,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  bv- 
pothesis  of  moral  and  impulsive  insanity.  In  trath, 
the  impunity  derived  from  this  plea  la  aingular)/ 
inappropriate,  as  it  generally  accruea  to  that  ela« 
against  which  society  possesses  no  proteetlon  ex- 
cept through  their  fear  of  pnniahment — namelr, 
the  unprincipled.  Nor,  I  believe,  are  they  slow  in 
recognizing  and  availing  themselves  of  their  privi- 
lege.'* 


«.] 

poor  wife;  ob  !  my  poor  children  I"  and 
i{Juiie(l  of  bis  he&d,  nad  said  that  a  good 
or  walk  vonld  do  bim  ^ood. 
lit  defence  now  set  up  m  his  behntf  waa, 
ha  was  insane  at  the  tine  of  the  com- 
soa  of  the  offence,  and  a  considerable 
iber  of  ^tnesses  were  called  in  support 
.  They  spoke  generally  of  the  circum- 
ees  above  stated,  and  also  to  the  appear- 


na»a  of  the  County  Lanatic  Asylum, 
the  other  a  practitioner  at  Crowland, 
I  had  previously  known  the  prisoner  and 
family — expressed  their  clear  opinion 
the  prisoner  wm  insane  at  the  time  of 
eommission  of  the  offence. 
he  learned  judge  (Mr.  Jnslice  Maule) 
Lg  summed  up  the  evidence,  the  jury 
id  the  prisoner  Not  GuiUy,  on  the 
ind  of  im^anity.* 

>hn  Goodall,  aged  forly-two,  wat  indicted 
re  tbe  same  judge,  at  Derby,  on  tbe 
I  of  tbe  aame  monlb,  for  the  wilful  mur- 
of  Racbael  Ooodall,  at  Hazlewood,  on 
I8th  of  April  last. 

ha  prisoner,  who  had  the  appearance  of 
•pMiable  and  intelligent  man,  and  was 
■ed  in  deep  mourning,  was  described  in 
salendar  as  a  mechanic  able  to  read  and 
B  welL  He  was  the  father  of  four  cbil* 
I,  but  had  for  some  years  been  living 
t  from  his  wife,  and  bad  latterly  been 
loyed  as  a  fitter  at  Wolverlon.  His  wife 
1  with  her  children  at  Hazlewood,  near 
wr,  and  on  the  morning  of  last  Easter 
iday,  about  nine  o'clock,  tbe  prisoner 
aeen  to  go  into  his  wife's  house.  Shortly 
rwards,  a  noise  was  beard  in  the  houae, 
upon  a  neighbor  going  in,  it  was  found 
while  his  wife  was  washing  down  stairs, 
prisoner  had  gone  up  stairs,  and  with  a 
r  ent  the  throat  of  the  youngest  child, 
was  lying  in  bed,  so  that  it  died  instantly, 
prisoner  came  down,  sat  upon  a  eofa, 
began  to  pull  on  his  boots  ;  and  when 
irife  eiclaimed  to  the  neighbors,  "  he  hss 
dered  my  child  !"  replied,  "The  child  is 
saveo,  and  I  hope  to  be  above  soon  and 
He  then  went  out  inlo  the  yard,  and 
met  by  another  neighbor,  who  asked 
how  be  came  to  do  it,  and  his  answer 
,  that  he  could  not  help  it.  Subsequently, 
ie  conatable  at  the  lock-up,  he  geid,  put- 
his  bands  together,  as  if  id  prayer,  "  It's 
ight ;  the  Lord  ordered  me  to  do  what  I 
)    done."      Beyond  this  strangeness  of 

■  Tht  Tbntt,  July  ST,  ISU. 
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msnner  and  demeanor,  he  bad  not,  since  the 
commission  of  the  offence,  disphyed  any 
signs  of  insanity  ;  and  tbe  surgeon  and  the 
governor  of  the  Jul,  as  well  as  the  coroner, 
were  examined  in  reply  to  the  evidence  of 
insanity*  adduced  on  bebair  of  the  prboner, 
and  Uiey  atated  that  they  had  not  discovered 
in  bim  any  traces  of  insanity  since  the  offence 
was  committed.  A  still  stronger  witness  to 
the  same  effect  was  Mr.  Strutt,  of  Belper,  who 
happened  to  have  travelled  with  the  prisoner 
inside  a  coach  on  the  very  morning  m  ques- 
tion, before  the  perpetration  of  the  fatal  act, 
and  from  the  little  conversation  he  had  with 
him,   thought  him  a  shrewd  and   sensible 

The  learned  judge  summed  up  the  evidence 
on  both  sides,  and  the  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner  on  the  ground  oi  insanity. 

These  esses  have  been  taken  at  random 
from  one  circuit  only. 

In  the  following  August,  Ann  Brough  was 
tried  at  Quildford.  The  verdict  in  her  case 
was  received  with  gt^neral  dismay.  Never 
was  public  opinion  so  unequivocally  mani- 
festea.  AH  men,  the  Moral  Insanitists  only 
excepted,  felt  that  this  verdict  was  fatal  to 
the  security  of  mankind,  coming,  as  it  did,  as 
a  crowning  climax  to  other  "  impulsive" 
cases,  to  one  or  two  of  which  we  have  al- 
luded. Tht  Times,  ui  a  powerful  article, 
which  came  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
sound  lawyer  and  right  thinking  man,  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Justice  Erie,  than  whom  a 
more  intelligent  and  upright  judge  did  not 
sit  upon  the  English  bench,  must  have  been 
as  much  astonished  aa  waa  the  writer  of  that 
article  at  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  the 
Esher  murderess. 

We  wish  we  could  stop  here,  but  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  adding,  with  great 
regret,  that  the  principal  medical  wilnesa 
has  thought  fit,  in  an  elaborate  essay,  not 
only  to  justify  the  verdict,  but  to  laud  the 
jurors  for  the  conclusion  to  which  they  came. 
With  still  greater'  regret  we  saw  this  essay 
printed  entire  in  a  newspaper,  to  be  circu- 
lated from  band  to  hand  among  the  masses, 
as  an  encouragement  to  homicidal  impulse, 
and  a  lesson  to  "  humane  1"  juries  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

The    symptoms    relied    on    as  iodicaUng 


•  The  evideoM  adduced  on  bebalt  of  the  priwner 
to  muntaia  tbe  defenes  of  inuaitj,  conuated 
rauoly  of  •UtemeDta  tli»t  there  hid  been  msdnvsi 
in  bii  ftunilj,  Ibat  th«  prisoner'e  oondnet  had  beau 
eooentrie,  and  (h4t  hib  fellow- workmen  had  ooo- 
udared  him  to  b«  inune.  The  partJcnlKn  of  tlui 
flvideuM  are  pven  in  Th»  Timtt,  Jnl7>  U>  18(4. 
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**  bead  disease"  in  the  E^her  adulteress  and 
naticide,  are  very  far  from  conclasive.  Grant 
''  the  nasty  black  cloud,"  and  the  assump- 
tion that  her  brain  was  structurally  disorgan- 
ized, neither  a  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system,  nor  organic  injury  of  the  brain,  nor 
paralysis,  will  constitute  insanity ;  nay,  auch 
afflictions  are  compatible  with  perfect  sanity. 
Dr.  Wollaaton  suffered  for  years  under  the 
disease  of  the  brain,  which  finally  induced 
paralysis  and  caused  his  death;  but  the 
mind  of  that  great  philosopher  was  clear  to 
the  last 

And  here  we  may  notice  one  of  the  eon- 
sequences  not  unlikely  to  follow  from  making 
the  study  and  practice  of  mental  pathology 
an  exclusive  branch  of  the  profession — an 
error  to  which  we  shall  presently  have  to 
revert.  Such  practitioners  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  their  own.  From  their  daily  ez- 
penence  they  know  something  of  the  cunning 
of  the  insane ;  but  some  of  them  do  not  seem 
to  know  much  of  the  cunning  of  the  sane, 
who  simulate  insanity  to  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  crime.  If  they  would  search 
the  annals  of  the  police,  of  criminal  courts, 
and  of  jails,*  they  might  learn  something 
on  this  head.  To  use  the  language  of  an 
experienced  official  in  commenting  on  the 
Esher  case,  *'  The  nasty  black  cloud  is  no  new 
dodge." 

To  the  cases  in  the  south,  above  alluded 
to,  we  must  add  one  from  the  north. 

At  the  trial  of  Dr.  George  Smith  and 
Robert  Campbell,  for  wilful  fire-raising,  be- 
fore the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh, 
in  January  last,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
Doctor  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Mr.  John 
Smith's  wife,  who  had  been  living  in  a  state 
of  separation  from  that  worthy  farmer,  and, 
according  to  the  Doctor's  statement,  she 
had  promised  not  to  return  to  her  husband, 
or  take  any  other  steps  without  consulting 
the  Doctor,  who  appeared  to  have  enter- 
tained the  expectation  that  the  farmer's  wife 
would  accompany  him  in  kn  emigrant  ship, 
on  board  of  which  he  had  solicited  an  ap- 
pointment. 

*  And  we  might  add  of  lanatio  asylamt.  Dr. 
Mayo  notioes  one  marked  case.  It  was  proved 
to  the  flatiBfaction  of  the  late  Dr.  Warburton 
and  himself,  that  a  gentleman  at  Dr.  Warborton's 
asylum,  whose  insanity  had  been  certified  mainly 
on  moral  grounds — ^that  is  to  say,  with  no  sufiicient 
intellectual  lesion — was  deliberately  availing  him- 
self of  its  shelter  from  a  criminal  indictment.  And 
the  Doctor  found  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
before  similarly  availed  himself,  through  a  similar 
certificate,  of  another  asylum,  to  avoid  another 
criminal  charge. 


She  did  return  to  her  husband  at  the  - 
expiration  of  the  agreed  period  of  separation. 
Dr.  Smith  expressed  great  disappointment 
at  this,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  farmer's 
wife,  soliciting  an  interview.  She  showed 
the  letter  to  her  husband,  and  gave  it  no 
answer.  On  the  following  Saturday  night 
she  received  a  second  letter  from  the  Doctor, 
which  she  tore  up  without  reading  it.  The 
same  night  (80tn  Sept.,  1854)  the  stack- 
yard was  set  OD  fire  and  totally  consumed, 
and,  but  for  a  change  of  wind,  the  farm- 
house and  steading  would  probably  have 
been  destroyed.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  Doctor,  with  the  aid  of  "a  friend"  named 
Campbell,  who  was  sevmity  years  of  age, 
had  commited  the  felony;  but  Campbell 
was  acquitted,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence. 

A  special  defence  was  put  in  for  Dr. 
Smith,  that  he  was  insane.  Medical  testi- 
mony was  adduced  at  great  length,  to  that 
efifect,  and  "some  of  the  principal  lunacy 
doctors  in  the  kingdom*'  were  oalied  to  give 
evidence  in  support  of  the  defence.  It  is 
stated  that  his  mental  illness  had  been  aggra- 
vated by  domestic  sorrows,  including  separa- 
tion from  hb  wife,  and  at  times  he  had  been 
known  to  drink  largely,  though  he  was 
usually  a  sober  man,  and  had  formerly  been 
an  intelligent  and  respectable  practitioner. 

With  regard  to  Smith,  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  directed  the  jury  that  the  burden  of 
the  proof  of  insanity  lay  on  the  prisoner* 
and  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  sup- 
port  it,  to  show  that  he  was  insane  at  the 
time  the  deed  was  committed.  The  jury 
unanimously  found  the  Doctor  not  guilty. 
The  court  assoilzied  him  simpliciter,  but  in 
respect  to  the  insanity  found  proven,  ad- 
judged him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  prison  of 
Forfar,  therein  to  be  detained  subject  to  the 
future  order  of  the  court.* 

The  details  of  the  medical  testimony  are 
not  given.  So  far  as  the  facts  of  the  case 
went,  what  criminal  circle  could  be  mors 
complete  ?  Here  was  cause  and  immediate 
consecutive  effect.  Vengeance  was  as  rai- 
tionally  manifested — so  far  as  an  act  of 
vengeance  can  be  rational — as  the  most 
sane  could  have  displayed  it.  Zanga  him- 
self could  not  have  carried  out  his  revenge 
more  completely  or  more  consecutively.  If 
Dr.  Smith's  insanity  was  so  patent  to  the 
"lunacy  doctors,"  who  seem  to  have  based 
their  opinion  on  his  antecedent  acts,  why  was 


^  Timet,  January  20, 1855. 
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ba  raffered  to  gv  at  largo  to  the  danger  of 
ber  MajeBty'i  Iwge*  T 

We  with  that  our  limils  would  permit  ua 
to  dwell  longer  on  Dr.  Uhto's  admirable  ob- 
•ervations  on  the  respoDsiblity  of  the  ioaane. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  is  most  uasatis- 
factory,  and  will,  we  suppose,  so  continue, 
aeeording  to  the  cnslom  of  England,  till  the 
Bnmber  of  martyred  innocents  ia  complete. 

"  It  must  be  confesseil  {writes  the  Docror)  that 
the  conditional  responsibility  which  the  law,  and, 
aa  I  think,  the  reason  of  the  case,  attributes  to 
the  insane,  fs  not  easily  applicable  in  practice, 
either  onder  lacid-inierTab  or  nnder  atich  other 
phaaes  of  the  ii.  ane  state  b9  might  seem  to 
jastifj  it.  The  law,  u  I  shall  have  again  more 
fnllT  to  poiiK  oat,  will  renwin  a  deaiT  letter,  or 
srill  beeootinoally  icnored  by  the  ajmpatbies  of 
joilEVa,  juries,  and  I  may  aed,  of  medical  wit- 
nesaes,  unlese  aome  practics!  distinction  can  Ik 
arranged,  which  may  enable  the  responsible 
insane  to  undergo  some  lower  degree  of  pooiah- 
ment  than  that  inflicted  on  delinquents  being  of 
Boand  mind.  Tlie  poaition  of  maay  such  persona 
nnder  capital  ebai^a  ia  at  present  aDomalons. 
Tbey  are  ac^tled  in  defiance  of  the  law,  aa  laid 
down  by  tfat  judges  renpecting  M'Naghten'a  case, 
because  the  punishment  appertaining  to  the 
oSence  would  be  too  severe ;  and  then,  instead  of 
being  cooaigned  to  conftiiement  in  jail,  they  are 
consigned  to  it  In  an  asylum,  as  a  place  simply  of 
detention.  This  becomes  a  scene  of  aevere 
Tiftnal  poniabment  to  some  of  them,  of  gratifies- 
tioa  to  nnity,  and  idlenesa  to  othere;  those, 
neanwhile,  to  whom  it  is  a  grievance,  as  they  do 
not  reganl  it  in  the  light  of  a  penlahnMnt,  derive 
fiom  it  none  of  the  preventive  effects  of  puaisfa- 
nent  oo  future  conduct;  whilsibepablle,  for  the 
Mme  reason,  find  it  eqnslly  unproductive  of  good 
sfl  an  eiample  to  parsons  of  actually  diaeased 
Bind,  ot  to  toat  large  class  of  other  persona  who 
sre  drifting  into  disease  nnder  nocoDlrolled  ec- 
ceotricity." 

Resist  tbe  deYil,  and  he  will  flee.  '■  But," 
say  tbe  apologists  for  the  nnfortuaate  af- 
flicted, "  tbey  can't." 

ll.e  reply  ia.  Chat  in  tbe  great  majority  of 
casca,  if  not  all,  tbey  can ;  otherwise,  how  do 
the  "mad  doctors,"  a«  they  are  somewhat 
profanely  called,  keep  their  aaylams  tn  order. 
The  crael  day  of  dungeons  and  whips  is  happi- 
ly gone  by ;  but  even  under  a  lest  uarsh  rule, 
punishment  was  found  to  have  ita  effect. 
Tba  offender  fonnd  himself  suddenly  precip- 
itated into  an  abysa,  so  contrived  that  be 
eonld  not  be  injured,  with  a  douube  of 
aatounding  power  in  full  play  upon  him ;  or 
he  was  put  into  a  chair  which  whirled  lum 
round.  These  punisbmenta — far  be  it  from 
us  to  advocate  their  lue — had  their  effect, 
and   tba  aaaociatlon  of  the  douche  or  th« 
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chair  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  patient 
when  he  meditated  aa  outbreak.  He  soon 
learned  that,  somehow  or  other,  hia  offence 
was  immediiittly  followed  by  those  conse- 
quences, and  resisted  the  impulse  to  violence. 
Under  the  more  humane  ditpensniion  of  the 
present  time,  order  is  preserved  by  ft  system 
of  revurdsand  militated  punishments.  And 
why  should  it  nut  ?  Of  the  grenl  miijority 
!i(  patients  it  may  be  truly  said  thiit  they 
are  but  mad  north,  north-west ;  when  tbe 
wind  ia  southerly,  they  know  a  hawk  from — 
what  the  beautiful  printers  have  turned  into 
t  hand -saw. 

Dr.  Mayo  ^nw  Ciiptain  Johnston,  to  whose 
Ease  we  have  already  alluded,*  in  the  criminal 
department  of  Bedlam — 


seemed  quiet  and  reserved,  his 
hard  and  morose ;  but  no  part  of  the 
Bzpreasion  of  it  indicated  predisposition  to  mental 
disease,  the  absence  of  wtiicb  was  ationgly  affirm- 
ed  by  the  medical  authorities  of  Uedlaui. 

To  be  Bure  it  was.  Kobody  but  the  im- 
becile jury  who  tried  him  ever  fancied  that 
he  was  insane.  Dr.  Mayo  states  that  John- 
son's  lunacy  was  assumed  by  his  counsel, 
and  good-naturedly  but  unscrupulously  con- 
ceded by  the  Attorney-Oeneral  and  the 
court.  That  it  was  assumed  by  his  counsel 
ia  true — "  'Twas  his  vocation.  Hat ;"  but,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  the  Attorney- Ooueral 
made  no  such  concession.  He  had  left  (be 
court,  relying  on  the  judge  to  disabuse  tbe 
jury  of  the  monstrous  proposition  laid  down 
by  the  clever  couofcl  for  the  prisoner,  that 
the  very  enormity  of  his  client's  acts  was  a 
proof  of  his  insanity.  This  the  judge 
omitted  to  do,  and  the  jury,  with  the  spetch 
of  the  prisoner's  counsel  still  sounding  in 
their  ears,  found  Captain  Johnston,  who  was 
no  mora  mad  than  any  other  drunkard  upon 
whose  brutal  temperament  akobol  acta,  Mol 
Guilts- 
la  the  ease  or  H'Nngbten,  tried  in  1B44,  for 
the  murder  of  Ur.  Drummond,  we  have  an  instance 
of  notional  deluaions  permitted  to  constitute  evi- 
dence of  insanity  without  any  discovered  Incohe- 


rencf  of  language  or  thought,  aithoujjh  the  way- 
warti  character  of  his  past  life  misht  make  ii 
probable  that  aueh  inconerency  and  inconsecu- 


tiveneaamay  have  existed.  The  notioniil  del  up 
were,  however,  auch  as  experience  proves  ti 
frequent  in  the  insane.  Formerly,  when  reaident 
at  Glasjrow.  ha  had  frequently  affirmed  auspicione 
of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  him; 
these,  it  was  alleged,  he  had  repeated  at  Boulogne, 


•  Fratrt'*  Xagatin*,  vol.  60,  p.  »Si. 
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whore,  on  landing,  he  fancied  there  were  ipies 
larkinjc  in  a  watch-box.     Faces,  he  asid,  were 
made  M  hicn  in  Ihe  streets,  fiata  shaken  at  him,  and 
Btanea  thrown.     He  had  pressed  the  sherllf  of 
Glasgow  for  protection  from  hia  fancied  enemies. 
Here  waa  strong  presampti<re  evidence  of  notional 
delusions,  whicH  the  medical  witneae  affirmed,  and 
■which  ihe  court  accepted  on  their  affirmation,  as 
adequate  to  substantiate  &  plea  of  delirium.     Sab- 
(equently,  this  opioion  hits  obtained  conlirmHtion 
from  the  authorilieR  of  Bedlam,  where  M'Naghten 
has    repeatedly  nhibited  well-marked  maniacal 
paroxy!im<i.  Thus  far  I  am  joatifying  the  evidence 
of  the  medical  witness  in  this  important  trial ;  not, 
however,  its  resDils  in  relation  to  the  sentence  of 
the  court.     ••••••• 

Contrast  the  above  case  with  that  of  Belling- 
him,*  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Perceval;  in  respect 
10  whom  the  plea  of  ioMnitv  was  overruled. 
Neither  of  these  murderers  exhi'bited  Ineoherency 
of  expression  or  thought.  Belllngham's  avowal, 
that  iil-nsage  led  him  to  the  performance  of  hia 


8u7plie< 


the  a 


with  I 


to  the  ordinary  taws  of  the  human  mind,  ana 
delusive  (if  unfounded)  only  in  that  sense  in 
which  every  mistake  might  be  so  called.  The 
immediate  occasion  or  the  murder  was,  Indeed,  a 
very  natural  one  to  a  moody  and  malignant  mind, 
such  as  Belllngham's  seema  to  have  been.  He 
had  been  roughly  repelled  in  one  of  hia  intmiive 
applicatious  to  a  Government  office  a  short  time 
before  the  deed ;  and  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he 
shouUi  select  Mr.  Perceval  for  bis  victim,  for  he 
had  mnde  to  him  a  personal  application  and  been 
refused.  There  was,  in  truth,  no  point  in  his 
case  tending  to  fix  upon  him  the  plea  of  ioaanity, 
nntesa  his  "strongexpectaiion  of  being  actjuitted," 
according  to  the  report  of  the  case,  can  M  inter- 
preted into  a  morbid  notional  delusion.  It  is  but 
jnst  to  observe,  in  favor  of  thoKC  who  objected  at 
the  time  to  the  verdict  in  Bellingham'a  caw,  but 
little  time  was  given  for  the  collection  of  evidence 
in  proof  of  hisl>eing  a  lunatic.t 

Wo  shall  presently  advert  to  the  law  laid 
down  in  M'Naghten's  case  and  Dr.  Mayo'a 
observations  on  it,  observing,  by  the  way, 
that  if  M'Naghten  had  undergone  the  same 
fate  OS  Bellingham.  as  he  probably  would  if 
he  had  not  mistalcpii  hid  man,  there  would 
have  been  no  great  harm  done.  But  poor 
Mr.  Drummond,  than  whom  a  more  exemplary 
man  never  lived,  and  who  expired  after  a 
long  agony  borne  with  the  meekest  patience, 
was  not  a  Prime  Minister, 

Id  the  case  of  Rei  v.  OSbrd,  Lord  Lynd< 
liurst  had  told  the  jury,  in  his  summing  up, 
that  they  must  be  satisfied,  before  they  ac- 
quitted the  prisoner,  that  be  did  not  know, 
when  he  committed  the  set,  what  its  effect 


*  Executed  in  Hay,  ISIS. 

t  The  murder  wai  cooimitted  on  tha  11th  of 
May;  John  Bellingham  was  tried  on  tli«  ISth,  and 
baog«d  on  the  fallowing  Uonday. 


would  be  in  reference  to  the  crims  of  mnrder. 
Mr.  Drammond's  death  impresaed  the  pubUo 
with  a  full  sense  of  danger  ariaing  from  the 
immunities  of  the  insane,  and  tiie  foUowii^ 
ipinion  was  obtained  from  the  judges  after 
his  murder. 

Q.  What  ia  the  hw  respecting  petsona  afflicted 
with  insane  delusions,  respecting  one  or  uon 
pariicular  subjects  or  persons,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  accmed  knew  that  he  was  acting  con- 
trary to  law,' but  did  the  act  with  a  view,  nnder 
the  influence  of  insane  deloaions,  of  redressing  « 
revenging  some  anpposed  grievance  or  injury,  oi 
under  the  impresaion  of  oUaining  some  anppowd 
public  benefit  7 

A.  Notwithstartding  the  party  committed  a 
wrong  act  when  laboring  under  the  idea  of  » 
dressing  a  suppoaMl  grievance  or  injury,  or  under 
the  impreaslon  of  obtaining  some  pt&lic  or  privaie 
benefit,  he  was  liable  to  punishment 

Upon  this  Dr.  Mayo  aaya; — 


It  la  needless  to  add  that  tl 
law  applies  A  priori  to  a  person  comfflitling  aa 
act  which  he  knows  to  be  contimry  to  law,  wi(b> 
out  any  such  grouiid  of  excuse,  as  Ibe  "impraw- 
ion"  here  mentioned  might  eeem  (o  offer. 

We  now  come  to  Dr.  Mayo'a  observatioot 
on  this  important  case,  and  we  heartily  oom- 
mend  them  to  all  concerned  in  the  making 
or  in  tba  administration  of  the  law, 

Sucb,  then,  is  the  law  oo  the  subject  of  criminal 
conduct  in  persona  under  insane  delusions ;  bat 
such  is  r)ot  the  practice :  witness  that  very  ease 
which  elicited  that  answer  of  the  jadees,  which 
I  hare  just  quoted  from  the  AnnuoT  Registtr. 
Tlie  adequacy  of  H'Naghten  to  comprehend  ths 
criminal  nature  of  the  homicidal  act  was  nikques- 
tionable ;  yet  he  was  acquitted  on  the  plea  of 
insanity,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  tbe 
conditions  on  which  alone  it  is  exculpatory,  though 
thev  had  been  distinctly  set  forth  as  not  complied 
witii  in  his  opening  speech  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  indeed,  stopped 
the  trial  of  M'Naghlen,  on  the  affirmation  made 
by  nnmerous  medical  witnesses,  that  the  defend- 
ant was  insane  (that  state  having  been  detected 
by  them  through  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
disease),  but  not  in  reference  to  any  presumed 
ignorance  on  bis  part  of  the  illegal  nature  of  his 
act ;  and  this  absence  of  a  materiel  condition  of 
the  qneation  the  Chief  Justice  veiled  from  himself^ 
aa  well  as  from  the  jury,  by  using  in  his  address 
to  tbe  jury  the  ambiguous  expressions  of  knowl- 
edre  of  "  right  and  wrone,"  not "  legal  and  ille> 
gal,"  aa  absent  in  H'Naghten's  mind.  Tbe 
miserable  vagueness  of  the  nrst  distinction  ou^it 
to  occasiou  its  disuse  by  tbe  Bar. 

Now  what,  I  may  ask  (for  the  question  closely 
concerns  ns  as  medical  witnessef<),  what  is  tt» 
I  source  of  this  discrepancy  between  law  and  prac- 
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tice,  and  how  may  it  be  obviated  7  The  sonrce 
of  it  is  placed  in  the  very  nature  of  our  criminal 
code,  which  recognizes  no  punishment  for  offences 
committed  by  the  insane,  and  forces  the  courts 
either  to  visit  them  with  the  same  penal  infliction 
as  woald  apply  to  the  same  acts  committed  by  the 
sane,  their  oerangement  being  ignored,  or  to  let 
them  pass  unpunished,  however  partially  respon- 
jHble  they  may  be.  The  source  of  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  absence  of  any  secondary  punishment  for 
these  cases,  whereby  the  unwritten  principles  of 
justice,  which  forbid  us  to  hang  an  insane  delin- 
quent, may  be  reconciled  with  the  public  safety, 
which  occasionally  may  demand  that  he  be 
punished. 

In  the  three  lectures  involving  the  three 
conolosioDs  to  which  Dr.  Mayo  has  been  led, 
and  which  are  noticed  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  the  leadmg  civil  and  criminal 
eases  are  carefully  analyzed  down  to  Bennett 
9.  Duke  of  Manchester,  now  happily  settled, 
as  we  believe,  mainly  in  consequence  of  Sir 
Page  Wood's  masterly  judgment.  The  added 
easaj.  On  the  Condiiiona  of  Mental  Un- 
mntndneeSj  is  evidently  the  result  of  deep 
thought,  and  the  effusion  of  a  penetrating 
mind  seeekiDg  to  discover  what  no  one  has 
precisely  told  us,  namely,  what  a  sound  man 
IS?  The  whole  of  this  concluding  section 
Uems  with  acute  observation  and  sound  phi- 
losophj,  and  is  so  plainly  and  elegantly 
written  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and 
learn  how  much  may  depend  upon  the  watch- 
fulness of  his  self-control. 

With  regard  to  the  error  of  making  the 


acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  mental  jMithol- 
ogy  a  source  of  danger  there  oan  be  as  little 
doubt,  as  there  is  unfortunately  of  the  fact. 
"  He  who  is  known  to  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  this  branch  of  pathology  is  liable 
to  be  excluded  on  that  account  from  practice 
in  every  other,  as  if  all  diseases  were  not  in 
some  sense  contermiuous."  This  is  as  un- 
just as  it  is  impolitic.  Such  a  physician  may 
have  all  the  great  qualities  required  for 
general  practice,  tmt,  at  present,  the  unthink- 
ing public  are  shy  of  him,  and  do  all  that 
they  can  to  confine  his  views  and  lower  his 
efficiency.  Capable  of  going  round  the  whole 
world  of  disease,  he  is  sternly  checked  and 
driven  into  one  channel.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, can  some  of  the  doctrines  which  pre- 
vail be  matter  of  surprise  ?  Yet  this  same 
public,  when  alarmed  by  the  impunity  of 
some  murderer  who  owes  his  escape  to  med- 
ical testimony,  are  the  first  to  cry  out,  Quia 
cuetodiet  ipeoe  cuetodee  f  If  they  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  in  all  such  cases,  to  the  re- 
deeming witness — what  they  have  virtually 
said  in  some — Naviga  ad  Anticyram, 

Highly  important  as  is  the  subject,  and 
-deeply  interesting  as  are  the  lucid  p&ges 
which  illustrate  it,  we  must  reluctantly  close 
a  work  which  should  be  in  the  hand  and  head 
of  every  lawyer  and  every  physician.  A 
CTcat  book  may  be  a  great  evil,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Mayo's  excellent  little 
book  is  a  great  good. 


From    Elisa   Cook'i   Journal. 


SIR  E.  BULWER  lYTTON  AS  AN  ORATOR, 


Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Ltttov  is  a  man 
possessed  by  a  lofty  and  honorable  ambition. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  large-acred  gentleman 
of  rank,  as  he  is,  enters  t]be  literary  arena  to 
contend  for  its  prizes  of  fame  and  reward ; 
bat  when  he  does  so,  he  deserves  honor  and 
admiration.    It  is  now  long  since  he  has 
made  good  his  claim  to  the  first  place  there. 
He  is  our  greatest  living  novelist,  the  author 
of  the  best  modem  play,  a  successful  histo- 
rian, and  a  highly  popular  poet.     But  all 
this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  for 
he  has  appeared  m  public  on  two  important 
occasions  as  an  orator,  and  it  is  not  going  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  strict  truth  to  own  tbat 


on  both  these  occasions — at  Edinburgh  and 
at  Leeds — ^if  he   has  not  borne  away  the 

f)alm  from  all  living  competitors,  he  has  at 
east  delivered  orations,  which  for  force, 
brilliancy,  and  truth,  are  of  the  very  highest 
class  of  platform  eloquence. 

The  art  of  oratory  has  been  gradually  de- 
clining in  Britain.  If  we  look  to  the  legis- 
lature, the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  lecture- 
room,  we  find  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of 
the  performers  there  who  can  with  truth  be 
described  as  distinguished  orators.  Your 
successful  parliamentary  debater  need  not 
necessarily  be  an  eloquent  man.  Lord  John 
Russell  is  not ;  neither  is  Graham*  n«— ■-- 
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nor  Disraeli.  Tbej  possess  all  the  requisite 
skill  in  parliamentary  fencing,  —  are  well-in- 
formed and  full  of  facts, — can  bring  all  their 
arguments  out  in  the.  most  elaborate  and 
telling  style ;  and  they  are  entirely  success- 
ful as  parliamentary  debaters.  But  they  do 
not  pretend  to  be  orators ;  if  they  did,  they 
would  probably  be  laughed  down, — at  least, 
a  young  member  would. 

The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  has  fallen  off 
still  more.  One  need  only  read  the  dreary 
platitudes  which  are  published  in  sermons  to 
see  how  low  pulpit  eloquence  has  fallen  in 
our  days.  The  Timeahns  spoken  of  preach- 
ers generally  as  a  class  of  men  who  possess 
the  privilege  of  talking  drivel  on  the  grand- 
est and  most  inspiring  of  all  conceivable 
themes.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  said,  the 
characteristic  of  Modem  sermons  is  "  decent 
debility."  But  so  long  as  clergymen  are 
such,  not  by  virtue  of  their  merits,  but  of 
their  influential  connections,  so  long  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  them 
whether  their  hearers  are  pleased  with  what 
they  say  or  not,  so  long  (Sydney  Smith  was 
of  opinion^  will  persuasive  eloquence  be  dis- 
regarded m  the  church.  '*  Pulpit  dbcours- 
es,"  he  says,  "  have  insensibly  dwindled 
from  speaking  to  reading, — ^a  practice  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  stifle  every  germ  of  elo- 
quence. It  b  only  by  the  fresh  feelings  of 
the  heart  that  mankind  can  be  very  power- 
fully affected.  What  can  be  more  ludicrous 
than  an  orator  delivering  stale  indignation 
and  fervor  of  a  week  old ;  turning  over  whole 
pages  of  violent  passions,  written  out  in 
German  text ;  reading  the  tropes  and  apos- 
trophes into  which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ar- 
dor of  his  mind ;  and  so  affected  at  a  pre- 
concerted line  and  p^ge,  that  he  is  unable  to 
proceed  any  further !" 

The  oratorv  of  the  bar  is  also  at  a  low  ebb. 
We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  living  orator  in 
that  line, — no  one  to  compare  with  what 
Brougham,  or  Denman,  or  Plunkett,  or  Shiel, 
or  0*Connell  were.  The  bar  has  now  be- 
come careful,  precise,  pains-taking,  and  fully 
informed  ;  it  hns  ceased  to  be  oratorical.  It 
is  English,  and  aims  to  be  practical.  It  is 
clever  at  making  out  a  case,  and  can  carry 
through  a  piece  of  special  pleading  as  well  as 
at  any  period  of  its  history.  But  go  into  any 
of  the  law  courts,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
not  eloquent. 

The  oratory  of  the  lecture- room  and  of  the 
public  platform  is  worst  of  all.  There  is  no 
want  of  words,  indeed ;  but  of  ideas  worth 
remembering,  there  is  the  greatest  scarcity. 
Energetic    common-places,  pompous    plati- 


tudes, are  the  resources  of  the  stomp  orator. 
The  conjuror  who  draws  endless  yards  of 
ribands  out  of  his  mouth  is  nothing  to  him. 
He  can  run  on  for  an  hour  without  stopping 
to  spit,  or  cough,  or  blow  his  nose,  in  an  end- 
less stream  of  talk.  He  may  know  nothing 
of  his  subject ;  that  is  not  necessary.  Bnt 
he  can  talk ;  he  is  possessed  with  the  gift  of 
continuous  speech ;  and  the  man  is  regarded 
with  wonder,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  maoy 
cases  with  envy. 

The  gift  of  oratory  is  nevertheless  a  great 
gift;  and  when  employed  by  a  man  of  large 
intellect  and  generous  feelings,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  noblest  purposes.     Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  oratory  was  regarded  ss 
one  of  the  highest  arts.     For  the  orator  oom- 
bined  in  himself  the  journalist,  the  debater, 
the  critic,  and  the  preacher,  all  in  one.  There 
were  no  books,  nor  newspapers,  nor  reviews 
in  those  days.     The  assembled  crowds  drank 
in  their  opinions,  knowledge,  and  philosophy 
from  the  lips  of  their  orators.     In  the  portico, 
the  forum,  the  earden,  and  the  assembly,  the 
Greeks  stood  face  to  face  with  their  great 
men,  and  drank  in  their  living  thoughta  ai 
they  fell  warm  from  their  lips.     It  is  ov 
newspapers,  and  books,  and  reviews  that  fini 
tended  to  dull  the  oratory  of  modern  doMffy 
for  the  mere  speaker  has  ceased  to  ezen^' 
that  exclusive  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
the  masses,  which  he  did  in  the  times  that 
preceded  the  invention  of  printing.     Never- 
theless, oratory,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  tme 
and  noble  art  still ;  and  we  are  as  ready  to 
hail  the  true  orator,  as  the  true  poet,  painter, 
or  dramatist. 

Oratory  is  the  art  of  moving  or  convincnig 
others  by  spoken  words.  Different  people 
require  different  modes  of  address,  according 
to  their  temperament.  The  style  of  oratory 
that  is  calculated  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of 
Frenchmen  would  often  appear  simply  ludi- 
crous to  Englishmen.  Frenchmen  admire 
manner.  Englishmen  matter ;  the  former  loves 
style,  the  latter  facts  and  things.  The  French 
orator  is  all  action ;  the  Englbh  orator  stands 
comparatively  motionless,  sometimes  finding 
a  refuge  for  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pockets. 
Frenchmen  will  scarcely  listen  to  a  long 
speech ;  while  Englishmen  will  patiently  sit 
out  a  speech  of  two  hours  long.  The  tem- 
perament of  the  two  people  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  hence  the  aifferent  styles  of  French 
and  Enc^lish  oratory.  The  Irish,  half  Celtic 
and  half  Saxon  as  the  Irish  people  are,  is  a 
happy  mixture  of  both ;  and  we  owe  to  Ire- 
land our  greatest  orators — Burke,  Sheridan, 
Grattan,  Plunkett,  Flood,  Curran,  0*Connell. 
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TheOy  oratory  must  adapt  itself  to  its  audi* 
Qce  in  all  countries.  A  speech  addressed 
9  the  legislature  will  be  one  thing,  and  a 
peech  addressed  to  the  common  people 
nite  another.  In  the  former  case,  the  speak- 
r  has  to  be  precise,  logical,  demonstrative ; 
1  the  latter^  he  must  be  striking,  natural, 
nd  hearty.  The  connection  of  ideas  rather 
lian  of  words,  bold  figures,  rapid  emotions, 
urnestness,  and  fire ;  these  always  avail  the 
lost  when  addressing  the  public  assembly 
1  all  countries.  Appeal  to  their  common 
aelings,  to  their  love  of  honor,  to  their  pride 
f  class,  to  their  patriotism,  to  their  liberties, 
nd  their  history,  and  the  orator  will  soon 
are  firm  hold  of  their  heartstrings.  Therein 
e  ihowB  his  skill  and  his  power.  And  in 
lieae  respects,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  avow- 
ig  that  Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  two  no* 
le  speeches  lately  delivered  at  Edinburgh 
od  Leeds,  has  shown  himself  to  be  possessed 
f  the  highest  powers  as  an  orator. 

Of  his  personal  appearance  we  need  say 
tde.  For  in  the  true  orator,  all  personal 
ecaliarities  are  soon  f  jrgotten.  He  is  some- 
rhat  tall,  and  very  spare,  almost  attenuated. 
Ib  has  a  fine  head  and  face,  of  which  the 
iQrlnit  by  Maclise  gives  a  good  represenUi- 
W^  His  nose  is  large,  sharp,  and  promi- 
mt — fulfilling  Napoleon's  requirement  of  a 
lim  with  a  large  nose  for  great  enterprises. 
Gs  action  in  speaking  is  good,  though  not 
leifect.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  '*  wild  ;" 
s  when  he  draws  back  his  head  and  slim 
lody,  and  extends  his  arms,  making  one  feel 
ineomfortable  lest  he  should  lose  balance 
nd  upset.  His  voice  is  good, — strong,  but 
ot  musical ;  and  perhaps  he  is  wanting  in 
hat  delicate  inflection  of  tone — that  varietv, 
Jid  light  and  shade,  which  the  great  orator 
I  so  careful  to  cultivate.  Had  Bulwer's  prac- 
lee  been  greater,  doubtless  he  would  have 
emedied  such  defects ;  for  we  roust  not  for- 
;et  that  his  life  has  been  that  of  a  student 
.od  a  literary  man,  rather  than  that  of  a  man 
f  action  and  of  public  enterprise. 

Leaving  the  manner  of  his  speeches,  we 
ome  to  the  matter  of  them ;  and  here  we 
live  nothing  but  praise  to  offer.  In  compo- 
ition  they  are  perfect.  They  are  varied,  pic- 
aresque, graphic,  moving,  exciting,  instruc- 
ive,  and  always  interesting.  The  riveted 
.ttention  of  the  hearer  never  flags  for  a  mo- 
oent.  At  his  great  oration,  delivered  before 
he  Associated  Societies  of  the  Edinburgh 
Joiversity,  he  was  most  happy  in  his  open- 
if  sentence,  in  which  he  struck  the  chord 
>i  the  nation's  heart.  The  audience  was 
Scotch,  and  amongst  them  were  some  of  the 
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greatest  living  men  in  Scotland.  The  effect 
of  these  introductory  words  may  therefore 
well  be  imagined : — 

"  I  may  well  feel  overcome  by  the  kind- 
ness with  which  you  receive  me,  for  I  cnnnot 
disentangle  my  earliest  recollections  from  my 
sense  of  intellectual  obligation  to  the  genius 
of  Scotland.  The  first  poets  who  charmed 
me  from  play  in  the  half-holidays  of  school, 
were  Campbell  and  Scott ;  the  first  historians 
who  clothed  for  me,  with  life,  the  shadows 
of  the  past,  were  Robertson  and  Hume  ;  the 
first  philosopher  who,  by  the  grace  of  his 
attractive  style,  lured  me  on  to  the  analysis 
of  the  human  mind,  was  Dugald  Stewart; 
and  the  first  novel  that  I  bought  with  my 
own  money,  and  hid  under  my  pillow,  was 
the  Roderick  Random  of  Smollet.  (Ap- 
plause.) So,  when  later,  in  a  long  vacation 
from  my  studies  at  Cambridge,  1  learned  the 
love  for  active  adventure,  and  contracted  the 
habit  of  self-reliance  by  solitary  excursions 
on  foot,  my  staff  in  my  hand  and  my  knap- 
sack on  my  shoulders,  it  was  towards  Scot- 
land that  1  instinctively  bent  my  way,  as  if 
to  the  nursery- ground  from  which  had  been 
wafted  to  my  mind  the  first  germ  of  those 
fertile  and  fair  ideas,  which,  after  they  have 
come  to  flower  upon  their  native  soil,  return 
to  seed,  and  are  carried  by  the  winds  we 
know  not  whither,  calling  up  endless  diver- 
sities of  the  same  plant,  according  to  the  cli- 
mate and  the  ground  to  which  they  are  borne 
by  chance.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen,  this 
day  I  revisited,  with  Professor  Ayton,  the 
spot  in  which,  a  mere  lad,  obscure  and  alone, 
1  remember  to  have  stood  one  starlight  night 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  gazing  across 
what  was  then  a  deep  ravine,  upon  the  pic- 
turesque outlines  of  the  old  town,  all  the  as- 
sociations which  make  Scotland  so  dear  to 
romance,  and  so  sacred  to  learning,  rushing 
over  me  in  tumultuous  pleasure  ;  her  stormy 
history, — her  enchanting  legends, — wild  tales 
of  witchcraft  and  fairy  land,— -of  headlong 
chivalry  and  tragic  love, — all  contrasting, 
yet  |tll  uniting,  with  the  renown  of  schools 
famous  for  patient  erudition  and  tranquil 
science.  1  remember  how  I  then  wished 
that  1  could  have  found  some  tie  in  parent- 
age or  blood  to  connect  mo  with  the  great 
people  in  whose  capital  I  stood  a  stranger. 
(Cheers.)  That  tie  which  birth  denied  to 
me,  my  humble  labors,  and  your  generous 
kindness,  have  at  last  bestowed ;  and  the 
former  stranger  in  your  streets  stands  to-day 
in  this  crowded  hall,  proud  to  identify  bin 
own  career  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  youth  of  Scotland."  (Cheers.) 
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This  is  beautifully  said,  and  must  have 
caused  a  thrill  in  the  breasts  of  his  audience, 
kindling^,  as  with  an  electric  flash,  the  "per- 
fervidum  ingemum  Scotorum.**  Passinir  in 
review  the  great  literary  men  of  Scotland, 
with  a  delicate  and  exquisite  compliment  to 
Professor  Wilson,  ("  Christopher  North,*')  he 
proceeded  to  discourse  most  eloquently  upon 
the  subject  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
and  the  proper  methods  of  studying  them, 
winding  up  with  a  most  thrilling  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  national  patriotism,  in  which  he 
must  again  have  effectually  roused  the  Scot- 
tish heart. 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton's  speech  at  Leeds 
was  only  the  complement  to  that  delivered  at 
Edinburgh.  It  was  less  learned,  but  equally 
philosophical — more  varied,  and,  if  possible, 
more  iuteresting.  The  audience  was  the  best 
that  Leeds  could  give  him — not  mechanics 
or  working  people  certainly,  but  the  most 
highly- educated  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that 
large  manufacturing  town.  At  Edinburgh 
he  had  addressed  scholars,  students,  and  pro- 
fessors ;  here  he  addressed  himself  to  "youths 
and  mature  men  of  every  age,  engaged  in 
active,  practical  pursuits,  snatching  at  such 
learning  as  books  may  give  in  the  intervals 
of  recreation  or  repose.  Knowledge  there  is 
the  task-work — knowledge  here  is  the  holi- 
day. But  in  both  these  communities,  in  the 
quiet  university  and  in  the  busy  manufactur- 
ing town,  I  find  [said  he],  the  same  grand 
idea :  I  mean  the  recognition  of  Intelligence 
as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  those  questions 
which,  a  century  ago,  were  either  settled  by 
force  or  stifled  by  those  prejudices  which  are 
even  stronger  than  law."  Then  he  proceeded 
to  survey  the  civilization  of  the  world  in  past 
and  in  modern  times,  defending  the  too-often- 
sneered-at  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  whose 
intellect  **  has  left  us  writers  whom  we  may 
strive  to  emulate,  but  can  never  hope  to  sur- 
pass ;  a  political  constitution  which  we  may 
enlarge  or  repair,  but  which  we  can  never 
perhaps  altogether  change  for  the  better; 
and  an  empire  on  which,  it  is  said,  that  the 
sun  never  sets,  though  it  commenced  from 
these  small  northern  islands  on  which  [said 
he],  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  sun  seldom  con- 
descends to  shine."  But  he  did  equal  justice 
to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live 
— to  the  progress  made  in  all  the  industrial 
arts — to  the  milder  spirit  of  humanity  which 
distinguishes  modern  times  when  compared 
with  the  old — and  to  the  constructive  spirit 
which  b  at  work  in  all  our  institutions.  Pass- 
ing in  review^he  three  great  races  who  now 
lead  the  civilization  of  the  world — the  Ger- 
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mans,    the  French,  and  the  English, — ^ha 
tested  the  elements  of  their  respective  great- 
ness, finding  in  the  German  greater  discip- 
line, and  in  the  Englishman  greater  freedom ; 
while  the  Frenchman,  being  impulsive  and 
too  little  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religion, 
is  headlong  in  his  reforms  and  fanatical  in  hit 
revolutions.  The  English,  though  worse  edu- 
cated in  schools,  possess,  according  to  the 
orator,  a  far  better  /(/^-education,  such  as  fits 
them  for  doing  the  work  and  acting  the  part 
of  free  men.  <*  It  seems,"  said  he,  '*  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  education :  there  is  one  I 
call  life-education,  which  we  acquire  at  home, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  market-place^    behind 
the  counter,  the  loom,  the  plough — the  tdn* 
cation  we  acquire  from  life ;  and  this  I  call 
life- education :  there  is  also  what  I  call  school- 
education — the   education  we  acquire  from 
books.     In  the  first  kind  of  education — life- 
education — we  are  far  in  advance  of  all  coun- 
tiies  in  the  ancient  quarters  of  the  globe; 
but  it  appears  we  are  behind  some  countries 
in  school  education.    You,  as  Englishmen, 
will  never  consent  to  let  this  be  so.   You  are 
Englishmen,  and  I  am  sure  will  never  consent 
to  be  beaten  by  any  country  whatever.     Let 
us,  then,  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and 
see  that  we  are  here  also  in  our  proper  plaos 
in  the  world."    Sir  K  L.  Bulwer's  pride  ai 
an  Enghshman  will  not  admit  of  his  yielding 
the  palm  to  any  other  nation  ;  and  this  pride 
embraces    Englishmen    of  all   classes    and 
ranks,  democratic  as  well  as  aristocratic   **  I 
am  here  (said  he)  not  only  as  the  member 
of  a  class  which  must  always  have  the  deep- 
est sympathy  with  every  department  of  in- 
tellectual labor — I  mean  the  class  of  authors ; 
but  I  am  here  also  as  a  member  of  another 
class,  which  is  supposed  to  be  less  acceptable 
in  manufacturing  towns — I  am  one  of  the 
agricultural  vampires — I  nm  guilty  of  being 
a  country  gentleman,   and  even  a  county 
member :    still,  somehow    or  other,  I  feel 
quite  at  home  here.     Now,  shall  I  tell  you 
the  truth  ?     I  dare  say  you  and  I  may  differ 
upon  many  political  questions,  but  upon  this 
neutral  ground  I  am  sure — no  matter  what 
books  I  had  written — you  would  not  be  so 
kind  to  me,  nor  I  feel  so  much  at  my  ease 
with  you,  unless  by  this  time  we  had  both 
discovered  that  we  have  got  sound  English 
hearts — and  that  though  we  may  quarrel  as 
to  the  mode  of  doing  it,  still  we  are  all  equally 
resolved  to  keep  this  England  of  ours  the 
foremost  country  in  the  world.     In  a  free 
state  it  will   happen   that  every  class  will 
strive  to  press  forward  what  it  conceives, 
rightly  or  erroneously,  its  own  claims  and  in- 
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lerests ;  but  in  progfnrtion  as  we  instruct  all, 
each  will  in  time  aeqtiire  its  due  sbare  of  in- 
fluence, and  far  from  that  hypocritical  cow- 
ardice which  often  makes  a  man  throw  over 
in  one  assembly  the  class  which  he  is  bound 
to  advocate  in  another,  I  own  to  you, 
wherever  I  look  I  see  so  much  merit  in  every 
division  of  our  people,  that  whatever  class  I 
had  been  born  and  reared  in,  of  that  class  I 
should  have  been  justly  proud.  There  is  not 
a  class  of  which  I  should  not  have  said,  <  I 
belong  to  those  who  made  England  great.' 
If  I  had  been  bom  a  peasant — let  me  be 
but  self-taught  and  self-risen,  and  I  would 
not  have  changed  my  brotherhood  with 
BarDB  for  the  pedigree  of  a  Howard.  If  I 
had  been  born  a  mechanic  or  manufacturer 
—for  allow  me  to  class  together  the  em- 
ployer and  employed — they  fulfil  the  same 
mission,  and  their  interests  ought  to  be  the 
same ;  I  say  if  I  had  been  born  one  of  these, 
I  should  have  said, '  Mine  is  the  class  which 
puts  nations  themselves  into  the  great  fac- 
tory of  civilb»tion.  Mine  is  the  class  which 
has  never  yet  been  established  in  any  land 
but  what  it  has  made  the  poor  state  rich, 
and  the  small  state  mighty.'  If  I  had  been 
bom  a  trader,  the  very  humblest  of  that  or- 
der, I  should  have  boasted  proudly  of  the 
solid  foundation  of  public  opinion,  and  of 
national  virtues,  which  rest  upon  the  spirit 
and  energy,  upon  the  integrity  and  fair  deal- 
ing, bj  which  that  great  section  of  our  mid- 
dle class  have  given  a  tone  and  character  to 
our  whole  people.  Why,  we  have  been  call- 
ed a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  shopkeep- 
ers we  are  whenever  we  keep  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  with  other  nations :  scrupu- 
lously paying  our  debts  to  the  last  farthing, 
and  keeping  our  national  engagements  with 
punctuality  and  good  faith.  But  it  is  owing 
much  to  the  high  spirit  and  to  the  sense 
of  honor  which  characterizes  the  British 
trader,  that  the  word  '  gentleman'  has  be- 
come a  title  peculiar  to  us,  not,  as  in  other 
countries,  resting  only  upon  pedigrees  and 
coate  of  arms,  but  embracing  all  who  unite 
gentleness  with  manhood.  And  nation  of 
shopkeepers  though  we  be,  yet  we  all,  from 
the  duke  in  his  robes  to  the  workman  in  his 
bloose,  become  a  nation  of  gentlemen  when- 
ever some  haughty  foreigner  touches  our 
common  honor ;  whenever  some  paltry  sen- 
timent in  the  lips  of  princes  rouses  our  gener- 
ous acorn ;  or  whenever  some  chivalrous  ac- 


tion or  noble  thought  ennobles  the  sons  of 
peasants.  If  I  bad  been  told  that  tfie  habits 
of  trade  made  men  niggardly  and  selOsb,  I 
should  have  pointed  to  the  hospitals,  to  the 
charities,  to  the  educational  institutions  which 
cover  the  land,  and  which  have  been  mainly 
founded  or  largely  endowed  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  traders ;  if  I  had  been  told  that 
there  was  something  in  trade  which  stinted 
the  higher  or  more  poetical  faculty,  I  should 
have  pointed  to  the  lone  list  of  philosophers, 
divines,  and  poets  that  have  sprung  from  the 
ranks  of  trade,  and,  not  to  cite  minor  names, 
I  should  have  said,  '  It  is  we  who  share  with 
agriculture  the  glory  of  producing  the  wool- 
stapler's  son  who  rules  over  the  mtellectual 
universe  under  the  name  of  Shakspeare.'  This 
pride  of  class  I  should  have  felt,  let  me  only 
be  bom  an  Englishman,  whether  as  peasant, 
mechanic,  manufacturer,  or  tradesman ;  but 
being  bom  and  reared  amongst  those  who 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  land,  I  am 
not  less  proud  that  I  belong  to  that  great 
section  of  our  countrymen  from  whom  have 
proceeded  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  who 
have  helped  to  found  that  union  of  liberty 
and  intellect  which  binds  together  the  au- 
dience I  survey.  From  whom  canr^e  the  great 
poets,  Chaucer  and  Gower,  Spenser  and 
bryden,  and  Byron  and  Scott ;  from  whom 
came  the  great  pioneers  of  science,  Worces- 
ter and  Cavendish,  Boyle  and  Bacon — from 
whom  came  so  large  a  number  of  the  heroes 
and  patriots  who  in  all  the  grand  epochs  of 
constitutional  progress — ^from  the  first  charter 
wrung  from  Norman  tyrants,  from  the  first 
resistance  made  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  down 
to  the  law  by  which  Camden  (the  son  of  a 
country  squire)  achieved  the  liberty  of  the 
press ;  down  to  the  Reform  Bill,  by  which 
kussel,  Grey,  and  Stanley,  and  Lambton  con- 
nected Leeds  for  ever  with  the  genius  of 
Macaulay — have  furnished  liberty  with  illus- 
trious chiefs  and  not  less  with  beloved  mar- 
tyrs ?  Out  of  that  class  of  country  gentle- 
men came  the  Hampden  who  died  upon  the 
field,  and  Sydney  who  perished  on  the 
scaffold." 

This  is  a  noble  and  truly  eloquent  passage, 
going  right  to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman; 
and  delivered  as  it  was,  with  fire  and  energy, 
in  the  Music  Hall  at  Leeds,  it  left  an  impress- 
ion on  the  minds  of  his  audience,  of  Sir  £L 
Bulwer  Lytton's  power  as  a  true  orator 
which  will  never  be  efijetced. 
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ABOUT    LORD    BROUGHAM. 


BY  DOCTOR  PINCH. 


And  write  about  him,  DootoFi  and  about  him. 

JBaquoted/rom  Pope. 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1811  that  I  first 
saw  and  heard  Henry  Brougham,  "  on  his 
legs"  in  the  House.  Forty-three  years  ago, 
save  the  mark  I  That  makes  an  old  man  of 
me.  And  yet,  when  I  give  memory  play 
for  forty-three  years  past,  and  see  again  as 
fresh  as  of  yesterday  what  I  saw  then,  and 
hear  agaiif  as  though  their  very  echo  had  not 
ceased  the  voices  and  sounds  I  heard  then, 
— ^it  seems  preposterous  to  think  myself 
stricken  in  years.  Well-nigh  a  half-century 
of  summers  between  then  and  now?  beshrew 
thee,  old  Time,  never  try  to  hoax  me  so  far 
as  that.  I  tell  thee,  with  the  septuagena- 
rian, 

I  am  not  old — ^I  cannot  be  old, 

Though  threescore  vears  and  ten 
Have  wasted  away,  like  a  tale  that  is  told, 

The  lives  of  other  men. 

I  am  not  old — I  carmot  be  old, 
Though  tottering,  wrinkled,  and  gray ; 

Though  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  marrow  is  cold, 
Call  me  not  old  to-day. 

For,  early  memories  round  me  throng, 

Old  times  and  manuers  and  men, 
As  I  look  behind  on  my  journey  so  long 

Of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  must  be  so, — ^if,  as  he  did 
the  Elsinore  ffravedigger,  Age,  with  his 
stealing  steps,  hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch, 
— let  me  at  least  make  sure  of  one  compen- 
satory privilege,  due  and  dear  to  old  men ; 
and  that  is  the  right  to  be  garrulous.  Let 
me  be  a  chartered  libertine  to  rove  to  and 
fro,  and  to  digress,  and  prose,  and  platitudi- 
nise,  as  much  as  I  like  (or,  between  you  and 
me,  as  much  as  I  can't  help).  From  Henry 
Brougham  to  myself  and  my  tale  of  years — 
there  s  one  lapse  to  begin  with ;  and  others 


will  come  in  equally  sudden,  illodcal,  and  irrel- 
evant fashion.  My  very  title  and  motto  ut  m- 
pra  might  prepare  you,  reader,  for  this ;  and 
should  suffice  to  warn  off  every  hater  of  the 
immethodical,  every  scomer  of  the  desultory, 
every  foe  to  the  circumbendibus.  About  my 
Lore  B.  and  about  him  is  what  I  essay  to 
scribble  ;  whether  I  shall  ever  get  at  him  is 
quite  another  matter.  One  must  allow  for 
the  wind  in  an  old  fellow,  who  hasn't  much 
of  it  left. 

I  saw  and  heard  him,  then  ;  but  I  aDow, 
not  to  advantage.  Knowing  his  reputation 
at  the  bar,  and  among  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, I  watched  with  vigilant  eye  his 
gaunt,  restless  form,  as  he,  with  maaifeet 
impatience,  bided  his  time  for  jumping  up  to 
move  for  some  papers  relating  to  a  Oourt-Mar- 
tial  case  in  the  otlier  hemisphere.  A  Captain 
Richards,  1  think,  had  been  tried  for  causing 
the  death  of  a  man  in  his  stoop,  by  excessive 
use  of  the  cat,  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
service  in  consequence  ;  and  Brougham's  mo- 
tion for  the  production  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Court-Martial  led  to  some  discussion— op- 
ponents insisting  that  no  man  could  be 
tried  more  than  once  for  the  same  offence 
— though  the  motion  was  ultimately  agreed 
to.  The  earlier  part  of  the  night,  by-the- 
bye,  had  been  spent  in  an  animated  but  an- 
gry debate,  occasioned  by  the  unfortunate 
Lord  Cochrane,  who  went  through  the  his- 
tory of  his  imprisonment  by  the  Vice-Ad- 
miralty Court  at  Malta,  on  a  charge  (which 
he  denied)  of  taking  down  a  table  of  fees^ 
for  which  he  was  seized  and  literally  carried 
to  prison — an  odious  prison,  said  the  noble 
tar,  with  a  grated  window,  an  iron  door,  and 
for  furniture  one  broken  chair:  he  now 
moved  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  of  that  court — but  for  some   time 
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coald  get  no  OM  to.iecond  him — till  up  rose 
tbe  advent Dmiu  Peter  Moore,  vho  declared 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  but 
would  second  tbe  motion  ratber  (hiin  see  pos- 
sible injustice  cansed  by  a  piece  of  formality 
— a  piece  of  chivalric  Vinaness  which  called 
forth  sarcasms  by  the  score  from  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, vho  thought  the  Malta  court  had 
served  Lord  Cochrane  perfectly  right,  while 
Mr,  Yorke  protested  against  this  affair  as  the 
flimsiest  ease  the  House  had  ever  been  bored  , 
with,  and  after  a  quantum  suff.  (with  a  bal- 
ance) of  sparring,  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division.  Coming  in  the  wake  of 
this  tirade  of  personalities  and  high  words, 
Mr.  Brougham's  moUon  was  tranquil  and 
dnll  enough ;  and  though  in  his  manner  of 
SDpporting  it  I  could  not  but  observe  tokens 
of  a  strong,  energetic,  resdy,  and  delermined 
nature,  there  was  little  to  foreshow  the  fore- 
most man  of  the  Opposition — the  observed 
of  all  observers,  though  certainly  not,  at  any 
time,  the  glass  of  fashion,  or  the  mould  of 
form.  Bat  he  had  only  entered  parliament 
the  year  before. 

Henry  Broogham's  has  verily  beert  a  sur- 
prising career.  The  interval  of  years  be- 
tween 1811  and  1864  bos  seen  him  uplifted 
to  an  idolatrous  place  in  the  people's  esteem, 
and  anon  burled  down  to  the  abysm  of  their 
"sovereign"  contempt — to  become  a  bye- 
word,  a  stereotyped  caricature,  only  good 
for  a  weekly  baiting  in  Punch,  or  an  occa- 
Nonal  joke  in  spoutine  cluhs.  So  mnch  for 
popnlar  attachments.  The  re-aclion  has  been, 
n  onythiDg,  more  unreasonable  than  what  it 
followed — and  surely  more  discreditable  to 
the  re-actionists.  To  affect  contempt,  too! 
Hat«d,  maligned,  denounced,  the  ex-Chan- 
(eUor  has  been ;  and  this,  in  a  world  like  ours, 
is  intelligible :  but  despised  he  hardly  can 
Ijave  been,  or  can  be,  by  any  one  endowed 
irith  a  right  to  despise  —  intellectually,  I 
mean. 

Often  will  the  story  be  repeated  in  after 
days,  how  Henry  Brougham  fought  his  way 
to  the  highest  honors  of  the  land ; — his  ab- 
Ta^^fiitttng  from  Anld  Reekie  to  the  metrop- 
olis whither  Murray  and  Wedderburn  had 
Inrried,  with  such  cheering  results,  before 
him ;  his  rapidly-established  prestige  at  the 
bar ;  his  speedy  dtbul  in  Parliament,  and  re- 
cognition there  as  the  Man  of  the  People ; 
his  disr^-making  ovations  at  the  hands  of  his 
xiationnl  clients ;  and  that  sudden  vault  into 
the  Chancellor's  seat,  which  so  agitated  the 
profession,  and  shocked  the. prejudices  of  the 
peers.    A  wild  whiri  of  thoughts  must  have 


been  his  on  the  woolsack.     Sqmb-makan 
have  kindly  interpreted  them  for  ns ;  ex.  jrr.  .- 

Changed  limes  these,  tboaglit  I,  since  that  critic- 

icsiday  ; 
When  southward  1  first  took  my  venlarous  way ! 
When  t,sticket  Scotch  pleader,  a  mere  hotrnm  dt 

lellres, 
1  scarcely  had  sixpence  to  give  to  the  waiter ; 
Some  professional  brass — the  whole  eum  of  my 

Except  a  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches, 
(Yes,  breectios  I  wore — those  who  Bay  'twas  a 

kilt,! 
or  a  scandalous  libel  pronoance  to  be  guilty,) 
LItlle  thinking,  in  aooth,  as  I  sat  on  the  Heavy, 
1  should  e'er  show  mj  nose  at  his  Majesty's  levda; 
On  the  woolsack's  soft  cushioo  my  person  shoald 

And  be  quite  hand  and  glove  with  the  Queen  and 
the  Court,  &c. 

Is  there  a  bar  sinister  in  the  armorial  bear- 
ings he  thus  secured — a  discreditable  course 
in  the  means  of  securing  them?  Was  it 
simply  by  fsction  and  browbeating,  as  some 
allege ;  or  by  glozing  and  dissembling,  as 
others  ?  Hear  liis  always  eager  assailant, 
Walter  Landor :  "  There  is  an  incessant 
chatterer,"  says  be,  by  the  mouth  of  his  imag- 
inary Southey,  "  who  has  risen  to  the  first 
dignities  of  the  State,  by  the  same  means  as 
nearly  all  men  rise  now  by;  namely,  opposi- 
tion to  whatever  is  done  or  projected  b^ 
those  invested  with  authority" — "  this  ridi- 
culous man,  to  whom  the  Lords  have  given 
the  run  of  the  House  ....  a  man  pushed 
off  his  chair  by  every  party  he  joins,  and  en- 
joying all  the  disgraces  he  incurs" — a  man 
"  superficial  in  alfthings,  without  a  glimmer 
of  genius,  or  a  grain  of  judgment."  Such  a 
verdict  as  this,  vaulting  so  as  to  overleap 
itself,  may  go  to  illustrate  Hestod's  apoph- 
thegm, that  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole. 
Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
assumed  that  Brougham  made  bis  fortune  by 
insincerity  and  smooth  dissimulation — de- 
scribing him,  in  his  "Table-talk,"  as  a  man 
whose  heart  was  placed  in  what  should  havo 
been  his  head — contrasting  him  with  Francis 
Horner,  his  political  contemporary  and  liter- 
ary ally,  with  this  invidious  result,  that 
Homer  bore  in  his  conversation  and  demean- 
or evidence  of  that  straightforward  and  gen- 
erous frankness  which  characterized  him 
through  life — "you  saw,"  quoth  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain  (Cockaigne's  pride), 
"or  rather  you  felt,  that  you  could  rely 
upon  kit  [Homer's]  integrity :"  whereas,  in 
Broughams  case,  "you  were  never  sure  of 
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him — you  always  doubted  his  sincerity." 
And  old  King  Cole  clenches  his  argument  by 
a  story  of  his  once  taxing  **  Mr.  Brougham" 
with  expressing  opinions  in  Parliament,  the 
very  contrary  to  what  he  had  previously 
expressed  in  private  ;  the  latter  being  identi- 
cal with,  and  the  former  hostile  to,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Highgate  sage  himself.  But  the 
Counsellor,  it  is  alleged,  assured  the  Phi- 
losopher that  his  opinions  remained  the  same, 
whatever  the  newspapers  and  Hansard  might 
report.  Then  up  spake  S.  T.  C.  on  this 
wise :  "  I  said,  *  I  could  never  rely  upon 
what  was  given  for  the  future  in  the  news- 
papers, as  they  had  made  him  say  directly 
the  contrary ;  I  was  glad  to  be  undeceived.' 
'  Oh,'  said  Brougham,  in  a  tone  of  voice  half 
confidential  and  half  jocular,  '  Oh,  it  was  very 
true  I  said  so  in  Parliament,  where  there  is  a 
party,  but  we  know  better.'"  Whereupon 
S.  T.  C.  adds,  in  all  the  emphasis  of  italics 
(so  far  as  italics  go  to  express  his  table-talk 
emphasis),  "  I  said  nothing  ;  but  I  did  not 
forget  it.  Did  he  well  to  forget  that  the 
tone  of  voice  was  "half  confidential,"  sup- 
posing the  voice  to  be  earnest;  or  that  it 
might  have  been  more  than  "  half  jocular," 
a  vox  et  prcelerea  nihil  ? 

But  again,  it  is  averred  that  Henry  Brough- 
am's own  allies  doubted,  all  along  his  career 
of  popularity,  whereunto  this  miffht  grow ; 
that  they  distrusted  him,  despite  all  his  pop- 
ular labors,  and  perhaps  because  of  his  pop- 
ular triumphs ;  that  although  those  who 
knew  him  best  concealed  their  doubts,  **  the 
doubts  were  there  ;"  doubts,  as  the  historian 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  expresses  it, 
whether  his  celebrated  oratory  was  not  main- 
ly factitious — ^'  vehement  and  passionate,  but 
not  simple  and  heartfelt" — doubts  whether 
his  temper  was  not  empoisoned  by  a  pervad- 
ing virus  of  mean,  selfish  irritability,  whether 
his  vanity  was  not  free  to  override  his  ability 
— '*  doubts  whether  a  habit  of  speech  so  ex- 
aggerated, of  statements  so  inaccurate,  would 
not  soon  be  fatal  to  respect  and  confidence  ; 
doubts  about  the  perfect  genuineness  of  his 

Eopular  sympathies — not  charging  him  with 
ypocrisy,  but  suspecting  that  the  people 
were  an  object  in  his  imagination,  rather 
than  an  interest  in  his  heart — a  temporary 
idol  to  him,  as  he  was  to  them."  While  those 
who  believed  him  a  veritable  popular  leader 
then,  and  now  believe  him  to  be  a  point- 
blank  apostate,  abuse  him  in  ebullitions  of 
wrath  such  as  this,  by  the  Chartist  rhyme- 
ster, Thomas  Cooper : 

Oh !  haste  to  hide  thee  in  the  charnel  ffrave, — 
Thou  Harleqain-DemoBthenes  ! — ere  change 


Shall  leave  thee  not  a  semUant  speck  to  save 
Of  that  rich  nonument  which  thou,  with  strange 
Fatuity,  bast  toiled  to  disarrange 
As  hotly  as  to  carve  1 

And  then  cqme,  fast  aqd  furious,  such  com- 
plimentary epithets  as,  "  arch  traitor  to  thy 
kind — scourge  of  the  poor" — **a  thing  of 
shame  made  by  thy  whims" — **  what  wiU  he 
next — the  spaniel  of  old  Waterloo"  [writ- 
ten  in  1845] — "head-robber  of  the  savage 
band"  of  New  Poor  Lawmongers — ^''jscouted 
changeling" — "monstrous  sinner'^-^And  so 
on,  according  to  the  unchastened  vocabulary 
of  the  Purgatory  of  Suicides. 

Now,  to  affirm  that  Lord  Brougham  is  no 
longer,  nor  has  been  for  many  a  day,  the 
man  of  the  people,  is  true  enough.  But  is  it 
equally  true  that  he  is  recreant,  traitor,  apos- 
tate ?  Has  he  betrayed,  recanted,  tergiver- 
sated ?  Or  is  it  not  nearer  the  truth  to  say, 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  popular  ''  eclipse  of 
faith"  in  him  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the'inevi- 
table  sequence  of  such  a  sun-glare  of  public 
homage — that  the  depths  to  which  the 
''mob"  have  consigned  him  are  due,  by 
every  known  law  of  recoil  and  rebound,  to 
the  very  heights  on  which  they  once  elevat- 
ed him  ?  In  '^  accidents^''  lying  on  the  sm^ 
face,  and  affecting  the  conventional  demeanor 
and  the  occasional  opinions  of  the  man,  he 
may  have  suffered  a  marked  change;  but 
where  is  the  evidence  that  in  ^^  suhtiane^ 
also  this  revolution  holds  good — that  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  the  man  are  trans- 
formed, transubstantiated  1  Surely  if  there 
be  one  manifest  characteristic  of  his  nature, 
it  is  that  of  even  fractious  and  waspish  inde- 
pendence— a  fretful  rejection  of  whatever 
agrees  not  with  his  private  judgment — an 
outspoken,  defiant  intolerance  of  "party" 
obligations ;  and  although  a  blustering  air  of 
self-reliance  is  far  from  incompatible  with  the 
supple  plasticity  it  may  try  lo  mask,  yet  the 
kind  of  ebullient  individualism,  traceable 
throughout  Brougham's  long  career,  is  hard 
indeed  to  reconcile,  if  attentively  and  com- 
prehensively observed,  with  any  such  system 
of  sinister  tact.  When  was  the  time  that  he 
did  run  well  in  harness  ?  True,  he  was  long 
a  recognized  and  vigorous  leader  in  the  re- 
form team :  but  always  a  jibbing  leader. 
Disappointment  and  disgust---for  some  part 
of  which,  to  say  the  least,  he  has  to  thank 
himself — may  have  soured  his  spirit,  made 
him  more  sensitive  to  opposition,  less  patient 
of  misconstruction,  hotter  in  his  invectives, 
and  colder  in  his  confidences :  but  he  was 
ever  accounted  by  his  associates  a  ''  queer 
customer,"  one  of  whom  they  could  never  feel 
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■nre,  agaiart  wlion  vagaries  they  felt  ihej  ' 
oobIiI  Derer  eninre  material  guknmteea,  And 
by  whoae  antecedents  the  wisest  of  their 
corpa  could  never  hope  to  solve  the  query. 
What  will  he  be  up  to  next  ?  So  long  ago 
■a  the  foundation  of  the  Edinburgk  Review, 
we  know  that  he  was  refused  room  in  the 
first  three  numbers,  because  the  then  editor, 
Sydney  Smith,  had  (says  Jeffrey)  "  so  strong 
BO  iaapretsioD  of  Brougham's  indiscretion 
and  nsbness.''  Already  there  was  no  mis- 
taking  B  him  the  man  who,  upporlunily  once 

E'vea,  would  gaia  European  notoriety  for  al- 
wing  "  libre  cours  k  ses  qualites  inciaives, 
mordantea,  ac^r^es,  et  se  montre  personnel 
enrere  les  potentate  et  lee  miaiatres  impUQU- 
meot."  Friends  and  foes  both  have  had  oc- 
eaaon  in  their  turn  to  recogniie  in  bis  free- 
tpeeches,  what  one  of  Sbakspeare's  ladies 
Mils 

—  ■     a  sharp  wit  matcb'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
\  WboM  edge  hatb  power  to  cut,  whose  will 
■till  wills 
It  ahoald  spare  none  that  como  within  his 

What  a  sinking  fund,  deeper  and  deeper 
still  of  scolding  kaguajje  this  y)Maati  6uvo<; 
orator  posaesaeB !  What  a  study  his  posea 
jtoMtiquti  used  to  be,  when  in  the  good  old 
days  of  parliamentary  war  to  the  knife  he 
would  plant  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  Ho- 
meric hero,  intent  on  pulling  somebody's 
head  "  in  chancery."  What  a  Tolley  of  su- 
perlalirea  he  would  pour  on  the  enemy — 
*bat  a  flight  of  fluttering  winged-words : 
like  Coleridge's  "  character," 

Blood- EQcker,  vampire,  harpy,  ghoul. 
Come  in  full  clatter  from  liia  throat, 
Till  his  old  oesl-mates  changed  iheir  note 
To  hireling,  traitor,  and  turncoat. 

tiow  ingeniously,  too,  when  he  had  ex- 
liauBted  his  quiver,  would  he  bewail  the  pov- 
erty of  diction  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
'the  theme,  and  declare  that  "  never  before," 
■*  never  within  hiaeiperieace,""  never  within 
inemory  of  mun,''  had  he  encountered  any 
atrocity,  any  malignity,  any  baseness,  any 
scandal,  at  all  approaching  in  character  to 
this  atrocity,  this  malignity,  thia  baseness, 
this  scandal.  Words  failed  him — the  dic- 
tionary was  nonplussed — for  in  hit  bands — 

the  plain  irnlh  would  seem  to  be 
A  constrained  bypeibole — 

so  practiced  was  he  in  drawing  a  long-bow 
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and  a  strong-bow,  at  the  cresluDg  atring 
whereof  his  passion,  fancy,  piqua  unit^ 
would  make  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether. 

The  effect  of  these  stormy  harangues  was 
capitally  increased  by  the  aspect  and  ges- 
tures of  the  Btorm-coropeller — the  Jupiter 
tonans  of  the  woolsack  ;  by  wliat  a  popular 
essayist  calls  the  "  inscrutability  of  bis  fea- 
tures, which,  though  sharp  and  angular,  con- 
ceal more  meaning  than  they  enunciate ;  the 
unkindkd  lightnings  of  bis  eye;  the  iron 
massiveness  of  bis  forehead  ;  the  saturnine 
swarthiness  of  his  complexion ;  the  meaning 
twitch  of  Ills  cheek  ;  and  the  clearness,  flexi- 
bility, and  power  of  a  voice  over  which  his 
command  ia  supreme."  And  again  he  is 
pictured  in  one  of  his  loftiest  moods,  as  "  not 
now  calmly  bestriding,  but  fairly  caught  in 
the  wind  of  his  spint"— on  which  occasion 
bis  face  is  seen  "  brightened  into  full  and 
fierce  meaning,"  and  his  eye  shines  "  like  a 
sunken  pit  of  fire  suddenly  disclosed,"  and 
his  arms  vibrate  "like  sharp  tongues  of 
flame  in  the  blast,"  and  his  brow  darkens 
"like  iron  in  the  shade,"  and  bis  form  "di- 
lates to  his  dilating  soul,"  and  bis  voice  is 
"  now  exalted  to  a  harrowing  shriek,  and 
now  sunk  to  a  rasping  and  terrible  whisper." 
So  depicts  him  a  countryman  with  the  gift 
of  the  gab.  Allowing  for  the  "long  melri" 
of  its  rhetorical  bravura,  the  description  is 
not  without  its  poiilts  of  vraisemblance  to 
Brougham's  phj/Hgue,  which  indeed  is  that 
of  a  man 

Whom  no  one  well  can  pass  without  remark : 
Active  and  nervoDs  in  liia  frait ;  his  Kmbd 
And  his  whole  figure  breathe  intelligence. 

"  Brougham,"  said  the  Chief  of  the  Clan 
North  (ap.  Ambr.),  just  twenty  years  since, 
"  Brougham  is  no  beauty  ;  but  his  mug  is  a 
book  in  which  men  may  read  strange  mat- 
ters— and  take  liim  as  he  stands,  face  and 
figure,  and  you  feel  that  there  is  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  commanding  intellect." 
Another  and  very  different  writer,  Mr.  Grant, 
once  of  "  Random  Recollection  a'  "  celebrity, 
in  a  work  of  about  the  same  date,  says: 
"  When  Lord  Brougham  rises  to  speak,*the 
stranger  is  so  forcibly  struck  with  his  singu- 
lar personal  appearance,  as  to  be  altogether 
inattentive  to  the  first  few  genlencea  of  his 
speech.  His  lofty  forehead — hia  dark  com- 
plexion— hia  prominent  noae — the  piercing 
glare  of  his  rolling  eye — the  scowl  of  his 
brow — the  harshness  of  his  features  gene- 
rally— the  uproarious  condilioa  of  his  dark 
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gray  bair,  and  his  attenuated  appearance  al- 
together, cannot  fail  in  the  first  instance  to 
attract  the  eye  and  arrest  the  attention,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  thought  about  wbat  he 
is  saying."  "  Did  you  notice  his  physiogno- 
my?" wrote  Francis  Homer  to  a  friend, 
when  Brougham  was  not  yet  out  of  his  teens 
— "  I  am  curious  to  know  your  observations 
on  it."  The  physiognomy  is  now  nearing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  fourscore  winters,  and 
its  curioscB  infelicitates  challenge  the  observa- 
tion of  the  curious  more  than  ever. 

In  this  patchwork  prosing — a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches — it  is  not  my  aim  to  give 
any  methodical  resumi  of  his  lordship's  com> 
posite  career,  but  merely  to  play  at  "  touch 
and  go"  with  the  summa  fastigia  rerum.  So 
before  alluding  to  the  specialities,  in  law  and 
letters,  of  a  "  man  so  various,"  let  me  cele- 
brate the  ^neral  fact  of  his  versatility  itself. 
The  same  Francis  Horner,  just  cited,  in  the 
same  letter — referring  to  his  "  earliest  friend," 
then  mtat.  19,  says  :  ''Had  you  any  conver- 
sation with  Brougham  ?  He  is  an  uncom- 
mon genius  of  a  composite  order  .  .  . ;  he 
unites  the  greatest  ardor  for  general  infor- 
mation in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and, 
what  13  more  remarkable,  activity  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  interest  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  with  all  the  powers  of  a  mathematical 
intellect."  And  as  with  the  face,  so  with  the 
mind:  more  than  a  half  century  of  years 
have  given  astonishing  development  to  this 
characteristic.  Eight- and-fifty  years  ago, 
there  he  was  in  print  in  the  "  Philosophic 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,"  enlight- 
ening the  old  Fellows  {quorum  pars  magna 
he  soon  became)  on  the  dark  places  of  Op- 
tics— the  same  science  which  still  absorbs 
and  fascinates  so  much  of  his  leisure  at  Can- 
nes. Jurisprudence,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
history,  biography,  languages,  criticism, — all 
have  come  within  his  ken,  and  none  has  come 
amiss.  Whether  he  has  mastered  them,  is 
another  matter :  at  the  least  he  has  so  far 
rendered  himself  az^/at^  of  a  liberal  curricu- 
lum of  studies,  as  to  be  at  no  loss  when  con- 
fronting acknowledged  masters  in  the  several 
departments,  but  ready  at  any  moment  to 
amble  with  them  on  their  respective  hobbies 
— whether  with  Bentham  on  the  organic  re- 
form of  law,  or  with  Wellington  on  strategics, 
or  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  Border  Minstrel- 
sy, or  with  Romiliy  on  the  penal  code,  or 
with  Lis  ton  on  surgical  manipulations,  or 
with  Southey  on  the  claims  of  literature,  or 
with  Playfair  on  the  cakulus,  or  with  Hay- 
don  on  high  art,  or  with  Thiers  on  statecraft, 
or  with  Hamilton  on  ontology,  or  with  Arago 


on  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  He  has  gone 
far  to  realise  Voltaire's  doctrine,  that  "ilfaat 
donner  k  son  &me  toutes  lea  formes  possible. 
C'est  un  feu,"  continues  Monsieur,  "que 
Dieu  nous  a  confix ;  nous  devons  le  nountr 
de  ce  que  nous  trouvons  de  plus  pr^cieoz. 
II  faut  faire  entrer  dans  notre  6tre  tous  ki 
modes  imaginables,  ouvrir  toutes  les  portei 
de  son  lime  k  toutes  les  sciences  et  k  tons 
les  sentiments  ;  pourvu  que  tout  cela  n'entn 
pas  p^le-m^le,  il  y  a  place  poor  tout  k 
monde."  Says  the  satirist  of  Men  4gidMak- 
nera : 

Wbat  cannot  Brougham  do  ? — ^in  him  nmte 
Newton  and  Milton  and  the  Stagirite — 

(all  in  incredulous  odiA&m,  however ;  for  the 
satirists  adds  in  a  foot-jiote :  "  It  is  the 
fashion  to  call  Brougham  a  great  man  (I 
have  heard  him  compared  to  Bacon) ;  he 
might  be  one  in  St.  Domingo.  .  .  .  What 
has  he  done  to  deserve  to  be  compared  with 
any  fourth-rate  man  of  established  reputa- 
tion ?").  Another  "  satirical  rogue"  testifies 
— thus  far  without  irony,  and  all  in  good 
faith : 

There  was  an  orator  of  giant  force, 
That  like  a  meteor  ran  a  zig-zag  course; 
A  mind  to  fathom  Nature's  secrets  deep, 
That  could  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  o'erleap; 
A  voice  that  now  fell  soft  as  dropping  enow. 
And  now  was  as  a  sting  or  sadden  blow  ; 
The  poet's  fancy,  the  logician's  skill, 
Persuasion,  passion,  irony  at  will, 
Were  his,  &c. 

And  yet  another  satirist — made  up  of  sterner 
stuff — thus  addresses  the  chancellor  that 
then  was : 

Illustrious  Mime !  whose  philosophic  soul 
And  flexile  features  top  whatever  rtle^ 
Alike  in  Bobadil  or  Bottom  shine, 
Cato  last  night,  to-morrow  Catiline.  .  .  • 
Still  when  the  fever  ebbs,  with  some  sly  dose 
Refresh  the  rage  that  for  thy  rising  rose  ; 
It  skills  not  what  the  stimulus — bold  rub- 
New  Catch,  New  Code — up  College  or  up  Club! 
Now  laud  God*8  book,  and  now  his  church  attack, 
And  notes  on  Paley  mix  with  notes  io  Black ; 
Fetch  laws  from  Birmingham,  from  Grub-street 

Knights, 
And  damn  the  Negroes — so  yon  dupe  the  Whites : 

(the  last  couplet  heaping  together  allusions 
to  his  lordship's  parliamentary  cloge  (1832) 
of  the  Birmingham  Union  and  its  modus  of 
political  discussion,  as  contrasting  favorably 
with  the  two  universities — to  his  scheme  of 
literary  knighthood,  familiar  to  readers  of 
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Soatheys  Letters — and  to  his  *'  soothiog  the 
ear  of  mudfiil  East  India  sugrar-men/'  obliv- 
ious of  his  work  on  Colonial  Policy). 

Of  a  yerity  his  lordship  surpasses  Scrub 
in  the  play,  who,  to  Archer^s  notion  that  he 
18  simply  a  butler,  scornfully  replies :  "  Of  a 
Monday  I  drive  the  coach  ;  of  a  Tuesday  I 
drive  the  plough ;  on  Wednesday  I  follow 
the  hounds ;  on  Thursday  I  dun  the  tenants ; 
on  Friday  I  go  to  market ;  on  Saturday  I 
draw  warrants ;  and  on  Sunday  I  draw  beer.'' 
€Kve  hb  lordship  these  seven  days  in  the 
week,  and  multiply  them  unrelentingly  by 
the  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  and  still 
would  he,  without  taxing  his  memory,  afflict- 
ing bis  conscience,  or  losing  his  breath,  name 
you  a  new  pursuit  of  his  for  every  new  mor- 
row. Was  fur  eine  Mannigseitigkeit !  Ex- 
traordinary enough,  indeed,  to  impel  old  Jer- 
eme  Bentham  to  write  verse — w^r^j  heavy 
Terse,  but  pronounced  a  jtu  (Tesprit  (save 
the  mark !)  by  Dr.  Bowring : 

O  Brougham !  a  strange  mystery  yon  are ; 
NUfml  tmquam  sibi  tarn  diapar : 
So  roolish  and  so  wise — so  great,  so  small — 
Everything  now — to-morrow  nought  at  all. 

Lord  Stowell  and  Lord  St.  Leonards  and 
ever  8o  many  more  law  lords  have  been  ac- 
credited with  the  mot,  that  if  Brougham  only 
Imew  a  little  about  Chancery  law,  he  would 
Imow  a  little  of  everything.     Allowing  that 
lie  iff  auperficial,  and  can  only  wade  in  the 
shallows  of  every  sea  of  science,  not  dive  into 
the  depths  of  any,  how  memorable  never- 
theless the  energy  and  industry  with  which  he 
'  dared  to  sweep  all  the  strings,  to  run  through 
the  entire  ffamut,  to  sound  the  diapason  of 
**all  possible  knowledge."    The  ''gigantic 
Brougham,"  Sydney  Smith  calls  him,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  receiving  the  Great  Seal; 
"  sworn  in  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  before  six 
has  a  IhII  on  the  table  abolishing  the  abuses 
of  a  court  which  has  been  the  curse  of  the 
people  of  England  for  centuries."    Energy 
and  indastry  with  a  vengeance  (on  chan- 
eery  I).   As  Nestor  exclaims  of  Hector  in  the 
fidd— 

Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he  leaves  and  takes ; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite, 
^hat  what  he  wills,  he  does ;  and  does  so  much, 
Hist  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

One  notable  example  out  of  many  is  on 

5<e€ord,  in  illustration  of  Brougham's  labors 

'n  his  prime — how,  after  a  long  day's  toil  and 

'^'ouble  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  joined  the 

Commons  and  mingled  in  their  debates  until 


two  of  the  morning — then  home  (to  sleep? 
perchance  to  dream  ? — not  a  bit  or  it ;  but) 
to  work  up  an  article  for  the  Edinburgh  till 
Westminster  Hall  opened  again — again  busy 
before  "my  luds"  until  Mr.  Speaker  was 
seated,  when  wig  and  gown  were  dofifed  for 
another  tilt  in  the  Commons,  lasting  to  an 
hour  that  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  a 
Brotherton — and  then,  and  not  till  then,  in- 
dulging himself  in  a  snooze. 

The  same  fever  in  his  blood  it  is,  that  in 
later  years  has  made  him  so  forward  to  take 
part  in  whatever  agitates  society  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  loves  dearly  to  have  a  finger 
(and  more  than  one,  if  practicable)  in  the  pie, 
whatever  its  contents,  and  whether  baked  in 
the  domestic  oven  or  of  foreign  structure. 
How  much  is  Punch  indebted  to  this  lively 
disposition  in  the  "  man  so  various !"  Who 
can  forget  Richard  Doyle's  multiform  por- 
traitures of  him,  as  the  Citizen  of  the  World, 
clad  in  every  known  diversity  of  costume 
sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres^-or  who  can  overpraise  the  subtle 
humor  which  pr^ents  to  us  in  each  success- 
ive avatar,  alter  et  idem  ?  The  cue  to  this 
masquerade  was  given  by  his  lordship's  ad- 
venturous endeavor  to  become  a  naturalized 
Frenchman,  under  the  Republic  of  '48. 
Forthwith  there  appeared  an  imitative  peti- 
tion in  his  name,  addressed  to  the  Chief  Rab- 
bi in  London,  and  prayinc^  to  be  admitted — 
of  course  according  to  the  usual  initiatory 
"modus  operandi^' — into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  ;  and  the  favorite  joke  of 
the  day  was  to  invent  some  similar  **  begging- 
letter,"  urging  his  pretensions  to  identifica- 
tion with  all  people,  nations,  and  language — 
red,  black,  and  white,  with  whom  to  mingle 
as  he  might.  He  might  have  sat,  at  this  pe- 
riod, for  Benedict's  portrait  as  taken  by  Don 
Pedro^  when  the  Don  records  the  fancy  his 
friend  "  hath  to  strange  disguises  ;  as  to  be 
a  Dutchman  to-day ;  a  Frenchman  to-mor- 
row :  or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries  at 
once,  as,  a  Qerman  from  the  waist  down- 
ward, all  slops,  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip 
upward,  no  aoublet."  All  this  metaphoric- 
ally, of  course;  for  his  lordship's  fast  attach- 
ment to  one  pattern  in  what  the  Don  calls 
**  slops,"  is  a  stock-jest  with  vulgar  imperti- 
nence. 

Very  little  space  is  left  to  note  his  status 
in  law  and  literature.  His  place  in  the  for- 
mer jealous,  exacting  profession,  was  inevi- 
tably affected  by  the  versatility  just  described. 
Law  asks  for  the  sum  total  of  a  man's  at- 
tentions, and  this  man  vouchsafed  her  only 
a  fractional  remainder.     While  Scarlett,  and 
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Copley,  and  Sugden  trod  the  narrow  way 
with  patieot  toil  and  ultimate  triumph, 
Brougham  rambled  in  by-ways  and  cross- 
paths  whithersoever  he  would.  While  he 
did  devote  himself,  indeed,  to  rolls  and  rec- 
ords, his  devotion  was  too  intense,  too  reso- 
lutely concentrated,  not  to  yield  results  which 
it  would  cost  a  dull  plodder  ten  times  the 
labor  to  realize.  But  he  never  took  first- 
class  honors  (the  woolsack  notwithstanding) 
in  the  courts  of  Themis.  In  the  estimate  of 
the  people,  however,  he  was,  at  the  bar,  the 
pearl  of  barristers  ;  and  on  the  woolsack,  for 
a  brief  space,  the  facile  princeps  of  Chan- 
cellors. And  in  his  peculiar  line,  perhaps 
he  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in 
his  tactics  as  an  advocate — in  his  swifb  in- 
sight into  the  bearings  of  a  cause,  his  in- 
domitable *'  pluck"  in  making  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason,  his  presence  of  mind 
m  meeting  a  sudden  emergency,  his  dogged 
determination  in  worming  out  a  latent  fact, 
his  impromptu  adroitness  in  covering  defec- 
tive evidence  with  rhetorical  drapery,  and 
dazzling  a  confused  juryman's  vision  with 
sallies  of  wit,  and  patching  up  a  rent  in  the 
case  with  **  three- piled  velvet"  sophbtry, 
and  supplying  the  place  of  valid  testimony 
or  strong  right  by  impetuous  iteration,  and 
withering  sarcasm,  and  vehement  abuse,  and 
unscrupulous  browbeating.  To  apply  the 
words  of  another :  "  II  saisissait  vite  toutes 
choses,  devinait  ce  qu'il  ne  savait  pas,  d6ci- 
dait  et  tranchait  1^  ou  il  en  avait  besoin, 
avait  la  replique  heureuse  et  prompte,  Tas- 
sertion  r^solue  et  hautaine,  le  front  hardi 
comme  le  verbe  et  sans  cette  pudeur  native 
dont  quelques  honn^tes  scrupuleuz  n'ont 
jamais  pu  se  d6faire."  Brougham  had 
mighty  little  trouble  "  se  d6faire"  of  that. 

As  an  author,  too,  he  has  occupied  a  large 
share  of  public  attention.  His  Statesmen  of 
the  Reign  of  George  III.,  his  Lives  of  Vol- 
taire, Robertson,  Black,  d^c,  his  Dialogues 
on  Instinct,  his  illustrations  of  Paley's  Natu- 
ral Theology,  his  multifarious  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  to  scientific 
periodicals,  all  bespeak  more  or  less  of  ner- 
vous talent,  though  there  is  an  obvious  haste 
in  his  movements,  an  impatience  of  delay, 
which  warns  the  reader  to  be  wary.  His 
style  may  not  be  that  of  a  master — may  not 
rank  with  the  rich  fulness  of  one  great  model, 
or  the  picturesque  coloring  of  a  second,  or 
the  vivid  conciseness  and  pregnant  simplicity 
of  a  third — but  surely  it  merits  another  kind 
of  appraisement  than  that  volunteered  by 
Savage  Landor,  who  describes  it  as  made  up 
of  hard  vulgarity  and  intractable  distortion 


amalgam  of  hard  and  splintery  sen* 
tences — its  vivacity  consisting  in  twitch'es  o1 
sarcasm,  its  highest  springs  being  inspired 
by  agony,  its  most  earnest  intonations  finding 
vent  in  an  angry  cracked  voice.  The  bag* 
pipes — that  is  what  he  plays  upon  at  hu 
best,  according  to  his  implacable  critic.  Well 
at  any  rate  the  performer  has  squeezed  somi 
excellent  music  out  of  his  instrument — good 
enough,  at  least,  to  gather  a  throng  of  US' 
tenors  round  him,  not  all  of  them  devoid  d 
ear;  and  generally  speaking  the  listenen 
have  waited  to  hear  out  the  last  note,  not 
omitting  free  gifts  of  both  pudding  and 
praise,  wherewith  to  pay  the  piper. 

As  a  man  —  by  way  of  finale  —  Lord 
Brougham  has,  times  and  ways  without  nam* 
ber,  been  allowed  by  his  foremost  foes,  when 
the  battle  raged  at  the  fiercest  too,  to  be  i 
«  good  fellow  — a  bijou  of  a  phrase  (thoosii 
of  the  rough  diamond  kind  of  bijouterie)  vm 
epitomising  a  hearty  English  complimoit 
His  friends  find  him  a  fast  frif'nd ;  his  politi- 
cal opponents  come  to  love  him  when  they 
find  out  in  private  what  a  joyous  compaoioi 
he  is,  how  wealthy  in  table-talk,  how  fredi 
in  feeling,  how  frank  in  utterance,  how  ok 
gacious,  how  witty,  how  thoroughly  enter 
taining.  *'  Me  and  'Hairy  Brumm  s  gretl 
freens,"  quoth  The  Shepherd  to  North, 
twenty  years  ago — "  and  batin  yoursell,  m 
he's  the  grandest  companion  I  ken,  whetiiM 
in  a  mixed  company  o'  ordinary  dimenriont 
or  at  a  twa  houn'  crack."  And  again,  thkli 
years  ago,  said  the  same  idealized  Bucolica 
to  the  same  immortal  Presses,  '*  Hail] 
Brumm'sjust  a  maist  agreeable  enterteenm 
fallow,  and  I  recollect  sittin'  up  wi*  him  a 
nicht,  for  three  nichts  rinnin*,  aboot  thret^ 
years  syne,  at  Miss  Ritchie's  hottle,  Peebles 
O  man,  but  he  was  wutty,  wntty  —  am 
bricht  thochts  o'  a  maist  extraordinar*  kin( 
met  thegither,  frae  the  opposite  poles  o'  th< 
human  understanding.  I  prophesied  ai 
every  new  half-mutchkin,  that  Mr..Bramn 
would  be  a  distinguished  character,  aoc 
there  he  is,  you  see  Leader  o'  the  Opposi 
tion."  Never  mind  what  he  is  now,  in  Par 
liament;  out  of  it  he  is  the  same  gema 
creature  that  hob-a-nobbed  (by  hypothesis] 
with  Jamie  Hogg  at  the  *'  hottle"  in  Pes 
bles. 

Long  may  he  retain  the  strength  sim 
spirits  to  play  the  same  part,  in  the  eyenini 
of  a  life  which  has  played  so  many  parte 
Long  may  we  hear  of  him  setting  the  tabl 
in  a  roar  at  home ;  and,  abroad,  slaying  tb 
wild  boar  of  Cannes,or  joining  in  any  bracinj 
exercise  the  place  and  season  afford. 
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ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


WITH   A   PORTRAIT. 


Wx  have  ^eat  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
the  patrons  of  the  £clectic  a  beautiful  and 
authentic  portrait  of  this  eminent  poet.    It 
has  been  copied  by  our  engraver  from  an 
(^ginal  portrmt»  painted  by  the  poet-artist 
T.  BucHAKAK  RsAD,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
while  in  Florence  last  year.    So  far  as  we 
ioiowy  it  is  the  first  and  only  engraved  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Browning  ever  published';  and 
has  the  additional  merit  of  being  recent  and 
well   done.    It  has  been  understood  that 
Mrs.  Browning  entertained  some  objections 
to  a  publication  of  her  portrait,  and  has  ac- 
Gordingly  refused  to  ioaulge  the  wishes  of 
the  innumerable  friends  which  her  exquisite 

eetry  and  personal  worth  have  created, 
r.  Read  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  intimate 
friendship,  of  which  he  regards  the  sketcli 
lie  waa  allowed  to  take  as  a  choice  and  rare 
^zpreaaion. 

Of  the  fame  and  character  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing as  a  poet  and  a  woman,  the  lovers  of 
E^lish  Uterature  need  not  be  reminded. 
Ber  personal  appearance  is  happily  described 
Vjllr.  Hillard  in  his  admirable  "  Six  Months 
in  Italy:" 

**  lb.  Browning  is  in  many  respects  the 
conrelatire  of  her  husband.  As  he  is  full  of 
Qaoly  power,  so  she  is  a  type  of  the  most 


sensitive  and  delicate  womanhood.  She  has 
been  a  great  sufferer  from  ill  health,  and  the 
marks  of  pain  are  stamped  upon  her  person 
and  manner.  Her  figure  is  slight,  her  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  genius  and  sensibility, 
shaded  by  a  veil  of  long  brown  locks ;  and 
her  tremulous  voice  often  flutters  over  her 
words,  like  the  flame  of  a  dying  candle-over 
the  wick.  I  have  never  seen  a  human  frame 
which  seemed  so  nearly  a  transparent  veil 
for  a  celestial  and  immortal  spirit.  She  is  a 
soul  of  fire  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  pearl.  Her 
rare  and  fine  genius  needs  no  setting  forth  at 
my  hands.  She  is  also,  what  is  not  so  gen- 
erally known,  a  woman  of  uncommon,  nay, 
profound  learning,  even  measured  by  a  mas- 
culine standard.  Nor  is  she  more  remarka- 
ble for  genius  and  learning,  than  for  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  tenderness  of  heart,  depth 
of  feeling,  and  purity  of  spirit.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  know  such  beings  singly  and  sepa- 
rately, but  to  see  their  powers  quickened, 
and  their  happiness  rounded,  by  the  sacred 
tie  of  marriage,  is  a  cause  for  peculiar  and 
lasting  gratitude.  A  union  so  complete  as 
theirs — m  which  the  mind  has  nothing  to 
crave  nor  the  heart  to  sigh  for — is  cordial  to 
behold  and  soothing  to  remember." 


,  French  Authors. — M.  De  Mirecourt,  who 
*•  writing  the  history  of  his  literary  French 
^^temporaries,  gives  some  of  them  the  credit 
^t  having  very  eccentric  habits.  Scriby,  he 
^^J8,  rises  at  five  every  morning,  and  works  till 
^oon  without  any  interval.  Balzac  retired  to 
^^st  every  evening  at  six,  rose  at  midnight, 
^^d  wrote  till  nine  in  the  morning,  and  after 
breakfasting  resumed  his  pen  till  three,  when 
^  walk  of  two  hours,  and  dinner  at  five, 
brought  him  again  to  his  bedtime.  Alfred 
^e  Mussety  when  asked  for  '*  copy"  for  the 


Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  would  say,  **  Send 
me  fifty  francs  and  a  bottle  of  brandy,  or  you 
will  have  none."  The  next  morning  the  pro- 
verhe  required  would  be  finished,  and  the 
brandy  bottle  also.  Alexander  Dumas  sits 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  from  morning  till  night, 
writing  in  a  remarkably  fluent  manner,  with- 
out blot  or  erasure.  As  improvisateur,  Mery, 
is  only  second  to  Dumas.  It  is  stated  that 
he  wrote  a  play  in  four  days  that  had  a  run 
of  one  hundred  nights. 
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FLIES     IN    AMBER 


Strange  mysteries  appear  to  sarroond 
this  curious  natural  production.  It  long 
stood  between  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, 
like  the  Egyptian  sphynz,  an  unsolred  enig- 
ma: hence  amber  attracted  the  attention 
alike  of  the  poet  and  of  the  ph3osopher, 
and  it  became  the  basis  of  more  than  one 
romantic  story.  Eventually,  b^  subjecting 
amber  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  optical  analysis, 
the  enigma  was  solved ;  and,  by  its  action  * 
on  polarized  light,  it  was  determined  most 
certainly  to  be  a  vegetable  resin. 

A  fine  transparent  piece  of  amber  appears 
as  though  it  were  a  thing  of  yesterday — the 
gathered  tears  of  some  oriental  gum  tree,  full 
of  sunlight;  yet  it  is  as  old,  it  may  be  older, 
than  the  hills.  The  flies  in  amber  tell  us  thus 
much — there  they  are : 

*<  We  know  the  thing  is  neitbop  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how" 

they  have  become  entangled  in  the  now  stony 
resin.  It  must  have  been  distilled  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  hanging  thereon  like 
honey  dews,  have  enticed,  and  afterwards  en- 
tangled them  in  its  viscous  mass.  Severe  has 
been  the  struggle,  in  many  cases,  by  the  poor 
prisoners ;  they  have  sought  to  regain  their 
liberty,  and  sacrificed  their  limbs  in  the  ef- 
fort. It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  flies  of 
all  sizes,  and  even  sturdy  beetles,  who  have 
been  caught  in  the  slimy  juice,  with  their 
legs  and  wings  torn  off  and  scattered  around 
them  ;  yet  was  the  struggle  in  vain,  they  re- 
main entombed,  mummified  with  more  than 
Egyptian  art,  as  beautiful  and  as  delicate  as 
they  were  in  life ;  dismembered  thin^,  pre- 
served to  tell  the  story  of  a  very  ancient  ex- 
istence. 

The  forms  are  numerous,  the  varieties  of 
flies  in  amber  are  very  various  ;  yet  there  is 
scarcelv  one  of  them  which  is  identical  with 
any  living  creature.  The  entomology  of  the 
amber  mmes  informs  us  that  they  were  the 
winged  denizens  of  the  air,  and  the  creeping 
things  of  the  earth,  at  a  time  when  a  tropicd 
climate  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Baltic 
Sea.    That  indeed  they  lived  in  ancient  for- 


ests, far  back  in  geological  time,  when  sonti 
eastern  England  had  not  yet  risen  from  tt 
ocean,  and  when,  probably,  a  line  of  cUfl 
extending  from  Weymouth  to  Scarborong 
were  still  beaten  by  the  waves  of  a  win 
spread  sea.  Of  these  imprisoned  spedma 
a  curious  history  is  yet  to  be  written ;  but 
is  with  other  flies  in  amber  that  we  have  n 
to  deal — with  mysteries  mora  occult  th 
these,  and  principles  which  appear  to  hi 
a  world-wide  application  in  each  varied  Cm 
of  development. 

The  study  of  the  psychological  phenomc 
of  the  Grecian  mind  brings  ns  acquaint 
with  some  beautiful  manifestations  of  tl 
exaltation  of  human  intellect  which  adf  aai 
beyond  ordinary  reason,  and  assumes  ma 
of  the  characteristics  of  inspiration. 

In  the  writings  of  the  philosophers 
Greece,  and  in  their  poetical  mythology.  ^ 
find  numerous  examples  of  the  outshadowi 
of  philosophic  truths,  which  inductive  aeieii 
has  since  rendered  familiar  to  the  world, 
would  appear,  that  by  careful  cnlture  of  I 
powers  of  the  mind,  the  lovers  of  wisdom  I 
came  enabled  to  think  out  great  truths,  wU 
are  now  developed  to  us  by  the  mechani 
process  of  experiment. 

The  Greek  mythical  creations  display  t 
resistless  powers  of  supreme  intellect  in  i 
veloping  life,  and  order,  and  beauty,  out 
the  chaos  which  belongs  alike  to  every  U 
ogony.  They  are  all  sublime  outshadowin 
of  the  spiritual  nature  which  was  seen  to  < 
ist  behind  ordinary  nature.  They  show» 
through  a  veil,  the  workings  of  those  subt 
agencies  by  which  the  great  phenomena 
creation  are  produced.  The  philosophy 
taught  the  people  to  believe  that  everythi 
in  nature  was  under  the  guidance  of  an  < 
pecial  spirituality;  and  thus  were  creat 
those  "  spirits  of  air,  and  earth,  and  sei 
which  were  the  presiding  powers  of  the  < 
ganic  and  of  the  inorganic  worlds.  'E% 
where  observation  led  to  the  discovery  oi 
fact,  it  was  clothed  in  this  spiritual  vestu 
and  it  became  to  the  Greeks  a  divini 
Thus,  a  fine  old  Grecian,  Thales  of  Milet 
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who  was  probably  examining  the  flies  in  am- 
ber, discovered  that  when  this  snbstance  was 
rubbed,  it  acquired  the  power  of  attracting 
light  bodies ;  and  he  interpreted  this  truth, 
by  supposing  amber  to  possess  a  spirit,  which, 
being  irritated,  left  its  transparent  prison, 
sod  gathering  up  all  floating  bodies  near, 
flew  back  with  Uiem  again.  JSleetron  was 
the  Greek  name  for  amber,  and  electricity 
was  the  epithet  bj  which  Thales  and  his  dis- 
ciples distinguished  the  spirit  they  had  learn- 
ed to  raise.  We  have  lost  the  history,  if  one 
erer  existed,  of  the  progress  made  in  track- 
ing out  this  wonderful  spirit  in  its  devious 
workings  and  wanderings;  we  only  know 
that  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  this  fact 
remained  barren  of  all  results,  and  that  the 
fBjftfery  in  amber  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  unknown  things  which  are  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy. 

fiTentualfyy  an  English  dreamer,  a  pen- 
sioMr  of  the  Charterhouse,  called  Stephen 
6nj,in  1Y20,  informed  the  world  that  some- 
thing of  the  mystery  of  electricity  he  had 
Mbed;  and  he  showed  that  the  same  spirit 
which  dwelt  in  amber  was  also  found  in 
glan,  hair,  silk  and  feathers.    Twenty  years 
ptiHd,  and  some  ingenious  men  at  Leyden 
thoDght  they  could  devise  a  plan  for  elimin- 
ating this  spirit  of  the  amber,  and  of  collect- 
ing and  retaining  it  when  once  developed.  A 
wge  fflass  globe  was  fixed  on  an  axis,  and 
tuned  rspidly  ;  a  gun-barrel,  suspended  by 
dkenstringrsy  was  hung  near  it,  a  wire  fasten- 
ed to  the  gun-barrel,  dropping  into  a  glass 
of  water  at  the  other  end.    The  glass  globe 
waa  excited,  as  old  Thales  excited  his  amber, 
1>J  friction  with  the  hands ;  and  the  person 
holding  the  glass  of  water,  upon  applying 
^^  ibger  to  obtain  the  spark  from  the  bar- 
f^l  received  a  shock,  which  convinced  the 
tfrified  experimenters  that  the  spirit  was  a 
^t  m  its  wrath.    The  most  exaggerated 
'ffttements  were  published  in  all  the  large 
^ties  of  Europe.     The  class  globe  and  the 
.^den  vial,  as  it  was  called,  was  exhibited 
^  Paris  and  London,  and  crowds  of  specta- 
jors  flocked  to  witness  the  discharge,  and  to 
'^I  the  "  fearful"  shock.    The  spirit  of  the 
^ber  was  now  fairly  developed,  and  its 
P^^ers  were  examined  by  experiment,  guided 
Y    ^0  new  ideas.    Men  no  longer  used 
^Ought  as  the  only  element  in  the  discovery 
1^  knowledge ;  they  had  begun  to  employ 
'^^ir  senses  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  obser- 
vation. 

,     At  length,  a  great  single- minded  man,  who 
^^d  made  hb  home 


"  In  landt  which  echo  farther  west 
Than  the  Greeks  ialacd  of  the  bleat," 

seeing  through  some  of  the  mystery  which 
enveloped  this  subtile  spirit  in  amber,  re- 
solved on  determining  by  an  experiment, 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity  and  erand  in  its 
danger,  the  relation  which  it  bore  to  the 
awful  spirit  of  the  thunder-storm. 

The  sculptor  has  idealized  the  noble  form 
of  the  impious  Ajaz  defying  the  lightning : 
how  much  more  dignified  would  be  a  statue 
of  the  philosopher  compelling  the  thunder  of 
the  heavens  to  speak  aloud  its  secrets.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  stood  forth  from  among  men 
m  the  boldness  of  his  views,  and  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  in  the  attractive  principle  of 
electron^  a  power  of  universal  diffusion,  and 
he  resolved  to  examine  for  himself.  He  had 
previously  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
laws  by  which  electricity  appeared  to  be 
guided,  and  availing  himself  of  this  knowl- 
edge, Franklin  devised  his  grand  experiment. 

He  mounted  a  kite  into  the  air,  insulated 
its  string,  which  served  as  a  conductor,  and 
waited  to  see  the  result.  For  some  time  he 
waited  in  vain,  the  evocator  received  no  an- 
swer to  his  call,  the  spirit  refused  to  obey 
his  summons.  But  when  man  calls  on  na- 
ture in  the  purity  of  his  soul,  and  solicits 
earnestly  a  development  of  natural  truths, 
nature  rarely  fails  to  vouchsafe  a  reply. 

Franklin  stood  watching  his  arrangement ; 
presently  every  fibre  of  his  kite-string  was 
seen  to  stand  on  end,  and,  on  applying  a 
pointer  to  the  ball  to  which  it  was  attached, 
he  was  saluted  with  a  discharge  of  electric 
fire  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that 
which  had  been  previously  developed  from 
resin  and  from  glass.  Uer^  we  had  a  mod- 
em Prometheus,  indeed,  stealing  fire  from 
heaven.  Thus  it  was  proved  that  lightning 
was  only  a  grand  manifestation  of  the  same 
phenomena  which  had  first  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  Thales  of  Miletus.  The  danger  in- 
curred by  the  illustrious  Franklin  was  soon 
fatally  proved  by  the  death  of  a  continental 
philosopher,  who  repeated  his  experiment, 
rrofessor  Rickmann  had  reared  high  in  air 
an  electrical  conductor,  and  connected  it  with 
some  experimental  arrangements  in  his  study. 
Proceeding  without  sufficient  caution,  the  dis- 
charge from  a  passing  thunder-cloud  flowed 
through  the  conductor,  and  penetrating  the 
body  of  the  philosopher,  destroyed  his  life. 

Further  researches  in  the  same  direction 
confirmed  the  great  result  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  proved  that  the  earth  and  the  air 
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were  equally  under  tbe  influence  of  this  all- 
pervading  element.  It  was  shown  that  no 
body  existed  in  nature  through  which  this 
subtile  principle  was  not  diffused,  that 
chnnges  were  constantly  being  produced  by 
the  interference  of  other  physical  powers, 
and  that  in  the  effort  made  to  restore  equilib- 
rium we  had  the  manifestations  of  electrical 
phenomena. 

During  nil  the  stages  of  animal  and  vege- 
table growth,  electricity  is  either  absorbed  or 
given  off,  and  no  change  can  take  place  in 
the  form  of  matter  without  its  effecting  a  cor- 
responding change  in  its  electrical  relations. 
Til  us  water  is  converted  into  vapor,  and  it 
takes  from  the  earth  some  of  its  electricity. 
'Jliis  ascends  into  nir,  and  floats  as  clouds, 
accumulating  in  this  way  its  quantity  of 
electrical  power.  Circumstances  may  arise 
through  which  the  electricity  is  quietly  re- 
turned back  to  the  earth,  or  such  as  may 
determine  a  concentration  of  the  electrical 
clement  in  the  atmosphere.  It  floats  on, 
dark  and  lowering,  with  its  stored  artillery, 
until,  becoming  overcharged,  it  bursts  forth 
in  fury,  and  too  frequently  performs  the 
work  of  devastation. 

A  hill,  a  tall  tree,  a  pointed  spire,  becomes 
the  object  of  heaven's  wrath,  and  it  is  torn 
and  splintered  by  the  violence  of  the  disruptive 
discharge  from  the  cloud.  Wo  have  learnt 
sometliing  of  this,  and  we  are  profiting  by 
our  knowledge.  The  electricity  does  not — 
it  cannot — pass  by  the  solid  matter  of  the 
object  upon  which  it  falls ;  consequently,  it 
endeavors  to  find  its  way  into  the  earth  by 
the  intcrsticial  spaces  between  the  particles 
of  the  solid  matter.  These  channels  being 
insufHcient  to  convey  it,  they  are  split  and 
rended  in  all  directions.  There  are  certain 
bodies  which,  by  tlieir  peculiar  molecular 
constitution,  have  the  property  of  allowing 
this  fluid  to  pass  through  it  very  freely  ;  and 
if  we  place  such  a  mass  of  matter  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  convey  all  the  electricity  of  a  thun- 
der-cloud to  the  earth,  it  will  pass  along  it 
quietly  and  harmlessly.  Hence  we  raise  a 
little  above  the  highest  point  of  a  building  a 
rod  of  copper,  and  continue  it  to  the  lowest 
point,  connecting  it  with  the  moist  earth.  In 
our  ships  we  carry  a  band  of  the  same  metal 
from  the  topmast  to  the  copper  sheeting  be- ' 


neath  the  water,  and  thus  all  is  rendered 


secure. 


There  has  been  a  popular  error  that  lighU  ^ 
ning  conductors  may  become  lightmng  aU 
tractors.  There  are  no  such  things  as  attract- 
ors  of  electricity ;  it  strikes  a  tall  tree  or 
church  spire,  because  such  objects  offer  the  ^ 
easiest  road  for  it  to  return  to  the  earth  and 
restore  the  electric  equilibrium.  The  light- 
ning copper  conductor  bears  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  the  atmosphenc  electricity, 
that  the  pipes  which  we  place  from  the  rooft 
of  our  houses,  and  continue  to  the  earth,  do 
to  the  rain  which  falls  from  a  condensing 
cloud.  Neither  the  rain  nor  the  electricity 
seek  the  channels,  but  they  are  provided,  and 
through  these  they  flow. 

By  a  good  system  of  lightning  conductors, 
any  extent  of  country  might  be  protected 
from  thunder-storms  ;  indeed,  science  proves 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  estab- 
lish such  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween the  solid  earth  and  the  ambient  au*,  u 
to  maintain  a  constant  balance  in  the  elec- 
trical conditions  of  both,  and  thus  preyenk 
the  development  of  the  thunder-storm. 

The  vineyards  of  the  south  of  France  for- 
merly suffered  severely  from  devastating  hail- 
storms, produced  by  the  sudden  congelation 
of  the  water  of  the  rain-cloud  by  its  being 
robbed  of  its  latent  heat  through  a  sadden 
electric  discharge.  Experience  has  taught 
the  vine-growers  that,  by  raising  lightning 
conductors  over  their  gardens,  they  quietly 
discharge  the  surplus  electricity  in  the  air» 
prevent  the  congelation  of  the  water,  and 
consequently  remove  the  cause  of  injury. 
The  paragrailUs,  as  they  are  called,  are  the 
safeguards  to  the  vine-grower,  and  where 
they  are  plentifully  distributed,  severe  hail* 
storms  are  now  rarely  known. 

Thus  it  is  that,  by  investigating  some  of 
the  most  minute  and  apparently  uninstnictive 
phenomena,  we  arrive  at  great  truths.  The 
attractive  power  of  amber,  first  observed  by 
Thales,  has  led  to  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  thunderstorm  ;  has  instructed  us 
how  to  disarm  it  of  its  terrors;  and  there  are 
yet  other  points  of  interest,  to  which  we 
shall  return,  showing  the  advantages  which 
man  has  derived  from  studying  the^iesin 
amber. 
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The  Athenscum  rtates  that  Mr,  Henry  IleeTe, 
tiBDslator  of  De  Touqueville*ii  book  on  America, 
hu  be«n  appointed  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
new. 

A  biography  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Kitto,  is  in 
preparation  nnder  the  editorship  of  J.  K  Rjland, 
Eiq.,  author  of  the  '*  Life  of  John  Foster.-'  Jt  i»  to 
be  published  by  subscription,  for  the  benefit  of  Dr. 
Kitto'e  family,  and  will  embrace  extracts  from  his 
jonmals  and  correspondence. 

Tbe  author  of  the  ''  Plurality  of  Worids,'*  it  is 
now  said  in  English  Journals,  is  not  Dr.  Whewell, 
bat  Mr.  T.  S.  Smith,  of  lUliol  College,  Oxford. 

It  18  said  that  Mr.  Murray  has  bought  a  work  of 
Mr.  RuMell's  on  the  Crimean  Campaign,  for  £1,000. 

The  English  Stamp  Duty  on  newspapers  and 
idfertiaements  has  been  r^^ moved  by  a  vote  of  Par- 
Inment,  amidst  general  rejuieinff,  and  papers  are 
now  to  be  prepaid  when  mailed,  but  not  before. 

A  Paris  paper  announces  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
eoiTery  of  an  unpublished  fragment  of  a  lost  tragedy 
of  Euripides^  by  M.  Egger,  of  the  Institute. 

The  Presse  which  is  now  publiehing  Madame 
George  Sands'  memoirs,  has  received  a  warning 
Mt  to  publish  that  portion  of  her  memoir  which 
idates  to  1812,  and  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  just  conferred  the  order 
of  the  Red  Eagle,  of  the  second  clas«,  to  Dr.  Ehren- 
bcig,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
Semtary  of  the  Physico-mathematical  section  of 
the  Academy  of  Science.  He  has  also  awarded 
tbe  Gold  Medal  for  Science  and  Art  to  Dr.  Herrig, 
whose  collection  of  British  and  American  Literature 
Im  already  been  noticed  in  these  columnSb 

Tlie  London  '*  Critic**  contains  an  account  of  a 

Cwork  in  preparation  by  Count  Tullio  Dan- 
.,  of  Milan,  upon  early  Christian  history,  enti- 
^"  Studies  upK>n  Rome  and  the  Empire  till  the 
^oei  of  Marcus  Aurelius.**    The  work  is  to  be  in 
■UE  volumes^  which  are  said  to  be  all  prepared — 
^nxth  of  them  has  been  published  under  the  title, 
"Sftflcent  Christianity,"  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Eccle- 
■uetiea''  at  Milan.    The  other  &Ye  are  to  contain 
^general  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  this,  \\fi 
^Qit  splendid  period,  ita  statistics,  its  manners  and 
<<iitoiiiB,and  the  history  of  the  lAlin  andGreeklitera- 
^^ott.  Count  Dondolo  is  the  author  of  several  other 
Works — one  on  "  Dante  and  Columbus,"  "  Italy  in 
fbt  iMt  Century,"  "Northern  Europe  and  America 
'Q  the  Last  Century,"  "Switzerland  in  the  Middle 
'^**  "Switxerland  Picturesque,**  etc.   All  of  these 
^<^b,  with  the  one  now  in  the  course  of  publica- 
j^on,  are  again  only  parts  of  a  still  more  compre- 
j^iiiive  scheme^  a  **  History  of  Thought  in  Modern 
-Iijcncs,'*  for  which  the  arthor  is  represented  as  ad- 
^Uably  adapted,  and  in  which  he  has  received  the 
^t^Qouragement  of  the  Pope.    Some  of  the  views 
P'ted  from  the  "  Nascent  Christianity'*  do  certainly 
^^^icate  a  large  comprehension  of  history,  and  fine 
wers  of  combination  and  exposition. 


The  Literary  Convention  between  England  and 
Belgium  has  just  been  ratified.  From  this  date  the 
authors  of  new  works  of  Literature  and  Art  in 
either  conntry,  will  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  ri£;ht 
of  property  in  their  works,  in  the  territories  of  the 
other;  and  this  protection  will  be  extended  to 
translations,  with  certain  stipulations. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  discoveries  of 
Cham pol lion  there  has  been  a  great  difliculty  in 
respect  to  tbe  name  of  the  Egyptian  conqueror  of 
Centi-al  Asia,  whom  Herodotus  and  all  the  Greek 
historians  call  SenooU  or  Se/tostrit,  while  the  E^^ypt- 
ian  monuments  designate  him  as  Itamses  Mtiamovn, 
The  text  of  Tacitus  bears  oat  the  reading  of  tbe 
monumentii.  In  the  royal  list  of  Manetho,  too.  the 
name  is  that  of  Ramsce.  and  not  (hat  of  Sesostris. 
In  his  twelfth  dynasty  there  is  the  name  Sesosta- 
sen,  also  a  conqueror,  but  he  cannot  be  the  true  Se- 
Bostris.  In  a  communication  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Ltfttres  of  Oct.  20,  the 
Viscount  of  Roug^  proposes  a  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ficulty on  the  ground  of  decipherings  from  the  pa- 
pyri of  the  British  Museum,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Ses  or  Senon  was  a  popular  abbreviation  of 
Rtam»c9  :  it  sometimes  appears,  too,  as  Sexton,  which 
would  give  the  form  Stfiioois  of  Diodorus. 

The  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  offered  a  prize  of  10,000  francs  for  the  best 
"Manual  of  Moral  and  Political  Economy,  fur  the 
use  of  the  Laboring  Classeff."  Cousin,  Dunoyer, 
Count  Portalis,  L.  Faucher,  Mignf-t,  and  the  Duke 
de  Broglie  were  the  judges.  Thirty-four  essays 
were  sent  in,  but  the  prize  was  not  adjudged  to  any 
one,  and  it  is  continued  for  the  next  year.  One 
"memoire'*  was  esteemed  the  best^  but  not  eufTicient- 
ly  matured.  The  author  begins  it  by  a  narrative 
of  scenes  in  a  village,  with  all  the  circumstances 
and  incidents  of  ordinary  life,  and  from  this  start- 
ing point  deduces  the  rules  and  maxims  of  moral 
and  political  economy.  A  prize  of  3,000  francs 
is  to  be  decreed  in  1855  for  the  best  work  on 
"  Pauperism  in  France,  and  its  Remedy;"  one  for  a 
histoiy  of  the  "Arabic  Philosophy  in  Spain  ;"  one 
for  an  essay  on  the  "  Relations  of  Ethics  and  Polit- 
ical Economy  ;*'  one  for  "  History  of  Marriage  Con- 
tracts:"— in  1857,  one  for  "History  of  International 
Maritime  Law.** 

A  large  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  MS3.  have 
been  found  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  a  companv 
of  gentlemen,  who  have  been  deputed  by  the  Fj-ench 
Government  to  make  literary  researches  wherever 
opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  passage  of  the  ar- 
mies. The  precise  number  of  Onental  MSS.  in  all 
the  libraries  of  Constantinople  has  been  ascertained, 
and  the  whereabouts  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  An- 
cient Egypt,  by  one  Ald-al  Lathi f,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  agec^  has  been  discovered. 

It  is  now  believed  that  twenty  volumes  will 
hardly  contain  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Emperor  Bona- 
parte, collected  by  Louis  Napoleon.  Many  lett<>rs, 
«fcc,  written  by  the  Emperor,  are  in  a  text  hardly 
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legible — it  u  duly  villi  the  gresUat  diffioultj  Qui 
Ihe  oxaet  wonla  un  niade  out. 

Amoni;  the  new  pnblicatione  annoaDced  iiy  our 
Ci^Atlmitie  houwf,  we  notice  that  PniT.i.[pa,  Sjmp- 
HON  A  Co.  have  in  pr«ea  "  A  Higtorjr  of  Maaiachu- 
MltB,"  by  lUv.  John  S.  Barry. 

Goi-w  it  LiKcol.f  have  3  '>  U^moir  of  Old  Hum- 
phrey,"  the  well-fcnovn  suthcir  of  "  Homelj  Iliota," 
±0.,  4o.;  ''Veia»queE  and  bia  work*,'  by  William 
Sterling ;  llw>,  a  new  and  ele^nt  library  edition  □[ 
"  Gibban'a  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empire," 
with  Hillmau's,  Guizot'a  and  Smith's  notoi,  in  8 

LiTii^  Baow:t  A  Co.  bare  in  tirepMUlioD  a  new 
reviacd  edition  of  "Sparlu'  Life  and  Writing!  of 
George  Waahington,"  in  IS  voli. ;  "  PI u larch '■ 
Live«,"  partly  from  Dryden's  tranilation,  in  5  toIb.  ; 
I'rof.  B.  Peircc'a  "  Trtaliaa  on  Analytical  MechaD- 
i«s,''  in  quarto ;  "  John  Adams'  Worln,''  Tolh  1  and 
10;  ancf  the  "  Correrpondenoa  of  D.  Webiter," 
edited  by  Fletcher  M'ebater,  in  a  vols. 

J.  UvKftiiKit  Co.  announce arolnma  of  "Popnlar 
Talea.-'  ouinpriung  "  Trap  to  Catch  a  Bun-B«wn," 
"  \Vliatley'«,DelacliedThoaghla  and  Apophthegms." 

Cbosut,  KiciioLa  it  Co.  announce  "ChriaUanity, 
ita  iDlluence  and  Evidence,''  by  IIct.  O.  W.  Bumap. 

J.  P.  Jewitt  &  Co.  have  publiihed  "  The  Aufciie- 
t«n  Age  of  Franw,"  or  the  Diatiniruiilwd  Writera 
of  the  Age  of  Tyiuis  XIV.,  by  Ker.  J.  F.  Aetie,  with 
IntroductioD  by  llev.  E.  V.  Kirk. 

TicKXOD  (t  FiKLM  annoonce  two  new  worka  by 
Un.  Mowatt,  llie  one  containing  further  eiperienoea 
of  her  thealrical  life,  the  other  a  volume  of  playe 
— "Arniaud  and  Faahlon;"  De  Qninccy'e  "S'ole- 
Book  of  en  English  Opium-Kattir  ;''  and  "  The 
School  of  Life,'  a  story  by  Anne  M.  Howiit. 

UiLLEii,  Ortok  it  MuLUOAK  havs  in  press  "Uy 
Bondage  and  My  Freedom,"  by  Fred.  Douglnaa,  il- 
Inttratcil;  "TJvos  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Six 
Queens,"  by  Henry  IVillJam  Herbert,  with  por- 
traits. 

Dr.  Spring's  new  work,  tn  press  by  M.  W.  Dood, 
is  entitled  "The  Coatraat" 

PriEHK  "F  Mhs.  IlRowmNO.— Tho  entire  poetical 
workg  of  Mm.  Elizalrath  Barrett  Browning,  in  three 
elegant  volamcii,  huva  been  pulilLihed  by  C.  8. 
Frakcij:  a  Ca  Tbey  ore  among  the  profoundest 
and  riohcFt  produolionfi  of  the  age,  full  of  puthw, 
thonght  nnd  divini;  pliUomphy.  In  the  lnrg:cr  and 
nublur  ayjiccts  of  the  i>oct,  this  gined  child  uf  Boiig 
bos  probably  no  living  peer,  ller  irorlu  arc  worthy 
of  gtudy. 

A  bii>tory  or  the  French  Rcvolation  baa  Iwen 
prepared  l>j  Pvori.«ior  Jobson,  which  has  the  merit 
of  liclng  lirii-f,  coiiiprcbenxive,  and  impartial.  It 
condcii!^H  into  a  Ijricr  spncc  the  great  eventa  of  tfaut 
twrible  era,  and  no  fur  an  we  perceive,  with  entire 
freedom  from  biuH  or  parti eamibip. 

LiitgnnTt  Jli'lorg  of  England,  from  the  First 
Invanou  by  (be  Komnna  to  the  AceeFfiou  of  William 

a  blstoriim,  will  Kcure  this  work 
diiction  into  the  public  lilii'arieii  throughont  the 
country,  particularly  now  tbftt  it  is  ixaucd  in  w 
convenient  a  ronn  and  at  po  low  a  price.  Tbc  se*^ 
cral  vobtmvs  have  been  ooticcd  in  the  columns  of 
this  journa],  at  isued. 
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I  D.  AniJCTON  &  Co.  Ikoc  a  folio  volame  of  Amn 
'Vin  Ifi'iory,  according  to  the  "  Pantological  lyt 
tem,''  which  furnit^eH  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Mi 

f;in  and  progrene  of  Nations  and  StatM,  by  exhibit 
ng  on  chartd  the  principal  cvcntn  in  their  History 
Chronology,  Ac.  iDoIiiding  a  view  of  the  acta  c 
Icgiidation,  the  development  of  Jurinprudcnce.  Poll 
tiCH,  Diplomacy,  £c,  with  Stati!<tics  of  Commcrtc 
Agriculture,  Literature,  Education,  Religion,  Jx. 

Flcttmtd't  Bi^ory  of  the  Bibit  has  been  n 
printed  !a  %  royal  octavo  volume,  by  Menra.  Cai 
TEita.  11118  compriiGB  the  Socted  Iliatory.  from  thi 
Creation  to  the  Incarnation,  the  facia  prc».'nted  b 
the  Old  Teptament  being  arranged  in  conaecntiTi 
order,  and  iiluatratcd  by  reference  to  the  maniun 
and  ctiatoms  of  the  ancients,  and  by  g«ographkft 
noliccx.  The  work  is  al»o  accompanied  by  atM 
CDgravinga  and  a  map. 

A  handeomu  edition  of  lin:  Maltkm  Ilnujft 
MiKtllaiirimt  Warin,  in  two  large  volumes,  Ul 
been  alw  i!<9ued  by  the  CAnTKRS.  Besides  the  vb}. 
oable  Commentary  which  hoi  been  eo  popnlar  a 
gaidein  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Hoory'i 
Sermona,  Tracts  and  other  productions,  contali 
much  important  doctrinal  and  ecclc^instical  matttf, 
iilDslratingthe  general  coDdition  of  the  churchetti 
England  during  the  stormy  periods  o<  their  history. 
The  Interesting  life  of  Rev.  PhiiipUenry.hin  father, 
who  was  a  celebrated  noncomrormlst  Divine,  tl 
prefixed.  The  present,  of  all  the  cditiona  whicfa 
nave  been  Issued,  contains  the  fullest  coUectioacf 
Sermons  and  Papers,  and  will  be  a  valnablc  acqul- 
Eition  to  the  Uieologicai  and  public  librarlca. 

K.  CAnTER  i.  BROTHRna  have  iasncd  the  ifrmoin 
of  John  F.  Obtrlin,  a  devoted  Paetor  of  Waldneh, 
in  the  Bnn  da  la  Uochc.  Ills  a  record  of  lbs  labon 
of  a  faithful  Slinionary  in  a  neglected  neighbor- 
hood, which  was  civilized  and  evangclizud  throng 
bia  efTorto. 

A'hton  CoUagt;  or,  The  True  Faith,  ia  a  Soudn 
tale,  illustrating  many  phases  of  religious  cxpet> 
ence,  designed  for  the  reading  of  youth,  and  pul^ 
bliahed  in  Cabtuu'  scries  of  iUustraled  juvcnilci.  \ 

jhnston's  Chaninlru  m 

completi  ._    ,   

with  numerous  wood  engraviuga  The  vnluabla 
acientillc  information  whicfa  is  embodied  in  its  pan 
in  a  popular  form,  well  commend  it  to  the  attcnooB 
of  the  public,  OS  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  kaowl- 
edge  of  man's  most  common  and  Intimate  rclatloni 
to  the  external  world.  As  a  text  book  for  blghcr 
[;laEncs  in  ichoola,  thbi  work  would  also  Jfeovc  htghlf 
ascful.    D.  Ai'PLETos-  Si.  Co.  ore  the  puttshenk 

The  Practical  Fruit,  Floietr,  and  Vtormit  0W> 
Aner'.  G^iipaii'xi,  by  P,  Neill,  LL.  U,.haa  bMQ 
reprinted  by  C.  M.  S.ixtdn  &  Co..  with  odaptatlonl 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United  States,  by  G. 
Emerson,  M.D. 

Mr.  David  A.  Hanha  has  collected  the  rooit  Ik- 
mous  speeches  of  the  eminent  Orattn  and  Slatm- 
i>irn  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  with  btograpU- 
eol  notices  and  criticiFina  on  their  geninii  It  li 
intended  by  the  author,  not  only  as  a  test  book  flv 
Btudents,  but  aa  an  cvery-day  book  for  gemnl 
reference.     C.  ScJuniJKu  il  the  puhlbdier. 

The  Sari  Bag  Is  Ihe  title  of  a  collectioa  of  Ephem- 
era, by  N.  P.  Willia.  The  work  consists  princi- 
pally of  jricces  which  have  been  publistied  in  tba 
'■lloiiic  Journal,"  and  are  now  preserved  in  a  man 
readable  form. 
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Tu  ago  of  romanoe  is  said  to  be  post. 

PoHrj  is  iDpposed  to  be  retrealiog  before 

nncc.    The  dim  domain  in  which  the  im- 

■gioHicHi  once  roamed  without  cheok  ia  grad- 

'■llf  coDtractinz    before   the    eager    ap- 

protchfa  of  intellect,  just  as   the   ancient 

'inttM  at  America  are  meltiog  away  nader 

'jit  ues  of  civilintioD.    There  are  do  mwi- 

°'*iB  now.    It  would  be  in  rain  to  look  lor 

^chsDted  castles  on  European   soil.    The 

pKat  diagons  are  nil  gone.     We  hare  done 

'Ufa   witches    forever.      Nobody  keeps   a 

^iliarspirit  in  the  nineteenth  century.     The 

'^'ries  are  never  Keen  footing  it  merrily  in  their 

"lOonlit  detla.     Would  it  not  be  pleasant  to 

'^r  of  a  Pock  or  an  Ariel  io  these  degener- 

*^    days  ?     Even    a    single  genoine   well- 

*<^thaDllcated  ghost  might  do  something  to 

^deein  the  dull  dry  aspect  of  the  era,  and 

^^dnect    oa  once  more  with   that  glorious 

r^viod  wbea  every  respectable  stream  could 

^^ast  of  its  troop  of  water-sprites,  when 

^Y^ery  grore  was  stocked  with  legendary  ter- 


*  n*  Origin  and  Pngrru  of  Iht  UerhaninU  Ih- 
-%ttM«*  of  Jmtta  Wait;  iUattrotrd  by  hit  Corre- 
V^^Mdmai  Hi'rA  hi*  Fritndi  and  iKe  BpttiSealioiu  of 

£«*j',««.<*  Br •^-~-  " 

■■-A.    STols. 

TOL.  xzxT^ira  n. 


Bt  Jixn  Patskz  Hviibbad,  E«q., 
.   Xondon  :  John  Vonay.    18M. 


rors,  and  when  every  ancient  mansion  kept  on 
hereditarr  phantom  for  the  terrace  walk, 
or  a  family  goblin  for  the  kitchen  and  pantiy. 
But  alas!  at  Coleridge  says,  in  his  Walun- 
Item,  the  beings 
''  That  iiad  their  haonts  in  dale  or  paj  moan- 

Or  forest  hj  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  sprinfr. 
Or  chasms  and  wsi'ry  depths  ;  all  these  have 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  resson." 
Such  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  lament  of 

Soetical  minds — of  those  who  wonld  stlU 
well  delightedly  "  'mong  fays  and  lalismana 
and  spirits," — who  think  that  science  is  war- 
ring agtunst  I m Agination  when  she  ezplsina 
the  optics  of  rainbows  or  the  chemistry  of 
tears — and  who  believe  that  her  office  is  to 
bresk  into  all  the  enchanted  woods  of  fancy, 
like  Tasso's  Kinaldo,  and  chop  down  the 
trees  whence  sounds  of  mysterious  sweet- 
ness issne,  and  where  beings  of  angelic 
beauty  are  enthralled.*     We  confess  wo  can- 


"  n  cavalier,  pur  eome  agli  sltri  avviene 
N'sttendsv*  nu  gnn  laoao  d'alto  ipavento 
£  v'«da  poi  di  Niof*  e  di  fiirena 

~  D'anrt,  a'aeqas  «  d'ausci  dolM  eoaeanlo,  Ac' 

Gtr.  Uh.  0.  la    ; 
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not  participate  in  these  regrets.  Science 
gives  us  much  as  she  takes.  She  creates  as 
much  poetry  ns  she  destroys.  For  the  ro- 
mance of  fiction,  she  substitutes  the  nobler 
romance  of  reality.  She,  too,  has  her  spirits, 
many  and  mighty;  and  of  these  the  most 
potent,  whilst  it  is  also  the  most  manageable, 
IS  STEAM.  At  the  present  hour  this  country 
is  covered  with  a  host  of  dumb  docile  giants, 
who  are  toiling  night  and  day  for  man,  and 
who  have  done  far  more  for  their  masters  in 
a  single  hour,  than  all  the  fairies  and  familiars 
that  ever  lived  in  the  poet's  brain,  or  the 
peasant's  faith.  Rightly  considered,  we  be- 
lieve there  are  few  spectacles  so  striking  as 
the  services  which  are  rendered  by  these  ver- 
satile but  obedient  monsters.  Is  water  to  be 
drawn  up  from  the  recesses  of  the  mine,  or 
ore  to  be  lifted  to  the  surface  ?  Set  your 
giant  to  work,  and  the  duty  will  be  performed 
without  pay  or  reward.  Are  the  thousand 
wheels  and  spindles  of  a  manufactory  to  be 
kept  in  rapid  rotation,  and  yet  each  thread 
spun  out  with  as  much  delicacy  of  movement 
as  if  you  were  weaving  a  spider's  web? 
Summon  up  the  ready  vassal  steam,  and  he 
will  execute  the  work  with  a  gentler  touch 
than  that  of  a  lady,  and  with  greater  power 
and  persistency  than  forty  horses.  Is  force 
wanted  to  drive  those  massive  hammers 
which  mould  the  glowing  iron  like  dough,  or 
those  rollers  which  crush  a  lump  of  metal 
as  it  passes  through  them  like  a  long  fiery 
serpent,  until  it  emerges  a  straight  shapely 
rod?  Kot  Vulcan,  with  all  his  Cyclops, 
could  manage  the  process  as  neatly  and  dex- 
terously as  steam.  Go  into  the  printing 
ofi&ce,  where  thousands  of  copies  of  a  journal 
are  required  before  day  has  well  dawned ; 
and  there  the  busy  giant  is  at  work  patiently 
twirling  the  type-covered  cylinders,  and 
stamping  their  news  upon  broad  sheets, 
which  will  be  scattered  over  England  before 
the  sun  has  furly  set.  Do  you  wish  to  trav- 
erse the  island  at  the  rate  of  some  forty 
miles  an  hour,  or  to  transport  a  huge  mass 
of  luggaffe  from  London  to  Edinburcn  in  the 
course  of  a  day  ?  Put  the  faithful  servant 
steam  in  harness,  and  thai  which  all  the  fan- 
tastic creations  of  mythology  could  not  have 
accomplished,  had  they  been  yoked  to  the 
vehicle,  he  will  effect  with  the  precision  of  an 
intelligent  thing.  Turn  to  the  ocean,  and 
there  the  potent  spirit  is  to  be  seen  impelling 
vessels  across  the  Atlantic,  or  conducting  war 
ships  to  the  point  of  attack,*  and  carrying 

^  The  reader  will  remember  the  naval  attack  at 
Odeeea,  last  year. 


them  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  as  if  engaged  in 
a  great  dance  on  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
In  short,  wherever  science  has  obtained  a  finn 
footing,  numbers  of  these  magnificent  myr- 
midons are  now  to  be  found.    She  has  sup- 
plied us  with  a  race  of  servitors  who  vill 
bend  their  energies  to  any  task  their  masten 
may  think  proper  to  prescribe.     Without  (me 
murmur  at  the  severity  of  the  labor  imposed, 
without  needing  a  single  day's  holiday,  or 
scarcely  an  hour's  repose,  these  noble  helots 
of  civilization  are  now  charging  themselves 
with  the  chief  drudgery  of  this  planet.   Who 
then  will  say  that   there  is  no  poetry  in 
steam,  when  he  considers  the  multifarious 
offices  to  which  its  powers  are  applied- 
pumping,  sawing,  printing,  coining,  spiniuiur, 
blasting,  forging,  paddling,  propelling  ?    We 
do  not  wonder  that  the  good  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  who  made  some  small  advances 
towards  this  great  invention,  fell  upon  hit 
kness  "  when  first  with  his  corporal  eyes  he 
did  see  finished  a  trial  of  his  water- com- 
manding engine ;"  and  though  he  could  have 
but  a  very  dim  perception  of  its   coming 
glories,  yet  from  the  "bottom  of  his  heart 
and  bowels"  rendered  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
vouchsafing  to  him  *'  an  insight  into  so  great 
a  secret  of  nature,  beneficent  to  all  mankind.** 
The  man  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  conjuring  up  this  host  of  valuable  goblins 
— the  magician,  at  whose  summons   they 
came  from  the  vasty  deep  of  thought, and  fillca 
the  land  with  their  labors — was  the  memor* 
able  James  Watt.    Respecting  him  and  his 
splendid  creations,  we  have  now  three  goodly 
volumes  before  us.    They  contain  first,  an 
introductory   memoir;    second,   the    corre- 
spondence of  Watt ;  and  third,  a  collection 
of   patents,  specifications,   law   cases,  and 
other   illustrative   documents.    Considering 
the  interest  attached  to  the  steam-engine, 
we  think  that  its  history  is  as  well  worthy  of 
copious  research  as  that  of  any  little  king- 
dom. We  therefore  welcome  Mr.  Muirheaos 
valuable  contribution  to  the  most  brilliant 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  mechanical  science. 
The  author — perhaps  we  ouffht  rather  to  say 
editor — has  discharged  his  duties  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
rear  a  worthy  monument  to  the  memory  of 
his  illustrious  relative.    As  an  executor  of 
James  Watt  the  younger,  who  died  in  1848» 
he  became  possessed  of  the  papers  which 
that  gentleman  had  prepared  for  a  work  on 
his  father's  inventions ;  and  the  discovery  of 
a  long  series  of  letters,  of  which '  it  was 
thought  that  no  copies  had  been  preserved, 
has  enabled  Mr.  Muirhead  to  fill  up  a  blank 
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B  most  provoking  description,  because 
prehended  the  period  when  Watt  was 
ig  out  the  idea  which  may  be  sfiid  to 
Me  the  vital  principle  of  his  engine. 
riter  has  endeavored  as  far  as  possible 
ce  Watt  his  own  historian  and  commen- 
to  use  his  own  expressive  phrase,  he 
iven  to  render  it  a  ^^/Z-ar/tn// biography. 
1  domg  so,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
auch  of  the  incident  which  appertains 
ne  memoir  ;  and  the  reader  who  goes 
*ae  volumes  must  not  expect  to  meet 
.  complete  life  either  of  the  man  or  the 
or.  Perhaps  we  could  have  wished, 
B  Bake  of  securing  the  work  a  larger 
ition  by  lessening  its  bulk  and  price, 
[r.  Muirhead  had  crushed  a  portion  of 
iteiials  into  a  much  smaller  compass. 
ight  have  employed  a  "  condensing  ap- 
ib"  with  some  effect.  The  vaporous 
ge  of  a  patent  might  have  been  re- 
to  a  single  paragraph  of  fact ;  nor  do 
ink  that  readers  would  have  objected, 
16  Act  of  Parliament  and  case  at  law, 
he  speech  of  Mr.  Rous,  and  other  legal 
ities,  been  compressed  into  a  shape 
iding  less  time  and  patience  for  their 
il.  Perhaps  Mr.  Muirhead  will  also 
D  US  if  we  venture  to  give  him  a  good- 
red  hint  respecting  his  tendency  to  the 
lyment  of  the  Johnsonian  tongue.  We 
t  that  this  dialect  is  not  only  too  anti- 
i  for  the  modern  press,  but  that  it  is 
ularlj  unfortunate  when  applied  to 
i  lively,  rattling  thing  as  modem  steam.* 
■  all  very  well  for  the  leviathan  of  liter- 
to  write  big,  but  it  wont  do  for  us  little 
to  talk  like  great  whales.  Johnsoneese 
lOfit  extinct.  A  crisper  style  is  required, 
npatience  of  readers,  the  exigencies  of 
,  and  the  importunities  of  printers,  alike 
Bd  that  who  undertakes  the  perilous 
of  informing  the  ignorant,  or  amusing 
nrious,  should  endeavor  to  write  with 
irevity  of  Tacitus,  the  terseness  of  Ma^ 
fr,  and  the  rapidity  of  Dumas.  Prolix- 
composition,  were  it  always  practicable, 
imrely  appropriate :  it  chills  the  ardors 
liiiB  in  him  who  produces,  as  it  fatigues 
blenlionof  the  student  who  peruses,  and 

IL  *  In  the  case  of  illostrious  heroes  and  etates- 
loeti,  omton  or  artists,  who  have  attained  the 
>  of  their  glory  in  their  own  tinie,  it  often 
M  that  when  the  excitement  of  oontempomry 
life  the  influence  of  power,  or  the  partiality  of 
lUp  is  remoyed,  the  judgment  which  poeter- 
mcmnoee  on  their  achievements  is  not  nnal- 
bj  the  hesitation  of  doubt,  the  coldness  of 
■B,  or  the  severity  of  censure.''  —  Introduc- 


empties  the  pocket  of  the  collector  who  pur- 
chases. 

With  this  faint  little  demur,  which  we  re- 
gret the  more  because  the  space  assigned  to 
matters  of  a  formal  description  might,  at 
any  rate,  have  been  devoted  to  a  fuller  biog- 
raphy of  Watt,  we  have  great  pleasure  m 
commending  these  handsome  and  elaborate 
volumes  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  details 
respecting  Watt's  life,  except  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  his  inventions.  The  reader  must 
therefore  be  pleased  to  suppose  him  bom  at 
Qreenock  in  1730  —  a  feeble  and  delicate 
child — brought  up  by  parents  in  a  somewhat 
humble  rank  —  drawing  geometrical  figures 
on  the  floor  at  an  early  age,  after  the  fashion 
of  Blaise  Pascal  —  displaying  an  infantile 
affection  for  mechanics  by  pulling  tovs  to 
pieces,  not  from  any  natural  propensity  to 
destroy,  but  from  a  sincere  curiosity  to  un- 
derstand their  construction — reading  all  the 
books  to  which  he  could  obtun  access,  but 
exhibiting  a  particular  fondness  for  poetir 
and  fairy  tales — pondering  over  steam  as  it 
issued  from  the  tea-kettle,  and  contriving 
electrical  machines,  or  trying  miscellaneous 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy — and  then, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  put  on  harness, 
and  take  his  share  in  the  world's  work, 
choosing  the  business  of  a  mathematical  in- 
strument maker  as  that  by  which  his  future 
livelihood  might  be  most  congenially  procur- 
ed. After  a  short  engagement  as  a  journey- 
man in  London,  where  he  caught  a  severe  cold, 
which  is  said  to  have  sown  the  rudiments  of 
many  an  ache  in  his  constitution,  and  where  he 
was  frequently  compelled  to  remain  in-doors, 
lest  he  should  be  seized  by  the  press-gang, 
then  very  busy  in  picking  up  naval  heroes 
in  the  streets,  Watt  proceeded  to  Glasgow 
in  1750,  and  in  1T57  established  himself 
within  the  walls  of  the  college,  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  mount  the  title  of 
<<  mathematical  instrument  maker  to  the  Uni- 
versity." 

It  is  always  interesting  to  notice  the  triv- 
ial circumstances  on  which  the  fortunes  of 
mankind  appear  to  depend.  The  history  of 
inventions  is  rich  in  illustrations.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  happened  to  possess  a 
small  model  of  Newcomen's  steam-engine. 
This  fact  is  of  no  slight  moment  to  us  all  ; 
for  had  it  not  been  the  case,  it  is  to  be  doubt- 
ed whether  a  single  railway  would  yet  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  kingdom.  By  a  fur- 
ther stroke  of  good  fortune,  this  little  engine 
would  not  work  satisfactorily ;  had  it  done 
so,  not  a  aingle  vessel  in  our  fleets  of  war 
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might  have  been  provided  with  paddles  or 
screw-propellers  to  the  present  hour.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  refractory  thing  should 
be  repaired,  and  it  was  accordingly  sent  to 
an  instrnment  maker  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  bat,  as  if  entertaining  some  dim  pre- 
sentiment that  to  succeed  would  be  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  civilintion,  this  individual 
obligingly  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  model 
was  then  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  the  box 
that  contained  it  carried  a  far  more  valuable 
freight  than  Csesar  and  his  fortunes.  In  the 
winter  of  1763-64  it  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  James  Watt,  who  had  happily 
been  driven  to  seek  refuge  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  university  by  the  hostility  of 
the  borough  authorities,  these  worthies  not 
considering  him  formally  qualified  to  prac- 
tice in  the  city  itself.  This  was  the  most 
felicitous  occurrence  of  all.  Had  the  model 
been  entrusted  to  James  White  or  James 
Brown,  it  might  have  been  ''all  up"  with 
that  age ;  and  we,  instead  of  travelling  ex- 
press, might  still  have  been  creeping  along 
rough  turnpike  roads  in  those  four-wheeled 
cottages  which  seemed  to  be  the  lairs  of  im- 
portunate guards  and  insatiable  coachmen. 
But,  falling  as  it  did  into  the  hands  of  a 
youthful  mechanician,  to  whom  everything 
became  the  subject  of  "a  new  and  serious 
study"  which  it  was  known  he  would  not 
quit  until  he  had  extracted  some  decisive  re- 
sult, there  was  hope  that  he,  if  any  one, 
would  discover  the  colossal  capabilities  of 
the  power  which  lay  slumbering  in  this  little 
toy.  He  applied  himself  accordingly  to  the 
task.  Without  wishing  to  assign  any  fantas- 
tic importance  to  a  mechanical  invention,  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  hours  during  which 
Watt  hung  over  this  model,  were  hours  de- 
serving of  more  honorable  mention  in  the 
chronicles  of  our  race  than  many  of  those 
wherein  great  battles  have  been  fought,  or 
great  political  convulsions  have  occurred.  If 
the  big  heart  of  humanity  ever  flutters  in  its 
pulsations  when  some  pregnant  event  is 
about  to  transpire,  may  we  not  fancy  that  it 
would  beat  with  a  quicker  throb  when  the 
genius  of  this  man  spread  its  wings  over  the 
chaos  of  schemes  then  associated  with  the 
thought  of  steam,  and  shaped  them  into  a 
creation  of  marvellous  beauty  and  power? 
If  a  new  race  of  animals  were  about  to  be 
added  to  the  tribes  already  existing  on  the 
globe,  with  what  interest  should  we  watch 
their  advent ;  why  not,  when  a  splendid  in- 
vention is  about  to  be  ushered  into  the  world, 
and  a  new  order  of  herculean  agents  is 


brought  into  the  field  to  toil  and  struggle  for 
mankind  ? 

Watt's  quick  eye  soon  discovered  the 
great  defect  in  the  Newcomen  engine.  Bat 
to  provide  -a  remedy  was  a  task  of  a  moat 
formidable  description,  because  it  appeared 
to  involve  a  paradox.  He  concentrated  sU 
his  thoughts,  however,  upon  the  machine. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  became  ''quite 
barren"  as  to  every  other  subject  of  research. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  there  was  generallv 
a  *'  weak  side  in  nature,"  and  that  if  thu 
vulnerable  spot  could  be  detected,  she  might 
be  easily  '*  vanquished."  See  him,  therefore, 
day  after  day,  examining  the  subject  in  evety 
light,  and  probing  it  in  every  part,  in  order 
to  discover  the  most  assailable  point.  With 
a  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  patience  of  at- 
tack which  would  have  charmed  all  specta- 
tors hsd  these  qualities  been  exhibited  in 
some  showy  enterprise,  Watt  laid  stem  siege 
to  the  question,  and  for  many  months  kept 
"  Nature"  in  a  state  of  inflexible  blockade. 

To  understand  the  difficulty,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  principle  of  the  New- 
comen machine,  which  was  then  the  only 
popular  form  wherein  steam-power  was  em- 
ployed.   It  may  be  enough   to  inform  the 
genera]  reader  that  after  the  vapor  had  been 
admitted  into  the  cylinder,  it  was  condensed 
by  allowing  a  jet  of  cold  water  to  enter.   In 
consequence  a  partial  vacuum  was  produced 
beneath  the  piston,  which   we  suppose  at 
starting  to  be  at  the  summit  of  the  cylinder. 
The  pressure  of  the  atmospheric   column 
resting  upon  the  upper  surface  of  this  pis — 
ton,  and  loading  it  with  a  weight  of  14*7' 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  then  forced  iti** 
down,  just  as  the  plunger  of  a  squirt,  if  rmsed — 
when  the  whole  is  stopped,  will  be  driven 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  the  moment  the  T 
is  withdrawn. 

When  the  piston  had  travelled  to  the 
of  the  cylinder,  steam  was  re-admitted  untiW 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above  was 
counterbalanced  beneath,  and  then  the  wdgh^ 
of  the  apparatus  attached  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  beam  drew  up  the  piston-rod 
again.    The  business  of  the  steam,  therefore^ 
was  simply  to  neutralize  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston, 
but  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  became 
desirable  to  kick  away  the  ladder  whereby 
the  latter  had  mounted,  as  speedQy  and  as 
effectually  as  possible — a  very  human  sort  ct 
proceeding — in  order  that  there  might  then 
be  no  obstruction  to  its  descent. 

But  here  lay  the  seeming  paradox  which 
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Tntt  had  to  Tanquisb.  He  saw  that  the 
doe  of  the  engine  depended  in  a  great  meas- 
re  upon  the  rapidity  and  the  completeness 
ith  which  the  vacunm  could  be  produced. 
el  were  it  necessary  to  wait  several  minutes 
Btween  each  stroke,  or  if  the  steam  were  so 
aperfectly  condensed  that  the  atmospheric 
wee  must  be  largely  counteracted  by  its 
reaence  beneath  the  piston,  just  by  so  much 
ras  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  machine 
inunished.  The  colder,  therefore,  the  water 
jjected,  and  the  larger  the  quantity  supplied, 
be  sooner  would  the  vapor  be  disposed  of 
rithin  the  cylinder.  Very  good :  but  there 
raa  a  per  contra  side  to  the  question.  The 
acre  effectually  the  process  of  cooling  was 
izeonted  during  the  down-stroke,  the  worse 
ior  the  engine  when  the  up-stroke  was  to  be 
performed.  For  upon  the  read  mission  of 
iteam  into  the  cylinder — now  severely  cbill- 
sd  bj  the  cold  injection — much  time  was 
leceaaarily  lost  in  simply  recovering  from  the 
ixhanstion  of  the  previous  beat,  and  much 
rapor  consumed  in    merely  making    head 

S'nst  the  wintry  temperature  within.  Here 
i  was  as  pretty  a  problem  as  could  well 
M  imagined !  For  one  part  of  the  process, 
t  was  desirable  that  the  apparatus  should  be 
endered  excessively  hot ;  for  the  other,  ex- 
eiriyely  cool.  One  way  the  cylinder  should 
6  kept  not  lower  than  212°  ;  the  other,  not 
igher  than  100°.  And  to  make  the  matter 
ore  perplexing,  it  was  essential  for  the  well- 
orlung  of  the  engine  that  these  transitions 
om  a  tropical  to  an  arctic  climate  should  be 
rough t  about  with  considerable  rapidity — 
ist  as  it  was  all-important  in  the  description 
;  Purgatory  given  by  Dritbelm,  and  report- 
1  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  that  the  poor 
mis  who  are  represented  as  passing  alter- 
atelj  from  a  region  of  extravagant  heat  to 
He  of  everlasting  frost,  should  be  compelled  to 
lake  the  change  without  any  gradual  season- 
ig,  in  order  that  the  fullest  possible  amount 
f  tortare  might  be  extracted  from  their  cir- 
umatances.  It  seemed  in  fact  as  if  Hot  and 
>old,  those  ancient  champions  fierce,  must 
leeda  be  shut  up  in  the  same  cylinder,  and 
A  attempt  made,  not  merely  to  reconcile 
hem,  but  to  render  their  hostility  so  har- 
nooious  that  it  should  produce  a  steady, 
regular,  and  even  rhythmical  movement. 

At  first  Watt  appears  to  have  thought  that 
as  the  saving  of  fuel  was  a  cardinal  consider- 
ation in  all  questions  of  steam  economy,  it 
would  be  safest  to  take  part  with  the  cham- 
|rion  heat.  Accordingly  he  tried  a  great 
number  of  experiments  to  ascertain  how  the 
cylinder  might  be  best  defended  against  cold, 


either  by  forming  it  of  some  non-conducting 
substance  like  wood,  or  by  clothing  it  with  a 
"jacket"  of  that  material,  or  by  surrounding 
it  entirely  with  sieam.  And  during  the  coarse 
of  these  inquiries,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  he  stumbled  upon  the  doctrine  of  latent 
heat,  without  any  intimation  that  Dr.  Black 
had  already  elicited  the  same  interesting  prin- 
ciple himself. 

Early  in  the  year  1765,  however,  a  lucky 
conception  flashed  through  his  brain.  Sup- 
pose Uuit  instead  of  attempting  to  condense  the 
vapor  in  the  cylinder  this  part  of  the  process 
were  effected  in  a  separate  vessel  ?  Steam, 
being  an  elastic  substance,  would  rush  into 
any  cavity  which  miffht  be  open  to  it,  and 
there  it  might  be  reduced  to  water  without 
damaging  the  temperature  of  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus.  And  thus,  instead  of  ushering 
those  two  pugnacious  principles  into  the 
same  receptacle,  where  their  energies  were 
crippled  by  a  system  of  mutual  assault,  it 
would  be  possible,  when  severed,  to  turn 
their  resources  to  tbe  fullest  account.  The 
condenser  might  in  fact  be  immersed  in  the 
frostiest  water  which  could  be  procured, 
whilst  the  caloric  of  the  cylinder  might  be 
husbanded  by  every  artifice  that  ingenuity 
could  suggest.  The  former  might  be  kept 
as  cool  as  Spitzbergen ;  the  latter  as  ardent 
as  Ethiopia. 

Now  simple  as  an  idea  may  seem  when 
your  egg  has  been  made  to  stand  on  an  end, 
and  obvious  as  Watt's  discoverv  may  appear 
when  once  expressed,  we  are  bold  to  affirm 
that  if  the  notion  of  a  separate  condenser 
were  to  be  estimated  by  its  money-value 
alone,  it  would  have  been  cheap  at  many 
millions  sterling.  It  was  proved  on  one  of 
the  trials  at  law  that  with  a  single  bushel  of 
coals  thirty  millions  of  pounds  could  be  lifted 
a  foot  high  upon  his  principle,  whilst  only 
eight  millions  could  be  raised  through  the 
same  space  by  Newcomen's  engine.  Had  it 
therefore  been  necessary  to  purchase  this 
brilliant  conception  on  the  ground  of  econo- 
my merely,  Englishmen  would  have  done 
well  to  subscribe  and  buy  its  author  a  small 
county,  and  the  British  government  would 
not  have  taken  an  injudicious  step  had  they 
obtained  for  him  the  fee-simple  of  the  Isle  of 
Wisht  or  of  some  snug  little  colony. 

The  spots  where  ereat  discoveries  are 
achieved  ought  to  be  held  in  perpetual  respect. 
There,  monuments  should  be  erected  to  show 
that  a  new  thought  alighted  in  the  world. 
The  latitude  and  longitude  of  Watt's  valuable 
conception  have  been  roughly  indicated  bj 
himsefr.    One  afternoon  as  he  was  proceea- 
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ing  to  take  a  stroll  in  a  large  open  meadow  | 
on  the  Clyde,  known  as  the  Green  of  Glas- 
gow, and  whilst  on  the  road  *'  half-way  be- 
tween the  Herds'  House  and  Arn's  Wall," 
the  notion  of  the  condenser  rushed  into  his 
mind.     We  are  afraid  to  add  that  the  day 
was  Sunday,  lest  nuiny  of  his  good  country- 
men should  henceforth  regard  all  steam- 
engines  with  distrust,  and  cease  to  wonder 
that  boilers  explode,  when  Watt  owed  so 
much  to  a  sabbatical  suggestion.    Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  inventor  perceived  in  an  instant 
that  he  had  erasped  a  clue  which  would  lead 
him  to  results  of  the  highest  importance. 
He  had  detected  the  '*  ^eak  part"  he  had  so 
long  been  laboring  to  discover,  and  the  rest 
would  be  matter  of  contrivance  and  detail. 
Great  was  his  joy.     "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Brown  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Robi- 
son,  "have  you  seen  Jamie  Watt?"  "Yes." 
"  He'll  be  in  high  spirits  now  with  his  engine, 
isn't  he  ?"  **  Yes,"  said  Robison ;  '*  very  fine 
apirits."  "  Certainly,"  said  Brown ;  "the  con- 
denser's the  thing !"  Robison  had  just  visited 
Watt,  with  whom  he  had   frequently  con- 
versed on  scientific  subjects,  and  particularly 
on  the  question  of  steam.    Entering  the  par- 
lor, he  had    found    the  grest  mechanician 
sitting  before  the  fire  with  a  little  tin  cistern 
on  his  knee,  which  he  was  examining  atten- 
tively.    Ignorant  at  the  moment  of  the  dis- 
covery just  effected,  Robison  began  to  talk 
about  steam,  when  Watt  interrupted  him  by 
exclaiming  briskly,  ^*  You  need  not  fash  your- 
self any  more  about  that,  man ;  I  have  now 
made  an  engine  that  shall  not  waste  a  par- 
ticle of  steam.     It  shall  all  be  boiling  hot ; — 
aye,  and  hot  water  injected  if  I  please !"  This 
was  uttered  with  an  air  of  complacency,  such 
as  a  man  who  had  just  "vanquished  nature," 
and  was  still  glowing  in  all  the  pride  of  his 
victory,  might  be  expected  to  assume.  Robi- 
son naturally  put  some  question,  with  a  view 
to  elicit  the  secret :  but  the  inventor,  pushing 
the  tin  apparatus  under  the  table  with  his 
foot,  answered  him  "  rather  drily ;"  and  the 
querist  was  afraid  to  press  for  an  explanation, 
knowing  that  he  had  offended  Watt  by  re- 
vealing some  little  contrivance  only  a  few 
days   previously.     But  the  interview  with 
Mr,  Brown  cleared  up  the  mystery.    The 
instant  this  gentleman  declared  that  the  ''con- 
denser  was  the  thing,"  Robison  says  that  the 
whole  flashed  upon  his  mind  at  once. 

Such  being  the  central  idea  of  the  im- 
proved steam-engine,  we  can  only  glance 
with  great  brevity  at  a  few  of  the  expedients 
by  which  it  was  gradually  developed  into 
the  masterly  apparatus  it  has  now  become. 


Thought  after  thought  was  added— organ 
was  piled  up  on  organ— until,. in  the  hands 
of  Watt,  it  was  shaped  into  the  grandest 
cluster  of  contrivances  ever  produced  bj 
man.    First  of  all,  as  the  steam  waa  now  to 
be  reduced  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  as  the 
injected  water  and  the  accompanying  air 
would  go  on  collecting  there,  it  waa  obviooa 
that  the  condenser  would  soon  attain  a  ple- 
thoric condition  utterly  fatal  to  the  production 
of  the  requisite  vacuum  in  the  cylinder.  The 
engine  would  speedily  be  "  choked."  To  pre- 
vent this  evil.  Watt  hit  upon  the  idea  of  em* 
ploying  an  air-pump.  This  subsidiary  instru- 
ment was  to  be  worked  by  the  engine  itself, 
stroke  for  stroke  with  the  pbton,  so  that  the 
condenser  should  be  regularly  cleared  of  its 
contents  or  kept  in  a  state  of  due  depletion. 
And  in  order  that  the  separate  vessel  might 
be  prevented  attaining  a  temperature  incoa- 
sistent  with  its  duties,  and  with  a  view  to 
leave  the  champion  cold  as  unmoletled  as 
possible,  this  part  of  the  apparatus  was  im- 
mersed in  a  cistern  of  water,  and  a  pump 
attached  to  the  engine  to  feed  the  latter  witn 
the  cool  fluid.  Then  ihepisUm  was  a  source  of 
considerable  perplexity.    Thb  important  little 
implement  cost  the  hero  of  the  steam-engine 
a  world  of  trouble.    In  Newcomen's  machine 
it  was  covered  with  water  to  keep  it  steam- 
tight.     Much  heat  was  consequently  wasted 
in  vaporizing  this  liquid,  and  to  add  to  the 
loss,  the  descent  of  the  piston  constantly  ex- 
posed  the  interior  of  the   cylinder  to  the 
chilling  influence  of  the  atmosphere.     Such 
evils  could  not  of  course  be  tolerated  in  an 
engine  where  the  grand  object  wss  to  econ- 
omize fuel  to  the  utmost.     To  put  a  stop  to 
depredations  from  the  first  of  these  causes^ 
Watt  proposed  to  discard  the  layer  of  fluid, 
from  the  surface  of  the  piston,  and  to  secure 
tightness  by  employing  oils,  wax,  fats,  resin, 
or  even  quicksilver.     To  cure  the  seconds 
evil — the  entrance  of  the  cold  air — ^he  placed, 
a  cap  upon   the   cylinder,   leaving  a  hol9 
through  which  the  piston-rod  might  slide, 
and  admitting  hot  steam  in  place  of  the  at* 
mospheric  pressure,  to  compel  the  descent; 
of  the  piston.   The  value  of  this  latter  expedi* 
ent  may  be  fairly  imagined  when  we  observe 
that  it  opened  the  way  to  a  complete  change 
in  the  character  of  the  engine.    Hitherto  the 
machine  was  an  atmospheric  one,  the  moving 
power  being  in  reality  not  steam,  but  simply 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  air  resting  upon 
the  surface  of  the  piston  and  driving  it  to 
the  bottom    when    the  internal  vapor  was 
reduced.    Now,  however,  the  piercing  eye 
of  Watt  perceived  that,  if  necessary,  the  sys- 
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em  of  cold  water  injections  with  the  princi- 
ik  of  condensing  itself  might  if  necessary 
e  relinqaished,  and  the  engine  worked  by 
he  action  of  steam  alone.  In  fact,  he  saw 
hat  the  machine  might  be  wrought  upon  a 
ligh  pressure  plan,  and  the  "separate  vessel" 
epndiated. 

For  these  and  other  improvements,  his 
Cajesty  George  III.  was  "graciously  pleased 

0  condescend  to  grant  to  James  Watt'  — such 

1  the  modest  phraseology  his  Majesty  em- 
iloys — ^his  royal  letters  patent,  datea  the  5th 
anuary,  1T69,  authorizing  him  or  his  depu- 
jn — his  Majesty  spells  somewhat  quaintly 
—to  make  and  vend  his  invention  for  lessen- 
Dg  the  consumption  of  steam  and  fuel  in  fire- 
i^nes,  for  the  period  of  fourteen  years  from 
he  date  of  those  presents — for  which,  by- 
he-bye,  Mr.  Watt  had  paid  a  handsome 
Ignie — fully  to  be  "  compleat  and  ended.** 

TUi  royal  document  obtained.  Watt  did 
ot  rest  on  his  oars  for  an  instant.  Another 
rOliant  improvement  had  already  suggested 
self,  bat  it  was  not  until  1782  that  it  was  se- 
ared by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown.  The 
rinciple  to  which  we  now  allude — that  of 
sing  steam  exixinsively — presents  a  some- 
what paradoxical  appearance  at  the  first 
lance.  According  to  old  Hesiod,  the  half 
i  often  better  than  the  whole.  According 
>  James  Watt,  one-fourth  may  be  more  ser- 
iceable  than  the  entirety.  He  discovered 
[lat  if,  instead  of  allowing  the  steam  to  pour 
ito  the  cylinder  during  the  whole  ascent  or 
.eacent  of  the  piston,  the  supply  was  cut  off 
rhen  a  quarter  only  of  each  beat  was  effected, 
he  remainder  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
expansion  of  the  vapor  alone.  In  virtue  of 
ta  elasticity,  the  admitted  steam  would  di- 
ate  and  drive  the  piston  before  it  to  the  foot 
»f  the  cylinder.  True,  it  would  do  ao  with 
nradnally  declining  power ;  and  therefore,  so 
ar,  a  positive  loss  would  seem  to  be  incur- 
led ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  inertia 
md  friction  of  the  piston  arc  overcome  dur- 
Dg  the  first  pnrt  of  the  stroke,  it  would  per- 
brm  the  rest  of  its  jaunt  more  rapidly  than 
t  ought  were  the  vapor  allowed  still  to 
iperate  with  all  its  original  force.  Hence, 
yf  abutting  off  your  steam  at  a  certain  point, 
tt  adjustment  may  be  effected  between  the 
Bomentum  of  the  piston  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  moving  power.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
ralue  of  such  an  arrangement  in  regard  to 
the  smooth  working  of  the  machine,  it  is  only 
lecessary  to  repeat  that  the  great  object  for 
irhich  Watt  was  then  battling  was  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  When,  there- 
Core,  one-tlurd  or  three-fourths  of  the  steam 


previously  used  could  be  made  to  snffice,  the 
retrenchment  effected  was  prodigious.  In 
some  Cornish  mines  the  flow  of  vapor  into 
the  cylinder  b  actually  stopped  at  one -twelfth 
of  the  stroke. 

The  next  step  was  one  of  a  still  more  bril- 
liant description.  It  converted  the  steam- 
engine  from  a  single  acting  into  a  douhle-acU 
ing  machine.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
motive  power  was  derived  from  the  almos- 
phere,  and  this  was  available  in  one  direction 
only — namely,  by  driving  the  piston  down- 
wards; the  up-stroke  being  produced,  as 
stated,  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-rods 
attached  to  the  other  extremity  of  thp.  beam. 
Now  this  half-and-half  sort  of  proceeding 
might  bo  tolerated  where  the  engine  was  em- 
ployed to  hoist  water  exclusively ;  and  to 
this  occupation  the  machine  has  hitherto  been 
applied  ;  but  there  were  hundreds  of  mechan- 
ical duties  to  be  discharged  for  which  a 
steady  continuous  force,  pulling  the  piston 
in  both  directions  alternately,  was  urgently 
required.  The  ago  was  in  want  of  an  ascend- 
ing as  well  as  a  descending  power,  capable 
of  acting  with  uniform  energy.  Luckily, 
James  Watt  was  at  hand.  He  responded  to 
the  call.  Out  of  that  prolific  brain  of  his 
there  leaped  the  precise  conception  desired. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  condenser,  nothing 
could  appear  more  natural  than  the  new 
notion — when  actually  elaborated.  Why, 
thought  he,  should  not  the  process  of  form- 
ing a  vacuum  in  the  space  beneath  the  piston 
to  compel  its  descent,  be  repeated  in  regard 
to  the  space  above  the  piston  to  compel  its 
ascent?  Why  not  admit  the  steam  alter- 
nately above  and  below,  so  that  its  clastic 
force  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
piston  during  the  whole  of  its  travels  from 
the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  ?*  The 
principle  once  perctrived,  the  rest  with  him 
was  a  matter  of  mere  mechanical  detail.  We 
regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  fix  the 
geography  of  this  fortunate  conception,  nor 
yet  to  say  whether  it  was  the  product  of  his 
working.day  meditations,  though  it  would 
have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  have  pacified 
Scotland  in  this  particular ;  but  certiin  it  is 
that  the  doom  of  the  old  atmospheric  engine 
was  now  sealed,  and  the  age  of  steam-power 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  inaugurated. 
The   first   machine    constructed    upon   the 

*  The  roader  will  understand  that  though  Watt 
had  long  ago  introduced  steam  ahove  the  piston,  he 
bad  done  so  by  way  of  substituting  it  for  the  atmo*- 
pherie  pressure,  and  without  adopting  any  oontriv- 
anoe  for  Uie  production  of  a  vacuum  above  that  im- 
plement 
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double-acting  plan  (in  the  earlier  part  of 
1783)  gave  good  proof  of  its  capiibilities ; 
for  it  set  to  work  with  such  heartiness  that, 
as  Watt  sajs,  it  broke  all  its  tackling  re- 
peatedly, and  cost  them  some  trouble  in 
*' taming*'  it. 

Having  thus  noticed  some  of  the  principal 
improvements  introduced  by  this  great  ge- 
nius, it  would  be  impossible  to  advert  at  any 
length  to  the  many  other  efforts  which  were 
made  by  him  to  bring  his  favorite  engine  to 
a  state  of  perfection.    Without  alluding  to 
his  schemes  for  circular  machines  (where  the 
steam  was  to  drive  a  piston  round  a  cavity 
instead  of  producing  a  reciprocating  motion), 
or  for  semi-rotative  machines — or  for  double- 
eylioder  machines,  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  Watt's  subordinate  contrivances  alone 
might  have  made  the  name  of  any  other  man 
a  household  word  and  a  nation's  pride.    The 
parallel  motion,  for  example,  is  a  proof  of  the 
elegant  felicity  with  which  he  mastered  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  his  path.    It  is  charm- 
ing to  observe  how  this  man  solved  one  puz- 
zle after  another  almost  as  fast  as  presented  I 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  piston-rod  must  rise 
and  fall  in  a  perfectly  vertical  direction; 
whereas  the  end  of  the  beam  to  which  it  was 
to  be  attached  necessarily  played  through 
the  arc  of  a  circle.     Could  these  two  move- 
ments be  readily  reconciled  ?     Certain!  v,  said 
James  Watt,  and  from  that  wonderful  head 
there  issued  a  device  which  enabled  him  to 
adjust  both  operations  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  discard  all  the  chains, 
perpendicular  guides,  and  other  clumsy  con- 
trivances previously  employed.    "  Though  I 
am  not  over-anxious  after  fame,"  said  he,  "•  yet 
I  am  more  proud  of  the  parallel  motion  than 
oi  any  other  mechanical  invention  I  have  ever 
made."      And  who  is  there  that  has  not 
looked  with  admiration  upon  the  dexterous 
application  of  the  governor  to  the  machine  ? 
Who  has  not  watched  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
curiosity  those  two  balls  whose  centrifugal 
force  is  so  cleverly  employed  to  check  or  in- 
crease the  supply  of  steam,  and  thus  enable 
the  engine  to  feed  itself  with  vapor  more  se- 
curely than  if  a  human  sentry  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  throttle-valve  perpetually.   Per- 
haps, however,  the  sun  and  planet  wheels 
afford  a  still  livelier  illustration  of  Watt's 
resources.     The  crank  had  been  long  known 
as  the  means  by  which  an  up-and-down  mo- 
tion might  be  converted  into  a  circular  one. 
But  its  application  to  the  steam-engine  was 
the  idea  of  the  great  Scotchman.     Not  think- 
ing it  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a 


patent;  for  he  spoke  of  it  modestly  as  rinn 

ef  "  taking  a  knife  to  out  cheese  which  had 
en  used  to  cut  bread,"  he  adopted  no  steps 
to  protect  it ;  but  one  Wasborough  having 
purloined  the  conception  through  the  aid  at 
a  ''  blackffuard  named  Cartwright,  who  wis 
afterwards  hanged,"  as  Watt  sajrs  with  a 
touch  of  satisfaction  in  his  tone,  a  patent  was 
secured  by  the  freebooter  and  a  ifriend.  Tha 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  his  own  ingenu- 
ity. Watt  set  his  wits  to  work  to  invent  a 
substitute  for  the  crank.  Forth  there  came 
a  number  of  schemes  for  this  end ;  but  beau- 
tiful above  the  rest  was  the  idea  of  a  wheel 
attached  to  one  extremity  of  the  rod  of  the 
beam,  and  travelling  like  a  satellite  round  its 
primary,  which  was  another  cogged  wheel 
fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  fly.  But,  waiving 
all  mention  of  the  improvements  proposed  by 
him  in  valves,  pistons,  boilers,  furnaces,  and 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  enoiq^h  to 
say  that  Watt  did  for  the  steam-eneine  some- 
thing like  what  Augustus  did  for  Borne. 
After  finding  it  a  clumsy,  imperfect,  inter- 
mitting machme,  fit  for  little  else  but  to  serve 
as  a  drawer  of  water,  he  left  it  a  complex 
elegant  engine  governing  itself  with  extraor- 
dinary precision,  and  capable  of  employing 
its  powers  in  almost  any  task  that  might  be 
prescribed.  The  rude  nucleus  of  Newoomen 
had  expanded  into  a  splendid  construction, 
just  as  some  humble  dwelling  to  which  wing 
after  wing,  and  story  after  story  have  been 
added,  ultimately  dilates  into  a  stately  and 
palatial  edifice. 

To  invent,  however,  was  one  thing;  to 
carry  into  execution  was  another.  The  diffi- 
culties Watt  had  to  encounter  in  the  latter 
respect  were  prodigious.  His  extreme  diffi- 
dence, and  still  more  his  habits  of  despond- 
ency, were  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable 
to  the  realization  of  his  own  dashing  projects. 
Fortunately  at  an  early  period  he  had  met 
with  a  warm  friend  in  Dr.  John  Roebuck. 
the  originator  of  the  Carron  works.  Once 
satisfied  of  the  value  of  the  condensing  mar 
chine,  this  energetic  gentleman  advanced 
money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  requisite 
experiments,  and  to  enable  Watt  to  procure 
the  patent  already  mentioned.  In  return  for 
this  assistance,  two-thirds  of  the  property  in 
the  invention  were  assigned  to  him.  But  in 
the  year  17691  poor  Roebuck  became  embar- 
rassed in  his  affuirs  ;  and  after  a  little  strug- 
gling, Watt  found  himself  stranded  on  the 
beach,  instead  of  pursuing  his  voyage  with 
flying  colors  and  well-filled  sails.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  he  was  floated  off*,  and 
though  his  life  was  long  bound  in  the  abal- 
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OWB  and  miseries  which  inventon  must  geaer- 
llj  encounter,  he  now  formed  a  connection 
f  the  most  propitioos  character  for  himself, 
nd  the  most  valaable  consequences  to  soci- 
ty.  As  we  ha?e  already  intimated,  Watt 
ftm  a  timorous  man,  easily  depressed,  look- 
ig  at  the  '*  black  side  of  things,"  as  he 
imself  asserts,  shrinking  from  ul  business 
itercoarse  with  his  feliow-creatures,  and 
oelartDg  that  he  would  "  rather  face  a  load- 
d  cannon  than  settle  an  account  or  make  a 
Aigaio."  With  such  habits  it  is  plain  that 
16  of  all  men  was  eminently  unfitted  for  the 
fork  in  hand.  To  force  an  invention  into 
lote — to  dissipate  the  thousand  prejudices  it 
roold  excite — to  undertake  the  painful  task 
if  fiffhting  for  patents,  acts  of  parliament, 
aid  injunctions  in  chancery — and  then  to 
naoage  all  the  business  duties  which  must 
mas  upon  the  proprietor  of  an  invention,  if 
tvere  to  be  rendered  available  as  an  instru- 
lent  of  profit ;  all  this  was  as  foreign  to  his 
aftes»  as  if  he  had  been  asked  to  take  the 
umand  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  or  a  ves- 
1  of  war.  What  was  wanted  by  way  of 
mplement  to  his  productive  br»n  was  an 
eentiTe  arm  and  a  capacious  purse.  With 
a  hour  came  the  man.  There  was  one 
rvoQ  preeminently  fitted  for  the  post  of 
adiator.  This  was  Matthew  Boulton,  of 
a  Doho  Works,  near  Birmingham.  Head 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  manu- 
stories  in  the  country,  and  gifted  with  that 
ergy  which  has  raised  many  an  English 
sebanic  into  princely  prominence,  this  gen- 
naan  was  master  of  a  capital  that  enabled 
Da  to  lavish  a  little  fortune  upon  the  nascent 
TcnUon.  It  was  by  his  monev  and  his  prac- 
m1  sagacity  that  the  giant  mtended  to  do 
loh  prodigious  work  when  fully  grown,  was 
)w  to  be  matured.  Let  us  therefore  add 
lis  circumstance  to  the  striking  series  of 
rents  which  led  to  the  full  development  of 
tie  power  of  steam,  and  let  us  say  that  per- 
apa  the  most  important  link  in  the  chain 
res  the  subtle  destiny  which  brought  Mat- 
liew  Boulton  into  ailianee  with  James  Watt, 
a  fact,  as  Professor  Playfair  intimates,  had 
Europe  been  ransacked,  not  an  individual 
(NiJd  have  been  found  with  better  qualifica- 
kms  for  the  office  of  associate  than  the  lord 
f  Soho.  It  seemed  as  if  the  beautiful  old 
lotion  of  halved  souls  seeking  out  and  find- 
ig  their  mates,  had  been  realized  in  this  in- 
tince ;  and  if  we  look  beyond  the  mere  in- 
idents  of  a  commercial  connection,  it  may 
■fely  be  asserted  that  scores  of  national 
raaties  have  been  signed,  possessing  far  Jess 
iterest  for  mankind  than  the  deed  of  partner- 


ship which  originated  the  potent  firm  of  Boul- 
ton and  Watt,* 

These  two  individuals  had  met  at  Soho  in 
1768.  Some  correspondence  was  kept  up, 
until  Roebuck's  embarrassments  compelled 
the  diffident  engineer  to  look  around  him  for 
help.  In  1773  the  doctor  agreed  to  offer  his 
share  in  the  patent  to  Boulton,  which  the 
latter  finally  purchased,  being  excited  thereto, 
as  he  said,  by  a  "  love  of  Watt,  and  a  love 
of  a  money-getting,  ingenious  project,"  and 
being  anxious  to  make  engines  not  for  "  three 
counties  only,"  but  "  for  all  the  world." 

Innumerable  difficulties,  however,  sprung 
up  before  the  allies.  Alps  rose  on  Alps.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  the  term  granted  by  the  patent, 
as  the  few  years  still  remaining  would  not 
afford  them  any  adequate  compensation  for 
their  toils.  With  this  view,  Watt  applied  to 
the  legislature  for  an  act  of  parliament,  cal- 
culating that  one  of  those  "omnipotent" 
documents  would  cost  less  than  a  new  patent. 
But  he  did  not  take  into  account  the  hostil- 
ity he  would  have  to  overcome.  The  legis- 
lature was  very  obstinate.  The  fear  of  mo- 
nopoly was  strong  upon  the  honorable  House. 
Soiiie  of  the  most  influential  senators  resist- 
ed the  measure  fiercely.  They  got  up  such 
*'  a  various  and  violent  opposition,"  that  poor 
Watt  felt  as  if  he  was  some  plundering  pro- 
consul seeking  impunity  for  his  crimes,  in- 
stead of  an  inventor  soliciting  a  reasonable 
protection  for  his  ingenuity.  Edmund  Burke, 
one  of  the  last  men  who  ought  to  have  put  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  civilization,  was 
amongst  the  number.  Fortunately,  Watt 
had  friends  of  interest  who  supported  the 
application  warmly,  and  at  last,  after  a 
tedious  struggle,  he  issued  from  the  arena, 
greatly  disgusted  with  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, but  carrying  with  him  an  Act,  vesting 
the  property  of  the  invention  in  him  and  his 
assigns  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
as  well  as  the  colonies,  for  the  further  term 
of  five-and- twenty  years.    Two- thirds  of  the 

*  It  may  be  worth  mentioniDg  amongst  the  inci- 
dents to  which  we  have  already  referred,  that  the 
benefit  of  Watt's  genius  might,  in  some  measare, 
have  been  lost  to  this  country  in  consequence  of 
two  invitations  he  received  from  Russia.  In  177^ 
his  friend,  Dr.  Robison,  recommended  him  to  some 
Bitnation  there  ;  and  in  1776,  employment  was  of- 
fered him  under  the  government  at  a  salary  of 
lOOO/L  a  year.  Watt  prudently  declined.  *'  How 
frightened"  (writes  Dr.  Darwin)  "  I  was  when  I 
heard  a  Russian  bear  had  laid  hold  of  you  with  his 
great  paw,  and  was  dragging  you  to  Russia.  Pray 
don*t  go,  if  yon  can  help  It  Kuesia  is  like  the  den 
of  GaooB— you  see  the  footsteps  of  many  beasts 
going  thither,  but  of  few  retunung." 
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patent  right  were  then  assigned  to  Mr.  Boul- 
ton,  who  courteously  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  partners  would  live  to  wear  out  that 
quarter  of  a  century  harmoniously ;  which, 
said  he,  he  would  rather  do  than  gsm  a  Na* 
bob's  fortune  by  becoming  the  sole  proprie- 
tor. 

In  the  next  place,  the  labor  of  bringing 
the  condensing  engine  to  a  state  of  working 
perfection  was  immense.  Some  of  the  mod- 
el machines  tried  were  nnaccountably  per- 
verse. Says  Mr.  Boulton,  reporting  the  per- 
formances of  one  of  them,  "  it  goes  marvel- 
lously bad.  It  made  eight  strokes  per  minute, 
but  upon  Joseph's  endeavoring  to  mend  it, 
it  stood  itill"   This  seems  to  have  been  pure 

Stftm- human  caprice,  for  with  all  his  research 
Ir.  Boulton  could  not  then  discover  the 
slightest  excuse  for  such  unreasonable  be- 
havior. In  a  few  days  afterwards  he  states 
that  he  had  attended  the  engine,  but  could 
not  coax  it  up  to  nine  strokes  per  minute ; 
though  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
and  rectify  some  evil  in  the  valves.  In  a 
few  days  more  he  has  another  ''  touch  with 
the  engine,"  when  he  succeeds  in  raising  its 
energies  to  eleven  strokes  per  minute,  and 
things  look  more  promising  for  awhile  ;  but 
soon  afterwards,  "  Joseph  comes  to  inform 
him  that  the  machine  has  relapsed  and  "  goes 
very  badly,"  although  the  pressure  of  the 
stream  was  greatly  increased.  Step  by  step, 
however,  the  performances  improve,  and  in 
time  Mr.  Boulton  is  able  to  ''  rejoice  at  the 
well-doing"  of  the  machine,  and  to  flatter 
himself  that  they  are  on  the  "  eve  of  a  for- 
tune." 

Meanwhile  the  proprietors  of  Cornish 
mines  had  been  impatiently  on  the  watch. 
From  the  low  price  of  copper,  and  the  large 
consumption  of  fuel  under  the  Newcomen 
regime,  their  profits  were  declining  ;  and  as 
Watt  remarks,  some  of  them  were  at  their 
"wit's  ends  how  to  go  deeper  with  their 
mines."  The  new  machine  promised  to  save 
one  half  of  their  fuel,  nence  the  great 
anxiety  which  reigned  in  that  county  whilst 
the  bUl  was  in  parliament,  and  whilst  the 
patentees  were  maturing  the  invention.  Corn- 
wall, as  Mr.  Boulton  writes,  was  continually 
inquiring  how  they  went  on.  People  were 
daily  coming  to  see  the  engines.  Applica^ 
tions  for  them  flowed  in  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  good  Mr.  Boulton  could  scarcely 
sleep  at  night,  his  mind  being  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  steam,  and  his  brun  being  so  busy 
calculating  how  much  the  cost  of  that  valu- 
able vapor  might  be  reduced  per  atmosphere. 
Then  it  appears  that  if  a  hundred  small  en- 


gines were  ready,  and  twenty  large  onei, 
Uiey  might  all  be  disposed  of  at  once,  lo 
presshiff  was  the  demand.  The  plot  b^gta 
to  ^'thicken  apace."  Therefore,  says  the 
sanguine  Boulton,  '*  let  us  make  hay  whibt 
the  sun  shines,  and  gather  our  barns  fidl 
before  the  dark  age  of  Tubal  Cains,  or  Watti, 
or  Dr.  Fausts,  or  Gainsboroughs,  arise  with 
serpents  like  Moses,  that  devour  all  others  f 
— meaning  thereby  that  they  were  to  rear  a 
fortune  before  any  new  inventor  should  sttrt 
up  with  some  engine  of  mightier  capatnHtiei 
or  more  economical  habits. 

Cornwall,  however,  took  some  time  to  con- 
ciliate. That  county  was  the  field  where  it 
was  expected  the  greatest  profits  would  be 
reaped.  Watt  had  to  undertake  several  ar- 
duous campaigns  before  the  doubts  and  prej- 
udices of  the  proprietors  could  be  subdned. 
Nothing  but  the  clearest  evidence  of  the 
practical  abilities  of  the  engine  could  con- 
vince the  copper  population.  Oddly  enough, 
he  found  that  its  **  velocity,  violence,  magm- 
tude,  and  horrible  noise"  appeared  to  give 
more  satisfaction  than  anything  else.  Ooee 
or  twice  he  tried  to  moderate  its  stroke,  bul^ 

sap  he,  '^  Mr. cannot  sleep  unless  it 

seems  quite  furious.    And  by-the-bye,  the 
noise  serves  to  convey  great  ideas  of  the 
power  to  the  ignorant,  who  seem  to  be  no 
more  taken  with  modest  merit  in  an  engine 
than  in  a  man."    His  struggles  with  the 
"  villanies  of  mankind"  kept  hun  in  a  state 
of  feverish  annoyance,  ana  ''prevented  the 
enjoyment  of  life."    He  was  so  distracted 
with  claims  upon  his  attention,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  oraers,  that  he  sometimes  thought, 
as  he  rather  irreverently  expresses  it»  be 
'*  must  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  a  portion  sent 
to  every  tribe  in  Israel."    The  barbarism 
the  lower  classes  pained  him,  for  he  observes^ 
with  great  disgust  that  "  the  enginemen 
tually  eat  the  grease  for  the  engine." 
short,  in  January,  1782,  we  find  him  fervent — 
ly  expressing  his  desire  to  escape  from  thaU^ 
tormenting  county.     *'  Peace  of  mind," 
he,  "and  delivery  from  Cornwall    is    m 
prayer."    The  merits  of  the  machine,  how- 
ever, were  at  length  fully  ascertained.     Th^ 
saving  'effected  in  fuel  over  the  old  enffine^- 
amounted  to  three-fourths.      For  a  emgkip 
large  engine  at  Chacewater,  the   partners 
agreed  to  accept  700/.  as  their  quota  of  the 
retrenchment ;  and  for  three,  the  proprietors 
ultimately  compounded  for  2500/.  per  annum. 
The  working  of  mines  already  long  abaO' 
doned  was  now  resumed,  and  many  which. 
must  have  been  shortly  relinquished  but  fn* 
the  interposition  of  Watt,  were  continued 
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ith  ^den  results  to  the  owners.  Bonlton 
id  hu  colleague  only  stipulated  for  a  third 
f  thfb  savings  by  way  of  remuneration, ''  and 
at,"  says  Watt^  writing  in  1780,  "after  we 
iTe  passed  sixyears  of  a  most  laborious  and 
izkras  life,  and  have  spent  many  thousands 
r  poonds  in  thoroughly  establishing  the 
nwmn  of  the  engine  to  the  conviction  of  all 
mn,  the  people  who  receive  the  greatest 
nefit  from  the  invention,  to  whom  we  freely 
aigned  two  parts  of  the  profits  out  of  the 
iree,  those  people  propose  to  petition  par- 
iment  to  take  away  the  remainder !'' 
There  was  another  class  of  evils  also  to  be 
loonntered.  In  all  civilized  communities 
ke  ours,  there  are  people  who  make  it  their 
osiness  to  plunder  other  men's  brains. 
liay  lie  in  wait  for  new  ideas  or  ingenious 
ontrivances,  and  eive  chase  to  the  prodnc- 
n  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  Captain  Dampier 
r  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  James  Watt  was  too 
ieh  a  galleon  to  escape  the  attention  of 
bese  buccaneers.  Pirates  swarmed  in  that 
lart  of  the  sea  of  knowledge  where  he  was 
sown  to  ply.  Hence,  after  fighting  his  way 
broDffh  innamerable  difficulties,  no  sooner 
ris  hu  reputation  established,  and  the  value 
f  Us  inventions  admitted,  than  he  became 
be  victim  of  a  new  order  of  grievances. 
'We  are  so  beset  with  plagiaries  (he  ob- 
erras)  that  if  I  had  not  a  very  good  memory 
t  doing  it,  their  impudent  assertions  would 
Md  me  to  doubt  whether  I  was  the  author 
f  any  improvements  on  the  steam  engine ; 
id  tiie  ill  will  of  those  we  had  most  essen- 
sUy  served,  whether  such  improvements 
iwe  not  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
Nninonwealth  f '  He  declares  that  he  is 
il  safe  for  a  single  day  together:  his 
lODffhts  seemed  to  be  stolen  before  they 
told  be  uttered.  People  pilfered  his  ideas, 
id  then  complained  of  his  rapacity  in 
ealioff  their  inventions.  "  Of  all  things  in 
\b/*  ne  writes,  "there  is  nothing  more 
oliah  tban  inventing.  Here  I  work  five  or 
tore  years  contriving  an  engine,  and  Mr. 
[oore  hears  of  it,  b  more  eveilli,  gets  three 
atents  at  once,  publishes  himself  in  the 
Bwapapers,  hires  2000  men,  sets  them  to 
rork  for  the  whole  world  in  Saint  George's 
"ields,  gets  a  fortune  at  once,  and  prose- 
olea  me  for  using  my  invention."*  In  de- 
lanoe,  too,  of  the  patent  right,  engines  were 

*  Mr.  Moore  was  a  linen-drsper — ^like  John  Gil- 
liiL  A  linen-drsper  bold — who  reaided  in  London, 
nd  Applied  steAm  to  the  tntction  of  wheel  eArriAg^eB. 
rhis  oDJeet,  WAtt  At  first  bAd  intended  to  Aooom- 
iliih  by  meAiiB  of  the  ciroulAr  engine,  desoribed  in 
lis  patent  and  apeoifieation  of  1769. 


made  in  various  places,  though  these  were 
generaUy  poor  ana  inferior  in  their  perform- 
ances. Watt  alludes  to  their  defects  with 
good-humored  contempt.  At  Radstoke  there 
was  an  -  illegitimate  machine  which  was 
afflicted  with  asthma ;  it  was  obliged  to  stand 
still  every  ten  minutes  *'  to  snore  and  snort." 
Others  enjoyed  better  health,  but  were  mod- 
els of  cajprice.  Evans's  mill  was  a  '*  gentle- 
manly null ;  it  would  ffo  when  it  had  nothing 
to  do,  but  refused  to  do  any  work." 

At  last,  it  became  necessary  to  strike  in 
self-defence.  There  was  nothm?  for  it  but 
an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice.  Now  an  ac- 
tion at  law  is  only  inferior  in  peril  to  an  ac- 
tion at  arms.  But  a  proceeding  for  the  re- 
dress of  a  patent  injury  is  a  terrible  business, 
into  which  no  man  but  one  possessed  of  great 
intrepidity  and  an  unfathomable  purse  will 
voluntarily  plunge.  Mr.  Muirhead,  writing 
with  a  bill  of  costs  sent  in  by  the  London 
solicitors  before  him,  says  that  for  the  short 
space  of  four  years  only,  it  amounted  to  be- 
tween £5000  and  £6000.  Nevertheless 
Boulton  and  Watt  determined  to  make  a 
dash  at  a  model  offender,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose selected  one  Edward  Bull,  a  worthy 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  employment 
of  the  firm  as  a  stoker,  and  afterwards  as  as- 
sistant engine-tender.  In  1793  they  march- 
ed into  the  Common  Pleas,  and  brought  then: 
man  to  bay  before  a  special  jury,  backed  by 
witnesses,  amongst  whom  were  Herschel, 
General  Roy,  De  Luc,  Dr.  Robison,  Rennie, 
Ramsden,  and  other  names  of  note.  Bull, 
finding  himself  taken  by  the  horns,  fought 
with  great  desperation.  A  verdict  was  given 
for  the  patentees,  subject  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court  on  a  special  case,  raising  two  points 
— was  the  patent  good  in  law  ?  and  was  the 
specification  sufficient  to  sustain  that  patent? 
These  questions  were  argued  in  May,  1795, 
when  two  of  the  judges  decided  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiffs  and  two  for  the  defendant! 
Various  legal  operations  then  ensued  in  this 
and  other  actions,  and  several  hearings  took 
place,  until  at  length,  in  the  year  1799,  the 
judges  unanimously  decided  in  favor  of  the 
patent.  Will  the  reader  believe  it?  The 
great  game  of  the  pirates  was  to  show  that 
Watt  had  obtained  a  patent  for  an  abstract 
idea — a  mere  principle  or  method  of  employ- 
ing steam — and  therefore  for  that  which, 
bemg  neither  tanspble  nor  vendible,  could 
not  be  legally  made  the  subject  of  protec- 
tion I  It  should  be  observed,  indeed,  that 
unless  Watt  had  invented  some  apparatus 
which  was  both  new  and  palpable,  he  was 
entitled  to  no  exclusive  privilege  according  to 
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our  laws,  because  a  man  is  no  more  entiUed 
to  fourteen  jear^'  enjoyment  of  a  thought  or 
a  scheme,  than  Berkeley  was  entitled  to  a 
patent  for  his  ideal  philosophy,  or  Dean 
Swift  for  flying  islands  and  Lilliputian  em- 
pires. But  here  he  had  described  a  tangible, 
visible,  vendible  mode  of  executing  a  giyen 
purpose,  and,  as  his  counsel  smartly  remark- 
ed. It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he 
meant  to  keep  a  cylinder  hot  with  a  mere 
idea. 

Passing,  however,  from  the  wars  of  Boul- 
ton  and  Watt,  let  us  devote  a  few  paragraphs 
to  some  of  the  other  contrivances  which  the 
fertile  intellect  of  the  Scotchman  produced. 
His  genius  was  by  no  means  exhausted  upon 
steam.  On  the  contrary,  just  as  his  own 
favorite  machine  in  Jeffrey's  famous  iloge  can 
engrave  a  seal,  or  crush  masses  of  obdurate 
metal,  oan  embroider  muslin  or  forge  an- 
chors, so  Watt's  powerful  intellect  could  ad- 
dress itself  with  equal  pliancy  to  schemes  for 
drying  linen,  or  engines  for  draining  all  the 
mines  in  England.  In  1781,  we  find  him 
sketching  the  plan  of  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  three  cylinaers  of  copper,  which  are  to  be 
filled  with  steam,  so  that  cloth  may  be  de- 
prived of  all  its  moisture  when  wound  off 
wooden  rollers  and  passed  over  these  cylin- 
ders in  succession.  His  father-in-law,  Mr. 
McGregor,  to  whom  this  plan  was  communi- 
cated, had  it  duly  executed  ;  but  some  pre- 
datory being  stole  the  idea  and  claimed  it  as 
his  own.  At  one  period  Watt  is  engaged  in 
making  artificial  alabaster,  and  has  brought 
it  neany  to  the  hardness  and  transparency  of 
marble  ;  and  again,  he  is  laboring  on  a 
scheme  for  waterproofing  cloth  by  means  of 
a  solution  of  alum,  with  which  he  practices 
upon  umbrellas.  Now,  he  is  suggesting  to 
Dr.  Withering  certain  experiments  for  heat- 
ing iron  red-hot  by  simple  hammering ;  and 
then  he  appears  to  be  much  troubled  about 
the  diversity  of  weights  and  measures  pre- 
vailing amongst  philosophers,  to  remedy 
which  he  proposes  a  decimal  division  of  the 
pound,  together  with  sundry  other  alterations 
of  great  value,  provided  they  were  once 
adopted  and  could  be  generally  enforced.  At 
another  time  his  attention  has  been  attracted 
by  some  lamps,  which  he  pronounces  "  clum- 
sy, loggerheaded,  top-heavy  things,"  where- 
upon he  forwards  to  Mr.  Argand  a  plan  for 
bettering  them,  and  in  the  same  letter  sends 
him  drawings  and  descriptions  of  four  sev- 
eral schemes  for  ''lamps  with  the  reservoir 
below,"  one  of  these  being  a  complex  appa- 
ratus with  a  small  fly  Hke  that  of  a  smoke- 
jack  turning  round  very  swiftly  under  the  in- 


fluence of  a  current  of  air,  and  working  a 
miniature  pump  about  the  size  of  a  ffoote 
quill,  so  as  to  raise  an  abundant  supply  of 
oil  from  -the  tank  beneath.  Of  tbU  inge- 
nious little  contrivance  he  writes  rather  exult- 
ingly,  and  offers  to  go  halves  in  a  patent  for 
England  ;  or  if  Mr.  Argand  is  not  inclined, 
then  the  idea  is  entirely  at  his  diapotaL 
Whilst  engaged  in  canal  surveying  (a  hne  of 
business  pursued  by  him  for  some  time 
whilst  in  Scotland),  he  devised  two  microm* 
eters  for  measuring  distances  by  sight.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Sir  D.  Brewster  con- 
trived a  similar  apparatus  without  any 
knowledge  of  Watt's  performances,  and  still 
more  singular  that  both  of  these  illostrions 
men  should  have  been  preceded  in  the  prin- 
ciple by  M.  de  la  Hire,  in  France,  and  Gas- 
coigrne,  in  England.  Another  ''gimoraok," 
as  Watt  sometimes  styled  his  producttoii8» 
was  the  perspective  machine,  invented  in  the 
year  1765,  for  enabling  persons  to  oopy  nat- 
ural objects  by  moving  an  index  between 
the  eye  and  the  things  to  be  delineated,  and 
thus  acting  upon  a  pencil  bv  which  they 
were  depicted  on  paper.  He  constructed 
upwards  of  fifty  of  these  instruments^  and 
disposed  of  them  in  various  quarters;  but 
complains  that  Mr.  Adams,  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  ''made 
them  for  sale,  putting  his  own  name  upon 
them,  and  expressing  himself  in  such  tenna 
as  might  lead  the  publie  to  suppose  that^ 
they  were  of  his  own  devising.  In  1778, 
Watt  invented  a  method  of  copying  writing* 
expeditiously  by  subjecting  the  dooument  U> 
pressure,  and  striking  off  a  fac  simile  upon. 
thin  prepared  paper.  For  this  he  obtained 
a  patent  in  1780,  and  the  machine  is  now  im. 
common  use.  Somewhat  kindred  in  chaiae- 
ter  was  his  machine  for  copying  works  of 
sculpture.  If  an  apparatus  coiud  be  con- 
trived for  mimicking  plain  surfaces,  why  not 
for  reproducing  busts,  solid  masses,  and  other 
objects  in  relief?  In  1809,  he  reports  that 
he  has  made  such  progress  with  a  carving 
apparatus,  that  it  is  necessary  to  christen  it 
with  a  Greek  name.  Professor  Young  ao- 
cordioffly  supplies  him  with  a  selection  of 
Hellenic  terms  which  would  delight  the 
heart  of  any  advertiser  seeking  to  puff  his 
wares  into  notice  by  the  help  of  a  pedantic 
title.  Watt  took  great  interest  in  this  instru- 
ment, and  amused  himself  in  his  latter  days 
by  preparing  copies  of  busts,  which  he  dis- 
tributed amongst  his  friends  with  many 
apologies  for  their  imperfection,  because  they 
were  the  work  of  so  young  an  artist  In  the 
year  preceding  his  death,  he  forwards  Mr. 
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liomsoD  a  speoimen  of  hU  canring, 
a  ''  wooden  John  Locke  wiihaut 
dentaodiDg/'  addiDg,  that  he  hopes 
)  to  make  a  reduced  copy  of  Chan- 
it  of  himself,  as  he  thinks  he  ought 
mpj  so  much  space  in  his  friends' 
the  original  does. 

riking  instance  of  Watt's  oompre- 
enins  appears  in  his  anticipation  of 
-propeller.     One  of  his  oorrespond- 
Small,  having  mentioned  to  him 
ind  Mr.  Boulton  were  desirous  of 
I  the  condensing  engine  in  the  pro- 
r  boats  on  canals,  for  which  purpose 
made  a  model  of  a  reasonable  sixe» 
dated  Sept.  30, 1770,  contains  this 
b  pregnant  remark: — "Have  you 
idsreda  spiral  oar  for  that  purpose, 
m  for  two  wheels  ?"     To  leave  no 
pecting  his  meaning,  this  question 
wnted  by  a  rude  figure  of  the  screw 
•ed.    It  is  due,  however,  to  Dr. 
observe  that  this  clever  gentleman 
dy  anticipated  Watt  in  the  idea,  for 
rejoinder — and  the  remark,  by-the- 
iin  in  a  letter  where  he  describes 
IB  infamously  lazy,  though  his  head 
ly  buzzing  with  projects — that  he 
dy  tried  models  of  spiral  oars,  and 
MB  inferior  to  oars  oi  either  of  the 
tda,  the  reason  for  which  he  sup- 
be  that  a  "  cylinder  of  water  im- 
I  water  can  be  easily  turned  round 
Thus  says  Mr.  Muirhead — 

happen  that  the  project  of  tbe  screw- 
to  be  worked  by  his  own  improved 
ine,  was  propounded  by  James  Watt 
1  eighty  years  ago ;  tbst,  when  pro- 
it  was  by  tbe  discouragement  of  bis 
iodoned,  or  at  least  left  m  reierUU,  and 
Us  suggestion  of  it  has  remained,  to  be 
ed  at  this  distance  of  time,  as  a  fresh 
if  his  singular  ingenuity  and  foresight, 
le  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  what 
dy  be  termed  the  traditional  bis^pry  of 
ig  antiquity  !'* 

mnot  refrain  also  from  alluding  to 
hunter,  as  it  was  called.     The  Soho 
were  liable  to  be  defrauded  in  re- 
heir  '*  thirds,"  by  misrepresentation 
amount  of  work  performed  by  the 
n  the  Cornish  mines.    But  Watt  was 
n  to  be  cheated  if  mechanism  could 
DT  protection.    He   saw   that  the 
n  the  machine  might  be  registered 
•elling  the  beam  to  operate  on  an 
lent  of  wheels,  with  a  dial-plate  and 
express  the  result.    The  requisite 


apparatus  was  soon  constructed,  and  by  se- 
curing it  in  a  box  accessible  only  by  two 
keys,  one  to  be  kept  by  the  proprietors  and 
the  other  by  the  patentees,  the  latter  were 
enabled  to  entrust  their  interests  to  the 
guardianship  of  this  cunning  tell-tale  contriv- 
ance with  perfect  confidence. 

Respecting  his  flexible  iron-pipe  for  carry- 
ing water  across  the  Clyde,  his  arithmetical 
machine,  his  method  of  heating  rooms  by 
steam,  his  beautiful  syphon  for  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravities  of  fluids,  his  indicator 
for  determimnff  the  eflfective  force  of  steam- 
engines,  and  his  various  other  projects,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  speak.  We  must  also 
leave  the  gp'eat  water  controversy  untouched, 
except  to  quote  Mr.  Muirhead's  conclusion, 
and  to  say  that  both  Cavendish  and  Watt 
would  have  been  surprised  to  learn  what  a 
fine  battle  would  one  day  be  fought  in  their 
honor,  and  how  resolutely  their  respective 
partisans  would  struggle  on  their  behalf  for 
the  palm  of  priority  in  regard  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  composition  of  that  fluid.  Mr. 
Muirhead  observes  "  that  as  in  the  wonderful 
history  of  elemental  nature,  by  Newton, 
'Qui  genus  humannm  ingenio  superavit,' 
first  was  developed  the  magnificent  idea  of 
the  composition  of  light,  so  it  may  safely  be 
recorded  that  to  Watt,  the  gp'eat  subjugator 
of  the  power  of  steam,  first  occurred,  and  by 
him  was  first  set  forth  the  no  less  novel,  as- 
tonishing, and  fruitful  idea  of  the  composi- 
tion of  water." 

Such  then  were  some  of  the  schemes 
which  sprang  from  thb  man's  prolific  brain. 
His  skull  seemed  to  be  a  magical  cave  where 
projects  of  all  sorts  were  elaborated  Just  as 
the  occasion  appeared  to  require.  To  em- 
ploy a  much-abused  word,  we  believe  that 
Watt  was  a  true  "  hero"  in  his  own  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  science.  That  splendid 
union  of  power  and  facility — greatness  of 
conception  and  ease  of  execution — which 
characterizes  true  genius  is  nobly  exemplified 
in  his  exploits.  The  impression  awakened 
by  his  contrivances  is,  that  you  are  dealing 
with  a  mind  not  only  possessed  of  inexhaust- 
ible resources,  but  capable  of  wielding  those 
resources  with  an  address  and  aptitude 
which  would  exactly  meet  each  emergency. 
Given  the  want,  it  would  seem  hard  if  James 
Watt  could  not  devise  some  plan  for  satisfy- 
ing it.  It  may  sound  like  affectation  to  talk 
of  such  a  thing  as  mechanical  beauty ;  but 
we  confess  that  this  is  a  property  which 
strikes  us  forcibly  in  regard  to  his  contriv- 
ances. The  neatness  and  symmetry  of  in- 
vention displayed  in  his  projects  give  them 
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a  peculiar  charm  to  which  few  attentiye 
spectators  can  be  insenuble.  They  are  em- 
bodied reason.  If  ever  logic  was  cast  into  a 
metallic  shape,  and  made  patent  to  the  eye, 
it  is  in  some  of  those  exquisite  schemes  and 
adaptations  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. 

And  yet  we  cannot  forbear  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  once  more  to  the  fact 
that  with  all  this  fertility  of  invention,  and 
with  ail  this  boldness  of  conception,  Watt 
was  a  remarkably  shrinking  man,  and  that 
he  was  continually  complaining  of  his  indo- 
lence and  want  of  enterprise.  He  speaks  of 
his  *'  irresolute  and  inactive  disposition,"  and 
of  his  inability  to  "  struggle  with  mankind," 
as  utterly  disqualifying  him  for  any  gp'eat  un- 
dertaking. He  says  that  he  is  not  adventur- 
ous, seldom  "choosing  to  attempt  things 
that  are  great  and  new.  He  professes  fre- 
quently to  be  laboring  under  a  disease  which 
least  of  all  we  should  fancy  likely  to  have 
fastened  on  such  a  man.  This  was  ennui. 
His  friend  Dr.  Small  writes  to  inform  him  on 
one  occasion,  that  he  (Small)  has  invented 
the  easiest  of  all  possible  schemes — he  in- 
tends to  purchase  an  annuity,  and  pass  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  sleep !  Watt  does  not  ex- 
actly approve  of  this  proposal,  but  says  in 
reply,  "  if  ambition  or  avarice  does  not  lay 
hold  on  me,  I  shall  soon  be  almost  as  much 
tnnuyed  as  you  are."  He  had  previously 
recommended  this  gentleman  to  ''  hire  him- 
self to  a  ploughman  by  way  of  cure."  Fre- 
quently, too,  he  asserts  that  he  is  growing 
less  inventive,  though  he  admits  that  what 
he  contrives  generally  answers  better.  "  I 
am  mdolent  to  excess  (he  writes  in  1773) 
and  what  alarms  me  most,  I  grow  the  longer 
the  stupider." 

Much  of  this  is  obviously  to  be  taken  in 
a  comparative  sense.  What  Watt  might 
deem  idleness  another  might  consider  intense 
activity,  deserving  of  being  rewarded  during 
life  with  a  national  statue,  and  after  death 
with  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  an- 
other of  his  letters  he  fears  that  "  Nature" 
has  given  over  **'  inspiring  him,  as  it  is  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  he  can  hatch  anything 
new ;"  and  yet  just  before  he  has  been  so 
busy  with  schemes  for  equalizing  the  motion 
of  engine-beams  that  he  fills  "  one  whole 
sheet  royal  with  equalizers,  and  shall  proba- 
bly fill  another  before  he  has  done."  Even 
Dr.  Small,  who  gives  him  a  severe  rub  by 
telling  him  how  vexed  he  is  to  see  a  man  of 
Wattes  superior  genius  neglect  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  great  talents,  and  who  says,  with 
friendly  malice,  that  '*  short  fevers  will  do 


him  goodf**  y^  supposes  that  the  mat  en- 
gineer may  have  invented  five  hundred  ma* 
chines  since  he  last  saw  him.  And  Wedg^ 
wood  advises  him  to  moderate  the  action  of 
the  mental  engine  which  harasses  the  body 
beyond  endurance.  **  If  (says  he)  this  was 
the  case  with  any  other  machine  under  your 
direction,  except  that  in  whose  regulatioa 
your  friends  are  most  interested,  you  would 
soon  find  out  a  remedy." 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  during  a 
considerable  portwn  of  his  life,  Watt  had  to 
contend  with  a  fragile  constitution  and 
treacherous  health.  He  was  often  a  sufferer 
from  severe  headaches.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Dr.  Small  hinted  to  him  how  Pascal  had  al- 
layed the  most  raging  pain  by  studying  the 
properties  of  curves.  That  wonder-working 
head  ached  on.  Some  spiteful  demon  might 
have  taken  up  its  quarters  there,  as  if  to 
stop  the  coinage  of  projects  which  were  to 
prove  so  valuable  to  mankind.  In  1785  he 
tells  Mr.  Boulton  his  health  is  so  bad  that 
he  thinks  "  he  can't  hold  out  any  longer,  at 
least  as  a  man  of  business."  It  is  ako  in- 
structive to  mark  that  the  work  performed 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  was  exe- 
cuted in  defiance  of  much  mental  as  well  as 
physical  antagonism.     The  most  splendid 

E respects  could  not  '^  raise  his  spirits  to  par." 
life  he  considered  a  mere  "  negative  state  at 
best."  ''  To-day  (says  he,  in  a  letter  dated 
31st  January,  1770),  I  entered  into  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  my  life,  and  I  think  I  have 
hardly  done  thirty-five  pence  worth  of  good 
in  the  world."  Forty-four  years  after,  when 
his  race  was  nearly  run,  he  asks  why,  with 
so  many  new  ideas,  he  did  not  complete  more 
of  them  ?  And  to  this  he  gives  the  touch- 
ing reply,  "  Tlie  spirit  was  willing,  but  the 
flesh  was  weak."  Nor  was  this  natural  ten- 
dency at  all  diminished  by  the  profession  he 
pursued.  He  soon  discovered,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  life  of  an  inventor  was  full  of 
vexations.  Through  briars  and  thorns  he 
had  to  push  his  way  for  many  tedious  years. 
The  prey  of  numerous  unprincipled  schemers, 
he  toiled  on  like  some  noble  courser  with  the 
wolves  clinging  to  his  panting  sides,  leav- 
ing a  trail  streaked  with  blood ;  and  not  un- 
til he  attained  old  ase  and  had  flung  off  the 
cares  of  business,  did  he  find  a  covert  of 
rest 

We  attempt  no  panegyric  upon  a  man 
who  has  been  made  the  subject  of  such 
various  eulogies  by  writers  like  Broughamy 
Jeffrey,  or  Arago,  and  to  whom  statues  have 
been  erected  and  posthumous  honors  paid 
with  such  universal  consent.     Our  purpose 
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his  not  been  to  delineate  his  character  or  to 
detail  the  events  of  his  life,  bat  simply  to 
pment  an  outline  of  some  of  his  prinoipal 
mTentions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
the  yslue  of  the  changes  e£fected  by  him  in 
the  Bteam-enffine  alone.  As  Jeffrey  has  bril- 
loDtlj  remarked,  it  is  this  machine  *'  which 
bis  fought  the  battles  of  Europe*''  ftod  *^  ez- 
ilted  and  sustained  the  political  greatness  of 
our  land.''  And  it  is  this  engue,  with  its  ac- 
aunalating  improvements,  and  with  its  va- 
ried adaptations  to  the  wants  of  society, 
which  will  continue  to  exercise  a  sway  more 
doable  to  mankind  than  that  of  half  the 


crowned  heads  in  the  world.  It  is  the  mon- 
arch of  machines.  It  wields  that  magical 
thing  we  call  power.  It  developes  force, 
and  applies  it  to  industrial  purposes  with  the 
precision  of  intelligence,  and  jet  with  a  pa- 
tience and  sleepless  activity  which  nerves 
and  sinews  could  never  display.  Certainly 
if  there  is  any  one  to  whom  the  thanks  of 
mankind  should  be  voted  for  services  in  the 
department  of  mechanical  science,  it  is  to  the 
genius  who  first  taught  us  how  to  discipline 
and  employ  steam  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der it  strong  as  the  giant,  and  yet  docile  as 
the  child. 


••^ 
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THE    DEATH    OF    NICHOLAS. 


**  Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothlDg  extenuate, 
And  set  down  naught  in  malioe.** — Oninxo. 


The  Ides  of  March  were  fatal  to  Julius 
OjMar ;  the  sixth  day  before  the  Nones  of 
March  was  fatal  to  Nicholas  the  Czar-— of  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  perhaps  the  most 
like  a  Roman  CsBsar.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
In  article  on  Schamyl,  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine,  that  we  observed, 
'*  Poet^rity  will  see  him,  and  judee  him ;  and 
One  higher  than  Posterity."  It  is  somewhat 
ftwfal  to  think  that  he  has  already  passed 
before  the  least  fallible  of  these  tribunals.  It 
is  trite  to  say  that  death  is  a  great  change 
for  all  men.  but  the  greatness  of  the  change 
depends  on  their  circumstances.  In  theTcase 
of  the  man  who  has,  before  it,  been  living, 
as  we  familiarly  say,  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave — to  the  failing  octogenarian — to  the 
younger,  though  ^dridden  invalid,  the 
change  is  least  perceptible ;  it  is  merely  the 

Sing-out  of  a  low  blue-burning  light — the 
mersion  of  thistle-down  by  the  wmd — the 
driKing  with  the  tide  of  a  becalmed  vessel 
Jbehind  a  headland  that  hides  it  from  sight, 
it  may  be  into  a  port  Nor  is  death  a  start- 
ling change  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  cut 
short  in  his  glory,  for  he  of  all  other  men 
lives  in  the  midst  of  death ;  or  in  the  case  of 


the  adventurous  traveller  who  goes  to  look 
death  in  the  face  every  day  at  the  poles  or 
between  the  tropics ;  or  in  the  case  of  the 
devoted  sister  of  charitv»  who  even  while 
alive,  anticipates  death,  dresses  herself  in  a 
pall  and  a  winding-sheet,  to  show  that  her 
business  is  with  the  dying,  and  that  she  has 
taken  leave  of  life  forever.  But  make  the 
circumstances  entirely  other  than  these — 
imagine  a  proud  beauty  at  the  zenith  of  her 
triumphs  beckoned  away  by  Death  from  the 
midst  of  a  festival — or  some  man  of  men, 
some  great  man,  who  has  grown  into  a  world- 
wide name  in  arts,  science,  literature,  or 
kingly  rule,  obliged  to  drop  all  his  schemes 
and  honors  at  the  silent  moving  of  the  same 
fleshless  finger,  and  then  death  becomes  in 
truth  the  most  awful  condition  of  our  exist- 
ence. Our  short  life  is  to  most  of  us  like  a 
Lapland  summer.  The  hours  of  night  come, 
but  we  heed  them  not ;  they  wrap  up  other 
millions  and  invest  them  with  impenetrable 
darkness ;  but  all  is  light  in  our  own  limited 
horizon,  and  the  sun  which  goes  quite  under 
to  others  seems  to  us  merely  to  "  set  into 
sunrise."  Nor  are  we  altogether  to  blame 
for  the  feeling  that 
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"  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  bat  themaelTea ;" 

for  the  feeling  itself  is  one  of  Nature's  in- 
stincts, has  its  full  sway,  perhaps,  in  the 
purest  and  most  healthy  minds.  iNor  should 
we  seek  to  educate  ourselves  out  of  it ;  for 
the  idea  of  death,  kept  constantly  in  yiew, 
becomes  a  terror ;  and  terror  is  worth  little 
as  a  motive  for  living  well,  unless  some  feel- 
ing bo  led  on  by  it  to  supersede  itself ;  and 
this  does  not  often  happen.  If  men  take 
heed  to  live  well,  they  may  generally  leave 
their  dying  well  in  higher  hands  ;  for  al- 
though we  cannot  help  living  to  die,  we  die, 
after  all,  in  order  that  we  may  live.  Still  it 
is  well  that  our  eyes  should  sometimes  be 
forced  to  look  upon  the  picture  of  that  change 
through  which  we  must  all  pass.  We  said 
before  that  the  greatness  of  that  change  de- 
pends on  the  circumstances  of  men;  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  its  apparent  greatness  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Death  is  very  striking  in  all 
cases;  for  instance,  where  Strength  and 
Beauty  are  summoned  from  this  earth,  either 
by  some  malady  which  seems  incidental  to 
another  time  of  life,  or  some  accident  un- 
looked  for  and  unsought  for.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  word  accident  implies  thus  much. 

But  some  accidents  are  courted  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  business  or  pastime  in  which  per- 
sons are  engaged.  The  death  of  Lieutenant 
Bellot  was  an  heroic  death,  and  a  melancholy 
death,  but  not  an  appalling  death ;  for  he 
did  not  accompany  tne  polar  expedition 
through  love  of  life.  But  some  years  ago 
we  were  most  vividly  struck  by  reading  the 
account  of  a  death  in  the  Times  ;  it  was  that 
of  a  young  actress  at  the  English  Opera  in 
Covent  Garden.  She  was  attracting  crowds 
nightly  by  her  beautiful  dancing  ;  and  gar- 
lands were  showered  upon  her  at  the  end  of 
every  performance.  One  night  as  she  came 
too  near  the  footlights,  her  floating  dress 
caught  fire,  and  she  was  borne  o£f  the  stage 
to  perish  in  tortures  behind  the  scenes.  The 
change  seemed  peculiarly  awful  from  the 
rapturous  admiration,  the  lights  and  the  col- 
ors, the  music  and  the  garlands,  to  the  power 
of  that  hungry  element  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man's  wickedness  devised,  as  the  sorest 
trial  of  constancy  through  which  a  Ridley  or 
a  Latimer  could  pass  into  eternity.  And  the 
death  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  seemed  to 
us  very  awful,  in  the  strongest  possible  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  colleague  in  office,  the 
Great  Duke.  In  the  case  of  the  Great  Duke, 
death  was  a  natural  consummation,  which 
placed  his  fame  and  honors  in  a  safe  position ; 
and  when  he  died,  it  was  not  his  death,  but 
his  life,  that  rose  before  all  eyes  in  over- 


whelming magnitude.  It  would  have  bee 
melancholy  if  that  spirit  had  lived  to  be  dart 
ened  by  second  childhood,  or  passed  throng 
any  circumstances  which  minished  one  io( 
from  its  dignity.  But  the  case  of  Sir  Robe 
Peel  was  very  different.  Though  vergii 
towards  the  fidl  of  life  as  a  man,  ne  was  sti 
young  as  a  statesman ;  and  whatever  we  mi 
think  of  his  policy,  he  was  the  leader  of 
powerful  party,  who  fixed  their  eyes  an 
him  as  the  man  of  the  age.  The  start  or  i 
unconscious  beast  was  enough,  and  the  ft 
tile  brain  ceased  to  work  for  more  than  Eur 
pean  fame,  and  the  tongue  of  the  orator  wi 
silent  forever.  The  case  of  Lord  Geor| 
Bentinck,  Sir  Robert's  talented  antag 
nist,  was  similarly  and  equally  awful.  If  U 
sports  of  the  field  had  been  fatal  to  either  • 
these  men,  it  would  have  been  somewh 
different;  for  in  some  of  these  we  play  wi 
death  enough  to  give  them  their  interest 
but  Sir  Robert  was  killed  while  quietl 
riding  in  Hyde  Park — Lord  George  died  so 
denly  while  quietly  walking  across  son 
fields  to  a  friendly  party.  We  shall  nevt 
forget  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  OrleanSp  i 
we  were  in  Paris  at  the  time.  He  was  m 
even  thrown  from  his  carriage,  but  stent  01 
of  it  from  a  low  step,  and,  falling  on  and  fro: 
his  feety  received  what  seemed  a  slight  bio 
on  the  head ;  but  the  blow  was  enough  I 
destroy  what  the  bullets  of  Algeria  ami  tl 
shells  of  Antwerp  had  spared  :  the  hopes  i 
the  house  of  Orleans  were  struck  down  ;  tl 
destiuies  of  France  were  changed  for  all  alte 
time ;  and  even  Paris  was  sad  for  a  seasoi 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  no  sudden  death  hi 
ever  occurred,  more  striking  in  its  circnn 
stances  than  that  of  the  late  Russian  Ca 
He  was  no  ordinary  Czar,  and  a  Czar  is  s 
ordinary  mortal ;  for  to  him  alone  of  all  nuM 
kind  are  Shakspeare's  words  true  to  tl) 
letter — 

"  He  doth  bestride  this  oarrow  world 
like  a  ColoestUL'' 

Although  it  is  the  boast  of  Great  Britai 
that  upon  her  dominions  the  sun  never  setf 
yet  we  suspect  that  the  idea  is  rather  a  con 
ceited  abstraction.  Russia  is  one  and  con 
tinuous,  from  Kamtschatka  to  Warsaw — froo 
Archaneel  to  Sebastopol.  The  Russian  Csa 
is  absolute  master — not  in  any  figuratiT' 
sense,  but  in  as  complete  a  sense  as  one  im 
mortal  being  can  be  master  of  another — 0 
some  fourteenth  part  (the  exact  proportioi 
matters  little)  of  the  whole  human  race 
What  was  Alexander  of  Macedon  to  this 
He  merely  overran  part  of  the  world,  ant 
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frightened  it  into  obedience  dunng  his  life- 
time ;  the  Russian  Czar  is  the  one  soul  that 
f  jrimates  the  great  Mammoth  body  of  his 
Tut  empire ;  and  what  his  name  is,  seems  to 
■Btterhttle — Peter,  Paul,  Alexander,  Nicho- 
\u ;  he  himself,  as  an  incarnate  idea,  is  inde- 
ttractible.  But  Nicholas  was  no  common 
Oar,  or  common  man.  He  was  every  inch  a 
Img,  in  the  first  place— one  of  the  ^LOTpe<peeg 
fimXrjE^,  the  Jove-sprung  kings  of  Homer. 
Like  Agamemnon,  or  Achilles,  or  Ajaz,  he 
was 

EJo;^  dvBpCyritiv  Ke(l>dXrpf  ical  eiupiag 
&fiovg — 

towering  above  men  with  his  head  and  broad 
shoulders.     As  it  was  said  of  Burns,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  was  fit  to  be 
seen,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Nicholas,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  kings  who,  like  Saul  the 
son  of  fidsh,  would  first  have  been  selected 
by  a  kinff-maker.    Like  Saul,  again,  Nicholas 
began  bis  reign  under  tlie  fairest  auspices, 
sad  ended  it  under  the  gloomiest.     After 
steering,  in  a  measure,  clear  of  his  peculiar 
temptations,  though   that   part  of  his  life 
wben  men  are  most  led  astray,  he  lapsed  into 
evil  towards  the  last,  as  if  through  a  super- 
oatunl  influence ;  and  the  first  symptom  of 
tbis  moral  decay  was  the  same  in  both  cases 
'Hi  deviation  from  the  path  of  strict  straight- 
forwardness.    When  Saul  sought  to  deceive 
^nel  in  the  matter  of  A  gag,  he  showed 
tbat  mental  mortification  was  benumbing  the 
^tiveness  of  his  nobility;  and  the  same 
^  4he  case  with  Nicholas  when  he  made 
covert  and  ignoble  proposals  to  the  English 
Government.     After  this  the  story  is  short. 
He  floog  the  glove  of  defiance  to  Europe  and 
^e  World ;  and  then  he  died.     Let  us  speak 
^^bim,  as  we  can  and  ought,  with  charity. 
"6  are  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  though 
^^  &  dead  enemy ;  and  may  we  not  indeed 
^ell  8aj^  iiiat  an  enemy  dead  is  an  enemy  no 
longer ;  for,  by  proving  that  he  is  obliged  to 
^Qdergo  the  common  lot  of  all,  his  brother- 
'^  is  at  once  reasserted.     There  is  one 
^•Tow  gate  through  which,  however  diver- 
gent our  careers  may  be,  we  must  all  one 
^y  pass ;  and  woe  be  to  us  if  we  try  to  jos- 
^  each  other  in  that  gate.     As  we  are  upon 
^  subject,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
jfpressing  our  regret  at  the  sad  feeling  which 
"'Stated  a  caricature  in  a  very  popular  weekly 
P'P^r.    It  looked  so  much  like  exultation 
^^f  a  fallen  foe,  that  it  brought  perforce  to 
^  mind  ^sop's  story  of  the  dead  lion,  and 
'"Q  insult  he  received.     It  was  dictated  by 
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an  un-English  feeling :  we  hope  it  was  only 
an  error  of  thoughtlessness  ;  but  thoughtless- 
ness in  print  is  a  very  grave  error.  But  the 
truth  of  what  we  observed  a  short  time  ago 
on  the  Czar's  greatness,  is  seen  by  a  glance 
at  any  terrestrial  globe.  There  is  the  Rus- 
sian empire  stretching  away  over  one  hemi- 
sphere, and  across  the  top  of  the  other ;  the 
chains  of  her  dominion  are  coextensive,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  chains  of  winter,  and  only 
cease  to  bind  where  the  suns  of  the  tropics 
begin  to  exert  their  influence.  The  Ozar  is 
Russia,  and  the  power  of  the  Czar  literally 
spans  the  world.  The  Czar  is  Russia,  wheth- 
er called  in  Europe  the  Czar,  or  in  Asia 
the  great  white  Khan — or  in  America,  what- 
ever men  call  him  there.  He  rules  over 
white  Europeans,  yellow  Asiatics  of  the 
Mongul  race,  and  red  Indians  in  the  new 
world.  Over  the  children  of  the  sun,  the 
black  race  alone,  he  does  not  rule,  although 
with  a  scarcely  unnatural  ambition  he  seems 
to  aspire  to  do  so.  Are  we  speaking  of  the 
past  in  the  present  tense  ?  The  joy  of  Eu- 
rope at  his  death  seems  somewhat  excusable, 
for  Russia  appeared  to  die  in  the  person  ol 
that  Czar,  who  seemed  to  be  of  all  his  line 
the  perfect  incarnation  of  Russia.  Peter  the 
Great,  though  a  true  Romanoff,  was  not  so 
Russian  as  Nicholas,  who  was  in  reality  of  a 
German  family  Russianized,  of  the  house  of 
Holstein  Gottorp.  The  poet  Poushkin,  who 
was  oddly  tolerated  by  the  Czar  near  his 
person,  as  the  despotic  feudal  lords  used  to 
tolerate  their  impudent  jesters,  dared  to  sym- 
bolize this  by  mixing  one  glass  of  wine  for 
the  Russian  blood  with  three  glasses  of  water 
for  the  foreign.  As  Nicholas  grew  in  years, 
the  idea  seemed  to  have  grown  on  him  that 
Russia  resided  in  him,  and  that  on  his  own 
head  rested  the  responsibility  of  directing 
the  future  of  Russia.  It  was  not  improbably 
the  feeling  of  this  responsibility  that  killea 
him  ;  if  it  had  not,  he  would  have  been  an 
angel  or  a  demon,  and  no  mere  man.*  His 
latter  days  appear  to  have  been  clouded  with 
a  mystic  fanatioism  ;  and  this  fanaticism 
seems  to  have  acted  in  the  vein  of  mania  that 
lurks  in  his  family,  and  somewhat  over- 
balanced his  singularly  shrewd  and  vigorous 
understanding.  Formerly  capable  of  any 
amount  of  self-restraint,  he  seems  latterlv  to 
have  become  subject  to  fits  of  fury,  such  as 
absolute  power  is  apt  to  produce  in  its  sub- 
ject ;  to  have  become  in  some  measure  what 
the  Greeks  called  dKpbxoXog,  and  of  which 
Cleomenes  of  Sparta  was  their  example,  and 
which  is  something  less  impotent,  more  re 
spectable,  though  more  alarming  than  our 
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word  cboleric.  This  sends  us  back  to  the 
father  of  history,  Herodotus,  and  the  account 
of  Cambjses,  the  Persian,  and  his  eccentri- 
cities, produced  by  absolute  power,  success, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  impiety.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  actual  madness  of  Cambyses 
was  his  wanton  slaughter  of  the  Egyptian 
god  Apis.  We  do  not  doubt  that  this  had 
in  reality  something  to  do  with  it.  Cam- 
byses did  not  believe  in  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
yet,  on  a  mind  constituted  as  his  was,  a  sa- 
crilegious act,  committed  even  against  a  re- 
ligion that  he  did  not  believe  in,  was  likely 
to  lead  to  desperation.  But  the  acts  of  his 
madness,  thus  induced  or  not,  were  indeed 
terrible.  He  invited  Prezaspes,  one  of  his 
courtiers,  to  tell  him  what  the  Persians 
thought  of  him.  Prexaspes,  taken  off  his 
guard,  replied  that  they  thought  very  well 
of  him,  excepting  that  he  was  given  to  hard 
drinking.  The  son  of  Prexaspes,  the  cup- 
bearer of  Cambyses,  was  standing  at  the 
door.  Cambyses  asked  Prexaspes  whether 
he  would  feel  qualified  to  contradict  the 
opinion  of  the  Persians,  if  his  fondness  for 
wine  left  him  sufficient  steadiness  of  hand  to 
send  an  arrow  through  the  heart  of  the  boy. 
The  thing  was  no  sooner  said  than  done,  and 
the  poor  bereaved  father  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess, to  save  his  own  head,  that  not  even  a 
god  could  shoot  so  well.  Much  of  this  kind, 
though  somewhat  less  horrible,  were  the  es- 
capades of  the  Emperor  Paul,  the  father  of 
the  late  Czar.  But  Nicholas's  acts  of  this 
nature  were  undoubtedly  exceptions  to  the 
general  self-control  which  he  exercised.  They 
seem  to  have  occurred  when  he  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  any  act  that  offended  him.  The 
case  of  the  Frenchman,  who  was  sent  out  of 
St.  Petersburg  at  a  moment's  notice,  after 
being,  as  we  may  say  at  the  university, 
**  proctorized"  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  for 
smoking  a  cigar  in  the  street  before  his  face, 
is  one  of  these.  No  wonder !  Cigars  seem 
to  be  to  kings  what  red  cloth  is  to  bulls. 
Even  in  that  native  country  of  smoking,  Ger- 
many, where  the  weed  and  not  bread  seems 
to  be  the  staff  of  life,  so  that  we  wonder  how 
the  generations  before  the  discovery  of  to- 
bacco existed  at  all,  and  half  fancy  a  re- 
peopling  of  the  earth  must  have  taken  place 
^-even  there  no  one  may  smoke  in  the  streets 
of  a  '*  residenz-stadt^'  generally :  and  when 
they  may,  the  cigar  m\ist  be  taken  from  the 
mouth  in  passing  that  symbol  of  absolutism, 
a  sentry.  Frenchmen  are  always  getting 
into  trouble  in  this  way.  We  heard  of  one 
being  expelled  from  Vienna  for  not  only  puf- 
fing m  the  sentry's  face,  but  caning  him  for 


objecting ;  and  the  sentry  was  blamed  hia- 
self  for  taking  the  caning  without  using  hii 
sword.      There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  tin, 
cigar  in  the  mouth  gives  a  certain  democnlie 
finish   to  a  man.      Even  aristocratic  Eng-    i 
land  only  half  likes  it ;  and  we  oannot  won- 
der at  its  arousing  the  choler  of  Nicholik 
There  is  another  similar  story  of  bis  pluckiag 
an  "  imperial"  from^  the  chin  of  an  oflker 
who  appeared  before  him  with  thai  apology 
for  a  beard :  but  he  may  have  objected  to 
the  name  as  much  as  to  the  thifig  itself.  We 
do  not  quote  those  petty  acts,  or  the  questioo* 
able  anecdotes  of  them,  as  instances  of  tba 
want  of  self-control  which  appears  to  have  ht» 
gun  on  a  more  alarming  scale  later  in  life^ 
only  as  instances  of  predisposition  to  the  he- 
reditary mania.  And  was  there  no  act  of  impi- 
ety, as  in  the  case  of  Cambyses,  or  the  case  of 
Saul,  to  account  for  the  development  of  whit 
the  Greeks  would  have  called  the  divine  per- 
version of  character  ?     We  think  there  wu. 
The  Czar  has  appeared  of  late  years  in  the 
character  of  a  religious  persecutor,  after  in- 
vesting himself  with   every  assumption  of 
Divine  authority  in  his  own  creed.    We  knov 
not  whether  the  story  of  the  nuns  of  Minsk 
be  true  or  not ;  but  we  know  that  he  had, 
by  his  persecutions  of  the  Roman  Catholici 
of  Poland,  aroused  such  unpopularity  on  his 
visit  to  the  Roman  States,  that  the  soldien 
who  were  sent  by  the  Pope  for  his  safe  es- 
cort are  said  to  have  thrown  the  money  be 
gave  them  at  parting  on  the  road  with  ft 
curse ;  and  this  in  a  country  where  the  same 
poor  soldiers  are  not  ashamed  to  ask  forftlms 
as  they  stand  on  guard  1  , 

This  hereditary  tendency  to  mania  in  the 
House  of  Romanoff  and  their  oflQihoot,  the 
present  dynasty,  may  be  accounted  for, by 
the  supposed  existence  of  such  a  tendency 
in  many  families ;  but  that  no  outward  maiu- 
festations   take   place,   because   no  curconi' 
stances  have  occurred  to  call  it  forth.    Few 
shoulders  are  strong  enough,  or  heads  clear 
enough,  to  bear  the  weight  of  absolute  pow- 
er, and  it  is  accordingly  in  a  position  of  abso- 
lute power  that  such  aberrations  are  liaUe 
to  show  themselves.     It  is  too  much  for  a 
human  bein^  to  be  made  a  kind  of  Provi- 
dence to  millions.  The  kings  of  the  patriarchal 
times  were  only  fathers  of  families  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  their  despotism  was  invest- 
ed with  no  terrors,  as  it  existed   merely  in 
obedience  to  a  law  of  nature.     The  weight 
was  too  ^reat  even  for  the  Atlantean  shoul- 
ders of  Nicholas.     Even  he  broke  down  at 
last.    He  was  carried  away  by  the  blast  him- 
self had  raised ;   but,  like  the  oak,  whirled 
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once  by  the  roots  from  the  earth, — 
'6d  before  the  violonce  hke  the  wil- 
I  much  were  the  ancients  impressed 
lability  of  absolutism  to  mental  de- 
nt^ that  they  attributed  it  to  the 
the  gods,  directed  against  an  undue 
happiness  in  man.  The  wrath  of 
WBB  aroused — of  Nemesis,  the  per- 
>r  of  Compensation,  or  the  eternal 
jOf  good  and  evil.  Nemesis  led  on 
power.  Ate,  or  Infatuation,  which 
d  the  acts  by  preying  on  the  mind 
duced  violence,  superhuman  crime, 
»  and  final  destruction.  Such  was 
vrj  of  the  house  of  Pelops, — every 
I  the  catalogue  of  horrors  was  done 
and  undergone  by  them ;  such  was 
ory  of  the  house  of  (Edipus :   and 

0  histories  together  were  enough  to 
nearly  all  the   materials  of  ancient 

And  such  in  times  nearer  our  own, 

1  the  history  of  the  house  of  Roroan- 
e  or  two  members  may  escape,  but 
id  its  consequence,  affliction,  runs  in 
[y  ;  and  while  we  cannot  divest  our- 

the  idea  of  personal  responsibility 
ard  to  them,  they  seem  impelled  by 
uible  destiny  to  doing  and  suffering 
.t.  In  this  house  of  Romanoff,  above 
ft  very  ancient  tale  of  woe  and  crime. 
ftCions  are  not  produced  at  first,  but 
as  time  goes  on,  by  an  accumulation 
.  fiacts.     As  Goethe  says  in  his  Iphi- 


"  Es  erzeugt  nicht  gleich 
I  den  Halbgott  noch  das  Ungeheuer ; 
Reihe  fiuser  oder  G liter, 
dlichdas  Enstetzen,bringt  dieFreude 
t  hervor." 

well  that  earlier  Russian  history  is 
I  comparative  darkness  ;  for,  judging 
At  we  can  see  by  the  light  we  have, 
lOt  wish  to  see  more.  The  deeds  of 
It  bloodthirsty  of  the  CsBsars,  the 
I  Christian  of  Denmark,  with  his 
bath   of    Stockholm,"  hardly  equal 

Ivan  the  Terrible  and  his  line.  The 
of  nearest  relations — a  thing  else- 
)  make  the  sun  hide  his  light — is  a 
Id,  and  often-told  tale  in  the  history 
Izars.  We  come  to  Peter  the  Great. 
ilip  of  Macedon  in  astuteness  and 
ve  ambition,  a  thirst  for  external 
DO,  and  self-denying  to  a  miracle  in 

achieve  it,  he  preserves,  under  all 
B^n  polish,  the  instincts  of  native  bar- 
ind  cements  his  specious  structures 
thing  less  sacred  than  the  blood  of 


his  eldest  son  and  undoubted  heir,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  of  resisting  the  a£fected 
innovations,  while  he  retained  the  true  sav- 
agery of  his  father's  character.  Then  to  show 
that  human  nature  can  err  in  ways  as  oppo- 
site as  the  poles,  from  one  and  the  same  de- 
pravity, we  have  the  cold  cruelties  and  ardent 
profligacy  of  a  Catherine ;  the  fantastic  levi- 
ties,  making  more  shocking.their  accompany, 
ing  inhumanity,  of  a  Paul ;  the  sober  sever- 
ities of  a  Nicholas,  with  the  interval  of  suf- 
ferings endured  by  Alexander,  around  whose 
head,  though  in  a  measure  guiltless,  the  Fu- 
ries of  his  father  flitted,  as  his  mother's  did 
around  that  of  Orestes,  till  they  hunted  him 
broken-hearted  into  the  grave. 

But  if  we  are  to  presume  to  sit  in  judg* 
ment  on  Nicholas  as  a  man  and  an  absolute 
monarch,  we  cannot  help  confessing  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  his  character  is  one  of 
somewhat  heroic  greatness.  That  he  was  a 
great  tyrant,  any  theme- writing  schoolboy 
will  tell  you,  and  tell  the  truth.  But  could 
he  help  being  so  ?  And  what  would  have 
become  of  him  had  he  been  otherwise  ?  On 
the  authority  of  Herodotus  we  know  what 
happened  to  Maeandrius,  the  son  of  Maean- 
drius,  at  Samos,  as  soon  as  he  endeavored 
to  put  in  practice  his  philanthropic  plan  of 
becoming  "  the  justest  of  men,"  by  which  he 
understood  laying  down  despotic  power  and 
establishing  a  republic.  The  benefited  classes 
instantly  accused  him  of  embezzling  the  pub- 
lic money.  Just  so  were  Alexander's  philan- 
thropic schemes  defeated  by  the  classes  he 
meant  to  do  good  to.  His  heart  was  half 
broken  by  conspiracies  against  his  person 
and  power.  Driven  by  the  furies,  as  our 
Greeks  would  have  said,  into  rapid  and  end- 
less travel,  in  a  country  furnishing  abundant 
space  for  it,  he  closed  his  valuable  life  more 
like  Cain  than  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  as  he 
indeed  was. 

Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  with  his  ex- 
ample before  him  as  a  warning.  But,  as  we 
well  know,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  ascend 
the  throne ;  and  when  he  did  so,  he  did  so 
under  a  full  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  critical  position.  How  much 
does  not  that  contest — not  for,  but  against 
empire — redound  to  the  credit  of  both  broth- 
ers, Constantine  and  Nicholas  1  We  have 
seen  two  French  workmen  in  blouses,  keeping 
each  other  waiting,  cap  in  hand,  for  five  min- 
utes, at  the  entrance  of  a  passage  too  narrow  for 
both,  each  deferring  to  the  other  to  go  first ; 
even  so  did  Constantine  and  Nicholas  keep 
each  other  waiting,  in  a  struggle  of  politeness, 
three  entire  weeks ;   but  the  narrow  passage 
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was  the  way  to  the  most  extensive  empire 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Nicholas  had  all 
the  reluctance,  fabled  of  beneficed  clergy- 
men in  becoming  bishops,  to  assume  the  em- 
pire. He  knew  what  it  implied.  He  knew 
how  many  tendrils  of  human  sympathy  must 
be  pruned  in  its  acceptance — what  personal 
pleasures  and  personal  tastes  must  be  given 
up  forever — as  completely  as  if  he  were  to 
take  the  irrevocable  vows  of  a  monastic  or- 
der. For,  as  far  as  many  social  delights  are 
concerned,  it  must  be  written  over  the  gate 
of  absolutism,  as  over  the  gate  of  Dante's 

"  Laeciate  ogni  eperanza,  chi  vi  entrate.*' 

That  his  reluctance  to  be  an  Emperor  was 
not  feigned,  we  may  know  from  the  difficulty 
he  had  in  establishing  his  power  when  he  had 
once   made  up  his   mind   to  other  circum- 
stances.   That  difficulty  amounted   to   the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  and  the  life  of  his  infant 
son,  the   present  Czar,  Alexander.    Equally 
striking  is  the  conscientious  adoption  of  pow- 
er by  Nicholas,  and  its  romantic  abnegation 
by  Constantino.     The  latter  Prince,  like  the 
"soft  triumvir"  of  Rome,  preferred  the  smiles 
of  beauty  lo  the  dominion  of  the  earth  ;   for 
he  had   contracted  a  left-handed  marriage 
with  a  Polish  lady,  the  consent  to  which  had 
been  obtained  from  his  brother  Alexander, 
only  on  condition  of  his  renunciation  of  his 
sovereign  rights.  But  in  his  case,  unlike  that 
of  Antony,  the  renunciation  implied  no  dis- 
honor, for  he  knew  that  Nicholas  was  a  far 
better  man  than  himself.     Nicholas,  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  overrule   the   dodged 
submission  of  Constantino  to  Alexander's 
will,  and  convinced  at  last  of  the  truth  of  the 
fact  that  he  himself  was  fitter  than  his  broth- 
er, manfully  took  in  hand  the  helm  of  the 
drifting  ship  ;   and  the  first  thing  he  found 
was  a  revolted  crew.  It  was  indeed  high  time 
that  he  should  take  the  helm  in  hand,  or  give 
it  up  to  some  one  else  fit  to  hold  it.  Russian 
officers  who  had  come  back  from  the  West, 
with  a  crop  of  liberal  ideas,  could  think  ojf 
nothing  less  than  planting  them  out  in  the 
East,  where  the  climate  does  not  suit  them. 
An  instance  of  a  similar  mistake  was  shown 
in  Ceylon  once,  when  a  governor,  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution,  impaunclled  a  jury  of  Mussul- 
mans on  a  man  found  drowned,  and  they 
returned  the  solemn  and  significant  verdict, 
"  His  time  was  come."    The  Russian  officers 
told  the  soldiers  that  the  renunciation  of 
Constantino  was  only  a  sham,  and  what  was 
a  democratic  movement  to  them  they  inter- 


preted to  the  soldiers  as  an  insurrection 
favor  of  another  master.  Some  of  the  ii 
dents  connected  with  this  difference  of  i 
tives  are  amusine.  An  officer  raised  the 
of  "  Constituzia,"  or  "  the  Constitution,* 
connection  with  Constantino,  and  the  sold 
very  naturally  concluded  that  he  meant  C 
stantine  and  his  amiable  lady.  Another  \ 
them  more  brusquely  that  they  were  to  a 
for  a  Republic.  **  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  j 
the  soldiers,  **  we  will  have  a  Repubfi^ 
all  means ;  but  who  is  to  be  Czar  ?  Wl 
ever  the  motives  and  the  cries  were, 
conspiracy  threatened  everything,  and 
had  not  been  put  down,  might  have  ende 
a  very  Red  Republic  indeed.  But  Nicbi 
having  once  taken  his  line,  kept  close  to  i 
He  endeavored  to  reclaim  the  misgu 
men  by  the  exposure  of  his  own  life  and 
son's  life;  he  was  shot  at.  He  sent  M3 
dowitch,  the  Russian  Murat,  to  them ;  the 
soldier  of  1812  died  by  a  pistol-shot  fra 
Russian  hand.  He  sent  the  patriareli 
preach  to  them,  who  fulfilled  his  dangei 
mission  with  a  courage  worthy  of  the  A 
bishop  of  Paris  ;  his  gray  hairs  were  gi 
ously  insulted,  in  spite  of  the  devotion  of 
Russians  to  every  symbol  of  their  rel^ 
Having  tried  all  means  but  the  last,  he 
sorted  to  force  with  reluctance,  but  witi 
flinching.  The  thing  must  be  done,  and 
was  the  man  to  do  it.  Even  then  artil 
was  only  employed  when  musketry  would 
do  the  work.  The  tenth  discharge  of  can 
broke  the  squadron  of  the  conspurat 
Nothing  remained  to  be  done  by  open  ' 
at  least  in  the  north  ;  but  some  execnt 
took  place,  and  many  banishments  to  Sibe 
and  Nicholas  has  incui^ed  much  blame 
the  severity  of  these  measures.  It  is 
that  severe  punishments  ought  not  to  b< 
flicted  for  political  offences,  because  thej 
often  caused,  either,  as  in  the  case  of 
Stuart  insurrections,  by  notions  of  loyally 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  1 
more  or  less  pure  desire  for  the  regenen 
of  mankind.  But  rebellion  against 
powers  that  be  is  such  a  desperate  nuisi 
in  every  country,  whatever  be  its  gov 
ment,  that  it  is  a  game  which  no  man  sh^ 
be  allowed  to  play,  for  a  small  stake, 
man  feels  in  honor  and  duty  bound  to  at 
for  liberty,  or  for  a  change  of  masters — 
we  allow  that  a  sufficiently  strong  mc 
may  exist  to  justify  him — he  ought  tc 
obliged  to  strike  with  his  life  in  his  hand, 
be  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life 
everything  else  if  he  fails.  If  his  cans 
good,  but  weak,  and  he  dies,  he  is  not 
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meed  by  dying;  and  public  opinion  relieves 
mm  from  the  stigma  of  the  assassin  or  the 
thief.    Whether  it  may  be  expedient  in  all 
eases  to  carry  oat  such  extreme  penalties,  is 
uolher  question ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
tbt  oar  ovrn  Government  did  far  better  in 
psrdoning  poor  silly  Smith  O'Brien,  than  in 
nakiog  a  political  martyr  of  him,  out  of 
whose  martyrology   agitators    might    have 
made  endless  capital.     But  in  the  case  of 
Fiebolas,   the    severity  that    he    exercised 
tss  00  doubt  necessary,  from  consideration 
of  the  character  of  the  people  he  had  to 
gOTem.    Some  nations  are  adult,  or  fancy 
themselves  so,  in  their  development.     We 
fanej  that  we  are,  for  instance,  and  conse- 
quently of  age  to  govern  ourselves.     It  may 
be  true,  yet  even  we  are  the  better  for  a  little 
good  advice — a  mentor  at  our  elbows  some- 
times; and  it  would  have  been  well  had  such 
a  one  looked  into  the  details  of  our  Crimean 
expedition.     But  some  nations,  unlike  our 
noble  selves,  remain,  nearly  to  a  man,  the 
most  arrant  schoolboys,  even  at  a  late  stage 
of  their  existence.     All  their  growth  and  all 
their  feeling  make  them  merely  large  boys 
(^ovrrtude^,  or  ox-boys) ;  and  for  want  of  in- 
tel^geoee  they  remain,  and  are  likely  to  re- 
|i^  ever  growing  bigger,  but  never  grow- 
iog  older  or  wiser — just  as  it  is  a  fact  in  nat- 
val  history,  that  if  you  shut  tadpoles  up  in 
^  dark,  they  never  lose  their  tails  and  be- 
come frogs,  but  only  grow  into  larger  tad- 
poles.   Now,  the  Russians  are  one  of  those 
^08  who,  like  tadpoles,   have  retained 
tteir  tails,  or,  like  young  schoolboys,  have 
W)t  yet  taken  to  tails,    'fhey  have  never  yet 
«hown  themselves  deserving  of  wearing  the 
"  topiB  wn7/>."     Being  schoolboys,  they  must 
^'OQseqaently  have  a  schoolmaster  over  them, 
or  We  shall  have  anarchy  with  a  vengeance, 
'^exander  was  no  schoolmaster;  he  was  too 
^ood-natured.     Constantino  was  too  ill- tem- 
pered— he    was    no    schoolmaster    either; 
whereas  the   true   schoolmaster  should  be 
^^her  ill-natured  and  good-tempered .     If  he 
T'clds  to  kindly  impulse,  in  many  cases  his 
*Bthority  is  lost ;  if  he  gives  an  inch  of  indulg- 
^CQ,  an  ell  of  liberties  will  be  taken.    Even 
^  must  he  be  of  generally  imperturbable 
T^l^per ;  or  if  out  of  temper,  he  must  be  ter- 
'^ble/and  not  ridiculous.     But  good-natured 
''^^tj  generally,  when  out  of  temper,  are  ridi- 
^^lous,  and  not  terrible ;  so  that  of  all  char- 
f|^t«r»  they  are  the  worst  to  govern  boys  or 
^]r-Iike    men.     Nicholas   was    a    first- rate 
Sovemor   of  boy- like   men,   for  he   united 
l^^arly  every  requisite  quality.     We  in  Eng- 
^d  know  more  of  those  absolute  monarchs 


on  a  small  scale — schoolmasters — than  we  do 
of  those  schoolmasters  on  a  large  scale — ab- 
solute monarchs.  It  is  well  that  we  know 
something  of  what  absolutism  is,  or  we  could 
not  feel  for  the  Russians.  Now,  Nicholas  in 
a  measure  united  all  the  characteristics  which 
we  perhaps  have  known  in  our  boyhood  to 
belong  to  able  schoolmasters — which  other 
nations  have  known,  or  know,  consummately 
able  despots.  He  was  a  consummate  gov- 
ernor of  a  people  of  overgrown  children. 
His  innate  majesty  softened  down  the  fear  that 
his  penetrating  and  all- pervading  system  of 
police  inspired,  into  the  awe  which  mankind 
might  feel  for  a  demigod ;  and  latterly  his 
people  seemed  to  have  regarded  him,  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  as  a  kind  of  di- 
vine personage,  whose  will  it  would  be  im- 
piety to  dispute. 

That  this  kind  of  homage  in  time  affected 
his  head  and  heart,  was  no  more  than  what 
was  to  be  expected  ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
men  began  to  cry,  *'  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god 
and  not  of  a  man,*'  the  warning  of  the  God- 
head had  already  begun  to  declare  itself  by 
symptoms  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 
The  courage  of  Nicholas  never  shook,  and  his 
mind  was  vigorous  to  the  last,  but  his  frame 
gave  way  under  an  accumulation  and  compli- 
cation of  responsibilities ;  and  the  great  Euro- 
pean war,  the  Frankenstein  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, crushed  him  at  last  in  its  unconscious, 
but  preternatural  muscular  convulsions.  That 
he  was  actuated  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
arduous  career  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  is 
more  than  probable.  He  lived  and  died  in 
harness.  He  sacrificed  himself  continually  to 
the  position  in  which  he  thought  he  ought  to 
move.  If  there  was  a  fire  in  his  capital,  who 
was  there  among  the  first,  in  the  coldest  night 
of  a  Russian  January,  but  the  Emperor  him- 
self ?  If  there  was  some  religious  ceremony 
which  required  his  exposure  in  the  open  air, 
bare-headed,  there  was  the  Emperor  himself, 
bare-headed,  through  its,  under  the  circum- 
stances, more  than  tedious  length.  Never, 
on  a  single  occasion,  does  he  seem  to  have  be- 
stowed a  thought  on  his  comfort  as  a  man 
when  it  came  in  the  way  of  what  he  consid- 
ered his  dignity  as  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Those 
who  saw  him  in  his  rare  hours  of  seclusion, 
when  he  laid  aside  the  buckram  of  his  uni- 
form, which  seemed,  as  he  wore  it,  to  some- 
what constrain  and  puff  out  his  fine  but  full 
figure  and  face, — in  those  rare  hours,  which 
were  as  sleep  to  other  men — hours  spent  in 
his  country  palace  with  his  wife  and  family — 
speak  most  highly  of  the  amiable  and  easy 
manners  of  the  late  Czar,  his  affability  to 
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those  he  ooold  trust — not  many,  we  must 
Buppose,  after  what  Alexander  hcid  said  of  his 
subjects,*  and  after  his  own  experiences — 
and  especially  of  his  good  example  as  a  hus- 
band and  a  father.  In  the  former  relation- 
ship, it  is  true,  his  memory  has  suffered  from 
scandalous  gossip ;  but  when  we  know  from 
what  slight  causes  stories  spring  up  in  private 
life  about  people  that  no  one  would  care  for 
but  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  dis- 
cuss men  rather  than  facts  and  principles,  and 
when  we  estimate  how  much  mere  exaggera- 
tion is  at  work  in  such  conspicuous  cases  as 
that  of  an  emperor,  all  such  stories  must  be 
admitted  with  the  greatest  caution  as  facts  of 
history.  He  was  certainly  a  far  better  hus- 
band than  his  mild  brother  Alexander — who 
was  more  like,  in  this  matter.  Homer's 
^AXi^avdpog  Oeoe^d^f,  or  Alexander  of  god- 
like form,  than  Alexander  the  Great  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Nicholas  seemed,  if  possible,  thor- 
oughly to  enjoy  himself  on  such  occasions  of 
relaxation ;  and  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  man 
who  exercised  at  roost  times  such  stern  self- 
discipline,  can  have  much  wanted  decided  dis- 
sipation. When  he  was  travelling,  and  on 
visits  during  his  travels,  he  appears  to  have 
been  as  free  and  easy  in  his  manners  as  any 
other  gentleman  who  does  not  '*  wear  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at." 
He  is  said  to  have  made  himself  very  much 
at  home  in  England ;  and  he  told  a  gentle- 
man, from  whom  we  had  it  only  at  second- 
hand, that  when  he  was  a  boy  his  mother 
used  to  take  him  out  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
showing  him  the  direction  of  England,  tell 
him  that  there  lay  a  great  nation,  which  he 
must  keep  well  with  at  all  risks.  We  know 
that  he  did  not  follow  this  advice  to  the  let- 
ter, but  we  know  also  that  he  broke  with 
England  unwillingly  ;  and  if  we  had  consent- 
ed to  go  halves  in  the  partition  of  Turkey,  he 
would  have  been  but  too  well  pleased.  That 
it  would  have  been  most  discreditable  to 
England  to  have  made  such  a  pact,  is  gene- 
rally admitted — far  more  to  her,  indeed,  than 
to  Nicholas ;  for  the  aggressive  policy  south- 
wards was  the  old  tradition  of  his  race,  and 
he  spoke  in  the  name  of  growing  and  ex- 
pandmg  Russia.  But  we  hardly  saved  our 
honor  in  the  transaction  as  it  was,  for  the 
Ministry  listened  smilingly,  and  the  Times 
wrote  leading  articles  on  the  sickness  of  Tur- 
key. Let  this  pass.  We  only  wish  to  state 
that   he    meant  no  harm   to  us;    for  we 
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If  the^  knew  where  to  hide  them,  they  would 
steal  my  ships  of  the  line ;  if  they  ooald  draw  my 
teeth  without  awakening  me,  they  would  extract 
them  during  the  night." 


cannot  suppose  that  the  Csar  could  hm 
ruminated  on  the  distant' closing  up  of  Rv- 
sia  on  England,  like  the  iron  prison  in  itslait 
fatal  change  on  the  victim  of  Italian  revenn. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  acted  wiraj, 
most  wisely,  in   preferring   the   alliance  of 
France  to  his,  for  England  and  France  m 
doing  each  other  good  every  day  of  thev 
united  lives ;  but  still  it  is  not  fair  that  we 
8))ould  bear  his  memory  any  malice,  for  it 
was  we  and  not  he  who  struck  the  first  blow. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  at  our  haodi 
unseemly  caricatures,  or  that  his  death  should 
have  been  applauded  at  an  English  theatre. 
As  far  as  national  feeling  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  just  to 
him.     We  will   now  come  to  the  severest 
stain  on  the  character  of  Nicholas.    It  ii 
undoubtedly  this  —  that  in  aggressive  wan,  ^ 
whose  fruits  were  utterly  out  of  proportion' 
to  the  efforts  employed,  he  has  shed  humm 
blood  like  water  on  the  face  of  the  globe; 
and  that  his  system  of  carrying  on  war — that 
is,  by  unlimited  sacrifice  of  soldiers,  who  tre 
but  as  fascines  thrown  into  a  ditch  to  bridge 
it — has  given  war  under  him  a  character  pe- 
culiarly sinister  and  ferocious.   Nicholas  eao- 
not  be  praised  as  humane.    The  word,  in  iti 
common  acceptation,  does  not  belong  to  lui 
character.     He  breathed,  he  lived,  as  the  is* 
carnate  will  of  his  country.     As  some  mon* 
archs,  though  in  name  absolute — as  Augm* 
tus  and  the  Antonines  of  old,  or  the  Napole- 
ons of  to-day — have   represented  and  do 
represent,  the  incarnation  of  the  public  opis- 
ion   of    their   respective   countries,   so  (Bd 
Nicholas  represent  the  embodied  will  of  a 
country  which  has  a  will  as  strong  as  a 
steam-engine's,  but  no  public  opinion  at  all 
to  act  as  a  break.     Powerful  over  all  else, 
he  was   powerless   against   this   will.      He 
could  not  check  it — he  could  only  direct  its 
course.     He  may  have  curbed  it  for  a  time 
— we  think  he  did,  in  wisdom ;  but,  like  a 
hard-mouthed  horse,  it  tired  his  arm  at  last^ 
and  it  ran  away  wiih  him.     No  wonder  that 
there  was  a  collapse  and  a  crash  at  the  first 
barrier.     Russia  rose  up  and  went  on,  goes 
on  now,  but  the  crash  cost  Nicholas  his  life. 
If  he  had  been  in  a  greater  hurry  to  con- 
summate the  destiny  of  Russia,  we  might 
have  considered  him  as  being  selfishly  ambi- 
tious— as  clearly  so  as  Napoleon  I.  was  after 
his  assuming  the  purple ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot 
think  him  so.     One  cause  with  another — ^his 
sense  of  his  responsibilities  as  ruler  of  Rus- 
sia, and  holding  the  helm  of  her  destinies, 
the  religious  homage  paid  to  himself,  the  be- 
lief in  the  future  world,  which  increases  in 
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i  men  with  increasing  years,  the  noUon 
\  mtwion  to  be  fulfilled  and  a  work  to  be 
B — Beem  to  have  conspired  to  force  him 
the. career  in  which  his  life  terminated. 
i .career,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  was  no 
of  roses  for  him ;  and  as  a  man  he  would 
mh\j  have  preferred  ending  his  declining 
I  in  peace.  The  blood  that  he  shed  in 
sareer,  was  shed  not  so  much  by  his  own 
1  or  commands,  as  by  him  as  the  sole 
tee  of  the  will  of  his  forefathers,  and 
destiny  of  the  state  he  governed.  We 
t  remember  that  wo  are  not  to  judge 
■B  a  man,  nor  even  as  a  king,  but  as  a 
kHio  sovereign  —  a  position  which,  in 
9  countries,  some  man  or  other  must  be 
id  upon  to  fill,  and  where  hardness  and 
ri^  are  forced  by  necessity  even  upon 
kind  and  humane,  if  they  would  do  tneir 
I  well.  Indulgence  is  demanded  by  his- 
as  for  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  and  we 
x>ld  to  think  of  her,  not  as  a  woman,  but 
responsible  sovereign — responsible  both 
od  and  man.  We  must  extend  even  a 
ter  degree  of  charity  to  the  memory  of 
[alien  foe,  and  judge  of  him  as  a  sover- 
,  responsible  indeed  to  Ood,  but  irre- 
rible  to  man,  and  acting  in  that  most 
mit  of  all  positions  according  to  the 
ness  of  the  light  that  was  in  him.  The 
res  of  his  actions,  stupendous  in  them- 

•  and  consequences,  are  laid  bare  else- 
re;  but  the  veil  has  not  been  raised  to 
nor  should  we  wish  it  raised.  Under 
w  restrictive  circumstances,  Nicholas  of 
na  lived  the  life  of  an  antique  hero,  and, 
liink  we  may  say,  at  last  died  the  death 

Christian.  At  least,  if  any  evidence  is 
le  gotten  from  deathbeds,  the  evidence 
lis  deathbed  all  tended  that  way.  And 
r  death,  we  are  told,  '^  at  first  the  face  of 
corpse  was  very  much  sunk  and  fallen 
but  in  the  evening  the  fine  features  had 
sue  more  imposing  than  ever,  from  their 
se  and  regularity." 

IS  well  that  he  died,  like  Caesar,  with 
lignity  wrapped  about  him.  We  should 
liaire  wished  him  to  die  otherwise.  His 
B,  like  his  virtues,  were  those  of  a  king, 
it  would  have  been  a  shock  to  the  feel- 
of  the  world,  if,  like  Napoleon  I.,  in  his 
days  he  had  undergone  unkingly  degra- 
ms.  As  to  the  probable  influence  of  his 
li  on  the  destinies  of  Europe,  on  the 
uct  of  the  war,  on  the  fate  of  the  world, 
hardly  yet  possible  to  form  any  well- 
nded  conjecture.  The  eflfects  of  the 
ng  away  of  a  great  man  are  not  imme- 

•  We  recollect  that  this  was  remarked 


at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Great  Duke. 
Until  the  Russian  war  broke  out  he  was  not 
really  missed.  Would  he  have  dissuaded 
from  the  Crimean  expedition?  We  cannot 
tell.  Would  Russia  have  gone  to  war  with 
us  at, all  during  his  lifetime?  We  cannot 
tell ;  probably  not.  But  certain  it  is  that  in 
the  recriminations  consequent  on  the  disas- 
ters of  this  war,  his  counsels  have  been  pain- 
fully missed,  and  one  or  two  words  of  his 
would  have  been  paid  for  by  untold  treas- 
ure. Nor  can  we  yet  tell  what  effect  the 
death  of  Nicholas  will  have  on  the  future  of 
Europe.  Though  Nicholas  is  dead,  his 
death  has  scarcely  yet  been  realized  by  the 
world.  It  is  natural  that  Alexander  II. 
should  profess  his  intention  to  continue  his 
father's  policy  ;  but  the  question  is.  Has  the 
mantle  of  Nicholas  fallen  on  his  shoulders  ? 
There  arc  ten  chances  to  one  against  it.  The 
military  power  of  Russia 'is  where  it  was  at 
the  death  of  Nicholas.  But  Nicholas  was 
not  a  consummate  general,  though  he  knew 
how  to  choose  generals,  and  was  a  brave  and 
good  soldier  himself.  What  will  be  missed 
first  by  Russia  is  that  name  which  overawed 
half  Europe,  and  seemed  to  realize  in  a  dis- 
tant capital,  through  ambassadors  and  agents, 
the  magnificent  presence  of  the  man. 

To  (iermany — even  to  the  courts  connect- 
ed by  family  alliance  with  him — the  removal 
of  the  late  Czar  must  be  like  the  removal  of 
a  nightmare.  It  cannot  be  agreeable  to  any 
prince  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  his  subjects, 
least  so  to  a  prince  whose  dominions  are  not 
larger  than  the  county  of  Rutland,  for  then 
the  difference  assumes  the  complexion  of  a 
quarrel  in  the  same  household.  Yet  many 
of  the  petty  German  princes  have  noton- 
ously  been  on  bad  terms  with  their  subjects, 
in  consequence  of  promising  constitutions 
and  other  privileges,  and  not  performing 
these  promises.  Tu  what 'are  we  to  attribute 
their  reluctance  to  gain  popularity  at  an  easy 
rate,  except  to  their  dread  of  the  Russian  in- 
cubus, which,  whenever  their  hearts  warmed 
towards  their  people,  and  they  felt  inclined 
to  fraternize  with  them,  and  play  king,  lords, 
and  commons  in  miniature,  rose  up  like  an 
embodied  Remorse,  and  warned  them  back 
to  the  gloom  and  isolation  of  despotism, 
which,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  ruled, 
must  be  in  all  cases  a  most  ungenial  position 
for  the  ruler  ?  The  French  proverb, 

"  Ponr  etre  henreux 
II  faut  Stre  denx,'* 

holds  good   in  this  case  as  in  all  others. 
Friendship  is    impossible  when    one    man 
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knows  that  he  is  entirely  m  the  power  of 
another.  Marriage,  in  its  true  and  loyal 
sense,  is  nearly  impossible  also ;  hence  the 
Sultana  of  Turkey  is  not  considered  a  wife, 
and  is  consistently  not  considered  so.  Thus 
a  despot  on  a  small  scale  forfeits  happiness 
for  no  adequate  remuneration ;  and  what  is 
the  sublime  in  the  place  of  the  Czar,  becomes 
the  ridiculous  in  the  place  of  the  Gross-her- 
zofi^  or  the  Elector.  No  doubt,  many  of  them 
wiTl  be  ghd  to  escape  from  a  false  position, 
and  the  death  of  the  Czar  will  be  a  positive 
relief  to  them.  As  for  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  his  great  resources  and  enormous  stand- 
ing army,  his  position  is  and  has  been  most 
degrading.  Should  his  policy  change  from 
this  time,  he  will  get  no  credit  for  it,  as  it 
will  be  at  once  said  that  he  changed  because 
the  fear  of  the  Czar  was  taken  away  from 
him.  The  plea  of  family  affection, — a  selfish 
plea  in  the  mouth  of  a  responsible  being 
— will  avail  him  not,  for  the  wishes  of  the 
deceased  are  as  sacred  to  family  affection  as 
the  wishes  of  the  living.  The  most  plausi- 
ble motive  for  his  vaccillation  and  double- 
dealing  will  still  remain,  and  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed that  his  wish  to  assume  it  will  still  pre- 
vent his  joining  the  Western  Powers — we 
mean,  a  fear  of  .French  aggrandizement. 
Not  that  Europe  will  ever  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve in  the  prominence  of  this  motive  in  the 
mind  of  Frederick,  for  unless  the  neutrality 
can  be  preserved  throughout,  the  future  and 
contingent  danger  will  be  realized  immedi- 
ately, and  the  first  effect  of  Prussia  turn- 
ing her  back  on  civilization  will  be  the  test- 
ing the  strength  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  a 
French  army  under  the  walls  of  Mayence, 
not  for  the  first  time  in  history.  We  fear 
that,  under  present  circumstances,  the  diffi- 
culty of  Prussia  joining  the  Western  Powers, 
unless  her  people  take  courage  and  force  her 
king,  is  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
Her  court  will  cling  to  the  neutrality  like  a 
limpet  to  the  rock. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lesser  German 
princes  will  not  be  ashamed  to  own  that 
they  were  afraid  of  the  Czar — rather,  we 
suppose,  of  what  he  would  say  than  of  what 
he  could  do — and  they  will  throw  their  small 
dress-swords  into  the  same  scale  with  the 
heavy  sabre  of  Austria.  Germany  will  at 
last  feel  her  danger,  and  rise  to  fight  for 
her  own  rights ;  and  at  the  very  last,  Prus- 
sia, partly  from  shame  to  draw  her  sword 
against  the  Fatherland,  partly  from  fear  of 
being  left  behind,  may  consent  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  Austria,  with  a  hope  of  overtak- 
ing and  finally  heading  her,  which  will  prob- 


ably not   be   realized.    We  can  fancy  the 
ineffable   disgust  with   which    all  patriotie 
Prussians  must  regard  the  conduct  of  their 
king.      We  believe  that  Austria  has  beea 
kept  back  from  a  hearty  adherence  to  tlie 
Western  policy,  more  by  her  own  mtenal 
difficulties,  than  by  any  personal  likingfor 
or  personal  dread  of  the  late  Czar.     Witk 
a  disaffected  Hungary,  a  disaffected  Italy,  a 
disaffected  Bohemia,  and  Germany  dbomud 
and  cowed  by  Russia,  no  wonder  that  she 
stood  aloof.     If  she  moves  now  in  the  right 
direction,  she  has  a  fairer  opportunity  than 
ever  of  taking  the  lead  of  Germany;  and 
the  house  of  Hapsburgh  may  be  itself  re- 
stored, even  in  these  latter  days,  to  a  position 
which  may  remind  the  world  of  ancient  glo- 
ries.    Certainly^,  she  will  be  guilty  of  a  piece 
of  **  magnificent  ingratitude     towards  Rus- 
sia ;  but  the  gratitude  due  to  the  preserver 
is  surely  cancelled  when  the  preserver  be- 
comes the  invader.    And  Austria  has  beea 
invaded  by  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.     If 
Germany  joins   against  Russia,  as  we  hope 
and  eventually  believe  she  nvill,  Poland  will 
be  restored  to  some  kind  of  nationality — as 
far,  no  doubt,  as  is  really  practicable.     Hun— 
gary  will  also  be  restored,  and  more  easily^ 
for  the  young  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  ha^ 
not  personally  offended  the  Hungarians,  ha^ 
nothing  to  do  but  to  restore  to  them  thei^ 
ancient  rights,  and  become  King  of  Hungary 
to  them  mstead  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  t<^ 
secure  their  affections,  and  give  its  pristine 
strength  to  that  right  arm  which,  as  against 
Russia,  is  now  paralyzed.     Hungary  and  Po- 
land are  the  two  great  outworks,  the  detache(3 
forts  which  ought  to  protect  the  enciente  con-' 
tinuie  of  Germany  from  the  approaches  of 
Russia.     It  is  most  pitiable  that  Russia  has 
already  got  such  hold  upon  them  that  she 
will  be  hard  to  drive  out.   We  wonder  if  the 
Germans   ever  study   the  map  of  Europe. 
Probably  they  halve  never  seen  the  map  in 
Mr.  Urquhart's  book.     A  glance  at  that  map 
would  alarm  them.     Russia  has  not  pene- 
trated into  Germany  only,  or  penetrated  only 
into  Turkey,  but  her  frontier  has  been  advanc- 
ed all  round  pretty  regularly,  as  with  the  wash 
of  a  mighty  spring-tide.   The  most  alarming 
part  of  the  business  is,  that,  should  the  tide 
rise  higher,  there  are  no  natural  barriers  to 
stop  it.     All  is  plain  and  level  before  it ;  it 
has  only  to  sweep  on  and  on.     There  is  no 
Switzerland,  no  Pyrenees  or  Grampians  in 
the  way.     There  is  the  Hartz,  and  there  are 
the  Carpathians,  but  these  mountains  will  be 
but  as  reefs  to  b«  last  covered :  they  will 
not  present  a  solid  wall  to  the  advancing 
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bare  is  no  hope  but  in  the  manhood 
tm  Europe,  and  the  united  and  de- 
.  resistance  of  the  German  and  Scan- 
Tuces,  joined,  perhaps,  with  the 
to  their  ponderous  enemy,  the  Scla- 
.ee.  It  is  as  with  the  Dutch  and 
ly  position,  a  life-and-death  strugde, 
and  individual  existence  dependmg 
niiiff  out  the  sea,  and  keeping  the 
uiia.  One  weak  place  will  do  as  well 
er:  the  rushing  tide  will  soon  make 
*,  a  thoroughfare  in  that  weak  place, 
which  the  sea  of  barbaric  horse, 
1  artillery,  will  sweep,  destroying 
BStroy.  Many  a  time  before  has  this 
u,  and  many  a  time  has  it  ebbed. 
irashed  as  far  as  Paris ;  again  it  was 
when  Diebitch  was  stopt  at  Adria- 
id  it  rbse  higher  then  than  ever  be- 
i  ebbings,  which  were  probably  only 
one  of  nature,  were  attributed  to 
eiatioD  of  Nicholas,  who,  like  the 


fabled  Poseidon,  might  well  have  been  called 
the  "  Earth-shaker ;"  and  he  seemed  to.  have 
the  power  of  storm  and  calm  in  his  hands 
over  this  mighty  sea.  His  removal  from  the 
scene  will  soon  show  the  extent  of  his  per- 
sonal influence.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Eu- 
rope now  lies  open,  to  a  great  extent,  to  this 
Sclavonian  inundation ;  we  may  hope  that 
the  death  of  Nicholas  will  prove  that  change 
of  the  moon  which  produces  the  turning  of 
the  tide,  and  that,  before  it  has  time  to  rise 
again  for  the  last,  the  fatal  flow,  Europe  will 
look  to  her  defences,  and  not  forget,  while 
she  makes  all  firm  and  sound  around  her, 
that  her  best  defence  is  trust  in  the  greater 
than  all  czars  or  emperors,  whom  even  the 
winds  and  the  waves  obey,  and  who  can  pro- 
duce at  His  bidding,  and  in  a  moment,  from 
the  tumult  of  the  waves  a  great  calm,  from 
the  confusion  of  warring  nations  a  great  and 
a  blessed  peace. 


From  Hogg's  Instructor. 
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the  reader  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
promulgated  by  Dr.  Gall,  that  the 
;be  seat  of  the  mind,  and  that  it  may 
ed  out  into  divisions  and  organs  for 
ipalation  ?  For  myself,  I  am  per- 
DTinced  of  the  general  truth  of  phre- 
Jthough  I  may  doubt  the  particular 
many  phrenologists.  And  it  seems  to 
ID  this  bust  of  Hood  published  with 
IS,  and  said  to  be  correct,  one  can  ac- 
his  peculiarities  and  define  his  genius. 
B  has  written  out  all  great  charac- 
strong  individualities  m  unmistak- 
$f  against  the  smooth  surface  of  her 
ea.  She  throws  them  into  relief,  so 
,  for  manipulation,  like  letters  cut  to 
for  the  blind.  What  every  man  is, 
CD  this  map  of  thought,  and  what- 
»  does  in  the  heart,  is  proclaimed  on 
le-top.  Mr.  Tennyson  went  incog,, 
iend>  to  a  phrenologist.   He  was  un- 


known to  him,  and  kept  silent.  The  phrenolo- 
gist was  not  a  man  of  great  attainments,  but 
it  did  not  take  him  long  to  write  out  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's head  as  one  of  the  finest  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  of  the  grandest  poetic  type.  Even 
so  may  we  read  those  Greek  and  Roman  heads 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  where  the  casts  are  cor- 
rect, for  the  Greek  artists  were  exquisite  phre- 
nologists —  not  that  they  knew  anything  of 
brain-theories,  but  because  they  copied  nature 
so  closely,  and  because  the  characters  they 
represent  are  absolutely  striking  in  the  mani- 
festation of  their  qualities.  The  anatomy  of 
modem  art  does  not  include  conformation  of  a 
brain,  hence  we  see  the  most  ludicrous  things : 
— bloodthirsty  warriors  with  not  destructive- 
ness  enough  to  kill  a  mouse  ;  affection  without 
benevolence;  saints  without  veneration;  and 
beads  of  children  only  made  to  be  exhibited 
for  monstrosities.  A  smattering  of  physiog. 
nomy  sufficeth  them. 
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But  let  us  look  over  the  head  of  Thomas 
Hood,  and  see  whence  Poesy  leapt,  followed 
by  many  merry  -  dancing,  wicked  -  wilted 
sprites,  playful  quips,  and  oddities.  The 
first  ihiog  that  strikes  us  in  this  noble  round 
head,  is  the  diaphanous  look  of  the  face,  and 
the  small  ness  of  the  regions  devoted  to  the 
sense  of  life  and  gusto  of  enjoyment.  There 
is  no  revel  in  physical  health  which  overflows 
in  what  we  term  humor;  for  humor  is  as 
much  the  outcome  of  a  healthy  animalism 
and  a  strong  ruddy  nature,  as  it  is  of  pecu- 
liar conformation  of  brain.  In  this  sense, 
Hood  has  the  mind  but  lacks  the  body  of 
humor. 

But  there  is  another  ingredient  of  humor 
of  which  Hood  has  little — it  is  hope.  His 
hope  is  small.  This  would  sadden  his  na- 
ture, continually  check  its  buoyancy,  and 
forever  prevent  it  reaching  the  reckless  jo- 
viality and  swimming  in  those  floods  of  unc- 
tuous mirth  which  characterize  other  humor- 
ists. His  humor  is  not  so  much  a  rich  feel- 
ing as  a  dry  thought.  He  is  like  those  who 
may  not  feel  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  so 
they  think  them.  He  is  also  restricted  in 
the  imaginative  region;  his  sense  of  sub- 
limity (wonder)  is  not  Urge;  his  ideality  is 
immense.  Here,  again,  he  gains  in  thought 
and  loses  in  feeling.  Thus  he  is  shut  out  of 
the  broader  fields  that  we  reckon  the  domain 
of  humor,  and  conGned  to  the  narrower 
range  of  wit — that  is,  wit  as  understood  in 
our  day.  Here  he  reigns  supreme.  He  is 
the  most  ethereal  of  wits.  He  cannot  be 
coarse,  and  savage,  and  disgusting,  like 
Swift,  because  his  impulses  are  so  moral 
and  so  noble,  his  nature  is  so  full  of  poetry. 
He  cannot  be  cruelly  sarcastic,  because  his 
secretiveness  and  destructiveness  are  so 
small.  In  the  midst  of  his  most  fleering 
ridicule,  there  is  a  smile  of  goodness  and  a 
twinkle  of  kindness.  It's  a  tender  bouI  and 
a  loving  face  behind  the  mocking  mask. 
Though  his  mind  be  swayed  this  way  and 
that,  like  the  flower  in  the  stream,  with 
tricksy  tendencies,  it  always  has  a  deep 
strong  rootage  of  earnestness,  and  anchors 
fast  in  humanity.  He  might  have  been  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  those  rare  fellows  at 
the  Mermaid  Tavern,  because  of  his  brilliant 
parts,  but,  the  welcome  over,  he  would  have 
quietly  shrunk  into  a  corner.  But  the  little 
quiet  man  in  black,  lighting  up  at  times, 
would  have  given  them  many  delightsome 
surprises,  and  called  forth  their  thunders  of 
merriment  with  the  lightning-flashes  of  his 
odd  quips,  humors  subtle  and  grotesque,  and 
sparkUng  repartee.    In  his  head  the  organs 


of  wit,  comparison,  causality,  are  very  fall 
language  is  also  large.    And  they  indicate 
precisehr  the  prominent  features  of  Hood'i 
wit.    He  is  the  greatest  word-twuter  in  tl 
world.    He  detects  analogies  in  worda 
ideas  with  the  rapidity  of  mtuition.  He  p 
duces  his  most  startling  effects  by  antith< 
— the  sudden  contrast  and  explosion  of  op 
posites.    And  by  virtue  of  his  organi: 
he  is  just  the  personification  of  antithesn 
—  large  wit  and  small  hope  —  that  m 
laughter  next-door  to  tears;   mirth  with 
mournful  ring  to  it ;  merry  fancies  holdini^ 
the  pall  of  laughter,  or  letting  its  coffin  gentljf* 
into  the  grave ;  light  gracefully  fringing  th» 
skirts  of  darkness;  me  deftly  masong  th^ 
hiding-place  of  death. 

A  nature  like  his,  even  in  moments  of  aoW 
emn  agony,  will  often  break  out  into  bewil^ 
dering  freaks  of  farce,  and  make  such  genu^ 
ine  merriment,  that  the  lookers-on  may  fiuft 
to  see  that  the  heart  is  breaking  down  in  th9 
tragic  depths  that  lie  below  the  sparkling^ 
suriface.     Women  at  such  times,  not  beings 
able  to  possess  their  souls  to  the  same  stretclm 
and  strain,  will  burst  into  hysterical  laughter^ 
when  they  want  to  be  weeping  bitter  tears. 
Hood  always  appears  to  me  to  have  so  deep 
a  sense,  such  a  painful  sense  of  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  existence,  that  it  would  be 
unbearable  if  he  could  not  get  some  Lumor 
out  of   it,  and  phantasie  some   light  and 
merry  moods  of  mind.     His  wit  is  often  set 
to  this  tune,  but  so  perfect  is  his  representa- 
tion, that  you  do  not  see  how  thin  is  the  par- 
tition which  divides  your  laughter  from  his 
sorrows,  and  that  he  is  making  fun  of  his 
own  troubles,  some  of  which  are  deep  as 
death.     In  the  sunshine  of  spirit  which  he 
calls  forth,  he  sets  his  tears  as  very  jewels 
of  wit.     Like  Garrick,  he  can  laugh  on  one 
side  of  the  face  and  cry  on  the  other  ;  and 
some  of  his  touches  of  mirth  surprise  you 
into  tears.     In  his  "  Ode  to  Melancholy,    he 
sings — 

'^  Even  so  the  dark  and  bright  will  kiss — 

The  sunniest  thin^  throw  sternest  shade ; 
And  there  is  even  a  happiness 

That  makes  the  heart  afraid ! 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 

That  sounds  to  idiot-laughter  solely ; 
There's  not  a  string  attun^  to  mirth. 

Bat  has  its  chord  in  melancholy." 

I  have  remarked  that  he  produces  his  great- 
est effects  by  antithesis  (indeed,  that  word 
is  the  sum  of  human  life — the  law  of  the 
universe — the  history  of  the  world.  God 
and  the  Devil — Good  and  Evil — Truth  and 
Error — Man  and  Woman — ^Attraction  and 
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HepoIdoDy  tbese  are  oar  Bublimest  illustra- 
tioiiB  of  antithesia) ;  here  Are  a  few  exam- 
-pies.  In  the  **  Song  of  the  Shirt/'  he  tells 
us  that  the  singer  sat 

"  Sewing  at  once  with  a  double  thread, 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt." 

iad  she  cries, 

**  Oh,  Grod !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  !*' 

What  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  this — 

*'A  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank, 
For  sometimes  falling  there." 

In  the  *'  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,"  he  makes 
tlie  murderer  say  of  his  victim — 

''A  dozen  times  I  groaned.    The  dead 
Had  never  groan*d  but  twice." 

.Andy  speaking  of  the  dead  hody, 

^  There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look 
That  murder  could  not  kill." 

Sat  turning  to  a  more  cheerful  suhject,  we 
shall  find  this  antithesis  come  to  a  climax  in 
tha  "  Parental  Ode  to  my  Son,  three  years 
and  five  months  old."     Here  we  have  the 
prose  and  poetry  of  Childhood  written  in 
parallel  lines,  and  startling  but  truthful  con- 
trast.    Unless  the  reader  is  accustomed  to 
have  to  write  against  time,  and  the  brightest 
strains  of  thought  jangled  by  a  child,  or 
ehildreuy  boisterously  appealing  to  the  pa- 
rental anxiety,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reach  the 
full  frnition  of  this  delicious  ode.     But  it's 
worth  going  through  the  necessary  process, 
to  reap  its  full  enjoyment : — 

'*  Thou  happy,  happy  elf ! 
(Bat  stop — first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear) 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself! 
(My  love,  he  s  poking  peas  into  his  ear !) 
Thon  merry,  laughing  sprite ! 
With  spirits  feather-light, 
Untouch'd  by  sorrow  and  unsoil'd  by  sin, 
(Good  heavens!    the  child  is  swallowing  a 
pin !) — 

*•  Thou  little  tricksy  Puck ! 
With  antic  loys  so  funnily  bestuck, 
Light  as  the  singing-bird  that  wings  the  air ! 
(The  door !  the  door !  he'll  tumble  down  the 
stair !) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  pire ; 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  afire !) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy, 
In  Love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a 
link, 
.    Thou  idol  of  thy  parents  (Drat  the  boy  ! 
There  goes  my  ink !) — 


Thon  cherub — but  of  earth ; 
Fit  playfellow  for  Fays  by  moonlight  pale. 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  it's  tail !) 
Thou    human    humming- bee>    extracting 
honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 

Sinsing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny 
(Another  tumble — that's  his  precious  nose  I) — 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope ! 
(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping- 
rope  !) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamp'd  from  nature's 

mint, 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint  ?) 

Thou  young  domestic  dove ! 
(He'll  have  that  jug  ofi*  with  another  shove !) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest ! 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best  ?) 

Little  epitome  of  man ! 
(He'll  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan  !) 
Touch'd  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning 
life, 

(He's  got  a  knife  !) 

Thou  enviable  being, 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foresee- 
ing, 

Play  on,  play  on. 

My  elfin  John ! 

To«(S  the  light  ball,  bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick !) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down, 
PromptinfiT  the  face  grotesque  and  antic  brisk, 

with  many  a  lamb-like  frisk. 
(He'd  got  the  scissors  snipping  at  your  gown  !) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose ! 
(Go  to  your  mother,  child,   and  wipe  your 

nose!) 
Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  south ; 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  month  !) 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  brilliant  as  its  star ! 
(I  wish  that  window  bad  an  iron  bar !) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove  ! 

(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write  unless  he's  sent  above !)" 

Bacon  has  remarked,  that  there  is  no  exqui- 
isite  beauty  that  has  not  some  strangeness  in 
its  proportions.  Hood  is  a  master  of  this  unex- 
pectedness, whether  it  startles  with  its  laugh- 
ter in  his  rich  grotesquerie,  or  surprises  with 
its  rapid  and  crushing  lyrical  energy  in 
thunder-strokes  of  thought.  He  said  his 
epitaph  should  be — "  Here  lies  the  man  who 
spat  more  blood  and  made  more  puns  than 
any  other."  He  was  indeed  a  marvellous 
punster — monarch  of  Pun-land.  All  great 
humorists  and  wits  have  been  fond  of  this 
wit  of  words.  Shakspeare  was  always  mak- 
ing them,  and  Douglas  Jerrold  will  speak  a 
bookful  per  day,  when  in  the  mood. 

But  it  has  always  been  considered  the 
lowest  species  of  wit ;  and  it  took  the  genius 
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of  Hood  to  legitimatize  it,  and  render  it 
respectable.  It  was  a  mat  pity  that  he 
should  have  been  compelled  to  break  up  his 
fire  from  heaven  into  such  small  sparks  and 
brilliant  scintillations.  He  had  to  pick  up 
his  living  at  the  point  of  his  pen,  and  puns 
sold  better  than  poetry.  He  could  turn  any 
and  everything  to  punuing  account,  and 
scattered  them  by  mouthfuls  wherever  he 
went. 

In  him  it  was  tolerable,  because  he  was 
also  a  poet,  and  so  frequently  graced  it  with 
the  presence  of  poetry.  But,  since  he  set 
the  ezapiple,  it  has  been  followed  by  many 
who  have  rendered  the  maker  of  puns  a 
being  to  be  avoided  by  all  earnest  men,  be- 
cause nothing  is  sacred  to  his  touch,  no 
sanctuary  safe  from  his  grinning  irreverence. 
Hood's  lowest  wit  has  a  delicate  aroma, 
while  that  of  these  fellows  stinks  of  smoke 
and  stale  beer.  Every  one  who  can  make  a 
pun  now  sets  up  for  a  wit.  It  is  the  age  of 
punning,  and  penman  almost  signi6es  pun- 
man.  Poor  dear  Tom  Hood  and  Laman 
Blanchard  have  something  to  answer  for  in 
all  this  broad -grin  pasquinado.  If  they 
could  see  what  their  flashing  mirth,  rollick- 
ing humor  and  sparkling  wit  have  ended 
in — what  barnacles  have  stuck  on  to  the 
bulk  of  their  fame  to  swim  with  them,  they 
might  well  wish  to  forswear  their  claim  to 
the  foundership  of  what  is  called  the  "  Punch 
School."  Not  a  word  against  *•  Punch"  it- 
self. Having  the  spirit  of  Jerrold  and  Edi- 
torial Lemon,  it  requires  a  little  water;  or 
how  could  it  be  Punch  ?  Only,  sometimes 
we  could  wish  for  a  little  less  of  the  third 
ingredient.  But  around  this  **  Punch"  there 
do  congregate  a  company  of  conceited  pup- 
pies who  have  grown  into  sad  dogs.  They 
return  the  fumes  of  Punch  in  the  most 
vapid  effusions.  Mr.  Punch — to  change  our 
illustration — draws  the  crowd  together,  and 
these  literary  mountebanks  perform  their 
antics,  and  pick  up  their  halfpence  at  the 
outskirts.  This  would  not  be  so  bad  if  con- 
fined to  the  public  street ;  but  when  the  day 
is  done,  and  the  out-door  exhibition  is  endea, 
they  disband,  and  individually  inflict  their  an- 
cient jokes  and  sorry  sleight-of-hand  on  many 
unprotected  circles  of  society.  This  ambi- 
tion to  say.  smart  things,  and  to  be  thought 
funny,  is  working  fatally  in  the  literature  of 
the  day,  and  is  sapping  the  very  root  of  all 
earnestness.  A  man  will  soon  have  to  be 
ashamed  of  all  serious  earnestness  in  the 
presence  of  these  modern  Samsons,  who 
wear  such  long  hair,  and  slay  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass.     Nor  can  we  tolerate  all  the 


senseless  levity  that  in  certiun  quarters 
fast  eating  out  the  sturdy  spirit  of  cor  gl(^  — 
rious  Saxon  language,  or,  without  protesi 
permit  these  eunuchs  of  thought  to  repli 
the  lofty  English  of  Shakspeare,  and  Mil 
and  the  great  divines,  with  the  slang  of 
cider-cellars,  and  the  cantology  of  puppy- 
dom.     We  have  all  had  too  much  of 
irreverence  and  losel  levity.    Life  is  too  real.^ 
too  earnest,  too  solemn  a  thing,  to  be  spen^^ 
in  producing  or  in  reading  such  light  liten — 
ture.     We  want  something  more  of  the  IroD^ 
side  earnestness  in  individual  character,  icB. 
our  books,  and  in  the  national  life.    Eame^^ 
ness  is  the  root  of  greatness  and  heroism. 
**They  were  in  earnest,"  and  not  **The7' 
were  only  joking,"  is  the  epitaph  which  his- 
tory has  inscribed  in  letters  of  light,  or  oC 
blood,  on  the  tombs  of  her  illustrious — tho 
heroes,  martyrs,  and  teachers. 

Hood  has  been  charged  with  being  irrelig^ 
ious,  because  he  was  unmerciful  to  the  ''  unco 
gude"  in  their  own  conceit — ^those  who  mako 
long  prayers  in  the  market-place,  and  pull 
long  faces  in  the  vestry — those  who  wear 
their  religion  like  a  Sunday  cloak,  which  is 
brushed  up  once  a  week,  and  put  on  when 
the  apron  of  trade  is  cast  aside ;  the  pile  of 
which  cloak  he  would  occasionally  stroke 
backwards  and  ruffle  its  equanimity.    He 
ridiculed  pretence;  he  hated  humbug;  he 
exposed  all  lying  abominations,  all  Pharisai- 
cal cant — but  re&gion !  never.  Take  the  ode 
to  "  Rae  Wilson,"  which  we  consider  one  of 
the  finest  defences  of  genuine  religion  ever 
made.    Remember  that  a  man  is  building  for 
truth  when  he  destroys  that  which  is  false ; 
and  that  is  just  what  Hood  does  in  this  ode. 
The  wolf's  clothing,  the  mask  of  hypocrisy, 
and  the  suit  of  sanctimony,  are  here  stripped 
off  the  quacks  and  pretenders,  and  consumed 
to  ashes  in  the  fires  of  his  scorn  and  wit.    I 
quote  a  bit  of  his  mind  and  creed  ;  and  if  the 
reader  think  him  wrong  and  blind,  who,  as  he 
himself  says — 

**  Who  would  rash  at  a  benighted  man, 
And  give  h«ra  two  black  eyes  for  being  blind  ?'* 

"  I  do  confess  that  I  abhor  and  shrink 
From  schemes,  with  a  relif^oas  willy-willy, 
That  frown  upon  St.  Giles's  sins,  but  blink 
The  peccadilloes  of  all  Piccadilly. 
My  soul  revolts  at  all  such  base  hypocrisy, 
And  will  not,  dare  not,  fancy  in  accord 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  with  an  exclusive  lord 

Of  this  world's  aristocracy. 
It  will  not  own  a  notion  so  unholy, 
As  thinking  that  the  rich  by  easy  trips 
May  go  to  heaven,  whereas  the  poor  and  lowly 
Must  work  their  passage  as  they  do  in  ships. 
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rt  ferroents  not  with  the  bigot's  leaven; 
da  I  view  with  toleration  thorough ; 
m  a  horror  of  regarding  heaven 
lody's  rotten  borough. 

:  tmah  the  gospel  in  my  books, 
IS  upon  the  public  mind  intrude  it : 
tboQght,  nice  Otaheitan  cooks, 
was  fit  to  eat  till  I  had  chewM  it. 

may  cry,  *  Church !  Church  !'  at  every 

rd, 

>  more  piety  than  other  people : 

'to  not  reckoned  a  religious  bird, 

I  it  keeps  a-cawing  from  a  steeple. 

tly  confess,  that  I  would  binder 

ottish  member's  legislative  rigs, 

Fbat  spiritual  PinJar 

oks  on  erring  souls  as  straying  pigs, 

bit  be  lashed  by  law  wherever  found, 

iten  to  the  church  as  to  the  parish 

nd. 

I  a  vital  topic,  sure  'tis  odd, 

■eh  a  man  may  differ  from  his  neigh- 

Bbea  worship  freely  given  to  God ; 
r  wants  to  make  it  statute-labor — 
«d  distinction  in  a  line  to  draw, 
08  to  lead  us  to  the  skies  above, 

r — Sir ,  and  his  love  of  law, 

4be  Saviour,  with  his  law  of  love.'' 

i  pioture  as  the  following  is  scarcely 
be  in  favor  with 

hypocrites  that  ope  heaven's  door 
sqaious  to  the  man  of  riches, 
pot  the  wicked,  barelegged  poor 
arish  stocks  instead  of  breeches." 

•  ahall  deny  that  it  has  many  life- 
iy  and  why  should  it  not  be  thos 


yon  servitor  of  God  and  Mammon, 
lading  up  his  Bible  with  his  ledger, 
gospel  texts  with  trading  gammon, 
Meg  saint,  a  spiritual  hedger, 
icks  his  rigid  Sabbath,  so  to  speak, 
t  the  wicked  remnant  of  the  week ; 
ig  bet  against  his  sinful  bias. 
)  that  I  am,'  he  whispers  to  himself, 
cheat— do  anything  for  pelf; 
o  on  earth  can  say  1  am  not  pious  ?' " 

golden  nuggets  of  wit  and  wisdom 
picked  out  of  the  poem  of  "  Miss 
»g  and  her  Precious  Leg  "  —  that 
satire  on  the  love  and  worship  of 
lowing  down  to  the  golden  calf,  so 
^  in  the  time  of  Hood,  but  which  is 
inknown  to  the  world  in  which  we 


live  at  present.  It  is  supposed  that  "  Miss 
Eilmanseg*'  and  Jerrold's  "Man  Made  of 
Money"  gave  the  death-blow  to  that  vice 
which  was  wont  to  turn  so  many  of  those 
human  beings  into  two-legged  guinea-pigs, 
Who  preferred  that  transformation  to  tne 
more  hirsute  one  accorded  by  Circe  to  the 
devotees  that  besieged  her  shrine.  The 
father  of  Miss  Kilmanseg  is  thus  finely 
sketched : — 

**  And  Sir  Jacob  the  father  strutted  and  bow'd. 
And  smiled  to  himself,  and  laughed  aloud. 
To  think  of  his  heiress  and  daughter ; 
And  then  in  his  pockets  he  made  a  srope, 
And  then,  in  the  fulness  of  joy  and  nope, 
Seem'd  washing  his  hands  with  invisible  soap. 

In  imperceptible  water. 
He  had  roU'd  in  money  like  nigs  in  mud. 
Till  it  seem'd  to  have  enter'd  into  his  blood 

By  some  occult  projection. 
And  his  cheeks,  instead  of  a  healthy  hue, 
As  yellow  as  any  guinea  grew, 
Making  the  common  phrase  seem  true. 

About  a  rich  complexion." 

It  is  time  we  turn  from  Hood  the  Punster, 
to  Hood  the  Poet.  The  punster  has  par- 
tially taken  the  shine  out  of  the  poet,  on  ac- 
count of  his  brilliancy.  And  so  great  was 
his  wit,  so  excellent  his  fooling,  that  many 
are  apt  to  forget  how  richly  he  was  other- 
wise endowed — how  rare  was  his  ethereal 
fancy — how  deep  the  faculty  divine — how 
clear  the  poet's  vision.  But  he  lived  hy 
literature,  and  he  made  puns  when  he  should 
have  been  writing  immortal  poems.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  serious  sweetness  and  deli- 
cate fancy,  take  the  ''  Death-Bed.*' 

"  We  watch'd  her  breathing  through  the  night, 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seem'd  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about. 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers, 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied— 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad. 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  mom  than  ours." 

As  a  companion  piece,  we  auote  two  re- 
markable stanzas,  to  note,  in  adaition  to  their 
calm  chaste  beauty,  the  allusion  to  the  smell 
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of  earth  comiog  and  going  as  health  ebbed 
and  returned.  A  near  relation  of  mine, 
three  days  before  death,  begged  for  a  sod  of 
earth,  and  she  hugged  it,  smelling  it  as 
though  it  had  been  a  bunch  of  flowers,  con- 
tinually praising  its  fragrance  until  she  died. 

"  Farewell,  Life !  my  eenses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim : 
Thronging  shadows  cload  the  light. 
Like  the  advent  of  the  niffht — 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still. 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill ; 
Strong  the  earthy  odor  grows —      ' 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose! 

Welcome,  Life !  the  spirit  strives ! 
Strength  retarns  and  hope  revives ; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  morn — 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom ; 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold — 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould  !*' 

Hood's  longer  poems  possess  evidence  that 
he  could  rise  into  the  region  of  pure  imagin- 
ation. The  '*  Iliiunted  House"  is  a  true  out- 
come of  the  creative  faculty.  "  Hero  and 
Leander"  is  also  a  very  lovely  poem ;  per- 
haps too  full  of  fond  conceits  and  quaint 
turns  of  thought,  but  the  old  subject  shines 
out  bravely  in  the  jewels  that  it  wins  from 
the  poet's  dalliance.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  picture  of  the  mermaid,  so  lovingly  fond- 
ling the  dead  body  of  Leander  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  realized  by  the  painter's  brush — 
if  that  be  possible. 

"  Here  thou  shalt  live,  beneath  this  secret  dome, 
An  ocean-bower ;  defended  by  the  shade 
Of  quiet  waters,  a  cool  emerald  gloom 

To  lap  thee  all  about.    Nay,  be  not  fray'd. 
Those  are  but  shady  fishes  that  sail  by, 
Like  antic  cloudd  across  my  liquid  sky ! 

Look  how  the  sun-beam  burns  upon  their  scales, 
And  showtf  rich  glimpses  of  their  Tyrian 
skins  ; 
They  flash  small  lightnings  from  their  vigorous 

tails, 
And  winkint;  stars  are  kindled  at  their  fins. 

Now,  lay  thine  ear  against  this  golden  sand, 
And  thou  shalt  hear  the  music  of  the  sea. 

Those  hollow  tunes  it  plays  agninst  the  laud  : 
Is  't  not  a  rich  and  wondrous  melody  ? 

I  have  Iain  hours,  and  fancied  in  its  tone 

I  heard  the  languages  of  ages  gone. 

With  that  she  stoops  above  his  brow,  and  bids 
Her  busy  hands  forsake  his  tangled  hair, 

And  tenderly  lifl  up  those  coffer-lids. 
That  she  may  gaze  upon  the  jewels  there — 


Like  babes  that  pluck  an  early  bad  apart. 
To  know  the  damty  color  of  its  heart. " 

This  poem  is  as  wealthy  in  poetic  thought 
as  that  same  sea  is  of  gems,  and  it  has  bent 
home-thrusts  of  pathos  unexcelled.  In  ihi 
"Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies/'  there b 
a  bloom  of  poetry  freshly  caught  from  fray- 
land,  as  it  existed  in  the  dewy  morning  of 
imagination.  We  have  looked  upon  Hood  in 
various  phases  of  his  manifold  character,  and 
now  come  to  the  grandest  and  most  endnr- 
ing — the  poet  of  the  poor. 

Tlie  life  of  the  poor  1  how  full  it  is  of  pe- 
culiar poetry.  What  a  poet  he  will  be  who 
shall  one  day  burst  upon  the  wondering 
world  and  tell  the  tearful  story — tearful  for 
joy  and  for  sorrow  !  Tell  the  heroic  histo- 
ries there  inscribed  on  poverty's  prison  walk, 
to  hear  which »  alone,  life  were  worth  liTing 
for.  Write  the  unwritten  poetry,  chronicle 
the  unknown  greatness  and  the  wasted  brav- 
ery, the  love  strong  as  death,  the  sacrifioe 
deep  as  the  grave,  the  lonely  wrestlings  with 
the  devil,  the  burnings  of  precious  life-fur- 
niture, just  to  make  a  blaze  wherewith  to 
scare  away  the  wolf  hunger  that  was  howl- 
ing at  the  door,  and  glaring  in  at  the  wb- 
dow,  for  some  beloved  s  sake !  The  temp- 
tation, the  struggle,  the  fall,  and  the  victory, 
on  hidden  stages  of  human  life.  What  a  pic- 
ture to  weep  exulting  tears  over,  is  that  in 
"Alton  Locke"  (copied  from  life),  where  the 
poor  seamstress,  though  starving,  rejoices 
that  she  is  ugly  and  deformed,  and,  there- 
fore, unmarketable  among  those  who  pur- 
chase the  defiled  name  of  Love  I  and  many 
such  an  iris  of  loveliness  has  been  painted  on 
the  dark  background  of  poverty,  many  sueh 
a  mora]  glory  has  gilded  the  shioiog  ones  of 
the  damp  cellar  and  foodless  garret. 

Hood  has  but  snatched  a  leaf  from  the 
great  book  of  poetry  that  has  been  buried 
in  this  hiding-place,  where  it  was  little  im- 
agined to  be  concealed ;  and  the  world  will 
applaud  the  effort  forever.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  a  poor  outcast  girl,  friend- 
less and  homeless,  pelted  by  the  pitiless  wind 
and  rain,  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn, 
hounded  out  of  society,  till  she  madly 
plunged  off  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  hid  her 
frenzied  eyes  in  the  cold  but  welcoming  hands 
of  death,  would  have  called  forth  a  strain  of 
poetry  that  should  thrill  to  the  heart  of  uni* 
versa]  humanity,  and  melt  the  hard  stem 
world  into  tears.  The  thing  had  occurred 
many  a  time  and  oft,  and  the  announcement 
had  been  made  at  a  million  breakfast- ta- 
bles, without  any  lifting    of   eyes  or  eye- 
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wi.  The  callons  Lerite  Society  bad  seen 
ondred  sach  wrecks — a  hundred  such 
iides,  who  had  taken  the  leap,  in  the  dark 
Aight,  from  the  fatal  Bridge  of  Sighs, 

it  had  passed  on  its  way  with  mirth  and 
uCy  sinning  and  suflfering,  glorying  and  re- 
iog,  but  all  unheeding  of  the  victims  and 
wreckages  that  were  strown  by  the  way- 
•  But  the  poet — the  good  Samaritan — 
les  by,  and  the  wounded  are  soothed  by 
healing  hand,  and  the  dead  have  decent 
ial,  with  the  unction  of  melodious  tears. 

dark,  the  mean,  the  abject,  are  instantly 
ated,  and  the  dead  past  lifts  a  radiant 
w,  io  the  light  of  his  loving  countenance. 
I  the  blessed  and  Christlike  privilege  of 
trr  to  take  to  her  bosom  whatsoever  the 
id  hath  cast  out.  In  her  large  heart  is 
a  for  what  the  sects  are  too  narrow  for. 

will  take  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the  blind, 

the  leprous,  and  restore  them  to  the  hu- 
i  fold.  She  will  discover  a  soul  of  good 
lings  evil,  and  penetrate  to  the  fountain- 
1  of  the  waters  of  love,  in  the  nature 
re  it  is  choked  up  with  weeds  and  dust. 

will  seek  to  win  back  the  fallen  and  de- 
led, and  set  the  spirit  once  again  upon  the 
me  it  has  lost.  And  thus,  from  the  death 
i  poor  forsaken  suicide,  does  the  poet 
id  draw  lesEons  of  charity,  and  pleads 
1  such  a  tender  pity,  as  though  it  were 
Toice  of  a  loving  sister,  till  the  hardest 
ft  is  touched,  and  tears  stand  in  the  eyes 
hose  who  seldom  weep. 

"  Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care ; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Yoang,  and  so  fair ! 
Touch  her  not  scornfully ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 

Gentle  and  humanly — 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her, 
AH  that  remains  of  her 

Now,  is  pure  womanly  ! 
Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny. 

Rash  and  nndutiful : 
Past  all  dishonor, 
Death  has  left  on  her 

Only  the  beautiful. 
Still,  fur  all  slips  of  hers. 

One  of  Eve*d  family — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 

Oozing  so  clammily. 
Perishing  gloomily, 
Sparr'd  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity,] 
Bominff  insanity,' 

Into  her  rest. 
Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast ! 


I  Atoning  her  weakness. 

Her  evil  behavior, 
And  leaving  with  meekness 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour." 

With  what  a  shudder  the  prayer  went 
through  startled  society,  pure  and  pleading, 
as  the  sound  of  vespers  breaking  on  the  sat- 
urnalia of  Bacchanals.  Hcod  was  little 
known  to  the  world  as  a  poet,  until  it  recog- 
nized him  one  morning  chanting  this  thrilling 
strain  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  Then  came 
that  terrible  ••  Song  of  the  Shirt"  straight 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms,  fasten- 
ing shirt- like  close  to  naked  nature.  It  was 
a  lightning-flash  of  revelation,  rifling  the 
dark  of  a  long  and  dismal  night,  which  was 
made  up  of  ignorance  above,  and  misery  be- 
low. In  the  middle  of  that  grim  night  did 
that  fearful  glare  and  piercing  cry  wake  up 
the  wealthy  and  the  great  from  their  luxu- 
rious beds  and  "lazy  purples,"  and,  as  they 
looked  down  from  their  high  windows,  the 
poet  showed  them  the  human  lives  they  were 
wearing  out — the  blood  of  little  children 
wrung  out  to  dye  their  costly  crimson — the 
human  hearts  that  were  daily  breaking — the 
thousands  of  humanity's  sons  and  daughters 
that  were  born  to  be  used  up,  starved,  and 
transported  annually,  as  surely  as  corn  is 
grown  to  be  eaten — how  their  path  through 
the  world,  and  the  pavement  of  their  palace 
fronts,  were  strown  with  the  wrecks  of 
trampled  human-kind — how  the  track  of 
their  chariot- wheels  was  followed  with 
groans,  and  curses,  and  tears  of  blood — how 
it  was  their  brethren  who  were  forever 
broken  on  the  wheel  of  their  car  of  progress 
— their  sisters  who  stitched  their  lives  into 
their  work  for  4^d.  per  day,  and  were  driven 
into  the  midnight  streets  and  lanes  to  sell 
the  sweet  name  of  Love  for  bread,  in  order 
that  they  might  eke  out  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence. From  their  lofty  windows  they 
stared  aghast ;  some,  indeed,  cursed  the  voice 
of  the  poet  that  had  so  rudely  broken  their 
voluptuous  dream,  and  they  slunk  back  to 
their  silken  pillows.  But  the  rest  iftnred  on, 
and  could  not  turn  away.  The  **  Song  of 
the  Shirt"  whs  the  tint  summons  of  the  army 
of  the  poor  which  had  besieged  the  citadel 
of  wealth.  The  very  music  of  it  was  like 
the  march  of  ten  thousand  men,  who  come, 
with  dogged  step,  set  teeth,  and  flashing 
eyes,  to  demand  redress  for  their  long  sufler- 
ings  and  wrongs.  It  had  an  ominous  sound. 
Men  looked  at  one  another,  and,  for  every 
poor  one  pale  with  want,  there  was  a  rich 
one  white  with  fear.  The  wealthy  had  not 
known,  or  did  not  care  to  know,  what  want 
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and  wretchedness  existed  around  thenQ,  and 
how  small  a  space  they  were  from  the  gnash- 
ings  of  hunger,  the  effluvia  of  disease,  and 
the  seething  fires  of  revolution.  They  saw 
not,  or  shut  their  eyes  to,  the  scenes  in  which 
the  bravest  human  he.irt  might  well  despair, 
go  mad,  curse  God,  and  die — where  the 
children  of  labor,  born  in  tears,  are  dragged 
up  in  misery,  often  sapped  of  their  nature*s 
finer  feelings,  or  hurried  by  them  into  sin 
and  crime,  in  the  spring  of  life,  robbed  of 
their  manhood,  and  left  to  toil  on,  starving, 
and  starving  still  toil  on,  till  they  end  their 
life's  dark  destiny  in  the  pauper's  grave,  or 
the  convict  cemetery.  None  but  the  poor 
know  what  the  poor  endure.  But  this  song 
led  England  to  see  that  there  were,  in  Lon- 
don alone,  33,500  poor  women,  working  for 
from  2^d.  to  5d.  per  day. 

That  the  splendid  fabrics  of  her  manufac- 
ture were  partly  composed  of  human  life — 
that  England's  hands  were  red  with  the 
blood  of  her  martyred  children,  that  her 
throne  was  built  on  broken  hearts,  and  the 
root  of  her  greatness  drew  its  sustenance 
from  lotting  humanity — it  rang  through  Eng- 
land like  the  tnimpet  that  calls  to  judgment, 
or  like  the  voice  of  the  prophet  of  old,  seek- 
ing for  the  ten  righteous  men  to  save  the 
doomed  city,  and  it  was  successful  in  finding 
them  in  time  to  avert  the  coming  destruc- 
tion. It  touched  the  truest  and  tenderest 
string  in  the  heart  of  aristocracy.  Society 
began  to  investigate  the  appalling  truth,  it 
went  down  into  the  dens  of  poverty,  and  saw 
what  a  real  hell  was  there.  It  discovered, 
that  side  by  side  with  our  boasted  magnifi- 
cence was  the  most  hideous  squalor,  and  the 
most  alarming  misery.  Sympathy  for  starv- 
ed seamstresses,  and  tailors  sweated  down 
to  starvation-point,  was  roused,  and  speedily 
became  active  in  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  Hood  took  the  "  shirt''  from  the 
hands  of  that  poor  woman  who  sat  in  unwo- 
manly rags,  and  turned  it  into  a  very  Nessus 
shirt  on  the  back  of  England.  The  "  Song 
of  the  Shirt"  called  forth  a  tide  of  feeling 
80  strong  and  impetuous,  that  it  threw  down 
and  overleaped  many  an  ancient  barrier  that 
had  80  long  divided  the  rich  from  the  poor. 
It  was  an  equivalent  for  the  horrible  poor- 
law  system,  which  severed  the  last  human 
link  between  them — a  link  that  existed  even 
in  feudal  times,  when  the  lord  and  the  serf 
did  meet  sometimes  at  the  hall  or  castle-door, 
and  charity  and  gratitude  shook  hands. 

Who  can  compute  the  influence  that  these 
soogs  exerted  for  good,  or  how  powerfully 
they  contributed  to  bring  about  the  many 


benevolent  and  noble  schemes  pat  forth  a 
adopted,  to  alleviate  the  distress  that  ex 
ed  ?  That  it  was  great,  we  know — h 
great,  we  can  never  know.  This  was  ! 
waking  at  midnight;  and  society  caught 
glimpse,  by  the  light  of  the  poet  s  lamp 
that  great  morning  that  has  yet  to  br 
upon  us,  when  we  shall  look  upon  the  f 
of  each  other,  and  see  them  in  a  new  lig 
and  know  that  we  are  brothers — broth 
who  have  been  tearing  each  other  in 
hand-to-throat  strife,  with  the  gloom  hang 
so  thick  and  heavy  about  us,  and  the  infer 
din  ringing  so  loudly  in  our  ears — brotl 
who,  having  drifted  into  this  Maelstrom 
competition,  like  the  brothers  in  Poe's  t 
are  struggling  in  a  death-struggle  for  the  ] 
8par  of  safety,  endeavoring  to  rise  up  on 
floating  wreck  of  each  other's  fortunes.  W 
a  fearful  waking  for  many  that  will  1 
And  it  will  come,  although  the  world,  l 
ing  some  thought  of  what  awaits  it,  t 
wraps  itself  round  as  comfortably  as  it  o 
slouches  the  hat  over  the  eyes  to  shut  oat 
much  as  possible,  sticks  cotton  in  its  ei 
sets  a  million  wheels  in  motion,  to  stifle 
moans  and  the  cries,  and  hurries  on  its  wh 
wind  way,  "  arm-in-arm  with  the  flesh  i 
the  devil."  In  these,  and  some  other  son 
Hood  is  Ihe  poet  of  the  poor ;  he  uttered  tl 
which  had  never  before  found  utterance.  1 
poor  owe  him  their  hearts'  best  thanks, 
had  an  eye  to  see  into  their  secret  sorro' 
and  a  heart  keenly  alive  to  their  wrongs  i 
silent  sufiferings.  His  own  life  was  a  hard  i 
hill  struggle.  Arthur  Hallam  has  record 
that  "  pain  is  the  deepest  thing  we  have 
our  nature,  and  union  through  pain  has 
ways  seemed  more  real  and  holy  than  8 
other ;"  and  such  was  the  nature  of  Hoo 
relationship  to  the  poor.  He  had  drank 
the  cup  of  bitterness,  drank  to  the  dregs 
the  sorrow  of  existence.  He  had  run  I 
gauntlet  of  a  file  of  adverse  circumstanc 
buffeting  and  casting  him  down  on  eitl 
hand.  His  life  was  beaten  out  by  blows,  a 
the  armor  that  he  put  on  as  warrior  in  1 
cause  of  humanity  was  thus  welded  strong 
than  iron.  He  was  a  brave,  earnest,  man 
man,  and  it  was  a  noble  heart  on  which 
rested  his  lever  to  move  the  world.  His  ] 
has  never  been  written,  but  we  think  it  et 
to  divine  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  \ 
can  put  out  our  hand  through  the  dark  tl 
lies  between  us,  and  tell  the  very  beating 
his  living  pulse.  He  was  heroic  enough 
fold  his  robe  round  him,  and  smile,  wfa 
pain  and  want  were  tearing  his  entrails, 
was  all  too  sensitive  and  shy  to  let  the  wo 
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know  how  it  went  with  him.  Unfoi  tunately, 
wlwDeyer  there  is  a  man  to  he  rescued,  and 
ooe  who  is  worth  rescuing^  there  is  no  one 
particukir  person  to  do  it.  After  he  is  dead 
ud  gone,  many  would  have  done  it,  and 
voader  why  it  was  not  done.  What  is  every- 
body's business,  is  no  one's.  The  aggregate 
body  of  the  world  is  slow  and  unwieldy,  and, 
Hke  the  English  Cabinet,  it  is  always  too  late. 
Th  a  brave,  thankful  world  in  the  end,  but 
it  seldom  discerns  the  true  thing  wanted  at 
the  right  time. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
bebind  the  curiain  of  our  poet,  when  he 
played  Mr.  Merry  man,  who  in  the  pages  of 
"Panch,"  and  in  his  public  and  private 
wbims  and  oddities,  created  more  laughter  in 
bis  time  than  any  other  ten  men  put  together, 
and  we  Gnd  that  his  mirth  and  meriiment 
were  often  like  tiiat  of  the  poor  clown  who 
bad  to  make  merry  on  the  stage  while  his 
ebild  lay  dead  at  home,  and  make  the  sides 
of  bis  audience  shake  with  laughter,  while 
bis  own  inside  was  trembling  with  weakness. 
Necessity,  the  stem,  imperious  taskmaster, 
ilood  over  poor  Hood,  and  made  him  laugh 
for  bis  living,  like  a  master  draper  whom 
we  once  knew  in  a  house  that  we  lived  in, 
wbo,  having  taken  a  dislike  to  the  serious 
look  of  one  of  the  young  men,  said  to  him, 
"Come,  sir,  I  don't  allow  any  one  to  look 
black  or  frown  in  my  shop.  Now,  sir,  let  me 
ioatantly  see  a  smile  on  your  face."  This 
^u  done  for  very  wantonness,  in  his  love  of 
kiog  tyrannical.  Instead  of  knocking  him 
dowQ,  the  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears. 

Lookmg  from  Hood,  with  his  best  face  on, 

ud  broadest  grin,  before  the  public,  to  Hood 

in  bis  own  study,  is  very  like  a  realization  of 

tiiat  anecdote  told  of  Liston,  the  great  farce 

^tor,  whose  face  was  so  droll  and  provoca- 

five  of  risibility  that  you  could  not  look  upon 

It  seriously,  who  was  the  nightly  delight  of 

uproarious  thousands,  and  whom  people  went 

^see,  if  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  blue 

devilt  and  shake  the  cobwebs  out  of  their  in- 

teroals.  Liston,  oflf  the  stage,  was  often  a  poor 

hypochondriac,  sunk  into  a  state  of  deadly 

despondency.   On  one  occasion,  being  lower, 

^ker,  sadder  than  usual,  he  went  to  consult 

^M  Dr.  Abemethy.     The  doctor  saw  th-it  it 

*M  extreme   lowness  of  spirits,  and  knew 

^t  he  wanted  medicine  for  the  mind  and 

J^ot  for  the  stomach.    He  did  not  know  who 

(lit  patient  was,  and  so  he  said  to  him,  "  You 

^^ly  want  cheering  up ;  a  sood  hearty  laugh 

'^Ottld  do  you  good.     I'll  tell  you  what'll 

^'^  you."  **  What,"  said  Liston.   "  Go  and 

*^«  Liston !"  said  the  old  doctor ;  "  he'll  set- 
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tie  you."  I  dare  say  the  actor  took  his  ad- 
vice, without  deriving  much  benefit  from  the 
prescription.  Hood  was  similarly  circum- 
stancea ;  and  that  which  was  medicine  to 
thousands  beside,  had  no  healing  power  for 
him.  He  always  turned  the  sunny  side  of 
his  life  to  the  world,  while  he  himself  sat  in 
darkness.  When  very  frail  and  feeble,  and 
in  the  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
he  thus  gives  us  a  bit  of  his  cheerful  philoso- 
phy. In  the  preface  to  *'  Hood's  Own"  in- 
inoitable  collection  of  prose  and  verse,  and 
grotesque  etchings,  he  says : — *'  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  certain  thin  'blue  and-yellow'  vis- 
age and  attenuated  Ggure — whose  e^gj  may 
one  day  be  affixed  to  this  work — ^you  will  not 
be  prepared  to  learn  that  some  of  the  merri- 
est effusions  in  the  forthcoming  numbers  have 
been  the  relaxations  of  a  gentleman  literally 
enjoying  bad  health  —  the  carnival,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  personified  Jour  Maigre.  The 
very  fingers  so  aristocratically  slender,  that 
now  hold  the  pen,  hint  plainly  of  the  '  ills 
that  Jlesh  is  heir  to ;'  my  coats  have  become 
greatcoats,  my  pantaloons  are  turned  into 
trousers  ;  and,  by  a  worse  bargain  than  Pe- 
ter Schlemihl's,  I  seem  to  have  retained  my 
shadow,  and  sold  my  substance.  In  short, 
as  happens  to  prematurely-old  port  wine,  I 
am  of  a  bad  color,  with  very  little  body.  But 
what  then  ?  That  emaciated  hand  still  lends 
a  hand  to  embody  in  words  and  sketches  the 
creations  or  recreations  of  a  merry  fancy; 
those  gaunt  sides  yet  shake  heartily  as  ever 
at  the  grotesques,  and  arabesques,  and  droll 
picturesques  that  my  good  genius  (a  Panta- 
^ruelian  Familiar)  charitably  conjures  up,  to 
divert  me  from  more  sombre  realities.  How 
else  could  I  have  converted  a  serious  illness 
into  a  comic  wellness  ?  By  what  other  agency 
could  I  have  transported  myself,  as  a  Cock- 
ney would  say,  from  Dullage  to  Orinnag^  f 
It  was  far  from  a  practical  joke  to  bo  laid  up 
in  ordinary  in  a  foreign  land,  under  the  care 
of  physicians  quite  as  much  abroad  as  myself 
with  the  case ;  indeed,  the  shades  of  the 
cloaming  were  stealing  over  my  prospect ; 
but  I  resolved  that,  like  the  sun,  so  lone  as 
my  day  lasted,  I  would  look  upon  the  bright 
side  of  everything.  The  raven  croaked,  but 
I  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  the  night- 
ingale ;  there  was  the  smell  of  the  mould,  but 
I  remembered  that  it  nourished  the  violets. 
However  my  body  mieht  cry  craven,  my 
mind  luckily  had  no  mmd  to  give  in.  My 
physician  tells  me  that  anatomically  my  heart 
is  hung  lower  than  usual ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
The  more  need  to  keep  it  up.  ,  .  ,  Gen- 
tle reader,  how  do  you  like  my  laughing 
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philosophy?  The  joyous  cheers  you  have 
just  heard  come  from  a  crazy  vessel  that  has 
clawed  by  miracle  off  a  lee-shore,  and  I,  the 
skipper,  am  sitting  down  to  my  grog,  and 
recounting  to  you  the  tale  of  past  danger, 
with  the  manoeuvres  that  were  used  to  es- 
cape the  perilous  point." 

And  thus  he  bore  up  and  held  on,  cheer- 
fully and  bravely  to  the  last,  under  manv  a 
terrible  circumstance.    Though  the  vessel  of 


his  life  was  frail  and  weather-worn,  he  woqU 
not  desert  it  cowardly,  but  steered  it  rigbi  oa 
into  the  harbor,  which,  we  trust,  was  thit 
haven  of  promise  where  the  storms  nerer 
rage,  and  sorrows  come  not,  and  there  is  do 
more  pain,  bat  the  storm-tossed  spirit  folds 
its  weary  wings,  and  the  toil-worn  mariner  of 
life's  sea  finds  rest  upon  the  bosom  of  eter- 
nal peace. 


F'om    the    London    Quarterly   Review. 
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The  career  of  the  medical  man  is  emphati- 
cally one  of  private  life.  He  has  to  do  with 
the  sufferings  and  griefs  of  the  individual; 
and,  although  he  may  kindle  the  warmest 
emotions  of  admiration  and  of  attachment  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  number  of  isolated  per- 
sons, his  calling  is  unfitted  to  excite  the 
plaudits  of  public  enthusiasm,  even  when  the 
qualifications  exhibited  are  of  the  highest 
order.  The  ministrations  of  the  Church  are 
addressed  to  the  public ;  and,  therefore,  when 
marked  by  pre-eminent  merit,  they  are  simul- 
taneously recognized  as  such  by  the  public. 
The  Law  attracts  a  full  share  of  popular  at- 
tention, and  more  than  a  full  share  of  public 
rewards;  not  because,  in  its  nature,  of  higher 
worth  or  tending  to  nobler  ends,  but  because 
it  declares  the  rights  and  guards  the  interests 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  those  of  individ- 
uals, and  its  functions  are  carried  on  in  the 
presence  of  associated  numbers.  The  Physi- 
cian or  Surgeon,  on  the  contrary,  has  no 
dealings  with  the  community  as  such,  and 
his  clauns  upon  its  component  parts  cannot  be 
recognized  or  felt  in  common. 

It  is  thus  unusual  for  a  member  of  the 


•  L  The  JUfe  of  Sir  Astle^  Cooper,  Bart,,  inier- 
merted  with  aketches  from,  h%8  Note-Book^,  ifc  Bj 
Bransbt  Blaks  CoopiB,  Eeq.,  F.  R.  S.  In  Two 
Yolamea.    LoDdon  :  John  W.  Parker.     1843», 

2.  Memoirs  of  John  Ahemelhy,  F,  R,  8.,  with  a 
View  of  his  Lectures,  Writings,  and  Character,  By 
Gbobge  Maoilwain,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  <I:c  SeooDd  E<u- 
tion.  In  Two  Yohimea.  London :  Hurst  and  Black- 
tit    1854. 


medical  profession  to  occupy  a  promineot 
place'in  the  public  eye.  Nor,  even  when  such 
publicity  does  occur,  is  it  always  to  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  extraordinary  merit,  either  pro- 
fessional or  otherwise,  since,  like  popului^ 
in  other  spheres,  it  may  arise  from  meretn- 
oious  causes,  and  possess  none  of  the  de- 
ments of  worth  or  permanency.  In  modem 
times  many  specimens  of  the  profesaiooal 
character  could  be  produced,  in  whom  no- 
thing seems  wanting  in  natural  gifts,  scientifio 
attainments,  or  practical  aptitude, — but  only 
a  larger  and  more  conspicuous  field  for  their 
exercise, — to  justify  a  bold  comparison  with 
the  most  famous  names  in  the  annals  of  medi- 
cine. 

The  greatness  that  impresses  the  popular 
mind  is  seldom,  if  ever,  recognized  in  a  mem- 
ber of  the  healing  profession.  If  Esoulapios 
was  really  received  among  the  number  of  the 
gods,  living  or  dead,  the  Greeks  must  have 
cherished  sentiments  that  form  no  part  of 
modem  natures.  Many  men  have  existed^ 
and  many  still  live,  whose  entrance  into  a 
company  elicits  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  universal  regard  and  interest, — the  token 
of  general  appreciation  of  services,  real  or 
imagined,  which  they  have  rendered  to  their 
species.  The  leading  statesman,  the  success- 
ful soldier,  and  the  eloquent  lawyer,  com- 
monly receive  these  and  yet  more  substantial 
marks  of  public  appreciation ;  but  when  was 
the  world's  enthusiasm  ever  excited  to  a  like 
extent  by  a  career,  however  able,  long-con- 
tinued, or  arduous,  devoted  to  the  develop- 
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lent  and  application  of  principles  whose  re- 
nlts  can  be  exhibited  only  in  the  welfare  of 
lie  individual?  There  may  be  plausible 
Msons  assigned,  and  even  principles  of  our 
■ture  adduced,  which  may  partially  account 
rr  this  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
rhether  the  fact  be  not  a  reflection  upon  the 
stimate  formed  by  mankind  of  their  benefac- 
m,  and  upon  the  justness  of  their  scale  of 
eeompense. 

And  yet  the  qualities  required  in  those  who 
eservedly  obtain  the  laurel  in  medicine,  are 
mong  the  highest  that  can  be  found  in  any 
^ere  of  exertion.  Being  both  a  science 
od  an  art,  it  equally  requires  the  possession 
f  reflective  and  practical  talents.  The  treat- 
lent  of  each  case  of  disease  is  a  piece  of 
Msoning ;  a  large  amount  of  general  princi- 
lea,  each  of  these  the  result  of  induction 
rem  a  vast  number  of  instances,  is  brought 
3  bear  upon  the  facts  of  a  particular  case, 
rhich  may  not,  in  all  its  circumstances,  re- 
BOkble  any  other  case  whatever ;  and  by  the 
aQy  and  hourly  repetition  of  the  process, 
le  reasoning  faculty  must  necessarily  ac- 
aire  both  acuteness  and  vigor.  Foresight 
I  the  detection  of  danger,  and  ingenuity  in 
le  adaptation  of  means  to  ward  it  off,  are 
iBMiitially  requisite.  Promptness  of  action, 
gacity,  discrimination,  and  the  power  to  iu- 
lence  the  wavering  minds  of  others  in  mo- 
eDts  of  peril, — these  and  other  qualifica- 
ma  might  be  instanced,  and  would  form  ma- 
rials  for  a  comparison  with  the  requirements 

the  Pleader  at  the  bar  or  the  General  in 
le  field.  If  to  these  qualities  be  added  the 
ibordination  of  personal  feelings  and  objects 
>  the  good  of  others,  and  the  kindly  sym- 
lihy  with  suflfering,  which  have  generally 
laracterized  the  medical  profession,  there 
in  appear  ample  claims  upon  the  respect  of 
m  public  towards  it  as  a  whole,  and  a  just 
ill  for  a  sympathizing  interest  in  those  whom 
I  members  acknowledge  as  their  chiefs. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  general 
lie  which  thus  exists, — tending  directly  to 
nlade  the  hope  of  fame  as  a  powerful  mo- 
ife  of  the  medical  practitioner, — the  last 
alf-century  presents,  in  this  country,  two 
emarkable  exceptions,  in  the  persons  of  John 
Ibemethy  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The 
Mmes  of  these  men  have  spread  far  beyond 
h%  limits  of  the  profession  to  which  they  be- 

aed,  and  have  originated  numerous  popu- 
egends,  which  have  alternately  interested 
md  amused  the  public.  The  recent  appear- 
ance of  '*  Memoirs  of  Abernethy"  presents  a 
^vorable  opportunity  for  passing  in  review 
^  principal  events  in  the  career  of  both; 


nor  is  there  wanting,  as  a  further  inducement, 
a  certain  curiosity,  that  seeks  its  gratification 
in  looking  behind  the  curtain  which  ordinarily 
veils  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  those  engaged 
in  a  somewhat  fearful  and  mysterious  calhng. 

AsTLET  Cooper  was  the  fourth  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  of  Yarmouth,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Bransby,  of  Sbottisham,  a 
co-heiress  descendant  from  the  family  of 
Paston ;  a  lady  of  considerable  intellectual 
attainments,  and  the  authoress  of  several 
works  of  fiction,  which  had  much  popularity 
in  their  day.  Astley  was  born  at  Brooke,  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1708.  The 
classical  part  of  his  education  was  superin* 
tended  by  his  father,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  extended  very  much  beyond  the  rudi- 
mentary stages  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  nor  do 
we  find,  at  any  subsequent  part  of  his  life, 
any  reference  to  classical  tastes  or  acquire- 
ments. 

According  to  a  well-known  principle,  when 
he  afterwards  became  celebrated,  it  was  the 
custom  to  refer  his  first  attachment  to  the 
medical  profession  to  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  his  having  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  compress  a  wounded  artery,  and  thus  to 
save  the  life  of  a  young  friend,  imperilled  by 
a  serious  accident.  However  this  may  have 
been,  he  was  apprenticed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  to  a  Mr.  Turner,  a  general  practitioner, 
of  Yarmouth.  His  residence  with  this  gentle- 
man was  short,  as  we  soon  find  him  availing 
himself  of  that  which  formed  the  first  great 
facility  of  his  early  professional  life,  and,  in 
all  probability,  constituted  his  chief  induce- 
ment to  the  particular  walk  which  he  adopted. 

His  uncle,  Mr.  William  Cooper,  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  Quy's  Hospital, 
and  Astley  was  taken  by  him  into  his  house, 
as  a  pupil.  This  arrangement,  according  to 
the  exclusive  system,  prevailing  then  as  now, 
of  confining  the  surgical  offices  of  the  Hospi- 
tal to  those  who  have  been  articled  pupils  to 
the  Surgeons  attached,  opened  the  way  to 
his  ultimate  appointments  of  assistant,  and 
then  full,  Surgeon  to  Guy's.  His  uncle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  old-fashioned 
in  his  views  ;  and  Astley,  in  those  days,  was 
high-spirited,  frolicsome,  and  idle.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  disagreeable  discussions 
became  so  frequent,  as  ultimately  to  lead  to 
a  transfer  of  his  indentures  to  Mr.  Cline,  at 
that  time  the  more  eminent  colleague  of  Mr. 
William  Cooper.  This  transfer,  which  was 
in  all  probability  brought  about  by  Astley  in 
consequence  of  Cline^  superior  reputation, 
was  attended  by  the  best  professional  results* 
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From  that  time,  be  became  conspicuoasly 
industrious,  and  seemed  to  find  bis  chief 
pleasure  in  the  hospital  and  dissecting-room ; 
and  so  rapid  and  marked  was  bis  progress  in 
professional  acquirements,  that,  in  1701,  after 
a  short  time  spent  in  Edinburgb,  he  was  ap- 
p<mited  to  give  a  portion  of  the  anatomical 
lectures  in  conjunction  witb  Mr.  Cline.  From 
this  period,  bis  progress  in  knowledge,  and 
consequent  reputation,  was  rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted. His  boyhood  and  youth  bad  been 
marked  by  ^eat  energy  of  character  and  un- 
bounded animal  spirits.  Tbis  seemingly  ex- 
haustless  energy  he  now  directed,  with  unin- 
terrupted industry,  to  a  life-long  pursuit  of 
anatomical  and  surgical  knowledge;  present- 
ing, to  the  eye  of  one  who  shall  scan  his 
whole  career,  the  spectacle  of  an  enthusiasm 
apparently  too  ardent  to  be  continuous,  per- 
sisted in,  to  the  end,  with  all  tbe  regularity 
and  constancy  of  a  law,  even  after  the  ordi- 
nary motives  to  exertion  were  weakened  by 
success. 

At  this  time,  no  distinct  courses  of  lectures 
on  surgery  were  given  in  London,  the  max- 
uns  of  the  day  bemg  included  in  the  anatom- 
ical course.  Mr.  Cooper,  however,  having 
gained  tbe  sanction  of  tbe  Surgeons  of  St. 
Thomas'  and  Guy's,  commenced  a  course  on 
surgery,  and  laid  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  class 
to  which  were  delivered  in  a  regular  series, 
for  very  many  years,  those  lectures  which 
have  so  far  been  unrivalled,  whether  we  look 
to  the  information  they  contain,  tbe  graceful- 
ness of  their  delivery,  or  the  popularity  which 
they  achieved. 

Towards  the  close  of  1791,  he  married 
Miss  Cook,  of  Tottenham,  a  relative  of  Mr. 
Cline ;  and  the  next  year,  after  a  short  visit 
to  Paris,  during  which  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Dessault  and  Chopart,  he  commenced 
practice  in  Jefifery's  Square,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
where  he  resided  six  years. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  l^d  tbe 
foundation  of  that  vast  private  practice,  which 
continued  to  increase,  throughout  bis  resi- 
dence in  New  Broad-street,  until,  in  the  year 
1805,  it  bad  attained  an  extent  and  remimer- 
ation  exceeding  anything  known  in  tbe  rec- 
ords of  professional  success.  Sir  Astley 
has  himself,  in  some  slight  bio^aphical 
fragments,  indicated  some  of  the  favorable 
circumstances,  peculiar  to  the  period,  which 
partly  account  for  this  success.  At  the  time 
referred  to — the  end  of  the  last,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  century — the 
city  presented  a  dififerent  aspect,  at  the  close 
of  business  hours,  to  what  we  see  at  present. 
The  streets  of  lofty  warehouses  and  large 


rambling  offices,  which  now  make  the  centnl 
parts  of  tbe  city  look  so  sad  in  the  evening, 
were  then  filled  with  noble  bouses,  in  which 
the  merchant- prince  and  his  family  were  con- 
tent to  live, — often  beneath  tbe  humble  roof 
of  his  counting*  house.  Here  he  exercised  t 
generous  hospitality,  and  superintended,  with 
patriarchal  simpliciiy,  the  clerks  and  servaati 
who  ministered  to  bis  wealth.  At  this  time, 
before  it  became  the  fashion  to  imitate  the 
style  of  the  upper  classes  by  a  western  or 
suburban  residence,  perhaps  there  was  t 
greater  concentration  of  wealth  within  a  smill 
space,  in  these  parts  of  London,  than  was 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  any  other  com- 
mercial city.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
medical  man,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  togiia 
the  confidence  of  these  influential  familiee^ 
had  immense  advantages,  both  in  the  number 
and  compact  position  of  his  patients,  and  ia 
the  more  liberal  scale  of  remuneration  for 
his  services,  which  the  expensive  habits  of 
recent  times  have  tended  to  curtail.  Sir 
Astley  states  that,  for  attendance  upon  the 
family  of  one  of  these  magnates,  he  received, 
for  several  years,  upwards  of  £600  per  on- 
num. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Cooper's  professiootl 
position  during  the  latter  period  of  his  d^ 
residence,  his  biographer  remarks : — 

^  The  peculiar  position  in  which  Mr.  Cooper 
stood  duriog  his  residence  in  Broad-street,  wu 
such  as  no  one  seems  ever  to  have  exactly  filled. 
It  appeared  as  if  he  had  by  some  magic  gained 
the  confidence  of  every  medical  practitioner  who 
had  access  to  him ;  and  this  insured  an  extension 
of  his  fame  over  a  very  laree  portion  of  England. 
This  influence  did  not  arise  from  hie  pablished 
works,  nor  from  his  being  a  lecturer,  nor,  indeed, 
from  any  public  situation  which  he  held,  sdtboagb 
each  of  these  circmstances  had  its  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  result ;  but  it  seemed  to  originate  more 
from  his  innate  love  of  his  profession,  his  extreme 
zeal  in  all  that  concerned  it,  and  his  honest  desire, 
as  well  as  great  power,  to  communicate  bis  knowl- 
edge to  another,  without,  at  the  same  time,  expos- 
ing the  ignorance  of  his  listener  on  the  subject, 
even  to  himself.  This  must  be  looked  upon  as  one 
cause  why  his  public  character  became  so  much 
diflused   by  his  professional   brethren ;    for  be 
owed  little  of  his  advancement  in  life  to  tbe  pat- 
ronage of  Court  favor.    Another  peculiar  qaailty, 
which  proved  always  a  great  source  of  advantage 
to  him,  was  his  thorough  confidence  in  himself,  in 
respect  to  his  professional  knowledge,  so  that, 
after  he  had  once  examined  a  case,  he-cared  but 
little  who  was  to  give  a  further  surgical  opinion 
upon  it.    This  must  inevitably  have  instilled  an 
equal  degree  of  confidence  into  those  consnlting 
him." 

The  extended  reputation  and  large  prac- 
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iee  ot  Mr.  Cooper  at  this  time,  led  some  ad-  | 
reotiiren  to  make  a  Bnrreplitious  obo  of  his  : 
■■aw,  KD  amnaiDg  ioBtance  oF  which  mny  be 
riven.  A  gxag  of  deaigning  knaves  eatAb- 
Mhed  themselves  in  a  house  in  Charlotte- 
itreet,  Blackfrian-road,  aod  were  known  by 
.boM  conversant  wUh  their  proceedings,  as 
Ite  "  Ashlev  Cooper  Ml."  This  appellAtion 
ffM  derired  from  the  fact  of  the  advertise- 
Hants  commencing  with  the  name  of  "  Dr. 
LMej  Cooper"  in  large  letters,  whilst  the 
wmes  of  the  other  Doctors,  who  were  rep~ 
VMnted  aa  his  assistants,  were  printed  in 
lanller  type.  These  names  were  those  of 
On.  UoDro,  Daniells,  and  Duncan,  the  word 
*  CompRny''  always  terminalinff  the  list. 
Daoiella  had  been  a  amall  chemist  in  Wap- 
amg:  Monro  was  an  obscure  practitioner 
Dom  Scotland ;  and  Duncan  was  believed  to 
ba  iha  black  servant- man  who  pkyed  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  proceedings.  The  plan 
d  operations  was,  to  advertise  largely  in 
provincial  papers,  so  as  to  attract  a  portion 
of  thoae  persons  from  the  country  who  were 
Boatinontfy  coming  to  town  for  surgical  ad- 
riee.  The  "Board,"  as  they  styled  thera- 
idrea,  sat  in  consultation  during  certain  spe- 
afied  hours  every  morning.  The  black  man- 
wrrant,  who  was  in  livery,  had  been  tutored 
never  to  give  a  direct  reply  to  any  question 
irbich  might  be  put  to  him ;  but  to  induce 
injr  applicant,  by  evasive  answers,  to  enter 
the  waiting-room.  Thua,  when  asked,  "Is 
Dr.  Aahley  Cooper  at  home?"  the  reply 
vonld  be  either,  "  Walk  in,  Sir,"  or,  "  'fhe 
Doctor  ia  at  home.  Sir;"  and  bo  ingenioutily 
wu  thia  syslcm  carried  out,  that  it  would 
kftre  been  difficult  for  any  one  to  prove  that 
he  had  been  induced  lo  enter  the  establiah- 
maift  by  B  direct  falsehood,  under  the  imprees- 
ion  that  he  was  to  sea  Mr,  Astley  Cooper, 
the  Surgeon.  There  were  always  two  or 
three  persons  in  the  waiting-room,  sometimes 
nelly  patients  applying  for  advice ;  and  there 
wu  generally  one  person  in  league  wiih  the 
fUty,  whose  duty  it  wss  to  remove  obji 


repare  him  for  his  appearance  before  the 
eternity.    The   plan    of   proceeding  was 


■  If  it  were  a  simple  case,  snd  Ihe  patient  was 
Dot  likely  to  '  bleed  freely,'  one  of  (he  Doctors 
only  would  see  him;  his  esse  wnuld  be  heard, 
qeickly  dispatched,  and  the  patient  dismiBsed 
tftthont  sny  further  ceremony.  If,  however,  the 
applicant  were  found  to  be  a  person  from  the 
coanlry,  and  appeared  likely  to  pay  a  large  fee, 
whether  his  disoider  was  simple  or  not,  it  wu  al- 


ways represented  to  be  very  nerioas,  snd  a  state- 
ment made  that  it  was  necessary  lo  consult  the 
Board. 

"  The  visitor  was  then  ushered  into  this  room : 
and  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  imposing  scene.  Around  a  table,  covered 
wiln  green  cloth,  on  which  were  carelessly  lying 
heaps  of  papers  and  books,  were  sealed  three, 
four,  or  sometimes  five  grave-looking  persona ;  the 
President,  the  HO-oalletTDr.  Aahley  Cooper,  being 
distinemshed  from  the  is^t  by  being  twated  in  a 
raised  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table.  They  were 
all  habited  in  robes  and  wifra,  which  last  arliclen 
of  attire  had  the  two-fold  effect  of  giving  an  im- 
portance to  their  assumed  position  and  character, 
and,  at  Ihe  same  time,  of  concealing  their  Teatures, 
which  appeared  lo  be  not  an  unimportant  point 
with  Ihem.  On  entering  the  room,  the  vinilor  was 
usually  directed  to  a  seat  by  ihe  Preaident,  who 
was  the  chief  organ  of  commnnlcation,  the  test 
of  the  party  being  apparently  engaged  in  taking 
notes  or  his  ciueriea,  and  the  replies  of  the  pa* 
lleol.  As  soon  aa  the  eiamtnation  and  remarks 
were  concluded,  Ihe  dupe  ivas  requested  lo  with- 
draw, while  the  consaltalion  was  taking  place.  He 
was  soon  aderwards  recalled,  and  the  important 
document,  the  reaull  of  their  united  wisdom,  was 
then  handed  ro  him.  The  patient,  who  had  per- 
haps intended  only  lo  pay  the  usual  fee  of  a  gui- 
nea, struck  with  swe  at  all  ihia  unexpected  cere- 
mony, then,  probably,  inijuired  the  amount  of  hit 
fee.     The  sum  mentioned  in  reply  wha  often  ex- 


Shame  at  tlicir  folly,  and  fear  of  the  laugh- 
ter of  their  friends,  would  often  prevent  the 
dupes  from  publicly  exposing  the  scoundrels. 
Occasionally,  however,  some  indignant  dupe 
would  treaten  to  expose  them ;  and,  in  one 
case,  a  sum  of  ten  guineas  wss  recovered  by 
n  countryman  walking  in  front  of  the  house 
for  two  mornings,  loudly  relating  the  circum- 
stances to  all  who  would  listen.  Notwith- 
standing these  occasional  drawbacks,  the 
Ashley  Cooper  Doctors  continued  to  exist 
for  several  years. 

Biography,  aa  well  as  History,  admits  of 
episode :  the  variety  and  relief  sifordcd  are 
often  as  grateful  in  the  one  case  as  the  other ; 
and  as  it  is  a  rnle  in  this  branch  of  compoai- 
don,  that  the  narrative  introduced  should 
have  some  obvions  relation  (though  more  or 
less  remote)  to  the  main  design,  it  will  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  story  of  the  resurrectionist  is 
not  unsuitable  to  the  biography  of  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  the  age  gone  by.  Such,  at 
least,  is  evidently  the  opmion  of  the  author 
of  this  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  give  our  readers  an  epitome  of 
this  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  B<'Sides 
gratifying  an  innocent  cnriosity,  it  may  sug- 
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gest  an  useful  lesson,  and  afford  especially  a 
timely  hint  to  those  who  sigh  for  the  pictur- 
esqueness  and  simplicity  of  former  days.  The 
same  facts  which  bring  into  bold  relief  the 
former  quality,  will  serve  effectually  to  dis- 
sipate our  impressions  of  the  latter.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  dark  deeds 
that  not  long  since  took  place  between  "  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,"  and  rejoice  that  no 
such  hideous  outrage  now  dares  to  interrupt 
the  repose  of  the  grave. 

In  the  course  of  his  professional  pursuits, 
Sir  Astley  came  in  contact,  more  perhaps 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Joshua  Brookes,  with  those  out- 
oasts  of  society,  the  resurrectionists,  or  body- 
snatchers.  The  necessity  for  this  intercourse 
with  the  most  degraded  and  reckless  of  man- 
kind was  most  painfully  felt ;  but  the  credit 
of  English  surgery,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  through  its  individual 
members,  were  at  stake.  This  was  well  un- 
derstood by  the  Statesmen  and  Magistracy 
of  the  time ;  and  although  loud  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  indignation  when  some  discovery 
which  roused  the  aoger  of  the  populace  took 

Slace,  in  general  they  winked  at  the  forbid- 
en,  but  unavoidable,  offence.  Had  the  law, 
indeed,  as  it  then  stood,  been  strictly  enforc- 
ed, the  progress  of  this  country  in  one  grand 
department  of  applied  science,  and  that  the 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  would  have  been  effectually 
checked ;  and  English  surgeons  must  have 
resorted  to  the  schools  of  raris  and  Vienna 
for  the  necessary  instruction  denied  to  them 
in  their  own  country.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  occupation  of  the  body-snatcher 
was  nearly  wholly  confined  to  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  or  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century;  for  previously  little  Anat- 
omy was  taught  in  England,  and  subse- 
quently legal  provision  was  made  for  its  due 
and  proper  exercise. 

The  followers  of  this  revolting  traffic  were 
almost  invariably  men  of  the  worst  character 
— bold,  hardy,  and  of  wonderful  low  cunning. 
They  formed  a  small  community,  isolated 
from  all  other  classes  of  laborers  by  the  dis- 
gusting nature  of  their  employment,  and 
generally  working  in  small  companies  or  part- 
nerships, imder  the  guidance  of  some  man 
eminent  for  his  courage,  cunning,  or  expe- 
rience.  Jealousy  of  each  other's  success 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  these  gangs,  and  is  shown  in 
the  extraordinary  perseverance  and  sagacity 
with  which  they  discovered,  and  then  made 
known  to  the  authorities,  the  professional 


labors  of  their  rivals.  They  were  constandj 
quarrelling  and  betraying  each  other,  and  Dot 
unfrequently  encountered  much  risk  to  them- 
selves, rather  than  refrain  from  enjoying  i 
sweet  morsel  of  revenge. 

The  best  allies  of  the  resurrectionist  were 
the  old  watchmen  employed  to  guard  the 
various  burial  grounds  of  the  metropolis ;  the 
great  majority  of  whom,  it  is  believed,  were 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  per-centage  of  the 
proceeds,  as  the  price  of  their  connivance. 
The  public  being  aware  that  graveyards  were 
often  robbed,  it  was  not  unusual  to  emploj 
special  watchmen  to  sit  up  by  the  grave,  or 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  would  watch  by 
turns.  But  the  unwonted  nature  of  the  oe- 
cupation,  and  the  gloom  and  stillness  of  all 
around,  frequently  caused  them  to  stay  only 
a  part  of  the  night ;  and  even  when  othe^ 
wise,  such  was  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  Uie 
resurrectionist,  that  a  slumber  or  short  ab- 
sence of  half  an  hour  was  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  object  of  the  hireling  guardian  or  the 
worn-out  mourner. 

.  On  the  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief,  and  that  poachers  make  the  best 
gamekeepers,  resurrectionists  were  occasion- 
ally employed,  by  those  who  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  their  proceedings,  to  watch  a  srave. 
Where  the  remuneration  offered  was  large, 
and  the  man  really  desired  to  execute  hb 
trust  faithfully,  and  thwart  the  schemes  of 
his  companions,  he  was  generally  outwitted 
by  some  among  them  more  active  or  cunning 
than  himself.  One  mode  adopted  was  to 
plan  some  other  undertaking,  connected  with 
exhumation,  in  which  he  was  associated; 
and  then,  during  his  absence,  some  part  of 
the  gang  **  raised"  the  coveted  body.  An- 
other way  was,  for  some  friend  or  two  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  ultimately  to 
ply  him  with  drink,  to  which  nearly  all  the 
class  were  addicted,  until  he  was  rendered 
too  helpless  to  interfere  with  the  design  in 
hand. 

It  was  well  known  that  bodies  were 
"  raised"  with  great  rapidity ;  but  how  it 
was  done,  remained  to  the  last  a  mystery, 
known  to  few.  The  general  impression  was, 
that  all  the  soil  covering  the  coffin  was  re- 
moved, and  the  lid  forcibly  broken  off  by 
suitable  tools.  Now  this  plan,  erroneously 
described  by  the  author  of  the  "  Diary  of  a 
late  Physician"  as  that  usually  adopted, 
would  frequently  have  led  to  detection,  in 
consequence  of  the  length  of  time  required, 
and  the  noise  of  so  much  digging.  The  true 
mode  of  proceeding  was  this.  The  body- 
snatcher  first  carefully  examined  any  peculi- 
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arities  of  the  ground,  his  keen  eyo  detecting 
any  little  piece  of  slate  or  wood,  or  other 
mark.  These  he  carefully  removed,  in  order 
to  their  replacement  when  all  was  over, — to 
avoid  creating  suspicion.  He  then  dug  down 
over  the  head  of  the  coffin,  leaving  the  other 
portioos  as  little  .disturbed  as  possible.  When 
idbout  a  third  of  the  length  was  thus  cleared 
awaj,  a  strong  crow-bar,  of  a  peculiar  form, 
waa  introduced  between  the  end  of  the  coffin 
and  the  lid.  On  raising  the  latter,  owing  to 
the  auperincumbent  weight  upon  the  lower 
portion,  it  usually  snapped  across  at  about 
QDO-third  of  the  dbtance  from  the  top.  As 
loon  as  this  happened,  the  body  was  drawn 
oat  bj  the  shoulders^  the  burial  clothes  were 
removed  and  replaeed  in  the  coffin,  and  the 
oorpae  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  conveyed  to  its 
leatinatioo.  This  plan  seldom  failed,  unless 
the  lid  proved  unusually  strong — a  circum- 
itance  which  not  often  happened  in  the  cof- 
ins  of  the  poor,  to  which  class  the  opera- 
dona  of  the  resurrectionists  were  usually  di- 
reeted. 

But  the  body-snatcher  did  not  always 
practise  as  a  resurrectionist.  By  a  horrible 
dexterity  in  his  work  of  sacrilege,  he  as  fre- 
gnently  forestalled,  as  plundered,  the  grave 
n  ita  appointed  prey.  In  the  years  1825 
and  182G,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
derstanding between  men  of  this  class  and 
Ihe  undert^ers  of  the  metropolis  ;  brick-bats 
and  earth  were  substituted  for  the  bodies  of 
deceaaed  persons ;  and  over  many  a  plun- 
dered coffin  resounded  the  solemn  service  for 
the  dead,  or  the  sob  of  a  broken  heart,  that 
waa  mocked,  as  well  as  utterly  bereaved. 
Even  the  bodies  of  unfortunate  creatures 
awaiting  the  judgment  of  a  coroner's  jury 
loddenly  vanished,  and  to  the  mystery  of 
their  death — destined  never  to  be  cleared  up 
in  any  earthly  court — was  now  strangely 
added  the  mystery  of  their  disappearance. 
Of  this  latter  kind  is  the  adventure  described 
ia  the  following  story,  which  may  serve  to 
Diistrate  some  of  the  incidents  of  this  nefari- 
Hia  traffic : — 


*  Patrick  was  Btrollio^  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sydenham,  when  he  heard  that  the  body  of  a  fe- 
oale  had  been  found  in  the  canal,  and  taken  to 

he public-hou.se,  on  the  preceding  evening. 

2ver  alive  to  business,  he  at  once  went  to  the  inn, 
ndered  some  beer,  and  soon  contrived  to  enter 
oto  conversation  with  the  pot-boy.  From  him 
le  learned,  that  the  body  in  the  stable  was  sus- 
pected to  be  that  of  a  pauper,  who  had  escaped 
fvom  the  VVoolwich  workhouse,  and  seemed  to  be 
without  friends  to  claim  it  for  burial.  He  also 
liBcovered  that  his  informant,  on  some  previous 


occasion,  had  been  employed  for  two  nights  in 
watching  a  body  placed  there  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, but  had  been  subsequently  so  ill 
repaid  by  the  parish  officer  for  his  trouble,  that 
he  had  determined  not  to  sit  up  with  any  other 
again.  This  was  sufficient  for  Patrick :  care- 
fully examining,  as  far  as  his  position  would  al- 
low, the  size  and  form  of  the  key-hole  of  the  sta- 
ble door,  he  soon  lef^,  and  went  on  his  way  to 
London. 

"  At  a  late  hour  on  the  same  evening,  Patrick 
returned  to  Sydenham  with  a  companion,  and, 
after  prowling  about  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  re- 
connoitrings proceeded  to  try  if  any  of  the  keys 
he  had  brought  with  him  would  unlock  the  door 
of  the  stable,  which  was  so  placed  as  to  be  easily 

got  at  from  the  road.  To  their  delight,  the  first 
ley  used  opened  it  at  once,  and  the  rest  of  their 
operations  within  the  stable  were  soon  concluded. 
Having  obtained  the  prize,  they  turned  down  a 
narrow  lane,  and  were  soon  far  away  from  Sy- 
denham :  so  that  they  succeeded  in  depositing  the 
subject  at  its  destination  in  London  before  day- 
break. The  next  afternoon,  Patrick  was  sitting 
in  a  room  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Inn,  when 
a  coachman,  with  whom  he  was  slightly  acquaint- 
ed, came  in,  and  commenced  giving  an  account 
of  a  tremendous  disturbance  which  had  occurred 
that  morning  at  Sydenham ;  telling  him  that  a 
jury  had  met  to  sit  on  a  body,  but,  on  going  into 
the  stable  to  inspect  it,  they  found  that  the  body 
had  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  night  He 
little  thought  how  readily  the  man  he  was  ad- 
dressing could  have  explained  the  matter,  bad  he 
chosen,  or  that  he  had,  at  that  very  time,  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  half  the  money  the  missing 
body  had  produced."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  383,  384. 

The  scene  of  this  hideous  theft  recalls  us 
to  the  pleasing  recollection  that  we  live  in 
brighter  days.  Sydenham  is  now  the  seat 
and  symbol  of  all  that  is  ennobling  in  science 
and  the  liberal  arts;  and  we  cherish,  amid 
some  solicitude  and  doubt,  a  persuasion,  that, 
though  Art  has  no  power  to  transform  the 
moral  life,  it  is  able  steadily  to  improve  and 
humanize  the  aspect  of  Society. 

In  May,  1816,  Astley  Cooper  signalized 
himself  by  performing  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult operations  in  the  whole  compass  of  sur- 
gery,— that  of  placing  a  ligature  upon  the 
aorta.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  from  the  na- 
ture, and  still  more  from  the  position,  of  the 
disease,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  that 
great  trunk-artery,  is  one  of  the  most  peri- 
lous, and  apparently  hopeless,  of  all  com* 
plaints  to  which  the  body  of  man  is  liable. 
The  disease  may  occur  in  any  of  the  arteries, 
and  consists  in  a  rupture  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  vessel,  forming  a  fissure,  in  which  a  small 
portton  of  blood  becomes  lodged  and  coagu- 
lates. The  outer  elastic  coat  yields  to  the 
pressure,  and  becomes  gradually  enlarged  by 
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fresh  deposits  of  coagulum,  until  a  tumor  is 
formed.  This  gradually  becomes  thinner, 
till  it  bursts  either  from  the  pressure  of  the 
blood,  or  from  some  sudden  exertion.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  catastrophe,  surgeons 
are  in  the  habit  of  performing  an  operation, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication between  the  diseased  blood-vessel 
and  the  heart,  and  thus  prevent  any  further 
flow  into  the  aneurismal  swelling.  The  cir- 
culation is  then  thrown  upon  the  small  col- 
lateral vessels,  which  gradually  enlarge  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  duties  they  are 
thus  called  upon  to  fulfil,  while  the  former 
channel  becomes  contracted  to  a  cord. 

The  aorta  being  the  great  channel  through 
which  all  the  blood  passes  from  the  heart, 
nature  has  taken  every  means  to  protect  it 
from  injury ;  and  thus  we  find  it  placed  in 
front  of  the  spine,  defended  by  soft,  yielding 
organs,  and  surrounded  by  and  closely  con- 
nected with  various  other  important  struc- 
tures ;  so  that  to  reach  the  vessel,  without 
inflicting  injury  upon  other  important  parts, 
requires  the  most  minute  anatomical  knowl- 
edge. But,  supposing  the  vessel  reached, 
and  a  ligature  applied,  will  the  circulation  be 
carried  on,  when  thus  cut  off  in  full  career? 
Will  the  comparatively  few  and  small  arter- 
ies giving  off  between  the  heart  and  the  lig- 
ature be  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
main  trunk  ? 

Forti6ed  by  the  study  of  some  rare  forms 
of  disease  in  which  the  aorta  had  become 
unnaturally  constricted,  and  by  experiments 
upon  animals,  Mr.  Cooper  felt  justified  in 
giving  a  chance  of  life  to  a  patient  thus  peril- 
ously situated  ;  and  although  in  the  first 
case  life  was  prolonged  but  a  short  time, 
subsequent  attempts,  in  the  hands  of  himself 
and  others,  have  met  with  such  success  as  to 
justify  the  procedure. 

Deferring,  for  the  present,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  mtellectual  and  professional  qual- 
ifications of  Astlcy  Cooper,  as  well  as  some 
circumstances  of  the  time  which  had  a  bear- 
ing upon  his  unparalleled  success,  we  will 
proceed  rapidly  to  sketch  the  chief  remain- 
mg  points  of  his  personal  history. 

In  the  year  1815,  he  migrated  westward, 
and  thus  closed  the  busiest  and  most  lucra- 
tive portion  of  his  practice.  For  many  years 
after  this,  during  his  residence  in  New-street, 
Spring-gardens,  he  carried  on  the  leading 
surgical  practice  in  the  metropolis  ;  but  he 
never  subsequently  reached  a  point  equal  to 
the  last  year  of  his  residence  in  the  city.  For 
several  years  his  professional  receipts  aver- 
aged £15,000  jper  annum;  but  in  the  year 


alluded  to,  they  exceeded  the  enormous  lom 
of  jB2 1,000. 

In  1821,  he  was  created  a  Baronet  by 
George  IV.,  to  whom  he  had  previously  been 
appointed  Surgeon,  and,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  professional  life,  had  under  lus 
care  several  members  of  the  Royal  FamOj, 
and  many  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  u 
well  as  illustrious  persons  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.      His  biographer  gives  numerous 
extracts  from  his  memoranda,  relating  to 
Lord  Liverpool  and  other  eminent  individu- 
als, which  are  interesting  records  of  their 
habits  and  characters,  though  somewhat  too 
courtier-like   in  their  tone  and  expreisiom. 
The  highest  honors,  and  every  possible  mark 
of  public  respect,  were  now  showered  up(Mi 
him  by  the  scientific  corporations  of  England 
and  France,  which  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  tokens  of  regard;  whilst  his  opiDHm 
upon  a  disease  was  considered  by  the  public 
at  large  as  the  final  estimate  of  human  help, 
decisive  of  its  present  limitation  or  success. 
Louis  Philippe  conferred  upon  him  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  he  was  elected  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  National  Institute 
of  France,  and  of  most  of  the  learned  Socie- 
ties of  Germany  and  America;  and   from 
William  IV.  he  received  the  distinction  of 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Guelphic  Order. 

In  1827,  he  retired  from  the  profession, 
intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  well-earned  retirement, 
at  his  estate  near  Hemel- Hempstead.  A 
short  experience,  however,  soon  convinced 
him  that  he  was  unfitted  for  a  life  of  inglo- 
rious ease ;  and,  with  characteristic  decision, 
he  resolved  to  return,  to  practice  his  profess- 
ion anew.  In  1826,  and  again  in  1837«he 
occupied  the  honorable  position  of  President 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  continued 
his  practice  and  pathological  labors  until  his 
last  illness.  The  first  symptoms  of  disease 
came  on  him  when  walking  to  church  at 
Strathfieldsaye,  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, when  he  was  seizod  with  violent  and 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  accompanied 
with  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  After  an 
illness  of  a  few  weeks'  duration,  he  died  of 
diseased  heart,  February  12th,  1841,  in  hb 
seventy-third  year. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  scientific  character 
can  only  be  glanced  at,  in  these  pages,  in  the 
most  cursory  manner.  His  fame  is  not  sim- 
ply that  of  a  good  practical  surgeon,  but  is 
based  upon  original  discoveries,  the  value  of 
which  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  they  still 
continue  to  influence  the  daily  practice  of  the 
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turgeoD.  A  comparisoa  of  the  surgery  of 
the  present  day  with  that  of  fifty  years  since 
would  at  once  establish  his  claims  to  rank 
hiffh  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
while  it  would  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  the 
immense  influence  which  may  be  exerted 
orer  a  class  or  a  nation,  by  the  labors  and 
talents  of  a  single  individual.  Not  half  a 
eentury  since,  it  was  doubted  in  our  schools 
whether  the  hipjoint  was  ever  dislocated ; 
•od  those  who  admitted  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  doubted  the  practicability  of  its 
reduction.  Cases  were  constantly  met  with 
in  the  hospitals,  where  dislocations  had  been 
treated  as  fractures,  until  the  period  had 
passed  in  which  reduction  could  be  effected  ; 
and  others,  perhaps  equally  numerous,  in 
which  irreparable  mjury  had  been  inflicted 
hj  pulling  a  fractured  limb,  under  the  belief 
tbat  it  was  dislocated.  Sir  Astley  cleared  up 
fhis  cloud  of  ignorance  and  error ;  and  now, 
as  a  result  of  his  researches,  almost  every 
fracture  and  dislocation  is  readily  recognized 
by  the  merest  tyro,  and  their  treatment  ren- 
dered both  simple  and  efficacious. 

We  turn  to  hernia  (or  rupture,  in  popular 
language),  and  trace  similar  improvements  to 
the  same  source.  The  various  species  of 
hernia  have  been  distinguished  from  each 
otlier,  and  from  the  different  diseases  with 
which  they  had  been  or  might  be  confound- 
ed. The  anatomy  of  the  parts  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  intestines  might  pro- 
trude, and  its  various  coverings  after  pro- 
tmsion — ^for  this  constitutes  hernia — were 
esrefully  investigated,  with  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering our  knowledge  of  the  descent  far 
more  precise,  increasing  our  means  of  pre- 
venting constriction  of  the  bowel,  or  strangu- 
hium,  and  making  the  operation,  after 
strangulation  has  occurred,  far  more  safe 
tod  effectual.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
his  bold  attempts  for  the  relief  of  aneurism ; 
tndy  indeed,  there  b  scarcely  a  department 
of  surgery  which  has  not  been  improved  by 
lusi  unwearied  industry  and  practical  tact. 

Our  account  of  his  labors  would  be  very 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  his  im- 
portant professional  writings.    These  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  unusually  practical  char- 
acter, and  by  the  fact  that  every  opinion  ad- 
Tanced  is  the  result  of  personal  observation. 
Ifothing  is  taken  for  granted,  little  or  no- 
thing 13  borrowed  from  others.  The  illustrat- 
ive  cases   are,  with  few   exceptions,  taken 
from  his  own  practice,  and  form  a  running 
commentary  upon  the  doctiines  enunciated; 
nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  whole, 
amounting  to  several  quartos,  were  written 


during  the  busiest  part  of  his  career,  or  at  a 
period  of  life  when  the  faculties  are  seldom 
very  active.  His  works  on  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Breast,  and  on  the  Non-Malignant  Dis- 
eases of  the  Breast,  his  Treatise  on  Disloca- 
tions and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  and  his 
Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, are  likely  long  to  remain  the  standard 
authorities  on  their  respective  subjects.  For 
directness  of  purpose,  solidity  of  matter,  and 
the  absence  of  vague  speculation,  they  are 
unequalled  by  any  medical  works  of  recent 
times,  if  we  except  the  writings  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie. 

The  personal  qualities  of  Sir  Astley  were 
engaging,  and  had  no  mean  influence  on  his 
success.  His  elasticity  of  spirit  was  unfail- 
ing at  all  periods  of  his  life,  and  gave  a  great 
charm  to  his  intercourse  with  his  friends. 
Of  his  graceful  person  and  kindliness  of  man- 
ner, we  retain,  in  common  with  very  many 
now  living,  the  most  vivid  impression.  He 
was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  his  complex- 
ion ruddy,  and  his  whole  appearance  digni- 
fied by  an  ample  quantity  of  silky  white  hair. 
His  bearing  towards  his  professional  brethren 
and  pupils  was  open,  candid  and  affable  :  to 
the  young  professional  man  his  manner  was 
such  as  to  elicit  the  most  perfect  confidence. 
His  opinion  upon  a  case  was  given  without 
any  magisterial  air,  and  he  would  discuss  its 
various  bearings  with  the  youngest  of  his 
professional  brethren,  in  such  a  manner  as 
showed  equally  his  interest  in  his  profession, 
and  his  respect  for  his  more  youthful  co- 
adjutor. His  demeanor  towards  his  hospital 
patients,  and  the  poor  in  general,  was  also 
remarkable.  Nothing  could  be  more  delight- 
ful than  to  witness  tEe  change,  from  depress- 
ion to  confidence,  which  often  rapidly  re- 
sulted from  a  few  of  his  kind  and  cheerful 
words. 

But  we  cannot  recognize,  in  Sir  Astley, 
the  qualities  that  constitute  the  truly  great 
man.  He  brought  good  common-sense,  vast 
powers  of  exact  and  careful  observation,  and 
an  undaunted  perseverance,  to  bear  upon  a 
practical  and  noble  subject;  and  these,  in 
connection  with  every  external  advantage, 
led  to  eminent  and  deserved  success.  But 
the  high  sympathy  with  nature  in  all  her 
manifestations,  the  keen  perception  of  the 
hidden  chain  that  binds  together  the  varying 
forms  of  existence,  and  the  glowing  interest 
in  human  progress  which  must  be  founded 
on  a  lively  faith  in  its  great  destinies,  were 
wanting.  His  love  of  money  was  excessive. 
His  acts  of  benevolence  were  not  few,  but 
their  objects  were  confined  to  a  narrow  cir- 
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cle.  Hi^  ftjrmpallij  wilb  merit  was  consider- 
able, bat  that  ment  most  exhibit  itself  within 
a  certain  range.  The  obTions  and  the  prac- 
tical were  too  exclusively  the  excitanU  of  his 
admiration.  He  lacked  the  kindling  glow  of 
fellowship  with  loftj  aspirations  ;  and  seem- 
ed to  under  value  the  discoveries  of  science 
itrelf,  with  all  their  beautiful  co-aptations  to 
kindred  truths,  if  unable,  at  once,'  to  recog- 
nize in  them  some  utilitarian  application. 
For  abstract  scientiBc  truths  he  had  but  little 
taste ;  for  the  general  amelioration  and  pro- 
gress of  his  species  he  evinced  no  enthusiasm; 
but  as  the  practical  servant  of  society  around 
him — as  the  skilful  remover  of  evils  which 
beset  the  daily  life  of  his  fellow-men— as  the 
asfeiduous  and  graceful  minister  of  relief  to  the 
afflict^rd  in  every  walk  of  life, — he  is,  per- 
haps, the  6ne8t  example  of  a  class  whose 
merits  seldom  fail  to  secure  a  just  measure 
of  eminence  and  success. 

John  Abeknbtht  was  descended  from  a 
family  long  settled  in  Ireland.  His  grand- 
father, Dr.  John  Abemethy,  was  the  author 
of  some  volumes  of  sermons,  long  held  in 
estimation  for  clear  thought  and  practical 
piety.  His  father  removed  to  Liondon  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  city,  as  a  merchant. 
The  subject  of  our  notice  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street,  on  the 
8d  of  April,  1764,  exactly  one  year  after  John 
Hunter  settled  in  London.  After  some  pre- 
liminary home  tuition,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Wolverhampton  Grammar  School,  where  he 
appears  to  have  obtained  the  character  of  a 
clever,  shy,  and  passionate  boy. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Sir  Charles  Blickc,  at  that  lime  a  Surgeon 
in  large  practice,  living  in  Mildred's-court. 
There  Is  evidence  that,  during  his  apprentice- 
ship, young  Abemethy  evinced  a  taste  for 
chemical  and  physiological  researches.  He 
once  observed,  in  reference  to  a  certain  dis- 
ease, '*  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  half  ruined  my- 
self in  buying  oranges  and  other  things,  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  different  kinds  oi  diet 
in  this  disease."  As  Sir  Charles  Blicke  was 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Aber- 
nelhy  would  doubtless  have  access  to  the  sur- 

S'cal  lectures  occasionally  delivered  there  by 
r.  Pott.  There  being  no  regular  course  of 
lectures  on  anatomy  at  that  Hospital,  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Sir  William  Bliz  ird,  at 
the  London  Hospital ;  and  his  liking  for  the 
man,  and  his  interest  in  the  subject,  awaken- 
ed the  first  impulse  of  real  love  for  his  pro- 
fession.   Sir  William  was  enthusiastic,  disin- 


terested, and  stnugfatforward  ;  and  contrasted 
fkroniblr,  in  his  young  friend's  mind,  with 
the  more  polished  but  selfish  character  of  hii 
master.  Thirtr  years  afterwards,  when  he 
delivered  the  nrst  of  his  admirable  lectures 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1814,  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  pay  a  handsome  compE- 
ment  to  his  former  instructor, — a  compliment 
which  must  have  been  deeply  gratifying  to 
the  venerable  Surgeon,  who  was  present. 

In  July,  1787,  Mr.  Abemethy  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  Assistant- Surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  Soon  afterwards  he  took 
a  step  which  influenced  his  whole  future  for- 
tunes. His  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
pupils  at  the  Hospital  had  already  elicited  hii 
peculiar  talents  for  communicating  knowl- 
edge, and  he  appears  early  to  have  resolved 
upon  following  out  his  natural  bias.  Hih^ 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  he  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  School  of  Medicine  subsequentlr 
oonnected  with  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
which  yet  retains  its  high  status  among  the 
medical  educational  establishments  oi  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  beng 
struck  with  the  coincidence  of  the  almost 
simultaneous  commencement  of  the  two 
schools  of  Guy's  and  St,  Bartholomew's,  hj 
two  young  men,  scarcely  past  the  age  of  pupil- 
age.  It  is  true  that,  at  Bartholomew's,  Mr. 
Pott  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  about 
twenty-four  lectures  on  surgery  ;  but  where 
no  anatomical  lectures  are  delivered,  a  medi- 
cal school  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  It  is  also 
true,  that  at  Guy's,  lectures  had  been  given 
previously  to  Astley  Cowper's  time  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  his  energy  had  been  thrown 
into  the  lecture-room,  that  the  full  course  of 
subjects  received  their  due  attention.  Aber- 
netby  was  the  actual,  Astley  Cooper  the  vir- 
tual, founder  of  their  respective  schools.  It 
may  be  well  to  pause  awhile,  to  consider  the 
professional  influences  of  the  period  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  the  general  circum- 
stances by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

At  the  period  when  our  young  aspirants 
for  professional  fame  entered  upon  their  ca- 
reer, surgery  had  not  been  quite  emancipated 
from  its  alliance  with  the  barbers,  and,  of 
course,  had  yet  to  achieve  a  proper  position 
in  public  estimation.  Cheselden,  Pott,  and 
a  few  others  had,  indeed,  stood  out  promi- 
nently, and  been  recognized  as  worthy  of  pub- 
lic honor ;  but  the  great  mass  of  their  breth- 
ren still  held  a  servile  position  under  the 
Physicians.  It  was  the  transition  period,  be- 
tween that  of  a  submissive  execution  of  an- 
other's orders,  and  the  self-assertion  of  proved 
and  acknowledged  science.    They,  therefore, 
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became  the  leaden  of  prdJpMfonal  thoagbt 
and  practice,  at  a  time  when  it  had  just  pat 
on  its  more  finished  and  permanent  phase. 
Equal  eminence  could  scarcely  have  been 
maintained  for  any  length  of  time  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  since  it  would  have  been  imperil- 
led by  the  want  of  a  scientific  foundation ; 
whilst,  at  a  later  period,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  attain  equal  superiority  in  the 
contest  with  an  abler  race  of  competitors,  and 
amid  a  more  general  diffusion  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

But  we  should  take  a  very  imperfect  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  these 
young  surgeons,  and  exerted  a  potent  influ- 
ence over  their  subsequent  fortunes,  if  we 
were  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  vast  influence 
exercised  over  them  by  John  Hunter.    This 
wooderfal  man,  who  joined  in  himself  the 
elote  observation  of  nature  characteristic  of 
Baeon,  with  the  power  of  generalization  of 
Kewton,  was  then  near  the  termination  of  hia 
career.     But  few  of  his  contemporaries  had 
faith  in  his  doctrines  ;  and  from  some,  includ- 
ing the  uncle  of  young  Aslley  Cooper,  he  re- 
ceived the  bitterest  opposition  ;  so  that  it  was 
left  to  the  rising  generation  of  medical  men  to 
introduce   and   develop   the   practical   doc- 
trines which  Hunter  had  originated.  Cooper 
and  Abemethy  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
Hunter's  lectures,  and  were  early  convinced 
tllftt  the  principles  enunciated  by  him  were 
destmed  to  change,  in  many  respects,  the  fu- 
ture practice  of  surgery ;  and  as  no  important 
discovery,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  general 
phytiological  doctrines  on  which  the  science 
li  based,  has  since  taken  place,  it  was  not 
their  fate  to  be  left  behind  by  the  onward 
progress  of  professional  knowledge.     At  the 
same  time,  they  never  lost  the  prestige  which 
they  derived  from  being  the  first  to  embrace, 
and  publicly  to  teach,  the  novel  doctrines  of 
their  illustrious  master.     Nor  can  we  well 
over-estimate  the  influence  which  their  great 
practical  talents  and  unflagging  industry  had, 
io  causing  the  reception  of  these  principles 
by  the  profession  at  large.    Gifted  with  more 
popular  talents  for  public  teaching,  clearer 
powers  of  exposition,  and  greater  practical 
skill  in  applying  his  views  to  the  emergencies 
of  actual  life,  they  may  be  said  to  have  en- 
tered into  Hunter's  labors,  and  to  have  sup- 
plemented  him   in    those   very   particulars 
wherein  he  was  undoubtedly  wanting.    It  is 
pleasing  to  reflect  that,  in  all  periods  of  their 
career,  they  never  failed  to  eulogize  the  man 
who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  great 
apostle,  as  he  became  the  great  martyr,  of 
physiological  science. 


The  early  years  of  Abernethy's  manhood 
were  years  of  incessant  toil.  He  lectured 
upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and 
Surgery, — subjects  which  are  now  divided 
amongst  three  or  four  teachers.  An  atten- 
tive observer  at  the  Hospital,  he  was  more- 
over assiduous  in  seeking  information  wher- 
ever it  was  to  be  found.  Although  he  had 
little  time  at  his  command,  and  the  distance 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  residence  from  his  own  was 
considerable,  he  sought  every  opportunity  of 
attending  the  lectures  in  Leicester- square, 
and  endeavored,  by  private  interviews,  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  views. 
But  these  occupations,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  growing  practice,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  entering  into  original  physiological 
investigations,  the  results  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions" 
and  in  successive  monographs.  Some  of 
these,  particularly  his  Papers  on  the  Function 
of  the  Skin  and  Lungs,  and  on  Irritability, 
exhibit  a  power  of  reasoning,  and  a  talent  for 
discovering  the  obscure  sympathies  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  human  frame,  quite  un- 
usual in  medical  writings  of  the  time.  In 
1791,  Mr.  Abernethy  s  lectures  became 
adopted,  as  it  were,  by  the  Hospital,  the 
Governors  having  erected  a  new  theatre,  in 
which  they  were  subsequently  delivered  to  a 
constantly  increasing  class.  By  IVOG,  when 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
his  reputation  was  fully  established  on  a  two- 
fold basis, — as  a  popular  teacher  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  as  a  skilful  practical  Surgeon. 
His  fame  as  a  lecturer  naturally  brought  his 
name  frequently  before  the  public,  whilst  his 
numerous  pupils,  as  they  began  to  branch  off 
into  practice,  all  impressed  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  their  teacher's  talents,  brought 
the  more  efficient  blessing  of  numerous  con- 
sultations. 

In  the  commencement  of  1800,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  who  had  shortly  before  removed  to 
Bedford- row,  entered  the  marriage  state. 
His  mode  of  procedure  was  highly  character- 
istic, and  would  be  open  to  severe  remark  by 
the  sterner  critics  of  the  proprieties,  did  we 
not  consider  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  During  a  professional  attend- 
ance upon  a  family  at  Edmonton,  he  had  met 
with  a  young  lady.  Miss  Anne  Threlfall,  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  merchant,  and  had 
been  much  impressed  by  her  kindness  and  at- 
tention. One  of  Abernethy's  most  striking 
faculties  was  his  keen  insight  into  character. 
Lively,  lady-like,  and  agreeable  manners 
came  in  aid  of  the  moral  qualifications,  and 
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his  choice  was  made.  But  how  bring  about 
the  important  affair  ?  He  was  verj  shy,  and 
extremely  sensitive,  and  wholly  absorbed  in 
studying,  teaching,  and  practicing  his  profess- 
ion, so  as  to  have  no  time  to  carry  on  a  reg- 
ular siege.  He  therefore  wrote  a  note, 
stating  his  wishes,  and  requesting  the  lady 
to  take  a  fortnight  to  consider  of  her  reply. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  answer  was 
favorable,  and  that  the  marriage  was  in  every 
respect  a  happy  one.  It  is  not  a  little  amus- 
ing to  find,  that  both  Cooper  and  Abemethy 
came  down  to  lecture  on  the  evening  of  their 
marriage  day. 

Abemethy 's  Treatise  upon  the  Constitu- 
tional Origin  of  Local  Diseases,  popularly 
known  as  *'  my  book,"  was  published  in  1804. 
This  is  the  best  known  of  his  works,  and  has 
undoubtedly  exercised  much  influence  upon 
the  modern  practice  of  medicine.  The  gen- 
eral belief  is,  that  it  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  digestion,  and  that  Abemethy  looked  to 
the  stomach  alone  as  the  great  fanz  et  oriffo 
of  all  human  ailments,  and  that  he  had  but 
one  mode  of  exorcising  the  demon.  This  is  a 
mistake  :  the  object  of  the  work  is  to  exhibit 
the  reciprocal  influence  and  mysterious  sym- 
pathy existing  between  the  nervous  system 
and  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  power  they 
mutually  exert  in  the  causation  and  cure  of 
diseases.  The  subject  was  certainly  not 
new ;  but  the  suggestive  and  scrutinizing 
quality  of  his  mind,  together  with  his  talent 
for  clear  statement  of  complicated  truths,  en- 
abled him  to  carry  his  inquiries,  in  this  direc- 
tion, farther,  and  announce  them  more  lumi- 
nously, than  had  previously  been  done.  The 
facts,  indeed,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  had 
been  known  and  commented  upon  since  the 
time  of  Hippocrates.  John  Hunter  had  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and  had 
asserted  "  that  the  organ  secondarily  affected 
(as,  for  instance,  in  head-ache  from  deranged 
stomach)  sometimes  appeared  to  suffer  more 
than  the  organ  to  which  the  disturbance  had 
first  been  directed."  It  was  Abernethy's 
function  to  trace  out  this  sympathy,  as  it  is 
called,  more  fully,  and  to  add  ampler  illustra- 
tions of  its  nature,  its  complications,  and  its 
range. 

Abemethy's  strong  point,  after  all,  was  his 
lecturing.  In  this  he  was  unrivalled.  His 
thorough  acquaintance  with  bis  subject,  and 
wonderful  facility  in  conveying  his  knowl- 
edge, were  assisted  by  a  combination  of  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  accessories,  which 
greatly  added  to  the  effect.  His  person  was 
graceful,  slender,  and  delicate-looking,  with  a 
pleasing  combination  of  benevolence  and  hu- 


mor in  his  eye.    He  was  remarkably  (ne 
from  technicality,  and  unusually  rich  in  iUos- 
tration.    By  the  first  he  smoothed  the  nidi- 
mentary  progress  of  his  pupil,  and  avoided 
a  premature  burthening  of  the  memory.  Tlie 
latter  peculiarity  was  so  prominent  as  to 
sug|^t  the  possession  of  no  small  portion  of 
gemus,  and  gave  an  indescribable  oharm  to 
his  discourses.    But  his  chief  characteristia 
were  his  humor  and  his  dramatic  power. 
The  combination  of  these  sufficed  to  make 
him  equally  entertaining  and  impressiye.  He 
thus  could  rouse  the  attention,  stamp  a  fact 
or  principle  upon  the  mind,  or  touch  the 
moral  sensibilities,  at  will.     In   relating  a 
case,  particularly  when  repeating  a  dialogue 
with  a  shrewd  or  witty  patient,  he  was  in- 
imitably droll,  especially  when   the  recital 
made  against  himself.     But  Aberaethy'a  hn* 
mor,  unlike  that  of  Sydney  Smith  and  otiier 
wits,  was  greatly  indebted  to  manner,  and  ii 
not  effective  on  repetition.   His  directions  for 
making  a  poultice  are  amnung,  as  found  in 
his  published  lectures ;  but  those  who  beard 
them,  say  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  raci- 
ness  with  which  they  were  given.      Parts  of 
his  lectures,  printed  exactly  as  they  were 
delivered,  are  as  amusing  as  any  book  of 
light  reading  ;  and  in  the  '*  Eventful  History 
of  a  Compound  Fracture,"  may  be  seen  how 
important    information    may   be  conveyed, 
upon  a  subject  undoubtedly  grave,  withoit 
a  trace  of  dulness.     But  it  was  in  the  more 
serious  portion  of  his  discourse,  when  recit- 
ing some  act  of  neglect  or  cruelty,  that  the 
better  qualities  of  the  lecturer  were  apparent 
His  voice  faltered  with  emotion,  his  eye  flash- 
ed fire,  and  his  whole  soul  seemed  stirved 
within  him.     His  sympathy  with  poyerty  in 
distress  frequently  appeared  itf  his  illustra- 
tions, and  proved,  when  taken  in  connecticm 
with  his  many  recorded  acts  of  benevolence 
to  the  poor,  the  kindly  nature  of  the  man. 

The  foundation  of  Abemethy's  character 
was  unswerving  honesty.  He  not  only  ab- 
horred what  was  absolutely  false,  but  de- 
tested the  exaggeration  which  is  relatively  or 
inferentially  so.  He  declined  either  to  say 
or  to  do  more  than  the  welfare  of  his  patient 
required,  even  when,  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  such  abstinence  was  un- 
favorable to  his  interests.  Early  in  life  he 
had  seen,  with  indignation  and  contempt, 
the  means  by  which  some  men  attain  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  sight  affected  his  whole  future 
career.  Beneath  the  varnish  of  a  courtly 
manner  and  an  elaborate  toilet,  he  had  seen 
the  coarse-minded  and  ignorant  man  in  great 
prosperity.    He  had  seen  the  fears  of  the 
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imid  ixiTalid  coined  into  ducats  by  those 
rhoee  mission  it  was  to  chase  them  away, 
le  had  seen  an  extensive  machinery  erected, 
rhose  main- spring  was  self-interest,  and 
rhose  purposed  end  was  to  do  nothing, 
boQgh  mischief  was  too  often  the  result. 
oo^  before  Mrs.  Wittiterly  and  her  Doctor 
id  t>een  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  he 
ad  studied  their  types  in  the  school  to 
'hich  that  master  afterwards  resorted.  He 
■d  seen  all  this,  and  was  resolved  that  his 
relations  with  his  patients  should  be 
from  all  mystery,  and  based  upon  a 
Lear  understanding  of  their  mutual  positions. 
le  explained  to  his  patient  his  actual  con- 
ition,  and  what  was  requisite  to  be  done  for 
im,  in  langruace  so  simple,  as  to  he  easily 
Btelligible,  and  then  considered  he  had  done 
08  duty.  He  no  more  thought  of  pre- 
cnding  to  a  power  or  a  prescience  which  he 
lid  not  possess,  than  he  would  to  property 
irhieh  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  declined 
:o  imitate  some  of  his  brethren  of  the  gold- 
leaded  cane,  and  erect  himself  into  an  oracle 
18  awful,  as  mysterious,  and  as  false  as  that 
li  Delphi.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he 
ihoald  grow  rich ;  but  it  was  essential  to  his 
somfort,  as  an  honest,  upright  man,  that  he 
ihould  avoid  getting  money  under  false 
pretences.  So  for  all  was  ri^ht ;  had  Aber- 
Mlliy  gone  no  farther  than  this,  no  friend  to 
mthfulness  oould  cast  a  reproach  upon  him. 
But  alas  1  he  was  to  prove  another  instance 
if  the  folly  of  too  exclusively  directing  the 
itlention  to  one  truth,  or  one  view  of  a 
[aaation.  In  his  endeavor  to  avoid  a  recoff- 
liaed  evil,  he  fell  into  another  not  perceived. 
rrom  being  honest  in  intention,  he  sank  into 
tncouthness  and  rudeness  of  manner,  and  in- 
lietod  upon  the  feelings  of  many  injuries 
hey  would  rather  have  suffered  in  their 
wekets. 

The  question  of  the  proper  bearing  of  the 
nedical  man  to  his  patient  is  not  without  in- 
erest ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there 
ire  different  views  taken  on  the  subject. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  it  is  proper  for  the 
physician  to  adopt  a  conventional  artificial 
roice  and  manner,  and  to  infuse  a  degree  of 
9mpressement  into  his  language  and  tones ;  in 
ihort,  that  he  should  have  a  technical  profess- 
ional manner,  as  marked  as  the  "  My  Lud," 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Bar.  We  can- 
not assent  to  this.  In  addition  to  the  requi- 
site skill,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  our 
physician  all  the  sympathy  that  the  case  may 
olaim  from  a  feeling  man ;  all  beyond  that, 
an  that  is  merely  called  up  by  art  to  serve  a 
parpose,  we  had  rather  be  without.     By 


all  means  let  him  be  natural ;  if  demonstrate 
ive,  let  him  be  demonstrative ;  if  naturally 
reserved,  let  him  not  try  to  play  a  part : — in 
a  word,  let  him  be  honest.  A  doubt  once 
thrown  upon  his  honesty  in  one  particular, 
would  lead  us  to  fear  deception  in  more  im- 
portant things. 

But  having  said  thus  much  in  favor  of 
honesty,  we'  would  turn  again  to  Abernethy, 
and  protest  against  the  rudenesses  in  which 
he  allowed  himself  to  indulge.  We  believe 
he  fell  into  this  bad  habit,  primarily,  from 
his  thorough  honesty  of  character ;  and  sec- 
ondarily, from  an  irritability  arising  from 
physical  causes,  induced  by  his  early  and 
prolonged  exertions.  But  whatever  expla- 
nation be  given,  it  admits  of  no  justification, 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  as  unworthy  of  a 
man  whose  real  claims  to  public  attention 
required  no  factitious  aid.  But  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented, not  only  as  a  serious  blot  upon  the 
reputation  of  an  able  and  honorable  man,  but 
also  as  a  precedent  which  seems  to  keep  in 
countenance  a  herd  of  vulgar  imitators,  who, 
devoid  of  his  talents  and  real  benevolence, 
aim  at  similar  celebrity  by  copying  his  great- 
est defects.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  moreover, 
since  it  has  served  to  call  away  the  attention 
of  the  public  from  Abernethy's  true  merits, 
and  caused  him  to  appear,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  who  only  know  him  through  the  me- 
dium of  stories — a  large  number  of  which 
are  apocryphal — in  the  character  of  a  savage 
or  a  buffoon. 

His  uprightness  of  character,  and  entire 
freedom  from  selfishness,  might  be  illustrated 
by  many  examples.  A  gentleman  bad  the 
misfortune  to  meet  with  a  compound  dislo- 
cation of  the  ancle,  (an  accident,  by-the-bye, 
which  Abernethy  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
redeeming  from  habitual  amputation,)  on  the 
road  between  Andover  and  Salisbury.  An 
able  practitioner  of  the  former  place  was 
called  in,  and  replaced  the  parts.  He  then 
said  to  the  patient,  "Now,  when  you  get 
well,  and  have,  as  you  most  likely  will,  a 
stiff  joint,  your  friends  will  tell  you,  <  Ah  ! 
you  had  a  country  Doctor ;'  so,  Sir,  I  would 
advise  you  to  send  for  a  London  Surgeon,  to 
confirm  or  correct  what  I  have  done.  The 
patient  consented,  and  sent  for  Abernethy, 
who  reached  the  spot  by  mail  about  two  in 
the  morning.  He  looked  cai*efully  at  the 
limb,  saw  that  it  was  in  a  good  position,  and 
was  told  what  had  been  done.  He  then  said, 
"  I  am  come  a  long  way,  Sir,  to  do  nothing. 
I  might,  indeed,  pretend  to  do  something ; 
but,  as  any  unavoidable  motion  of  the  limb 
must  necessarily  be  mischievous,  I  should 
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only  do  harm,  Yoa  are  in  very  good  hands, 
and  I  dare  say  will  do  very  well.  You  may, 
indeed,  come  home  with  a  stiff  joint,  but 
that  U  better  than  a  wooden  leg,^  He  took 
a  eheque  for  his  fee,  feixty  gaineas,  and  made 
his  way  back  to  London.  Soon  after,  a 
wealthy  Clergyman  in  the  same  neighbor- 
horxl  had  a  vi'jlent  attack  of  erysipelas  in 
the  head  and  arm.  His  family,  becoming 
alarmed,  wro'.e  up  to  his  brother  to  request 
Mr.  Abemeihy  to  go  down  and  visit  the  pa- 
tient. Abcmethy  inquired,  "  Who  attends 
your  brother  V  "  Mr.  Davis,  of  Andover." 
"  Well,  I  told  him  all  I  knew  about  surgery, 
and  I  know  that  he  has  not  forgotten  it.  You 
may  be  perfectly  satisfied.  I  shall  not  go." 
Here,  as  the  narrator  says,  he  might  have 
hhd  anothfrr  sixty  guineas.  We  are  aware 
that  these  and  bimilar  instances  in  which  he 
combated  the  morbid  exaggerations  of  those 
who  consulted  him,  and  endeavored  to  rea- 
son them  into  abstaining  from  undue  indul- 
gence in  medicine,  are  looked  upon  by  some 
as  foolish  instances  of  abnegation ;  but  we 
trust  that  the  claims  of  honesty  and  conscience 
will  generally  (we  cannot  expect  invariably) 
be  held  paramount  by  the  members  of  an 
honorable  profession,  even  when  self-interest 
comes  backed  by  a  plausible  but  lax  morality. 
Hut  has  this  subject  no  bearing  upon  the 
present  state  of  the  profeFsion?  Would  the 
existing  prevalence  of  medical  heresies  have 
occurred,  had  the  straightforward  conduct  of 
Abcrnethy  (without,  of  course,  his  peculiari- 
ties of  manner)  been  more  general  among 
his  brethren?  We  see  at  present  a  state  of 
things  which  cannot,  we  sincerly  believe,  be 
altogether  accounted  for  by  the  weakness 
and  credulity  of  the  public ;  we  cannot  but 
attribute  something  to  the  mystery  and  the 
machinery  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
public  were  greatly  to  blame  for  the  mystery, 
since  they  persisted  in  attributing  a  power  to 
the  medical  man  beyond  all  reason :  they 
were  to  blame  in  leading  to  an  undue  use  of 
medicine,  since  they  supposed  that  in  that 
alone  consisted  his  power  to  do  them  good ; 
and  if  one  declined  to  prescribe  for  them, 
they  went  to  another.  But  still  the  profess- 
ion were  consenting  parties.  There  was  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  force  of  truth, 
when  urged  with  simple  earnestness.  Had 
the  profession  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
danger  of  reaction  in  the  public  mind ;  had 
they  calculated  upon  the  growing  intelligence 
of  society ;  had  they  sacrificed  their  imme- 
diate interests  to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  profession,  they  would  have  prevented 
the   present   discreditable   state  of  things. 


We  are  not  now  speaking  of  vulgar  qoad- 
erj:  that  must  always  exist  while  the  man- 
es are  ignorant  and  nmneflecting,  and  th« 
exposed  to  become  the  prey  of  designing 
men.  We  allude  to  those  fashionable  sji^ 
terns  which  are  followed  by  so  many  oibe^ 
wise  thonghtfol  and  intelligent  men  ini 
women,  who  are  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
mere  credulity,  bat  require  some  one  giiidiu[ 
principle,  of  which  they  most  be  eonviiioe£ 
This  has  been  with  many  the  conviction  thai 
the  former  practice  of  over-drugging  with 
medicine  was  wrong.  Satisfied  of  this  faet, 
they  have  dwelt  upon  the  discovered  truth 
so  long,  as  to  have  littie  thought  to  expend 
upon  the  foundations  of  the  system  they 
have  adopted.  They  know  themselves  to  be 
right  on  one  point  of  the  inquiry,  and  they 
loo  lightly  assume  the  correctnesss  of  the 
rest.  Tired  of  so  much  physic,  they  Bx 
upon  water,  a  remedial  agent  of  good  re- 
pute, and  erect  a  temple  of  health  in  which 
she  is  the  exclusive  goddess.  As  Hydropatha, 
they  can,  at  least  theoretically,  get  rid  of  the 
drugs  they  so  much  detest.  Or,  if  unpre- 
pared absolutely  and  ostensibly  to  "  throw 
physic  to  the  dog^,"  they  tamper  with  their 
reason  so  far  as  to  substitute  a  semblance 
for  a  reality,  and,  having  minutely  subdivid- 
ed the  "  dummy,"  swallow  it  with  the  great- 
est possible  gravity.  Prove  to  them,  if  they 
will  listen — which  they  will  seldom  consent 
to  do—that  their  fundamental  principle  is 
a  falsehood ;  remind  them  that,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  every  positive  effect,  there  is  re- 
quired an  exactly  adequate^  cause ;  show 
them  that  their  great  conclusive  arguments, 
their  reputed  cures,  are  but  prime  examples 
of  the  logic  of  Post  hoe,  ergo  propter  hoe, 
and  that  the  same  syllogism  would  equally 
establish  all  the  competing  systems  of  quack- 
eiT  that  now  exist,  or  have  ever  existed ;  do 
all  this,  and  more,  yet  they  fall  back  upon 
their  first  strong  conviction,  and  behind  that 
intrenchment  stand,  till  events  prove  to  them 
the  fallacy  into  which  a  partial  truth  has  led 
them. 

We  submit  the  above  theory — in  expla- 
nation of  the  present  state  of  medical  belief, 
and  in  which  the  blame  is  pretty  equally  di- 
vided between  the  public  and  the  profession 
— ^for  what  it  may  be  worth,  satisfied  that  it 
is  borne  out  by  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Abernethy's  reputation  steadily  increased* 
until  there  were  few  practitioners  in  London 
more  consulted  by  the  sick  of  all  classes. 
From  distant  parts  of  the  country  they 
flocked,  returning,  in  many  cases, with  strange 
tales  of  his  odd  and  brusque  manner.  These 
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les  added  fresh  wings  to  his  fame.  Nor 
STB  there  wanting  traducers,  who  maintain- 
.  that  the  rude  speeches  and  uncouth  he- 
Tier  were  adopted  as  means  of  acquiring 
Coriety.  But  his  merits  were  sufficient  to 
pport  his  fame.  He  was  no  charlatan, 
Uapsing  as  soon  as  his  trick  is  discovered 
ttl  very  emptiness.  The  honors  of  his  pro- 
irion  were  hestowed  upon  him  by  his 
^thren,  who  have  more  accurate  means  of 
Iging  of  scientiGc  and  practical  merit  than 
I  puolic  can  possess.  The  fact  has  recently 
Dspired,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Off  to  create  him  a  Baronet — an  honor 
ieh  he  modestly  declined,  partly  from  in- 
ference to  titular  honors,  and  partly  from 
ideotial  reasons  connected  with  his  com- 
ratiyely  limited  fortune.  During  the  last 
r  years  of  his  life,  he  curtailed  his  engage- 
nU  on  account  of  declining  health,  and 
eni  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  country, 
s  constitution  was  never  robust,  and  he  be- 
n  to  show  marks  of  age  at  a  somewhat 
Aj  period.  In  1827  he  resigned  the  ap- 
otment  of  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Dspita],  under  circumstances  highly  charac- 
nstie  of  his  disinterestedness  and  sense  of 


fairness  to  his  juniors.  On  his  appointment 
in  1815,  after  a  service  of  twenty-eight  years 
in  the  subordinate  and  unremunerated  capa- 
city of  Assistant-Surgeon,  he  had  expressed 
his  opinion  to  the  Governors,  that  it  was  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  institution  for  a  Sur- 
geon to  retain  the  office  after  the  age  of 
sixty.  When  that  time  arrived,  although 
his  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  the  sur- 
geoncy had  been  short  in  comparison  with 
his  earlier  labors,  and  although  he  might 
have  followed  the  precedents  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  he  resolved  to 
illustrate  his  own  precept,  and  retire  ;  a  res- 
olution which  the  remonstrances  of  the  Gov- 
ernors could  only  postpone  one  year.  In 
May,  1829,  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Ex- 
aminer at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  which 
occasion  a  Memorial  was  entered  in  the  Min- 
utes of  the  Court,  signed  by  the  leading  Sur- 
geons of  the  day,  eulogizing  in  high  terms 
his  scientific  labors,  and  attributing  much  of 
the  recent  advancement  of  the  healing  art 
to  his  writings.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  at  his  house  at  Enfield,  where, 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  declining  strength, 
he  expired,  April  20th,  1831. 


From    Dickem's  Hoaiehold    Wordi 


POTIGHOMANIA. 


Wmat  new  mania  is  this?  What  is  poti- 
I  or  poticho,  and  why  need  women  have 
eiipecial  mania  for  it  ?  If  potiche  be  some- 
BS  good,  why  not  have  potichotechny,  or 
achology,  or  potichonomy,  or  potichoso- 
;  or  poUchography,  or  potichometry  ?  A 
Dia  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  phobia :  a  mad- 
ia for,  is  as  little  pleasant  as  a  madness 
dust ;  and  we  may  perchance  yet  have  a 
ichofobia  as  an  antidote  to  the  poticho- 
ioia.  A  learned  pundit  who  has  discoursed 
this  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
100118  in  this  way — that  as  metromania, 
lUomania,  and  melomania,  are  irreproach- 
le  words,  by  which  one  expresses  love  of 
etry,  love  of  books,  and  love  of  music — 
sre  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
rent  the  word  potichomania.  He  admits 
al  we  bare  not  yet  become  accustomed  to 


the  sound  of  such  a  word  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Is  it  not  easier  than  angeiography,  for  a  de- 
scription of  weights  and  measures  ]  or  than 
ophthalmoxystic  as  a  name  for  a  little  rye-ear 
brush  used  to  smooth  the  eyebrows'?  Thus 
he  claims  the  right  to  oflfer  ifor  academical 
baptism  the  word  potichomania,on  the  ground 
that  men  are  permitted — or  rather  that  sci- 
ence is  permitted,  under  etymological  pre- 
texts— to  add  to  moderate  languages  by 
means  of  the  Greek.  How  far  the  academical 
Greeks  of  the  present  day  will  approve  of 
the  composite  name,  it  will  be  for  them  to 
declare.  Potiches  are  said  to  be  Chinese  or 
Japanese  jars :  and  hence  the  new  art  becomes 
a  frenzy  for  jars — a  very  pretty  conclusion, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  That  the  art  means  something 
amusing,  whatever  the  name  may  mean,  is 
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evident  eoouffb  ;  for  the  ad?ertbiDg  columns 
of  the  daily  joornaU  ioform  us  that  Mr.  So- 
and-so,  for  a  given  number  of  shillings  or 
guineas,  will  give  a  certain  number  of  les- 
sons in  potochomania,  whereby  a  lady  may 
easily  learn  the  elegant  art;  while  color- 
makers  and  print-sellers  adopt  similar  means 
of  notifying  to  the  world  that  all  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  practice  of  this  art 
may  be  obtained  at  their  respective  estab- 
lishments. 

To  come  to  the  gist  of  the  matter,  it  seems 
that  poiichomania  is  a  method  of  imitating 
in  decorated  glass,  Japanese,  or  any  other 
specimens  of  ware  or  porcelain.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  pleasing  and  even  elegant  re- 
sults may  not  be  obtained ;  but  if  it  be  used 
only  as  a  means  of  imitating  ugly  specimens 
of  oriental  workman:»hip,  its  desirability  as  a 
means  of  art  may  be  questioned.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  natural  taste  be  allowed  fair 
play,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  very 
elegant  results  may  follow. 

A  recently  publi:»hed  essay  on  the  subject, 
shows  that  the  list  of  working  materials  is 
somewhat  formidable,  comprising  glass  vases, 
or  potiches,  or  cups,  or  plates,  shaped  simi- 
larly to  those  made  of  pottery  or  porcelain ; 
a  well-assorted  selection  of  colored  papers 
or  gelatine  sheets ;  a  fine- pointed  pair  of 
scissors  for  cutting-  out ;  tubes  or  bottles  of 
prepared  colors  of  various  tints  ;  a  bottle  of 
a  peculiarly  prepared  varnish ;  another  bottle 
containing  refined  essence  of  turpentine ;  a 
bottle  of  melted  gum;  a  round  hogVhair 
brush  fur  gumming  the  paper  ornaments, 
another  for  varnishing,  and  two  fiat  brushes 
for  coloring;  a  vessel  in  which  the  colors 
may  be  diluted ;  and  a  box  wherein  to  stow 
away  all  these  treasures.  As  to  the  means 
of  procuring  the  glass  articles  themselves, 
this  must  be  left  to  the  skill  of  the  glass- 
maker.  The  object  is  to  produce  glass  imi- 
tations of  pottery  and  porcelain  articles ;  and 
therefore  the  glass  must  of  course  be  wrought 
into  a  form  consistent  with  such  a  purpose. 
It  may  be  a  vase,  or  a  potiche,  or  a  honey- 
pot,  or  a  plate,  or  a  cup— anything,  in  short, 
which  has  a  smooth  surface  (for  articles  with 
ornaments  in  relief  do  not  seem  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  this  mode  of  imitation) ;  but  the 
glass- worker  must  in  any  case  precede  the 
ornamentalist. 

Though  most  persons  have  a  sort  of  ob- 
scure notion  that  the  colors  on  cups  and 
saucers,  dishes,  and  plates,  are  in  some  way 
burnt  in,  yet  the  delicacy  and  nicety  of  the 
methods  are  little  suspected.  There  is  the 
majolica  ware  of  Italy,  copied  from   the 


Moorish  pottery,  adorned   with  copies  o( 
paintings  by  Rafiaelle  and  his  contemporaiiei, 
and  some  specimens  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  the  hand  of  the  great  master  tim- 
self.    There  is  the  Delia  Roblna  ware,io 
named  from  a  Florentine  artist,  who  modeled 
and  sculptured  excellent  works  in  poreelaia, 
and  then  adorned  them  with  enamel  and  goU 
and  colors.    There  is  the  Palissy  ware,  in- 
vented by  a  man  whose  life  was  a  continuoiis 
romance,  and  presenting  historical,  mytho- 
logical, and  allegorical  designs  on  grounds  of 
rich  yellow  and  blue  and  gray.     There  is  the 
delft  ware,  with  its  beautiful  enamel,  its  bliie 
colors,  and  its  designs  copied  from  the  old 
Japan  productions.      There  are  the  stone 
wares  from  China  and   Japan,   which  fre- 
quently serve  as  a  colored  base  for  raised 
ornaments  of  soft  porcelain.     There  are  the 
various  Wedgwood  wares,   comprising  the 
Queen's  and  the  Basalt,  the  Jasper  and  the 
Onyx,  and  other  kinds.     There  are  the  old 
Chelsea  china,  Kotherham  china,  and  Derby 
china.    There  are  the  Dresden  china  and  the 
Botticher  ware  and  the  Sevres  china.    In 
short,  if  the  reader  knew  how  eagerly  col- 
lectors look  out  for  the  different  varieties  of 
old  pottery  and  porcelain,  he  woald  have 
some  clue  to  the  origin  of  that  desire  which 
exists  to  imitate  in  some  degree  those  pro- 
ductions: not  to  imitate  for  dishonest  par- 
poses  ;  for  he  must  be  a  shallow  judge  who 
would  mistake  modern  decorated  glass  for 
old  painted  china.     How  the  connoisseur  dis- 
tinguishes the  poteries  k  p&te-tendre  from 
the  poteries  &  p&te  dur ;  the  poterie  matt  from 
the  poterie  lustree;  the  poterie  vemi8s6e  from 
the  poterie  email6e ;  the  Cayence  Anglaise 
from  the  fayence  Fran^aise :  the  Wedgwood, 
the  Botticher,  the  Palissy,  the  Delia  Robbia, 
the  Majolico,  the  Sevres,  the  Dresden — ^how 
ho  learns  to  know  these  one  from  another,  is 
a  part  of  his  business  as  a  collector  and  con- 
noisseur ;  but  it  may  be  worth  knowing  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  process,  some  of  these 
varieties  of  ware  are  wholly  unfitted  to  be 
imitated  on  glass. 

The  imitative  art  to  which  the  long  Greek 
name  is  given  bears  no  analogy  to  that  by 
which  these  several  kinds  of  ware  are  colored 
and  adorned.  Some  of  the  colored  wares 
have  metallic  figments  mixed  with  the  clay 
whereof  they  are  formed,  which  imparta 
a  uniform  color  to  the  whole  substance; 
while  in  other  cases,  colors  are  mixed  with 
oils  and  turpentine,  and  are  applied  to  tha 
surface  of  the  ware  with  a  pencil  of  camel- 
hair,  the  fixture  of  the  color  being  ensured 
by  a  subsequent  process  of  fixing  m  a  emaU 
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iln  or  oTen.  Nor  does  the  art  resemble 
lat  of  the  glass-fitainer ;  for  this  skilful 
rtist,  after  havine  sketched  his  design  oa 
.ass,  has  a  most  elaborate  series  of  processes 
»  attend  to :  his  mineral  colors  must  be  so 
losen  as  to  form  a  sort  of  enamel  with  the 
AS8  by  the  md  of  heat;  and  he  must  so 
lect  the  components  of  his  colors  that 
batever  they  may  appear  like  when  opaque, 
tey  must  appear  brilliantly  transparent 
hen  applied  to  the  glass. 

No ;  the  potichomania,  the  jar  frenzy,  the 
litation  of  porcelain  and  pottery,  roust  not 
aim  to  rank  either  with  porcelain  painting 
*  glass-staining.  There  is  nothing  chemical 
oout  it, — nothing  that  requires  kilns,  or 
luffles,  or  ovens, — nothing  for  which  our 
tading  artists  may  be  called  upon  to  con- 
nbute  designs.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
Bason  why  it  should  not  constitute  a  pretty 
idj-like  employment,  susceptible  of  consid- 
rable  variety  of  application. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  imitations  of 
Id  Dutch  china  manufactured  in  wood,  llie 
rood  was  turned  in  a  lathe  to  the  shape  of  a 
iTy  or  urn,  or  vase  ;  the  wooden  counterfeit 
ras  painted  with  oil  color ;  flowers  or  oma- 
Qents  were  cut  out  of  colored  printed  calico 
<r  linen  ;  these  were  pasted  on  in  their  proper 
elative  positions ;  and  the  pseudo-Dutch  or 
apanese  production  received  its  finishing 
ouch  by  means  of  a  coat  of  varnish.  But 
lis  yamish  had  a  tendency  to  crack,  and  it 
eldom  presented  such  a  surface  as  could  well 
mitate  the  smooth  glossy  exterior  of  a  real 
product  of  the  plastic  art.  Hence  it  is  that 
he  inventors  of  the  new  process  pride  them- 
elves  on  the  higher  philosophy  of  their  mo- 
(us  operandi.  They  say,  virtually  if  not  verb- 
Jly,  "  See,  our  exterior  U  the  real  thing ; 
he  exterior  of  a  porcelain  vessel  is  a  verita- 
ble glass ;  for  all  enamel  and  glaze  are  true 
[lass ;  and  our  products  exhibit  a  real  glass 
xterior ;  untouched  by  color  or  varnish  of  any 
indy — ergo,  our  imitations  are  better  than 
beir  wooden  predecessors."  The  validity  of 
his  ergo  depends  upon  the  whereabouts  and 
lie  manner  in  which  the  colored  adornments 
re  applied.  So  long  as  sheets  of  paper  or 
[oih  alone  could  be  used,  it  may  be  doubted 
bother  the  new  art  could  have  been  prac- 
ced  to  any  satisfactory  degree;  because 
lere  is  a  solidity  or  opacity  about  them 
bieb  interferes  with  anything  like  trans- 
icency  of  effect.  Every  one  knows  that  very 
retty  sheets  of  gelatine  are  now  made,  which 
Bceive  colors  of  considerable  brilliancy,  and 
ave  a  semi-transparency,  which  adds  greatly 
o  their  ornate  effect.     Gold,  too,  may  be 
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combined  with  the  colors  in  a  rich  and  deli- 
cate degree  ;  and  it  is  these  qualities  which 
seem  to  have  suggested  the  employment  of 
such  a  substance  in  the  imitative  art  now 
under  notice.  As  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
gelatine  sheets  themselves,  it  is  one  of  the 
countless  examples  afforded  by  modern  chem- 
istry of  the  production  of  useful  substances 
from  that  which  is  either  refuse,  or  at  most 
a  very  common  and  cheap  article.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  Penny  Wisdom  which  has 
already  received  a  little  attention  in  House- 
hold Words.*  Glass  bein^  transparent,  while 
wood  is  opaque,  and  gelatine  sheets  being 
more  transparent  than  sheets  of  colored 
paper  or  colored  linen,  we  see  at  once  the 
basis  on  which  the  new  art  claims  to  have 
some  superiority  over  its  predecessor.  The 
coloration  is  effected  inside  the  glass:  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  insure  a  smooth  exterior. 
One  of  the  novelties  of  late  years  has  been 
the  production  of  brilliant  globes  and  vessels 
of  glass,  in  which  the  brilliancy  results  from 
the  use  of  colored  glftss  coated  behind  with 
a  layer  of  silver.  The  new  art  has  no  direct 
analogy  with  this ;  but  the  one  may  serve,  in 
some  degree,  to  show  how  the  other  may 
produce  softly-beautiful  effects  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  glassy  layer  between  the  colors 
and  the  eye. 

The  name  which  the  inventors  have  chosen 
to  give  to  this  imitative  art  is  dependent  on 
the  primary  object  of  imitating  toe  Chinese 
or  Japanese  potiches  or  jars ;  but  a  further 
display  of  skill  may  enable  the  workers  to 
apply  the  process  to  glassy  imitations  of  Sevres 
and  Dresden  porcelain.  The  eastern  products 
are  usually  adorned  with  figures  and  plants 
and  animals;  but  those  of  Europe  aim  at 
applications  of  the  historical  and  landscape 
painter's  products.  The  potichomanist  (a  very 
bard  word  to  apply  to  a  lady)  selects  her 
glass  vase  or  jar,  cup  or  plate,  pot  or  dish, 
and  then  sheets  of  colored  gelatine,  such  as 
will  produce  the  colors  of  the  device  to  be 
imitated.  With  her  sharp-pointed  scissors 
she  cuts  out  the  little  bits  of  gelatine  requi- 
site to  produce  the  device.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  af- 
fair ;  for  not  only  must  the  outlines  of  the 
device  be  carefully  observed,  but  also  the 
juxtaposition  of  any  two  or  more  colors 
which  it  may  comprise. 

The  colored  gelatine,  then,  is  cut  into  little 
fragments,  and  the  glass  is  clean  and  ready, 
and  the  pencils  or  small  brashes  are  at  hand, 
and  the  liquid  gum  is  prepared,  and  the  artist 
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is  ia  a  condition  to  proceed  with  the  delicate 
work.  Sheets  of  gelatine  are  naturally  ad- 
hesive when  wetted;  but  pieces  of  colored 
paper  may  occasionally  be  used  which  have 
no  adhesive  layer  upon  them.  The  wet- 
ting or  fhe  gamming,  are  adopted  according 
to  circumstances ;  but  either  must  be  done 
thoroughly,  for  it  is  of  much  importance  to 
the  completeness  of  the  process  that  the 
cementing  to  the  glass  should  be  close  and 
perfect  in  every  part.  A  linen  pad  or  cloth 
is  applied  delicately  to  ensure  this  closeness 
of  contact.  There  must  be  no  bubbles  of  sat  ; 
no  branches  of  trees,  or  detached  leaves  of 
flowers,  or  wiogs  of  insects,  must  curl  np  at 
the  comers,  and  obtrude  themselves  unduly 
upon  notice.  All  roust  adhere  closely  to 
their  glass. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
gelatine  sheets,  if  used  at  all,  are  not  em- 
ployed by  themselves.  The  gelatine  appears 
to  be  simply  a  film  on  the  front  or  face  of 
the  picture,  which  film,  if  damped,  becomes 
adhesive  without  the  aid  of  gum.  Our  taste- 
ful neighbors  across  the  Channel  supply  us 
with  these,  as  well  as  with  the  original  idea 
whereby  the  art  has  been  created.  Theirs 
is  the  potichomanie,  which  we  have  changed 
into  potichomania ;  and  theirs  are  the  sheets 
of  pictures — Chinese  ladies,  landscapes  with 
impossible  perspective,  foliage,  flowers,  fruit, 
birds,  butterfiies,  arabesques,  grotesques — 
printed  in  lithography,  brilliantly  colored 
and  sold  at  six,  nine,  twelve,  eighteen,  or  any 
other  number  of  pence  per  sheet.  Some  of 
our  teachers  tell  us  to  use  hog's-hair  brush- 
es ;  some  say  camel's-hair ;  but  others,  more 
grovident  than  either,  recommend  both  the 
og  and  the  camel  to  our  notice.  The  glass 
vessels  themselves  are  apparently  French, 
although  we  know  of  no  reason  why  English 
glassblowers  should  not  make  them.  The 
potiches  en  verre,  vases,  allumette  vases, 
flower-pot  covers,  cups,  and  bowls,  are  many 
of  them  well  and  gracefully  shaped ;  but  we 
would  gently  whisper,  that  if  the  glass  were 
a  little  more  free  from  air- bubbles,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  object  in  view ;  because, 
whether  we  would  imitate  the  blueish  tint  of 
old  Sovres,  or  the  greenish  tint  of  Chinese, 
or  the  nankeen  tint  of  Etruscan,  or  the  tints 
of  any  other  famous  porcelain  or  pottery,  we 
can  certainly  get  on  better  without  bubbles 
in  the  glass,  than  with  them.  It  is  a  French 
professor,  too,  who  assures  us  that  "  the  ex- 
traordinary success  which  this  art  has  ob- 
tained may  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  re- 
member that,  after  an  easy,  interesting  labor 


of  a  few  hours,  we  see  a  simple  glass  vessel 
transformed  into  a  Chinese,  Sevres,  Dresden, 
or  Japanese  vase." 

But  the  materials  are  only  half  the  matter, 
— the  processes  are  the  other  half;  and  we 
follow  our  instructions,  humbly  and  diligent- 
ly, thus : 

We  are  especially,  in  the  most  energetic 
terms,  cautioned  not  to  proceed  to  the  next 
process  until  the  efficacy  of  the  gum  has  been 
well  ascertained ;  but,  this  done,  we  advance 
to  the  varnishing.  This  varnish  is  intended 
partly  to  secure  the  colored  devices  in  their 
place,  and  partly  to  shield  the  gelatine  fromt 
layer  of  oil  color  afterwards  applied.  The 
varnish  is  applied  over  the  whole  inteiior  of 
the  vase  or  jar ;  but  being  clear  and  cokMr- 
less,  it  does  not  produce  a  disfigurement  in 
the  general  appearance.  We  presume  thtt 
the  shape  of  the  jar  in  respect  to  its  month 
and  general  proportion,  must  be  such  as  will 
admit  of  the  artist's  hand  and  varnish  brosb, 
and  bits  of  colored  paper.  There  is  a  little 
vitreous  conundrum  occasionally  to  be  seen, 
consisting  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  so 
English  stage  coach  bottled  up  in  a  decanter, 
or  phial,  whose  mouth  is  far  smaller  than 
the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  great  emperor; 
and  the  puzzle  is,  to  find  out  how  Napoleon 
could  have  possibly  got  into  the  decanter, 
or  the  Brighton  mail  into  the  phial.  In  tbe 
present  case,  however,  there  is  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  putting  in  or  takin^^  out  anytbiog 
which  the  jar  or  vase  ought  to  contain. 

The  varnishing  being  done,  the  painting  or 
coloring  follows;  the  object  of  this  is,  to  gire 
to  the  whole  of  the  glass  vessel  a  tint  and 
an  opacity  corresponding  with  the  tint  and 
opacity  of  the  specimen  of  pottery  or  porce- 
lain imitated — an  important  and  difficult  part 
of  the  routine  of  processes :  for  the  seleciion 
of  ingredients,  and  the  mode  of  application, 
must  each  require  much  care.  The  color- 
men  have  prepared  an  ample  list  of  tints,  to 
imitate  the  deadly  white  and  the  delicately 
white,  the  creamy  white  and  the  bluish  white, 
the  red  lacquered,  the  black  lacquered,  tbe 
sea-green,  the  green  yellow,  the  gold  dust, 
the  deep  gold,  toe  Pompadour  rose,  the  deep 
blue,  the  bright  blue,  and  other  colors  of  pot- 
tery and  porcelain  ;  and  we  are  told  how,  by 
employing  zinc  white,.cobalt  blue,  yellow  ochre, 
vermilion,  lake,  ivory  black,  Naples  yellow,  sil- 
ver white,  Veronese  green,  yellow  lake,  bit- 
umen, raw  sienna,  burnt  sienna,  cadmium, 
March  violet,  carmine,  ultramarine,  gold  var- 
nish, gold  powder, — we  are  told  how  all  these, 
or  some  among  the  number,  combine  to  pro- 
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duce  tints  which  will  imitate  the  ground  color 
of  all  varieties  of  pottery  and  porcelain.  And 
we  are  cautioned  against  numerous  snares 
•nd  pitfalls  into  which  our  ignorance  may 
lead  us.  If  our  paint  be  too  opaque,  it  will 
spread  with  difficulty  over  the  surface  of  the 
glass :  if  it  be  too  thin,  it  will  not  cover  the 
glass  with  sufficient  body  ;  if  it  be  not  equa- 
ble in  distribution,  it  will  fail  to  imitate  the 
homogeneity  in  the  appearance  of  porcelain ; 
if  there  be  not  enough  mixed  at  once,  it  will 
be  diffionit  to  match  the  tint  afterwards;  if 
it  be  made  to  flow  more  easily,  it  may  dry 
■lore  tardily.  As  to  the  mode  of  applying 
the  colors,  there  seems  to  be  two  varieties — 
brusbiog  and  flowing.  The  application  with 
a  brush  is  the  most  obvious ;  out  the  teach- 
ers assnre  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  in- 
equalities in  the  touch  of  the  brush,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  method  of  flowing  or  flooding 
is  preferred.  In  thb  process  the  liquid  color 
is  poured  into  the  vessel,  and  is  rolled  about 
in  erery  direction,  after  which  the  surplus  is 
poured  out  into  a  cup  or  other  receptacle. 
One  flooding  seldom  leaves  a  sufficient  thick- 
neat  or  opacity  of  color,  and  a  second  is 
henee  required.  This  process  is  very  similar 
to  that  bv  which  artificial  pearls  are  produced. 
A  grayisn  liquid  made  from  fish-scales  being 
blown  through  a  little  tube,  a  drop  at  a  time, 
into  hollow  glass  heeds,  and  then  rolled 
about. 
Phrenologists  say  that  man  is  blessed  with 
organ  of  color,  the  greater  or  lesser  de- 


I  velopment  of  which  indicates  a  greater  or 
I  lesser  capacity  for  appreciating  the  chromatic 
elements  of  a  picture ;  and  the  potichomanist 
hints  pretty  strongly  that  the  success  of  a 
student  in  this  art  will  depend  in  a  consider- 
able degree  on  the  magnitude  of  this  said 
organ.  He  declares  first  that  the  faculty  of 
what  painters  call  color,  is  not  given  to  every 
one ;  he  further  declares  that  those  who  pos- 
sess this  faculty  will  produce  in  potichoma- 
nia,  as  in  painting,  works  far  superior  to  the 
production  of  those  who  are  not  endowed 
with  it,  inasmuch  as  the  former  will  be  art- 
ists, while  the  latter  will  be  nothing  more 
than  skilful  workmen,  or  clever  imitators ;  he 
acknowledges  that  the  art  of  potichomania  is 
still  in  its  infancy  ;  but  he  roundly  prophe- 
cies that,  like  the  ffreat  art  of  painting,  it 
will  have  its  school,  its  masters,  its  disciples, 
its  imitators  —  securing  a  place  for  itself 
among  decorative  arts,  developing  its  re- 
sources in  the  embellishment  of  our  apart- 
ments and  furniturCi  and  bringing  honor  and 
praise  to  its  artists.  May  the  prediction  be 
verified,  in  spite  of  the  jar-frenzy  name  given 
to  the  art  I  Glass  has  advanced  much  m 
usefulness  and  beauty,  since  the  change  in 
the  excise  duties ;  and  unless  grim  war  shall 
urge  the  finance  minister  again  to  throw  his 
longing  eyes  to  glass,  we  may  hope  that  the 
usefulness  and  the  beauty,  consequent  in 
great  part  on  cheapness,  will  be  yet  farther 
increased. 
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Thk  Death  of  ths  Czar  foretold 
Two  Tsars  Since. — A  letter  that  appeared 
m  the  London  Times,  over  the  signature  of 
Dr.  Granville,  a  physician  of  some  eminence, 
has  attracted  notice.  Dr.  Granville  had 
once  been  Lord  Palmerston's  medical  attend- 
ant, and  in  1849  resided  in  a  professional  ca- 
pacity at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  med- 
leal  mtrod notions  to  the  Imperial  Court.  In 
'the  month  of  July,  1853,  he  addressed  a 
•oiiiklential  letter  to  Lord  Palroerston,  and 
which  he  (Granville)  now  reproduces  in  the 
Times,  In  that  letter  he  stated,  that  having 
fanned  a  careful  prognosis  of  the  state  of 
health  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  die  suddenly 
fai  the  50th  year  of  his  age.     At  an  inter- 


view with  Lord  Palmerston,  Feb.  28,  1864, 
Palmerston  asked  Dr.  G.  if  he  still  adhered 
to  his  opinion  and  prediction?  Granville 
replied  that  "before  July,  1855,  when  the 
Emperor  would  be  59  years  of  age,  the  event 
anticipated  would  happen.  Let  but  a  few 
reverses  overtake  him,  and  his  death,  like 
that  of  all  his  brothers,  will  be  sudden."  It 
has  proved  so.  "Alma,  Inkermann,  Balakla^ 
va,"  says  the  Doctor,  "shook  the  mighty 
brain.  Eupatoria  completed  the  stroke,  and 
anticipated  the  prognosis  by  only  a  few 
weeks." 

It  might  be  curious  to  speculate  as  to  how 
far  the  shrewd  Palmerston  kept  this  proph- 
ecy in  mind  in  accepting  the  office  of  Pre- 
mier, and  the  task  of  settling  the  war. 
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America  is  determined  to  keep  us  amused. 
We  are  never  left  for  long  together  without 
a  "  startling  novelty"  from  the  "  almighty 
republic."  "Keep  your  eye  fixed"  —  said 
one  of  her  "  newspaperial"  bards — 

**  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  American  Eagle, 
Whom  we  as  the  prond  bird  of  destiny  hail ; 

For  that  wise  fowl  you  never  can  inveigle, 
By  depositing  salt  on  his  venerable  tail  !'* 

But  the  advice  was  hardly  necessary.  What 
with  the  great  Sea-Serpent,  and  Spirit-rap- 
ping, and  "Uncle  Tom,"  and  Bamum,  we 
are  Kept,  nolens  volens,  at  the  full  stare  ;  and, 
as  for  "inveigling  that  wise  fowl,"  why, 
really,  we  haven't  the  leisure  to  think  of 
such  a  thing,  so  long  as  the  divine  (or,  as 
we  ought  to  say,  Jupiterial)  animal  keeps  us 
on  the  defensive.  Let  him  turn  tail  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  give  our  celebrated  Lion 
time  to  find  his  salt-box,  and  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done.  But  we  can't  promise 
him  a  Barnum — we  haven't  the  article  in 
stock,  and  don't  know  where  to  look  for  it. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  Fanny  Fern,  and 
unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  literature  and 
just  criticism,  that  her  "  Ruth  Hall"  should 
have  appeared  contemporaneously  with  the 
autobiography  of  the  Big  Showman.  It  is 
also,  we  think,  other  questions  apart,  an  ill- 
advised,  as  well  as  an  ill-timed  publication. 
But,  in  what  we  are  going  to  say  of  this 
lady  and  her  book,  we  shall  separate  her  and 
the  volume  from  "Bookselling  Dodges" 
which  have  provoked  the  just  indignation  of 
our  contemporaries,  and  endeavor  to  speak 
conscientiously  and  advisedly  rather  than 
"  slashingly."  We  must,  indeed,  be  occa- 
sionally severe,  but  we  would  be  kind  and 
thoughtful  too.  If  the  lady  should  see 
these  pages,  she  will  find  we  think  she  has 
a  *'  mission,"  if  she  will  only  condescend  to 
accept  it,  and  ^'  subdue  the  vivid  shapings" 
which  deform  her  natural  proportions.  We 
take  it  that  she  is  a  person  who  will  not  bo 
driven,  but  who  may  be  led ;  and,  considering 
the  mingled  spirit  of  jealousy  and  respect  with 


which  American  authors,  and  of  conrse 
American /ema/e  authors  in  particular,  look  to 
English  criticism,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with 
our  notions  of  duty  to  write  a  "  smart" — and 
irritating  —  paper,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  anything  but  defiance,  and 
an  intensification  of  the  faults  of  the  criti- 
cized. If  a  reviewer  cannot  afibrd  to  be  a 
Christian  gentleman,  when  he  has  pen  in 
hand,  his  is  indeed  a  pitiful  trade. 

The  publication  of  "Ruth  Hall"  is  ill- 
timed,  not  only  in  a  business  point  of  view, 
but  because  our  critics  have  not  yet  recover- 
ed from  the  irritation  which  Mr.  Bamom's 
book  has  caused  them,  and  have  the  word 
"  humbug"  yet  lingering  on  the  tips  of  thdr 
pens ;  add  to  this,  that  the  frequent  eztrava- 

fsinces,  affectations,  and  vulgarisms  of  Fancy 
em's  style,  with  her  true  Yankee  oetenta- 
tiousness  of  sentiment,  make  out  a  strong 
prima  facie  case  against  her,  and  that  it  is 
not  every  reviewer  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  read  a  book  two  or  three  times  to  make 
sure  of  a  basis  of  talent  and  good-feeling  in 
its  author.  Fanny  Fern's  reputation  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  is  of  a  gipsy  character, 
and  of  mushroom  growth;  and  a  work  which, 
has,  to  a  hasty  reader,  so  much  the  air  of  an 
autobiography  written  in  the  third  person,, 
could  scarcely  have  done  worse  for  itself' 
and  its  author  than  by  appearing  in  the  waka 
of  Barnum. 

For  "  Ruth  Hall"  has,  most  unluckily,  an. 
autobiographical  air ;  and  it  is,  we  repeat  it^ 
a  very  ill-advised  publication,  as  well  as  an. 
ill-timed  one.  In  America,  it  has  raised. 
clouds  of  scandal  around  itself  and  ita  writf^ 
er  ;  and  over  here,  it  has  been  strongly  con- 
demned. It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted  that 
any  portion  of  our  press  should  have  takeia 
it  for  granted,  upon  no  better  foundation 
than  literary  gossip,  that  the  book  is  a  re- 
vengeful "  show-up"  of  Fanny's  connections, 
and  proceeded  to  deal  with  it  as  a  rechauffe- 
of  her  own  life,  served  up  with  ingratitude^ 
"  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,"  for  sauce. 
We  would  fain  hope  that  the  approachin^r 
publication  of  the  lady's  real  life-storj  will 
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lake  some  who  have  written  in  haste  repent 
t  leisure ;  and  that  one  writer  at  least,  who 
18  wound  up  his  article  with  an  ambiguous 
alement  which  will  be  read  by  many  as  an 
ainuation  against  her  personal  purity,  will 
>t  hesitate  to  come  forward  in  sackcloth  and 
hes,  when  he  has  discovered  bis  mistake, 
id  do  public  penance  for  his  malice  or  care- 
saness. 

Our  own  idea  is,  that  whereirer  ''Ruth 
■n*'  has  been  taken  for  an  autobiography, 
ere  can  be  little  critical  discrimination. 
lere  b  much  truth  in  the  old  saying,  that 
woman's  story  may  generally  be  known  by 
e'aaperior  blackness  of  her  villains;  and 
a  should  never  have  doubted  that  the  toorst 
laracters  in  "  Ruth  Ilair'  were  fancy  por- 
aits  to  which  a  talent  for  minute  observa- 
OD  had  given  a  life-like  air.  With  respect 
>  the  general  structure  of  the  story,  we 
lioald  have  supposed  its  author  had  taken 
stnal  experiences  for  starting  points,  and 
worked  them  out  into  incidents  as  she  pleas- 
1;  a  hazardous  process,  but  not  necessarily 
wtoDg  one.  We  have  no  doubt  this  will 
lore  to  be  the  true  slate  of  the  case :  the 
Itemative  is,  that  Fanny  Fern  is  a  worthless 
roniAOf  without  one  spark  of  that  magna- 
imity  of  soul  wanting  which  no  two-legged 
raatare  is  other  than  contemptible.  One 
trow  reason  for  rejecting  this  alternative  is, 
bBi  Fanny  Fern  has  entirely  passed  over  in 
•r  narrative  a  topic  in  her  history  which 
ffsred  peculiar  temptations  to  a  malicious 
nd  danng  woman.  This  should  have  oc- 
mred  to  her  critics,  as  it  will  do  to  ordinary 
saders  who  know  anything  of  her  life.  We, 
eraonally,  decline  mentioning  names  and  in- 
identa  which  are  no  one's  business.  If  the 
idy  pubrisbes  her  true  biography,  as  we 
ear  she  is  going  to  do,  it  will  be  her  own 
9i,  and  we  ^all  then  feel  that  we  need  not 
Bspect  the  privacy  she  has  broken,  and 
ball  make  our  own  comments. 

We  have  called  the  process  we  have  as- 
imed  for  the  construction  of  '^  Ruth  Hall" 

hazardous  one,  and  the  personal  feelings 
lat  "do  so  easily  beset  us,''  among  which 
inity  is  not  the  least,  must  make  it  so  in 
ay  case.  But  self-gloriGcation,  and  oblique 
^preciation  of  others,  were  the  least  of 
le  dangers  to  which  Fanny  Fern  exposed 
eraelf  in  producing  this  book,  as  she  must 
ow  be  convinced.  A  scandal-loving  public 
unat  on  finding  the  original  of  every  por- 
wli,  and  darken  counsel  with  "  that's  her 
«a  father;"  "  that's  her  own  brother  ;"  and 
•  that's  a  gentleman  who &c."    We 


think  we  can  find  an  excuse  for  the  unhappy 
blunders  she  has  been  guilty  of.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that,  possessing  even  more  than 
the  ordinary  sensitiveness  of  the  sex  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  she  might  be  much  annoyed  by 
passages  of  gossip  continually  in  circulation 
about  her ;  and  that  she  might  take  inac(^a- 
rate  measure  of  the  general  curiosity  and 
the  general  sentiment.  Then,  she  would 
work  up  into  a  story  such  of  her  own  expe- 
riences as  would  suffice  to  give  the  world  an 
approximatively  vera  effigies  of  Fanny  Fern, 
and  silence  the  speculators ;  but  she  would 
introduce  characters  and  features  which 
should  leave  her  own  portrait,  and  her  litera- 
ry history  the  only  absolutely  true  portions 
of  the  book ;  no  one  (she  would  say  to  her- 
self) can  suspect  me  of  intending  to  villify 
my  own  father ;  but  Ruth  must  have  pas- 
sionate antecedents  in  her  childhood,  and  I 
must  introduce  such  and  such  scenes.  Add 
to  this,  that  Fanny  has  evidently  studied  Jane 
Eyre  with  devoted  admiration,  and  has,  tin- 
consciously  perhaps,  made  it  a  model  for 
such  imitation  as  her  own  special  gift  would 
permit  her  to  achieve.  Now,  it  takes  no  con- 
'juror  to  tell  us  that  a  would-be  artist  sitting 
down  to  write  a  story  with  one  eye  on  her 
work,  and  one  on  herself  and  Jane  Eyre,  and 
both  on  the  mob  (if  suijh  an  impossible  fig- 
ure of  speech  may  be  permitted},  is  safe  for 
producing  a  distortion  which  should  fail  of 
every  object  she  had  in  view,  in  lieu  of  con- 
ciliating them  all.  Call  this,  if  you  will,  the 
mistake  of  a  vain,  spoiled  woman ;  say  it  is 
the  aberration  of  a  morbidly  excited  nature, 
brooding  over  a  painful  history ;  and  yon 
will  probably  be  right  —  but  it  involves  no- 
thing that  would  justify  a  reviewer  in  trymg 
to  write  an  authoress  down.  At  least,  it 
shows  that  she  has  grasped  (obscurely  and 
clumsily)  the  true  secret  of  bookwriting,  t.  e^ 
that  you  can  only  write  well  what  you  have 
lived  ;  that  the  backbone  of  a  story  must  be 
something  which  is  real  to  you,  or  it  will  not 
prove  so  to  the  reader.  As  for  the  individu- 
als who  complain  of  being  caricatured  in 
•*  Ruth  Hall,"  they  should  have  remembered 
the  stulte  nudabit  conscientiam  animi,  and 
held  their  peace ;  for  if  it  is  Fanny  Fern's 
revenge,  why — Fanny  is  a  mean,  bad  woman 
— but  then,  you  know,  a  revenge  t*  a  re- 
venge, after  all,  i.  e.,  injury  given  for  injury. 
The  pictures  given  of  American  able-editors, 
and  the  struggles  of  a  literary  neophyte,  are 
not,  we  believe,  in  the  least  overcharged,  but 
the  contrary ;  still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  press-men  over  there,  or  over  here. 
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for  that  matter,  would  like  to  be  shown  up, 
or  would  fail  to  give  tit-for-tat  ia  reviewing 
the  book. 

We  proceed  to  say  a  brief  word  of  Fanny 
Fern's  writings,  apart  from  the  scandalous 
questions  raised  by  the  publication  of  this 
story,  and  shall  have  a  word  to  say  besides 
on  the  position  of  the  literary  man,  by  way 
of  close. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  general  reader, 
sorambliog  among  periodicals  and  country 
papers  at  odd  moments,  began  to*  notice 
short  paragraphs  signed  "Fanny  Fern." 
They  were  so  thoroughly,  obtrusively,  Ameri- 
can in  tone  and  style,  that  it  did  not  require 
casual  allusions  to  dollars  and  dimes,  or  wo- 
man's mission,  or  "  upper-ten-dom,"  to  make 
you  exclaim,  "  why,  here's  a  kind  of  female 
Sam  Slick  !"  For  the  new  vision  evidently 
had  a  good  deal  of  humor,  and  had  seen 
life.  But  it  immediately  occurred  to  you 
that  she  had  seen  it  from  an  unusual  point 
of  view,  and  had  probably  acquired  the  pain- 
ful portion  of  her  experience  at  a  late  period 
— that  her  disbelief  in  the  rose-color  was  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  Sometimes,  she 
made  you  laugh :  sometimes,  you  may  per- 
haps not  be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  she  made 
the  tears  start.  Often  she  was  hoydenish  ; 
often  coarse ;  occasionally,  you  said,  "  im- 
modest,*'— ^but  then,  she  was  an  American, 
and  an  American  lady's  mode  of  life  is  pecu- 
liar, and  calculated  to  develop  playful  romp- 
ishness  into  boldness ;  if  Fanny  Kemblo 
might  be  pardoned  for  riding  about  in  pants 
et  id  genus  omne,  Fanny  Fern  might  be  ex- 
cused for  an  occasional  escapade.  When 
you  came  to  see  her  scraps  collected,  when 
you  got  hold  of  the  first  and  second  series  of 
"  Fern  Leaves,"  you  found  that  they  were 
not  always  correct  in  either  grammar  or  taste, 
and  not  always  free  from  the  insincerity 
which  results  from  being  obliged  to  write  up 
to  a  certain  mark  in  the  "  sentimental"  line. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  upholstery  and  mil- 
linery-work in  the  language  ;  there  were  too 
much  "awe,"  and  "hush,"  and  "  trembling," 
and  "  tears  ;'*  the  "  dimpled  shoulders,"  and 
"  round  arms,"  and  "  large  blue  eyes,"  and 
*'  wealth  of  curls,"  and  "  slender  foot,"  and 
**  bird-like  carolling,"  *'  came  over  again  too 
fast" — as  lazy  Paley  naively  said  of  his  stock 
of  sermons,  when  he  changed  to  Stanwix. 
There  was  a  palpable  lack  of  training,  and 
an  original  and  not  unpleasiog  discursiveness 
often  ran  riot  into  wildness.  But  Fanny  un- 
doubtedly sketched  a  scene  well,  and  knew 
what  pomts  to  seize  and  what  to  lei  alone ; 


she  could  write  quietly  and  naturally ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  she  looked  at  life  with  a  gen- 
erous and  discriminating  eye.  Tou  thought 
she  had  also  much  moral  courage,  and  might 
grow  into  a  useful  and  influential  writer,  if 
she  were  neither  worried  nor  flattered. 

But,  unhappily  for  her,  and  perhapa  for 
the  world,  she  has  been  both  worried  aiuf  flat- 
tered, and  restlessness  and  egotism  at  fever- 
heat  have  forced  into  a  partnerahip  of  mb- 
chief  a  really  respectable  talent,  and  thrown 
off  "  Ruth  Hall.^'  liooking  at  this  book  ab- 
stractedly, we  should  say  that  it  contains 
plentiful  illustrations  of  her  best  and  her 
worst  qualities.  Her  best,  for  it  has  touches 
of  nature  and  real  pathos,  with  what  to 
pathos  of  right  belongs  as  next  of  kin — real 
humor ;  her  worst,  for  it  too  frequently  nek* 
ens  you  with  cant,  and  stilted  sentiment.  A 
story  it  is  not ;  it  is  a  series  of  sketches,  with 
a  slight  connecting- thread  of  individual  his- 
tory ;  Vart  de  cohter,  the  authoress  has  yet  to 
learn,  if  she  thinks  it  worth  her  while.  Her 
English  is  not  always  correct,  for  she  usee 
such  phrases  as  "  wham  he  considered  tmu,'* 
^. ;  and  requires  to  be  told  that  there  is  no 
such  word  as  "  feminity,"  though  femininity 
does  exist.  Fanny  cannot  dislike  conyentios- 
ality  of  language  more  than  we,  but  she 
should  not  be  eccentric  for  no  purpose  what- 
ever, and  should  renounce  that  abominable 
affectation  of  closing  chapters  of  the  '*  thrill- 
ing" order  with  short  sentences.  Probably 
she  thinks  they  are  like  "  n^ls  fastened  hj 
the  masters  of  assemblies,"  but  they  are 
more  like  doll's  pins  fastened  by  a  smirking 
mistress  of  frippery.  The  length  of  a  chap- 
ter may  probably  be  considered  a  matter  of 
taste,  but  Fanny  really  ought  not  to  give  us 
ninety  to  about  two  hundred  pages  ;  which, 
if  we  know  anything  of  Cocker,  makes  an 
average  of  two  pages  per  chapter.  The  fact 
is,  she  is  deficient  in  concentration,  and  hints 
rather  than  develops,  so  that  she  finds  it  ex- 
pedient to  "  skip*'  now  and  then,  and  dart 
from  scene  to  scene  without  ceremony.  Well ; 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  her,  and  cer- 
tainly, we  do  not  wish  that  she  should  try 
to  be  anything  but  what  she  is  naturally. 
But  if  she  wants  to  produce  a  respectable 
work  of  art,  she  must  watch  her  moods,  and 
take  pains  not  to  appear  unnecessarily  wilful. 
We  only  hope  our  advice  does  not  come  too 
late — ^that  she  has  not  assumed  for  good  and 
all  a  false  standard  for  her  guidance.  We 
had  very  nearly  omitted  to  mention  that 
English  taste  will  certainly  not  tolerate  any 
such  freedom  of  allusion  as  she  is  guilty  of 
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io  emuneratiog  the  books  of  Mrs.  Hall  Senior. 
We  cannot  specify — and  we  keep  silence, 
"  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 

It  is  to  be  sappos^  that  a  writer  who 
ooants  her  readers  by  millions  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  most  have  good  qualities  of 
some  sort.     In  truth,  she  has  vivacity,  poet- 
ical feeling,  ready  insight  into  character,  good 
descriptive  powers,  a  quick  sympathy  with 
Buffering,  much  moral  courage,  and  an  un- 
usual talent  for  addressing  children.     Well, 
these  should  go  for  something — we  have  said 
enough  of  her  faults,  and  will  say  no  more. 
It  strikes  us  that  if  this  lady  will  devote  her- 
self with  chastened  energy,  and  the  womanly 
address  she  has  at  command,  to  the  subject 
of  the  social  position  of  her  own  sex,  and  the 
education  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  she 
may  yet  do  a  work  for  which  the  world  un- 
born shall  thank  her.    Enough — we  hope 
^et  to  see  her  well  quit  of  the  egotism  which 
II  acting  like  a  consuming  fire  upon  her  bet- 
ter self,  and  to  be  able  to  bid  her  God  speed 
k  a  career  of  steady  usefulness. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to 
aoalyie  or  extract  from  a  shilling  book,  but 
leaders  who  please  may  turn,  for  specimens 
of  the  author's  happiest  manner,  to  "  Ruth 
Hall,"  at  chapters  18,  30,  51,  72,  75,  76 
(the  phrenological  document  is  evidently 
genuine,  and  we  refer  to  it  as  a  curiosity), 
7^,  78,  and  86.  We  indicate  very  few  in- 
stances of  pathos,  because  that  is  generally 
overdone — the  humor  seldom  is.     We  should 

Serhaps  add,  that  the  book  contains  one  un- 
oubted  portrait,  which  will  be  recognized 
by  every  literary  man,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  our  information,  we  decline  condemn- 
ing its  introduction. 

A  few  sentences  on  that  ever-recurring 
subject,  the  claims  of  literature  upon  Society 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  We  have 
scarcely  dismissed  Mr.  Fullom's  ''Great 
Highway,"  before  we  have  in  '<  Ruth  Hall" 
another  tale  of  literary  struggleSf  another 
MMfe  of  literary  backgrounds,  from  the  other 
ride  of  the  water.  Really,  the  topic  is  a  very 
painful  one.  We  have  not  a  moment's  doubt 
that  in  the  bitter  winter  iust  past  there  have 
been  literary  men,  and  literary  women  too, 
m  this  London  of  ours,  who  have  written 
meritorious  things  by  Cureless  hearths,  with 
no  better  suppers  to  look  forward  to  than 
Ruth's  bowl  of  milk, — men  and  women,  we 
mean,  not  improvident  or  intemperate,  but 
m  all  respects  quiet,  regular,  conscientious 
people.  Such  cases  are,  no  doubt,  excep- 
tional ;  but  the  fact  that  they  do  exist,  sug- 
gests the  yery  obvious  remark  that  there  is 


something  wrong  somewhere.  Imperfectly 
rewarded  industry  of  any  kind  is  shocking 
to  contemplate  ;  but,  sophisticate  as  we  will, 
there  will  always  be  something  peculiarly 
shocking  in  the  spectacle  of  neglected,  and 
half-starved  intellectual  labor.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  lachrymose  or  to  deal  in  clap-trap 
of  any  kind;  but  there  are  considerations 
which  convince  us  that  the  relation  of  the 
honest  worker  in  thought  and  feeling  to  so- 
ciety at  large  should  not  be  dealt  with  on 
ordinary  commercial  principles.  Our  honest 
instincts  say  No  I  And  all  the  world  have, 
till  they  stifle  it,  something  of  the  feeling  of 
the  Irish  peasant  for  "  the  boy  that's  got  the 
laming  in  him,*'  and  the  Spaniard  for  the 
travelhng  scholar  with  the  spoon  in  his  som- 
brero. And  this  fact  has  its  correlate  in  the 
feeling  of  delicacy  which  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  painfully  strong,  and  which 
never  leaves  him  altogether, — the  feeling  of 
delicacy  about  accepting  money  for  his  labor, 
which  torments  every  high-minded  literary 
man ;  and  we  should  suppose  in  some  de- 
gree every  honest  preacher,  teacher,  and  lec- 
turer. It  is  not  pride,  but  a  sense  of  incon- 
gruity upon  receiving  *'vile  drachmas"  for 
spinning  out  one's  dear  soul  into  words.  We 
do  not  believe  any  man  who  is  horn  to  teach, 
any  literary  man  or  preacher  who  is  not  an 
interloper,  can  receive  money  distinctly  for 
teaching,  t.  e.,  for  influencing  human  souls 
for  good,  without  a  feeling  of  degradation, 
which,  often  repeated,  becomes  demoralizing, 
and  leads  to  hollow,  insincere  work.  We 
say  this  most  deliberately  and  emphatically  ; 
in  a  word,  we  mean  it.  The  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  arises  is  to  be  found  in  the 
words — perfect  liberty  of  vocation  for  every 
man  and  woman.  Society  must  make  such 
arrangements  that  the  question — How  shall 
I  win  the  daily  bread  ?  shall  never  come  into 
collision  with  the  question — How  shall  I  do 
the  work  my  Father  has  given  me  to  do  ? — 
arrangements  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  shall 
not  find  himself  baffled  when,  as  Emerson 
puts  it,  he  tries  to  fling  himself  into  the 
charmed  circle  in  which  the  young  ravens 
are  fed  when  they  cry, — to  live,  instead  of 
grovelUng.  We  are  looking  a  long  wa^ 
a-head,  we  know  ;  we  are  supposing  an  aboli- 
tion of  social  distinctions, — which  every 
honest  heart  sickens  at  and  knows  to  be  rot- 
ten ;  a  revision  of  that  ''  great  shell  system" 
(see  Disraeli's  "  Popanilla,")  which  every 
man  who  thinks,  when  he  changes  a  five- 
pound  note  and  pays  his  butcher,  knows  to 
be  false ;  and — in  fact,  we  are  overleaping 
half  a  millennium  !    But  there  is  no  progress 
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without  anticipating,  and  the  absolute  test  is 
only  to  be  realized  by  an  approximating  se- 
ries of  next- bests. 

It  is  a  step  in  advance  that  the  days  of 
noble  patronage,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
salon  are  at  an  end,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
sufficient  *'ma^c  in  the  web"  of  literary 
cliqueism  at  this  moment  to  puzzle  your  raw 
beginner.  But  we  expect  it  will  always  be 
true  that  the  peculiar  organization  which  fits 
a  man  to  be  a  teacher  of  his  fellows,  will 
unfit  him,  more  or  less,  for  getting  his  bread 
upon  ordinary  commercial  principles.  The 
mere  existence  of  a  publishing  class,  a  class 
of  "  mediums"  between  the  pen  and  the 
press,  is  a  confession  of  the  fact  that  there 
18  a  felt  discrepancy.  The  capacity  to  "  make 
money," — which  is  the  monstrous  equivalent 
of  modem  civilization  for  living, — does  not 
depend  upon  "prudence*'  and  all  that, 
though  prudence  is  an  auxiliary,  but  upon  a 
certain  instinct  of  acquisition,  which  is  strong 
in  most  men,  and  almost  entirely  lacking  in 
some,  especially  in  those  who  do  the  think- 
ing for  the  rest.  Nothing  remains  from  all 
this,  but  that :  I.  The  necessity  to  earn  one^s 
bread  bf  the  pen  is  one  which  could  only 
arise  in  a  detestably  artificial,  and  transition- 


ary  period,  and  that  every  man  wlio  is  under 
that  necessity  is  in  a  false  position,  from 
which  both  he  and  society  must  suffer.  IL 
That  society  must  even  put  up  with  it  and 
not  grumble,  if  she  is  told  now  and  then  that 
she  ought  to  see  if  some  combination  cannot 
be  devised  by  which  those  whom  she  de- 
lights to  honor  might  be  placed  in  an  ap* 
proximation  to  their  normal  position,  which 
IS  that  of  Teachers  with  nothing  to  do  M 
to  teach,  and  with  no  feeling  of  obligation 
existing  on  either  Me,  Society  would  have 
thought  it  a  good  joke  to  be  asked  to  put 
ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  hands  of  pni- 
dent  trustees  for  Goldsmith's  benefit;  but 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  would  have  been 
che'ap  at  a  million.  Society, — the  knowing 
jade,  so  'cute,  you  see  1  mncies  she  would 
not  get  half  so  much  work  out  of  the  scrib* 
biers,  if  the  spur  were  withdrawn ;  and  she 
is  right.  But  she  should  make  the  reflectkn 
also,  that  she  would  be  better  without  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  that  is  produced 
under  the  spur,  and  that  the  "  unrestricted 
competition"  which  comes  out  of  the  mud- 
dle is  actually  more  expensive  to  her  than 
any  liberal  scheme  of  concert  she  might 
adopt  for  mutual  benefit. 
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There  are  a  great  many  matters  of  pub- 
lic complaint  and  animadversion  in  which 
the  word  "  class"  comes  in  as  a  very  objec- 
tionable adjective.  Class  legislation,  class 
favor  and  preferment,  and  exclusiveism — how 
universal  and  loud  is  the  voice  of  the  unbene- 
fited  world  against  these  guilty  things!  But 
it  is  not  always  noble  dukes  and  premiers — 
it  is  not  only  peeresses  and  lady  patronesses, 
who  entertain  this  natural  yet  offensive  par- 
tiality for  the  members  of  their  own  circle ; 
even  in  St.  Giles's  there  is  an  aristocracy, 
and  the  lowest  deep  of  all  burns  with  discon- 
tent at  the  class  legislation  of  Seven  Dials. 
Though  it  is  true,  and  happens  not  unfre- 
quently,  that  aspirants  born  in  one  region 
seek    their  way  upward   to  another,   Mr. 


Brown  or  Mr.  Jones,  though  he  thrust  his 
person  successfully  into  the  hallowed  air  of 
nobility,  has  much  harder  ado  to  wrencb  Us 
thoughts  out  of  their  ancient  range,  or  disso- 
ciate himself  in  idea  from  the  class  of  whieh 
perhaps  he  Is  ashamed.  The  weakness  is  a 
universal  weakness.  Few  and  rare  are  the 
cosmopolitans  of  existence.  We  men  and  wo- 
men of  to-day  arc  very  limited  people,  inth 
all  our  sciences  and  knowledges ;  and  instead 
of  standing  on  one  broad  common  ground  as 
human  creatures,  brothers  and  sisters  to  each 
other,  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  inhabitants  of 
such  and  such  a  street,  keeping  so  many  ser- 
vants, and  paying  such  a  rent  tor  our  houses. 
That  one  of  us  who  has  five  thousand  a-year 
has  perhaps  a  great  respect  for  the  other  who 
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as  five  hundred ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  recoe- 
IKS,  without  hesitation,  the  excellent  quaU- 
m  of  his  poor  clerk  who  has  but  fifty, 
niat  then  ?  *'  We  are  in  a  different  class  of 
ociety/'  say  respectively  these  respectable 
[CDtlemen.  They  are  both  potentates  in 
heir  way — enviable,  sufficient,  well-appoint- 
A  EDglishmen,  whose  incomes,  and  nonors, 
ud  appearances,  are  part  of  their  identity, 
nd  who,  neither  of  them,  could  well  reco^- 
DJie  the  naked  primitive  creature  who  only 
wisri  these  vestments  of  social  position  for 
bifluelf.  This  living  centre  of  their  great- 
Deis  is  certainly  the  foundation  of  all,  and 
like  first  object  of  care  and  tenderness ;  but 
inrj  man  among  ni  feels,  notwithstanding, 
i(  his  secret  heart,  that  it  does  require  all 
hese  wrappings  and  habiliments  to  make  a 
b.  Jones  or  a  Mr.  Brown  out  of  the  original 
ameless  human  creature,  without  a  greatcoat 
3d  without  an  income,  who  stands  upon  the 
riuuuy  standing-ground  where  there  are  no 
Aises,  and  where  all  men  are  alike. 
It  does  not  need  this  argument,  or  any 
her  save  his  own  great  gifts  and  powers, 

account  for  the  great  popularity  of  Mr. 
ickens;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
ess  oar  conviction  that  it  is  to  the  fact  that 
t  represents  a  class  that  he  owes  his  speedy 
nration  to  the  top  of  the  wave  of  popular 
ror.  He  is  a  man  of  very  liberal  senti- 
snts — an  assailer  of  constituted  wrongs  and 
thorities— one  of  the  advocates  in  the  plea 
Poor  versus  Rich,  to  the  progress  of  which 
t  has  lent  no  small  aid  in  his  day.     But  he 

notwithstanding,  perhaps  more  distinctly 
sa  any  other  author  of  the  time,  a  class 
riter,  the  historian  and  representative  of 
e  circle  in  the  many  ranks  of  our  social 
ale.  Despite  their  descents  into  the  lowest 
tfs»  and  their  occasional  flights  into  the  less 
niliar  ground  of  fashion,  it  is  the  air  and 
a  breath  of  middle-class  respectability 
licb  fills  the  books  of  Mr.  Dickens.  His 
roes  are  not  the  young  men  of  clubs  and 
leges — ^not  the  audacious  youngsters  of 
jUp  nor  the  "  awful  swells"  in  whose  steps 
)j  follow.  Home-bred  and  sensitive,  much 
pressed  by  feminine  influences,  swayed  bv 
)  motives,  the  regards,  and  the  laws  which 
re  absolute  to  their  childhood,  Mr.  Dick- 
ie heroes  are  all  young  for  a  necessity. 
eir  courage  is  of  the  order  of  courage 
licb  belongs  to  women.  They  are  spotless 
their  thoughts,  their  intentions,  ana  wish- 
Into  those  dens  of  vice,  and  unknown 
rsteries,  whither  the  lordly  Pelham  may 
netrate  without  harm,  and  which  Messrs. 


Pendennis  and  Warrington  frequent,  that  they 
may  see  "  life,"  David  Coppei  field  could  not 
enter  without  pollution.  In  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  him  this  young  man  in  respectable. 
He  is  a  great  deal  more  ;  he  is  pure,  a  thor- 
oughly refined  and  gentle-hearted  boy ;  but 
his  respectability  is  strong  upon  him.  His 
comings  and  goings  are  within  a  lesser  circle 
than  are  those  of  his  contemporaries  whose 
names  we  have  mentioned.  He  cannot  af- 
ford to  defy  the  world's  laugh,  or  to  scpm 
it.  That  he  has,  moreover,  no  relish  for  these 
excitements  and  investigations  —  that  his 
course  is  clear  in  the  common  beaten  way — 
and  that  he  has  "  a  carnal  inclination"  to  be 
good  and  virtuous,  are  other  considerations  ; 
but  in  his  sphere  he  would  be  instantly 
branded  with  the  evil  mark  of  dissipation  and 
disreputableness,  were  he  seen  once  .in  the 
company  which  the  young  man  about  town 
of  a  higher  rank  may  go  to  see  with  impu- 
nity, as  students  of  natural  history  go  to  see 
the  new  arrivals  of  reptiles  or  beasts  of  prey. 
In  the  societv  of  Mr.  Dickens'  admirable 
stories,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  going  to  the 
Haunt  of  nights  and  coming  from  thence  un- 
injured. There  is  no  such  thing  possible  or 
permissible  in  the  class  and  society  which 
Mr.  Dickens  draws.  When  the  young  man 
there  steps  aside  into  such  forbidden  ways, 
he  goes  irretrievably  astray — sinks  out  of 
character  and  respectability — and  becomes  a 
very  poor  wreck  indeed — a  warning  and 
beacon  to  all  the  David  Copperfields.  For 
society  down  below  here,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  circle  of  elevation,  is  more  exacting 
than  that  grandeur  and  gayer  society  which 
calls  itself  "  the  world ;"  and  while  the  mul- 
titude of  novel-writers  set  themselves  to  illus- 
trate, with  or  without  a  due  knowledge  of  it, 
the  life  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  the  gray  realms 
of  fashion,  Mr.  Dickens  contents  his  genius 
in  the  sphere  in  which  we  suppose  his  lot  to 
have  been  cast  by  nature  in  the  largest  "  or- 
der," of  our  community — the  middle  class  of 
England.  Having  identified  himself  with  this 
portion  of  society,  and  devoted  his  powers 
to  its  illustration,  this  grateful  public  carries 
its  novelist  in  its  heart ;  and  without  denying 
in  any  way  his  claims  to  that  higher  genius 
which  can  give  life  and  breath — the  truth  of 
nature,  if  not  of  conventional  correctness — 
to  every  impersonation  of  its  fellows,  we 
cannot  do  justice  to  Mr.  Dickens  without 
recognizing  this,  his  first  and  greatest  claim 
to  our  regard,  as  the  historian  of  a  class — the 
literary  interpreter  of  those  intelligent,  sen- 
sible^ warmnearted  households,  which  are 
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the  strength  of  our  coantry,  and  occupy  the 
wide  middle  ground  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

This  middle  class  in  itself  is  a  realm  of 
infinite  gradations,  and  the  term  has  perhaps 
a  different  meaning  in  the  lips  of  every  dif- 
ferent individual  who  says  the  words  ;  but  we 
take  it  in  its  widest  sense.  From  the  squire 
whose  acres  are  too  few,  or  his  family  too 
recent,  to  rank  among  the  aristocracy  of  his 
country — and  from  the  merchant,  who  is  not 
rich  enough  to  be  a  millionaire,  the  scale 
fluctuates  and  descends  to  the  poor  curate, 
the  poor  clerk,  the  poor  teacher,  who  have 
just  enough  to  live  honestly,  to  struggle 
through  debts  and  incumbrances,  and  keep 
— if  only  by  an  arm's  length — the  wolf  from 
the  door.  To  this  vast  and  struggling  mass 
the  griat  majority  of  which — every  man  for 
himself — earns  his  own  bread,  and  wins  his 
own  fortune,  there  are  laws  more  limited,  and 
decorums  more  strict,  in  form  and  use,  than 
the  easier  and  loftier  circle  above  them  has 
need  of.  There  is  less  daring  and  more  timid- 
ity. There  is  the  weaker  spirit,  which  finds 
in  what  it  doubts  and  trembles  at,  an  evil 
and  contamination  which  does  not  exist  to 
the  gay  and  light  heart ;  and  there  is  neither 
time  nor  energy  to  expend  in  unnecessary 
adventures.  Knowledge  of  life  must  be  learn- 
ed here,  not  in  experimental  studies,  but  in 
the  actual  combat ;  and  the  day's  work,  and 
the  night's  rest  limit  the  ways  of  every  man 
who  would  keep  his  place  in  the  constant 
march.  As  a  consequence,  this  class  does  not 
abound  in  picturesque  situations,  and  some- 
times the  meaner  vices  grow  and  flourish 
where  respectability  and  the  strong  grasp  of 
appearances  keep  grosser,  sins  away.  JBut 
nowhere  does  the  household  hearth  bum 
brighter — nowhere  is  the  family  love  so  warm 
— the  natural  bonds  so  strong  ;  and  this  is  the 
ground  which  Mr.  Dickens  occupies  par  ex- 
cellence—  the  field  of  his  triumphs,  from 
which  he  may  defy  all  his  rivals  without  fear. 

It  is  an  old  story  now,  which  everybody 
knows,  that  tale  of  poor  Seymour's  drawings, 
and  of  the  young  man,  the  modest  new  star 
just  risen  upon  the  literary  firmament,  who 
was  supposed  a  likely  person  to  "  do"  the 
letterpress  for  the  benevolent  publisher. 
Poor  Seymour  and  his  sketches  very  soon 
came  to  an  end ;  but  not  so  the  Pickwick 
Papers.  The  ^reat  reputation  of  the  author 
was  established  at  once,  beyond  doubt  or 
question,  by  this  first  notable  work  of  his ; 
and  few  of  his  younger  readers  now  know 
what  were  the  Sketches^  by  Boz,  which  made 
the  single  stepping-stone  between  obscurity 


and  fame  for  their  young  author.  Since  then 
the  story  of  his  fortune  is  one  almost  unia- 
terrupted   triumph.      His  real    and  greit 
merits  have  given  him  a  secure  place  with 
the  worthier  portion  of  his  audience,  and  bk 
very   weaknesses  and    exaggerations   hm 
established  him  in  the  favor  of  others.    It  k 
to  him  we  owe  that  form  of  serial  publica- 
tion which  has  added  so  largely  to  the  nam- 
ber  of  readers,  and  the  success  of  individual 
authors.     He  has  his  host  of  followers,  hii 
crowd  of  admirers,  like  any  other  great  man; 
and  he  has  assumed  a  leadei's  place  not  only 
in  literature,  but  in  the  world,  in  morals,  ia 
philanthropy,  in  questions  of  social  interest 
Mr.  Dickens  has  unveiled  himself  from  that 
personal  obscurity  which  softens  so  grace- 
fully the  presence  of  a  great  writer.    He 
has  ceased  to  speak  his  strictures  or  to  pro- 
nounce his  approbation  out  of  that  mist  of 
half-disclosed  identity   which  becomes  tlw 
literary  censor.      He  is  less  the  author  of 
Pickmck,  of  Copperfield,  of  Bleak  ffoun, 
than  he  is  Charles  Dickens ;  and  we  confen 
that  we  cannot  regard  him  with  the  same  if> 
fection  or  the  same  indulgence  in  the  latter 
character  as  in  the  former.    The  maa  who  is 
not  content  with  giving  to  the  world  maoT 
admirable  pictures  of  its  own  living  aad 
breathing  progress — who  is  not  aaUsfied  witk 
his  power  of  creating  a  real  man,  a  real  wo- 
man, and  throwing  upon  these  creatiou  of 
his  genius  that  ideal  purity  and  generon 
grace  which  ought  to  be  Uie  very  higheit 
aim  of  the  writer  of  fiction — ^thia  man  mnA 
do  something  better  than  indifferent  aad 
doubtful  pieces  of  philanthropy  and  soeiil 
reformation,  before  he  can  hope  to  eatabliih 
for  himself — the  man  as  separate  from  the 
writer  —  a  second  reputation.      From  the 
author  who  has   conferred  a  great  many 
pleasures  upon  us — who  has  added  so  largely 
to  our  acquaintance,  and  given  us  so  manr 
types  of  real  and  individual  existence  wiin 
which  to  enrich  our  mind  and  converaalion— 
we  are  prepared  to  receive  everything  with 
the  respect  which  he  merits ;  but  our  relar 
tive  position  is  very  different  when  we  come 
to  be  placed  opposite,  not  the  writer,  but  the 
man.    Mr.  Dickens  is  the  favorite  and  spoil- 
ed child  of  the  popular  heart.      There  is  a 
long  ring  of   applause  echoing  after  hioi 
wherever  it  pleases  him  to  go ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  his  great  and  welLdeserved  reputa- 
tion, we  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Dick- 
ens to  discover  on  which  foundation  it  ia  that 
he  stands  most  secure. 

And  in  this  volume  before  us,  the  latest  work 
he  has  given  to  the  world — Bard  TimM — 
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we  discover,  not  the  author's  full  and  many- 
toned  coDoeption  of  human  life,  its  mo- 
Uves  and  lU  practices, — not  the  sweet  and 
graceful  fancy  rejoicing  in  her  own  creations, 
nor  the  stronger  and  graver  imagination  fol- 
bwioff  the  fate  of  her  complete  idea,  rather 
as  a  chronicler  than  a  producer  of  the  events 
which  its  natural  character  and  qualities  call 
forth — ^bat  the  petulant  theory  of  a  man  in 
the  world  of  his  own  making,  where  he  has 
DO  fear  of  being  contradicted,  and  is  abso- 
llfcelj  certun  of  having  everything  his  own 
vay.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  lament- 
able nan  s$fuitur  than  Eard  Times.  A  story 
vritten  in  direct  illustration  of  some  precon- 
enved  idea  is  seldom  successful  as  a  story. 
Bejond  an  Eastern  apologue,  a  distinct  and 

JrdTessed  allegory  or  parable,  fiction  breaks 
own  when  it  is  bound  within  these  certain 
Smits,  and  compelled  to  prove  and  to  sub- 
itantiate  a  theory.  This,  which  is  the  proper 
work  of  reason,  is  by  no  means  the  business 
af  the  poetic  faculty,  and  Pegasus  is  too 
reative  a  steed  to  be  bound  to  the  plough ; 
but  in  this  case  the  theory  is  so  overstrained 
ud  unnatural,  the  cause  is  so  perfectly  in- 
ideqoate  to  the  results  attributed  to  it,  that 
the  original  objection  increases  tenfold.  The 
name  of  the  book  and  the  period  of  its  pub- 
^pfttion  alike  deluded  the  public.  We  anti- 
Q^ated  a  story,  certainly  sad — perhaps  trag- 
Ml — ^but  true,  of  the  unfortunate  relation- 
disp  between  masters  and  men  which  produc- 
ed the  strike  of  Preston  ;  and  this  most 
Intimate  subject,  at  once  for  public  inquiry 
nd  for  the  conciliating  and  healing  hand  of 

Cins,  to  whom  both  belligerents  were 
thers,  might  have  well  employed  the  high- 
Cit  powers.  The  sketch  of  Stephen  Black- 
pooiy  too,  and  of  Rachel,  his  ministering  angel, 
teemed  to  indicate  this  larger  purpose  early 
in  the  tale.  But  no  ;  Stephen  Blackpool  is 
onlj  introduced  to  bring  out  the  greater  vil- 
lanj  of  the  wretched  little  rogue  of  the  story, 
■nd  to  be  made  a  forced  example,  in  his 
domestic  circumstances,  of  the  unequal  press- 
ure of  the  law  upon  the  rich  and  poor — 
Bod,  in  his  death,  of  the  carelessness  and  neg- 
lect to  which  so  many  lives  are  sacrificed; 
while  the  real  object  of  the  book  is,  to  prove 
that  the  teaching  of  universal  knowledge,  the 
instruction  in  all  the  *'  ologies,"  the  education 
which  arbitrarily  imposes  fact  and  puts  down 
faocy,  is  a  system  which  makes  very  poor 
villains  of  our  sons,  and  very  wretcbea  wives 
of  our  daughters,  and  that  the  perfectly  op- 
posite system  of  no  education  at  all,  save  the 
natural  growth  of  the  sentiments  and  affec- 
tions, produces  angels,  not  only  of  goodness, 


but  of  wisdom  and  judicious  courage  almost 
unparalleled.  In  short,  the  conclusion  of  the 
story  is  this :  shut  out  all  Arabian  Nights, 
all  imagination,  fancy,  poetry,  from  your 
schoolroom — rear  your  boy  on  the  dry  pab- 
ulum of  facts  and  sciences  (yet  there  once 
was  wonderful  poetry  in  these  same  sciences), 
and  your  boy  will  rob  the  bank  and  become 
a  dissipatea  little  provincial  scoundrel,  as 
mean  as  he  is  guilty ;  whereas  you  have  only 
to  bind  him  apprentice  to  the  horse-riding 
instead,  and  have  him  trained  among  the  de- 
lightful idealities  of  the  circle,  to  make  every- 
thing that  is  kind-hearted,  noble,  and  unsel- 
fish of  this  very  boy. 

This  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  and 
not  the  great  question  between  the  "  hands*' 
and  their  employers,  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
Mr.  Dickens  In  writing  Hard  Times.  The 
book  is  more  palpably  a  made  book  than  any 
of  the  many  manufactured  articles  we  have 
lately  seen.  It  is  neither  born  out  of  the  nat- 
ural fruition  of  a  mind  and  fancy  always 
astir — nor,  after  it  has  begun  to  be,  do  its 
characters  and  events  proceed  with  the  nat- 
ural compulsion  and  impulse  of  life.  If  Mr. 
Dickens  forgets  himself  now  and  then,  and 
remembers  the  craft  of  which  he  is  a  master, 
by  running  into  a  natural  exhibition  of  nature 
and  life,  he  draws  up  immediately  under  the 
hard  necessity  of  holding  by  his  text  and 
proving  his  theory.  To  say  that  the  story 
was  without  character  or  without  interest 
would  not  be  true;  but  we  are  sure  that 
every  reader  really  admiring  the  fine  genius 
of  Mr.  Dickens  must,  in  the  annoyance  and 
regret  with  which  he  reads,  have  almost 
overlooked  the  inalienable  gifts  of  the  writer. 
Stephen  Blackpool  and  his  womanly  pure- 
hearted  Rachel  are  beautifully  sketched  ; 
there  is  distinctness  and  identity  in  Louisa, 
perfect  reality  and  truth  in  Tom,  who  repre- 
sents a  large  class  of  whelps,  and  a  very 
clever  outline  in  Mr.  James  Harthouse.  We 
can  make  nothing  of  the  impossible  Sissy, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sleery's  com- 
pany of  horse-riders  are  drawn  to  the  life. 
When  we  have  said  all  this,  we  still  leave  un- 
diminished our  condemnation  of  the  book, — 
a  story  made  on  the  didactic  principle,  with  all 
its  events  forced  into  proofs  of  an  untenable 
theory,  and  with  almost  the  only  life  among 
its  personages,  which  thoroughly  interests 
us,  thrown  away,  forsooth,  to  show  the  evils 
of  that  carelessness,  which,  in  great  matters 
and  little  matters,  from  Balaklava  to  the  Lan- 
cashire coal-pits,  is  undoubtedly  becoming  a 
rather  remarkable  feature  in  our  national 
character. 
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But  we  are  very  glad  to  leave  Hard  Times 
and  Mr.  Dickens'  individual  theories  for  Mr. 
Dickens'  real  works,  the  broad  foundation  on 
which  his  fame  stands  sure.  The  Pickwick 
Papers  gave  a  new  development  to  literature. 
It  is  true  that  stories  **  to  be  conlinued"  had 
been  possible  in  Magazines  before  that  era 
(as  wno  does  not  know  how  many  welcome 
visitors  from  the  world  of  fancy  Maga  herself 
has  sheltered  under  her  ample  mantle,  like 
St.  Ursula  wilh  hier  maidens  ?)  but  this  bold- 
ness of  fiction,  stepping  forth  alone  in  tan- 
talizing monthly  visits,  was  new  to  the  time. 
The  work  itself  bears  marks  of  this  :  it  has 
nothing  of  the  epic  in  its  construction  ;  it  is 
a  fresh,  witty,  brilliant,  original  jumble  of 

Eersons  and  circumstances,  a  discursive  ram- 
ling  narrative,  running  aside  into  constant 
digressions,  and,  indeed,  in  so  doing,  fulfilling 
its  purpose,  which  is  not  to  evolve  one  clear 
dramatic  course  of  events,-but  to  display  a 
store  of  humorous  characters,  of  odd  inci- 
dents, and  of  unvisited  corners  of  the  world. 
In  several  of  Mr.  Dickens'  works  we  per- 
ceive, or  fancy  we  perceive,  how  the  story 
grows  upon  its  author,  and  how  his  original 
intention  gets  altered  and  modified  by  after- 
thoughts ;  and  perhaps  we  may  sometimes 
doubt  whether  the  license  of  doiog  this, 
which  is  necessarily  involved  in  serial  publi- 
cation, is,  strictly  speaking,  good  for  the  art, 
— ^but,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
good  eflfect  it  had  upon  the  Pickwick  Papers. 
Beginning  in  caricature,  it  is  some  time  be- 
fore the  artist  makes  up  his  mind  what  to  do 
with  his  characters ;  and  we  can  see  how  the 
great  Samuel  Pickwick,  the  Cockney  phi- 
losopher, who  was  at  first  only  something  to 
laugh  at,  steals  into  the  aflfections  of  his  his- 
torian. How  gradually  the  old  gentleman's 
weaknesses  are  touched  with  a  tender  hand 
— how  the  events  of  the  tale  gather  round 
him — and  how  his  kind  heart  and  simple 
wisdom,  and  last,  but  not  least,  his  man  Sam 
Weller,  work  for  everybody's  advantage.  If 
the  book  can  be  said  to  have  a  hero  at  all,  it 
is  Sam,  the  universal  genius  and  principal 
actor  in  the  story,  whose  adventures,  whose 
witticisms,  and  whose  shrewdness,  lend  con- 
stant animation  to  the  scene,  from  which  he, 
or  some  shadow  of  him,  is  rarely  absent. 
This  admirable  type  of  a  class  is  Mr.  Dickens' 
sole  and  individual  property,  though,  now 
that  he  has  been  made  and  presented  to  us, 
every  one  can  recall  to  his  mind  or  memory 
some  existing  sample  of  a  Sam  Weller,  per- 
haps not  so  witty,  nor  so  shrewd,  nor  so  con- 
stantly ready  as  Mr.  Dickens'  great  imper- 
sonation, but  beyond  question  the  real  man 


on  whom  this  admirable  ideal  is  founded.  A 
Cockney,  yet  not  so  by  necessity — for  what 
a  major-domo  would  Sam  make  for  a  smu; 
house  in  the  country  I  Sam's  weakness  m 
real  life  is  "  to  tell  a  bit  of  his  mind  ;^'  but 
Sam's  strength  is  an  intuitive  good  sense, 
which  preserves  him,  off-handed  and  oaretcM 
as  he  IS,  from  foolish,  while  his  kind  heart 
sufficiently  defends  from  cruel,  actions.  Fev 
of  the  characters  of  Pickwick,  save  Sam  hoDft* 
self,  stand  upon  the  common  every-day  level; 
except  the  young  ladies  and  the  young  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  singularly  ummportant  in 
this  book,  its  characters  or  oddities,  ottt-of- 
the- way  people,  crotchety  old  gentlemen,  ee- 
centric  rogues — an  odd  and  angular  multi- 
tude; but  Sam  stands  sturdily  upon  the 
common  soil,  with  no  eccentricity  about  him, 
— a  complete  production  of  genius,  an  imme- 
diately allowed  and  recognizable  man.  Hii 
witty  criticisms  on  everything  and  every- 
bodvy  his  love  for  his  master,  his  filial 
anxiety  for  the  good  conduct  and  dutiful  bo- 
havior  of  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  his  own  true 
love,  and  the  assistance  he  gives  in  the  ad- 
vantageous settlement  of  the  true  love  of 
others,  are  all  genuine  every-day  develop- 
ments of  a  genuine  English  character.  We 
can  see  him  in  his  groom's  dress,  moving 
about  through  these  animated  pages,  never 
out  of  temper,  alwavs  handy,  whistling,  sing- 
ing, "  chaffing,"  making  love — a  spirit  not  to 
be  dismayed  or  encouraged ;  and  we  know 
not  whether  most  to  admire  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  picture,  or  the  admirable  ideal- 
ization which,  while  preserving  a  most  per- 
fect likeness,  separates  from  all  the  lower 
and  coarser  features  of  the  class  this  tho^ 
oughly  genuine  man. 

By  way  of  comparison  with  Sam,  who  ii 
never  offensive,  we  may  instance  Mrs.  BardeD, 
and  her  respectable  circle  of  acquaintances, 
who  are  always  so.     Mr.  Dickens  chooses  to 
show  us  in  such  pictures  the  difference  be- 
tween a  thorough  Dutch  portrait  of  a  scene, 
and  the  refined  representation  which  seizes 
the  necessary  truth,  but  rejects  the  prosuo 
fact,  which  is  neither  agreeable  nor  edifying. 
There  is  great  wit,  great  ability  and  power* 
m  these  famous  Pickwick  Papers,  which  at 
once,  by  their  name  and  plan,  forestall  our 
criticism  of  a  disjointed  and  rambling  story ; 
but  the  life  of  the  book  is  Sam  Weller. 

When  Mr.  Dickens  next  appeared  before 
the  world,  he  came  with  a  great  and  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  to  a  public  which  ex- 
pected him  eagerly — such  universal  access 
had  he  gained  during  the  progress  of  his  first 
worL    The  prestige  of  a  victory  at  the  be- 
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iiUDg  of  a  career  has  a  great  chance  to  dim 
I  achievements  immediately  succeeding, 
vever  meritorious  these  may  be,  and  Oliver 
nit  has  many  features  which  shut  it  out 
m  the  kindly  and  familiar  place  accorded 
the  other  works  of  its  author.  The  history 
1  natural  habits  of  the  ffenus  criminal  were 
x>palar  study  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
1  Mr.  Dickens  did  not  refuse  his  notable 
Btribution  to  this  phase  of  literature.  We 
re  prepared  for  the  fertility  of  his  inven- 
e  powers — for  a  crowd  of  individuals,  ec- 
itnc  yet  lifelike — for  apt  and  ready  carica- 
t  of  common  follies ;  but  we  were  perhaps 
ircely  prepared  for  his  intense  appreciation 

misery,  or  for  the  slow  accumulation  of 
iinay  and  terror,  the  terrible  force  with 
lich  he  accomplishes  the  climax  of  this 
ok.  The  career  of  Sykes,  from  the  time  of 
a  murder  (feebly  repeated  afterwards  in  the 
Be  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit),  is  one  of  the  most 
iwerful  tragic  pictures  in  our  literature. 
aking  use  of  nothing  above  the  quality  of 
e  ebief  actor,  yet  by  the  very  greatness  of 
e  crime  rising  out  of  all  vulgarity,  the  cir- 
mstances  which  mark  every  hour  of  the 
ffian'a  remaining  life,  we  know  of  nothing 
oal  in  its  kind  to  the  representation  of  this 
Iterable  man,  vaguely  driven  about  by  his 
te,  fluttering  round  it,  savage,  desperate, 
iralyzed,  and  coming  back  at  last  with  a 
eadful  fascination  to  meet  his  self-accom- 
bhed  doom.  It  is  horrible,  but  it  is  per- 
st ;  and  while  we  recognize  in  it  the  highest 
mer,  we  are  glad  to  shut  our  eyes  on  this 
ipalling  picture,  and  keep  the  ghost  of  it 
Hn  our  memory  as  we  can. 
And  there  is  little  else  to  soften  or  endear 

Qfl  the  book  which  contains  such  a  revela- 
m  of  human  misery  and  crime.  Fagan  and 
I  promising  young  associates  are  very  much 
ore  prominent  in  its  pages  than  the  milk- 
id-water  good  people — than  the  tame  orig- 
ftlities  of  Mr.  Brownlow  and  Mr.  Grimwig, 

the  mild  loves  of  Harry  Maylie  and  Rose. 
bout  these  respectable  personages  we  are  so 
nfectly  indifferent,  that,  in  looking  back  on 
e  book,  we  only  recollect  that  Oliver  was 
scued  by  certain  benevolent  lay  figures,  very 
nch  less  entertaining  than  his  objectionable 
iends.  Nor  is  our  interest  greater  in  Oliver 
mself,  though  he  is  so  very  emphatically  a 
x>d  boy.  The  plot  of  the  novel,  too,  is  very 
ight  and  carelessly  compacted ;  and  all  the 
lachinations  of  the  spasmodic  Monks,  and 
le  relationship  between  Oliver  and  Rose, 
sem  so  purely  unnecessary  that  we  can 
irdly  tell  what  they  were  invented  for. 
he  dramatic  force  and  interest  of  the  story 


centre  in  the  figures  which  gave  to  its  inci- 
dents a  close  so  tragical.  The  heroine  of  the 
book  is  not  Rose,  but  Nancy ;  and  not  even 
Mrs.  Maylie's  passionate  and  impetuous  doc- 
tor, nor  the  somewhat  tedious  humor  of  her 
servants,  suffices  to  lead  our  interest  from  the 
robber's  household  to  the  gentleman's.  As 
a  development  of  new  and  unexpected 
powers,  Oliver  Twist  will  always  hold  its 
place  among  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and 
m  right  of  some  of  its  scenes  must  remain  re- 
markable in  the  literature  of  its  time.  But 
wonderful  as  is  the  power  of  art,  and  extra- 
ordinary the  force  of  reality  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  story,  few  of  us  will  voluntarily,  and 
without  a  shudder,  go  over  the  fate  of  Sykes 
again. 

With  the  publication  of  Nicholas  NicMehy 
the  world  recovered  permanently  the  author 
of  the  Pickwick  Papers.  Mr.  Dickens  has  never 
forgotten  his  memorable  experiment  in  the 
tragic  vein ;  with  more  or  less  success  he  re- 
turns to  the  field  in  almost  every  subsequent 
novel,  but,  we  are  bound  to  testify,  does  it 
discreetly,  without  inflicting  upon  us  unneces- 
sary horror.  His  crowd  of  odd  and  quaint 
and  out-of-the-way  characters,  his  careful 
pictures  of  eccentric  benevolence,  his  descrip- 
tions, which  exhaust  the  landscape,  and  leave 
nothing  suggestive  in  it,  nothing  that  you 
cannot  see — have  gone  on  from  that  time  to 
this,  improving  in  execution  without  dimin- 
ishing in  vitality  and  freshness.  But  it  is 
somewhat  singular  to  remark  in  these  volumes 
— which  are  perhaps  the  most  universally 
read  of  any  books  existing  at  this  day,  which 
deal  in  the  common  circumstances,  the  most 
usual  belongings  of  every-day  life — how  little 
of  the  common  and  every-day  character  finds 
a  place  in  their  pages.  As  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal experience,  we  do  not  find  the  world 
abound  very  greatly  in  oddities — one  or  two 
in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  is  generally 
as  much  as  an  ordinary  member  of  society  is 
gifted  with.  But  the  wonderful  thing  in 
these  books  is,  that  here  are  no  ordinary 
members  of  society — that,  save  the  hero 
himself,  the  spectator  and  chronicler  of  the 
whole,  every  man  is  an  '^  original."  If  we  do 
•*rub  each  other's  angles  down"  in  the  world, 
we  certainly  do  not  find  it  so  in  Mr.  Dickens' 
novels.  That  pleasant,  vivid  picture  of  the 
Cheeryble  Brothers  is  a  faithful  portrait,  we 
believe,  and  too  true  to  the  life  to  come  within 
the  range  of  our  comment ;  but  is  not  Tim 
Linkinwater  sufficiently  odd  and  out  of  the 
way  to  supply  in  his  own  person  a  full 
amount  of  eccentricity  for  one  three  volumes  ? 
No.    Tim  Linkinwater  has  an  odd  little  wife 
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allotted  to  him,  as  little  commoDpIace  as  him- 
self ;  and  wherever  it  pleases  Mr.  Nicholas 
Nickleby  to  go,  odd  friends  and  assistants 
start  up  to  succor  him.  Newman  Noggs, 
Crummies,  Miss  La  Creevy,  the  benevolent 
twin  merchants  and  their  wonderful  clerk — 
not  to  speak  of  the  Eenwigs  family  and  con- 
nections, or  the  honest  John  Browdie,  a  true 
Yorkshire  original — combine  to  form  a  list  of 
oddities  such  as  few  could  equal.  In  Pick- 
wick and  Oliver  Twist  this  propensity  is  still 
more  remarkable.  Is  it  necessary,  then,  be- 
fore we  Crin  interest  a  kindly  and  familiar 
audience  in  an  Englishman  of  the  most  re- 
spectable middle  class,  to  endow  him  with 
some  exaggerated  peculiarity  to  make  him  a 
"  charficter"  ?  It  may  be  so ;  yet  the  art 
which  works  its  results  by  means  of  common 
men  and  women,  the  ordinary  every-day 
creatures,  who  are  neither  odd  nor  eccentric, 
is  certainly  the  highest  art. 

In  the  early  part  of  Nickleby  we  find  one 
of  those  singular  pictures  of  social  evil  just 
sudiciently  overdrawn  to  suit  the  story  and 
the  style  of  its  author — for  which  Mr.  Dick- 
ens has  become  remarkable.  A  strange  and 
most  miserable  picture  is  that  of  Do-the- 
Boys  Hall.  The  famine- stricken  children, 
the  wretched  little  despot  Squeers,  the  vul- 
gar spite  of  mother  and  daughter,  and  the 
unhappy  poor  usher,  with  his  handsome  face 
and  look  of  gentility,  are  sadly  real  in  their 
misery.  How  has  it  fared  with  the  York- 
shire schools  since  the  era  of  Nickleby  ?  Did 
these  promising  seminaries  give  up  the  ghost 
forthwith  ?  or  do  they  remain  in  undiminish- 
ed efficiency,  to  prove  how  little  we  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  presentments  of  fiction, 
though  they  move  us  to  laughter  or  to  tears  ? 
We  cannot  tell ;  but  we  think  few  fathers  or 
mothers  could  summon  sufficient  fortitude  to 
intrust  their  boys  knowingly  to  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  redoubtable  Squeers.  In 
contrast  to  this  wretched  house,  whose  squal- 
or and  brutality  and  mean  vice  we  see  and 
feel  only  too  oppressively,  how  pleasant  is 
John  Browdie^s  Yorkshire  kitchen,  with  its 
roaring  fire  and  sanded  floor,  \i%  overladen 
table,  and  its  pretty  mistress !  What  a 
hearty  Englishman  he  is — who  will  see  fair 
play  even  to  Mrs.  Squeers,  and  will  not  suf- 
fer a  man  to  be  kicked  when  he  is  down, 
though  that  man  be  the  schoolmaster  ;  and 
how  pathetic  is  that  picture  of  the  utter  for- 
lornness  and  desolation  of  childhood,  when 
the  poor  little  victims  caged  in  Do-tlie-Boys 
Hall  are  let  loose  to  be  carried  away  like 
straws  before  the  wind,  or  to  flutter  about 
the  miserable  shelter,  which  is  the  only  one 


they  know  of.    Mr.  Dickens  makes  somen* 
markable,   but,   we    think,  rather    fancifd 
sketches  of  this  phase  of  childish  suffering. 
Is  it  real  ?     Is  a  child  ever  so  thoroughly 
broken  in  spirit  by  any  amount  of  ill  usage? 
We  doubt  it  greatly.     It  is  the  privilege  of 
childhood  to  live  in  the  present  moment^  to 
be  diverted  by  every  chance  intermption, 
and  its  inheritance  is  a  boundless  and  inde- 
scribable hope.     The  more  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  children — with  the  simplicity  whicb 
takes  everything  as  it  comes,  and  with  thit 
vivid  interest  and  curiosity  which  is  caugbt 
by  every  novel  sight  or  thought — the  ktt 
we  are  prepared  to  receive  such  plaintive  fit- 
tie  martyrs  as  little  Dick  in  Oliver  Twisty  or 
the  host  of  saintly  little  Dicks  which  aboond 
in  less  able  books  than  those  of  Mr.  Dickens. 
One  of  the  things  which  make  this  book 
remarkable  is  its  astonishing  representation 
of  a  fool.     Fools  are  a  difficult  class  of  peo- 
ple to  deal  with — ^if  they  are  often  impracti- 
cable in  ordinary  life,  they  are  always  very 
hard  to  manage  in  a  novel.     Insanity  may  lie 
picturesque  and  grand  in  its  revelations,  and 
is  always  sure  to  touch  some  of  the  stronger 
emotions  of  the  heart,  if  it  be  only  fear,  hor- 
ror, and  wonder  ;  even  idiotcy  appeals  to  our 
compassion  and  our  tears  with  its  wistfol 
eyes  of  no  meaning ;  but  folly — save  the 
mark ! — folly,  complacent,  bustling,  imperti- 
nent, with  Its  mind  closed  against  reason,  asd 
its  ears  deaf  to  counsel,  blind  and  pertina- 
cious beyond  all  argument,  is  precisely  the 
thing  of  all  others  most  difficult  of  portnut- 
ure.     It  is  so  hard  to  prevent  some  ray  of 
sense  striking  in — so  difficult  to  preserve  the 
t  maundering  from  an  occasional  gleam  of  un- 
derstanding !     Mr.  Dickens  has   triumphed 
over  these  difficulties  in  making  Mrs.  Nickle- 
by.     If    she  is  often  very  tiresome,  aod 
sometimes  disgusting,  what  is  that  to  say, 
but  simply  that  she  is  a  fool,  and  an  admirSr 
bly  real  one  ?     Miss  Austin,  who  excels  in 
twaddlers,  cannot  equal  Mrs.  Nickleby — her 
folly  has  either  redeeming  qualiUes,  or  dis- 
tinctly offensive  ones ;  but  the  fool  proper 
wants  no  better  revelation  than  in  this  good 
lady,  who  has  quite  made  a  conquest  of  the 
public  in  her  capacity  as  representative  of 
her  class.     The  troubles  of  her  children  have 
very  little  effect  on  Mrs.  Nickleby  :  she  cries, 
but  only  feels  herself  ill-used  when  she  be- 
lieves her  son  a  ruffian  at  the  bidding  of 
Ralph  ;  and  poor  pretty  Kate's  dangers  and 
panss  are  not  half  so  important  to  this  ex- 
emplary mother  as  the  assiduities  of  Messrs. 
Pyke  and  Pluck.    Mr.  Dickens  here  has  ex- 
ecuted his  first  conception  remorselessly  ;  he 
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has  allowed  do  tenderness  nor  redeeminflr  af- 
fection to  mar  the  natural  proportions  ctf  his 
perfect  fool. 

And  in  this  hook  the  story  hangs  together 
with  much  more  coherency  than  in  either  of 
its  predecessors,  though  there  is  a  shadow  of 
resemhlance,  more  than  seems  desirable  at 
the  first  glance,  between  poor  Smike  and  the 
mysterious  man  who  occasionally  appears  to 
him — and  that  other  forsaken  child,  Oliver 
Twist,  with  his  spectre  Monks ;  but  there  is 
i|rreat  deal  more  art  in  the  knitting  together 
of  the  narrative,  in  the  connection  between 
Smike  and  Nicholas,  and  the  poetic  justice 
executed  upon  Ralph;  and  despite  of  the 
miserable  Squeers  and  his  household — de- 
spite the  disgusting  Snawley,  a  species  of 
reptile  which  Air.  Dickens  will  indulge  in, 
tbominable  as  it  is :  and  despite  the  rouis 
and  jackals  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby's  acquaint- 
ance, there  are  many  delightful  pictures  in 
this  book,  and  much  that  entitles  it  to  an 
affectionate  remembrance.  Nicholas  Nichle- 
by  /  Somewhere  in  our  possession  we  have 
an  abridgment  of  a  great  part  of  this  book, 
written  nearly  sixteen  years  ago,  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  by  a  young  man  of  two- 
and-twenty  for  a  little  girl  a  long  way  dis- 
tant from  him,  to  whom  he  was  the  kindest 
brother  in  the  world  ;  and  the  pages  we  have 
once  read  in  so  careful  a  transcript,  charm  us 
always  with  a  remembrance  of  this  old  story, 
which  sister  and  brother,  till  we  recall  it  to 
their  remembrance,  perhaps  have  equally 
forcot. 

lA  there  after  that  a  long  interval  in  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Dickens  ?  We  think  so,  look- 
ing bfick  upon  our  faithful  recollection  of  his 
monthly  appearances ;  and  then  we  are  called 
vpon  to  rejoice  over  Kit  Nubbles  and  Dick 
Bwiveller,  to  hate  the  frightful  little  Quilp, 
and  to  sympathize  with  poor  Nell.  Poor  lit- 
tle Nell !  wno  has  ever  been  able  to  read  the 
last  chapter  of  her  history  with  an  even  voice 
or  a  clear  eye  ?  Poor  little  Nell !  how  we 
defied  augury,  and  clung  to  hope  for  her — 
how  we  refused  to  believe  that  Kit  and  the 
strange  gentleman,  when  they  alighted  amid 
the  snow  at  the  cottage  door,  could  not  do 
some  miracle  for  her  recovery  !  Mr.  Dickens 
acted  cruelly  to  his  youthful  readers  in  this 
conclusion.  Does  he  not  confess  to  a  host  of 
letters  begging  him  to  spare  the  child  ?  Yet 
there  is  the  less  to  complain  of,  because  we 
can  see  from  the  first  the  doom  of  little  Nell. 
The  hero  of  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  is  an 
indisputable  creation ;  the  hardest  heart  in 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of  that  one 
which  wedded  the  market-gardener,  could 


not  resist  the  manifold  fascinations  of  Dick 
Swiveller.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  good-hearted  prodigal — in  all  his  ways 
and  fashions  he  is  perfect,  amusing  us  first, 
to  betray  us  afterwards  into  liking  and  re- 
gard for  him,  scamp  as  he  is  ;  and  in  no  cir- 
cumstances does  he  swerve  from  his  charac- 
ter, or  disappoint  our  good  opinion  of  him. 
Dick  is  worthy  to  take  his  place  with  Sam 
Weller,  a  person  as  distinct  and  true,  and 
worthy  of  universal  recognition ;  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anything  better  done  than 
the  ludicro- sentimental  shade  which  his  sin- 
gular ffift  in  quotations  throws  over  the  con- 
versation of  Mr.  Swiveller,  a  peculiarity 
which  still  never  makes  him  quite  ridiculous, 
but  preserves  with  admirable  skill  its  mingled 
tone — absurd,  yet  sincere,  and  serious  enough 
in  its  way,  and  always  quite  genuine  and  un- 
conscious. For  Dick,  you  will  perceive,  does 
not  suspect  you  of  laughing  at  him  for  his 
dear  gazelle,  who  marries  a  market-gardener ; 
nor  for  his  tearful  vow  to  the  marchioness, 
that  ehe  shall  '^  walk  in  si!k  attire,  and  siller 
ha'e  to  spare."  No,  poor  fellow  ;  Dick  is 
perfectly  in  earnest,  and  is  giving  only  a  nat- 
ural expression  to  his  thoughts. 

And  where,  out  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens, could  one  find  such  a  family  as  the  Gar- 
lands? The  little  old  lady  and  the  little  old 
gentleman,  Mr.  Abel  and  the  pony — so  odd, 
yet  so  kind  and  pleasant — so  unlike  common 
people,  yet  so  far  from  being  impossihle  ones; 
or  Kit,  good,  sturdy,  honest  fellow ;  or  that 
remarkable  piece  of  still  life,  little  Jacob? 
We  suppose  Master  IIumphrey*s  Clock  to 
have  been  by  no  means  the  most  successful 
of  Mr.  Dickens'  works;  and  we  have  very 
little  patience  with  the  mumming  of  the  ini- 
tial chapters  here ;  but  Mr.  Dickens  has  never 
surpassed  some  of  these  scenes ;  and  we  will 
not  consent  to  class  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop 
with  the  twin  story  to  which  the  author  bus 
been  pleased  to  couple  it,  Barnaby  Rudye, 

Nor  have  we  much  to  say  of  Dombcy, 
which  is  a  very  imperfect  book,  though  it  has 
capital  individuals  in  its  dramatis  personce. 
Toots  and  Miss  Nipper  are  above  criticism, 
and  quite  admirable;  and  we  do  not  object 
to  ifdith,  Mr.  Dickens'  first  study  of  a 
haughty  beauty,  pure  at  heart  and  defiant  of 
criticism,  who,  if  she  must  he  sold,  will  have 
the  bargain  made  evidently  without  any 
counterfeit  emotion.  Here,  too,  appears  Mr. 
Dickens'  first  sketch  of  the  superannuated 
man  of  fashion,  whom  he  introduces  cleverly 
again  on  various  occasions.  Lord  Feenix,  the 
cousin  of  Edith.  Little  Paul,  the  first  hero 
of  the  tale — one  of  those  melancholy  little 
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wise  men  whose  days  ate  numbered — is  sweet- 
ly and  patbt'tically  drawn ;  and  Florence  is 
a  simple,  loving  child,  pleasant  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with.  But  we  confess  that  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend  the  humor  of  Cap- 
tain Cuttle  and  cannot  for  our  life  conceive  how 
Mr.  Dorabey  could  ever  come  to  touch  glasses 
with  iiim.  The  story  of  Edith's  elopement  is 
altogether  disagreeable  ;  and  the  hurried  and 
slovenly  mnnner  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  chooses 
to  thrust  his  villanous  Carker  out  of  the 
wny  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  So  uncere- 
monious a  dismissal  for  an  important — but 
at  that  time  rather  embarrassing — personage, 
suggests  to  the  suspicious  critic  a  poverty  of 
means  of  which  wo  hesitate  to  accuse  Mr. 
Dickens ;  for  these  extremely  fortunate  acci- 
dents are  out  of  the  legitimate  range  of  fic- 
tion. We  may  notice  here,  too,  a  peculiarity 
of  our  author  in  the  treatment  of  his  heroines. 
About  the  climax  of  the  t^]e  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  one,  or  more  than  one,  young  lady 
concerned  has  an  explanation  to  make  to 
somebody — her  father,  or  her  lover,  or  her 
husband,  as  the  case  may  happen — in  doing 
whicii  slic  is  greatly  moved  and  excited,  yet 
very  calm,  and  delivers  herself  of  a  number  of 
balanced  and  measured  sentences,  no  doubt 
quite  to  the  purpose  in  every  instance,  but 
so  singularly  like  each  other  in  form  and  ca- 
dence, that  each  recalls  its  predecessor  too 
distinctly  to  be  agreeable.  Florence  Dom- 
bey,  if  we  mistake  not,  makes  two  of  these 
speeches — one  to  her  lover,  the  other  to  Mr. 
Dombey  ;  Kite  Nickleby  does  a  little  in  the 
same  w:iv ;  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  in 
Annie,  Dr.  Strong's  wife  in  Copperfield ; 
poor  Mercy  Pecksniff  follows  the  universal 
example ;  and  even  Louisa  Gradgrind  is  not 
behind  her  predecessors.  It  would  be  worth 
while  for  any  one  curious  in  such  matters  to 
compare  these  little  addresses — they  are  re- 
markable enough  in  their  way;  either  the 
young  lady  deprecates  interruption,  or  her 
interlocutor  is  perfectly  silent,  and  hears  her 
out,  overpowered  by  her  earnestness — and 
the  speech  is  only  broken  by  the  author's 
description  of  those  fluctuations  of  voice  and 
color  which  evidence  the  excitement  of  the 
speaker.  This  is  quite  a  marked  and  notice- 
able feature  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens. 

In  Vhuzzlewit  our  author  appears  once 
more  in  force.  There  are  pieces  of  **  writing" 
here,  descriptions  of  external  life  and  land- 
scape, so  clearly,  carefully,  and  elaborately 
painted,  that  the  only  thing  we  can  find  fault 
with  is  the  want  of  some  bit  of  haze  or  misti- 
ness on  which  to  exercise  our  imagination, 
some  depth  of  shadow  which  we  cannot  see 


through,  or  solitary  suggestive  road  leading 
nowhither,  such  as  Nature  herself  alwtyt 
leaves  for  us  in  her  charmed  pictures.     Bvt 
a  book  which  is  supported  by  Tom  Pinch  and 
Mark  Tapley,  stands  in  little  need  of  lener 
props; — if  there  should  happed  to  be  too 
much  of  the  stagecoach  journey  through  the 
twilight  and  the  night,  there  is  not  too  much 
of  the  simple-hearted  traveller,  that  oncontb, 
timid,  self- forgetting,  noble  Tom.     His  sim- 
ple allegiance  to  his  tyrant — his  equally  sim- 
ple horror  and  shame  and  grief  when  be  fiodi 
what  his  tyrant  really  is — -his  flushes  of  cour- 
age, almost  womanish,  and  full  of  sentiment 
— his  pure  and  self-denying  honor,  his  loviog 
unwordly  nature,  are  drawn  with  a  tender- 
ness and  regard  which  secure  our  lildng  for 
Tom  Pinch's  author  no  less   than  for  Tom 
Pinch.    Perhaps  Mr.  Dickens'  claims  as  i 
humorist — a  member  of  that  brotherhood  of 
authors  who  have  contributed  to  the  world 
such  delicate  and  graceful  creations  asJJocle 
Toby  and  Sir  Roger  de  Cove rleys^— fist  mora 
upon   this  loving  and  tender   picture  thin 
upon  any  other  individual  creation  which  he 
has  yet  produced.    Tom's  weaknesses  and 
foibles — are  we  left  ignorant  of  one  of  them? 
— ^yet  do  we  regard  him  a  whit  the  less  be- 
cause we  smile  at  theso  gentle  faults  of  hii? 
Mr.  Dickens  has  made  sketches  of  more  pre- 
tension, but  he   has  never  done  anything  lo 
complete,  so  good,  or  of  so  graceful  a  perfec- 
tion in  his  art,  as  the  portrait  of  Tom  Pinch. 
Mark  Tapley  reminds  us  a  good  deal  of 
Sam  Weller — Sam  born  in  the  country,  and 
with  a  shade  of  eccentricity  added  to  his  na- 
ture— yet  Mark  is  not  Sam,  though  he  resem- 
bles him.    The  sketch  of  American  life  and 
manners,  though  far  from  flattering,  is  ex- 
tremely clever,  and  looks  true,  and   Mark 
goes  through  it  with  unfailing  consistent— 
jolly  where  there  is  some  credit  in  being  so. 
The   wonderful    suppressed   indignation  of 
English    Mark,   his    muttered    thunder   of 
"  Britons  never  will  be  slaves"  at  sight  of 
the  man  whom  he  tremulously  announces  to 
Martin  as  having  been  "a — a  man  and  a 
brother,  sir!"   not  being  able  to  say  that 
other  word  slave,  is  very  admirabler^one  of 
those  superlative  touches  of   genius  which 
never  occur  to   common   men.     Martin,  so 
long  as  he  is  selfish,  keeps  up  his  character 
very  well,  but  when  he  becomes  good,  we  lose 
him  among  the  indefinite  virtues  common  to 
heroes  —  and  Mary,  his   true    love,   never 
emerges  from  the  vague  beatitude  of  an  ortho- 
dox heroine.    The  secondary  women  of  this 
book,  however,  are  those  on  whom  the  author 
has  put  forth  his  strength.   Mrs.  Gamp— vbo 
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ms  say  a  word  against  this  horrid  old  wo- 
laa?  —  how  many  merry  boys  and  girls 
ure  cormpted  their  mother  tongue  after 
la  example  of  her  wonderful  sentences ; 
li  vhat  a  frightfnl  picture  she  is,  and  how 
ipOMible  we  find  it  not  to  believe  in  her. 
I  another  style  Mrs.  Lupin  is  a  pretty 
latcb,  and  a  very  good  one  is  Mrs.  Todgers. 
^6  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  tbe  revolu- 
m  which  converts'  Mercy  Pecksniff,  a  very 
witless  and  selfish  girl,  into  a  model  of 
ifelj  patience  and  heart-broken  devotedness 
-a  ornel  and  brutal  husband  does  not 
ways  accomplish  such  a  desirable  result; 
It  her  sister  is  perfectly  consistent  through- 
it.  Perhaps  it  is  the  mere  perversity  of 
iman  nature  which  hinders  our  due  admira- 
ja  of  the  much  bepraiied  Rulh  Pinch :  we 
usnot  share  her  historian's  admiration  for  this 
retty  little  doll  of  hh — she  is  quite  unwor- 
ly  to  be  Tom  Pinch's  sister,  and  is  by  no 
leaos  a  genuine  personage. 

Next  in  succession  comes  what,  in  our 
idgment»  is  Mr.  Dickens'  most  able  and 
lOst  perfecQy  satisfactory  work,  David  Cop- 
nrJUuL  We  heard  Mr.  Thackeray  commend- 
1  lately  by  a  judicious  critic  for  the  distinct- 
B88  with  which  Clive  Newcome  ffrows  in  his 
resent  book,  and  the  perfectly  clear  view 
«  hare  of  his  progress  from  a  boy  to  a  man. 
he  remark  struck  us  as  a  very  true  and 
lat  one — and  we  apply  the  same  praise  to 
•STid  Copperfield,  a  strangely  dissimilar 
evsony  but  one  whose  growth  is  quite  as 
rident.  This  young  man  is  one  of  those 
nsBUons,  so  entirely  yet  so  unostentatiously 
Mike  that  the  first  impulse  of  the  reader 

to  klentify  him  with  the  author,  and  make 

real  autobiography  out  of  the  skilful  fic- 
on.  All  about  himself  is  so  quiet,  and  real, 
ad  free  from  exaggeration,  that  the  simple 
ntio  hails  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  in 
hich  David  appears  as  an  author,  as  proof 
oaitive,  and  exults  in  this  decisive  evidence 
I  his  or  her  superior  discernment  Beauti- 
dly  commenced  as  it  is,  this  book  keeps  up 
i  pace  more  evenly  than  any  of  its  prede- 
iHors;  and,  to  our  own  hking,  no  other 
"ork  of  Mr.  Dickens'  can  compete  with  this 
I  completeness  or  in  beauty.  How  sweet 
ad  touching  is  the  first  sketch  of  the  young 
lother,  with  her  little  delicate  boy,  her  faith- 
il  servant,  and  by-and-bye  her  new  lover ! 
[ow  we  feel  her  faint  young  spirit  sinking 
nder  the  cruelty  she  is  subjected  to  after- 
rards  I  And  then  the  sorrows  of  that  for- 
ntk  little  boy ;  his  toils,  and  trials,  and  pre- 
latore  acquaintance  with  life — nor  life  alone, 
•at  the  Mioawbers — ^matchless  household! 
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with  their  gentility,  their  hilarity,  theu*  de- 
spairs and  triumphs.  Who  has  not  seen  Mr. 
Micawber  himself — his  business-like  mode 
of  settling  his  accounts — off  hand  yet 
methodical — his  bills  of  such-and-such  a 
date — his  cheerful  confidence  of  something 
turning  up  !  And  who  does  not  know  the 
lady  who  bears  his  name — faded  but  always 
genteel — whoso  table  is  not  a  whit  less  agree- 
able, nor  her  talk  less  dignified,  because  the 
serviceable  Copperfield  has  just  been  making 
some  Utile  sale  for  her  to  provide  the  meiu 
which  she  dispenses  so  placidly.  How  truo 
is  the  precarious  hand-to-mouth  existence  of 
this  characteristic  family  !  yet  what  pleasant 
kindly  people,  after  all,  are  these  nomads  of 
civilization,  and  how  they  talk  I  Then  Miss 
Betsy  Trotwood  and  her  pretty  country- 
house  ; — what  a  sunbright  picture  it  is — and 
how  we  feel  the  blissful  security  and  rest  of 

{)oor  little  David,  tied  up  in  the  big  shawl, 
istening  to  his  aunt's  anathemas  of  **  that 
murdering  sister ;"  and  tbe  Pegottys,  male 
and  female — and  the  adopted  family  of  the 
rude  seafaring  hero— and  poor  ola  dying 
Barkis  "  waiting  for  the  tide."  Mr.  Dickens 
must  have  been  under  benign  influences  when 
this  beautiful  dawn  of  history  grew  upon 
him.  There  is  scarcely  anything  of  it  that 
we  would  willingly  let  die. 

We  pass  over  Steerforth — a  not  unusual 
example  of  the  "conquering  hero,"  and 
maker  of  misery — and  his  mother  and  cou- 
sin, who  are  quite  unrecognizable  people ;  but 
there  is  something  wonderfully  fin^  in  the 
expedition  of  the  heart-broken  regotty — the 
wanderings  of  this  noble  and  simple  heart  in 
search  of  his  lost  child — the  light  always  in 
his  cabin-window  at  home  in  case  she  should 
venture  hitber,  and  he  himself,  holding  up 
his  love-torch  over  the  dark  sea  of  misery 
and  guilt  she  had  plunged  into,  looking  for 
her.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  himself  does 
not  carry  our  sympathies  so  much  with  him 
as  poor  Pegotty — and  every  member  of  this 
family  is  admirably  drawn.  Nor  less  excel- 
lent is  the  guileless  young  romance  of  David 
— ^the  falling  in  love^ — and,  to  cheer  us,  after 
poor  Emily's  tragedy,  pretty  little  Dora 
comes  dancing  on  the  scene.  Poor  sweet 
httle  fool!  Nobody  yet  but  Mr.  Dickens  has 
ventured  on  such  a  heroine ;  and  it  is  very 
wise  of  our  author  that  he  attempts  to  make 
nothing  further  of  her  than  a  child-wife  and 
a  remembrance.  We  cease  to  be  impatient  with 
Dora  when  we  see  how  soon  she  is  to  die. 

We  are  glad  to  linger  upon  the  many 
beauties  of  this  tale.  Tradales,  too— -what 
an  admnable  fellow  be  is  1  and  his  rarely 
14 
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contrived  chambers  after  he  is  so  happy  as 
to  get  married,  ^ith  room  for  how  many 
wife^  sisters ;  and  his  horror  when  some  one, 
possibly  a  client,  interrupts  his  enjoyment  of 
the  society  which  is  "  very  pleasant,  but  de- 
cidedlv  not  professional ;"  and  bis  delight  to 
find  that  the  intruder  is  only  the  fnendly 
school-fellow  to  whom  he  confided  his  loves 
before  **  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world"  was 
with  him  in  the  Temple.  How  pleasant  they 
all  are  !  and  how  we.  regret  that  little  marble 
table  inhumanly  sacrificed  by  the  creditors  of 
the  Micawbers.  There  is  nothing  amiss  with 
him  but  his  name — where  does  Mr.  Dickens 
find  these  names  ? 

Bttt  Mr.  Dickens'  villains,  if  truth  must  be 
told,  are  always  detestable.  A  meaner  rep- 
tUe  than  Uriaii  Heap — a  more  abominable 
niusance  than  Pecksniff,  never  existed  in  fic- 
tion. We  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  them 
foiled  and  their  machinations  exposed  to  uni- 
versal indignation,  because  at  all  times  they 
are  insufferable  ;  and  we  resent  every  appear- 
ance they  make,  even  when  they  appear  only 
to  be  discomfited.  How  very  rare  it  is  to 
meet  with  a  good  villain  I  We  have  some 
very  clever  rascals  in  our  modern  literature, 
but  we  know  not  the  author  whose  powers 
are  fully  equal  to  this  greater  achievement. 
Perhaps  Gammon,  in  Ten  Thousand  a-  Year, 
b  about  the  best  modem  example ;  but  Mr. 
Dickens*  disgusting  rogues  are  entirely  out  of 
the  category,  and  have  no  right  to  any  better 
treatment  than  to  be  run  down  and  exterminate 
ed  in  the  quickest  and  most  summary  way. 

And  there  is  again  much  fine  description, 
much  very  careful  *'  writing,*'  in  the  history 
of  David  Copperfield.  The  storm  in  which 
Steerforth  penshes  is  very  powerfully  done ; 
and  Pegotty's  strange  home  on  Yarmouth 
sands,  with  the  ebbing  and  the  rising  tides 
for  its  nearest  neighbors,  leaves  a  most  dis- 
tinct impression  upon  the  imagination.  We 
do  not  quite  know  why  Dr.  Strong  and  his 
yonng  much-tried  wife  have  their  little  epi- 
sode interposed  in  a  story  which  is  sufficiently 
full  without,  and  has  in  reality  no  need  of 
them ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  the  au- 
thor, who  has  done  so  much  for  our  gratifi- 
cation, a  little  capricio  on  his  own  account. 

In  Mr.  Dickens*  last  firreat  work  (an  adjec- 
tive which  cannot  apply  in  any  sense  to  his 
very  last  one.  Hard  Times),  he  makes  a  be- 
ginning  as  pleasant  as  in  Copperfield ;  but 
great  us  are  the  merits  of  Bleak  House,  we 
cannot  be  persuaded  into  the  same  thorough 
liking  for  it  as  we  entertain  for  its  predeces- 
sor. Here  we  are  again  on  the  perilous 
standing-ground  of  social   evil ;   and   the 


sketch  of  workhouse  tyranny  in  Oliver  Tmd^ 
and  the  miserable  picture  of  the  misertUs 
school  in  Nickleby,  are  transcended  by  Urn 
last  exposition  of  a  still  wider  and  more  ex- 
tensive desolation.    Had  the  lesson  been  o- 
leamed,  or  the  truth  less  universally  knows, 
this  must  have  been  a  very  telling  reveUUon 
of  the  long  acknowledged  evils  of  Chaneeij 
litigation;    and  even    admtttmg    that   Mr. 
Dickens  comes  late  into  the  field,  it  b  not  to 
be  denied  that,  for  the  purposes  of  hb  stoir, 
he  makes  very  effective  use  of  hb  suit  m 
Chancery.    Not  to  speak  of  Mba  Flite  and 
Gridley,  the  earlier  victims,  who  are  mtro- 
duced  rather  to  support  the  argument  thai 
to  help  the  narrative,  the  manner  in  which 
the  fatal  Jarndyce  case  ensulfs  and  awallowi 
up  poor  Richard  Canione  is  at  once  extreme- 
ly well  managed,  and  a  quite  legitimate  me 
of  a  public  evil.    Poor  Richard  I  hb  flighti- 
ness  and  youthfulness,  his  enthusiasm  and 
discontent,  and  that  famous  and  moat  charac- 
teristic argument  of  hb,  by  which  he  proves 
that,  in  not  making  some  extravagant  piv- 
chase  he  meditated,  he  has  saved  so  mnek, 
and  has  consequently  such  a  sum  additional 
to  spend,  are  very  true — sadly  true,  and  to 
the  ufe.    Poor  Ada  is  a  sweet  sh'ffht  sketeh, 
not  aiming  at  very  much,  but  Mr.  Dickeni 
has  been  ambitious  in  Esther.     Esther  be- 
gins very  well,  but,  alas  I  falls  off  sadly  ii 
she  goes  on.  In  her  extreme  unconsoionsDeee 
Esther  b  too  conscious  by  half :  we  see  her 
going  about,  rattling  her  basket  of  keys,  anl 
simpering  with  a  wearisome  sweetness.    Ym, 
we  are  grieved  to  say  it ;  but  it  b  with  a 
simper  that  Miss  Esther  Summerson  recaOl 
those  loving  and  applauding  speeches  which 
she  b  so  sweetly  surprised  that  everybody 
should  make  to  her.     We  are  sometimes  re- 
minded of  the  diary  of  Miss  Fanny  Bumej 
in  reading  that  of  Esther ;  each  of  these  la- 
dies exhibits  a  degree  of  delightful  innocence 
and  confusion  in  recording  the  complimeDts 
paid  to  them,  which  it  is  edifying  to  behold. 
But  Esther,  though  her  hbtorian  does  great 
things  for  her,  is  not  so  clever  as  Fanny ; 
and  as  there  is  no  affectation  so  disagreeam 
as  the  affectation  of  ingenuous  simplicity,  we 
feel  considerably  tired  of  Esther  before  she 
comes  to  an  end.    Nevertheless   we  must 
make  a  protest  in  behalf  of  this  young  lady, 
little  as  she  interests  us :  we  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  this  style  of  unceremonious  transfer 
from  one  suitor  to  another,  which  so  many 
modern  heroines   are   subjected  to.     Tbii, 
which  b  becoming  quite  a  favorite  arrange- 
ment in  fiction,  especially  patronised ,  to  in- 
crease the  wonder,  by  lady  novelbts,  doee  not 
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to  us  to  be  particularly  flattering  even 
to  the  bridegroom,  promoted  at  the  eleventh 
hour  to  the  post  of  honor ;  but  how  much 
has  flattering  to  the  bride,  thus  quietly  dis- 
posed of,  let  the  first  heroine  of  spirit,  threat- 
ened with  such  an  insult,  declare  indignant- 
ly by  casting  adrift  both  the  wooers,  who 
outer  her  between  them.  Perhaps  Esther 
deserves  the  indignity,  and  she  certainly  does 
sot  seem  to  resent  it ;  but  before  she  loses 
or  grives  up  all  the  honors  accorded  to  her 
•eZy  we  must  make  our  stand  in  behalf  of  the 
ODfortaiiate  piece  of  perfection  called  a  hero- 
ine. Take  our  novels  as  a  criterion,  and  how 
Bvch  of  the  love-making  of  the  present  day 
k  done  by  the  ladies?  Oh  age  of  chivalry ! 
oh  knightly  worshippers  of  beauty,  throned 
and  unapproachable  I  What  has  become  of 
an  the  reverence  and  duty  of  your  magnani- 
mous bestowal,  the  sacred  honors  you  gave 
to  woman's  weakness,  and  all  the  noble  fruits 
it  bore  ? 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find  why  so 
numy  pseudo-philanthropists  come  in  to  the 
fint  stage  of  this  tale,  for  it  does  not  seem 
CBOttgh  reason  for  their  introduction  that 
Umj  are  simply  to  play  upon  the  benevo- 
knee  of  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  thence  to  disap- 
pear into  their  native  gloom.  Altogether 
the  author  seems  to  have  intended  making 
■ore  of  Jamdyce,  and  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings, in  his  first  design — else  why  the 
momentary  vision  of  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  and 
the  elaborate  sketch  of  Boythorne,  of  whom 
10  Tery  little  is  made  afterwards.  Mrs. 
JflUybyt  too,  disappears  placidly,  though  she 
haves  a  very  sufficient  representative  m  her 
daughter,  whose  various  adventures  and  sim- 
ple g^lish  character  make  a  pleasant  variety 
m  the  tale.  Then  there  is  Skimpole,  a  sketch, 
wbich  looks  almost  too  near  the  life,  of  the 
bahionable  amiable  phase  of  the  most  entire 
md  unalloyed  selfishness.  The  poor  bov  Joe 
b  a  very  effective  picture,  though  we  fail  to 
discover  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  introduc- 
ikm ;  and  the  household  of  Snagsby,  in 
spito  of  the  clandestine  virtues  of  its  good 
lode  master,  is  far  from  being  an  agreeable 
one.  We  cannot  omit  either  to  remark  the 
horrible  catastrophe  of  the  book,  a  pare  out- 
rage upon  imagination.  It  is  not  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  us  if  a  case  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  occurs  somewhere  every 
week  or  every  day,  but  we  know  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  range  of  healthful  and  sound  in- 
vention, a  monstrous  and  fantastic  horror 
•^worthy  of  it,  and  of  their  relationship  to 
its  victim,  are  the  revolting  family  of  Small- 


weeds.    Is  this  humor  ?  or  is  it  worthy  to 
be  offered  to  a  trusting  public  in  any  guise  ? 
Yet  many  of  these  pages,  which  Mr.  Dick- 
ens can  fill  so  well,  are  given  over  to  disgust 
and  impatience,  that  our  author  may  bring 
before  us  thb  miserable  family,  and  prove  to 
us  what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  eznggerated 
and    uninstructive    caricature.      We   have 
another  ouarrel  with  Mr.  Dickens— K)ne  of 
long  standing,  dating  back  to  the  period  of 
his  first  work:    the  "shepherd"  of    Mr. 
Weller's  widow,  the  little   Bethel  of  Mrs. 
Nubbles,  have  effloresced  in  Bleak  House 
into  a  detestable  Mr.  Ghadband,  an  oft-re- 
peated libel  upon  the  preachers  of  the  poor. 
This  is  a  very  vulgar  and  common  piece  of 
slander,  quite  unworthy  of  a  true  artist. 
Are  we  really  to  believe,  then,  that  only 
those  who  are  moderately  religious  are  true 
in  their  profession  ? — that  it  is  good  to  be 
earnest  in  every  occapation  but  one,'  the 
most  important  of  all,  as  it  happens  ?  What 
a  miserable  assumption  is  this  I  Mr.  Dickens' 
tender  charity  does  not  disdain  to  embrace  a 
good  many  equivocal  people — why  then  so 
persevering  an  aim  at  a  class  which  offends 
few  and  harms  no  man?    Not  very  long 
since,  we  ourselves,  who  are  no  great  admir- 
ers of  English  dissent,  happened  to  go  into 
a  very  humble  little  meeting-house — perhaps 
a  Bethel — where  the  preacher,  at  his  begm- 
ning,  we  are  shamed  to  say,  tempted  our 
unaccustomed  faculties  almost  to  laushter. 
Here  was  quite  an  opportunity  for  finding  a 
Chadband,  for  the  little  man  was  round  and 
ruddy,  and  had  a  shining  face — ^his  grammar 
was  not  perfect,  moreover,  and  having  occa- 
sion to  mention  a  certain  Scripture  town,  he 
called  it  Canar  of  Galilee ;  but  when  we  had 
listened  for  half  an  hour,  we  had  no  longer 
the  slightest  inclination  to  lauffh  at  the  hum- 
ble preacher.  This  unpretending  man  reach- 
ed to  the  heart  of  his  subject  in  less  time 
than  we  have  taken  to  tell  of  it;  gave  a 
bright,  clear,  individual  view  of  the  doctrine 
he  was  considering,  and  urged  it  on  his  hear- 
ers with  homely  arguments  which  were  as 
little  ridiculous  as  can  be  supposed.     Will 
Mr.  Dickens  permit  us  to  advise  him,  when 
he  next  would  draw  a  "  shepherd,"  to  study 
his  figure  from  the  life  ?    Let  him  choose 
the  least  little  chapel  on  his  way,  and  take 
his  chance  for  a  sucoessful  sitting ;  we  grant 
him  he  may  find  a  Chadband,  but  we  prom- 
ise him  he  has  at  least  an  equal  chance  of 
finding  an  apostle  instead. 

We  are  glad  to  turn  from  those  disagree- 
able people  to  the  lofty  household  which 
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adds  its  state  and  grandear  to  this  novel,  and 
we  can  give  nothing  but  oommendation,  and 
that  of  the  highest,  to  the  family  of  Sir  Lei- 
cester  Dedlock.  Lady  Dedlock,  haughty, 
imperious,  beautiful,  elevated  to  a  higher 
world,  above  suspicion,  like  the  wife  of 
Gsesar,  by  the  reverential  admiration  of  her 
husband,  is  admurably  introduced ;  and  the 
woman's  heart  weepme  behind  these  dis- 
guises— the  old  secret  history  so  slowly  un- 
folded, the  womanish  impulses  so  sudden 
and  stormy,  the  womanish  horror  and  yet 
defiance  of  shame,  are  nobly  developed  as 
the  tale  goes  on.  How  did  her  ladyship's 
daughter  chance  to  have  so  mild  and  tame  a 
nature  ?  The  fire  and  passion  of  Lady  Ded- 
lock are  things  of  a  very  different  rank  and 
order  from  any  emotion  of  Esther  Summer- 
son's.  The  whole  house,  from  the  gray- 
haired  pompous  ancient  gentleman  himself 
— a  true  gentleman,  and  tenderly  revealed 
to  us  in  the  end,  with  the  old  chivalry  alive 
and  noble  under  these  grand  pretences  of 
his  —  down  to  the  debilitated  cousin,  is 
worthy  of  its  author.  In  this  sphere  he  has 
done  nothing  so  dignified  and  so  perfect. 
The  accessories  and  dependents  of  the  fam- 
ily are  all  touched  with  eqaal  delicacy.  What 
can  be  better  in  its  way  than  George,  his 
friends,  and  his  story— or  that  stout-hearted 
trooper's  wife  with  her  far-travelled  um- 
brella and  her  gray  cloak  ? 

In  the  very  highly  wrought  and  trag- 
ical pursuit  of  Lady  Dedlock,  Mr.  Dickens 
makes  use  of  materials  long  since  collected. 
Strangely  different  in  its  superficial  garb 
from  the  romance  of  the  past  is  the  romance 
of  to-day;  yet  who  ever  traced  a  pictur- 
esque fugitive,  warned  by  spectres,  and 
pressed  by  armed  pursuers,  with  interest 
more  breathless  and  absorbed  than  that  with 
which  we  follow  Bucket  as  he  follows  the 
faint  trace  of  this  unhappy  lady?  The 
dash  of  the  horses  along  the  midnight  road 
— the  breathless  and  silent  excitement  to 
which  the  pursuers  reach  at  last,  and  then 
the  sudden  discovery  and  climax  so  simply 
told,  form  a  wonderful  picture.  And  most 
pathetic  is  that  other  scene,  where  poor  Sir 
Leicester  lies  in  his  chamber,  listening  for 
their  return.  These  scenes  are  full  of  del- 
icacy and  power,  and  are  very  great  efforts, 
conceived  and  carried  out  with  unfaltering 
force. 

It  is  very  ungrateful,  after  all  this,  and 
acknowledging  to  the  full  how  excellently 
this  portion  oi  Bleak  Bouse  is  accomplishecf, 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  given  us  in  the 


conclusion,  and  suffer  our  dissatisfaction  with 
that  to  overshadow  the  book  with  all  its  ad- 
mirable qualities ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  sif 
that  we  think  Esther  a  failure,  and  when  ihi 
has  only  herself  to  talk  about,  are  glad  to 
be  done  with  the  complaisant  history.  Ifr. 
Dickens  is  evidently  ambitious  of  aohieving 
a  heroine — witness  his  vehement  endeamr 
to  make  somethmg  of  Ruth  Pinch,  his  can- 
ful  elaboration  of  Polly  Yarden,  and  evei 
the  pains  he  has.  taken  with  Dora.  It  ii  t 
laudable  ambition,  for  herdnes  are  a  sadlj 
featureless  class  of  well-intentioned  yon^ 
women^  in  these  days — but  we  cannot  sa^ 
that  the  effort  is  successful  in  Esther  Son" 
merson.  In  the  ordinary  type  of  heroaa 
—  in  the  Agnes  Wickfield,  the  Ada,  tko 
Kate  Nickleby — Mfr  Dickens  is  very  genendlj 
successful.  These  young  ladies  are  prettf 
enough,  amiable  enough,  generous  enough  to 
fill  their  necessary  places  with  great  credit 
and  propriety,  but  to  produce  an  individual 
woman  is  another  and  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter. We  have  a  strong  impression  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  highest  and  most  commandi9| 
genius,  a  woman  of  a  high  ideal,  and  yeta 
a  distinct  individual  character,  is  almost  as 
impossible  achievement.  We  have  fenuda 
writers  in  these  days  of  very  consideiable 
talents  and  pretensions,  but  which  of  them 
can  make  a  man  ?  Va^ue  pieces  of  perfai' 
tion  figure  in  a  womaus  novel  for  the  hs- 
roes,  and  indistinct  visions  of  beauty  anl 
sweetness  represent,  for  the  most  part|  tha 
heroines  of  a  man.  That  it  should  be  so  ii 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  nature,  which 
in  every  case  leaves  a  haze  of  nratual  attrao- 
tion  and  ignorance  upon  the  twain  represent 
atives  of  creation— a  haze  which  nothing  short 
of  the  highest  eminence  can  look  over  and 
into,  and  not  always  even  that.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  Sir  Walter's  claims  to  a  aov* 
ereign  place  (especially  now,  when  we  afe 
80  much  wiser  than  Sir  Widter,  and  com- 
plain that  his  stories  are  only  stories,  and 
not  dissections  of  human  motive  and  par- 
pose^,  is  the  wonderful  impersonation  of 
Jeanie  Deans,  a  picture  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  quite  unequalled,  thoroughly  ideiu- 
ized,  yet  as  true  as  daylight,  and  as  peiCsel 
a  woman  as  ever  woman  was ;  but  as  Jeanie» 
noble  as  she  is,  could  never  have  been  her 
historian's  love  and  ladye,  even  she  does  not 
quite  enter  into  the  class  of  heroines,  a  per* 
feet  example  of  which  is  one  of  the  hignest 
criterions  of  genius. 

Mr.  Dickens'  day  has  already  been  a  long 
one  in  the  popular  regard — ^who  could  be- 
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bre  that  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  his 
Mar  came  into  the  ascendant? — but  be  is 
Itill  to  bis  loving  public  the  same  yonn^ 
power  that  first  charmed  them,  and  has  still 
tq  come  to  the  climax  of  his  fame.  We  do 
aot  care  to  linger  on  the  few  other  works  he 
has  published — on  the  Christmas  books,  which 
116  rather  means  by  which  the  world  is 
prhileged  to  bestow  a  splendid  and  appro- 
priate Christmas  "box"  upon  its  favorite 
than  productions  worthy  of  his  fame— or 
open  the  American  and  Italian  Notes  which 
belong  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  not  to  the 
author  of  Copperjield.  In  his  own  sphere, 
no  man  living  equals  Mr.  Dickens — and  per- 
hapa  there  is  no  modem  writer  of  whom  we 
am  say  so  confidently  that  his  great  excel- 
lences are  innate,  and  not  acquired.  Much 
at  he  moves  us  to  laughter,  we  know  that 
quite  as  skilfully,  and  often  with  great  deli- 
eacy  and  tenderness,  he  can  move  us  to 
tears.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  find  noble  senti- 
ments and  just  views  of  human  nature  in 
these  works  of  genius,  which  may  take  their 

C*  Mse,  as  illustrations  of  our  age  and  daily 
hion  of  existence,  on  an  equal  platform 
with  the  highest  productions  of  the  same 
dass  in  any  period  of  our  history.  Mr. 
Dickens  has  won  for  himself  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose  than  the  approbation  of  criti- 
onn,  an  affectionate  welcome  in  the  house- 
holds and  homes  of  his  country.  We  are 
told  by  the  authority  of  statistics  that  no 
books  are  so  much  read  in  our  public  libra- 
ries as  these — and  the  persons  of  his  tales 
are  to  us  all  familiar  associates,  whom  we 

!oote  with  all  the  ease  of  acqu^nt&nceship. 
lot  while  we  grant  all  this,  we  would  fain 
add  a  word  of  friendly  counsel  to  the  warm 
admiraticHi  we  offer.  The  law  of  kindness 
bas  come  to  man  under  the  very  loftiest 
sanction,  and  kindness  sublimated  into  char- 
ity. Love,  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel ; — ^yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  unwise 
loDdness,  injurious  love,  maudlin  charity,  a 
weak  suffusion  of  universal  benevolence  which 
is  good  for  nothing  but  pretty  speeches, 
|iretty  pictures,  pretty  sentiments  and  ac- 
tions. Mr.  Dickens'  hand  does  not  appear, 
^  confess,  where  his  name  does,  on  the  pe- 
ifodical  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  call 
Boutehoid  WordSy  yet  he  is  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  very  poor  platitudes 
which  scarcely  could  reach  any  public,  one 
would  think,  save  for  that  *^  conducted  by 
(Jharles  Dickens"  on  the  top  of  the  page. 
What  does  Mr.  Dickens  mean  by  all  the  ca- 
ressing condescension  with  which  this  pow- 


erful  organ  of  his  strokes  down  "  the  poor'' 
— by  all  these  small  admirable  moral  histo- 
ries, these  truths  and  wonders  diluted  to  the 
meanest  capacity  ? — ^what  by  his  admiration 
of  the  frightful  little  weedy  arbors  at  Bat- 
tersea  or  Greenwich,  where  his  working  man 
carries  his  family,  and  improves  his  Sunday 
by  a  pipe  and  a  pint  of  beer  ?  There  is  a 
wonderful  natural  power  of  degeneracy  in  all 
false  arguments ; — we  are  not  about  to  enter 
into  what  is  called  the  Sabbath  question. 
The  Sabbath,  sweet  boon  of  heaven,  was 
made  for  man,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
thrust  our  old-fashioned  opim'on  upon  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  Mr.  Dickens;  but 
when  the  best  way  of  spending  this  day  of 
leisure  came  to  be  discussed  first,  does  not 
everybody  remember  what  beautiful  pictures 
we  had  of  the  poor  man's  Sabbath  in  the 
fields — of  his  meditative  walk  throu;rh  the 
lanes  and  summer  footpaths,  where  the  flow- 
ers and  the  trees  preached  much  better  ser- 
mons to  hhn  than  he  could  hear  in  the  ugly 
little  brick  church  at  home  ?  What  an  ethe- 
real being  was  the  working-man  in  this  re- 
fined worship  of  his ! — what  a  delightful 
purity  encu'cled  this  meditative  spirit,  whose 
tastes  were  so  delicate,  and  his  perceptions 
so  keen !  Alas !  the  scene  has  change  J.  We 
no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  have  fancy 
pictures  of  worship  in  the  fields;  wo  give 
up  the  stupid  necessity  of  worship  anywhere. 
**  No,"  says  Mr.  Dickens,  or  at  all  events  the 
person  who  ought  to  be  Mr.  Dickens,  writing 
with  all  the  weight  and  sanction  of  his  name 
— John  Opus,  who  has  been  toiling  all  the 
week,  does  not  go  into  the  fields  to  worship ; 
but  he  goes  to  a  tea-garden,  taking  with  him 
all  the  little  Opuses,  who  are  only  too  happy 
to  share  their  respectable  parent's  beer, — 
and  we  have  a  full-length  picture  of  the 
happy  family  in  the  arbor  where  the  work- 
ing man  smokes  his  pipe  and  takes  his  Sun- 
day pleasure — a  picture  much  more  true,  if 
it  is  not  quite  so  ethereal,  as  that  other  pic- 
ture of  the  Sunday  morning, — the  sermon  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  worship  of  refinement, 
with  which  the  argument  began.  But  in  so- 
ber earnest,  does  Mr.  Dickens  believe  in  this 
Greenwich  tea-garden  ? — is  it  so  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  little  Bethel  ?  In  this 
nineteenth  century,  with  all  our  boasts  and 
our  enlightenment,  are  a  pipe  and  n  pint  of 
beer  the  utmost  delights  which  Mr.  Dickens 
can  offer,  in  his  day  of  leisure,  to  the  work- 
ine-man  ?  The  waiter  in  his  white  apron, 
with  his  tray  of  glasses,  is  he  a  better  influ- 
ence than  the  poor  preacher  ? — and  the  beer- 
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stiuns  on  the  table  in  the  arbor,  and  the  long 
pipes,  and  the  talk — are  these  things  mojre 
good,  more  beautiful,  more  improving  for  the 
nttle  Opuses,  than  even  the  miseries  of 
church-going?  It  is  an  old,  old  svstem  to 
set  up  pleasure  as  the  only  thing  which 
makes  lite  tolerable ;  but  this,  at  the  utmost, 
is  only  amusement,  not  pleasure.  And  life 
is  never  tolerable — every  life  has  insupporta- 
ble days  in  it — slow,  tedious,  lingering  hours, 
when  the  cry  of  Patience,  patience,  will  not 
content  the  restless  agony  ?  What  then  ? — 
are  we  to  have  nothing  but  the  tea-garden  ? 
— nothing  but  the  horse-riding  1 — nothing 
but  the  delights  of  art,  however  noble,  or 
imagination,  however  refined?  Let  Mr. 
Dickens  think  better  of  this  grievous  yet 
glorious  mystery,  this  life  which  craves 
something  more  than  relaxation.    Not  many 


i 


days  since,  we  chanced  to  read,  in  a 
American  publication  for  children,  a  dreaa 
of  heaven,  in  which  heaven  was  very  muok 
like  a  tea-|;arden ;  but  it  is  hard  to  conM 
human  creatures,  insatiable  and  unreposin^ 
either  with  Mr.  Dickens*  Greenwich  arb0( 
or  the  American  lady's  heaven  of  flowers.  \*y^ 
But  to  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  purer  ani'^ 
higher  authorship,  this  censure  does  ntf 
reach  ;  and  we  have  npthing  to  say  to  theai* 
thor  of  David  Copperfield,  of  Tom  Pinch,  of  i 
hundred  other  pleasant  creations,  but  Um 
hearty  goodspeed  which  would  drown  tho 
ravings  of  the  equinox  with  its  reeoundiog 
echo,  could  every  individual  who  joins  m  tka 
wish,  join  in  the  utterance.  A  kmder  audi- 
ence no  man  ever  had,  and  it  becomes  their 
favorite  to  use  them  well. 


From    the   Dablin    Unirersity    Magasine. 
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It  was  the  subtle  policy  of  the  Medici, 
under  pretext  of  reviving  learning  in  Italy, 
to  overload  the  intellect  of  the  age  with  such 
a  stupendous  weight  of  antiquated  authority, 
as  completely  crushed  and  paralyzed  all  in- 
dependent and  original  thought.  However 
patient  in  labor,  however  varied  in  research, 
a  man  who  only  recognized  his  right  hand 
from  his  left,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
was  not  likely  to  intimidate  tyranny ;  and  so 
long  as  the  thinkers  of  the  age  amused  them- 
selves with  attempting  the  solution  of  such 
problems  as  **  How  many  angels  can  dance 
on  the  point  of  a  needle  ?''  the  Government, 
however  profligate  and  evil,  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  their  investigations.  But  when,  at 
last,  authority  began  to  contradict  itself,  and 
the  innumerable  schools  imported  into  Italy 
to  quarrel  over  their  own  jargon — when,  in 
extremis,  their  puzzled  disciples  had  to  use 
their  own  common  sense  in  adjusting  the  ad- 
verse claims  on  reverence  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Pythagoras,  Zeno,  Augustine,  Irenaeus,  and 
all  the  fathers  into  the  bargain,  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  stately  age  of  thought  grew  up, 
though  not  without  the  most  painful  birth- 
throes  ;  and  its  effects  were  immediately  evi- 


dent Of  this  era  Bruno  was  the  first  apoitle, 
and  one  of  the  first  martyrs.  Hi^  it  was  who 
first  had  the  courage  to  attack  Airiatotle.  Be 
was  among  the  first,  too,  whose  conscience 
grew  restless  under  the  pontifical  nightmare 
of  Rome.  He  has  been  charged  by  his  d^ 
tractors  with  Atheism,  but  this  accusatioB 
must  fall  at  once  to  pieces  on  a.diapM&ionate 
perusal  of  his  works ;  and  a  French  author 
has  lately  said  of  him,  with  great  truth,— 
«'  Qu'  il  Halt  ivre  de  Dieu*'—"  that  he  seem- 
ed intoxicated  with  Deity."  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  writings  are  a  jubilant  psalm  of 
the  divine  element  within  him,  answering, 
with  the  keenest  perception,  to  that  Divinity 
which  was  without,  and  beyond  the  definitkm 
of  all  the  Popes.  He  was  the  pion^ar  of 
Bacon,  and  rough-hewed  the  whole  road  trav- 
ersed by  his  successor.  He  first  as8ertf4 
the  principle  of  induction,  and  he  died  for  \L 
Without  his  aid,  it  is  doubtful  if  Lavater 
would  ever  have  written,  for  he  discovered, 
and  first  followed,  the  science  of  physiomo- 
my ;  and,  indeed,  Lavater  has  only  gone  naif 
a  step  beyond  him  on  the  way.  This  mm 
perished  at  the  stake,  and  is  never  spoken  oC 
Bacon  came  by-and-bye — arranged  the  rude 
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Vieiiala  left  to  his  hand,  and  which  he  had 
Dt  far  to  go  in  search  of,  put  them  into  or- 
Isrly  and  becoming  form,  and  went  pleas- 
Dtly  down  to  posterity,  with  his  philosophy 
nder  his  arm. 

«>We  might  enumerate  a  hundred  similar  in- 
tences  of  this  uncertainty  of  fame,  but  one 
■ffices.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  those  who 
■e  strangled  and  put  out  of  the  way  by  their 
wn  we,  fail  to  get  even  honorable  burial 
rom  that  which  comes  after  ;  for  if  they  be 
mad  lying  dead  on  the  road,  it  is  to  the  in- 
Brest  of  the  next  comer,  who  robs  them  of 
beir  treasure,  speedily  to  kick  them  into  the 
itch  when  the  robbery  is  done. 

No.  Say  what  we  will,  disguise  it  as  we 
nay,  the  gain  and  loss  of  life  are  here ;  and 
rhoever  misses  contemporary  justice — 

**  Loses  what  he  lived  for, 
And  eternally  must  lose  it.  — 

Better  ends  may  be  in  prospect, 
Deeper  blisses, if  yon  choose  it; 
But  this  life's  end,  and  this  love's  bliss, 
Have  been  lost  here." 

What  book  is  more  household  to  our 
helves,  or  more  often  and  more  lovingly 
esd,  than  Montaigne  ? — Montaigne,  an  old 
;otup,  who  never  troubled  his  head  for  three 
UDutes  about  posterity,  except,  perhaps,  as 

>  curious  after-dinner  speculation ;  who  wrote 
Bat  to  ease  his  own  genial  garrulity,  and  for 
be  pleasure  of  quoting  much  Latin,  little  to 
m  purpose ;  who  rambles  loose  from  subject 

>  subject  as  the  whim  takes  him,  like  a 
Uld,  and  yet  with  a  strength  and  keenness 
f  intellect  few  men  could  equal ;  who  would, 
I  Csct,  be  a  great  bore,  if  he  were  not  so  ac- 
omplished  a  man  of  the  world. 

What  obstacles  to  knowledge  may  there 
ot  arise  between  a  man's  work  done  now, 
od  that  indefinite,  undated  recognition  of  it 
rhich  he  calls  posterity  I 

Have  not  many  of  Cicero^s  most  elaborate 
rations  been  preserved  to  us  by  a  marvel- 
nis  chance  ?  and  do  we  not  know  that  by 
9ine  among  his  contemporaries  he  was  held 
iferior  to  his  rival  ?  Who  shall  judge  be- 
ween  them  now  ?  If  Virgil  had  burnt  his 
Bneid,  would  posterity  have  set  him,  pedes- 
died  upon  his  Georgics,  so  near  Homer  in 
Is  Pantheon  ?  Are  we  ignorant  that  ^schy- 
BS,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  not  the 
nfy  Greek  tragedians  that  won  the  dramatic 
onlesto  of  their  time  ?  Of  these,  let  us  look 
or  a  moment  at  Euripides ;  and  again,  what 
(ranks  are  played  by  posterity  ?  By  ^schy- 
ss  we  are  dazzled,  and  awed,  and  half 
leared ;  at  Sophocles  we  gaze  as  calmly  as 


the  solemn  sculpture  he  presents  to  us  de- 
mands. ^  neither  are  we  thrilled  to  the 
heart  To  neither,  in  this  household  age,  do 
we  recur  with  living  sympathy.  But  bow 
immeasurable  is  the  debt  which  modem  liter- 
ature has  owed  to  Euripides  I  If  over  the 
frigid  statuary  of  Alfieri  we  catch  for  one  in- 
stant with  delight  a  momentary  life-like  flush, 
it  is  from  Eunpides  the  gleam  is  stolen.  If 
in  the  pompous  platitudes  and  sonorous  emp- 
tiness of  the  classic  French  dramatist  we  re- 
cognize beneath  the  Roman  toga — not  more 
lively  for  its  Frenchified  fringes— -one 'beat 
of  a  human  heart,  it  is  Euripides  that  has 
given  the  impulse.  Byron,  when  he  said,  in 
words  familiar  to  all  feeling  for  the  truth 
which  they  express — 


'*  Man's  love  is  in  man's  life  a  thing  apart— 
Tis  woman's  whole  existence," 


consciously  or  not,  was  repeating  Euripides ; 
and  many  are  the  exclamations  of  modem 
passion  which  are  but  echoes  from  his  pages. 
Why  is  this  ?  Because  he  first  introduced 
natural  feeling  into  art — made  love  more  hu- 
man, less  awfully  divine^ — and  showed  us  wo- 
men instead  of  goddesses.  Yet  this  very 
peculiarity  in  the  art  of  Euripides,  which  pre- 
serves to  him  the  most  prominent  place  be- 
fore posterity  of  all  her  mightier  brethren,  is 
just  the  very  quality  which  drew  down  upon 
him  the  censures  of  a  contemporaneous  pub- 
lic, goaded  by  the  coarse  witticisms  of  Aris- 
tophanes, who,  in  his  comedy  of  ''The 
Frogs,"  taunts  the  tragedian  with  represent- 
ing female  love  upon  the  stage,  and  debasing 
tragedy  by  the  introduction  of  domestic  in- 
terests {oUeia  npdyfuira). 

After  all,  how  much  of  a  man's  reputation 
with  posterity  may  depend  upon  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  individual  life  and 
current  among  his  contemporaries.  Does 
Johnson  owe  nothing  to  Boswell  ?  Does  not 
Kneller  live  as  much  in  ihe  quaint  anecdotes 
we  retain  of  his  extraordinary  vanity,  as  in 
his  pictures  ?  Have  not  the  unfortunate  life 
and  early  death  of  Chatterton  something  to 
do  with  the  interest  with  which  we  cherish 
his  memory  ?  And  the  wayward  and  strange 
career  of  Byron,  his  domestic  griefs,  and  sm- 
gular  self-exile — have  these  no  part  in  the 
associations  which  throng  about  his  name  ? 

To  recur  to  Montaigne,  is  it  not  because 
such  writers  as  he  have  so  largely  admitted 
us  into  the  confidence  of  their  nome-life  and 
daily  interests,  that  wo  retain  them  thus  lov- 
ingly amidst  our  own  ? 

Mr.  Haydon,  a  painter  of   oonsiderable 
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ability  and  conscientioua  aspiration,  but  ab- 
solutely no  genius,  paints  very  b«d  pictures, 
which  everybody  refuses  to  buy.  He  blames 
the  public,  not  himself;  and  instead  of  paint- 
ing pictures  which  people  toill  buy,  starves 
and  dies  strangely  in  bis  garret.  I^o  sooner 
dead,  than  the  public,  who  rejected  bis  claim 
as  painter,  having  become  posterity,  asserts 
his  title  as  martyr.  This  is  another  of  the 
anomalies  of  posthumous  fame.  What  the 
painter  failed  to  achieve  by  his  pictures,  the 
man  achieved  by  his  death — a  reputation ! 

Generally  speaking,  however,  he  will  have 
the  best  chance  with  posterity,  and  justly  so, 
whose  work  b  most  in  unison  with  his  own 
age.  He  must  neither  be  before  nor  behind 
it.  Was  Friar  Bacon  before  his  age?  Not 
one  whit  the  nearer  was  he  to  Newton :  and 
posterity  is  as  thankless  as  the  past.  Let  a 
man  express  in  art  what  he  sees,  and  those 
about  him  ought  to  see :  in  ikouffkt,  that 
which  his  fellows  stand  in  need  of.  It  was 
because  they  possessed  this  secret,  that  pos- 
terity retains  so  affectionately  the  faintest 
etching  of  Ealia  and  Delia-Bella.  It  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  possess  this  secret,  that, 
in  spite  of  their  undoubted  power  and  dex- 
terity, we  venture  to  predict  that  posterity 
will  not  retain  the  allegorical  and  historical 
unrealities  of  Mr.  Maclise,  nor  the  affectations 
of  the  modern  pre-Raffaelites. 

It  cannot  be  objected  with  justice  to  this 
remark,  that  the  great  Italian  masters  did  not 
absolutely  see  what  they  painted ;  for  they 
did  feel  tne  religious  element  in  their  art  with 
an  intensity  of  which  no  modern  artist,  we 
affirm,  can  be  capable,  in  an  age  in  no  way 
responding  to  such  types,  and  demanding 
other  expressions  of  itself.  Moreover,  they 
did  not  invent,  out  of  their  own  ignorance, 
Hebraic  forms  of  country  or  costume,  but 
painted  their  Madonnas  as  they  saw  them  in 
the  streets,  Italian  peasants  with  Italian  scenes 
around  them,  sublimed  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  artist's  faith — a  practice  impos- 
sible to  follow  now. 

Blake,  a  man  of  genius,  painted  pictures 
which  nobody  cared  to  buy,  lived  poor,  and 
appealed  to  posterity.  Reynolds — not  a  man 
of  genius,  but,  nevertheWas,  an  exceedingly 
good  painter — painted  pidtires  which  people 
bought  with  pleasure,  lived  rich,  and  snap- 
ped his  fin^rs  at  posterity.  Posterity  cares 
a  ffood  defu  about  Reynolds,  and  very  little 
indeed  about  Blake. 

It  is  but  within  the  last  few  years  that  a 
purer  taste  in  poetry  has  sought  to  make  us 
once  more  familiar  with  the  great  masters  of 
the  early  ^^Bgliah  drama;  and  for  a  hundred 


of  the  general  public  who  have  read  Pm^ 
nell's  "  Hermit,'  we  venture  to  think  that  i 
proportion,  at  the  largest,  of  ten,  will  bi     J 
found  who  have  looked  at  the  "Faithfil    1 
Shepherdess"  or  '*  Doctor  Faustus.*' 

The  courtiers  of  Charles  II.  made  veijf 
good  sport  of  Milton.  While,  iw  subjects  rf 
the  French  King,  we  borrowed  from  Fradoe 
the  worst  of  her  literature  with  the  worst  rf 
her  morals,  the  grand  Republican  must  htfe 
been  sadly  out  of  fashion.  And  even,  at  i 
later  day,  and  in  a  better  age  of  literature^ 
Johnson  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  bring 
to  bear  his  cumbrous  wit  against  the  autbcr 
of  the  ''  Paradise  Lost."  What  wonder  it 
this  when  Gibber  was  emending  Shakspean  ? 

This  greatest  of  all  authors — and  that  wo 
own  him  so  to  be,  do  we  not  half  owe  to 
German  research,  and  German  sympathy! 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  intelligent  sod 
patient  investigation  that  has  been  spent 
upon  the  subject,  how  few  and  how  unsatis- 
factory are  the  glimpses  obtained  by  us  into 
that  mysterious  existence  1 

With  what  interest  do  we  inqture  what 
sort  of  a  man  was  Shakspeare  ?  and  wkat 
were  the  circumstances  of  life  which  gave 
depth  and  color  to  that  ample  and  profoond 
genius  ?  How  did  he  come  to  know,  at  oooo^ 
Mercutio  and  Hamlet,  Juliet  and  Daao 
Quickly  ?  And  the  question  will  forever 
remain  unanswered  by  research. 

For  our  own  part,  we  believe  Shakspeare 
to  have  been  a  bad  Roman  Catholic.  Ho 
lived  in  a  time  when  people  went  to  hear 
the  Protestant  service  said  m  churches  when 
they  had  been  wont  to  hear  the  mass.  Tho 
great  bulk  of  the  populace  must  have  beea 
Roman  Catholic  in  all  its  associations.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  adduce  that  the 
father  of  Shakspeare  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
from  the  fact  that  he  never  went  to  church ; 
but  this  proves  nothing,  and  is  little  to  the 
purpose.  The  associations  of  centuries  in 
the  mind  of  a  people  are  not  displaced  in 
a  day.  We  think,  that  the  instincts,  the 
prejudices,  the  affections  of  memory  and  hab* 
it,  the  inclinations  of  custom,  in  the  mmd 
of  the  great  drama tist,  were  towards  the 
old  creed — its  forms,  its  superstitions,  its 
dogmas.  But  his  intellect  was  too  independ- 
ent and  speculative  to  6nd  complete  com- 
fort  at  any  church-door ;  and  whenever  he 
puts  aside  popular  superstitions,  it  is  not  to 
cling  to  newer  rituals,  but  to  adventure  upon 
philosophic  doubts.  He  was,  at  once,  too 
human  and  to  genial  in  his  nature  to  be  quite 
independent  of  popular  sympathies  and  types; 
too  keen  and  imperative  in  the  desire  of  truth 
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0  be  led  by  the  Churohmen.  He  was  an 
Mettled  Roman  Catholic — a  dilatory  scep- 
ie  (m  the  metophysical  sense  of  the  word); 
liet  not  a  hearty  Protestant.  His  temper- 
HDent  is  forever  at  war  with  his  intellect. 
b  poet,  he  is  ever  clinging  to  the  sensuous 
-as  philosopher,  ever  in  search  of  the  ab- 
tnet 

'There  is,  we  think,  ample  evidence  of  this 
kronghout  his  works.  The  genuine  Protest- 
Dtism  of  that  Ume  was  Puritanism.  The 
layers  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  were 
irever  at  war  with  this  body ;  and  Shaks- 
enre  was  of  a  temperament  far  too  exqui- 
iely  susceptible  of  sensuous  beauty,  and 
WB  hr  too  convivial  and  hearty  in  his  habits, 
>  look  with  any  love  upon  asceticism.  He 
Mir  spares  these  severe  Reformers  in  his 
hija ;  and  in  Troilui  and  Cressida  he  even 
oes  out  of  his  way,  and  runs  into  wilful  and 
diculous  anachronum,  to  have  a  hit  at 
lem. 

That  be  was  a  boon  companion,  and  fond 
r  good  fellowship,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Jl  contemporary  information  about  him 
iffleiently  proves  this ;  and,  in  fault  of  it, 
la  own  works  say  more  to  the  purpose.  His 
eh  nature  overflowi  on  all  siaes.  His  ex- 
Brience  is  from  without,  as  well  as  from 
ithin.  He  treats  of  manners,  and  habits, 
id  personal  peculiarities,  no  less  dexterously 
lan  of  the  deeper  human  passions.  He  does 
Dt  anatomize,  but  create ;  and  he  never  sits 
own  in  his  study  without  opening  the  win- 
aw,  and  lettin?  the  babble  from  the  town, 
Dd  the  sunshme  from  the  field,  stream 
srough  it.  It  was  well  for  the  perfect  de- 
elopment  of  his  genius  that  his  youth  had 
reat  experience  of  nature — his  manhood, 
f  men.  His  first  poem,  the  "  Venus  and 
Ldoms/'  breathes  of  the  woodland  and  the 
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^e  wonder  whether  he  was  himself  fully 
ware  of  the  colossal  nature  of  his  ovm  in- 
olligence.  Did  he  ever  meet  a  man  whom 
6  held  superior  to  himself  ?  We  are  puz- 
led  to  know  how  far  he  was  rightly  ap- 
fredated  by  his  contemporaries.  That  he 
raa  appreciated  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
Qt  we  question  if  it  was  to  the  full. 
Vt  must  believe  that  Spencer  was  the  fash- 
mable  poet  of  the  time ;  but  he  certainly 
Qades  with  high  honor  to  Shakspeare.  And 
at  it  is  less  the  profundity  and  majesty  of 
b  stupendous  genius  than  .its  genial  and 
racefut  humanity,  that  we  find  everywhere 
raised  by  those  who  were  nearest  to  him. 
•pencer  sayi 


**And  be,  the  man  whom  Nature  selfe  hath  made, 
To  mock  herselfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate, 
With  kindly  cannder,  under  mimic  shade, 
Our  pleasant  Willy,"  &c. 

And  again,  he  speaks  of  him  as — 

**  That  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  fumie  and  eweete  nectar 
flowe,**  &C. 

Honey  and  sweet  nectar  are  surely  not  the 
first  characteristics  of  a  birain  from  whence 
proceeded  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Shylock, 
and  Othello,  and  Lear  1 

We  thmk  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
reference  in  those  lines.  But  how  do  we 
come  to  know  him  so  affectionately  from  all 
his  praisers  as  "  Gentle  Will  "? 

Milton  even  speaks  of — 

*'  Gentle  Shakspeare,  Nature's  child, 
Warbling  his  native  wood-nates  wild.'' 

Surely  there  is  something  far  above  the  bu- 
colics in  his  genius? 

Chittie  praises  him  for  his  *'  honied  muse," 
while  requesting  him  to  ''  drop  a  sable  tear" 
upon  the  hearse  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  a 
contemporary  writer  speaks  of  his  "  melliflU' 
0U8  tongue"  and  his  ** sugared  sonnets.*' 
Perhaps  there  was  more  real  admiration  for 
his  genius  in  the  censure  of  grand  Ben  Jon- 
son,  when  he  said  to  those  who  boasted  that 
Shakspeare  never  blotted  a  line,  *'  I  would 
he  had  blotted  a  thousand ;"  for  he  suffers 
himself  too  readily  to  be  carried  away  by  con- 
ceits and  word-play,  which  are  often  unwor- 
thy his  genius,  and  makes  Lady  Macbeth  to 
pun  upon  the  perpetration  of  her  own  crimes. 

Of  no  writer  do  we  see,  through  the  intel* 
lect,  so  much  of  the  temperament,  as  of 
Shakspeare.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  his  cor- 
dial and  exuberant  nature  made  him  the  mer- 
riest of  his  tavern  friends ;  on  the  other, 
those  delicate  and  nervous  susceptibilities 
which  usually  accompany  such  a  disposition, 
must  have  been  exqusitely  developed  in  his 
organization :  and  we  venture  the  belief  that 
he  was  subject  to  fits  of  intensely  low  spirits 
and  gloom,  at  times.  We  doubt  if  his  di- 
gestion was  not  sometimes  at  war  with  his 
good  living.  How  frequent  throughout  his 
plays  are  the  invocations  agidnst  evil  dreams 
and  restless  nights?  Where  else  is  so 
strangely  given  us  the  whole  "  anatomy  of 
melancholy^  ?  '  Who  else  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly to  the  heart  of  solitude  and  sorrow  ? 
How,  too,  does  he  not  gloat  over  the  loath- 
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some  iDterior  of  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets 
with  Juliet ;  and  with  Clarence  on  the  mon- 
strous abyss  of  ocean;  and  with  the  ffhost 
of  the  royal  Dane,  upon  the  preternatural  hor- 
rors of  Purgatory !  This  is  so  great  a  star 
that  he  has  warped  us  out  of  our  orbit.  .  In 
vain  we  seek  to  peer  into  that  life ;  as  vainly 
as  to  search  the  sources  of  the  sea.  Tet 
who  but  lingers  by  the  ocean,  if  only  to  pick 
up  shells  upon  the  shore  ?  With  how  quaiut 
a  cariosity  we  muse  upon  that  strange  be- 
quest of  his  second-best  bed  to  Nan  Hathaway, 
his  wife !  Was  this  the  obly  cynicism  we 
have  seen  in  his  humor  ?  Of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  we  know  nothing  but  that  they 
lived  and  died.  Neither  of  his  son,  and  if 
he  loved  him ;  and  if,  ac  that  boy's  death,  a 
second  Shakspeare  was  lost  to  us.  He  is 
almost  too  great  to  speak  of.  His  fame 
needs  not  to  be 

^  Registered  upon  his  brazen  tomb.*' 

We  return  to  other  men  to  observe  what 
dwarfs  they  seem  beside  him. 

Another  aspect  of  our  subject  presents 
itself  here. 

When  Shakspeare's  contemporaries  praise 
him  for  "  his  penile  muse/'  the  question  will 
arise,  What  part  of  a  man  will  posterity 
choose  to  retain  ?  And  may  it  not  possibly 
be  that  very  part  which  be  himself  least 
values,  and  would  least  suspect? 

Those  to  whom  it  may  at  any  time  happen 
to  visit  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence, 
will  be  interested  by  the  perusal  of  a  letter, 
which  is  there  preserved,  addressed  by  Le- 
onardo da  Vinci  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  to 
whom  this  most  extraordinary  man  at  one 
time  offered  his  accomplished  services. 

We  do  not  accurately  remember  all  of  the 
innumerable  qualifications  for  employment 
very  modestly  set  forth  in  this  letter  by  the 
writer  of  it;  but  we  do  remember  that 
among  them  these  were  some : — Music — the 
composition  of  it;  the  construction  of  vari- 
ous musical  instruments ;  and  proficiency  in 
performance  upon  them.  The  mathematics, 
m  all  their  various  branches,  extended  by 
personal  discoveries  (we  cannot  affirm,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  we  owe  the  discovery  of  logarithms). 
Sculpture,  casting  and  working  in  bronze, 
silver,  &c.  Mechanics,  practical  machinery 
adapted  to  agriculture — its  construction  and 
use;  hydrostatics,  &c.  Architecture,  sur- 
veying, military  tactics  and  fortifications,  &c. 
(Here  follows  a  long  and  detailed  list  of 
what  the  applicant  is  able  to  perform  in  these 


8ciencefh-8uch  as  the  constmctton  of  bridges 
dikes,  and  fosses ;  fascines,  trenched  campi^ 
<fec.,  and  the  manoeuvring  of  large  and  amd 
bodies  of  troops  for  the  attainment  of  c«- 
tain  objects ;  military  calculations,  Sec.)  Thi 
use  of  almost  every  arm,  and  the  construe- 
tion  of  it.  A  varied  and  coptous  acquaint, 
ance  with  the  Classics  and  the  Sobooli; 
Painting,  in  its  various  branches,  and  poetiyl 

This  list  of  attunments  claimed  by  i 
single  individual,  certainly  takes  away  im% 
breath ;  but  if  it  be  fw  to  judge  of  Leoi- 
ardo's  proficiency  in  all  these  acoompliik- 
ments  from  his  supreme  excellence  in  painft^ 
ing — an  art  which  he  mentions  here  quiti 
incidentally  —  we  cannot  with  reason  accoN 
him  of  boasting.  The  less  so,  while  vaip 
compelled  to  admit  the  fact  that  in  the  tflMy 
of  practical  hydrostatics  the  Italians  are  M 
behind  us  at  this  day,  and  that  with  thoa 
the  theory  has  not  progressed  beyond  the 
discoveries  of  this  gifted  man. 

Yet  the  single  excellence  on  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  especially  valued  lum> 
self,  is  the  only  one  which,  out  of  this  elabo* 
rate  catalogue,  keeps  posterity  familiar  wSk 
the  name  of  one  who  was  admitted  by  iU 
his  contemporaries  to  httfe  been  the  hand- 
somest, the  strongest,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  his  time  1     Sie  itur  ad  oHn, 

That  was  probably  a  life  which  no  afLe^ 
time  could  have  given  birth  to.  The  blos- 
som and  flower  of  an  age  of  calm  and  serene 
activities  which  permitted  each  man  to  ripen 
and  develop  his  nature  on  all  sides  into  cosi- 
plete  results. 

Of  no  man  is  the  memory  preserved  with 
more  tender  affection,  and,  perhaps,  whils 
living,  few  men  ever  more  thoroughly  reel- 
ized  the  value  of  a  life  than  Petrarch.  At 
once  the  friend  of  princes  and  the  patron  of 
liberty ;  an  aristocrat  by  habit,  a  republican 
by  enthusiasm ;  as  both,  fastidious  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  once  crowned  in  the  capitol,  and  at  ail 
times  the  welcome  guest  of  royalty,  in  times 
when  kings  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  shun 
the  society  of  the  wise;  esteemed  by  Uie 
learned,  admired  by  the  idle ;  the  friend  of 
Rienzi  and  Boccacio;  the  lover  of  Laura; 
and  the  author  of  .  .  .  that  wonderfiil 
poem  which  no  human  being  has  ever  read, 
but  which  he  himself,  report  informs  us, 
held  equal  to  the  ^neid. 

We  do  not  think  that  if,  with  our  Irish 
Dean,  the  Archdeacon  of  Parma  could  re- 
turn to  life,  he  would  be  quite  so  much  as- 
tonished as  that  other  might  be,  at  the  con- 
duct of  posterity  in  regard  to  his  writings. 

For  before  he  died,  Petrarch  must  have 
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Mi  in  ibe  grateful  celebrity  whiob  a  devo- 
tioa  BO  tender  and  endearing  as  was  bis,  bad 
grthered  about  tbe  object  of  bis  life's  single 
aid  ondyii^  passion,  some  assurance  of  tbat 
interest  wbicb  posterity  bas  never  ceased  to 
feel  in  tbe  consecrated  name  of  Laura. 

Bat,  doubtless,  be  would  not  be  wbolly 
]rrepared  to  find  bis  name  associated — not 
with  tbe  exploits  of  Scipio,  and  tbe  lengtby 
Luinity  of  ner  Africa — butlwitb  tbe  gusb- 
ing  fountains  and  peaceful  solitudes  of  Vau- 
dme,  tbe  walks  at  Avignon,  tbe  imperishable 
imaffe  of  tbe  Madonna. 

When  be  was  at  tbe  age  of  twenty  or 
iwenty-one,  Petrarch's  Latin  poems  bad 
ilraaay  attracted  attention.  On  tbe  death 
4  hb  fetber,  be  quitted  Bologna,  where  be 
MA»been  studying  under  the  guidance  of  bis 
riead  Cario  da  Ristoja,  and  returned  to 
^Tignon.  Here  it  was  that  he  met,  for  the 
int  time,  on  one  Good-Friday  mominff,  in 
lie  able  of  Santa-Clara  Church,  one  wnose 
leanty  and  whose  reserve  were  destined  to 
aflnence  so  strangely  the  development  of  his 
Bind,  and  all  his  future  life  —  Laura  de 
STaves,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade. 

From  tbb  epoch,  fortunately  for  posterity, 
kt  had  an  object,  atronger  even  than  the 
laaire  of  fame,  to  write  in  his  native  lan- 
[nage. 

•'  Benfidetto  sia^  il  giomo,  e'il  mese,  e  Pan- 
10  /**  he  exclaims  in  one  of  bis  sonnets. 

With  what  curiosity  do  we  ask  about  Ma- 
lonna  Laura!  How  affectionately  do  we 
beriish  every  little  scrap  of  information 
rhieb  is  to  be  obtained  about  her !  With 
rhat  interest  do  we  regard  her  portrait,  and 
moy  her,  in  her  gown  of  grass-green  silk ! 
bid  still  the  question  is.  Did  Laura  return 
he  passion  of  Petrarch  ?  That  insensible  to 
b  ahe  was  not,  we  think  there  is  every  rea- 
on  to  believe.  For  if  her  passion  was  never 
bwakened,  her  vanity  at  least  must  have 
leen  engaged. 

We  imagine  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
i  naturally  cold  temperament,  and  whose 
iffeetions  lay  rather  in  the  imagination  than 
he  heart.  We  conceive  her  to  have  pos- 
lessed  considerable  sentiment,  but  little  or 
to  passion. 

We  do  not  think  her  capable  of  remaining 
rholly  insensible  to  the  reverent  homage  of 
iflbction,  any  more  than  of  herself  making  a 
fnmiere  demarche.  Doubtless  the  more 
lasaionate  element  in  love,  which  overpow- 
fa  many  women,  would  have  shocked  and 
leterred  Laura.  We  learn  that  Petrarch 
raa  not  only  one  of  the  most  accomplished, 
at  also  tbe  handsomest  and  most  graceful  I 
lan  of  his  time.   Yet  we  apprehena  that  m  I 


whatever  may  have  been  tbe  sentiment  by 
wbicb  his  devotion  was  reciprocated,  the 
gratification  of  tbe  vanity  entered  into  it 
more  largely  than  that  of  the  senses.  That 
the  madonna  possessed  a  singular  sweetness 
of  manner  and  charm  of  expression,  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  for  Petrarch's  are  not 
the  only  praises  recorded  of  her  by  her  con- 
temporaries. In  her  pictures  she  is  repre- 
sented— although  at  the  age  of  forty,  and 
the  mother  of  nine  children — as  of  a  singu- 
lar youth  fulness  in  form  and  feature,  and  of 
a  remarkable  purity  and  girlishness  in  ex- 
pression. That  she  must  have  had  a  perfect 
sense  of  purity,  and  an  earncbt  devotion  to 
duty,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  when  we  re- 
flect that  she  lived  in  an  age  of  universal 
profligacy,  united  to  a  morose  and  unconge- 
nial nature,  wbicb  she  must  have  been  fre- 
quently forced  to  compare  with  the  respect- 
ful tenderness,  the  grace,  the  beauty,  and 
the  elevation  of  Petrarch's ;  yet  we  have  no 
warrant  for  presuminfir  that  she  ever  made 
her  husband  the  victim  of  such  a  compari- 
son. On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  certainly 
exempt  her  from  the  charge  of  coquetry ; 
though,  not  improbably,  this  was  tbe  uncon- 
scious result  of  a  peculiar  position,  and  of  a 
character  not  passionate  eoough  wholly  to 
yield  to  a  love,  wbicb  it  was  yet  not  cold 
enough  altogether  to  reject.  The  sonnets 
are  full  of  hope  and  torture,  tenderness  and 
reproach. 

The  more  we  examine  tbe  character  of 
Laura,  the  more  it  remains  with  us  a  ques- 
tion, whether  her  coldness  was  not  rather 
the  result  of  circumstance  than  of  charac- 
ter ;  whether,  in  fact,  her  heart  had  ever 
once  been  really  awakened ;  and  whether 
another  man  might  not  have  possibly  suc- 
ceeded better  than  Petrarch.  Laura  was 
married  at  a  very  early  age  to  a  man  for 
whom  she  evidently  felt  no  affection.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  her  heart  had  lain 
wholly  dormant  before  she  met  Petrarch. 
The  energy  and  persistence  of  bis  attach- 
ment, while  it  could  not  but  flatter  a  youth- 
ful vanity,  may  possibly  have  forced  from 
her  emotions  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  arisen  spontaneously ;  and  the  constancy 
of  that  attachment,  the  habit  of  associating 
with  bis  name  all  tbat  was  happiest  and 
proudest  in  her  life,  may  have  added  inten- 
sity to  these  feelings. 

But  the  possibility  appears  to  us  always 
apparent,  that,  if  in  place  of  Petrarch,  some 
other  man  —  perhaps  far  inferior  to  the  poet 
— bad  arrivea  under  a  different  aspect,  and 
at  a  different  era  in  her  life,  Laura  might 
have  loved  like  Heloise. 
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The  names  of  Laura  and  Petrarca  have 
been  inseparably  associated  with  the  theorj 
of  what  is  falsely  called  Platonic  love.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unwarrantable  so  far  as 
Petrarch  is  concerned.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  sonnets  that  for  a  moment  can  authorize 
such  an  idea.  On  the  contrarj,  they  liter- 
ally vibrate  with  passion.  It  has  been  said 
that  Petrarch  only  clothes  with  the  name  of 
Laura  the  vague  ideals  of  a  poet,  and  that 
the  madonna  in  these  sonnets  is  no  more 
than  the  muse  in  other  poems.  We  think 
that  any  one  who  has  ever  really  loved,  or 
ever  been  near  it,  will  recognize  in  Petrarch's 
verse  the  outcry  of  true  passion;  and  all 
those  tender  extravagances  which  seem  so 
cold  and  silly  to  the  indifferent  reader,  are, 
indeed,  no  more  than  the  natural  language 
of  the  lover,  who  finds  pleasure  even  m 
playing  with  the  name  of  his  mistress,  and 
loves  the  laurel  for  the  sake  of  Laura. 

No;  if  between  these  two  characters 
there  existed  aught  of  what  is  called  Platon- 
ism  in  love,  it  was  on  the  side  of  Laura,  and 
not  that  of  her  lover.  We  do  not,  however, 
forget  that  Petrarch  was  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child  by  another  woman — a  son 
who  surely  might  have  claimed  a  little  of 
that  tenderness  of  which  the  poet  was  else- 
where so  lavish.  Neither  does  his  interest 
in  Laura  seem  to  have  extended  to  any  of 
her  numerous  children.  But  whether  he  re- 
garded these  with  bitterness  or  indifference 
no  one  can  now  presume  to  judge.  He 
never  speaks  of  them.  Love  delights  to  up- 
raise and  dignify  its  objects ;  but  how  far  in 
the  celebrity  which  he  gave  to  Laura,  Pe- 
trarch sought  or  valued  the  magnified  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  identity,  we  do  not  like  to 
inquire.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  ca- 
reer of  Francesco  Petrarca  there  are  sufii- 
cient  evidences  of  a  gentle  vanity  and  amiable 
egotism,  which  we  readily  pardon,  and  gladly 
seek  to  forget,  in  the  thought  of  how  few 
have  ever  united  to  such  costly  gifts  of  cul- 
ture, so  much  sweetness  of  disposition,  so 
many  graces  of  mind,  such  even  purity  of 
aspiration,  or  such  noble  and  generous  enthu- 
siasm for  whatever  is  lofty  and  commanding. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  although 
the  sonnets  which  commemorate  the  fame  of 
the  Madonna  are  pasrionate  love -poems  ad- 
dressed to  the  wife  of  another  man,  yet  the 
chastest  of  our  wives  will  not  scruple  to 
read  them,  and  the  purest  of  our  daughters 
may  do  so  with  an  untainted  pleasure  and  ap- 
preciation. The  reason  of  this  at  once  pre- 
sents itself.  There  is  a  purity  in  all  constan- 
cy which  ennobles  alike  the  object  to  which 


it  clings,  and  the  soul  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, which  defies  definition,  and  rises  abofB 
criticism.  A  vicious  passion,  however  vio* 
lent,  may  be  judged  oy  its  transitory  im- 
pulse; and  of  love,  as  of  truth,  the  best  ii 
m  endurance. 

The  uplifted  hymn  of  a  whole  lifetime  to 
its  solitary  ideal  can  have  in  it  nothing  tbit 
is  d^^aing.  The  love-song  becomes  i 
psalm ;  and  the  pure  in  heart  of  every  age 
cannot  fail  to  respond  to  it. 

With  the  fonntuns  of  Yauclose  yet  mv^ 
muring  upon  our  ear  —  with  the  name  of 
Laura  still  lingrerinff  about  our  heart — to 
bid  good-bye  to  Petrarch.  Virtue  lOl 
never  droop  so  long  as  the  world  shall  retail 
men  capable  of  a  love  like  this  poet's*  or 
women  as  worthy  of  it  as  the  miotreii  of 
his  tender  and  beautiful  fancies. 

Our  subject  is  too  large  for  the  limiti  wo 
are  permitted  to  devote  to  it.  Many  gnat 
names  remain  which  we  would  gladly  spadt 
of.  We  might  pause  to  inquire  bow  it  hap- 
pened that  a  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  livid 
amidst  all  that  can  render  life  delightfid^ 
and  surrounded  by  the  adulation  of  his  coi- 
temporaries,  bequeathed  to  mankind  so  sevn 
a  satire  on  its  weakneaaes  ? — or  how,  wUb 
we  find  his  work  in  every  library,  rninj 
others,  less  fortunate,  who,  amidst  penniT 
and  hardship,  have  dreamed  the  angel  lia- 
der  back  to  earth,  and  prophesied  of  hunia 
perfection,  were  suffered  when  living  to  pe^ 
ish  from  neglect,  and  are  thrust  from  memo- 
ry when  dead,  while  their  works  lio  dusty  on 
our  bookshelves. 

But  already,  if  not  too  much,  we  have 
said  enough.  Our  interest  in,  and  reverence 
for,  the  great  society  we  have  ventured  to 
approach,  has  led  us  to  gossip  rather  than 
to  philosophize. 

We  are  told  by  his  brother,*  that  in  their 
early  rambles  through  the  rocks  of  Gorsicay 
the  young  Napoleon  used  frequently  to  ex- 
claim with  enthusiasm,  *'  I  desire  to  be  my 
own  posterity  !*' — **Je  voulais  Sire  ma  poi- 
tirite  P'  This  is  the  right  feeling  ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  only  serviceable  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  all  great  laborers  and  as- 
pirants. Every  hero  should  contain  his  pos- 
terity within  himself.  Who  does  this  will 
neither  be  disheartened  by  the  injustice  of 
prejudice,  nor  laid  asleep  by  the  flattery  of 
fools. 

*  See  that  very  interefltiDg  addition  to  onr  bkh 
g^phioal  literature — '*Memoire8  et  Correflpond- 
eooe  Politique  et  Militaire  do  Roi  Joseph  ;  pobli^ 
annot^s,  et  mis  en  ordre  par  A.  de  Caase,  A.  D.  0, 
do  S.  A.  le  Priaoe  Jerome  Napoleon." 
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as  TolumeB  scqaAint  th«  public  with 
btory  of  the  laie  Jame*  MoDtgomery 
1  designated,  par  excelUnee,  u  the 
UD  Poet)  daring  the  firet  forty-one 
of  hia  life.  Tbe  cditora  have  attained 
B  respect — though  in  one  only  —  the 
Ltion  of  thia  species  of  literature.  They 
madfl  tfaar  work  a  simple  glass  through 
.  the  reader  sees  Montgomery  living 
edng  before  them,  without  being  oon- 
.  at  the  medium  through  which  he  is 

S:  hia  observations.  The  biographer  is 
B  and  inaudible,  and  so  he  ought  to 
a  mncG  so  aa  the  scene-shifter  and  tbe 
iter  in  the  acting  of  a  drama, 
iwa  Montgomery  waa  horn  in  Irvine  in 
lira,  in  November,  l77l.  Hie  paroota 
r  to  have  been  most  worthy  persons ; 
tber  having  been  a  pastor  in  the  noise- 
anks  of  the  Moravian  Brethren;  and 
^emigrated  with  his  partner  during  the 
lood  of  the  poet  as  a  missionarv  to  tbe 

Indies,  leaving  James,  with  his  two 
[er  brqthen,  Robert  and  Ignaliiu,  io 
e  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  their 
liahment  at  Folneek  in  Yorkshire.     As 

child  is  father  of  the  man,"  there  is 
onbl  that  the  determining  causes  of 
gomery's  ultimate  character  and  lend- 
i  are  to  be  found  during  this  period. 

would  seem  to  have  been  that  consti- 
lal  taint  which  shaded  with  gloom  the 
nament  of  Dr,  Johnson,  a  defect  of 
I  which  debarred  him  from  many  of  the 
BBentfl  of  hia  companions,  and  the  sol- 
and  almost  aacetto  devoUonal  observ- 

■f  the  sect  among  whom  bis  lot  had 
out.  Tbe  psalmody  of  the  Moranans, 
aly  eesthetic  element  in  their  system, 
sllT  affected  and  perhaps  determined 
ilellectoal  tastes  of  this  peosive  youth  ; 
he  occanon  of  hearing  tildr'a  "Grave" 
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read  by  one  of  tbe  mastera  to  a  acbool-boy 
audience,  all  of  whom,  except  Montgomery, 
were  fast  asleep,  seems  to  have  deturmined 
him  to  tbe  cultivation  of  aacred  poetry. 

''At  school,"  as  he  wrolo  in  17B4,  "even  when 
I  was  driven  like  a  coal  a»B  throujTli  llio  Latin 
and  Greek  pramniBrB,  I  wan  dlBiinguislieil  for 
nothing  bnt  indolence  and  mejanchdly,  brought 
upon  me  by  a  ngins  "nd  lingering;  fei'er,  with 
wliich  [  waa  suddenly  seized  one  line  fiimmer 
day,  aa  1  lay  under  a  hedge  with  my  companions, 
listening  to  our  maater  whilst  hs  leail  uu  same 
anioiaiM  pusagea  from  Blair's  picm  un  the 
'  Grave.*  My  happier  Bchoolfellowa,  burn  under 
milder  planet!,  all  fell  asleep  during  the  rcliesraal; 
bnt  I,  who  am  always  asleep  when  1  ought  lo  be 
waking,  never  dreamed  of  closing  an  eye,  bnt 
eagerly  canght  the  coniagious  malady ;  and  from 
that  ecstatic  nioment  till  the  present,  llcsveo 
knows,  I  hare  never  enjoyed  one  cheerful,  one 
peaceful  nigliL"— Vol.  i.  p.  39- 

MoDtgomery's  boyhood  was  "smit  with 
the  love  of  sacred  song."  His  schoolboy 
productioDS  were  hymns  after  the  model  of 
the  Moravian  psalmody ;  and  on  hearing 
Blair's  "  Grave,"  he  declared  that  if  he 
should  ever  be  a  poet  he  would  write  such  a 
poem  as  that.  Indeed,  while  at  school  he 
entered  on  venturesome  apeculalinns  of  this 
description.  One  of  these  waa  entitled  "  The 
World,"  and  was  intended  to  comprise  an 
epitome  of  moral,  religious,  and  civil  history. 

"  1  meant,"  ho  said  in  after  life, "  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  or  raiher  earlier  still ;  Tor  my  plan 
contemplated  a  repreBentalion  of  the  AlnJghty, 
happy  and  alone  in  the  solitudes  of  etcrnily.  I 
then  conceived  that  iho  thoaght  (to  Hueak  hn- 
manly)  should  arige  in  the  Divine  mind,  lliat  he 
woald  create  other  beings  to  panicipale  in  hia 
glory,  stmI  that  immediately  on  tlie  exercise  of 
infinite  volition,  angels  were  to  come  into  being. 
1  meant  to  descrilw  the  battle  between  Michael 
and  hia  angels  and  Satan  and  his  legions ;  and  at 
'~  '   '~  engage  theie  hierarchies  themselves  ir 


in 


e  of  the  strife," 


The  nezt  subject  which  be  undertook  waa 
Boarcely  less  ambitiouu.    It  was  an  epic,  tbe 
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subject  of  which  was  Alfred  the  Great, 
vhich,  in  bold  violation  of  all  the  laira  and 
precedents  of  thut  deBcription  of  poem,  was 
to  consist  of  a  seriua  of  Pindaria  odes,  ex- 
teodlng  to  twenty  books,  two  of  which  ha 
actuully  wrote.  f^Iere,  again,  we  fiad  the 
tendency  lo  which  we  have  already  referred. 
The  biographer  informs  us  that  it  commenc- 
ed wbile  Alfred  was  in  the  Isle  of  Athetaey, 
disguised  as  a  peasant ;  and  the  Grst  ode 
opened  with  a  description  of  the  Almighty 
aealed  upon  his  throne,  loolcing  down  and 
commiserating  the  ruins  of  England,  when  a 
host  of  the  apirilB  of  Gaglishmen,  who  had 
just  perished  m  a  battle  with  the  Danes,  ap- 

5 eared  in  hia  presence  to  receive  their  eternal 
oom.  These  spirits  described  the  atnte  of 
the  country,  nnd  implored  the  Sovereign  of 
tbe  universe  (o  interpose  and  deliver  it  from 
despotism.  Such  was  the  openiog  of  tbe 
juvenile  epic. 

It  is  amusing,  though  not,  perhaps,  sur- 
prising, lo  find  that  the  youthful  aspirant 
while  toiling  at  the  aocomplisbment  of  these 
Herculean  designs,  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  turned  out"  ^m  Fulneck  on  the  charge  of 
indolence  f 

At  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  com- 
menced a  poem,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  "Castle  of  Ignorance."  This  he  at- 
tempted in  English  hexameters,  of  which  be 
wrote  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  the 
second  of  which,  if  correctly  given  by  the 
editor,  indicates  incapacity  enough  fully  to 
account  for  the  abandonment  of  the  deugn. 
It  is  in  these  words — 

"  Vanquished  llic  mighty  hosts  of  wild  sapersti- 
lioD  and  ignorance. 

His  removal  from  Fulneck  destroyed  all 
probability  of  hia  ever  realizing  the  wishes 
of  hia  parents  and  tutors,  by  becoming  a 
Moravian  minister.  He  was  neit  placed, 
with  a  view  to  apprenticeship,  in  a  small 
retail  business  nt  MirSeld,  but  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  this  situation  to  his  tastes  becoming 
utterly  intolerable,  and,  not  having  been 
bound  by  indentures,  he  ran  away  from  bis 
employer,  and  not  knowing  whilber  he  went, 
found  himself  nt  Rotherham,  where  an  sd- 
renlure  occurred,  which  is  thus  recorded  : — 

"Aware  of  his  proximity  to  Wentworth  House, 
and  probably  having  heard  something  of  the  affid* 
ble  and  generous  character  of  its  noble  owner — 
the  Iftie  EhtI  Fitzwilliam— he  conceived  a  truly 
poetical  project,  wliich  was  no  other  than  Ibe  pre- 
sentation of  a  copy  of  verses  to  his  lordsliip  in 
penon  !    Haying  ascerttJned  that  tbe  noble  earl 


was  at  home,  and  might  often  be  met  ridiv 
through  hia  domaios,  oor  yonng  advanlarer,  witE 
a  fluttering  heart  in  hit  bocnai.iDd  a  hirlytiiw- 
cribed  copy  of  his  poem  in  his  pocket,  proectdd 
to  Weotworth  Park,  where  he  had  the  goodloi- 
tune  to  meet  iiis  lordj^hip.  Amidol  the  confoMi 
and  agitation  which  it  may  be  conceived  be  ftk 
at  this  delicate  crisis,  he  did  present  the  venM  to 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who,  with  eharacieristie  eatk- 
Bcension,  read  them  on  the  spot,  and  innnedisle^ 
preeeoted  the  gratiOed  aatm>r  a  golden  galnet. 
Tbis  was  tbe  lirst  profit,  as  well  aa  the  nnt  ft 


Accident  now  threw  tb«  tniant  fOill 
into  tbe  employment  of  a  Mr,  Hunt,  a  gn- 
eral  shopkeeper  at  Wath,  vhere  he  tnki- 
vated  the  intimacy  of  a  bookaeller  tai 
stationer,  by  whom  be  was  intrpduced  Is 
Mr.  Harrison,  the  bookseller  of  Patemoikr- 
row,  and  Montgomery  made  hia  debut  ■ 
London.  Here  he  continued  to  cnllmls 
poetry.  We  find  written  about  tbia  data  ■ 
"  Ode  to  Solitude,"  a  mock  heroic  poem  n 
imitation  of  Homer's  "Battle, of  tbe  Fregi 
and  Mice,"  and  some  other  ftigitive  pitoi 
which  did  not  gain,  nor  indeed  deserve,  iha 
honor  of  publication.  Disappointed  in  !)■ 
last  respect,  the  young  poet  quitted  LondoB 
and  returned  to  Mr.  Hunt's  shop  at  Watfa. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  stlcn- 
tton  was  attracted  to  an  adTertisement  iaihi 
"  Sheffield  Register,"  b^  replying  to  whieb, 
be  obtained  a  tiituation  m  the  house  of  Hr. 
Oales,  the  publisher  of  that  paper,  au  enot 
which  decided  tbe  course  of  bis  life.  Tbt 
"  Sheffield  Register"  was  a  leading  proviit- 
cial  advocate  of  political  freedom  and  juitiee, 
when  Bucb  an  advocacy  was  rendered  any- 
thing but  safe,  owing  to  the  heated  paaaioDl 
excited  by  the  French  war,  and  the  deapotis 
and  unscrupulous  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  commencement  of  1794  fomid 
political  societies  sprin^ng  into  existense  b 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  one  of 
these  existing  at  Sheffield,  under  tbe  UUe  of 
the  Constitutional  Society,  Mr.  Oales  wai 
connected.  Its  chief  object  was  tbe  promo- 
tion of  peace  and  parliamentary  reform.  In 
April  of  this  year,  a  Kreat  open  air  meeting 
was  held  in  Shefiieldlo  address  the  kinff  on 
behalf  of  the  political  convicts,  Palmer,  Hnir, 
&c.,  and  to  petition  for  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery.  From  tbe  part  which  Gates  lodt 
in  this  meeting,  as  well  as  from  tbe  genenl 
tenor  of  the  "  Register,"  suspicion  fell  upon 
him  in  connecUon  with  a  letter  found  in  ths 
pOBBeasion  of  Thomas  Hardy  when  be  was 
taken  into  custody,  referring  to  the  posiitHlitr 
of  fumiabing  tbe  patriots  with  amit.    A 
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pvernment  messeiiffer  in  conaeqaence  nnex- 
peetedlj  visited  tha  boose  of  Mr.  Gales  with 
■  wamnt  for  his  arrest.  He  wag,  however, 
fertanately  from  home,  and  as,  no Cnith stand- 
jag  his  entire  innocence  of  the  charge,  there 
VM  the  highest  probabililj  of  his  conviction, 
hfl  fled  from  this  country,  to  which  he  never 
ratanied,  and  the  "  Bhemeld  BegiBter"  ceas- 
ed the  aame  week. 

tra  UoDttromerf 

I  editorial 

part  of  the  paper,  and  having  been  joined 
Dj  a  monejed  partner  of  the  name  of  Nay- 
lor,  he  purchased  the  presses,  types,  &.C.,  of 
the  defunct  journal,  in  the  last  number  of 
which  appeared  an  announcement  of  his  inten- 
tion to  publish,  in  the  following  week,  a  new 
periodical  under  the  title  of  "  The  Sheffield 
Iris."  Thus  Montgomery  entered  npon  that 
oareer  of  public  usefulness  only  second,  in 
tha  fame  with  which  it  crowned  him,  to  faia 
htnre  distinction  as  a  poet. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  eritjca, 
that  onr  great  poets  have  been  as  eminent  in 
BFoae  oomposition  as  in  their  more  peculiar 
department  of  literature ;  and  not  a  few 
gnai  names  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
radar  in  corroboration  of  tha  remark.  We 
we  of  opinion  that  that  of  Mr,  Montgomery 
mmj  be  added  to  the  list.  The  commence- 
■flDt  of  his  career  as  a  public  journalist  in 
tfa  opening  address  to  his  readers  (he  being 
tbsn  only  twenty-three  years  of  age),  gives 
pnmiae  of  his  future  success  as  a  poJitical 
vriter,  and  we  question  if  we  are  disparag- 
ing  the  rank  to  which  alone  he  is  fairly  en- 
titled among  the  bards  of  his  country,  if  we 
•MJgn  to  his  prose  an  excellence  fully  equal 
to  that  which  distinguisheB  the  best  poetical 
ptodnctioDs  of  bis  pen.  The  principles  upon 
'which  the  "  Iris"  was  to  be  conducted  are 
thna  enanciated 

"They  profess  theraselvei  detirocs  to  avoid,  in 
tlris  publication,  the  inflaenee  of  party  Mpiril. 
like  other  inen,  tbey  have  iheir  own  political 
(flnions  and  their  own  political  attachments; 
and  they  have  no  scruple  to  declare  themBelvee 
fiiaul*  to  the  csum  otpeact  sod  rtform,  however 
such  a  d eel* ration  may  be  likely  to  expose  them 
In  tbe  present  times  of  alarm  to  oonoxioUE  epithets 
and  nnjast  and  ongenerous  approaches.  But 
while  they  acknowledge  themselvra  nnconrinced 
vflbe  necessity  or  eiiKdieocj  of  the  present  wr- 
•nd  fully  persaaded  xhu  •  melioration  of  the  stsie 
of  the  representstive  body  is  iotimstely  coonected 
with  the  true  inieresis  of  the  nation,  they  declare 
their  firm  attachment  lo  the  constUalion  of  lie 
fntmmtitt,  as  administered  by  Kiiios,  LosDs, 
tod  CoxHoirs;  snd  they  scorn  the  iaipotaiions 
vhich  would  represent  every  reformer  as  a  Ja- 
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Bobin,  and  av< 

UJ  bis  king  ai  ,  ... 

ions,  whatever  iheir  principles  may  be,  who,  in 
andeavorinit  to  defend  them,  have  recourse  to  the 
oieai)  acts  of  vilifying  snd  abasing  their  oppo- 
ints  '.  and  they  proclaim  their  own  firm  purpose 
avoid  descending  to  the  littleness  of  personal 
controversy,  or  to  recriminations  unworthy  alike 
of  Britons,  of  Christians,  or  of  men."— lb.  p.  177. 

Still  Mon^[omery  labored  under  two  cspi> 
tal  disadvnDtages  in  his  new  vocation,  a  dis- 
inclination to  politics,  and  an  absolute  aver- 
lion  to  buainesB.  At  a  later  period  of  hia 
life,  he  said  to  one  of  bis  biographers :  "  In 
early  life  I  sometimes  dipped  into  political 
controversy,  but  politics  become  more  and 
more  disagreeable  to  me ;  I  enter  no  further 
into  them  than  my  dnty  as  editor  of  a  uews- 

faper  compels  me  to  ;  frequently  do  I  wish 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  breaking  up  the  concern,  in 
which  others  are  interested  aa  well  as  myself, 
I  would  abandon  the  whole  al  once."  On 
another  occasion  he  exclaimed :  "  I  hate 
politics,  and  I  would  as  soon  meet  a  bear  as 
a  ledger."  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
all  the  editorial  comments  on  current  events 
were  invariably  written  by  his  own  pen. 

In  October,  1794,  Thomas  Hardy  was  put 
upon  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason  ;  and  on  what  Dr,  Parr* 
used  to  call,  "  the  ever  memorable  and  ever 
honored"  fifth  of  November,  he  was  acquit- 
ted. Upon  this  occasioD  Montgomery  wrote 
a  hymn,  which  waasung  at  a  dinner  of  "The 
Friends  of  Reform,"  in  Sheffield,  but  which, 
like  most  of  his  similsr  productions  up  to  this 
period,  is  distinguished  more  by  liberal  snd 
reroroDlial  feeling  than  by  poetic  originality 
and  power. 

The  ^oung  editor  was  now  to  feel  some  of 
the  penis  of  his  position  la  that  unquiet  age. 
A  poor  hawker  of  songs  one  day  came  into 
his  office  and  inquired  at  what  price  be  would 
print  a  certain  qtuntity  of  the  trifles  that  be 
held  in  his  band.  Montgomery  declined  the 
business.  On  this  the  man  ioformed  him 
that  the  type  was   standing  in   his   office. 


*  In  allnsloQ  to  the  so^ouon  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  the  doctor  used  to  gtve  the  following 
cbaraCterUtic  toast,  Qui  tatpendrrunt  aupendantar. 
Thill  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Parr's  renisal  to  drink  the 
toast  "Chnrch  and  king,'' at  a  political  dinoer  at 
Warwick  shortly  aHer  Sie  Binnlnshani  riots.  On 
being  strongly  prened,  however,  he  drank  It  with 
the  roUowing  comment :  "  Then,  gentlemen,  Igivc 
yon  Church  and  king,  formerly  the  watchword  of 
Jacobites,  and  now  the  toast  of  Incendiaries.  It 
means  a  Church  without  the  Qo^l,  and  a  king 
above  the  law." 
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wtaic!),  on  iaquiry,  wu  fonnd  to  be  true,  the 
MStDg/t  hAving  tjMD  Kt  up  lome  jetn  before 
by  an  Apprentice  of  hia  predeeenor,  Hr. 
Qale?.  Montgomerr  accordinglf  ordered 
thai  thd  jibor  man  ahoald  be  BappHed  with 
what  ho  wonted  at  the  moat  trJaing  eosL 
Ooc  of  ihese  aoDgo  waa  parchaaed  by  a  con- 
■table  >.(  the  town,  and  two  montha  after- 
wardH  Montgomery  waa  Bummoned  before 
the  StiufScId  Seaaiona,  and  arraigaed  oa  the 
charge  of  publiabing  tedltiooa  libela.  Ue 
traverncd  tlie  indictment  to  Doacaater  Qoar- 
Ur  Sui-.iiiifnii,  held  in  the  followiag  January, 
(1  T9f .)  TLe  burden  of  the  charge  reated  on 
tbe  fallowing  Btanzo,  occurring  in  what  waa 
entitled  "  A  Patriotic  Song,"  by  a  Cle^y- 
man  of  Uelfasl. 

"  Kuriipu'i)  rule  on  the  cnnirFt'n  decision  dependa ; 

Mi>-'t  iirijKiriiinl  it*  iuue  will  be. 
For  hliniild  France  be  ntibduad,  Enrope'd  liberty 

Ifahetrjiinipha,  iho  world  will  be  free." 

The  trial  ieBued  in  a  conTietion,  and  Mont- 
jTomery  whs  aentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in 
York  Caalle  fur  three  monthi,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounda.  During  hia  Jmprieon- 
menl  an  addreaa  waa  tranamitted  Co  him 
from  "  The  Society  of  the  Frienda  of  Litera- 
ture," in  Sheffield,  of  which  he  waa  a  mem- 
ber. This  concluded  with  the  following 
paragraph : 

"  He  Btnared,  tir,  that  we  eateero  yon  as  a  bro- 
ther, turn  frinn  ua  for  awhile  by  the  atrong  hand 
oftlie  Ihw,  and  weanxiouRly  look  rorwartfto  the 
lime  u'lii'n  you  bIis.!]  eoiorgo  from  your  cell,  and 
icturn  l'>  llic  boKuin  of  ^our  friends.  Thongh 
that  liiiK!  be  but  comparatively  short,  we  are  well 
Hwom  ihAt  tho  momonts  sro  cheerless  and  lan- 
guid wliich  ari^  passed  within  the  dreary  contines 
ofa  prituiD.  Vet  as  an  anchor  to  rest  upon,  we 
wish  yen  to  keep  In  mind  that  it  is  better  to  be 
saulcnctfd  for  u  supposed  crime  and  be  innocent, 
than  to  t>e  acquitted  of  a  real  one  and  be  guilty. 
God,  Tiiutii,  nnd  Corscience,  are  for  you  ;  who, 
then,  Clin  be  agrtinst  you7  Yoursenienee  isan 
eulogy  ;  yotir  priaon  is  a  palace." — Jb.  p.  219. 

Additionnl  interest  is  given  to  this  docu- 
ment by  lliu  signature  affixed  to  it — John 
Pyo  Smith,  tlicn  president  of  the  above  ao- 
civty,  nnd  afterwards  the  posaessor  of  a  world- 
wide rt'putntion  for  learning,  excellence,  and 
usefuliiesB,  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  On  the  16th 
of  April,  1705,  Montgomery  was  released 
from  his  captivity,  and  in  the  following  week 
published  in  the  "  Iris "  an  addreaa  to  bia 
ruadors  on  the  events  which  had  so  unex- 
pectedly befallen  turn.    It  ia  written  throogh- 


oat  with  great  d^nhy  and  Vow«r,  and  tk 
closing  paragraph,  for  tba  nobilitT  of  feeliit 
which  it  mmcaus,  deanres  to  be  reeorded 
here. 

*■  I  am  not  coasdofu,"  he  writer  *■  of  Usi 
ioflneneed  by  any  of  those  violent  principles  wUa 
have  been  imputed  to  me;  on  tbe other  hand  1  li- 
test the  spirit  of  pany  wherever  it  appeara;  u^ 
whilst  1  hope  1  can  nuke  reaaonsble  allowascai 
for  the  prejodices  of  others,  1  am  determined  dem 
to  sacrifice  totiioae  prejudices,  on  any  side  of  sn 
question,  the  independence  of  my  own  nisi 
Whatever  some  persons  may  say  or  think  of  at, 
ao  man  is  a  firmerJiiend  either  lo  hia  king  erhii 
coanlry  than  myself.  Bat  I  look  opon  h>y«ltyud 
patriotism  to  be  beat  evinced  by  supporting  tiA 
measures  and  such  ooly  as  have  a  tendeo^  lo 
rectify  sbiKCB,  and  to  eiilablwh  the  true  honor  nd 
hsppincss  of  Britain  on  the  solid  basis  of  Juano, 

Peace,  and  Libertt Alt  private  ittttr 

ment  and  animosity  against  those  who  have  hidM" 
tu  been  my  enemies  and  peraecutora  I  bare  kft 
behind  in  my  prison,  and  may  they  never  sscapa 
thence  !  IT  1  cannot  obtain  I  will  at  iMst  •■ 
deavor  to  deferva  the  public  favor.  If  I  ftilot 
success  I  shall  still  console  myself  with  ibe  iJca 
that  there  has  been  a  lime  when  I  not  only  snrsd 
but  suffered  for  my  connlry." — Jb.  p.  226. 

But  the  Bufferings  of  our  journalist  woi 
not  yet  ended.  In  the  "Iria,"  of  Augat 
7lh,  I7dG,  appeared  ■  paragraph,  daaciilxw 
a  fatal  disturbance  at  Sheffield,  which  issBn 
in  the  death  of  two  of  the  towosmen  by  tht 
bullets  of  a  corps  of  volunteers,  beside  sev- 
eral other  serious  caeualliea.  The  editor^ 
narrative  of  the  event  contMns  the  following 
pasaage : — "  R.  A.  Atborpe,  Esq.,  Colonela 
the  Volunteers,  who  had  been  previously  o^ 
dered  to  hold  themselves  in  readineaa,  now 
appeared  at  their  head,  and  in  a  peremptoiy 
tone  commanded  the  people  instantly  to  di^ 
perse,  which  not  being  immediately  complied 
with,  a  person  who  shall  he  nameless  plunged 
with  his  horse  among  the  unarmed,  oefenee- 
less  people,  and  wounded  with  bia  sword  men, 
women,  and  children,  promiacuoualy." 

Upon  thJH  waa  founded  a  charge,  on  which 
a  bill  waa  found  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  Barns- 
ley  Sessiona,  for  a  "false,  scandalous,  and 
malicious  libel  on  the  character  of  R.  A. 
Atborpe,  Esq.,  a  military  magistrate."  The 
trial  came  on  at  Doncaster  Sessions,  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1T96,  and  issued  in  the  fot 
lowing  sentence : — "  That  James  Montgomenr 
he  imprisoned  for  the  tenn  of  six  montha  to 
the  C^tle  of  York;  that  he  pay  a  fine  of 
thirty  pounds  to  the  king,  and  that  he  give 
security  for  his  good  behavior  for  two  yeu^ 
himself  in  a  bond  of  two  hundred  ponnds, 
and  two  Burelics  in  fifty  pounds  each."  Hit 
introduction  to  bis  second  incaroeratioa  wai 
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■uked  by  k  rare  ud  suggnlire  incident. 
The  Enoler,  in  whose  charge  Uonigomeiy 
wu  placed,  accompanied  liim  to  York  nilh 
(he  least  possible  demoDslration  of  officinliLy 
bj  the  way,  aod  on  reaching  the  city,  where 
lie  wsa  knowD,  he  pnrted  from  his  prisoner  half 
aitreet'a  length,  telling  liim  lo  go  first,  knock 
It  the  Castle  gate,  and  get  admitted  before  be 
(the  gaoler)  came  up. 

During  the  whole  term  of  Montgomery's 
laeond  impriaonment  the  Sheffield  "  Ins" 
w«  edited  oy  hit>  friend  John  Pye  Smith,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself,  as  may  well  be 
mppoaed,  some  interesting  correspondence 
paued.  Oce  single  untence  of  this  meets 
our  «ye  at  this  moment,  in  a  letter  dated  York 
Castle,  which  for  ita  catholic  sociality  of  feel- 
ing ia  worth  all  the  philoeophicnl  radtcallBm 
in  the  world.  "  Oivt  my  belt  retpecU  to  alt 
lAe  men,  and  tell  them  I  rely  muth  on  their 
diligeitGe  and  fbundsuip." 

Montgomery,  with  a  t«nder  nature  and  a 
debilitated  frame,  felt  the  misery  of  this  sec- 
ond imprisonment  most  acutely.  In  a  letter 
to  his  fnend  Aston,  of  Unnchetter,  he  says — 
"  My  dear  ftiend,  the  worst  is  over.  The  tor- 
tiir«  of  the  tri«l,  the  journey  hither,  the  hor- 
ror on  entering  this  den  of  despair,  but  above 
ill  the  linaering  agony  of  suspense  which 
W  preyed  npon  my  heart  and  drained  my 
•piritB  dry,  is  past.  The  succeeding  us 
months  of  my  dreary  confinement  here  can- 
not be  more  melancholy  than  the  past  six ;  to 
tmna  the  wont  is  fnr  less  terrible  than  lo 
drtttd  the  worst."  Still  in  spite  of  occasional 
rapresNOns  of  anguish,  hia  conscious  rectitude 
of  purpose'  generally  sustained  him  to  the 
martyr-point  of  resigniitioD,  and  enabled  him 
to  any  with  hia  noble  predecetsor  in  cap- 
tiri^— 

"  Sums  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Uinds  inoocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage." 

He  obtained  hia  second  release  on  the  fitb 
ol  July,  1796,  having  solaced  his  captirily 
by  the  composition  of  a  novel,  which  he  suh- 

Snently  bamt,  and  some  fugitive  poems, 
nding  a  play.  The  novel  was  dedicated 
to  Felix  vangh an,*  who  had  eloquently  but 
Bosacoeaafnlly  defentled  bim  upon  his  trial. 
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*ma  gentlsnun,  wearaiotbriQed,  VMsupeetad 
at  OB*  tim*  to  b*ve  b«eQ  mora  thsn  profitnonalljf 
•ineera  ia  the  MDlimect*  whieb  he  to  el[>qiLeaU/ 
dallTsred  during  ths  trial  at  York.  Ha  w*^  in 
tut,  RippoMil  to  b«  impliutcd  witb  Horoa  Tocikc^ 
Sardj,  and  others,  who  wars  iltarwanis  tried  for 
high  treaaoD.    niia  matter  was  eauTOMed  bj  tba 
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e  gain  our  first  glimpse  of  Ifontgomery't 
ious  experience  in  1797,  when  we  lud 


Weg 
religious  experience  i 

the  following  pR&sage  in  a  letter  tA  his  friend 
Aston,  in  which  he  writes : — 

'■  Alter  remarking  the  eencral  coincidence  of 
seniiment  between  ns,  and  which  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  contemplate  with  more  satisfaction  than  I 
do,  yoD  say  yon  do  not  include  faith.  This  fa  a 
delicate  sabject.  I  remember  too  once  before, 
when  I  wBi  at  York,  felt  my  pnlie.  On  this  head 
I  tben,  if  1  remember  rigbt,  conrcssed  with  the 
confidence  which  your  ingenuous  conduct  towards 
me  naturally  inspired,  that  religion  was  a  theme 
of  such  doabt  and  perplexity  lo  me  that  I  fonnd 
it  impossible  tn  re«t  in  any  form  of  faith  my  hsp- 
raness  in  this  world  and  my  hopes  in  another." — 
lb.  p.  996. 

And  agun  In  the  following  October  he  aaye 
to  the  aame  correspondent : — "  My  mind  is 
grown  quite  hypochondriacal,  and  sunk  in 
liBtlessneas ;  or  only  roused  occasionally  by 
the  honors  of  religious  feelings,  I  .languish 
away  life  without  comfort  to  myself  or  oene- 
Gt  to  others."  To  the  same  correspondent, 
b  1799,  be  writes : — "  On  the  last  head — my 
religious  horrors — I  will  be  candid,  as  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  be  to  you,  (Here 
followed  five  lines,  which  are  blotted  out  in 
the  original  letter, — they  probably  refer  to 
the  happy  experience  of  his  early  piety  at 
school.)  Such  has  been  my  education,  such, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  has  been  my  experi- 
ence in  the  morning  of  life,  that  I  can  never 
entirely  reject  it  and  embrace  any  system  of 
morality  not  grounded  upon  that  relevatioD. 
What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  tossed  to  and  fro  on 
a  sea  of  doubts  and  perplexities." 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  poet's  mind  at 
this  period.  It  is  quite  clear  that  bis  wae 
not  a  spirit  likely  to  be  drawn  into  a  custom* 
ary,  unthinking,  and  perfunctory  profession 
of  religion ;  and  the  stability  of  Christian 
fiuth  which  he  ultimately  enjoyed  was  de- 
pendent on  the  painful  solution  of  many 
doubts  and  difficulties.  Having  weathered 
the  atonas  which  had  shaken  and  perilled  his 
belief,  he  could  safety  defy  all  that  thereafter 
threatened  the  tenacity  of  those  roots  which 
stronger  blasts  had  caused  strike  with  such 
breadth  and  tenacity  into  the  inmost  depths 
of  his  Boul. 

At  this  period,  Montgomery  seems  to 
have  yielded  alike  to  his  dislike  of  politic* 


Privy  Conn«U,  whsn  it  was  MMrtainsd  that  Faliz 
Tanghan  had  stopped  short  of  the  risks  whidi 
others  bad  run  llils  elrcnuKtanee  elloltsd  from 
Dnudaa  the  smndag  Ijitin  pnn,~ 
"  Faux  qum  faeiunt  aUina  peri^ttla  Mufmn," 
IS 
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and  bit  paiafnl  recoHeclioDB  of  the  ■offerings 
to  which  be  bad  been  Gubjecled  us  a  journal- 
Ut ;  and  for  two  years  the  "  Iris  "  may  be 
■aid  to  have  comparatively  ceased  to  be  a 
political  organ,  aod  even  in  IBOO  ne  find 
him  vriliog  to  his  friend  Aston  the  following 


"  The  moment  I  lake  vp  my  pen  it  kindles  be- 
tween my  fineen,  am)  I  ee^ m  lo  write  in  Ore  Ihit 
tlarma  me  when  I  read  it  afterwards,  and  makes 
my  thonghii  ones  more  bmiliar  with  priion 
scenes, — vice,  minforlnne,  poveKy,  prufliescy,  vil- 
lany,  and  fnlly,  all  immurpd  logelher,  and  til  con- 
luninitini;  or  contaminiited  by  escli  other.  Oh. 
my  very  heart  turns  sick  with  horror  when  I 
imagine  the  poesibilily — the  probability  rontider- 
ing  my  fanatic  zeal  in  the  moit  righleoDB  cause 
under  heaven — of  my  being  ngain  bailed  alive 
for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  bsnbnipt  in  circum- 
stances, forgotten  by  the  world,  neglected  by  my 
friends,  in  Uie  solitude,  or  worce  tban  (he  soli- 
tnde,  in  the  society  of  a  gaol  '.  And  for  what? 
For  truth,  for  justice,  for  liberty,  which  ought  to 
be  more  precious  to  me  in  principle  than  frmlom 
of  perron,  or  lifu  itself;  but  for  which  I  am  not 
nrely  called  by  Heaven  to  suffer  volontary  mar- 
tyrdom without  profit  either  to  myself  or  my 
coDntrymen.  I  strive,  therefore,  with  all  my 
might,  to  reslrsin  my  fury  for  mending  mankind 
by  niiniiig  myself  when  I  write  for  my  news- 
paper, whicli  makes  it  in  general  a  very  dull  equiv- 
ocal Ihin^,  rather  tolerated  than  admired  or  ap- 
proved."—Vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

Meanwliile,  his  spiritual  trials  as  develop- 
ed, thonfh  spariogiy,  in  his  correspond ence, 
mark  the  most  interesting  stages  in  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  In  1807,  he  writes  to  faia 
brotbei'  Ignatius : — 

"  la  there  anything  more  mysterjous  in  the 
whole  mystery  of  Iniquity  than  that  a  man  shall 
be  deeply,  dreadfully  convinced  of  sin,  and  be- 
Ueve  almost  without  dating  to  make  a  reserve 
in  all  ilie  Itircatenings  and  judgments  nf  God, 
yet  have  no  confidence  in  his  promises  and  dec- 
Itntions  of  mercy?  And  ibis  is  my  ease  as 
nearly  as  [  can  express  it ;  yet  i  do  not,  and  I 
dare  not  utterly  despair,  when  I  look  at  God  ; 
bat  I  do  and  muet  despair  when  I  look  at  my- 
•alf.  And  my  everlasting  state  depends  upon 
the  issue  of  the  coniroversy  between  him  and  me 
— if  he  conquers,  [  shatl  be  saved;  if  I  prevail 
■gainst  bim,  I  perish."— lb.  p.  163. 

Such  passages  might  be  multiplied  indeG- 
titt«Iy,  though  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parken 
written  in  ISOS  we  find  the  indications  and 
prognostics  of  a  far  more  ndvanced  stage  of 
religions  experience.  "  How  miterable  I  am, 
tbe  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only  knows  :  for 
He  only  knows  what  an  insincere,  unbeliev- 
ing creatun  I  am,  and  bow  much  I  grieve 


His  good  Spirit,  wbicb  bas  not  yet  departed 
entirely  from  me,  thougb  my  disob«lieDM 
and  enmity  and  rebellion  aeem  to  fcmw 
stronger  and  bolder,  the  more  1  expenoct 
of  tbe  mercy  and  long-suffering  of  my  Cn- 
ator  and  Redeemer.  But  I  must  shut  i^ 
bosom  from  you,  though  it  is  ready  to  bniiL 
If  you  knew  me,  you  miffht  perbapa  coast  lo 
love  me,  but  you  i^oula  uot  cease  to  pny 
for  me."      • 

Indeed,  Mr.  Montgomery's  religious  eijw- 
rience  was  greatly  modified,  if  it.  was  not  ab- 
solutely determined  by  purely  phjsical  eir- 
cumstances,  giving  rise  to  a  vanabie  but  il- 
waysamorbid  temperament.  LongafterllH 
date  of  the  letter  from  which  our  last  qtiott- 
(ion  is  taken,  we  find  his  spirit  enveloped 
with  tbe  gloomiest  clouds  of  rellgioiu  it- 
spondency.  And  wedoubtif  these  varialioDi 
did  not  characterize  bis  eiperience  to  tbe 
very  last. 

The  menljon  of  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Dmit] 
Parken  naturally  introduces  Mr.  Mont^oD- 
ery's  connection  with  tbe  "  Eclectic  Renew." 
In  1806,  Mr.  Montgomery  published  hii 
"  Wanderer  of  Switzerland.'*'  Mr.  Paiien, 
then  a  very  youn^  man,  bad  already  h- 
quninted  himself  with  several  of  Montgoi^ 
ery's  pieces,  republished  by  Dr.  Aikin  in  tkt 
"Poetical  Register,"  under  tbe  ngaatnreot 
AlcKua.  On  discovering  that  tbe  unknowB 
poet  WBs  the  author  of  tbe  "  Wanderer  ot 
Swilzerjaod,"  Dr.  Aikin  recommended  the 
work  and  its  author  to  tbe  Messrs,  Longmu, 
who  immediately  wrote  to  the  author,  onering 
to  take  tbe  outstanding  copies,  and  to  issues 
superior  edition  of  a  tbousand,  allowuig  Um 
an  equal  share  of  tbe  profits.  "  Tbia  arrange- 
menl,"  says  tbe  biographer,  "  was  at  oaot 
acceded  lo,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  tU 
parties,  and  eapeuiaUy  of  Miss  Lucy  Aikiu, 
who,  as  she  said,  "was  delighted  that  the 
loved  AIcKUS  WH3  at  last  found  onL" 

The  poem  was  thus  brought  under  theiMK 
tice  of  Mr.  Parken,  the  young  and  gifted  tH- 
tor  of  the  "Eclectic,"  who  reviewed  it  in  a 
very  laudatory  style.  Il  is  unnecessary  heie 
to  say  bow  far  we  acquiesce  iq  tbe  justice  of 
Mr.  Parken's  cnticitm  ;  but  in  one  passage, 
considering  that  the  author  was  unknown  to 
him  even  by  name,  he  slticerely  indicates  a 
very  felicitous  sagacity.  "  From  many  pat- 
sages  in  this  volume,"  he  says,  "  we  presume, 
and  indeed  hope,  that  Mr.  M.  has  nad  real 
causes  of  grief,  and  that  he  has  not  assumed 
a  tone  of  melancholy,  as  he  might  a  black 
coat,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  fashionable  or 
becoming.  We  perceive,  witb  no  small 
pleature,  that  bis  heart  is  not  insensible  to 
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relifipous  sentimeDt.     We  hope  that  his  relig- 
ion is  genuine,  as  well  as  warm  ;  not  a  feel- 
ing  merely,  but  a  habit,  and  that  his  6ne  tal- 
ents are  devoted  to  the  service  of  Him  who 
giveth  '  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
of  heaTiness.'     Under  these  impressions  we 
shall  take  our  leave,  cordially  wishing  him 
permanent  happiness,  though  it  may  be  at 
the  expense  of  our  gratification  and  of  his 
poetical  celebrity."     Soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  article,  Mr.  Parken  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  poet  inviting  his  assistance  as  a 
contributor  to  the  "  Eclectic  Review."     Dr. 
Styles,  in  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Parken,  has  stated 
thai  Montgomery's  first  contribution  was  a 
review  of  Moore's  *'  Epistles,  Odes,  and  oth- 
er Poems,"  a  work  which  has  been  quite  suf- 
ficiently noticed,  and  probably  far  too  much 
read.       Referring   to   this  in   conversation, 
Montgomery  said— «  The  doctor  it  incorrect 
in  his  statement.    Cumberland's  '  Memoirs ' 
were  reviewed  by  me  prior  to  the  article  he 
noticesy  and  this  was  before  Parken  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  writer.     At  that  time  I  was 
known  to  none  but  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  ;  he 
let  out  the  secret,  and  I  was  then  solicited  to 
famish  other  articles.      My  friend  Parken, 
Mr.  Foster,  and  myself,  had  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  *  Review '  in  our  hands  at  one  period 
— at  least  we  were  the  chief  contributors." 
From  this  time  Mr.  Montgomery's  contribu- 
tiona  to  the  "  Eclectic  "  became  more  fre- 
quent ;  indeed,  he  gave  his  biographer,  from 
memory,  a  list  of  thirty -one  articles  which  he 
had  supplied  to  it  during  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Parken.    In  connection  with  this,  it  is 
stated  that  his  contributions  to  the  *'  Eclec- 
tic "  ceased  with  the  premature  death  of  Mr. 
Parken.     This,  however,  is  incorrect,  as  the 
jnresent  editor  has  the  pleasure  of  acknowledge 
mg  his  obligations  to  the  subject  of  this  crit- 
ique for  at  least  one  article.    Montgomery's 
growing  intimacy  with  Parken  forms  one  of 
Ibe  OQOst  pleasing  portions  of  his  biography. 
Zbeir  correspondence  was  frequent  and  inti- 
Hiate,  exhibiting  a  mutual  and  ardent  friend- 
•hip,  while  the  poet  unbosomed  the  religious 
torrowa  of  his  heart  to  no  one  perhaps  with 
to  little  restraint  as  to  Daniel  Parken.    In 
the  <' Eclectic"   of   October,  1807,  he  re- 
viewed Southey's  "Specimens  of  British  Po- 
Qta/'  severely  commenting  on  his  sneers  at 
our  ancient  hymnologists,  for  whom,  with  all 
their  defects,  Montgomery  entertained  a  high 
weneration.      He  subsequently  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Laureate,  and  the  second 
volume  before  us  contains  some  very  interest- 
ing records  of  that  intimacy.    The  first  no- 
tice that  we  find  of  this,  occurs  in  a  conver- 


sation in  which  Montgomery  says,  *'  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  South«.y  on  religioui 
subjects.  He  regretted  that  he  had  been 
sceptically  inclined  when  young,  but  was 
happy  to  state  that  a  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  views  and  feelings,  and 
though  he  could  not  class  himself  with  any 
particular  denomination  of  Chiistian  believ- 
ers, yet  he  could  conscientiously  style  him- 
self a  seeker.'*  It  is  pleasing  to  find  Mr. 
Montgomery  adding,  '*  In  my  answer  to  this, 
I  adopted  the  apostolical  method,  and  assur- 
ed him  that  they  that  seek  shall  find,** 

A  subsequent  letter  addressed  by  Southey 
to  Montgomery,  in  1812,  opens  a  still  more 
singular  phase  of  Southey's  religious  charac- 
ter. He  says : — *'  In  thinking  of  the  merits  of 
a  missionary,  1  never  consider  his  creed :  a 
martyr  in  Japan  is  not  less  to  me  an  object 
of  admiration  than  a  martyr  in  Smithfield, 
though  I  do  not  owe  him  the  same  gratitude. 
I  could  kiss  the  ground  upon  which  Xavier 
or  Nabrege  have  trod  as  zealously  as  the 
most  bigoted  Jesuit.  I  hold  Egede  in  as 
much  veneration  as  if  I  were  a  Moravian,  and 
could  not  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society  at  Serampore  if  I  had 
been  dipped  in  Andrew  Fuller's  baptistery. 
This  is  not  from  indifferentism,  it  is  because 
one  principle  is  common  to  all  these  men,  and 
that  principle  is  the  light  and  life  of  the 
world.  God  knows  I  am  no  indifferentist. 
I  am  for  tests  and  establishments,  and  would 
rather  see  our  own  church  revoke  some  of 
the  concessions  than  yield  a  foot  more  either 
to  popery,  over  which  she  has  trampled,  or 
to  puritanism,  which  by  a  coalition  as  mon- 
strous as  any  of  Mr.  Fox's,  is  at  this  time 
leagued  with  popery,  infidelity,  and  misbe- 
lief of  every  kind,  in  the  hope  of  putting  her 
down."  How  a  thinker  so  independent  in 
early  life  as  the  author  of  "Wat  Tyler** 
could  set  any  value  upon  religious  testa  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  offering  as  they  do  only 
snares  to  the  thoughtless  and  temptations  to 
the  thoughtful.  His  crude  observations  re- 
mind us  of  an  amusing  dilemma  proposed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hall  in  a  review  in  this  journal, 
entitled  "  Zeal  without  Innovation." — 
**  Whether  will  a  creed  last  the  longer  which 
is  believed  without  being  subscribed,  or  one 
which  is  subscribed  without  being  believed." 
An  observation  of  Southey's  upon  Yander- 
camp,  in  the  same  letter,  is  still  more  remark- 
able :  "I  am  not  surprised,"  he  says,  " at 
finding  him  venture  to  use  his  interest  with 
Heaven  to  procure  nun  for  Caffirs ;  it  rather 
surprises  me  that  under  such  an  impression 
he  did  not  attempt  to  work  more  miracles, 
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and  as  tbe  Catholic  missionaries,  in  many  in- ) 
stances,  undoubtedly    have    done,  actually 
work  them." 

Before  dismissing  our  notice  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's connection  with  the  *'  Eclectic/' 
we  must  allude  to  one  article,  which,  we 
think,  illustrates  the  criticism  on  which  we 
have  ventured,  that  his  prose  was  at  least 
equal  to  his  poetry.  We  allude  to  hb  criti- 
cism on  the  writings  of  Robert  Bums.  The 
whole  of  this  article  is  composed  at  once  in 
his  best,  and  his  most  elaborate  style ;  and 
one  brief  passage  in  it  is  so  cbaracterbtic,  as 
to  deserve  a  repetition  in  these  pages.  "  The 
genius  of  Burns  resembled  tlie  pearl  of  Cleo- 
patra, both  in  its  worth  and  in  its  fortune ; 
the  one  was  moulded  in  secret  by  nature  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the  other  was  pro- 
duced and  perfected  by  the  same  hand  in 
equal  obscurity  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr; 
the  former  was  suddenly  brought  to  light, 
and  shone  for  a  season  with  attractive  splen- 
dor on  tbe  forehead  of  beauty.  The  latter 
not  less  unexpectedly  emerged  from  the 
shades,  and  dazzled  and  delighted  an  admir- 
ing nation.  The  fate  of  both  was  the  same ; 
each  was  wantonly  dissolved  in  the  cup  of 
pleasure,  and  quaffed  by  its  possessor  at  one 
mtemperate  draught." 

The  '^Wanderer  of  Switzerland"  attained 
the  dubious  honor  of  a  notice  in  the  '*  Edin- 
burg  Review,"  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Lord 
Jeffrey.  This  great  organ  of  literary  criti- 
cism had,  at  its  commencement,  its  hand 
against  every  man  ;  in  addition  to  which,  its 
originators,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  included, 
were  opposed  to  everything  which  bore  even 
the  semblance  of  evangelical  religion.  With 
this  predisposition,  they  marked  Montgomery 
as  their  victim,  and  long  befoi*e  this  time 
they  have  doubtless  lamented,  in  the  spirit  of 
Talleyrand,  that  they  have  committed  not 
only  a  crime,  but  still  worse,  a  blunder. 

The  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  the 
'*•  Wanderer  of  Switzerland"  roused  Jeffrey 
to  a  fury  which  reminds  us  of  the  allegory 
of  his  colleague  Sydney  Smith,  touching  the 
misspent  energies  of  Mrs.  Partington  in  mop- 
ping up  the  Atlantic.  Whatever  degree  of 
justice  may  be  ascribed  to  that  portion  of 
the  criticism  which  was  purely  literary,  the 
estimate  which  Jeffrey  formed  of  Montgom- 
ery was  not  only  mistaken  but  absolutely  ab- 
surd. We  cannot  afford  space  for  his  sever- 
est vituperations ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  stigmatized  him  as  a  puling  and  af- 
fected youth,  who  exhibited  himself  alter- 
nately m  mawkish  affectations  and  feeble 


bombast.  The  review  having  long  been  for- 
gotten as  a  failure,  and  having  sunk  into 
the  oblivion  of  indifference  and  contempt,  we 
should  not  revive  it  except  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  our  surprise  that  Montgome^ 
should  have  felt  it  so  deeply  as  he  appean 
to  have  don^.  His  letters  are  filled  for  soase 
time  with  expressions  of  absolute  anguish. 
The  race  of  poets  was  long  ago  characterized 
8S  a  ffenus  irritabile,  and  we  regret  that  our 
poet  should  have  afforded  so  signal  an  illos- 
tration  of  the  epithet,  especiuly  when  we 
remember  the  pathological  aphorism  of  Mr. 
Abemethy,  that  '*  irritability  is  only  debOitj 
excited."  Montgomery  was,  however,  eoo- 
soled  under  this  severe  visitation  by  the  dd- 
expected  and  flattering  notice  which  Byron 
presented  to  him,  alike  as  a  poet  and  as  tlte 
victim  of  the  *^  Polyphemus  of  the  North," 
in  the  "  fiqglish  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers ;"  the  passage  is  as  follows : — 

With  broken  lyre  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo !  Bad  Alctens  wanders  down  the  vale ! 
Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  blooowd 
1I_,  at  last, 

His  hopes  hsve  perished  by  the  northern  blast. 
Nipped  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails. 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  classic  Sheffield  weep ; 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep ! 
Yet  say  !  Why  should  the  Bard  at  once  resiga 
His  claim  to  favor  from  the  sacred  Nine, 
Forever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves  that  stilT  in  darkness  prowl  t 
A  coward  brood  which  mangle  as  they  prey 
By  hellish  instinct  all  that  cross  their  way ; 
Aged  or  youn^,  the  living  or  the  dead, 
No  mercy  find,  these  harpies  must  be  fed. 
Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat, 
Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's  test? 

In  closing  this  notice  we  must  reserve  a 
more  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  poetical 
writings  of  Mr.  Montgomery  until  the  con- 
cluding volumes  of  his  biography  are  pab- 
lished.  Meanwhile,  we  cannot  but  ezpren 
our  reprobation  of  the  method  adopted  by 
modem  biographers  of  elongating  theur 
works  into  something  like  serials,  and  thus 
not  only  tantalising  the  public  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  completed  work,  but  also  fill* 
mg  hundreds  of  psges  with  details  which 
are  interesting  only  to  the  individual  who 
identifies  his  own  notoriety  with  the  fame  of 
the  person  whose  papers  he  ransacks,  and 
whose  most  trivial  sayings  and  doings  he 
records. 
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ADMINISTBATIVE  EXAMPLE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


At  the  close  of  the  last  centurj,  when  the 
ealamltous  break-up   of   all  hopes    in   the 
Freoch  Republic  was  fresh,  the  eye  of  patri- 
ots tumecl  to  England  as  the  type  of  the 
sole  practicable  public  liberty.    Sir  James 
Macintosh,  mortified  and  heart-sick  at  France, 
beliered  it  was  reserved  for  England  to  teach 
all  nations  how  to  regulate  their  political  in- 
aiitutions.     As  the  star  of  Napolaoii  began 
visibly  to  set,  the  English  Constitntion  seem- 
ed to  beam  over  Europe  as  a  beneficent  sun, 
{Tomising  a  millennium  of  tranquil  prosperity. 
n  place  of  the  despotism  in  France  was 
presently    substituted  a    temperate    Royal 
CoostitatioB.      A  still  freer  schedule  was 
drawn  up  for  Poland,  by  the  very  hand  (it 
was  believed)  of  the  amiable  despot  Alexan- 
der.    Spun  and  Sicily  had  each  a  liberally 
imagioed  and  legitimately  enacted  system, 
solemnly  recognised  by  Great  Britain ;  that 
of  Sicily  indeed  having  been  both  aided  and 
guaranteed  by  us,  enacted  by  the  Estates, 
and  deliberately  accepted  by  the  king ; — 
thus  founded  upon  unbroken  law  as  ancient 
ai  our  own  parliament.    The  German  princes 
hsd  promised  to  their  people  the    full  res- 
toration of  old  rights  under  new  forms,  as- 
similated to  those  of  England, — a  promise  by 
irhlch  they  animated  them  to  the  struggle 
agMnat   France.      Hungary    retained     her 
ancient  aristocratic  legislature,  as  well  as  her 
coantj  freedom;   and  the  Austrian  court, 
whik  invading  Venetia  and  Lombardy  under 
iha  pretence  of  reoccupying  its  own  domin- 
ionip.  professed  to  respect  their  nationality, 
mad  put  forth  a  formula  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.    Thus  at  the  close  of  1814, 
Europe  was  in  expectation  of  at  last  tasting 
freedom  and  happiness  under  royalty. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  men 
were  more  discerning.  Jefferson  understood 
and  concisely  laid  down,  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  Royal  Constitutionalism,  in  the 

*  The  OomtihUUmof  the  United  Statet  eompar- 
«f  mth  our  awn.  By  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere. 
London  :  John  Murray.    1864 

Papere  printed  fir  the  AtUi-Oentraliaaiian  Union 
^Office  at  8,  Sergeant's  inn,  Fleet  street    18M-6. 


English  sense,  can  be  permanent.  Where 
the  executive,  he  argued,  has  but  a  small 
army  under  its  control,  there  the  constitu- 
tion may  stand,  as  in  insular  England ;  but 
a  great  continental  executive,  like  Royal  Rus- 
sia, with  vast  frontiers  to  defend,  and  vast 
armies  necessary  against  the  foreigner,  will 
always  be  able  to  crush  domestic  liberty. 
Events  developed  the  truth  of  this — and  of 
more  than  this.  The  petty  princes  were 
supported  against  their  subjects  by  the  more 
powerful  ones.  The  "Holy  Alliance,"  in- 
deed, enunciated  the  principle,  and  opened 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  Hence  the  king  of  Na- 
ples overthrew  the  freedom  of  Sicily ;  Aus- 
tria supported  Naples,  and  Russia  backed  up 
Austria.  The  king  of  Spain  disowned  the 
constitution  as  soon  as  he  had  been  received 
back  by  the  nation ;  when  at  length  the 
people  rose  and  constrained  him  to  respect 
It,  the  French  armies  invaded  Spain  to  en- 
force his  despotism,  and  the  Holy  Alliance 
supported  France  so  as  to  keep  England  and 
Mr.  Canning  quiet.  The  constitutions  of 
Germany  and'  of  Lombardo-Yenetia  were 
fraudulently  withheld,  that  of  Poland  was 
arbitrarily  suspended  and  practically  de- 
stroyed in  three  years'  time.  Stern  facts 
thus  showed  that  in  France  alone  could  even 
the  shadow  of  a  constitution  stand  against 
the  violence  of  the  kings,  and  there  only  be- 
cause the  people  were  too  democratic  for  a 
cautious  old  king  to  irritate,  and  their  mass 
too  formidable  for  foreigners  again  to  med- 
dle with.  Political  reasoners  in  all  the  suf- 
fering countries  began  hereupon  to  reflect 
that  the  failure  of  royal  constitutionalism  was 
no  new  thing,  but  was  coeval  with  standing 
armies.  Englishmen  had  talked  conceitedly, 
as  if  their  system  was  an  invention  of  their 
own,  and  a  penacea  alike  for  tyranny  and 
for  disorder ;  whereas  Spain,  and  Germany, 
and  Bohemia,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Hungary,  and  Sicily,  had  had  vigorous  re- 
straints on  kingly  rule,  while  England  was 
still  backward  m  Europe ;  and  if  they  could 
not  then  keep  their  laws  against  the  rise  of 
standing  armies,  in  the  hand  of  royalty,  why 
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had  tbey  expected  that  now  they  should  fare 
better  ?  Such  was  the  train  of  reflectiofl 
which  made  it  inevitable  that,  in  the  future 
efforts  for  liberty  on  the  Continent,  republi- 
can aspirations  should  predominate.  It  was 
a  clear  fallacy  of  the  English  to  preach  to 
them  liberty  in  our  form .  It  was  in  fact  a 
mockery  ;  similar  to  that  of  recommending 
a  navy  to  a  people  that  has  no  sea-coast. 
The  English  constitution  may  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  those  who  can  keep  it ;  but  the 
great  nations  of  the  Continent  have  found, 
by  the  experience  of  four  centuries,  that  to 
them  it  is  simply  impossible,  while  the  kings 
hold  the  armies. 

Henceforward,  it  is  no  longer  England, 
bat  the  North  American  Republic,  that  has 
become  the  pole-star  to  which,  from  all 
sides,  the  eye  of  struggling  nations  turns. 
One  great  curse  indeed  pollutes  the  Ameri- 
cftn  Union — slavery, —  which  not  merely 
dooms  three  million  persons  to  degradation, 
mvLTj,  and  ignorance,  but  keeps  the  freemen 
of  thoae  States  poor,  uneducated,  proud,  and 
idle ;  joins  their  interest  to  tyranny ;  and 
at  the  same  time  corrupts  and  deteriorates 
the  moral  tone  of  the  central  legislature  and 
supreme  executive.  But  all  see  that  this 
bane  of  America  is  in  no  respect  derived 
from  or  essential  to— it  is  on  the  contrary 
inconsistent  with  and  destructive  of — repub- 
lican liberty.  Hence,  dreadful  as  is  the  mis- 
chief to  America  herself,  it  forms  no  reason 
why  foreigners  should  the  less  imitate  her 
characteristic  institutions.  And  however  we 
may  carp  at  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  the 
American  democracy,  certain  great  facts  in 
it  are  open  to  the  day.  In  the  Free  States, 
the  boy  who  is  bom  of  the  poorest  and  low- 
est parents  may  rise  into  the  highest  politi- 
cal post.  This  is  no  freak  of  solitary  acci- 
dent, but  is  a  natural  result  of  the  institu- 
tions. Without  special  patronage,  the  in- 
digent boy  receives  good  primary  education, 
and,  if  diligent  and  clever,  invariably  rises 
above  want;  is  received  into  the  best  so- 
ciety, the  moment  he  deserves  it  morally  and 
intellectually ;  and  finds  no  "  cold  shade 
of  aristocracy"  to  starve  and  cripple  him. 
The  township  is  the  earliest  school  of  politi- 
cal action  ;  after  this  the  State  legislature  or 
its  Governorship  ;  next  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress ;  afterwards  the  Senate ;  finally, 
the  post  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Govern- 
ment. Where  every  industrious  man  is 
above  the  anxieties  of  want,  where  every 
intelligent  man  may  become  educated  and 
refined,  and  every  man  of  high  powers  may 
rise  into  high  office ;  in  such  a  community 


there  will  be  prosperity  and  content,  even  if 
the  form  of  government  be  Chinese ;  hot 
where  to  the  above  is  added   the  fulkik 
democratic  liberty,  there  personal  self-rdi- 
ance  and  a  freeman's  pride  are  snperaddsd 
to  content  and  prosperity.     England,  on  the 
whole,  is  little  aware  how  very  »r  she  is  be* 
hind    the    United    States    in  solving  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  day.     Our  Consti* 
tution    took     its     present     form     duriog 
the    struggle    against   the    power    of  tw 
Crown  ;   it  succeeded  in  its  effort  to  un 
the  public  liberties  against  their  official  gnr- 
dian  ;  but  it  riveted  the  power  of  the  ariito- 
cracy,  and  save  rise  to  new  evils  and  a  new 
struggle,  which,  since  the  accession  of  Geoip 
III.,  has  been  going  on  continuously.    Oar 
present  problem  is,  '*  The  Condition  of  the 
People."     Free  trade  has  been  our  first  oa- 
ward  step,  and  it  has  cost  thirty-seven  yein 
(from  1 615  to  1852)  to  win  and  secure  On 
alone.     Colonization  ought  also  to  have  been 
solved  long  ago ;  for  the  high  prosperity  of 
the  American  colonies,  resulting  out  of  tneir 
freedom,  showed  clearly  the  right  principle. 
But  their  very  energy  and  prosperity  fright- 
ened our  rulers,  who  made  it  their  fixed  polief 
to  cripple  the  marine  and  manafactnres  of 
the  colonies  ;  which,  as  Mr.  Huskisson  show* 
ed,  was  the  deepest  and  truest  reason  of  the 
American  revolt.     Ever  since,  our  aristocra- 
tic governors  have  studied  to  degrade  the 
colonies  into  fields  of  patronage  for  eveiy 
ministry  ;  and  a  new  war  against  Canada  was 
needed  before  they  would  give  up  this  attempt 
in  the  most  powerful  of  them.     Even  now, 
no  broad  self-acting  principles  are  laid  down 
for  establishing  colonial  liberty  in  harmony 
with  the  central  power.   This  problem  Amen* 
ca  has  entirely  solved.    Her  emigp*ants  subdue 
the   wilderness,  establish  their  own   munici- 
pal institutions,  coalesce  into  a  '^  Territory," 
receive  judges  from  the  central  executive, 
and  finallv,  when  their  numbers  reach  the 
requisite  point,  can  demand  to  be  accepted 
into  the  Union  as  a  constituent  ''  State,"  on 
submitting  to  a  few  broad  and  necessary 
principles,  notorious  and  universal.  This  point 
deserves  the  more  attention,  because  English 
Whigs  throw  dust  into  our  eyes,  by  ascrimng 
the  superior  well-being  (which  they  cannot 
deny)  of  the  American  millions,  to  the  abun- 
dance of  unoccupied  land.     Why  I  in  Canada 
and  in  Australia  there  is  surely  as  little  lack 
of  land  as  in  the  United  States ;   but  our 
aristocratic  cabinets  at  first  jobbed  it  awaj 
in  vast  grants  to  favorites  or  to  the  church — 
so  as  to  keep  it  wild  and  obstructive — and 
now  either  let  it  in  wide  tracts  and  refuse  to 
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\\,  or  sell  it  so  arbitrarily  that  it  is  no 
loarce  to  our  poor.  In  this  whole  mat- 
r,  it  18  by  fairness,  by  publicity,  by  broad 
kohaiunng  and  judicious  principle,  that  the 
Dited  States  have  produced  so  great  results  ; 
d  Canada  has  begun  to  thrive,  just  in  pro- 
wtioa  as  she  has  become  emancipated  from 
ig^ish  control.  The  cardinal  point  is,  that 
6  Aoaerican  system  promotes  freehold  cul- 
miOTBf  while  our  Colonial  Office  struggles  to 
«p  up  rich  landlords,  and  indigent  peasants 

saepherds,  working  for  wages — that  is  the 
orei  of  the  whole  :  our  rulers  do  not  whh 
e  lower  classes  to  be  independent.  But 
fardly,  the  Moral  Movements  in  the  United 
ates  are  carried  on  with  an  energy  to  which 
ere  is  no  parallel  in  England.  The  very 
mUicism  which  mixes  itself  up  with  the 
bolitionists,  testifies  to  the  earnestness  of 
nr  atrug^e.  The  war  against  Intoxicating 
rmks  (whatever  may  be  our  auguries  as  to 
I  final  success),  is  an  evidence  of  the  thor- 
igh-going  determination  to  strike  at  the 
ot  of  moral  mischiefs,  and  lop  off  relent- 
■ly  even  darlinor  vices.  The  efforts  of  the 
te  States  for  National  Education  (about 
bieh  vfe  talk  much  and  do  little)  are  unpar- 
lekd  in  all  the  world,  and  hold  out  a  cheer- 
f  Lope  of  American  futurity,  in  spite  of  the 
vk  abadow  which  slavery  casts.  The  cour- 
re  with  which  all  ridicule  is  despised,  in  the 
fort  to  open  Employments  to  Females  and 
lalify  Females  for  Employments,  deserves 
1  honor :  it  will  sustain  the  morality  of  the 
Ky  and  (except  so  far  as  foreign  immigra- 
n  interferes)  prevent  the  formation  of  that 
me  of  "  Christian"  Europe — Pariah  castes 

the  great  cities.  Even  now,  the  jails  of 
e  Free  States  have  hardly  any  native-bom 
mericans  as  their  inmates.  Orphanhood  of 
one  must  exist ;  but  orphans  are  adopted 
to  families  with  a  freedom  rivalled,  we  be- 
ve,  only  in  Turkey.  These  are  specimens 
moral  energy  in  a  community,  which  augur 
r  it  a  splendid  future. 
Bot  at  present  we  intend  to  dwell  peculiarly 
.  that  side  of  American  institutions  which 
eonnected  with  Executive  Administration^ 

to  which  their  superiority  to  us  ought  to 
late  the  pride  of  our  aristocracy,  and  the 
lofidence  of  Mr.  Hugh  Seymour  Tremen- 
tere.  Our  executive  has  recently  exhibited 
i  amount  of  imbecility  and  folly,  alike  in 
I  policy  and  in  its  management,  for  which 

it  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  pages  of 
^tory.  Shall  we  compare  it  to  the  insanity 
!  the  two  Athenian  expeditions  against 
jfracuse,  under  a  commander  who  came  with 
le  vain  idea  that  the  mere  display  of  force 


would  conquer  the  enemy,  and  whose  incapa- 
city, weak  healthy  and  superstition  caused 
the  reinforcements  to  be  mere  new  disaster 
superadded  on  the  old  ?  or  shall  we  look  to 
the  wretched  feebleness  of  Athens  against 
Philip  the  Great — feebleness  which  used  to 
be  thought  impossible  under  a  monarchy  that 
wields  the  whole  force  of  a  powerful  state 
and  hides  its  secrets  in  a  cabinet  ?  or  shall  we 
pass  to  our  nation  and  recent  history,  and 
remember  the  ill-judged  expeditions  of  our 
first  American  war?  or  that  to  Buenos  Ayres  ? 
or  the  fatal  follies  of  Walcheren  ?  or  the 
equally  ruinous  error  of  landing  in  the  swamps 
of  New  Orleans  ?  None  of  these  calamitous 
affairs  equal  in  infatuation  the  events  which 
we  have  lately  seen ;  nor  was  the  horrid 
massacre  endured  in  Cabul  numerically  so 
fatal  as  the  loss  which  our  army  has  endured 
from  the  combined  stupidities  of  the  whole 
administration,  civil  and  military.  There  are 
those  who  fancy  that  under  mere  democraoy, 
energetic  diplomacy  and  warlike  success  are 
impossible  :  let  us  for  a  moment  attend  to  the 
facts  concerning  the  United  States. 

In  their  original  revolt,  their  success  was 
due,  not  to  their  own  strength,  but  to  the  in- 
capacity of  our  commanders.  Had  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  been 
in  supreme  command,  the  result  would  prob- 
ably have  been  otherwise :  his  policy  was 
that  which  we  followed  in  the  war  with  Chi- 
na. But  assuredly  the  colonists,  animated 
by  liberty,  performed  wonders  of  valor  and 
perseverance ;  and  'although  ultimately  tri- 
umphant* only  by  the  unsparing  aid  of 
Franco  in  men,  and  arms,  and  ships,  and  mo- 
ney, yet  they  nobly  earned  their  independ- 
ence. In  1812  they  assumed  the  aggress- 
ive against  England,  because  we  established 
a  blockade  on  Europe  against  their  ships,  and 
took  sailors  out  of  them  by  force.  In  that 
war  they  were  still  greatly  unequal  to  us ; 
yet  in  all  separate  combats  they  had  decided 
advantage  by  the  superiority  of  their  gun- 
nery— a  striking  proof  that  a  free  system 
produces  higher  skill  than  one  of  routine ; 
for  England  at  that  time  had  been  for  eighteen 
years  at  war  with  France,  had  three  times 
destroyed  the  French  Beet,  besides  the  Danish 
and  the  Spanish  ;  had  most  highly- trained 
crews  and  distinguished  officers;  while  the 
Americans  were  wholly  raw,  having  had  a 
peace  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  a  military 
and  naval  system  economic  to  penuriousness. 
Finally,  though  they  were  beaten  off  the  seas, 
their  commerce  annihilated, their  capital  taken 
and  burnt,  their  country  invaded  on  two  parts, 
yet  by  their  raw  militia  and  a  single  schooner 
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they  infliotad  ojd  as  to  severe  a  loss  at  New 
Orleans,  as  to  leave  behind  it  a  belief  that  the 
peace  was  to  them  a  triumph.  When  the 
French  government  under  Louis  Philippe  had 
some  time  delayed  to  make  payments  to  the 
United  States  which  were  conceded  to  be 
due,  the  President  at  last  made  a  plain  dec- 
laration of  war  upon  France,  if  the  money 
were  not  paid  by  a  certain  near  day.  The 
French  government  bowed  to  the  insult,  and 
paid  the  money.  We  do  not  admire  the 
conduct  of  America  in  this  instance ;  but  it 
certainly  shows  the  energy  of  her  adminis- 
tration. Since  then  have  been  the  war  of 
Texas,  and  the  Mexican  war — both  unjust 
wars,  in  our  judgment ;  the  former,  a  war 
even  in  form  piratical,  the  latter  not  much 
better  in  fact.  Yet  in  neither  was  anv  mili- 
tary error  committed,  great  as  were  the  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  in  the  Mexican  war  one  knows 
not  what  is  most  to  be  admired  ;  the  facility 
with  which  an  army  of  volunteers  submitted 
to  discipline  ;  the  perfection  of  their  weapons 
—new  inventions  of  America,  handled  with 
a  skill  previously  unknown  ;  the  goodness  of 
their  commissariat,  in  a  wild  and  vast  coun- 
trv;  or  the  flexibility  of  their  mechanical 
aoaptations  as  to  reporting,  printing,  and 
communicating  homeward.  For  fifty  years 
past,  the  meroliant  ships  of  the  United  States 
have  notoriously  been  far  better  built  than 
those  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  as  in  1812  our 
gunners  were  very  inferior  to  theirs,  so  at  the 
crisis  of  the  Mexican  war,  into  which  they 
plunged  out  of  long  peace,  their  practice  in 
small  arms  was  immeasurably  superior  to 
anythiD?  which  the  trained  British  regulars 
had  at  that  time  attained. 

Out  of  what  institutions  then  did  these 
military  results  flow  ?  Briefly  we  may  say 
that  with  them,  as  with  our  ancestors,  the 
militia  is  a  free  national  guard,  developed  in 
every  locality,  not,  as  in  these  days  of  cen- 
tralization, a  subsidiary  force  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown.  The  jealousy  of  our  rulers  has 
forbidden  the  old  English  militia,  and  has  be- 
stowed the  name  on  a  new  inslitutioh.  Arms 
are  now  purposely  withheld  from  our  nation, 
as  a  nation.  London  once  had  trained  bands, 
under  the  Lord  Mayor ;  they  are  suppressed : 
all  drilling  of  troops  except  under  royal  of- 
ficers is  made  unlawful.  Nor  only  so ;  but 
even  companies  of  volunteer  riflemen,  who 
would  be  chiefly  gentlemen,  are  discouraged 
by  every  English  ministry,  who  seem  to 
dread  a  citizen-soldiery,  precisely  on  account 
of  its  very  excellencies,  viz. :  it  makes  the  na- 
tion independent  of  great  standing  armies  for 
home  defence ;  it  makes  despotism  of  the  ex- 


ecutive over  the  nation  impotsible ;  U  rati 
no  blind  engine  of  power  into  the  hand  of 
the  cabinet  as  a  threat  and  weapon  agsiut 
foreign  nations.  For  these  reasons,  our  ciIk 
inets  insist  on  subjecting  all  our  "  inili(ia>mes" 
to  martial  law  ;  so  as  to  make  the  "  mflitii" 
no  longer  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  citiiaD- 
soldiery,  but  a  mere  extensioa  of  the  stand- 
ing army  in  the  hands  of  iha  offitral  ezeei- 
tive.  In  consequence,  the  mifitia  is  jostlj 
unpopular ;  and  the  tmallesi  legal  fractioo  of 
England,  instead  of  the  largest  possible  frae- 
tion,  is  trained  to  arms.  Not  so  in  AmerieSi 
There  every  town  and  every  locality  has  its 
own  independent  militia  and  its  arsensl. 
Although  the  people  are  so  eminently  com* 
mercial,  yet  the  love  of  activity,  of  variety, 
and  of  title,  induces  them  to  enter  the  miUtis, 
in  the  ranks  of  which  are  found  intermixed 
all  classes  of  the  community — clerks  and  por* 
ters,  grocers  and  lawyers — who  recei?e  pro- 
motion with  reference  to  their  military  setiT- 
ity ;  so  that  many  a  petty  tradesman  has  the 
title  of  captain,8ome  of  colonel,or  even  of  gen- 
eral. To  use  the  phrase  of  Mrs.  Pulssky,  the 
people  at  large  seem  to  be  "always  playing  st 
soldiers."  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  small 
standing  army,  as  also  a  small  navy,  under 
the  central  executive.  This  is  a  mere  nucleiiSi 
but  it  can  at  any  time  be  rapidly  swelled  into 
force,  where  the  materials  are  so  prepared  on 
land  and  sea  under  the  republican  treedon. 

But  all  England,  while  we  write,  is  groan- 
ing with  the  sense,  that  the  noblest  sofdien 
and  sailors,  the  bravebt  inferior  officers,  and 
the  best  ships,  are  all  unavailing,  and  are  bat 
exposed  to  destruction,  if  supreme  command 
is  given  away  to  incompetent  men,  or  if  those 
who  wield  the  executive  power  are  under  no 
control  as  to  their  public  policy  and  as  to 
their  nominations  to  office.  If  we  believe 
Mr.  Tremenheere  and  other  assailants  of 
America,  there  is  a  constant  progressive  de- 
terioration there  in  the  supreme  executive. 
Men  are  elected  to  the  post  of  President^ 
poorer  and  poorer  in  talent,  men  who  have 
no  policy  and  little  honor ;  too  feeble  to  con- 
trol popular  impulse,  or  too  dishonest  to  de- 
sire to  bridle  its  follies  and  its  crimes.  Yet 
after  all,  no  President  has  been  wanting  in 
energy  to  defend  the  (real  or  fancied)  rights 
and  honor  of  the  nation,  nor  has  there  been 
any  appointment  of  incompetent  men  to  high 
civil,  military,  or  naval  command,  at  least 
visibly  to  foreigners.  What  check  then  does 
their  constitution  provide  on  these  imbecile 
Presidents  ? 

Mr.  Tremenheere  has  a  great  many  stones 
to  fling  at  the  American  Constitution — no- 
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ing  indeed  new,  but  Buch  as  the  English 
Dug  and  Tory  press  has  loner  had  at  hand, 
Immr  they  dreaded  that  EDfirland  might 
Mm  some  lessons  from  across  tne  Atlaoiic. 
b  ii  shocked  that  the  judges  have  powers 

0  Tast  over  the  legislatures ;  and  he  is 
In  shocked  that  many  of  the  legislatures 
him  and  ezeieise  the  right  of  appointing 
te  judges  for  short  terms  only.  He  moral- 
Mi  on  the  sad  compliances  of  Presidents 
ridi  pablio  opinion,  yet  he  shakes  his  head 
nioously  at  the  fact  that  the  Presidents  use 
Ur  veto  against  Congress  with  increasing 
neqnency^-a  deed  of  hiffh  presumption  (it 
Mm),  smce  our  Crown  dares  not  venture  on 
•  He  is  scandalized  at  the  management  of 
le  elections  by  political  coteries,  just  as  if 
»  had  never  heard  of  such  things  in  Eng- 
nd.  He  is  as  much  excited  and  exasperat- 
i  fhat  American  statesmen  will  not  forego 
e  chance  that  some  day  Cuba,  which  com- 
inds  the  chief  artery  of  the  West,  may 

1  joined  to  the  Union  by  purchase,  by 
Mty,  or  by  war,  as  if  England  had  never 
reted  an  island,  and  had  never  conquered 
inndred  million  Asiatics.  Indeed,  he  be- 
inea  quite  parental  in  his  anxiety  for  the 
doily  as  one  yearning  over  its  freedom, 
liob-  he  fears  may  be  bst,  as  a  result  of  the 
lilary  propensities  which  are  stealing  in 
on  a  people  who,  in  his  opinion,  ought 
fc  to  medale  with  the  world  without,  but 
ghi  to  allow  the  great  European  powers  to 
mage  that  as  they  please.  Yet,  m  his  six- 
ni  chapters,  and  his  sixteen  ample  notes, 
i-Sad  nothing  whatever  to  teach  us  (if  we 
i  jkwpened  not  to  know)  either  the  mili- 
y  or  Uhe  civil  system  of  the  administration. 
I-  filates  on  the  enormity  that  Congress 
loot  displace  the  President  and  his  cabi* 
If  m$9  in  our  happy  island,  Parliament  can 
ihier  a  Premier ;  yet  no  reader  will  make 
t  from  his  book  what  sort  of  influence 
>  Congress  really  exercio^  over  the  Cabi- 
L 

rhis  is  precisely  the  point  which  at  present 
itt  needs  to  be  understood  in  England. 
IT  nation,  under  the  pressure  of  events,  is 
sning  its  eyes  to  see  the  painful  fact,  that 
I  action  of  Parliament  is  fitful,  uncertain, 
1  imbecile  in  the  extreme.  The  disease  is 
oemed,  but  few  can  discern  the  remedy. 
rliament  can  destroy  a  cabinet  when  such 
ito  will,  but  it  cannot  reconstruct :  that  is 
t  to  the  Crown,  and  is,  in  fact,  done  by  a 
1  of  routine,  each  minister,  as  he  quits 
ieo,  giving  advice  based  upon  formal  rules. 
inee.  Peel,  quitting  office,  recommends 
issell;  Bnssell  recommends  Derby;  Der- 


by recommends  Aberdeen ;  Aberdeen  recom- 
mends Derby ;  Derby  recommends  Russell ; 
Russell  recommends  Palmerston;  —  and  in 
all  this,  the  Queen  is  conceived  to  do  her 
duty  pre-eminently,  in  taking  the  advice  of 
the  very  man  whom,  perhaps.  Parliament  is 
expressly  anxious  to  drive  away  from  her 
councils.  Never,  we  believe,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  was  a  great  and  vigor- 
ous nation,  abounding  with  mtelligence,  en- 
terprise, and  experience,  made  a  sport  of  by 
the  cliques  of  so  very  feeble  and  contempti- 
ble an  oligarchy.  Some  forty  men  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  whom  not  half 
a  dozen  possess  any  marked  superiority  in 
talent,  genius,  energy,  wisdom,  knowledge, 
or  goodness,  to  men  who  can  be  picked  by 
the  score  in  every  man's  acquaintance, — 
bandy  the  governmeni  of  England  backward 
and  forward  between  them,  not  by  birth  and 
by  rank,  but  by  the  force  of  routine,  although 
Parliament  b  theoretically  supreme  over 
them,  and  is  highly  discontented.  In  fact. 
Parliament  is  suffering  the  common  fate  of 
despots.  Having  absorbed  into  itself  all  the 
busmess  of  the  country,  it  is  so  overwhelmed 
with  power,  as  to  become  the  victim  and 
slave  of  its  own  creatures.  After  the  events 
of  the  last  nine  years,  we  have  no  right  to 
deride  the  routine  of  China,  or  of  decaying 
Spain.  As  the  Times  newspaper  observed, 
we  have  read  of  the  Spanish  king  who  was 
roasted  alive,  because  his  attendants  could 
not  settle  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  his 
chair  further  from  the  fire ;  but  an  English 
ministry  has  sacrificed  to  punctilio,  not  one 
gouty  and  useless  king,  but  a  brave  and  vic- 
torious army  ;  and  Parliament  has  set  by, 
groaning  and  helpless.  Do  we  ask  why  ? 
It  is  because,  knowing  that  it  cannot  recon- 
Mtruet,  Parliament  is  so  slow  to  destroy;  while 
it  has  almost  no  power  to  control  or  regulate. 
If  it  asks  for  information,  it  is  told  (what 
events  constantly  prove  to  be  quite  false), 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  service  forbid 
a  reply ;  and  if  a  committee  of  inquiry  be 
votea,  the  ministry  resigns ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, where  it  wished  only  to  control,  finds 
that  it  has  destroyed.  Each  cabinet  in  turn 
keeps  up  its  despotism,  by  refusing  to  accept 
any  power  short  of  absolutism,  and  the  out- 
party  counten^inces  its  rival  in  this  demand, 
in  order  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  prerog- 
ative of  '•  the  Crown"  (as  it  is  hypocritically 
termed)  which  the  Outs  look  on  as  their 
own  in  reversion.  Thus  the  Parliament  has 
to  bum  down  a  house,  if  it  wants  to  roast  a 
pig.  Every  ministry  is  turned  out  on  one 
question  only,  and  its  successor  comes  in 
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upon  that  one;  and'  this  is  all  that  Parlia- 
ment can  secure,  if  even  so  much  as  this. 

When  Lord  John  Russell  resigned  office 
in  1851 — really  because  the  Whigs  are  thor- 
oughly eSete,  having  raised  no  young  states- 
men,— there  was  absolutely  no  reason  except 
cliquism  which  led  Lord  John  to  recommend 
her  Majesty  to  send  for  Lord  Derby  :  yet  he 
did  80,  and  her  Majesty  followed  his  advice. 
Lord  Derby  had  been  preaching  a  doctrine 
of  '*  Protection  to  the  British  farmer/*  which 
the  Parliament,  the  nation,  and  Lord  John 
himself  had  renounced.  He  knew  that  Lord 
Derby  had  not  the  confidence  of  Parliament ; 
nay,  Lord  Derby  accepted  office,  avowing 
that  he  had  not,  and  pleaded  for  indulgence 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  so  chivalrously 
undertaken  the  task  of  governing  this  nation ! 
He  was  received  with  coldness,  but  not  with 
hostility.  He  held  power  for  nearly  a  year, 
without  the  confidence  either  of  the  old,  or 
of  his  new  Parliament ;  and  he  finally  had  to 
resign,  merely  because  his  chancellor  made 
an  unacceptable  budget.  The  Aberdeen 
ministry  became  firm  m  its  seat,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Gladstone's  budget  was  approved :  this 
one  point  sufficed  to  give  to  Aberdeen  and 
Clarendon  the  tremendous  prerogative  of  de- 
ciding on  the  whole  Eastern  question,  by  se- 
cret diplomacy,  without  any  real  cognizance 
of  Parliament.  Not  one  piece  of  information 
was  wrung  out  of  them,  until  it  was  previ- 
ously known  from  abroad,  either  by  the  open 
dealing  of  the  Turks,  by  the  gazettes  of  Paris 
or  Vienna,  by  the  English  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, or  finally  f^om  St.  Petersburg 
itself.  They  did  not  even  allow  Parliament 
to  debate  any  great  question  of  policy, — 
whether  Russia,  whether  Austria  was  injuri- 
ous to  Turkey, — whether  we  should  help 
the  Sultan,  —  whether  conditionally  or  un- 
conditionally, —  whether  as  principals  or 
as  secondaries,  —  nor  with  what  objects, 
and  with  what  ultimate  views.  They  al- 
lowed themselves  to  ** drift**  on  blindly; 
and  after  declaring  war  at  their  own 
mere  motion,  without  any  new  public 
event,  positively  refused  to  say  on  what 
terms  they  would  be  willing  to  make  peace, 
but  reserved  for  themselves  a  secret  and  irre- 
sponsible despotism,  which  indeed  appears 
still  to  continue.  All  this  has  been  borne  by 
Parliament  tamely,  and  provoked  no  hostile 
vote,  nor  even  the  fear  of  one.  If  the  events 
from  January,  1853,  to  January,  1855,  had 
happened  after  a  coup  cTetat  which  destroyed 
Parliament,  all  would  have  imputed  the  dis- 
graceful and  disastrous  results  to  despotism, 
and  to  the  absence  of  a  Parliamentary  check ; 


yet  they  have  all  happened  in  the  face  of  Pir- 
liament  At  last  a  Committee  of  Inqniiy  ii 
proposed :  Lord  John  Russell  resigns  at  the 
very  name  of  the  thing :  it  is  carried :  Abo^ 
deen  resigns,  and  Palmerston  becomes  mmi- 
ter,  although  he  had  opposed  the  inqd^ 
more  actively  than  Aberdeen.  The  inquirr 
is  to  be  wholly  retrospective!*  That  is  all 
that  Parliament  has  gained  by  convaUor 
the  executive  at  a  most  critical  moment :  and 
such  is  its  encouragement  to  convulse  it  t 
second  time. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  can  happen  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons;  it  ii 
not  within  the  province  of  Congress  to  dalrojf 
ministries  after  they  have  been  accepted,  bvt 
it  18  an  ordinary  and  stated  duty  to  eomM 
every  ministry.   We  can  destroy,  but  cannot 
control ;  they  can  control,  but  cannot  destroy. 
All  turns  on  the  following  point:  —  tbii 
Committees  are  standing  and  ordinary,  ov 
Committees  are  occasional  and  ezceptioniL 
We  have  seen  that  an  English  ministry  re- 
signed, barely  because  Parliament  resolfed 
to  have  a  Committee  of   Inquiry :  but  in 
America,  permanent  Committees  of  Inqolij 
are  as  essential  and  fundamental  a  part  of 
the  public  administration  as  a  permanent 
cabinet.      The  moment    this    statement  ii 
made,  the  vast  results  are  visible  at  a  glaneOi 
and  the  great  superiority  of  the  American 
system. 

One  fundamental  distinction,  indeed,  be- 
tween us  and  them  cannot  be  removed.  We 
cannot  every  four  years  appoint  by  popular 
election  a  premier  irremovable  by  the  Crown. 
Nevertheless,  if,  after  ages  of  struggle,  the 
Crown  has  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
signing any  minister  in  whom  the  House  of 
Commons  declares  itself  not  to  possess  con- 
fidence, there  surely  would  be  no  hardship 
in  a  premier  being  similarly  forced  to  resign 
a  colleague.  The  king  or  queen  does  not 
threaten  to  abdicate  because  the  House  puts 
its  veto  on  a  certain  minister  :  why  should  a 
premier  be  allowed  to  threaten  to  resign,  be- 
cause the  House  exercises  a  like  veto  ?  It 
is  absurd  to  say,  '*  we  cannot  help"  his  res- 
ignation. If  Parliament  voted  that  a  min- 
ister BO  resigning  would  make  himself  per- 
manently undeserving  of  public  office,  the 
offence  would  never  be  committed.  Agaioy 
in  the  theory  of  the  English  constituUon,  it 
is  the  Crown  which  declares  war,  makes 
peace,  and  enters  into  treaty  with  foreign 
powers,  while  in  the  American  theory,  all 
these  matters  belong  fundamentally  to  Con- 
gress. But  the  distinction  is  not  deeply 
seated.    Even  in  old  England,  under  our 
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Itataganets,  a  kiog  needed  the  support  of 
lii  great  council  or  of  his  Parliament  to  un- 
lertake  a  war,  or  to  conclude  a  treaty  which 
iOild  have  practical  validity.  The  king  (no 
loibt)  was  in  such  matters  the  organ  for 
the  nation ;  but  his  function  was  really  min- 
iiteria],  even  in  those  days ;  and  since  the 
rdgn  of  William  III.,  no  sovereign  would 
for  a  moment  pretend  that  the  action  of  the 
Qown  in  these  highest  affairs  is  independent 
U  Parliament.  When  the  Crown  is  liable  to 
bare  a  ministry  imposed  upon  it  by  Parlia- 
■nt, — a  thing  which  has  happened  again 
tad  again  in  our  own  days, — it  is  a  fiction  to 
pntend  that  Parliament  has  no  rightful  coff- 
aJBoee  over  War  and  Treaties.  This  cogni- 
luioe  evidently  needs  to  be  more  formally 
aiowed  and  more  skilfully  organized. 

Id  America,  the  Senate  (or  Upper  Honse) 
has  the  undisputed  right  of  confirming  treat- 
'^  with  the  foreigner,  and  nominations  to 
■Qee.  llie  President  appoints  his  officers 
'  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ," 
tdi  are  the  legal  words  of  every  diploma. 
Ik  practice,  the  advice  is  not  asked,  but  the 
hHMl  must  always  be  obtained.  Yet,  when 
la  oooaent  has  once  been  given,  it  cannot 
Rerwarda  be  retracted:  hence  a  ministry 
lay  possibly  remain  in  office,  after  losing 
M  confidence  of  Congress.  The  practical 
peration  of  the  arrangement  is  this.  The 
resident  has  always  a  good  excuse  to  give 
I  tbe  baser  part  of  his  supporters,  for  not 
ppointin^  disreputable  men :  he  can  reply, 
-^•The  Senate  will  refuse  to  confirm."  On 
le  other  hand.  Congress  would  behave  to  a 
ayward  or  feebly  ministry,  as  we  behave 
» A  wayward  or  feeble  sovereign  ;  viz.,  seek 
» control  and  manage,  but  not  to  depose. 
I  an  extreme  case,  we  presume,  the  Presi- 
nt  would  be  unable  to  retain  an  important 
kilter,  who  met  nothing  but  opposition 
om  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
I  remembered  that  a  collision  of  that  sort, 
mn  if  obstinate,  involves  no  mischief  there 
xeept  during  a  crisis  of  war)  such  as  would 
)  felt  here ;  masrouch  as  all  our  legislation 
eftiried  on  by  Parliament ;  whereas  only 
e  smallest  part  of  American  legislation  is 
rformed  by  Congress, — namely,  those  af- 
19  .which  strictly  and  necessarily  belong  to 
mmtral  legislature.  All  that  can  possibly  be 
ne  by  local  authority,  is  transacted  by  the 
rereign  legislatures  of  the  separate  States. 
Every  year,  when  the  houses  meet,  their 
at  business  is,  to  constitute  their  standing 
noiltteea,  which  have  never  fewer  than  five 
embers  in  each,  of  whom  one  is  chairman. 
lere  are  probably  always  at  least  ten  stand- 


ing committees  in  the  upper  house,  and  eight 
in  the  lower : —  the  Senate  alone  has'  cogni- 
zance of  treaties  and  nominations  to  office ; 
a  fact  which  gives  it  two  committees  in  ex- 
cess of  those  in  the  lower  house.  Since 
senators  are  elected  some  for  four  and  some 
for  six  years,  and  the  President  for  four,  the 
influences  which  determine  the  election  are 
different;  hence  the  President  never  is  able 
to  pack  a  senate  with  his  own  partisans,  as 
an  English  ministry  perpetually  does  with 
our  House  of  Commons.  The  President,  not 
standing  upon  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  finds 
in  that  assembly  a  bfma  fide  and  active  check, 
and  can  never  fill  its  commUiees  with  his  own 
partisans,  so  tis  to  neutralize  their  action. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  critical  point  of  all, 
and  will  need  particular  attention  presently. 
We  understand  that  the  ordinary  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  may  be  thus  re- 
counted : — 1.  On  Confirming;  Nominations  to 
Office :  2.  On  Foreign  Affairs :  3.  On  the 
Army  :  4.  On  the  Navy :  6.  On  the  Budget : 
6.  On  the  Public  Lands  :  7.  On  the  Terri- 
tories (t.  e,  on  the  embryo-states,  which  have 
not  yet  received  organization  as  states)  :  8. 
On  (Financial)  Claims ;  (this  is  judicial  and 
accidental,  and  in  those  respects  wholly  dif- 
fers from  the  Budget)  :  9.  On  Petitions:  10. 
On  the  Post.  There  may  also  sometimes  be 
others,  as  on  Coast  Fortifications  and  on  the 
Currency  ;  but  these  are  not  ordinarily  need- 
ed, yo  minister  of  the  President  sits  in 
either  hotise  of  Congress,  but  all  communication 
goes  on  by  messages  of  the  ministers  to  the 
committees.  In  point  of  fact,  the  ministers 
have  intimate  and  unreserved  access  to  the 
committees,  and  in  five  minutes  put  them 
into  possession  of  knowledge  which  it  would 
take  three  days'  debate  in  England  to  elicit. 
To  the  committees  nothing  is  secret.  They 
have  a  theoretical  right  to  demand  of  the 
ministry  the  most  absolute  and  unreserved 
communication ;  even  so  far  as  to  read  the 
private  letters  of  the  President  to  his  own 
ambassadors  without  a  sinsle  suppression; 
but  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs  and  nomina- 
tions to  office  they  are  sworn  to  secrecy,  and 
the  fact  of  their  possessing  this  high  power 
of  investigation  goes  far  to  secure  that  they 
shall  not  need  to  exercise  it. 

Of  late  years.  Congress  has  found  that  the 
business  which  came  before  the  Committee 
of  "  Clainos,"  was  growing  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  thorough  sifting  of  it  occupied  the 
time  of  the  Houses  too  much.  In  order 
therefore  to  disembarrass  itself  of  all  private 
bills.  Congress  in  February  last  resolved  al- 
together to  give  up  questions  of  "  Claims," 
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and  to  establish  for  ihe  future  a  new  court, — 
a  Court  of  Claims, — to  confirm  the  awards  of 
which  will  be  a  merely  formal  and  simple 

Srocess.     So  early  and  energetic  a  remedy 
oes  Congress  apply  against  the  evil  of  ex- 
cessive business. 

When  a  measure  comes  on  for  a  fint  read- 
ing, it  is  either  at  once  rejected,  or  it  is  laid 
on  the  table,  or  it  is  re^rred  to  a  commit- 
tee. What  is  laid  on  the  table  is  postponed 
until  all  ihe  committee  business  is  finished  ; 
hence  it  is  generally  put  aside  and  lost.  Yet 
any  one  may  propose  at  a  later  stage,  that  a 
measure  lying  on  the  table  may  be  referred 
to  a  committee.  With  us  the  report  of  a 
committee  is  often  a  mode  of  shelving  an  im- 
portant matter  for  thirty  years. 

The  committee  reports  to  the  house,  but 
in  fact  never  without  private  conference  with 
the  Qovernment.  The  ministers  need  not  be 
good  speakers ;  it  suffices  to  be  energetic  and 
wise  administrators,  able  to  explain  tneir  case 
across  a  table.  When  the  committee's  re- 
port is  brought  up,  the  measure  has  to  pass 
Its  second  reading,  and  this  is  practically  the 
only  real  debate.  The  third  reading  is  a 
formality;  for  the  Americans  regard  a  three- 
fold discussion  as  a  waste  of  public  time.  Yet, 
to  hinder  haste  and  excitement,  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  a  debate  on  one  and  the  same  sub- 
ject shall  not  go  on  for  two  consecutive  days ; 
ordinarily,  if  it  begin  on  a  Friday,  it  is  re- 
sumed on  the  next  Friday,  and  so  on ;  and 
this  is  quite  effectual.  It  is  true,  that  this 
being  only  a  by-law  of  the  house,  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  the  will  of  the  house,  and  was 
£0  lately  in  the  case  of  the  Nebraska  Bill, 
but  every  such  proceeding  is  resented  as  vio- 
lent and  unconstitutional. 

Although  a  committee  on  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  is  sworn  to  secrecy,  the  Senate 
can  always  by  a  simple  vote  demand  the 
absolute  publication  of  everything, — a  vote 
which  in  fact  rescinds  the  obligation  of  se- 
crecy. The  President  of  course  might  ex- 
postulate ;  but  if  the  Senate  is  firm,  he  must 
five  way.  In  practice,  however,  all  the 
residents  are  on  the  side  of  publicity,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  get  that  support  from 
public  opinion  or  from  the  Senate  itself, 
which  is  so  important  to  them.  By  the  free 
act  of  the  Executive  Government  it  has  be- 
come an  ordinary  practice  to  file  all  de- 
spatches in  the  Foreign  Office  when  they  are 
a  fortnight  old,  and  give  free  access  to  every 
member  of  the  Senate.  To  refuse  access 
would  cause  much  the  same  uproar  as  in 
England  to  exclude  reporters  from  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.   Even  private  citizens 


get  access  into  the  Foreign  Offioe  to  pcrae 
any  document  which  they  will  demiitdf 
name,  if  they  have  literary  or  penood 
reasons  for  desiring  the   permissioD. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  out  of  two  cardinl 
facts— 1,  that  the  ministry  has  not  a  neeesiaij 
majority  in  Congress;  2,  that  the  power  of 
the  Senate  over  nominations  and  foraigB  af- 
fairs is  formally  avowed — arises  ihe  enuaent- 
ly  important  result,  that  Congress  has  sa 
acUve  life  wholly  independent  of  the  nuDastij; 
which  fits  it  to  be  a  constant  bond  fide  check 
upon  the  ministry.  At  the  same  time  the 
functions  of  the  legislative  and  of  the  ex- 
ecutive are  kept  healthily  distinct.  Mr.  TVs- 
menheere  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  tlus 
topic ;  yet  he  seems  to  be  blind  to  the  peni- 
cious  fact,  that  in  England  the  Execntire 
Government  has  entirely  usurped  to  itsdf  the 
inanagement  of  the  Legislative.  Parliament 
(as  it  were)  expires  in  giving  birth  to  its  child, 
— a  ministry  !  The  premier,  olummg  "  the 
confidence''  of  Parliament,  demands  thttit 
shall  legislate,  or  not  legislate,  as  he  chooses : 
and  it  has  become  notoriously  a  hopeless  af- 
fair for  a  private  member  of  Parliainent  to 
carry  so  much  as  an  Anti  Smoke  (hII.  Henea 
also,  no  great  legislation  can  go  on  during  a 
thus,  during  our  French  wars  all  our 
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institutions  for  150  years  together  were  de- 
caying, so  as  still  to  threaten  most  evil  re- 
sults. During  Lord  Melbourne's  mimstry 
Mr.  Macaulay,  if  we  remember,  mnch  stsrt- 
led  plodding  Englishmen,  by  reminding  diem, 
that  the  proper  ousiness  of  the  Queeirs  Gov- 
ernment was  to  administer  J  not  to  legislait; 
and  that  even  if  it  was  too  weak  in  Parliament 
to  carry  great  bills,  it  still  might  do  mnch 
good.  The  public  has  come  to  fancy  that 
the  great  business  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment is  to  legislate^  and  that  to  carry  or  abol- 
ish a  law  against  the  will  of  the  executive, 
is  to  pronounce  that  executive  unworthy  of 
confidence  1  Intrinsically  this  is  as  absurd 
as  to  eject  the  judges,  if  they  voted  in  the 
minority  against  a  bill;  and  its  only  plausibil- 
ity is  drawn  from  the  unfortunate  fact  which 
has  grown  up  in  England,  that  Parliainent 
has  lost  tho  power  of  legislating  on  all  exeept 
insignificant  topics  except  through  the  ez- 
cutive ;  hence  a  new  Ministry  must  be  made* 
(though,  as  administrators,  the  existing  Min- 
istry may  be  as  good  as  is  to  be  had,)  solely 
to  carry  one  law.  No  reform  of  Parliament 
will  amend  the  mischiefs  under  which  we 
labor,  if  it  does  not  restore  to  Parliament  an 
independent  life,  and  rescue  it  from  being  the 
mere  tool  of  the  ministry  of  the  day.  The 
House  of  Commons  can  stop  the  supplies. 
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k  easi  impeach  mmisters, — no  doubt ;  bat  if 
it  dares  even  to  refuse  a  foreign  legion,  or  to 
im  a  "  ten  hours' "  bill,  it  is  met  by  a  threat 
of  resignation.    At  present,  so  accustomed 
m  English  ministers  to  absolutism,  that  tbej 
tiett  e?ery  attempt  to  control  them,  even  by 
inquiry  as  to  what  they  are  doih^,  as  an  un- 
eunrable  endeavor  to  invade  their  special 
fmetioDS.     We  have  a  high  respect  for  the 
laknts  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Olaastone  ;  the 
ekins  of  despotism  which  he  makes,  do  but 
show  what  they  all  make.     In  stating  why 
hi  left  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet,  he  said, 
on  Feb.  23d, — "He  retained    his  opinion; 
nd  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  denounce  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  a  great  warlike 
operttion  still  pending,  in  more  violent  lan- 
fttge  than  he  had  used  on  the  previous  night. 
It  wat  not  the  duty  of  the  Bouse  to  govern  tlie 
miUr}f ;  its  duty  was  to  call  those  to  account 
who  were  appointed  to  govern  the  country." 
Thiiislike  the  old  Roman  officers,  who  insist- 
ed 00  thehr  right  to  cut  off  men's  heads  with- 
out s  tribunal,  and  leave  their  kinsfolk  to  get 
ndremfor  it,  if  they  could,  after  the  great  man 
Imd  vacated  office.    According  to  Mr.  Olad- 
itooe,  the  American  Congress  governs  the 
DnioD,and  the  cabinet  has  no  function  left! 
That  which  in  a  case  of  extreme  and  flagrant 
scglect  he  resents  so  violently,  is  in  America 
tie  ordinary  and  necessary  proceeding  even 
when  all  Is  going  on  satisfactorily.     Yet  we 
do  not  see  that  any  vigorous  protest  was  elic- 
ited in  the  House  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  eztray- 
^fUit  claim.    While  such  claims  are  per- 
I'itted,  every  cabinet  b  irresponsible,  (what- 
^er  men  may  talk  to  the  contrary,)  unless 
^  supply  of  available  public  servants  be 
^titipUed  tenfold. 

.  2fow  our  system,  which  has  grown  up 
'^oe  oar  aristocracy  have  had  thmgs  their 
^1^  way,  narrows  as  much  as  possible  the 
^aUeen'a  ehoice  of  servants.  First  of  all,  the 
'^esaity  of  u  seat  in  Parliament  is  in  itself  a 
^Hlat  embarrassing  limitation;  and  this  is 
^^Qreaaed  by  the  need  of  re-election.  Next 
^ue*  in,  the  etiquette  of  official  routine, 
^bich  is  made  essential  to  office.  Thirdly, 
lie  holders  or  the  expectants  of  power  band 
llemselves  into  compact  parties,  and  refuse 
O  act  except  under  certain  chiefs  and  in  mass. 
farther,  to  be  a  minister,  it  is  not  enough  to 
le  a  wise  and  vigorous  man,  nor,  with  this,  to 
le  able  to  expound  his  views  and  measures 
&Iearly  ;  but  he  must  also  have  (at  least,  to 
^m  a  leader  in  the  Commons)  a  readiness  of 
'<  debate,"  or  rather  of   altercation,  and  a 

E^wer  of  adapting  an  argument  to    '*  the 
onae" — qualities  which  are  only  acquired 


by  long  apprenticeship,  and  are  seldom  gained 
by  those  who  enter  Parliament  in  the  full 
maturity  of  life.     A  noble  mind  which  seizes 
main  points,  does  not  make  speeches  which 
tell  on  the  House  so  much  as  a  lawyer-like 
intellect,  skilful  in  showing  that  an  adversary 
has  used  many  inconsistent  and  weak  argu- 
ments. '  We  all  know   what  is  the   result. 
The  energies  of  great  and  intelligent  England 
are   exhausted   in  three   or  four   premiers. 
Aberdeen,  Russell,  Palmerston,  Dei  by — are 
all  that  the  wildest  aspirations  of  The  Times 
(while  we  write)  have  yet  ventured  to  hint 
at,  in  their   most  reforming   mood.     What 
would  happen  if  a  pestilence  cut  off  all  M.P.*s 
of  the  age  of  fifty  ?     Apparently,  England 
would   vanish  from  the  list  of  nations.     Yet 
we  have  read,  that  George  III.  made  Mr. 
Pitt  prime  minister  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.    Now,  it  seems,  a  man  of  forty -six  is 
too  young  for  such  an  office.     Such  is  the  re- 
sult of  oligarchical  parties,  when  the  Crown 
has  no  energy  resolved  to  shatter  them,  and 
when  a  centralized  Parliament  pci  forms  only 
the  same  function  as  the  seven  millions  of 
French  voters, — viz.,  elects  its  master.  With 
us,  it  cannot  even  do  that ;  it  has  only  a  veto, 
and  a  veto  which  it  is  at  once  invidious  and 
pernicious  to  use  except  in  an  extreme  case. 
On  the  whole,  two  caidinal  vices  reveal 
themselves  in  our  system  :  first,  the  choice  of 
ministers  is  ruinously  limited  by   arbitrary 
arrangements  ;  secondly,  no  constant  and  ac- 
tive check  upon   a  ministry  is  exerted  by 
either  branch  of  the  Legislature.     In  fact, 
nothing  is  so  corrupting  to  the  Commons  as 
what  is  called  a  <'  Liberal  Ministry.*'    Under 
it,  the  liberal  and  independent  members  be- 
come so  emasculated,  that  it  is  very  common 
to  hear  sound- hearted  reformers  say  :   "  We 
want  a  Tory  government,  to  restore  independ- 
ence to  our  liberal  M.P.'s."     The  corruption 
is  indeed  sometimes  (or,  alas  1  very  often)  of 
a  coarser  kind,  being  effected  by  distributing 
patronage  according  to  the  desire  of  those 
M.P.'s  who  will  support  the  Government. 
This  is  as  real,  and  to  the  country  as  perni- 
cious, a  bribery,  as  that  which  went  on  by 
hard  cash  in  former  days  ;  but  we  have  not 
space  here  to  dwell  on  it.    Even  where  this 
is  not  of  avail,  still   the  fear  of  ejecting  a 
Liberal  Ministry  paralyzes  honest  men.  That 
sturdy    economist,    Joseph    Hume,     voted 
against  his  own  judgment,  in  the  matter  of 
the  Russo-Dutch*   loan,   through   this  in- 
flnence.      Septennial   Parliaments  complete 

*  See  a  useful  tract  on  the  Raeso-Dutch  Loan, 
just  pablished  by  the  Liverpool  Finaacial  Reform 
AsBOciation. 
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the  practical  irresponsibility  of  Ministers  to 
the  country.  The  country  hus  to  decide  the 
elections  on  (at  roost)  one  great  question ;  all 
others  are  left  (o  take  lhf;ir  chance  for  seven 
years,  as  far  as  tlie  electors  are  concerned. 
The  M.P.'s  so  elected,  ia  their  turn  can  only, 
even  if  they  be  very  unanimons,  secure  one 
great  point  from  a  ministry.  Thus  if  the 
official  cliques  band  themselves  into  two  par- 
ties, that  one  which,  of  the  two,  is  less  dis- 
liked by  the  country  and  Parliament,  becomes 
an  absolute  ruler, — as  we  liave  lately  seen  for 
eighteen  months  together.  When  the  affairs 
of  India  \\ere  before  the  Commons,  Lord 
John  Russell  pressed  a  most  unsatisfactory 
India  Bill  on  the  members,  by  the  whisper, 
"  If  you  do  not  take  our  India  Bill  this  6*es- 
sion,  you  will  not  get  my  lleform  Bill  next 
cession.*'  The  House  gave  way, — and  lost 
the  promised  rewaid!  Sir  Charles  Wood 
annexed  Pegu,  and  gravely  informed  the 
House,  that  he  ^2la  himself  responsible  for  the 
deed;  well  knowing  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  turn  the  cabinet  out  for  mere  Asiatic 
violences. 

American  experience  suggests  the  great 
advantnge  which  in  our  dimculties  we  may 
derive  from  reforming  the  Ujyper  House ;  and 
whenever  it  pleases  the  Engli:jh  nation  to  de- 
mand this,  it  will  be  effected  with  perhaps 
less  resistance  than  any  other  change;  for 
when  the  interests  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
Peers  are  in  harmony,  and  the  Crown  has 
really  nothing  to  lo!^e,  the  bureaucratic  cliques 
will  be  crushed  in  an  instant.  Reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land, because  (we  believe)  the  most  active 
Radicals  have  secretly  wibhcd  that  House  to 
be  paralyzed  or  destroyed,  rather  than  re- 
formed ;  but  the  valuable  functions  pei formed 
by  the  American  Senate, — which  are  with  us 
wholly  neglected, — ou^ht  to  unteach  us  that 
error.  In  what  details  the  reform  bhould 
consist,  we  do  not  think  it  requisite  to  enforce 
minutely  ;  but  the  broad  principle  is  this, — 
new  fife  and  2>opular  sympathies  should  be 
infused  into  the  House,  and  new  2>ower  as  the 
result.  Even  timid  men  have  been  shocked 
at  the  recent  results  of  Secret  Diplomacy, 
and  would  gladly  get  lid  of  it,  if  they  knew 
how  to  do  so  without  danger.  Abstract 
reasoning  never  convinces  either  timid  minds, 
or  tho^e  deficient  in  breadth  of  thought ;  but 
the  experience  of  Ametica  ought  to  stop  all 
objection.  No  one  cm  pretend  that  the 
United  States  does  not  conduct  its  diplomacy 
with  consummate  energy  and  success,  and 
with  an  eye  to  secure  the  deliberate  support 
of  Congress  and  of  the   nation.      This  is 


brought  about  mainly  by  the  infloeneeof  the 
Senate  over  foreign  affairs.      We  have  oo 
corresponding  organ;   but  it  seems  evideot 
that  the  House  of  Peers  ought  to  be  the  organ, 
and  a  highly  dignified  duty  it  would  lay  npoa 
them.     The  Peers,  like  the  American  Senate, 
should  control  the  Foreign  Office  ;  with  the 
same  power  over  treaties,  the  same  right  to 
demand  for  its  Standing  Committee  full  knowl- 
edge of  all  diplomatic   proceedings,  and  the 
same  power  of  enforcing  publicity.    Receiv- 
ing such  an  extension  of  honor  and  power^ 
the  House  would  willingly  consent  to  arrange- 
ments which  are  requisite  to  make  the  change 
fruitful  in  benefit  to  the  nation.     We  imigine 
three  principal  enactments  on  that  subject : 
1,  that  all  new  peerages  shall  be  for  life 
only  ;  2,  that  no  peer  shall  be  created  widi- 
out  a  recommendatory  vote  from  the  Com- 
mons ;  3,  that  the  Queen  shall  have  theijjght 
of  permitting  every  Minister  (whether  in'tbe 
Cabinet  or  not)  during  his  tenure  of  hSm, 
to  sit  and  speak  in  the  Upper  House,  bat 
without  a  vote.     At  least,  some  popnlariang 
regulations  are  required,  and  the  above  woaM 
probably  least  offend  the  Lords,  while  giving    ■ 
new  security  to  the  public.     A  House  « 
Peers  so  constituted  would  be  independent  of 
Ministers  ;  yet  Ministers,  standing  on  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Lower  House,  would  be  irre- 
movable by  its  hostility.     Two  such  powen, 
each  with  independent  life,  neither  able  to 
annihilate  the  other,  are  fitted*  for  eonstiln- 
tiona]  antagonism   without  convulsion ;  and 
under  the    electrive   principle,   the   Upper 
House  would  really  become  Upper,  in  resMOi 
to  talents,  character,  and  experience.     let 
if,  after  some  years,  it  was  judged  to  be 
unduly   in   ascendency,   the  Lower  House 
would  claim  and  easily  enforce  a  right  of 
electing  to  the  Upper,  not  absolutely  for  life, 
but  for  a  term  of  years  only.     So  long  aa  the 
Commons  hold  the  purse,  there  is  do  danger 
whatever  of  their  being  overridden. 

If  we  had  no  House  of  Lord^,  we  might 
look  instead  to  the  Privy  Council  to  perform 
these  functions  under  a  nrinvigorated  system. 
That  body  contains  politicians  of  opposite 
parties,  and  ought  to  be  at  once  the  trusted 
depository  of  State  secrets  and  an  efficient 
controller  of  the  Ministry.  But  the  two 
great  parties  play  into  one  another's  bands, 
by,  each  in  turn,  while  it  is  out  of  the  Mio- 

*  This  is  precisely  what  Frenchmen  can  not  under- 
stand and  German  princes  wilt  not.  Wherever 
neither  of  two  powers  in  the  State  can  reduce  the 
other  to  dependence  and  submission,  it  is  imagined 
that  a  case  is  made  out  for  a  coup  d^itat  to  overtom 
the  constitnlioD. 
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ilry»  alMenting  itself  from  the  Privy  Coan- 1 
A;  thus  they  have  degraded  this  body  into 
I  Board  for  superintending  schools,  or  jud^- 
iag  m  ecclesiastical  squabbles ;  and  probably 
tb  public  will  not  be  eager  to  restore  the 
frmly  which  has  been  so  bargained  away, 
osch  a  modified  principle  of  Peerage  as 
ve  have  imagined,  would,  fir»t  of  all,  in- 
itintly  give  to  the  Queen  a  far  wider  choice 
d  eipeiienced  servants.  She  might  make 
MDe  able  railway-director  Minister  of  War : 
(ibr  we  believe  the  most  important  duties  of 
tkii  Minister  are  familiar  to  railway-directors, 
nd  indeed  to  great  earners:)  he  would  at 
QQca  take  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  with- 
Mtft  day*s  loss,  yet,  as  he  would  not  hereby 
become  a  peer  or  possess  a  vote,  no  untried 
■60  would  thus  step  into  permanent  influ- 
esee.  Next,  it  would  so  increase  the  facility 
rfonking  cabinets,  as  to  give  to  the  Lower 
BoiK  a  new  boldness  in  objecting  to  injudi- 
doos  appointments.  The  Commons  would 
Idoo  learn  freely  to  express  their  want  of 
Mofidence  in  a  secondary  Minister,  even 
koigh  they  bad  no  wish  to  eject  the  Pre- 
liqr;  and  premiers  would  bow  to  the 
troke,  when  they  found  that  resignation  of 
ffiee  only  made  them  powerless  and  ridicu- 
mi.  Thus  the  Commons  would  get  that 
mk  fidM  control  over  nominations  to  office 
hieh  the  American  Senate  enjoys,  and  the 
«r  of  their  objections  would  improve  all  the 
ppointments.  Thirdly,  the  other  special 
inetion  of  the  Senate,  viz.,  control  over 
mgo  affairs,  treaties,  and  diplomacy,  would 
p.  to  the  House  of  Peers,  with  an  utter  de- 
ivolion  of  the  vile  system  of  secrecy,  under 
'Ueh  we  are  groaning.  For,  as  we  have 
rged  aboTe,  the  Ministers  of  the  day,  hav- 
ig  no  ordinary  secure  majority  in  the  Up- 
er  House,  would  not  be  able  to  pack  its 
ommittees  with  their  own  partisans.  More- 
rer,  when  elected  for  life  by  a  vote  of  the 
hmmcns,  the  Peers  would  have  at  least  as 
igh  a  guarantee  of  worth  as  the  American 
^natora,  who  are  elected  for  four  or  six 
Mraby  the  State-legislatures;  and  in  this 
lode  we  should  have  good  ground  to  believo 
lat  our  Upper  House  would  perform  its 
^h  functions  as  satisfactorily  as  does  the 
enate,  although  with  us  a  large  number  of 
Breditary  peers  would  of  course  remain  for 
long  while  ;  which,  though  il  would  unde- 
rably  postpone  the  day  of  energy,  would 
lefully  afford  a  gradual  passage  towards 
10  new  state  of  things.  Nevertheless,  from 
M  very  beginning,  the  change  would  be 
wifnl  in  good.  The  House,  even  if,  as  a 
'hole,   it  did   little, — from    apathy,    from 


routine,  from  incapacity,  from  distaste  for 
business, — yet  would  undoubtedly  at  the 
very  first  appoint,  from  its  highly  able  and 
energetic  few,  a  standing  Committee  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  just  as  the  American  Senate 
does ;  and  the  Commons  would  not  be  long 
in  following  the  example,  by  having  stand- 
ing Committees  on  nominations  to  office 
(civil,  military,  and  naval),  a  Committee  for 
ever^  colony,  and  for  India ;  and  though  a 
Ministry  might  secure  a  majority  of  its  own 
friends  in  most  of  the  committees.,  it  would 
be  unable  wholly  to  exclude  independent 
members ;  thus  a  check  would  be  given  to 
the  appointment  of  incompetent  peisons. 

Besides,  we  might,  at  the  same  time,  effect 
other  beneficial  ends.  Whatever  foroes  a 
government  to  distribute  its  pntronage  ac- 
cording to  merit,  proportionably  weakens 
the  ignobler  motives  for  desiring  office,  and 
the  iffnobler  motives  for  supporting  a  cabinet. 
If  cabinets  be  deprived  of  toe  prerogative  of 
rewarding  the  unworthy,  this  will  rather  ex- 
cite than  weaken  the  honorable  de^ire  of 
office  ;  yet  (inasmuch  as  all  able  and  honor- 
able statesmen  cannot  be  in  office)  unofficial 
men,  by  means  of  standing  committees  of 
inquiry,  would  find  themselves  in  a  position 
so  dignified  and  so  eminently  useful  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  nation,  as  would 
abate  the  factious  desire  of  supplanting  a 
Ministry  for  the  sake  of  exercising  power. 
In  America,  the  chairman  of  an  important 
committee  takes  rank  socially  as  a  Minister. 

No  new  legislation  by  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Commons  is  requisite  to  enable  the  Commons 
to  carry  out  its  own  part  of  this  matter.  The 
House  of  Commons  alone,  if  it  pleased,  could 
vote  standing  committees  of  inquiry  into 
every  branch  of  the  Government ;  and  if  it 
were  firm,  a  Ministry  would  soon  be  found 
willing  to  submit.  The  principle  once  estab- 
lished, the  rest  would  regulate  itself,  if  not 
in  exactly  that  mode  which  American  pre- 
cedent so  remarkably  recommends  to  us.  yet 
in  some  analogous  mode.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  surely  be  important  to  secure  the 
new  principles  by  formal  enactment,  or  by 
certain  symbolic  changes.  To  prescribe  by 
formula  the  cardinal  points  above  insisted  on, 
it  should  be  avowed  in  every  diploma,  that 
a  War,  a  Peace,  or  a  Treaty,  with  a  foreign 
Power,  is  undertaken  by  the  Queen,  "  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  House  of 
Peers ;"  and  thai  a  Nomination  to  Office  is 
made  by  the  Quien,  '*  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Houseof  Commons."  Neither 
of  these  is  any  real  lessening  of  the  Queen's 
personal  authority.      The    Queen    can  do 
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nothing  withoat  **  the  advioe  and  consent"  of 
a  Minister,  at  present ;  and  though,  like  the 
CommonB,  she  can  dismiss  a  Ministry,  yet, 
no  more  than  they,  can  she  control  it ;  and 
when,  after  dismissing  it,  she  is  forced  to  re- 
ceive it  back,  it  can  do  what  it  pleases,  agunst 
her  will  and  judgment  At  present  there- 
fore it  is  not  an  undue  power  of  the  Croum 
which  we  are  engaged  in  lessening,  but  an 
undue  power  of  Bureaucracy^  or  rather,  of 
Cliquism — the  jugglery  of  Outs  with  Ins, 
which  gambles  away  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. 

But — so  vast  is  this  British  empire — the 
Lower  House,  in  which  rests,  and  must  rest 
the  ultimate paln^nage  to  office  (because  with 
it  rests  the  sole  power  over  the  purse),  can- 
not efficiently  perform  its  high  multifarioot 
duties,  unless  it  is  delivered  from  the  enor- 
mous oppression  of  work  which  is  not  its 
own.  The  most  crying  grievance  here  is 
that  of  Private  Bills,  on  which  we  need  now 
say  little,  because  in  our  0th  number  (Jan. 
1854)  we  dwelt  at  large  on  this  subject,  un- 
der '*  Constitutional  Reform."  Moreover,  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
is  a  most  vigorous,  decisive,  and  unanswer- 
able onslaught  against  this  pernicious  enor- 
mity ;  in  a  tone  which,  from  the  Govern- 
ment organ,  is  very  remarkable,  and  indicates 
that  the  time  is  really  come  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  abuse.  It  is  only  requisite  to 
press,  that  we  must  beware  lest  this  be  turn- 
ed into  a  new  effort  for  Central  Boards  de- 
voted to  special  functions;  as  a  Board  of 
Railways,  a  Board  of  Telegraphs,  a  Board  of 
Harbors,  a  Hoard  of  Docks,  a  Board  to  pro- 
tect Sailors,  a  Board  of  Health,  a  Board  of 
Education,  <&c.  For  this  result  one  para- 
graph in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review"  strives — 
a  paragraph  so  out  of  harmony  with  the  arti- 
cle, that  one  may  think  it  to  have  been  foist- 
ed in  by  the  editor  against  the  writer's  will. 
Central  Boards  are  a  devouring  plague.  The 
number  of  them  needed  is  infinite,  unless 
Parliament  is  still  to  have  a  mass  of  miscel- 
laneous local  business  ;  in  fact,  for  every  ex- 
tension of  piactical  science  a  new  Board  will 
be  wanted,  and  will  never  be  appointed  un- 
til twenty  years  too  late,  if  indeed  the  sys- 
tem were  good.  Many  of  the  decisive  ob- 
jections urg<  d  by  the  **  Edinburgh  Review" 
against  Private  Bills  in  Parliament,  apply  to 
every  Central  Board.  If  a  railway  is  wanted 
from  Cork  to  Kerry,  how  absurd  it  is  to 
bring  witnesses  up  to  London  to  argue  the 
case  before  a  Committee  of  Parliament ! 
True  :  but  it  is  equally  absurd  to  bring  them 


up   to  London  before  ft  Cantrat*  Railwsy  ,, 
Board.    BeiMw,  such  Boards  wall  eoDstaady 
clash  with  one  another ;  nor  can  they  erer 
have  the  same  interest  or  knowledge  in  a 
local  affair  as  the  locality  iUelf.     The  only 
rightful,  and  the  only  eonstitaiional  mode  of 
delivering  Parliament  from  the  incuboi  of 
Private  Bills  and  local  Bills,  is  to  resusci- 
tate Local  Legislation : — whether  by  simply 
falling  back  on  the  old  principles  of  kngland. 
and  working  by  the  Cfommon  Law  ^hich 
Mr.  J.  TouTmin  Smith  alleges  to  be  feasible, 
as  soon  as  certain  hijurious  Acts  of  Pariia- 
ment  are  repealed)  ; — or  whether  by  a  real 
construction  of  provincial   legislation  on  a 
greater  scale,  analogues  to  the  States  of  the 
Union — we  do  not  now  discuss.     The  qoei- 
tion  is  a  highly-important  one,  and  we  veo* 
tured  some  thoughts  concerning   it  in  the 
article  already  referred  to  ;   but  the  gmt 
principle  of  real  local  legislatures,  whicn  in 
able  to  deal  with  the  highest  moral  and  ii- 
dustrial  interests,  equally  with  petty  poliee 
and  care  of  the  streets — legislatures  which 
are  certain  never  to  be  overruled  by  Psriii- 
ment   without    the  gravest  necessity— thii 
principle  is  more  important  than  any  of  the 
details. 

In  this  connection,  we  think  a  pasnge 
from  a  recent  tract  of  the  Anti-Centraliii- 
tion  Union  very  pertinent. — {Balaelawa  ol 
Home,  p.  6.) 

"  The  *  Cunstitution'  requires,  and  formerly  the 
practice  was,  that  in  every  pJHce  continasf  and 
nabitual  Inquiries  Fhall  be  neld  as  to  all  thoee 
matters  which  concern  the  common  welfare,  and 
with  which  the  only  business  of  the  State  is^  to 
take  care  that  they  are  rightly  fulfilled  in  every 
part.    Thns  wroncy  was  promptly  discoveredi  and 
the  remedy  applied.    No  man  cotild  escape  his 
responsibility,  and  each  Unity  was  held  to  its 
duty.     And  thus  the  means  were  ever  present, 
and  m  habitual  orderly  use  in  every  parish  and 

in  every  county,  &c The  Bastard 

Counterfeit  [of  the  Constitution]  had  it  as  a  part 
of  its  plan,  ttiat  all  this  course  of  Inquiry  shall  be 
carefully  smothered  nnd  avoided.  Where  re* 
9 pon si bility  rests— /rom  whom  or  to  whom— in 
any  matter,  no  man  can  tell.  Not  a  local  matter 
can  arise,  but  the  Poor-Law  Board  interferes  here^ 
the  Board  of  Health  there,  the  Privy  Council  in 
this  place,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  in  that,  .    .  . 

till  nothing  flourishes  but  Functionarism 

Any  utterance  in  an  organic  shape  is  absolutely 
stopped  :  thus  Cliquism  succeeds  in  going  on  its 
way  unchecked." 

In  many  quarters  one  meets  the  attempt 
to  **  improve    the  recent  break-down  of  ou" 
administration  into  an  argument  for  despotii 
centralization,  veiled  under   admiration  fa 
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be  success  of  French  management.  In  re- 
Hrd  to  warlike  aflbirs,  the  argameal  is  plaus- 
Ns  to  thonghtless  persons;  because  un- 
IiHibledlj,  in  the  conduct  of  a  war,  central- 
ind  power  is  essential;  but  to  show  the 
Uhcj  of  the  argument^  it  suffices  to  remark, 
that  the  American  Union  has  betrayed  no 
]mA  of  central  energy  in  warlike  matters.  In 
tKt,  the  more  Parliament  can  be  divested  of 
fmie  bills  and  local  legislation,  the  more 
wfll  the  Cabinet  also  be  freed  from  this  ex- 
tnneoos  duty.  At  present,  such  questions 
n  a  London  Cab  Act,  or  Intramural  Burials, 
or  the  tariff  of  a  local  railway,  are  liable  to 
dirtract  a  prime  minister  in  the  midst  of  a 
fir;  or  eUe,  to  avoid  this,  a  stop  is  put  to 
domestic  improvement.  In  short,  we  think 
tliat  ill  Reformers  will  do  well  to  inscribe  on 
thor  flftg,  that  Reform  must  take  the  direc- 
(Ma  of  America,  not  of  France,  How  little 
ooeld  be  effected  for  liberty  by  Universal 
Soflnge  and  Republicanism,  under  a  central- 
wti  system,  was  exhibited  in  France  from 
1848  to  1851,  too  clearly  to  be  mistaken  or 
opltined  away. 

Ebgland  at  present  suffers  in  part  under 
be  same  disease  as  paralyzed  France  in  1 848, 
ii. :  that  so  very  few  persons  are  sufficiently 
sown  to  command  confidence  in  high  office, 
hit  is  because  our  counties  and  municipali- 
ei  are  not,  as  they  ought  to  be,  normal 
hools  for  the  Parliament.  In  America, 
lere  are  thirty -one  centres  of  legislation  and 
'  political  life ;  and  in  the  best-ordered  Free 
uites,  the  towns  are  quite  as  active  in  the 
idgment  and  transacting  of  great  moral  in- 
reste,  locally,  as  the  State  Legislatures. 
Iiey  are  schools  in  which  statesmen  are  not 
dj  trained,  but  become  known.  Tbey 
MUthilj  occupy  local  ambition,  and  teach  in 
my  quarter  what  are  the  rights  of  freemen 
id  what  their  limits — of  course  always 
tept  where  the  cursed  Slavery  comes  in. 

Tery  little  insight  as  to  the  working  of 
ings  in  America  will  show  how  much  more 
iportant  are  these  local  institutions  than 
6  naere  univen^al  suffrage  for  Congressional 
A  Presidential  elections.  A  large  change 
the  latter  might  be  made  without  at  all 
ipairing  true  and  republican  freedom  or 
ergy ;  but  to  tamper  with  the  local  free- 
im  would  be  damaging  or  fatal.  English 
idicals,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
,ve  done  immense  mischief  to  real  freedom 
id  good  government  in  England,  by  the 
Drmooslj  overstrained  importance  they 
ive  attached  to  what  is  absurdly  called 
the  franchise."  To  Universal  Suffrage, 
hen  a  nation  has  its  other  institutions  like 
VOL.  XXXV.-NO.  II. 


America,  (it  will  be  seen  from  above,)  we 
hare  no  objection  ;  but  we  appeal  to  France, 
as  showing  how  delusive  it  will  be,  where 
Functionarism  and  Centralization  rule. 

The  suggestions  which  we  have  made  above 
may  be  conveniently  summed  up  in  their  as- 
pect toward  "  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons." 
fhey  propose  to  give  to  the  Queen  a  really 
free  choice  of  servants ;  to  give  to  the  Lords 
a  control  over  the  foreign  proceedings  of  the 
cabinet ;  and  to  give  to  the  Commons  a  con- 
trol over  the  appointments  to  the  peerage, 
as  well  as  to  all  nominations  to  office.  All 
three  branches  will  hereby  gain  in  efficiency 
and  in  honor.  The  Cabinet  will  be  made  re- 
sponsible in  fact  as  it  is  in  theory ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  will  be  responsible  while  it  exists  as 
a  Cabinet,  which  is  the  only  real  responsi- 
bility. Its  power  to  do  mischief,  by  neglect, 
incompetency,  or  nnister  interest,  will  be 
enormously  lessened ;  but  its  power  to  do 
good  will  be  increased  ;  for  it  will  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  incubus  of  many  greedy 
claimants  whom  it  cannot  now  resist,  and,  by 
carrying  on  its  work  under  clearer  publicity, 
or  under  the  severe  inspection  of  a  standing 
committee,  it  will  receive  higher  confidence 
from  the  nation. 

The  main  reforms  here  proposed  are  not 
untried  or  theoretic.  They  are  no  mere  d 
priori  speculation,  but  a  living  part  of  the 
great  American  system.  We  know  it  is  im- 
possible to  exhaust  this  subject  in  a  single 
article ;  its  very  fruitfulncss  forbids.  We 
are  confident  that  it  is  a  germ  of  the  richest 
promise ;  and,  if  it  obtain  attention  from  the 
public,  further  inquiry  will  be  made,  whether 
any  of  those  evils  result  in  America,  which  a 
mind  trained  to  look  at  everything  through 
English  prejudices  will  predict.  As  the 
Ministers  of  despotic  Courts  urge,  that  no 
one  will  take  the  trouble  of  becoming  Minis- 
ter, if  he  needs  to  carry  his  measures  in  a 
Parliament,  so  it  will  perhaps  be  objected, 
*'  Men  of  education  and  rank  will  not  accept 
office  on  the  condition  of  beinpr  really  con- 
trolled by  Pariiament ;"  or,  "  Will  you  not 
bring  government  to  a  deadlock  ?"  or, 
*'  How,  ever,  could  a  great  measure,  like  a 
Reform  Bill,  be  carried  ?"  It  is  here  suffi- 
cient to  reply,  that  the  experience  of  America 
proves  all  such   practical  difficulties  to  be 

fmrely  imaginary.  In  spite  of  having  leffis- 
atures  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  they 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  eminently  able 
men  anxious  to  sit  in  the  President's  cabinet. 
If  these  are  repelled  from  it,  it  is  not  by 
the  need  of  acting  with  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  but  by  the  difficulty  of 
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ANNE  OF  BRrrrAKT. 


the  Grosse  Tour,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  which  she  was  unable  to  repress  when 
she  was  conducted  to  the  dungeon,  in  which 
she  beheld  him  pale,  worn,  and  languishing 
in  untended  sickness." 

At  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
Anne  was  left  to  struggle  as  she  might 
among  the  contending  suitors ;  hot  at  length 
she  appears  to  have  yielded  to  somethmg 
Tery  like  absolute  force,  and  she  and  her  be- 
loTed  duchy  became  the  prey  of  the  king  of 
France.  *'  The  Duchess  Anne  is  described  at 
this  period,  by  all  the  historians  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  as  remarkably  pleas- 
ing in  person :  her  complexion  was  of  das- 
ding  fairness,  with  a  rich  color  in  her  cheeks ; 
her  forehead  was  high  and  broad — a  fact 
which  all  the  etatues  and  busts  of  her  prove ; 
her  expression  modest,  but  dignified;  her 
face  rather  long ;  her  nose  well  shaped  ;  and 
her  mouth  in  beautiful  proportion.  Her 
height  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  but 
her  oarriaffe  was  majestic  and  noble  ;  and 
though  a  nttle  lame,  the  defect  was  ^  hardly 
perceived,  from  the  care  she  took  to  conceal 
it  by  her  manner  of  moving,  aided  by  the 
shoes  she  wore."  With  these  advantages  of 
person,  she  was  warm-hearted,  generous, 
frank,  and  truthful ;  but  at  the  same  time 
had  an  excessive  pride,  which  at  times  made 
her  stubborn  and  relentless.  She  bore  her 
enforced  dignity  not  only  without  complaint, 
but  with  extraordinary  grace  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  ended  by  becoming  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  heroic  young  king,  Charles 
YIII.,  who  had  been  as  much  a  puppet  of 
policy  as  herself. 

When  the  king  returned  from  the  Italian 
wars,  where  he  had  played  the  part  of  a 
knight-errant  rather  than  of  a  general,  an 
accident  he  met  with  in  the  Chltteau  of  Am- 
boise,  when  leading  his  consort  through  a 
dark  passage,  caused  his  death.  What  is 
the  next  turn  of  the  story  ?  Louis  of  Or- 
leans, her  early  lover,  is  now  the  king  of 
France.  '*  He  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
shocked  and  distressed  as  the  rest  on  receiv- 
ing this  unexpected  news,  and  his  first 
thought  was  of  the  queen.  He,  accordingly, 
despatched  two  of  the  oldest  friends  of 
Charles  to  her  with  messages  of  condolence ; 
but  Anne  refused  to  see  any  one :  her  grief 
was  so  intense,  that  for  two  days  and  nights 


she  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  weep 
cessantly,  and  lying  prone  on  the  floor 
chamber  in  uncontrollable  desolation.'' 
was  her  grief  transitory.  "  Heneefoi 
dedicated  herself  to  doing  honor  to  th< 
ory  of  Charles  ;  and  not  content  wi 
usual  mourning  costume  of  the  w 
queens  of  France  who  had  preceded  I 
whose  costume  had  been  hitherto  whi 
caused  her  dresses  to  be  all  of  bla< 
thus  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in  ] 
a  habit  which  would  appear  the  mm 
ral  to  adopt  under  similar  circumstan 

This,  however,  could  not  last.  Loui 
himself  her  lover ;  and  Anne,  beridea 
tives  of  personal  predilection,  could  m 
much  injustice  to  her  country  as  ton 
proposals.  "  Their  love,"  says  Bfiw 
10,  "  was  on  both  sides  as  chivaln 
dignified,  and  pure,  as  any  to  be  foim 
pages  of  those  romances  which  at  tt 
still  gave  the  tone  to  society,  and  kep 
from  the  license  and  the  weakness  wi 
startling  changes  in  the  next  reign  of 
I.  created  and  encouraged." 

This  chivalrous  love,  notwithataodi 
not  scruple  to  overthrow  the  saael 
marriage  to  obtain  its  object.  Poor 
was  set  aside  by  a  papal  dispensatbo^ 
ceasing  to  be  even  a  nominal  wife»  bi 
true  saint. 

"  It  was  believed  that  a  luminon 
ance  filled  the  chamber  in  which  al 
and  the  nuns  of  the  Annunciation  all 
saw  a  golden  light  hovering  over  thi 
where  she  was  dying.  It  was  fov 
she  had  always  worn  haircloth,  and 
chain  with  points  round  her  vfobi, 
cross,  with  five  silver  points,  near  ha 
next  her  skin.  The  tradition  is,  that 
made  this  cross  herself  of  the  nails  ( 
which  she  had  once  touched  with  io 
pleasure,  perhaps  in  the  days  when  i 
ventured  to  hope  that  her  accomplu 
might  win  her  husband's  love !"' 

While  the  subject  of  this  work  jni 
in  treating  it  as  a  romance  of  histo 
necessary  to  say  that  Miss  CosteDo 
charged  her  serious  task  with  care  m 
and  that  the  volume  is  entitled  to 
tin^uished  place  in  the  department  ol 
ical  biography. 
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MOZART. 


IhsHAPs  to  DO  one  of  the  ''dead  kings  of 
lody** — as  Shelley  finely  designates  the 
■BU  Titans  whose  works  have  contributed 
lamlj  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
bea  world — ^is  the  art  more  indebted  than 
ihe  tabjeot  of  our  memoir.  Handel  was 
loobtealy  more  massive,  Beethoven  more 
fovnd  and  impassioned,  Haydn  and  Men- 
Mhn  more  refined ;  but  Mozart^s  preco- 
^  of  gemus,  versatility  of  talent,  ana  mul- 
dinouB  achievements,  render  him  unique 

S:  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  the 
has  ever  known. 
^OBW  Cbrtbostom  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
lABT  was  bom  January  27, 1756,  at  Salz- 
v/ Hit  father,  Leopold,  was  the  son  of  a 
kbiiider  at  Augsburg,  whence  he  remov- 
to  Sakburg,  where  he  studied  jurispru- 
M  at  the  university.  Being  a  good  musi- 
I,  and  an  excellent  violinist,  he  entered,  on 
VMBP  the  university,  the  family  of  Count 
I  Thnm,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and 
wwwriM,  at  his  recommendation,  the  ser- 
icf  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Here 
byd^grees  raised  himself  to  the  post  of 
-direetor  of  the  Archbishop^s  chapel ;  a 
■lion  which  seems  to  have  been  anything 
a  lucrative  one,  as  we  find  him,  in  his 
■ty-first  year,  publishing  six  violin  trios 
A  he  had  composed,  and  which  he  bad 
lafed  himself  to  save  expense.  That  he 
I  a  man  of  some  ambition  and  considerable 
Mtry  18  evident  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
ipotedy  before  his  eclipse  by  the  superior 
lotsof  his  son,  no  less  than  twelve  oratorios, 
adat  a  multitude  of  pieces  for  the  church, 
I  theatre,  drc.  As  soon  as  he  found  him- 
r  ia  possession  of  the  means,  he  married 
I  Anna  Bertlina,  and  the  young  couple 
n  so  distinguished  for  beauty,  that  it  was 
sarked  in  the  city  that  so  handsome  a 
iple  had  never  before  been  seen  there. 
ren  children  were  born  to  them,  all  of 
cm  died  in  their  infancy,  except  a  girl  and 
oj.  The  ffirl,  Maria  Anna,  was  some  five 
in  older  than  her  brother,  whose  life  we 
)poae  to  sketch,  and  survived  him  many 


With  the  increase  of  his  family,  poor  Leo- 
pold Mozart  was  compelled  to  redouble  his 
efforta  as  a  teacher  of  the  violin  and  clavier, 
the  latter  being  a  keyed  instrument,  which 
was  the  precursor  of  the  pianoforte.  His 
mode  of  tuition  seems  to  have  been  very  ju- 
dicious, and  his  reputation  was  soon  greatly 
increased  by  the  publication,  about  the  time 
of  his  boy's  birth,  of  his  Violinschule,  a  work 
highly  esteemed  by  violinists.  Himself  an 
enthusiast  in  music,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  father  should  be  solicitous  for  the  musical 
education  of  his  children.  His  little  daugh- 
ter, Maria  Anna,  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
age  of  seven  than  she  became  her  father's 
pupil,  and  made  rapid  progress.  Little  Wolf- 
gang was  at  this  period  only  three  years  old, 
but  as  he  was  constantly  present  at  hb  sister's 
lessons,  he  soon  manifested  his  interest  in  the 
music  by  striking  thirds  and  other  harmonious 
intervals.  When  a  year  older  his  father  be- 
gan to  give  him  lessons  also,  and  it  is  record- 
ed that  even  at  this  infantine  age  he  could 
remember  the  solos  in  any  concerts  he  at- 
tended. So  much,  indeed,  had  his  musical 
precocity  now  developed  itself,  that  he  could 
learn  a  short  piece  in  half  an  hour,  and  ^lay 
it  neatly  in  true  time,  could  unravel  intuitively 
the  mysteries  of  harmony,  and  even  compose 
little  pieces  which  his  father  wrote  down  for 
him.  The  book  in  which  these  productions 
were  written  was  kept  by  his  sister,  as  a  pre- 
cious memorial,  to  toe  end  of  her  life.  Mr. 
Holmes,  in  his  fascinating  <*  Life  of  Mozart," 
presents  us  with  several  specimens  of  his 
composition  in  his  fourth  and  sixth  years. 

The  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  whose  shrewd 
business-like  habits  were  strengthened,  no 
doubt,  by  his  slender  means,  seeing  the  indu- 
bitable evidences  of  singular  musical  talent 
in  his  children,  decided  to  take  them  both  to 
the  Bavarian  Court  at  Munich,  for  which  place 
they  set  out  in  January,  1762. 

As  a  child  little  Wolfgang  was  ardent  and 
sensitive  to  an  extraordinary  decree ;  con^* 
tinualiy  be  would  ask  those  about  him  wheth- 
er they  loved  him,  and  if  in  jest  they  answered 
in  the  negative,  his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears. 
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His  ardor  was  so  great,  that  before  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  music  he  would  be  sometimes 
so  absorbed  by  a  game  that  he  would  forget 
even  his  meals.  Of  arithmetic  he  was  so  fond 
that  the  walls,  the  tables,  and  the  floor  were 
covered  with  his  figures.  But,  although  his 
fondness  for  arithmetic  remained  with  him 
through  life,  yet  music  gradually  gained  the 
complete  ascendency  over  him,  and  even  the 
removal  of  his  playthings  from  one  room  to 
another  was  often  done  by  him  to  music. 

The  precocious  genius  of  young  Wolfgang 
beffan  now  rapidly  to  develop  itself.  No- 
thing in  his  musical  tuition  appeared  new  to 
hfm;  it  seemed  impossible  to  teach  him  any- 
thing he  did  not  know  before.  He  now, 
although  only  six  years  old,  befi^an  to  display 
the  ambition  and  the  science  oi  a  composer, 
and  could  even  write  in  score,  and  compose 
without  an  instrument.  One  day  the  father, 
returning  from  church  with  a  friend,  found 
his  little  son  busy  with  pen  and  ink.  "  What 
are  you  doing  there  V'  said  the  father. 
"  Writing  a  concerto  for  the  clavier,"  was  the 
reply  ;  **  the  first  part  is  just  finished."  "  It 
must  be  something  very  fine,  I  dare  say  :  let 
us  look  at  it."  "  No,  no,  it  is  not  ready  yet," 
said  the  boy.  The  father  took  up  the  paper, 
which  was  covered  with  blotted  notes  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  legible,  and  with  his  friend 
laughed  heartily.  Examining  the  composi- 
tion, however,  more  attentively,  his  laughter 
was  turned  into  tears  of  joy,  for  he  &und 
there  were  ideas  in  the  music  far  beyond  the 
years  of  the  little  composer.  Observing  to 
the  boy  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult,  *'  It 
is  a  concerto,"  he  replied,  "and  mast  be 
practiced  before  it  can  be  performed.  It 
ought  to  so  in  this  way."  And,  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  he  began  to  play,  in  order  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  music.  This  concerto  was 
written  with  accompaniments  in  full  score. 
The  father's  time  now  became  so  absorbed  in 
the  musical  tuition  of  his  children,  that  he 
gave  up  his  general  teaching,  and  about  this 
time  took  them  for  three  weeks  to  Munich, 
where  young  Wolfgang  played  a  concerto  be- 
fore the  Elector  with  great  applause. 

Returning  to  Salzburg  our  little  genius  be- 
gan to  study  the  violin,  some  one  havin^f  given 
him  a  small  one  adapted  to  his  size.  He  had 
as  yet  received  no  regular  lessons,  when  an 
excellent  violinist,  named  Wenzl,  called  one 
day  on  his  father  to  try  over  some  new  trios 
he  himself  had  composed.  The  father  played 
the  bass  on  the  viola,  Wenzl  the  first  violin, 
and  Schachtner,  a  trumpeter,  the  second. 
Little  Wolfffang  begged  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  play  the  second  violin,  which  his 


father  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  hi 
no  instruction.  The  child  replied  that  it  «i 
not  necessary  to  have  been  tauffht,  to  pltyi 
second  violin  part,  but  the  father  bade  hi 
go  away  and  not  dbturb  them.  At  this  n 
DufiT,  he  left  the  room,  with  his  little  Udl| 
crying  bitterly,  but  was  recalled  at  thespadi 
request  of  his  friend  the  trumpeter,  wk 
begged  he  might  be  allowed  to  play  them 
ond  part  with  him.  Little  Wolfgang,  tboi^ 
he  had  been-  allowed  to  play  onljTon  pai 
dition  that  he  played  so  aoftlj  that  no  oi 
could  hear  him,  played  so  well  that  11 
trumpeter,  looking  at  the  astonished  ^Afl 
laid  aside  his  violin.  The  father  was  toofi| 
joyed  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  tean^iii 
after  the^  had  played  thronsh  the  whobi 
the  six  trios,  the  young  violinist  was  so  mlad 
cated  with  the  applause  of  the  party  tint  h 
actually  attempted  the  first  violin  part. 

In  the  autumn  of  1702  the  father  stMiS 
with  his  two  children  for  Vieana,  and  diirii| 
their  tour  gave  concerts  with  great  moom 
At  one  small  town  where  they  stopped,  « 
find  little  Woferl,  as  he  was  familiarly  odM 
rattling  on  the  organ  belonging  to  a  Fraodi 
can  monastery  there  so  cleverly  that  tti 
astonished  fathers  hastened  from  the  fioM 
table  into  the  choir  to  listen.  At  the  opM 
the  delighted  father  overhears  the  Archddn 
Leopold  talking  to  some  one  respecdog  U 
boy.  They  were  continually  introduced  ti 
personages  of  the  highest  ranx,  andthefatiN 
writes — **  Everywhere  the  ladies  are  in  lovi 
with  my  boy."  So  great  an  effect  was  prs 
duced  by  these  concerts  that  the  famSysoa 
received  a  summons  to  attend  at  the  AosdiH 
Court.  Their  appearance  there  is  thus  dc 
scribed  by  the  father :  '*  We  were  so  graocM 
ly  received  by  both  their  Majesties,  that  aq 
relation  would  be  held  for  a  fable.  WoAi 
sprang  into  the  lap  of  the  Empress,  tookiM 
round  the  neck,  and  kissed  her  very  heartilf 
We  were  there  from  three  to  six  oclock, sad 
the  Emperor  himself  came  into  the  sots 
chamber  to  fetch  me  in  to  hear  the  child  phi 
on  the  violin."  These  visits  were  repestsd 
again  and  again,  and  on  one  occasion  tk6 
Empress  sent  two  robes  for  the  childM^ 
Wolfgang's  being  "  of  a  lily  color,  of  tl* 
finest  cloth,  with  a  waistcoat  of  the  same,  tte 
coat,  <&c.,  with  double  broad  gold  bordeit.* 
Thus  arrayed,  our  little  genius  became  80 
popular  that  the  carriag^es  of  the  noln% 
were  continually  at  the  disposal  of  the  famOji 
they  were  often  engaged  at  several  pbeM 
the  same  evening,  and  were  bespoke  watb^ 
times  eight  days  in  advance. 

A  little  cloud  obscured  for  a  moment  tbii 
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iuit  sky.  One  evening  while  young 
Ifgang  was  at  the  Palace  he  seemed  un- 
I,  ftDcTsooD  after  exhibited  a  kind  of  scar- 
Bmption.  The  anxious  father,  who  seenos 
lATe  coodbined  in  his  mental  consUtution 
teSDge  mixture  of  stern  common  sense 
h  gross  saperstition,  concludes  a  letter  on 
i  sabject  with,  "  Pray  get  read  three  holy 
■M  to  Loretto,  and  three  to  the  holy 
Olds  de  Paula."  The  boy  soon  recovered, 
t  the  Dobility  were  so  afraid  of  any  kind 
eruptive  disorder  that  a  whole  month  was 
■ea  ID  profitless  privacv. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  however, 
I  fiunily  again  appeared  in  public,  and 
lb  at  Court.  Complimentary  verses  from 
I  fiienury,  nods  and  smiles  from  beauty, 
Uon,  and  even  royalty,  and  occasionally 
faiowledgments  of  a  more  substantia]  char- 
ier, were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  the 
■peror  Francis  himself,  who  was  ao^us- 
wd  to  call  Wolfgang  "  the  little  magi- 
B^"  was  fond  of  diverting  himself  with 
in.  Sometimes  the  Emperor  would  cover 
le  keys  of  the  piano  with  a  handkerchief, 
id  tell  him  to  play  with  one  finger. 
The  orvanization  of  young  Wolfgang  was 
I  exeeediDgly  delicate  that  he  could  not 
■r  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  especially 
hn  blown  by  him^ielf;  indeed,  the  very 
■dBng  of  it  by  any  one  alarmed  him.  His 
irwas  80  exquisitely  discriminative  of  sound 
htt  he  would  at  once  detect  the  slightest 
itiMis  in  the  tuning  of  an  instrument. 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  in  spite  of  the 
iliating  atmosphere  of  applause  in  which 
6  SvM,  he  was  still  a  simple,  affectionate 
VSi,  obedient,  and  free  from  affectation  and 
iiiicy.  So  obedient,  indeed,  was  he,  that 
Rsenta.  and  even  sweetmeats,  were  declined 
n  he  had  received  permission  to  accept 
hem.  For  his  father  he  entertained  the 
bepest  love  and  veneration,  and  was  accus- 
ooed  to  say,  "  God  first,  and  then  p»pa," 
•d  cherished  the  strange  fancy  of  having 
■  ftther  preserved  in  a  glass  case  when  he 
Wdd  fl;row  old,  that  he  might  the  better 
dflure  him.  It  was  also  his  custom  to  sing, 
Tiiy  night  before  he  went  to  bed,  a  tune  he 
itieompoeedy  which  he  sung  standing  in  a 
hiiri  while  his  father  stood  by  his  side  to 
iig  the  seconds.  During  this,  and  after  it, 
•  would  kiss  the  tip  of  his  father's  nose, 
nd  having  thus  shown  his  affection,  go  qui- 
if  to  bed.  This  was  his  habit  till  he  was 
pwards  of  nine  years  old. 
Wolfgang  being  now  eight  years  old,  and, 
ith  his  sister,  much  improved  in  music,  the 
oily  again  set  out  on  a  tour,  and  gave  con- 


certs at  various  places.  The  celebrated  or- 
gan at  Heidelberg  attracting  the  party  as 
they  passed  through  the  city,  our  young  or- 
ganist played  so  admirably  that  the  dean 
ordered  his  name  to  be  inscribed  on  the  iur 
strument  as  a  remembrance.  Concerts  were 
given  at  Mayence,  Frankfort,  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  the  party,  laden  with  presents, 
but  with  a  slender  purse,  arrived  at  Paris. 
Of  the  reception  of  the  family  by  the  Court 
at  Versailles  we  know  nothing,  except  that, 
according  to  the  sister's  account,  Madame 
Pompadour  placed  her  little  brother  on  a 
table,  and  on  his  endeavoring  to  kiss  her  she 
turned  away,  on  which  he  angrily  said, 
'*  Who  is  this  that  will  not  kiss  mo  ?  The 
Empress  kissed  me."  An  organ  performance 
he  gave  in  the  chapel  here  was  attended  by 
the  entire  Court.  Here  also  he  published 
his  first  works,  two  sets  of  sonatas  for  the 
clavier,  with  violin  accompaniment.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
or  the  attention  of  the  nobility  and  Court, 
and  the  Mozarts,  well  satisfied  with  the  har- 
vest they  had  reaped,  set  out  for  England  by 
way  of  Calais,  in  April,  1764. 

The  family  remained  in  England  till  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  and  lodged  in 
London,  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Williamson, 
in  Frith  street,  Soho.  They  had  scarcely 
arrived  a  week  when  the  two  children  were 
honored  with  an  audience  at  Court,  and  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  Wolfgang  played  on 
the  King's  organ  with  great  applause.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  it  is  said  that  the  cele- 
brated J.  C.  Bach,  the  Queen's  music-master, 
took  our  little  hero  between  his  knees,  and 
played  a  few  bars,  which  the  boy  continued, 
and  that  thus  playing  by  turns  they  per- 
formed an  entire  sonata,  as  though  by  one 
pair  of  hands.  The  brother  and  sister,  it 
seems,  in  their  public  performances,  were 
accustomed  to  play  double  concertos  on  two 
claviers,  and  the  boy  sang  airs  with  the  great- 
est feeling.  The  father  in  one  of  his  letters 
speaks  with  raptures  of  the  condescension 
and  friendliness  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
which  made  amends  for  the  (in  his  estimation) 
meagre  pay*- twenty-four  guineas  per  evening. 

A  concert  of  the  family  in  June  was  fash- 
ionably patronized,  and  brought  them  much 
profit,  though  the  expense  of  an  English  or- 
chestra quite  alarmed  the  father.  Another 
concert,  at  which  Wolfgang  played  an  organ 
concerto,  was  given  at  the  celebrated  Rane- 
la^h  Gardens.  The  father,  speaking  of  his 
children  at  this  time,  says :  ^*  My  ^n  is  es- 
teemed the  first  female  performer  in  Europe, 
though  only  twelve  years  old    .   .  .  and 
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Wolfgang,  though  only  eight,  possesses  the 
acquirements  of  a  man  of  forty."  His  head 
had  hefore  this  heen  full  of  an  opera ;  and 
he  now,  his  father  being  ill,  and  he  himself 
precluded  from  playing,  commenced  writing 
a  symphony,  his  first  attempt  of  the  kind. 

The  family,  on  the  recovery  of  the  father, 
removed  to  Chelsea,  and  resided  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Randall,  in  Five  Field  Row.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  (1764)  a  third  set  of 
sonatas  was  published,  dedicated  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  who  sent  Wolfgang  fifty  guineas 
for  the  compliment  The  celebrated  Dunes 
Barrington,  who  had  some  doubts  respecting 
the  real  age  of  the  child,  and  who  made  a 
visit  to  the  family  the  subject  of  a  long  pa- 
per in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
who  went  expressly  to  puzzle  the  child,  but 
without  success,  gives  the  following  account 
of  him :  '*  WhiLst  playing  to  me,  a  favorite 
cat  came  in,  on  which  he  left  his  harpsichord, 
nor  could  we  bring  him  back  for  a  consider- 
able time.  He  would  also  sometimes  run 
about  the  room  with  a  stick  between  his 
legs  by  way  of  horse."  The  concerts,  how- 
ever, at  last  no  longer  possessing  the  charm 
of  novelty,  the  receipts  gradually  diminished, 
and  as  the  father  had  spent  300/.  during 
their  first  year  in  London,  he  decided  not  to 
try  a  second,  and  accordingly  departed  for 
the  Hague. 

On  their  way  to  Holland,  young  Wolfgang 
played  at  Lille,  and  on  the  organ  at  Antwerp 
Cathedral.  They  had  not  been  many  weeks 
at  the  Hague  when  his  sister  was  taken 
alarmingly  ill,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
himself  had  a  dangerous  attack  of  fever. 
On  his  recovery  we  find  him  again  busily 
composing,  and  a  symphony,  a  guodlibet  for 
the  Installation  festival  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  set  of  six  sonatas  for  the  clavier 
and  violin,  and  an  oratorio,  were  rapidly 
thrown  off  by  his  unwearied  pen.  His  sis- 
ter informs  us  that  during  this  tour  he  lived 
so  thoroughly  in  cloudland  that  he  imagined 
himself  a  king,  and  that  his  subjects  were 
good  children,  the  servant  of  the  family  be- 
ing directed  by  him  to  draw  a  chart  of  his 
kingdom,  he  himself  dictating  the  names  of 
its  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

The  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  was  engaged 
with  thoughts  of  a  more  prosaic  description. 
His  leave  of  absence  from  Salzburg  had  long 
since  expired,  he  must  now  return,  and  he 
knew  not  what  sort  of  reception  he  might 
meet  with  from  the  Archbishop.  Their  tour, 
though  not  unprofitable,  had  been  less  pro- 
ductive, taking    into  account  doctors'  ex- 


penses and  a  liberal  style  of  living,  tlni 
might  have  been  expected. 

At  Paris,  young  Wolfgang  oompofied  (liii 
first  essay  at  church  music)  the  Eyrie  of  i 
mass  for  four  voices  and  four  stringed  initn* 
ments.  The  family  reached'  Sauburg,  bf 
way  of  Lyons  and  Schaff  hausen,  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  1776.  As  Wolfgang  had  noi 
more  leisure,  he  practiced  and  studied  tk 
works  of  the  great  masters.  The  Ardh 
bishop,  too,  began  to  appreciate  his  taleoti; 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  University  to 
compose  the  music  to  a  Latin  comedy,  en- 
titled "Apollo  and  Hyacinth.'* 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following  yesr  tiie 
family  set  out  for  Vienna.  At  the  monasterj 
of  Molk,  young  Wolfgang  on  touchmg  tM 
organ,  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  orgm- 
ist.  The  breaking  out  of  the  smallpox  at 
Vienna,  however,  set  aside  all  their  phuMi 
and  they  hurried  to  Olmiitz.  Here  the  poor 
boy  sickened,  attacked  himself  by  this  dis- 
tressing malady,  and  lay  blind  nine  daji. 
During  this  year  he  composed  a  Oermaa 
operetta,  called  "  Bastien  and  Bastienne." 

Envy,  however,  as  is  well  known,  dogs  the 
heels  of  distinction ;  and  the  muaicians  of  Vi- 
enna could  not  endure  the  popularity  of  a  boj 
twelve  years  of  age,  invited  to  Court,  anl 
petted  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  them- 
selves. They  tried  all  means,  therefore,  of 
injuring  his  reputation,  protesting  that  hii 
playing  was  all  quackery  and  haneqoinsde; 
and  the  father  saw  no  way  of  putting  these 
implacable  enemies  to  silence,  except  setting 
his  boy  to  compose  an  opera,  an  ioea  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  the  Emperor.  Tlie 
boy  accordingly  set  to  work,  and  selected 
the  libretto  of  "  La  Finta  SempHce,"  choos- 
ing probably  an  opera  buffa,  in  consequesee 
of  there  being  no  singers  in  Vienna  at  the 
time  capable  of  a  serious  opera.  The  wwk 
was  completed  almost  as  soon  as  proposed 
to  him,  but,  when  ready  for  the  stage,  mtn- 
agerial  ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  exer- 
cised to  devise  means  to  ruin  or  suppress  it. 
*'  The  whole  hell  of  music,"  writes  the  in- 
censed father,  "  has  bestirred  itself  to  pre- 
vent the  talent  of  a  child  from  being  known." 
The  opera  having  been  written  for  a  partic- 
ular company,  was  not  readily  available  for 
any  other,  and,  to  add  to  the  vexation  of  the 
father,  his  noble  friends  would  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  any  ill  feeling  against  Ub 
boy.  His  trouble  was  increas^  by  learning 
that  his  salary  at  Salzburg  was  suspeodeoi 
and  his  situation  in  danger,  but  on  being  re- 
quested to  return  refused,  adroitly  assigning 
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I  a  reason  his  determination  to  vindicate  bis 
oa*B  honor,  and  "  acquaint  the  world  what  a 
uracle  it  has  pleased  God  to  work  in  Salz- 
«rg."  The  poor  father,  however,  though 
i6  even  stated  his  grievances  to  the  Emperor 
imselfy  was  unable  to  obtain  any  redress 
rem  the  manager,  Affligio. 

But  our  indefatigable  genius  was  not  dis- 
onraged.  In  little  more  than  a  month  he 
fWM  ready  with  a  mass,  an  offertorium,  and 
I  ^  trumpet  concerto  for  a  boy,**  all  of  which 
rare  very  popular.  He  now  occupied  him- 
df  in  studying  the  higher  style  of  composi- 
ioo,  and  improving  himself  in  Italian.  Be- 
iig  appointed  concert  master  to  the  Arch- 
iuiop,  though  it  brought  him  little  honor 
r  profit,  he,  from  a  laudable  ambition  that 
t  ■Donid  not  be  a  mere  sinecure,  composed 
a  occasional  mass,  a  practice  which  he  in- 
laed  continued  tUl  he  was  twenty-two  years 
U. 

In  December,  1769,  Leopold  Mozart  start- 
dy  with  his  boy,  for  Italy,  on  a  holiday 
our.  The  Italians  seem  to  have  been  en- 
husiastic  in  their  admiration  of  our  young 
naaius,  the  churches  being  filled  to  hear  the 
ioy  organist,  and  on  one  occasion  at  a  mon- 
itCery  the  monks  were  compelled  to  conduct 
dm  to  the  organ  by  a  private  passage.  The 
lobility  invited  and  filed  them ;  a  private 
[entleman  had  Wolfgang's  portrait  painted ; 
ind  the  intoxicated  boy  wrote  home  to  his 
ister  a  madcap  letter,  full  of  lingual  play- 
nlneas  and  vivacity,  signing  himself  "  Thy 
abhful  brother,  Portez  vous  Inen  et  aimtz  moi 
C9^<ntr$**  Indeed,  his  letters  to  his  sister 
m  full  of  comicality  and  grotesque  fun.  In 
Nlf  of  them  he  tells  her  that  Gellert  "  is 
\miA,  and  since  his  death  has  written  no 
bore  poetry  ;^  in  another,  that  a  certain 
'wemnda  donna  "  has  a  presence  like  a  grena- 
lier  ;''*  in  another, "  Remember  me  to  Nandl, 
ind  tell  her  to  pray  for  me  lustily  ;"  in  an- 
other letter  he  writes,  **  Kiss  mamma's  hand 
or  me  1,000,000,000,000  times;"  and  in 
mother,  "  I  send  thee  a  hundred  busses  or 
■lacks  on  thy  wondrous  little  horse-face.'^ 

Arriving  at  length  at  Rome  during  the 
loly  Week, they  hurried  to  the  Sistine  Chap- 
il  to  hear  the  celebrated  *'  Miserere,"  by 
Ulegri,  a  production  so  highly  esteemed 
bat  the  musicians  were  forbidden,  under 
Nun  of  excommunication,  to  take  away  any 
mrt  of,  or  to  copy  it.  Young  Mozart,  how- 
rver,  was  quite  equal  to  the  difficulty,  for 
iQtwithstanding  that  the  music  was  compos- 
id  for  a  double  choir,  and  had  no  percep- 
ible  rhythm,  yet  two  visits  sufficed  to  com- 
pete the  task ;  his  MS.  bein?  concealed  in 


his  hat  during  the  second  hearing,  for  cor- 
recUon  and  completion.  The  feat  was  soon 
talked  of  in  Rome,  and  might  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  serious  consequences  had  not  the 
audacity  of  the  theft  and  the  genius  of  the 
thief  excited  the  admiration  of  the  people. 

From  Rome  they  went  to  Naples,  where 
their  concert  was  highly  successful,  and  no- 
bility and  royalty  heaped  upon  them  atten- 
tions and  applause.  Returning  to  Rome, 
and  thence  to  Bologna,  young  Mozart  was 
elected,  at  the  latter  place,  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society ;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Milan,  in  November,  set  to  work  on  an  op- 
era, ''  Mitridate,  Re  di  Ponto,"  which  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  write  for  the  ensuing 
Christmas.  After  a  few  obstacles,  arising 
from  the  want  of  confidence  of  the  prim& 
donna,  and  the  doubt  whether  so  young  a 
boy,  and  he  a  German,  could  write  an  Ital- 
ian opera,  it  was  produced,  and  was  triumph- 
ant. It  was  received  with  a  hurricane  of 
applause,  was  performed  twenty  times  con- 
secutively, and  the  result  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory to  the  manager  that  the  boy  was  im- 
mediately commissioned  to  compose  another. 
Leaving  Milan,  they  returned  by  way  of 
Venice  and  Padua,  and  reached  home  to- 
wards the  end  of  March,  1771. 

On  his  arrival,  young  Wolfgang  found 
another  commission  awaiting  him  from  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  to  compose  a  grand  dramatic  seren- 
ata  in  honor  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  veteran  Hasse 
being  also  engaged  to  write  an  opera  for  the 
same  occasion.  In  October  both  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  serenata,  '*  Ascanis  in  Alba," 
seems  to  have  been  sin^arly  successful,  so 
much  BO,  indeed,  that  the  elder  Mozart  writes 
that ''  it  has  knocked  Hasse's  opera  on  the 
head."  His  aged  rival,  on  hearing  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  serenata,  himself  declared 
publicly,  "  This  boy  will  throw  us  all  into 
the  shade." 

A  new  Archbishop  being  elected  to  the 
government  of  Salzburg,  Mozart  composed  a 
serenata  in  honor  of  his  new  master,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  seven  orchestral 
symphonies,  divertimentos,  drc.  It  was 
about  this  time,  and  for  a  similar  occasion, 
that  the  celebrated  grand  fuge  "  Pignus  fu- 
turse  fflorise"  was  composed. 

In  October,  1772,  Wolfgang  again  set  off, 
with  his  father,  for  Milan,  \n  order  to  super- 
intend the  getting  up  of  his  promised  opera, 
"Lucio  SilTa."  After  many  vexatious  de- 
lays, the  opera  was  produced,  but  certainly 
under  very   disadvantageous  circumBtan9e8. 
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On  the  eTening  of  its  productioo,  a  delay  of 
Dot  less  than  three  hours  took  place,  and  it 
was  two  ID  the  morDiDg  before  the  curtaio, 
which  did  Dot  rise  till  eight,  desceDded.  This 
terrible  ordeal,  however,  it  survi^d,  and  had 
a  run  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  nights. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  year  we  find 
the  two  Mozarts  again  at  Vienna,  where 
they  made  a  siay  of  about  two  months. 
During  this  year  Wolfgang  seems  chiefly  to 
have  employed  himself  in  the  composition  of 
quartets  and  quintets.  The  following 
Christmas  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he 
wrote  the  opera  bufi^  '*  La  Finta  Giardin- 
iera,"  for  the  carnival,  a  work  interesting  as 
manifesting  a  dramatic  power  beyond  any- 
thing he  had  as  yet  written.  Its  success 
was  complete,  the  very  orchestra  declaring 
"  they  had  never  heard  a  more  attractive 
composition,  the  airs  being  all  beautiful  with- 
out exception."  During  this  visit  he  also 
composed  two  grand  masses,  and  some  other 
church  music. 

The  following  year  was  distinguished  by 
the  composition  of"  II  Re  Pastore,''  a  seren- 
ata  composed  in  honor  of  the  visit  to  Salz- 
burg by  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  The 
patronage  of  the  Archbishop  seems,  howev- 
er, to  have  been  of  merely  nominal  value, 
and  it  appears  scarcely  credible  that  a  ge- 
nius 80  great,  and  an  industry  so  unwearied, 
should  have  been  valued  at  a  salary  of  about 
one  ffuinea  per  annum.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  we  find  the  elder  Mozart,  in  utter  dis- 
gust at  such  illiberality,  planning  about  this 
&me  the  resignation  of  his  son's  office,  and 
determining  to  proceed  on  a  tour  in  search 
of  an  appointment  for  him  elsewhere.  The 
mother  and  son  consequently  left  Salzburg 
in  September,  1777,  to  try  their  fortune  in 
Munich. 

Munich,  however,  in  spite  of  the  plaudits 
of  the  great,  proved  but  a  barren  field,  and 
Mozart  and  his  mother  determined  to  try 
Augsburg.  The  genius  that  had  converted 
the  child  into  a  prodigy,  was  now,  to  a  list- 
less and  novelty-seeking  public,  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  excite  interest  in  the  man,  and  he 
was  continually  advised  to  travel  in  Italy 
and  get  fame  !  Our  aspirant,  however,  was 
not  discouraged  ;  and  on  one  occasion  being 
stared  at  by  the  people  during  a  rehearsal, 
exclaimed,  "  They  think,  because  I  am  little 
and  young,  that  nothing  great  or  old  can  be 
in  me ;   but  they  shall  soon  see  /** 

Proceeding  on  to  Mannheim,  the  residence 
of  another  German  Elector,  he  found  that 
envy  and  jealousy  had  been  busy  in  throw- 
ing every  possible  impediment  in  his  way. 


The  Elector  and  his  la^y  were  delifirhied,  and 
a  handsome  gold  watch  (he  had  already  had 
five  presented  to  him)  was  pressed  on  hit 
acceptance ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Abb6 
Vogler,  the  second  kappeUmeister^  was  ad- 
verse, and  the  conceited  orchestra  seem  to 
have  Judged  him  rather  by  the  insignificaoce 
of  his  figure  than  the  greatness  of  Us 
genius. 

If  Mannheim,  however,  disappointed  his 
expectations  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it 
possessed  one  object  of  attraction  which  sot* 
tained  him  amid  the  severest  disappointmeoti 
— a  certain  Mademoiselle  Weber,  with  whom 
he  fell  earnestly  in  love.  This  young  lady 
was  only  fifteen,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  but 
worthy  German,  and  was  a  fine  singer. 
With  her  and  her  father  he,  paid  a  yisit  fora 
few  days  to  the  Princess  of  Weilburg,  a  cele- 
brated amateur,  at  Kircheim-Poland,  where 
he  passed  the  brief  time  delightfully. 

In  the  sprinflTof  1778,  Wolfgang,  with  his 
mother,  arrived  in  Farb,  whither  he  relue- 
tanily  betook  hipaself  with  the  intention  of 
gaining  a  subsistence  by  teaching — a  step 
which  seems  to  have  been  taken  through  the 
urgent  counsel  of  his  sagacious  father,  who 
appears  to  have  thought  teaching  a  far  more 
likely  way  of  obtaininc^  a  living  than  com- 
posing. It  was  impossible,  however,  for  him 
entirely  to  sink  the  composer  in  the  teaeher> 
and  he  had  scarcely  settled  in  Paris  before 
he  was  busy  in  choruses,  concertos,  and  aa 
opera.  Inyitations  multiplied  rapidly,  but 
visiting  was  expensive  in  such  a  city  as  Paris* 
and  at  the  approach  of  winter  he  could  only 
boast  of  having  work  enough  to  carry  him 
through  it,  and  three  pupils.  It  is  true  the 
organistship  at  Versailles  was  offered  him,  at 
a  salary  of  2,000  livres  per  annum,  with  per- 
mission of  absence  during  six  months  of  the 
year.     It  was,  however,  declined. 

The  death  of  Mozart's  excellent  mother^ 
in  July  of  this  year  (1778),  threw  a  dark 
shadow  on  his  path,  and  brought  out  the 
tenderness  and  fortitude  of  his  character  in  a 
manner  very  honorable  to  him  as  a  son  and 
a  man.  This  sad  event  also  greatly  increas- 
ed the  anxiety  of  the  elder  Mozart  for  hioit 
since  young,  inexperienced,  and  now  alone, 
he  was  thus  left  surrounded  by  the  not  very 
elevating  influences  of  the  gayest  capital  hi 
Europe.  He  accordingly  pressed  him  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  Salzburg ;  and  the  Arch- 
bishop having  engaged  Wolfgang  at  a  salary 
of  500  florins  per  annum,  and  (perhaps  not 
less  attractive)  Mademoiselle  Weber  being 
about  to  sing  there  by  invitation  of  the  Court, 
he  quitted  ruris  about  two  months  after  the 
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daatb  of  his  mother.  Oo  his  road  home  he 
gsTe  concerts,  but  with  very  little  success, 
tad  on  his  arriviil  at  Munich  found  that 
ICademoiselle  Weber  had  changed  her  mind, 
and  received  him  very  coldly.  Our  young 
genius  seems,  however,  to  have  speedily  re- 
eonciled  himself  to  his  loss,  and  found  a  sub- 
stitute  for  Aloysia  in  her  younger  sister  Con- 
Btance,  who  became  his  pupil  and  eventually 
hb  wife. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1779,  Wolf- 
gang rejoined  his  father  at  Salaburg,  and 
was  soon  enrolled  in  the  court  calendar  of 
that  city  as  court  and  cathedral  orffanist.  A 
nutts  and  some  symphonies,  probaluy  written 
to  please  the  Court  rather  than  himself,  were 
rapidly  produced,  but  his  mind  was  evidently 
humming  more  and  more  turned  to  dramatic 
cmnposition.  About  this  time  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  requiring  an  opera  seria  for  the  en- 
suing carnival,  sent  him  an  order  to  compose 
one,  and  '*  Idomeneo"  was  the  subject  select- 
ed. The  Archbishop's  consent  having  been 
gained,  he  set  to  work  with  his  usual  enthusi- 
asm, and  on  his  arrival  at  Munich  conraienc- 
ed  composing,  as  he  seldom  composed  his 
solos  till  he  knew  who  were  to  be  the  sing- 
ers. Here  he  drilled  the  orchestra,  practic- 
ed the  chorus,  planned  the  action,  suggested 
the  stage  effects,  with  a  self-reliance  aston- 
ishing in  a  youth  of  five-and-twenty.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  opera  was  ready,  and  though 
Ub  aolo  vocalists  seem  to  have  been  not  the 
most  capable,  yet  the  fine  instrumentalists 
who  composed  the  orchestra  were  in  raptures 
irith  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  music, 
and  at  the  end  of  January  in  the  following 
jear  it  was  produced,  with  immense  ap- 
plause, to  an  audience  made  up  partly  of  his 
fellow -townsmen  attracted  from  Salzburg  to 
hear  it.  Wolfgang  was  highly  gratified  at 
the  success  of  his  opera,  and  seems  to  have 
been  passing  his  time  at  Munich,  in  compa- 
ny with  the  gifted  instrumentalists  there, 
very  happily,  and  with  no  desire  to  leave. 
His  leave  of  absence,  however,  had  long  since 
expired,  and  at  length,  in  March,  1781,  he 
was  commanded  to  follow  the  court  of  Salz- 
burg to  Vienna. 

To  Vienna  young  Mozart  accordingly  went, 
|>nt  only  to  endure  fresh  indignities  from  his 
prelatic  patron.  At  table  he  was  seated, 
above  the  cooks  certainly,  but  below  the  val- 
ats,  was  compelled  to  abandon  every  chance 
of  publicitv  or  emolument,  and  was  at  length 
told  to  take  himself  off.  This  he  was  not 
long  in  doing,  and  for  four  or  five  years  he 
earned  a  living  in  the  city  and  its  neighbor- 
hood by  giving  music  lessons  at  five  shillings 


ger  lesson.  His  inventive  powers,  however, 
e  did  not  allow  to  He  dormant.  The  very 
same  year  of  his  departure  from  his  patron 
he  set  to  work  on  the  opera  "  Die  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Seratl,*'  which  was  produced  with 
great  success  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year. 

Constance  Weber,  whom  we  have  already 
introduced  to  .the  reader,  became,  about  a 
month  after  the  production  of  this  opera, 
Mozart's  wife.  Her  constitution  was  delicate, 
and  her  illnesses,  and  the  increase  of  a  young 
family,  soon  reduced  him  to  a  very  embar- 
rassed condition.  So  straitened,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  been  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
young  couple  that  Mozart  was  arrested,  with- 
in a  year  after  his  marriage,  for  a  debt  of 
thirty  florins,  while  starting  with  his  wife  to 
visit  his  father  at  Salzburg.  His  difficulties, 
however,  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  wont- 
ed gayety,  and  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his 
youth  he  seems  to  have  experienced  the 
greatest  delight.  The  fine  scenery,  too,  on 
the  road,  excited  his  musical  imagination  so 
much  that  he  was  continually  singing  or 
humming,  exclaiming,  *'  Oh,  if  I  had  but  the 
thema  on  paper  1" 

On  arriving  at  Salzburg,  he-  set  to  work 
to  complete  a  votive  msk^s  already  begun, 
and  to  write  some  duets  for  poor  Michael 
Haydn,  who  during  a  severe  illness  had  been 
commanded  by  his  patron  to  compose  them 
by  a  certain  day,  on  pain  of  losing  his  salary. 
These  duets,  written  under  such  interesting 
circumstances,  were  presented  in  the  name 
of  Haydn,  and  were  never  claimed  by  Mozart. 
After  occupyiug  himself  with  two  Italian 
operas,  which,  on  review,  were  suppressed, 
Mozart  returned  to  Vienna.  Here  he  found 
assembled,  in  the  spring  of  1 784,  Paesiello, 
Sarti,  Stephen  Storace,  and  Michael  Kelly, 
and  his  engagements  became  very  numerous. 
By  these  he  was  pressed  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land, a  project  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
with  great  favor. 

Except  producing  a  quartet,  the  whole  of 
1784  was  passed  in  the  dull  routine  of  teach- 
ing, an  occupation  the  emolument  of  which 
was  considerable.  This  year,  however,  was 
by  no  means  an  uneventful  one  to  Mozart, 
as  during  its  course  his  old  friend  Padre 
Martini  died,  and  his  sister  married.  His 
delicate  health  now  caused  some  uneasiness 
to  his  family  and  friends,  and  it  was  suggest* 
ed  by  his  medical  advisers  that  he  should 
stand  at  his  desk  to  compose,  instead  of  sil- 
ting. It  is  probable  that  billiards,  for  the 
love  of  which  Mozart  has  been  so  much  re- 
proached, were   introduced  into  his  house 
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about  this  time,  merelr  as  affording  him  ne- 
cessary exercise  and  relaxation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year, 
1785,  Mozart  gave  six  subscription  concerts, 
with  great  success.  On  one  occasion,  after 
he  had  performed  a  new  concerto,  before  the' 
Court,  at  the  Opera,  the  Emperor  took  off  his 
hat  to  him  as  the  musician  retired,  crying  out 
"Bravo,  Mozart."  The  father,  who  had 
come  over  from  Salzburg  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  be  the  guest  of  his  son,  met  the  celebrated 
Joseph  Haydn  for  the  first  time.  To  the 
inquiry,  what  he  thought  of  his  son,  the 
veteran  genius  replied,  "  I  must  tell  you*  be- 
fore Grod  and  as  an  honest  man,  that  I  think 
your  son  the  greatest  composer  I  ever  heard 
of;  besides  bis  taste  he  has  a  profound 
knowledge  of  composition."  His  father 
shortly  after  left  him  to  return  to  Salzburg, 
and  the  father  and  son  never  met  again. 

The  spring  of  1785  produced  Mozart's 
cantata  *•  Davidde  Penitente,"  a  work  which, 
for  its  originality  and  dignity,  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Germany,  though  little  known 
in  England.  The  following  April  he  com- 
mence the  score  of  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro," 
for  which  he  had  been  preparing  the  previ- 
ous six  months,  and  which  was  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  entire 
opera  was  written  in  the  course  of  the  month, 
and  so  absorbed  was  he  in  his  work,  thac  the 
celebrated  finale  of  the  second  act,  consisting 
of  six  grand  pieces,  was  composed  in  two 
nights  and  a  day,  during  which  he  wrote 
without  intermission.  This  portracted  ap- 
plication was,  however,  too  much  for  him, 
for,  during  the  second  night,  when  within  a 
few  pages  of  its  completion,  he  was  seized 
with  illness,  and  compelled  to  desist.  After 
a  contest  with  two  rival  composers  for  pre- 
cedence, who  had  each  a  new  opera  just 
ready,  it  was  produced,  though  not  till  the 
Emperor  himself  had  interposed  between  the 
rival  artists,  deciding  in  favor  of  *'  Figaro." 
Kelly,  the  composer,  has  given  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Mozart,  as  he  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  the  first  rehearsal,  in  his  crimson 
pelisse  and  gold- laced  cocked  head ;  and  the 
delight  of  the  orchestra.  On  the  evening  of 
its  production  a  cabal  arose  among  the  sing- 
ers, and  Mozart  was  compelled,  during  the 
first  and  second  acts,  to  go  to  the  box  of  the 
Emperor,  and  appeal  to  him  to  interfere. 
The  opera  was  highly  successful,  but  party 
intrigue  and  professional  jealousy  appear  to 
have  been  too  strong  for  him  ;  and  the  prof- 
its of  the  third  representation,  which  were 
to  have  been  his  own,  proved  so  inconsider- 


able, that,  in  disgiiat^  he  reaolved  at  first 
never  asain  to  produce  an  opera  at  Ylenaa. 

The  ill  success,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of 
^  Fiffaro,"  revived  in  Moaart's  mind  his  loiu^ 
cherished  plan  of  settfinff  in  England,  so 
fully  was  he  determined  that  eyerything  was 
packed  up  for  the  departure,  when  &  ap- 
pointment as  chamber  composer  to  the  Em- 
peror, with  a  pension,  took  place,  and  broke 
up  his  schemes. 

During  the  winter  of  1786,  Mozart  produc- 
ed some  of  his  finest  symphonies  at  lus 
concerts.  Just  at  this  time  Beethoven,  then 
a  mere  youth,  had  come  on  a  visit  U>  Viennay 
where,  mdeed,  he  finally  settled,  after  Mo- 
zart's death.  For  a  short  time  Beethoven 
became  his  pupil ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  on 
one  occasion,  while  the  former  was  extempo* 
rizing  on  a  subject  his  master  had  given  him« 
Mozart  said  to  some  by-standers,  "  Listen  to 
that  young  man  ;  he  will  some  day  make  a 
noise  in  the  world."  Among  his  oomposi- 
tions  at  this  period  were  his  symphony  in  D, 
and  his  pianoforte  concerto  in  C. 

If  the  success  of  "  Figaro,"  however,  was 
small  at  Vienna,  it  was  unexampled  at 
Prague.  Here  Mozart  had  been  invited  by 
Count  Thun,  a  distinguished  connoisseur,  and 
"  Figaro  "  was  produced  at  the  theatre  amid 
the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  By  its 
means  the  theati'e  was  rescued  from  its  em- 
barrassments, while  the  opera  was  soon  arrang- 
ed in  every  conceivable  form,  and  its  melodies 
echoed  in  every  street,  and  at  the  door  of 
every  beer-shop.  So  greatly  was  Mozart  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  "Figaro"  in 
Prague,  that  he  remarked  to  Bondbii,  the 
manager  of  the  theatre,  "  As  the  Bohemians 
understand  me  so  well,  I  must  write  an  opera 
on  purpose  for  them."  The  manager  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  entered  into  a  contract 
with  him  on  the  spot,  to  produce  an  opera 
for  his  theatre  for  the  following  winter.  It 
proved,  in  course  of  time,  an  opera  indeed—- 
no  other  than  "  II  Don  Giovanni" 

After  a  few  weeks,  spent  chiefly  in  the  not 
unprofitable  employment  of  composing  dance 
music,  Mozart  returned  to  Vienna,  where, 
shortly  afterwards,  the  melancholy  Udings 
reached  him  of  the  death  of  his  father,  at 
Salzburg. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  (1787)  found 
Mozart  at  the  country  house  of  a  friend,  in 
whose  summer-house  he  composed  serenades 
and  sonatas.  Not  a  bar  of  *'  Don  Giovanni " 
had  as  yet  been  written ;  but  as  he  had  thor- 
oughly digested  the  subject  in  his  mind,  he 
set  off  again  for  Prague,  taking  his  wife  with 
him.    Here,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Doa- 
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lek,  who  lived  at  a  vineyard  near  the  city, 
heneath  the  tempered  rays  of  an  autamnal 
tan,  and  in  the  open  air,  **  Don  Oiovanni " 
was  composed.  As,  daring  his  stay,  there 
were  many  gnests,  there  was  abundance  of 
talk  and  laughter,  but  Mozart  pursued  hm 
work,  and  even  joined  in  their  bowl  playing, 
risbff  up  from  his  labors  when  it  came  round 
to  hia  turn  to  play.     In  about  six  weeks  the 

2iera  was  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
e  overture.  The  short  week  allowed  for 
the  stage  rehearsals  had  almost  expired,  and 
the  evening  before  its  performance  was  spent 
by  Mozart  among  a  large  party  assembled  in 
fte  house  of  his  host.  During  the  evening 
in  anxious  friend  remarked  to  him  that  the 
opera  was  to  be  performed  on  tbeTmorrow, 
and  that  the  overture  was  not  yet  written. 
He  seemed  to  think  awhile,  and  about  mid- 
i^ht  retired  to  his  room,  desiring  his  wife  to 
make  some  punch,  and  to  stay  with  him  to 
Iwep  him  awake.  She  told  him  fairy  tales 
and  comical  stories,  at  which  he  laughed  ex- 
cessively. The  punch  made  him  so  sleepy 
that  he  could  only  go  on  while  his  wife  con- 
tinued talking.  At  length  he  became  so  fa- 
tigued that  she  persuaded  him  to  take  some 
rest,  promising  to  wake  him  in  an  hour.  He 
slept  so  soundly,  however,  that  she  did  not 
like  to  wake  him  till  five,  twa  hours  after- 
wards. He  had  appointed  the  music  copiers 
to  come  at  seven,  and  by  the  time  they  arriv- 
ed the  overture  was  completed.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  themselves  very  dili- 

Snt,  for  in  the  evening  the  opera,  which 
ould  have  commenced  at  seven,  was  delay- 
ad  for  the  overture  till  nearly  eight,  when 
the  parts,  covered  with  sand,  were  hurriedly 
brought  into  the  orchestra,  and  Mozart  him- 
self entered  to  take  his  place  as  conductor. 
The  overture  commenced,  but,  although  quite 
unrehearsed,  it  pleased  the  audience  so  much 
that  they  with  diflSculty  suppressed  their 
emotions.  Thus  was  produced  his  dramatic 
eMrfcTamvre  ;  '*  of  all  musical  romances,"  as 
his  biographer,  Mr.  Holmes,  remarks,  "  cer- 
tainly the  first."  The  pay  for  this  work  of 
genius  was  the  paltry  sum  of  about  100  du- 
cats ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  "  Tarrare," 
of  Salieri,  an  opera  now  nearly  forgotten, 
which  was  brought  out  at  Vienna  with  '*  Don 
Giovanni,"  was  far  more  popular. 

The  Emperor  Joseph,  afraid  that  Mozart 
would  altogether  abandon  Vienna,  determin- 
ed to  propitiate  him  by  appointing  him  cham- 
ber composer  to  the  Court,  with  the  annual 
salary  of  800  florins.  The  office  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  afforded  him  little  gratification, 
as  there  was  no  duty  to  perform,  and  no  rep- 


utation to  be  made ;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
sent  the  following  in  a  note  with  the  receipt, 
"Too  much  for  what  I  do;  too  little  for 
what  I  could  do." 

During  the  year  of  1788,  Mozart  remained 
at  Vienna,  writing  music  for  the  court  balls. 
Three  symphonies,  also,among  which  was  the 
celebrated  Jupiter  symphony,  were  composed 
this  year.  The  two  following  years  his  pen 
seems  to  have  been  comparatively  idle,  prob- 
ably owin^  to  dejection  induced  by  sickness 
and  pecuniary  perplexity.  His  absence  from 
Vienna  was  often  owing  to  the  clamor  of 
creditors,  and  he  seems  to  have  sought  a 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  trials  in  the 
society  of  convivial  friends,  and  in  masquer- 
ades and  balls,  to  which  his  grreat  love  of 
dancing  specially  inclined  him.  The  purity 
which  characterized  his  earlier  years  seems 
to  have  been  at  this  period  not  altogether 
untarnished,  though  he  still  retained  the 
warmest  affection  for  his  wife  and  home. 
During  this  year  he  appears  to  have  made 
Handel's  choruses  his  chief  study,  and  among 
other  diverse  compositions,  to  have  written 
additional  accompaniments  to  his  "  Acis  and 
Galatea." 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Mo- 
zart's genius  was  employed  in  enriching  the 
score  of  "  The  Messiah."  In  April,  he  left 
Vienna  on  a  tour,  and  while  at  Prague  enter- 
ed into  an  agreement  to  produce  an  opera 
for  the  theatre  during  the  following  autumn 
for  200  ducats,  a  sum  double  his  usual  price. 
The  opera,  thus  originated,  was  the  celebrat- 
ed "  Cosi  fan  tutte."  About  this  time  Mo- 
zart had  the  honor  of  playing  before  the 
King  (Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia), 
who  delightedly  listened  almost  daily  to  bis 
extempore  fanta9ias,or  engaged  him  to  perform 
in  quartets,  with  select  players.  So  greatly 
pleased,  indeed,  was  the  King,  that  he  offer- 
ed him  a  pension  of  3,000  dollars  a  year  on 
condition  of  his  remaining  at  Berlin  to  super- 
intend the  royal  orchestra  there.  Whatever 
were  his  reasons,  he  did  not  accept  this 
tempting  offer,  and  still  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Emperor  Joseph. 

In  1790,  "Cosi  fan  tuite,"  the  opera 
above  alluded  to,  was  brought  out  at  Vienna, 
but  with  no  remarkable  success.  The  sum- 
mer found  him  busily  occupied  in  composing 
additional  accompaniments  for  Handel's 
''Alexander's  Feast'' and  the  «  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day  ;"  and  the  autumn  immersed  in 
pecuniary  difficulties  so  great,  that,  before 
he  could  make  a  journey  to  Frankfort,  his 
wife  was  compelled  to  part  with  some  of  her 
jewels.    H»  buoyant  spirits,  however,  even 
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10  such  ciroumsUnces,  ■eem  by  no  means  to 
have  forsnkeo  him.  At  the  end  of  an  anx- 
ious letter  to  bis  wife,  he  writes  the  follow- 
ing postscript :  "  In  writing  the  foregoing 
page,  many  tears  fell  on  the  paper.  Now 
let  us  be  merry.  Prepare  yourself;  the 
kisses  begin  to  fly  about  amazingly.  Teufel ! 
here's  a  crowd  of  them.  Ha  !  ha  I  I  just 
now  caught  three  that  were  delicious.'' 

During  the  last  y^ar  of  Mozart's  life,  (1701,) 
he  seems  to  have  labored  with  an  assiduity 
greater  than  ever.  For  the  carnival,  he  com- 
posed no  less  than  thirty- five  minuets  and 
other  dances  in  six  weeks,  during  January 
and  February.  Among  these  are  the  waltzes 
commonly  known  as  Mozart's.  During  May 
he  was  applied  to  by  an  embarrassed  man- 
ager to  compose  an  opera  for  him,  and,  a  few 
weeks  after,  assenting  to  write  it  on  very 
liberal  terms,  "  Zauberflote  "  was  produced. 
Its  success  was  great,  and  its  reputation 
spread  rapidly  all  over  Germany  ;  but  what- 
ever gain  it  brought  to  tk^  manager,  very 
little  benefit  accrued  to  Mozart. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  Mozart's  life  that 
the  biogular  incident  occurred,  so  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  "  Requiem.'' 
Early  in  August  of  this  year,  a  stranger 
called  on  him  with  an  unsigned  letter,  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  inquire  whether  he 
would  compose  a  Requiem,  and,  if  so,  by 
what  time  and  at  what  price.  The  stranger 
was  very  flattering  and  mysterious  in  his 
manner ;  and  on  his  departure,  Mozart,  who 
never  engaged  in  anything  without  consult- 
ing his  wife,  related  to  her  the  singular  prop- 
osition. Mozart  was  by  no  means  unwilling 
to  attempt  this  style  of  composition,  and  his 
wife  urging  him  to  try  it,  he  wrote  an  assent 
and  stated  his  terms,  excusing  himself  from 
naming  the  precise  date  for  its  completion, 
but  requesting  to  know  where  it  should  be 
sent  when  finished.  His  visitant  returned  in 
a  few  days,  paid  him  twenty-five  ducats,  half 
the  sum  demanded,  in  advance,  and  told  Mo- 
zart that,  in  consideration  of  his  moderate 
price,  he  might  expect  a  present  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  He  was  also  directed 
to  m<ike  no  attempt  to  discover  his  employer, 
as  it  would  be  in  vain.  On  his  departure 
Mozart  fell  into  a  profound  reverie,  after 
which  he  suddenly  called  for  his  writing  ma- 
terials and  began  to  write.  He  had  not  done 
much,  however,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
receiving  the  commission  to  compose  the 
opera  for  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  at  Prague,  which  was  now  wanted 
forthwith.  On  the  18th  of  the  next  month 
he  started,  with  his  wife,  for  that  city,  com- 
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menoed  the  compoahioa  in  fait  eaniage,  and 
finished  it  at  Prague,  in. eighteen  days.  Thej 
were  just  stepping  into  the  travelling  carriage 
when  the  stranger  suddenly  reappeared,  sod 
inquired,  "  How  will  the  Requiem  proceed 
now?"  Mozart  excused  his  journey  on  the  plei 
of  necessity,  and  the  impossibility  of  giving 
notice  of  it  to  his  employer ;  bat,  expresaisg 
his  determination  to  proceed  with  the  mm 
immediately  on  his  return,  the  stranger  ap- 
peared satisfied  and  departed. 

Mozart,  whose  health  had  for  some  iimd 
past  been  rapidly  failing  him,  was  ill  daring 
the  whole  of  his  visit  to  Prague,  and  con — 
stantly  took  medicine.  He  was  pale  and  mek." 
ancholy,  and  only  revived  occasionally 
in  cheerful  society.  Under  such  circa 
stances,  "  La  Clemenza  di  'Hto,*'  the  ope 
above  alluded  to,  was  composed,  and 
produced  early  in  September.  It  was  re  - 
ceived  somewhat  coldly,  but  the  inhabitantag 
of  Prague  were  just  at  this  time  stn 
with  the  gaieties  of  a  coronation.  The  "Zan 
berflote,"  which  was  produced  at  Yienni 
about  three  weeks  afterwards,  was  far  mor 
successful. 

Mozart's  health  became  worse.  He  coal 
no  longer  attend  the  theatre  to  conduct  hi 
opera.  But,  though  confined  to  his  hoose,. 
he  would  place  his  watch  by  his  side,  and  in^ 
imagination  follow  the  performance  througL 
the  evening,  saying,  '*  Now  the  filrst  act  is 
over,"  "  ^w  they  are  singing  such  an  air  ;"* 
and  then  he  would  ponder  over  his  apprcwich- 
ing  end.  During  this  time  he  was  at  work 
with  the  Requiem,  partly  at  home,  but  more 
commonly  in  a  friend^s  garden,  and  he  was 
observed  to  be  unusually  silent  and  dejected. 
His  wife,  hoping  to  distract  his  attenUon,  en- 
gaged his  friends  to  call  as  though  by  chance, 
but  nothing  seemed  to  rouse  him.  One  day 
his  wife  drove  out  with  him,  and  on  reach- 
ing a  retired  spot,  Mozart  began  to  talk  of 
death,  and  said  he  was  writing  the  Requiem 
for  himself.  His  wife  endeavoring  to  talk 
him  out  of  his  fancies,  he,  with  tears,  replied : 
"  No,  no ;  I  am  too  well  convinced  that  I  can- 
not last  long.  I  have  certainly  been  poisoned. 
I  cannot  rid  myself  of  this  idea."  The 
score  of  the  Requiem  was  removed,  by  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  and  his  health  for 
awhile  improved  ;  but  his  family  could  not 
long  keep  it  from  him,  and  his  illness  re- 
turned. 

It  is  sad  to  find  that  just  as  Mozart's  pro- 
tracted struggles  for  competency  were  begin- 
ning to  tell,  his  health  was  rapidly  ainkmg, 
and  his  hours  in  this  world  became  number- 
ed.   On  his  return  from  Prague  he  found  a 
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kapellmeister-ship  awaiting  him,  and  com- 
muions  from  Holland  and  Hungary,  which, 
VBL  addition  to  his  theatrical  engagements, 
voold  hare  insured  him  a  competent  income. 
\       But  it  was  too  late :  his  hands  and  feet  be- 
i       gni  to  swell ;  he  was  seized  with  sickness, 
[       aid  became  almost  incapable  of  motion.     In 
'       this  state  he  was  removed  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose  again.     Thus  he  lay  for 
a  fortnight,  his  intellectual  faculties  remain- 
ing unimpaired.     The  idea  of  leaving  his 
wie  and  children  unprovided  for,  greatly  dis- 
tressed htm. 

"  The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,'*  was 
strikingly  illustrated  in  Mozart's  last  illness. 
^6  Kequiem  lay  almost  continually  on  his 
led,  and  a  professional  friend  received  his 
instructions   as  to   particular  effects  to   be 
produced.     One  of  his  last  efforts  was  an 
attempt  to  explain  to  his  fiiend,  by  blowing 
oit  his  cheeks,  an  effect  of  the  drums.     At 
two  o'clock  the  same  day  some  professional 
fiienda  called  on  him.     He  desired  the  score 
of  the  Reauiem  to  be  brought,  and  it  was 
nmg  by  his  friends  around  his  bed,  he  him- 
self flinging  the  alto  part.    They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  Mozart  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  score  was  laid  aside.    Throughout 
the  day  he  thought  he  was  dying,  the  more 
especially  as  his  physicians  faaa  from  the 
first  given  him  little  hope  of  recovery. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1791,  Mozart's 
mter-in-law  returned,  onlv  to  witness  his 
death.  As  she  approached  his  bed,  he  said, 
**  It  is  well  that  you  are  here ;  you  must 
stay  to-night  and  see  me  die."  8he  endeav- 
ored  to  cheer  him,  but  he  replied,  <*The 
taste  of  death  is  already  on  my  tongue — / 
UuU  death V  On  the  bed  lav  the  Requiem,  and 
Mosart  was  still  giving  airections  as  to  its 

Crformance.  He  called  his  wife,  and  made 
r  promise  to  keep  his  death  secret  for 
awhilefrom  every  one  buthisfiiend  Albrechts^ 
berger,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  ob- 
tain the  vacant  kapellmeislership.  As  he 
looked  over  the  Requiem  for  the  last  time,  he 
said,  with  tears,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I 
was  writing  this  for  myself  ?"  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  physician,  cold  applications  were 
ordered  to  his  burning  head,  delirium  suc- 
ceeded, and  after  remaining  in  this  state  for 
two  hours,  at  midnight  he  died,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five  years  and  ten  months.  His 
remains  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Marier  Linie,  near  Vienna,  where  his  friends 
Albrechtsberger  and  Joseph  Haydn  were 
afterwards  buried.  So  little  ceremony  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  the  matter,  that,  no 
memorial  marking  the  grave,  the  sexton. 


some  seventeen  years  afterwards,  was  unable 
to  point  out  the  precise  spot  of  the  interment. 

Of  Mozart's  six  children — four  boys  and 
two  girls — two  boys  alone  grew  to  manhood, 
the  younger  of  whom  followed  his  father's 
profession. 

His  widow,  struggling  with  difficulties  for 
several  years,  married  M.  Von  Nissen,  aulic 
councillor  to  the  King  of  Demark.  Madame 
Sonnenberg,  Mozart's  sister  (Nannerl),  lived 
at  Salzburg,  an  aged  widow,  till  her  death  in 
1830,  in  very  poor  circumstances.  She  was 
visited  by  the  Novellos  the  year  previous, 
who  found  her  lodged  in  a  small  room,  bed 
ridden,  and  quite  blind.  The  old  clavichord 
on  which  the  brother  and  sister  had  so  often 
played  duets  together,  was  still  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  on  its  desk  some  of  his  composi- 
tions which  she  had  been  playing  over  just 
before  her  illness. 

Mozart's  manner  of  composing  was  very 
singular.  It  was  not  always  necessary  for 
him  to  withdraw  from  society  in  order  to  pur- 
sue his  compositions ;  but  he  would  often, 
during  a  game  at  bowls  or  billiards,  or  sur- 
rounded by  noisy  company,  mentally  com- 
pose, as  though  in  the  most  complete  seclu- 
sion. When  full  of  a  theme,  he  could  not 
remain  quiet,  but  while  washing  his  hands  in 
the  morning,  would  walk  about  his  room, 
kicking  one  foot  against  the  other,  lost  in 
thought.  At  table  he  would  fasten  his  nap- 
kin by  the  corners,  and  make  grimaces  while 
he  drew  it  backwards  and  forwards  across 
his  mouth.  He  was  fond  of  composing  in 
the  open  air,  and  many  of  his  works  were 
written  in  a  garden  summer-house.  "  Don 
Giovanni"  was  composed  on  a  bowling-green, 
and  the  "  Requiem"  in  a  garden.  "  (low  vex- 
atious," he  on  one  occasion  exclaimed  to  his 
wife,  '*  to  be  obliged  to  batch  all  one's  con- 
ceptions within  doors!"  The  airs  to  his 
operas  were  seldom  composed  till  he  knew 
who  were  to  sing  them,  in  order  that  he 
might  adapt  his  melodies  to  the  voice  of  the 
singer.  To  these  he  was  most  accommodat- 
ing ;  shortening  passages,  amplifying,  or  even 
re-writing  again  and  again,  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  good-humor,  in  order  to  please 
them. 

In  person,  Mozart  was  remarkably  small, 
very  thin  and  pale,  and  had  an  abundance  of 
fair  hair,  fine  in  texture,  of  which  he  was 
somewhat  vain.  His  hands,  which  were  very 
white,  were  small  and  well  proportioned.  He 
was  unsuspicious  and  generous,  and  always 
ready  to  oblige.  Of  dancing  he  was  enthusi- 
astically fond,  often  protesting  that  his  taste 
lay  in  that  direction  rather  than  music. 
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So  numerous  were  Mozart's  compositions, 
that  although  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
his  death,  his  productions,  prhited  from  the 
MS.,  are  continually  heing  published.  How- 
ever he  may  have  been  exceeded  by  some 


composers  in  sublimity,  patfios,  orgraodevi 
it  is  certain  that  in  rapidity  of  compoii|ja^ 
universality  of  gemus*  and  Yolnminoii 
achievements,  he  has  never  been  eqoalM.  , 
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Tub  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  the  only  member  of  the  present  Cabinet 
who  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to,  or 
rather  who  has  sprung  from,  the  middle  ranks 
of  the  people.  All  the  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  belong  to  the  aristocratic  class. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  more  obscure  in 
his  origin,  and  though  numbering  fewer  years 
than  most  of  his  colleagues,  is  nevertheless 
to  be  regarded  as  probably  the  most  highly- 
cultivated  scholar,  the  most  accomplisihed 
statesman,  and  the  greatest  genius,  belonging 
to  the  present  administration. 

His  father,  the  late  Sir  John  Gladstone,  of 
Fasque,  was  in  early  life  a  small  tradesman 
in  the  town  of  Leiih,  where  he  was  bom. 
The  family  originally  came  from  Biggar,  in 
Lanarkshire,  and  were  respectable  people, 
though  in  humble  circumstances.  John  Glad- 
stone, or  Gladstones,  as  he  was  then  called, 
did  not  succeed  in  business  at  Leith ;  he 
became  bankrupt,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Liverpool,  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  began  the  world  anew,  in  a  very  small 
way ;  but  by  dint  of  industry,  energy,  and 
frugality,  and  through  shrewd  knowledge  of 
men,  of  life,  and  of  business,-  he  rapidly 
succeeded  in  accumulating  an  immense  for- 
tune, chiefly  in  the  West- Indian  and  Ameri- 
can trade.  Indeed,  rapid  though  the  success 
of  Liverpool  men  often  is,  that  of  John  Glad- 
stones was  almost  unprecedented.  This  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  commercial 
skill  and  enterprise,  which  led  him  to  embark 
in  ventures  from  which  other  merchants  held 
aloof ;  but  the  safety  and  wisdom  of  which 
ventures,  rash  though  to  some  they  might  ap- 
pear, were  amply  justified  by  the  result. 
For  example,  he  was  the  first  Liverpool  mer- 
chant who  ventured  upoo'  the  Eastrlndia 


trade,  now  of  such  vast  extent ;  his  imA^ 
the  iCingintall,  having  been  the  veiy  fast 
that  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  Calootta.  Bs 
thus  opened  up  an  immense  field  of  profitdk 
trade  to  Liverpool ;  and,  while  he  largely  is- 
creased  his  own  fortunes,  he  proved  a  bsie* 
factor  to  his  fellow- townsmen,  which  thej 
were  never  slow  to  aoknowledge, 

John  Gladstones  not  only  succeeded  as  a 
merchant,  but  he  also  achieved  disUnetioii  ii 
a  member  of  Parliament  At  different  tioMi 
he  represented  Lancaster,  Woodstock,  aid 
Berwick.  Though  a  Conservative,  he  was  t 
man  of  liberal  tendencies,  being  one  of  Mr. 
Canning's  most  attached  supporters ;  and 
when  Canning  visited  Liverpool,  durinff  the 
time  he  repre^iented  that  town,  he  invanaUr 
made  Seaforth  House  (Mr.  Gladstones*  re«- 
deoce)  his  temporary  home.  In  1835»  bs 
obtained  permission,  by  royal  license,  to  drop 
the  final  letter  8  in  his  name ;  and  in  IM%  ht 
was  created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kiilgdon. 
Having  purchased  extensive  estates  in  hk 
native  country,  at  Fasque  and  Belfoor,  is 
Elincardineshire,  he  chiefly  resided  there  in 
hia  later  years,  leaving  his  extensive  Liverpool 
business  to  the  management  of  hia  sons. 

Sir  John  Gladstone  was  twice  marriedi 
first  to  a  Liverpool  lady,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Hall,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue; 
and,  secondly,  to  Miss  Anne  Robertson,  t 
daughter  of  Andrew  Robertson,  provost  (or 
mayor)  of  Dingwall,  a  small  town  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  situated  in  the  Highland  countj 
of  Ross.  By  this  lady,  Sir  John  Gladstone 
had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughten. 
The  fourth  son,  William  Ewart^  is  the  snbject 
of  our  present  sketch.  Readers  of  the  news- 
papers  will  have  observed  that  within  the 
last  few  months  he  has  paid  a  visit  to  Ding- 
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nil,  the  early  home  of  his  mother ;  and  that 
kft  itill  associates  that  place  of  his  kindred 
jiliiB  memory,  with  many  tender  recollections. 
lewM  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  presented 
vUi  the  freedom  of  the  burgh, — a  usual 
BN)deof  complimenting  public  men  in  the 
bmgh  towns  of  the  north  ;  and  it  generally 
ftSords  an  opportunity  for  much  pleasant 
speech-making  and  exchange  of  compliments, 
which  on  the  abore  occabion  was  not  neg- 
lected. 

Sir  John  Gladstone,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel 
Ae  elder,  early  designed  his  son  William  for 
•he  legislature,  and  educated  him  with  this 
riew.  Doubtless  the  youth  long  remembered 
ihe  beautiful  face  and  the  lofty  career  of  Can- 

S,  his  father's  favorite  poliiical  leader; 
he  may  have  received  impressions  from 
liose  visits  of  Canning  to  his  father's  house 
rbOe  he  was  yet  a  boy,  which  have  exercbed 
lodight  influence  upon  his  subsequent  career. 
¥illiam  Ewart  Gladstone  was  bom  in  1809 ; 
10,  was  sent  to  Eton  School  in  1821,  and 
Diered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  a  student, 
1  1829.  He  there  distinguished  himself  by 
b  diligence,  good  conduct,  studious  habits, 
nd  classical  attainments.  Amongst  his  fel- 
iw-«tudent8  were  the  present  Lord  Canning, 
rith  whom  he  entered  as  a  student,  the  Duke 
f  Newcastle,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Elgin, 
iOrd  Harris,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 
hwit  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  future 
■reer»  even  at  that  early  age;  and  these 
rere  not  diminished  by  his  appearances  in 
881»  when  he  took  a  double  first-class  and 
it  degree  of  B.A.  He  had  even  then,  too, 
eUeved  considerable  eminence  as  a  debater, 
I  tbe  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Debating  So- 
ieijr,  where  he  assumed  that  liberal  tone  of 
kmservative  politics  which  has  since  distin- 
^lUhea  him. 

The  Conservative  party  was  not  very  strong 
1  talent  at  that  time,  and  the  burden  of  the 
Attle  in  Parliament  fell  upon  Peel,  who  gal- 
lOtljy  but  ineffectually,  struggled  to  resist 
he  onward  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  the  House  of 
Tommons  for  Newark,  in  December,  1832, 
16  was  accordingly  welcomed  as  an  important 
iccession  to  the  debating  phalanx  of  the  Con- 
itfTatives.  Nor  were  public  expectations  in 
'  the  young  Oxonian*'  disappointed.  In  two 
fean,  he  had  made  a  position  in  the  House, 
lunigh  he  was  then  not  more  than  twenty-five 
fean  of  age.  One  secret  of  his  success  as  a 
ipeaker  was — not  that  he  was  so  eloquent, 
IS  that  he  was  so  dilieent.  He  made  himself 
lioroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  upon 
irhich  he  spoke;  mastered  blue-Dooks,  ita- 
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tistics,  parliamentary  history,  and  political 
economy  ;  the  driest  and  most  repulsive  sub- 
jects were  encountered  and  unravelled  by 
him  in  his  search  for  facts.  Such  men  always 
succeed  in  the  House.  It  is  seen  that  they 
are  conscientious,  well-informed  men;  and 
when  they  speak,  the  audience  know  that  they 
have  really  got  something  to  say. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  first  did,  what  the  Con- 
servative members  of  Parliament  then  felt 
impelled  to  do, — united  wiih  his  fellow- repre- 
sentatives of  similar  views  to  stem  the  tide  of 
**  Reform."  His  first  speech  was  delivered  in 
reply  to  Lord  Howick,  on  the  question  of 
Nesro  emancipation,  in  which  he  urged  the 
right  of  the  planters  to  compensation.  He 
opposed,  in  successive  Parliaments,  the  reform 
of  the  Irish  Church,  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  Irish  bishops,  the  '*  Appropriation 
Clause,"  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill,  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth,  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews,  and  many  other  measures,  on  which 
his  views  have  since  entirely  changed.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  early  period  of 
his  career,  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
Oxford  bigot ;  and  he  was  stigmatized  as  a 
man  of  a  narrow  head,  and  a  still  narrower 
heart.  The  Whig  Examiner  named  him  the 
<*  pony  Peel,"  regarding  Peel  himself  as  the 
''Joseph  Surface"  of  politics.  We  need 
scarcely  sav  how  different  is  the  appreciation 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  held. 

It  takes  a  long  course  of  education  in  the 
practical  business  of  life,  to  bring  out  the 
true  qualities  of  a  man  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career  only  proves  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion. It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Gladstone'i 
history  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts, — one  dating  from  his  entry  into  the 
House  of  Commons  down  to  the  death  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  the  other,  since  that  event. 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  period, 
he  was  a  pure  Conservative, — his  efforts  be- 
ing mainly  devoted  to  resbt  all  change  or 
<«  reform  ;'*  whereas,  during  the  secondperi- 
od,  or  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  famous  Free- 
trade  policy  was  introduced,  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  initiation  and  practical  carrying 
out  of  a  series  of  changes  and  reforms  of  the 
most  extensive  and  influential  character. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  gifts  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  that  of  detecting  and  ap- 
preciating character.  He  rarely  failed  in  the 
selection  of  the  right  man  to  support  him  in 
carrying  out  his  policy  to  a  successful  issue ; 
and  from  an  early  period,  he  seems  to  have 
appreciated  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  saw  much  deeper  into  him  than  most 
men.     While  others  saw  in  him  a  clever 
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chopper  of ''  Oxford  logic/'  a  man  who  could 
only  split  straws  and  promulgate  extreme 
notions  of  High-church  policy.  Peel  saw  in 
him  a  clear-siffhted,  practical  man,  of  liberal 
tendencies  and  large  views.  No  one  doubted 
Mr.  Gladstone's  scholarship,  his  skill  as  a 
debater,  or  his  earnestness  as  a  religious  man  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  one 
who  lived  amongst  abstractions  rather  than 
amid  realities,  and  whose  mind  was  too  much 
filled  with  the  theories  of  the  schoolmen  and 
theologians,  to  attract  any  active  sympathy 
from  men  living  in  a  practical  and  rather 
commonplace  age. 

During  the  first  period  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  style  of  oratory  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  It  was  very  deferential,  subdued, 
mild,  rather  casuistical ;  and  yet  there  was  a 
mysterious  sort  of  charm  about  it  which 
invariably  riveted  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Sincerity  in  any  cause  will  always  command 
attention  and  respect ;  and  these  Mn  Glad- 
atone  invariably  obtained.  His  manner  was 
singular  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
dapper  debaters  and  fflib-tongued  green 
orators,'  with  very  little  m  their  heads,  are 
always  ready  enough  to  spring  to  their  feet, 
and  arrogantly  deliver  themselves  of  plati- 
tudes or  blarney,  to  the  disgust  of  reporters 
and  the  dismay  of  the  Speaker.  Yet  here 
was  a  man  of  the  most  profound  scholarship, 
who,  in  the  quietest  possible  tone  of  voice, 
— mild,  clear,  and  harmonious, — in  an  ab- 
stracted, absorbed,  and  unaffected  manner, 
delivered  himself  of  the  serious  utterances  of 
a  deeply-reflective  and  religious  spirit.  He 
was  never  persona],  and  he  carefully  avoided 
all  appeals  which  could  serve  to  rouse  the 
violence  of  political  or  religious  rancor.  His 
finely-organized  mind  shrank  from  all  this ; 
he  thus  made  few  enemies,  and  gradually  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  friends  and  admir- 
ers. Still  he  was  looked  upon  very  much  in 
the  light  of  a  resurrectionized  monk,  quite 
out  of  his  element  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Now  we  must  speak  of  his  practical  quali- 
ties, which  shortly  afterwards  came  into 
light  As  we  have  observed,  Peel  marked 
him  as  a  likely  man,  and  he  early  secured 
him  as  a  practical  ally.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
character  has  two  dbtinct  sides,  the  theoret- 
ical and  the  practical,  the  latter  of  which 
Peel  was  the  first  to  detect.  In  1834  he 
was  nominated  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  an 
office  which  was  afterwards  changed  for  that 
of  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Great 
was  the  surprise  of  the  quid  nuncs  at  the 
intimation  of  the  last  appointment.    "  What 


could  Peel  be  thinking  about  that  he  shosld 
appoint  Gladstone,  the  young  Oxonian  and 
religious  theorist,  to  so  imporUnt  an  office?" 
But  the  quid  nuncs  did  not  know,  as  Peddid, 
that  Gladstone  had  one  character  for  Ik 
study  and  another  for  the  secretary's  itA, 
In  the  latter  capacity,  he  soon  disUi^ished 
himself  as  an  intelligent,  active,  painstaking 
official,  thoroughly  practical,  knowing  all  the 
business  details  of  his  office,  and,  in  short, 
possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  mub 
the  successful  practical    statesman.     Peel 
knew  his  man  better  than  the  quid  Mtm, 
and  they  were  ready  enough  to  admit  the 
superiority  of  Gladstone  in  good  time.    Ur. 
Gladstone's  first  tenure  of  office  was,  hot- 
ever,  short,  as  he  went  out  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  ministry  in  1835,  on  their  defeat  upoi 
the  Appropriation  Clause. 

He  remained  out  of  office  until  ihe  jair 
1841;  and  in  the  interval  he  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  his  leisure  on  literary  topics,   fle 
was  a  diligent  contributor  to  periotncab ;  he 
wrote  a  very  admirable  review  of  the  Li/t<if 
Blanco  White  in  the  Quarterly,  and  pabbk- 
ed  several  anonymous  political  pamphleU. 
But  the  work  of  his  which  eicited  the  great- 
est notice  about  this  time,  was  that  entitled, 
The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Chunk 
which  he   published  at  Amiens,  in  1838. 
This  work  embodied  his  then  views  of  tlis 
Church,  and  deservedly  excited  a  great  deil 
of  notice.     It  formed  the  subject  of  one  of 
Macaulay's   best  essays  in  the  JEklinhur^ 
Review,  and  it  was  defended  by  Dr.  Anidd 
in  his  Introductory  Lectures  on  Modem  Bit- 
tory.     There  were  few  Reviews  which  paaud 
by  this  book  at  the  time  of  its  appeanmce; 
and  though  Mr.  Gladstone  there  put  forward 
views  of  the  most  extreme  kind,8uch  as  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  most  vehement  re- 
ligious rancor, — leading,  as  it  appears  to  ns 
they  naturally  lead,  to  religious  persecutioo, 
still  they  were  so  evidently  sincere  and  the 
result  of  such  conscientious  conviction,  and 
set  before  the  reader  in  such  mild  and  plaui* 
ible  language,  that  they  excited  little  hoatilitj, 
though  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  having  kid  down  his  prin- 
ciple, did  not  scruple  to  push  it  to  its  conse- 
quences, although  in  somewhat  vague  and 
misty  logic.  His  theory  was  baaed  on  the 
principle  that  all  '*  power,"  as  the  gift  of 
God,  IS  to  be  used  for  His  glory  ;  and  thatv 
in  consequence,  the  possessors  of  all  such 
power — statesmen,  legislators,  and  magis- 
trates,— are  called  upon  to  hallow  it  by  joint 
acts  of  worship.  Hence  the  state  must  select 
a  religion,  establish  it,  and  make  the  people 
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adopt  it,  discouragiDg  every  other  form  of 
voGgion — not  by  direct  persecution,  but  by 
cicluding  the  professors  of  the  non-estab- 
lUied  religioo  from  civil  offices,  and  from  all 
■arks  of  oatioDal  honor.  Mr.  Macaulay 
kindled  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  essay 
m  a  masterly  manner,  showing  that  the  pro- 
fession of  a  state  religion  by  the  entire  mem- 
bers of  the  State  would  be  a  gross  absurdity, 
and  not  only  so,  but  a  base  tyranny.  To 
that  essay  we  beg  to  refer  the  attention  of 
the  reader  who  would  see  the  whole  subject 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  thoroughly  discuss- 
ed in  all  its  bearings. 

Mr.  Macaulay  was,  however,  very  com- 

ementary  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  congratu- 
es  him,  a  young  and  rising  politician,  on 
the  devotion  of  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to 
sindy  and  research ;  silting  himself  down  to 
the  preparation  of  a  grave  and  elaborate 
treatise  on  an  important  part  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  government.  Mr.  Macaulay  also 
recognued  in  Mr.  Gladstone  a  man  well 
qnalified  for  philosophical  investigation. 
"  His  mind/'  he  says,  "  is  of  large  grasp ; 
DOT  is  he  deficient  in  dialectical  skill.  But 
he  does  not  give  his  intellect  fair  play.  There 
is  no  want  of  lisht,  but  a  great  want  of  what 
Bacon  would  nave  called  dry  light.  His 
rhetoric,  though  often  good  of  its  kmd,  dark- 
ens and  perplexes  the  logic  which  it  should 
fliostrate.  Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence^ 
with  a  barren  imagination  and  scanty  vocab- 
ttlaryy  would  have  saved  him  from  all  his 
mistakes.  *  *  The  book,-  though  not  a 
good  book,  shows  more  talent  than  many 
good  books.  It  abounds  with  eloquent  and 
Bgenious  passages.  It  bears  the  signs  of 
Bach  patient  thought.  It  is  written  through- 
oat  with  excellent  taste  and  temper ;  nor  does 
it»  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  contain  one 
expression  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  a  schol- 
mr,  or  a  Christian." 

Doubtless,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  under 
the  strong  influences  of  the  High  Church 
principles  inculcated  at  Oxford  when  he 
wrote  his  book.  The  main  aim  of  the  teach- 
ing of  that  seminary  seems  to  be,  to  direct 
the  mind  backwards,  not  forwards ;  to  revive 
old  traditions  and  renovate  old  forms ;  to 
feed  upon  old  books  and  nourish  young 
minds  with  old  thoughts ;  to  make  men  lead 
fives  of  the  tenth  century  instead  of  lives  of 
the  nineteenth ;  to  set  themselves  firmly 
i^ainst  all  change,  and  progress,  and  reno- 
vation ;  and  to  bang  heavily  on  the  rear  of 
society  as  a  draff-chain,  constantly  holding  it 
back.  But,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  well  remarks, 
*Mt  is  to  no  purpose  that  a  man  resists  the 


influence  which  the  vast  mass,  in  which  he  is 
but  an  atom,  must  exercise  on  him.  He  may 
try  to  be  a  man  of  the  tenth  century,  but  he 
cannot.  Whether  he  will  or  no  he  must  be 
a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  shares 
in  the  motion  of  the  moral  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  physical  world.  He  can  no  more  be 
as  intolerant  as  he  would  have  been  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors,  than  he  can  stand  in  the 
evening  exactly  where  he  stood  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  globe  goes  round  from  west  to 
east,  and  he  must  go  round  with  it." 

What  Mr.  Gladstone  mainly  wanted  at 
th'is  time  to  bring  out  his  better  qualities, 
was,  more  abundant  intercourse  with  men, 
and  larger  acquaintance  with  the  living  world 
about  him.  And  fortunately  for  himself  and 
his  country,  those  opportunities  were  shortly 
after  afforded  to  him.  In  1841  Sir  Robert 
Peel  returned  to  power»  and  with  his  usual 
sagacity  filled  his  offices  with  the  best  men 
about  him.  Many  of  these  were  compara- 
tively youi^  and  untried  men,  but  they 
amply  justified  the  selection  of  their  chief. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Oxonian,  was,  strange  to 
say,  placed  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  first  as 
Vice-President,  and  afterwards  as  President. 
He  was  also  made  Master  of  the  Mint 
and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Sur  Robert 
Peel  received  most  valuable  aid  from  his 
young  coadjutor,  with  whom  he  confiden- 
tially consulted  in  all  the  difficult  debates 
which  arose  out  of  his  proposed  modifica- 
tions of  our  commercial  laws.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  had  been  regarded,  even  by  many 
of  his  own  party,  as  a  dreamy  enthusiast,  as- 
tonished the  public  by  the  mastery  which  he 
exhibited  over  the  minutim  of  commercial 
and  financial  arrangements,  pursuing  the 
business  of  his  office  into  the  minutest  details, 
and  bringing  to  bear  upon  practical  questions 
a  large  amount  of  information  drawn  from  all 
sources, — from  the  under-current  of  com- 
merce, which  flows  in  warehouses  and  coun- 
try-houses, as  well  as  from  the  more  readily 
accessible  library,  full  of  statistical  tables 
and  parliamentary  returns.  He  was  unwea- 
ried in  his  assiduity,  and  always  ready  to  de- 
fend the  measures  of  his  chief.  Indeed, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Free-trade  meas- 
ures he  was  confessedly  Sir  Robert's  right 
arm.  And  not  in  Parliament  only  was  he 
indefatigable,  but  also  in  the  press.  In  his 
pamphlet,  published  in  1844,  On  the  Minii' 
try  and  the  Sugar  Duties,  he  brought  the  full 
force  of  fact  and  argument  to  b^  in  favor 
of  the  total  abolition  of  differential  duties ; 
and  in  an  able  article  published  by  him  in  the 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Quarterly,  he  showed 
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a  disposition  to  go  much  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Free  Trade  than  was  supposed  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  party  then  in  power. 

In  1845  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  office,  on 
c^mscientious  grounds.  Haying,  in  his  book 
on  Ths  State  in  its  Relations  to  the  Church, 
stated  opinions  adverse  to  the  continued  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth,  he  preferred  resign- 
ing office  to  supporting  by  his  vote  the  minis- 
terial measure.  But  his  speeches  since  de- 
liyered  on  the  *' Papal  Aggression  Bill/' 
show  that  his  views  on  that  question  must 
have  undergone  some  important  change ;  if 
not  so,  then  we  are  altogether  unable  to  rec- 
oncile them.  At  an  early  period  in  his  ca- 
reer he  was  also  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
the  Jews  to  Parliament ;  but  on  that  ques- 
tion, too,  he  has  dropped  bis  opposition,  and 
is  now  favorable  to  the  measure.  This  shows 
that  his  opinions  as  published  in  The  State 
in  its  Relations  to  the  Church,  were  prema- 
turely given  to  the  world ;  and  we  have 
yery  little  doubt  that  before  long  Mr.  Glad- 
stone will  show  that  his  views  on  the  entire 
subject  have  undergone  still  more  important 
modifications.  Indeed,  he  has  already  de- 
clared his  conyiction  that  his  early  High 
Church  theory  cannot  be  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  what  he  now  desires  is,  equal 
civil  rights  for  men  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions, and  a  disconnection  of  the  Church  from 
the  secular  power. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  felt  to  be  too  valuable 
a  man  to  be  allowed  to  remain  out  of  office. 
Accordingly,  when,  at  the  close  of  1845, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  resolution  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  and  Lord  Stanley 
thereupon  resigned  the  secretaryship  for  the 
colonies,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  once  appoint- 
ed to  the  vacant  post.  But,  representmg  as 
he  did  Newark,  one  of  the  family  seats  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle — a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  Free- trade  measures — Mr.  Gladstone 
felt  called  upon  to  resign  ;  and  consequently 
he  remained  out  of  Parliament  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Corn-law  question,  though 
still  consulted  on  all  occasions  by  the  inde- 
fatigable premier.  Mr.  Gladstone  remained 
out  until  the  general  election  of  1847,  when 
he  was  returned  for  Oxford  University,  which 
he  continues  to  represent.'  On  his  return  to 
Parliament,  he  took  part  in  the  debates  as 
before,  exhibiting  rapid  progress  as  a  skilful 
and  eloquent  speaker.  He  began  to  throw 
himself  with  more  ardor  than  before  into  the 
party  conflicts  of  the  time ;  no  less  anxious 
to  convince,  he  became  more  vigorous  and 
trenchant  in  his  replies,  showing  a  growing 
eagerness  for  triumph  as  well  as  to  produce 


conviction.  And  without  this,  a  Hoase  of 
Commons  speaker  is  not  likely  tcrachieyed^ 
cided  success.  He  must  yield  himself  b  i 
great  measure  to  the  spirit  of  his  party,  ul 
if  he  would  be  a  leader,  he  must  master  and 
direct  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  evidently  nov 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  great  party  leader. 

The    growingly  liberal  tendency   of  Hi 
mind  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  1850,  wki 
he  went  to  Naples  for  the  benefit  of  his  cli3- 
dren's  health.     He  had  no  intention  of  mik- 
ing any  comment  on  the  internal  state  of  the 
kingdom  when  he  went  there ;   but,  heaiiif 
of  Uie  frightful  atrocities  beingr  committed  (■ 
Neapolitan  subjects  for  no  other  crime  tlun 
that  of  entertaining  liberal  views  of  polities 
he  made  inquiries,  visited  the  prisons,  sav 
the  wretched  prisoners,  gathered  informatkn 
about  them  from  their  friends  and  relatifei; 
and  the  heart  of  the  humane  man  was  ton 
with  indignation  and  horror.     He  was  ap- 
palled at  the  violation  of  all  honor,  good 
faith,  and  humanity,   by  the  king  and  Ini 
ministers.     30,000  men,  and  these  the  bat 
men  in   Naples,  were  incarcerated  in  dsA- 
geons,cruelly  tortured  andignominiouslytreik- 
ed  there !    xiis  whole  humanity  revolted  at 
the  monstrous  indignity,  and  he  detennined 
to   do   what  he  could  to  remedy  the  eviL 
Returned  home,  he  addressed  a  private  letter 
to  his  friend  Lord  Aberdeen,  whom  be  knew 
to  haye  considerable  influence  at  the  Neapol- 
itan court,  detailing  the  wrongs   of  the  pm- 
oners  and  the  horrible  discoveries  which  he 
had  made.    Lord  Aberdeen  did  expostalate 
with  the  King  of  Naples  and  bis  ministeiii 
but  without  effect.     Then  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
termined on  publishing  his  Two  Letters  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  thus  to  denoanee 
the  monstrous    cruelty  of  the   Neapolitaa 
Bourbon  in  the  face  of  the  civilised  worid. 
The  letters  had  an  immense  sale,  and  com- 
manded universal   admiration,   not  less  lor 
their  trenchant  style  than  for  the  yein  of  large- 
hearted  humanity  which  ran  through  them. 
Lord  Palmerston  addressed  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  to  eyery  one  of  our  ministers  re- 
siding at  foreign  courts,  as  an  appeal  and 
protest  to  the  great  family  of  nations  against 
the  tyranny  of  Naples. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  from 
Naples,  in  1861,  the  brief  Stanley  interr^ 
num  occurred,  and,  in  consequence  of  'hb, 
Gladstone's  yote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
motion  of  inquiry  into  agricultural  distress, 
hopes  were  entertained  that  he  miffht  be 
disposed  to  join  the  Protectionist  administra- 
tion. No  expectations  could  haye  proved 
more  unfounded ;  and  to  the  application  of 
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Lord  Derby  be  returned  a  decided  negative.  I 
la  the  following  jea^r,  when  tbe  Protection- 
iita  succeeded  at  length  in  forming  a  ministry, 
Kr.  Oladstone  placed  himself  in  decided  op- 
position. He  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  acted 
vith  unflagging  spirit,  was  always  ready  to 
defend  by  his  voice  and  his  vote  the  great 
measures  of  Peel,  and  showed  a  power  and 
plitude  of  resource  in  debate  which  as- 


tonished even  his  warmest  admirers.  He 
took  the  very  first  rank  in  the  House.  As  a 
reedy  and  skilful  speaker,  a  close  and  argu- 
meotative  reasoner,  there  were  few,  if  any, 
to  equal  him.  His  view  of  the  question  un- 
der discussion  was  always  large  and  states- 
manlike, and  he  often  succeeded  in  present- 
ing it  in  a  new  and  strikingly  original  as- 
pect . 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1852, 
Mr.  Oladstone  came  more  and  more  closely 
into  collision  with  the  brilliant  Proteciioniiit 
leader^  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  style  of  speaking 
of  the  two  men  is  very  different.  Disraeli  is 
full  of  brilliant  points,  is  often  fiercely  defi- 
ant and  sarcastic,  and  he  tries  to  hit  hard, 
nor  does  he  often  fail.  Gladstone's  success 
waa  never  so  dazzling ;  but  his  cool  precision, 
keen  analysis,  logical  force  and  accuracy  of 
reasoning,  not  without  a  considerable  power 
of  qniet  ridicule,  made  him  on  many  occa- 
flona  Disraeli's  match.  In  weight  of  charac- 
ter he  had  greatly  the  advantage,  and  it  is 
ehftracter,  more  than  genius,  which  leads  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  on  some  occasions 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  pure  oratory,  has  outstrip- 
ped even  Disraeli. 

The  most  notable  instance  occurred  on  the 
nkht  of  the  16th  December,  1852 — a  night 
wmch  will  be  memorable  in  tbe  annals  of 
Fteliament.  Tlie  Protectionist  budget  had 
been  under  discussion  for  more  than  a  week, 
and  the  division  was  drawing  nigh.  Disraeli, 
the  one  man  of  commandmg  talent* on  his 
side  of  the  House,  rose  to  reply,  and  his 
speech  must  be  confessed  a  masterpiece.  He 
spoke  from  ten  in  the  Thursday  evening  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  Friday  morning,  under 
circumstances  of  great  discouragement ;  yet 
htt  pjuck  never  failed  him,  and  to  tbe  last  he 
fought  desperately,  like  a  gallant  stag  at  bay. 
Ae  gored  and  tossed  his  assailants,  hurled 
defiance  at  them,  was  keenly  sarcastic  and 
fiercely  denunciatory  by  turns,  galled  them 
with  personalities,  and  lashed  the  House  into 

Kssion,  cheered  on  by  his  party,  and,  per- 
pSy  stimulated  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
own  hate.  His  speech  was  a  splendid  one, 
magnificently  delivered ;  and  though  evident- 


ly the  desperate  defiance  of  a  defeated  chief, 
it  was  worthy  of  a  hero. 

Who  was  to  reply?     Mr.  Gladstone  spraoff 
to  his  feet.     Remember,  it  was  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  Disraeli  sat  down,  and 
the  House  was  impatient  to  divide.     The  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  ear  of  the  House  on 
such  an  occasion  and  at  such  an  hour  is  al- 
ways very  great.    But  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
himself  master  of  the  situation  by  an  artful 
appeal  to  the  outraged  personal  feelings  of 
the  House  :  "  he  felt  that  the  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  called  for  a  re- 
ply, and  a  reply  on  the  moment.     He  told 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  license  of 
language  he  had  used  (sensation),  the  phrases 
he  had  applied  (cheers  and  counter  cheers) 
to  the  characters  of   men  (uproar)  whose 
public  career    (interruption), — he  told  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  charge  with  insolence  members  of  that 
House  (hear), — to  say   to  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Carlisle  that  he  respected  but 
did  not  regard  him.     Much  as  he  had  already 
learned,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  yet  to 
learn  the  limits  of  moderation,  of  discretion, 
and  of  temperance,  that  ought  to  restrain  the 
conduct  and  language  of  every  member  of 
that  House,  disregard  of  which  was  an  of- 
fence in  the  meanest  among  them,  and  which 
was  ten  fold  more  so  when  committed  by 
the  leader  of   the  House    of    Commons. 
(Loud  cheers.)     He  had  now  completely  se- 
cured the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  he 
proceeded  in  a  masterly  style  to  vindicate  the 
Free-trade  policy  established  by  the  preceding 
administration,  which  he  did  with  an  aptness 
and  brilliancy  of  language,  and  in  a  compact- 
ness of  argument,  abundantly  supportea  by 
apposite  facts  and  illustrations,  which  stamp- 
ed the  speaker  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
and  most  successful  debaters  who  had  ever 
addressed  that  august  assembly.    The  dis- 
play of  that  night  was  worthy  of  the  proudest 
days  of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  only  matter  of 
regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  of 
two  hours'  duration  was  delivered,  the  re- 
ports of  it  published  in  the  morning  papers 
were  so  unavoidably  curtailed  and  imperfect. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry 
to  office,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer, — an  eminence  which 
his  financial  abilities  eminently  qualify  him 
to  occupy.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  possess 
the  physical  attributes  of  the  popular  orator. 
He  has  rather  a  recluse-like  air ;  and,  like  his 
rival  Disraeli,  seems  to  be  possessed  by  an 
abstraction  of  thought  from  which  he  with 
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difficalty  rouses  himself.  His  voice  is  clear 
and  musical,  but  wanting  in  tone  and  volume : 
It  sounds  somewhat  like  a  voice  clear! j  heard 
afar  off.  His  countenance  is  that  of  a  stu- 
dent,— pale  and  intellectual ;  his  eje  is  of 
remarkable  depth,  and  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  fascinating.  Xike  Dismeli,  he 
wants  dignity  of  gait,  and  slouches  somewhat. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  personal 
shortcomings  such  as  these  are  thought  light- 
ly of.  There  men  are  esteemed  for  their 
brains,  not  for  their  muscles ;  else  how  were 
Lord  John  Russell's  influence  to  be  accounted 
for? 

We  cannot  better  take  leave  of  the 
iUustrious  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  than 
by  quoting  his  own  language,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Manchester  a  few  weeks  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  erected  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  there ;  and  we  do  so  chiefly  on  this 
account, — that  we  believe  the  aims  and  ob- 
jects of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  life,  as  thus  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  those  which  mainly 
animate  and  inspire  himself. 

'*  It  b  easy,"  said  he,  *'  to  enumerate  many 
characteristics  of  the  greatness  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  his  ability,  of  his 
sagacity,  of  his  indefatigable  industry ;  but, 

rat  as  were  the  intellectual  powers  of  Sir 
Peel,  if  you  will  allow  me,  as  one  who 
may  call  myself  his  pupil  and  his  follower  in 
politics,  to  bear  ray  witness,  this  I  raust  say, 
that  there  was  something  greater  still  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel — something  yet  more  admirable 
than  the  immense  intellectual  endowments 
with  which  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
gift  him — and  that  was,  his  sense  of  public 
virtue — ^it  was  his  purity  of  conscience — it 
was  his  determination  to  follow  the  public 
good — it  was  that  disposition  in  him  which, 
when  he  had  to  choose  between  personal 


ease  and  enjoyment,  or  again,  on  the  other 
hand,  between  political  power  and  distinctioa 
and  what  he  knew  to  be  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  his  choice  was  made  at  once  ;  and 
when  his  choice  was  once  made,  no  man  e?er 
saw  him  hesitate — no  man  ever  saw  him  hold 
back  from  that  which  was  necessary  to  gire 
it  effect.     And,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  the  hist  word 
which  I  will  address  to  you  when  I  say  this, 
— may  God  grant  that  many  of  those  who 
shall  traverse  this  crowded  thoroughfare,  is 
they  eye  the  work  which  has  been  this  iij 
delivered  over  to  your  custody,  may  Life 
awakened  within  their  breasts  the  noble  ml 
honorable  desire  to  tread,  each  for  himsel( 
in  his  own  sphere,  be  it  wide  or  be  it  narrow, 
the  path  of  duty  and  of  virtue ;  and  fai  dii* 
charging  those  functions  which  appertab  to 
us  as  citizens,  to  discharge  them  in  the  spirit 
of  that  great  man — the  spirit  and  the  dttsc* 
mination  to  allow  no  difficulty,  no  obstacle, to 
stand  between  him  and  the  performance  of 
his  duty, — relying  upon  it  that  duty  in  this 
country  is  the  road  to  fame — that  if  puUie 
men  do  not  reap  their  reward,  as  in  fiarhi- 
rous  times  they  may  have  sought  it,  from  im- 
mense and  extensive  possessions,  measured 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  reap  it  in 
a  form  far  more  precious,  when,  lika  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peal,  they  bequeath  a  name  which  is  the 
property  not  only  of  their  family — not  only 
of  their  own  descendants — but  of  every  mn 
who  calls  himself  an  Englishman  ;  a  part  of 
our  common  wealth — something  that  help 
to  endear  us  to  our  common  country — some- 
thing that  makes  us  feel  that  England  is  in- 
deed a  country  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  belooff 
to — a  country  that  has  a  great  and  benefidu 
part  to  play  in  the  designs  of  Providence  for 
the  improvement  and  advancement  of  man- 
kind." 


1 1  ^  1 1 


The  Electric  Telegraph. — Appropriate- 
ly does  Dr.  Lardner  quote  the  singularly 
beautiful  words  of  Job-—- *'  Canst  thou  send 
the  lightnings  that  they  may  go  and  say  unto 
Thee, Here  we  are!"  Jobzxxviii.  35.  The 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  alone  have  now 
organized  communications  over  4,625  miles 
of  country — this  involves  the  use  of  25,233 
miles  of  wire.  In  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1854,  they  had  received  £62.435. 
The  telegraphic  wires  of  various  companies 
now  reach  from  Aberdeen  in  the  north  to  Vi- 
terbe  and  Corsica  in  the  south.    From  Cork 


in  the  west  to  Lemburg  and  New  Orsova  in 
the  east.  They  reach  from  Konigsberg  in 
the  Baltic  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon  in  the 
Mediterranean.  These  wondrous  wires  are 
now  being  laid  over  the  bed  of  this  great  in- 
land sea,  and  will  shortly  unite  Africa  and 
Europe.  Reaching  Egypt,  they  will  quickly 
extend  still  further  eastward.  In  our  Indian 
possessions  3,000  miles  of  telegraph  are  now 
in  course  of  construction — these  will  event- 
ually, without  doubt,  meet  the  wires  from 
Egypt — and  London  may  then  convey  instan- 
taneous messages  to  Bengal  or  Calcutta. 
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"From   Chambers's   Jonrna 


THE    PARIS    EXPOSITION 


Tn  faut  stone  is  being  laid  of  the  Univer- 
fd  Ezhibitioii  of  Paris,  and  the  masons,  bav- 
^  little  more  to  do,  are  beginning  to  admire 
^^  handiwork*  giving  a  fioishinff  touch 
iere  and  there,  and  anticipating  puDlfc  ap- 
frxae.    As  jet,  however,  few  persons  have 
^^  admitted  behind  the  sceaes,  and  curi- 
^tj  18  becoming  more  eager  every  day.     It 
f>  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  through  breaks 
^  A  screen  of  trees,  portions  of  a  beautiful 
^ifice  occupying  that  yast  space,  the  Carr6 
ICarigny — formerly  covered  on  Sundays  and 
lite  days  with  crowds,  busy  in  search  of 
taiatsement  amidst  shows  and  whirligigs,  and 
booths  and  tables,  where  sweetmeats  and 
pimjthings  were  gambled  for.     It  now  wants 
to  pry  into  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
bnildiogy  wfd  sit  in  judgment  upon  them. 
Being  cinffU  the  inquisitive,  I  recently  sought 
admission  within  the  awful  precincts  of  the 
boarding  which  keeps  the  mysteries  of  the 
work  secret  from  the  vulgar  gaze ;  and  hay- 
ing obtained  a  ticket,  not  only  got  a  better 
wiew.  of  the  exterior,  but  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  and  examined  all  its  details  to  my 
lieart*8  content.    The  result  of  my  experi- 
ences seemed  to  me  worth  noting  down,  es- 
pecially as  —  by  the   kindness   of  one  of 
the  contractors,  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Yorke 
— I  was  furnished  with  a  few  figures,  and 
Bome  information  of  an  interesting  character. 
Most  persons,  doubtless,  have  heard  of 
the  Champs  Elys^es ;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  seen  them,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  say  that  they  form  a  kind  of 
urban- svlvan  place  of  resort,  extending  be- 
tween the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Avenue 
Harigny,  and  the  Seine,  but  scarcely  occu- 

King  so  large  an  area  as  St.  James  s  Park, 
ere  is,  however,  no  grass  to  be  seen ;  and 
delightful  as  the  shade  of  the  trees  may  be 
on  a  summer-day,  the  hot  and  barren  ground, 
trodden  hard  by  innumerable  feet,  is  any- 
thing but  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Fountains 
are  erected  here  and  there,  with  occasionally 
a  restaurant  or  a  cafo,  where  in  the  afternoon 
loungers  congregate,  and  sip  some  cooling 
beyerage ;  or  later  in  the  day,  take  dinner, 
coffee,  and  the  ineyitable  petit  verve.    At  in- 


tervals, open  spaces  x>ccur,  to  which  the 
French  give  the  name  of  earris,  or  squares. 
The  largest  of  these  was  the  Carr6  Marigny, 
once,  as  we  have  said,  the  chief  rendezvous  of 
pleasure-seekers,  where  French  infants,  and 
infantine  French  of  all  ages,  were  wont  to 
while  away  the  time  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
long  days,  and  the  first  hours  of  the  short 
nights,  made  balmy  and  cool  by  air  breathing 
from  the  neighboring  Seine. 

This  fine  open  area  used  to  be  periodically 
occupied  by  a  temporary  building,  containing 
the  Exhibition  of  French  Industry.  It  has 
now  been  permanently  appropriated  as  the 
site  of  a  solid  edifice  of  stone,  iron,  and  glass, 
not  without  a  sigh  and  an  occasional  com- 
plaint from  the  old  habitues  of  the  place. 
They  say  that  the  choice  of  this  spot  is  disas- 
trous, and  speaking  eloquently,  exclaim :  "  It 
is  the  condemnation  to  death  within  a  given 
time  of  that  magnificent  public  promenade 
which  Europe  envied  us — the  Corso,  the 
Grand  Cours,  as  it  was  first  called,  the  de- 
light of  which  Paris  appreciated  so  much, 
that  the  poetical  name  of  the  Champs  Elys^es 
was  assigned  to  it.  Bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St  Honor6, 
it  obtained  air  only  from  the  south,  in  which 
direction  its  lofty  clusters  of  trees  spread  to 
the  borders  of  the  Seine.  The  new  Palace 
of  Industry  suppresses  all  this— air,  space, 
prospect.  It  stifles  this  beautiful  promenade, 
and  transforms  it  into  something  like  a  bou- 
leyard.  In  a  few  years,  the  Champs  Elys^es 
will,  indeed,  be  nothing  else  than  a  prolong- 
ed boulevard."  These  lamentations  are  per- 
haps a  little  exaggerated,  and  are  always  re- 
peated whenever  any  change,  whether  im- 
provement or  not,  IS  made  in  the  public 
promenades  of  Paris. 

The  principal  facade  of  the  Palace  of  In- 
dustry is  turned  toward  the  north ;  and  from 
the  north  I  first  approached  it.  In  the  centre 
a  large  quadrangular  payilion  projects  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  advance  of  the  body  of 
the  building.  A  deep  arch,  spanning  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  pavihon,  and 
flanked  by  double  Corinthian  columns,  with 
corresponding  fluted  pilasters,  gives  a  bold 
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expression  to  the  entrance.  Over  the  pedi- 
ment, on  the  summit  of  the  building,  a  group 
of  colossal  dimensions  is  placed.  A  statue 
of  France,  standing  erect,  with  arms  out- 
stretched, as  if  in  the  act  of  touching  at  the 
same  moment  the  utmost  confines  of  the 
earth,  is  the  principal  figure.  Beneath  her  sit, 
in  a  humble  position,  two  other  figures,  rep- 
resenting the  Genii  of  Arts  and  Commerce. 
The  allegory  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  not 
difficult  of  interpretation;  and  perhaps  the 
presumption  may  create  a  smile  in  some. 

At  the  extremities  of  the  pavilion,  on 
either  side  of  this  group,  the  arms  of  France 
and  the  reigning  family  have  been  carved  out 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  serve  in  lieu  of 
turrets.  Appropriate  sculptures  and  bass- 
reliefs  have  been  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  facade,  and  add  wonderfully  to  its 
richness  and  elegance.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  doing  justice  to  men  of 
genius  who  have  advanced  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence by  their  labors,  or  established  an  emi- 
nent reputation  as  contributors  to  the  world 
of  Uterature  and  of  art.  On  either  side  of 
the  grand  arch  which  forms  the  entrance, 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  Pliny,  Vitruvius, 
Phidias,  Apelles,  Archimedes,  amongst  the 
ancient ;  and  of  Francois  Arago,  Monthyon, 
Yauban,  Bertrand,  and  Canova,  amongst  the 
modern ;  whilst  beneath  these  inscriptions 
are  suspended  medallions,  containing  portraits 
In  bass-relief  of  these  same  persons.  A  simi- 
lar compliment  is  paid  to  celebrated  men  of 
every  country,  whose  names  are  sculptured 
in  letters  of  gold  along  the  cornice  that  sur- 
rounds the  building,  but  are  too  numerous  to 
be  inserted  here.  Shields,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  upwards  of  250  of  the  principal 
towns  of  France,  with  their  names  engraved 
on  a  bar  traversant,  are  placed  as  ornaments 
between  the  intervals  of  the  arched  windows, 
and  fill  up  with  an  agreeable  commemoration 
the  otherwise  blank  space.  Paris,  Lille,  Rouen, 
Nantes,  Lyons  Bourdeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Mar- 
seille, first  in  commercial  and  manufacturing 
importance,  as  in  size  and  population,  natur- 
ally occupy  the  post  of  honor,  and  grace  the 
chief  facade. 

The  leafless,  winterly  state  of  the  trees, 
enabled  me  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  size  and 
proportions  of  the  building.  But,  unfortu- 
nately,  so  closely  do  the  branches  press  down 
upon  and  envelope  it  on  every  side,  that  when 
the  summer  returns  and  decks  them  with 
broad  shadowing  leaves,  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  entire 
Palace.    St.  Paul's  is  not  more  completely 


hidden  by  houses,  than  is  this  temple  of  in- 
dustry by  trees.  At  each  of  the  four  comers 
is  another  quadrangular  pavilion,  named  after 
its  position — Pavilion  du  Nord-est,  Pavilion 
du  Sod -est,  Pavilion  du  Nord-ouest,  Pavilion 
du  Sud-ouest.  There  is  another  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Palace,  which  corresponds  with  the 
one  on  the  north.  In  these  pavilions  are  the 
staircases  which  lead  from  the  great  body  of 
the  building  to  the  galleries,  and  also  rooms, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  appropriated  to  re- 
freshments. Before  going  into  the  interior, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  for  fear  of  for- 
getting it,  that  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing is  at  least  800  feet,  and  its  width  350 :  it 
wul  at  once  be  seen  how  inferior  in  size  the 
Palais  de  PEzposition  Universelle  of  Paris  is 
to  that  which  now  occupies  so  majestically 
the  summit  of  Sydenham  Hill. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  edifice,  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  what  may  be  termed  the  two 
materials  of  modern  architecture — iron  and 
stone.  The  success  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's 
design  at  once  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world 
to  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  iron  as  a 
principal  material  in  the  construction  of  vast 
buildings.  But  Paris  abounds  in  stone — 
stone  of  a  beautiful  whiteness,  and,  after  a 
short  exposure  to  the  air,  of  considerable 
hardness.  The  hills  that  encircle  it  are 
pierced  by  innumerable  quarries,  and  it  is  to 
this  fact  that  this  beautiful  capital  is  indebted 
for  its  reputation  as  a  queen  among  cities. 
The  idea,  then,  of  erecting  an  edifice  entirely 
of  metal  was  abandoned ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  see  how  well  the  two  could  agree 
together,  each  sharing  equally  in  the  con- 
struction. Accordingly,  the  exterior  walls 
were  made  of  solid  blocks  of  stone,  whilst 
the  fittings-up  of  the  interior  —  the  roofing 
and  the  galleries,  were  formed  of  iron.  How 
far  the  trial  has  succeeded,  must  be  decided 
when  the  whole  is  completed.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  four  walls  of  this  great  parallel- 
ogram are  pierced  by  nearly  400  windows, 
there  is  still  a  great  heaviness  about  the  tout 
ensemble.  The  recollections  of  the  airy  pro- 
portions in  the  deep  nave,  and  the  open  tran- 
sept of  the  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  with  its 
walls  of  glass,  may  perhaps  have  predisposed 
one  to  receive  with  a  kind  of  disappointment 
any  falling  off  in  these  particulars.  But  I 
must  confess,  invidious  as  it  may  seem,  that 
the  idea  which  the  interior  of  the  present 
building  conveys  to  the  mind,  is  that  of  a 
huge  warehouse  or  railway  station.  The  un- 
finished state  in  which  I  found  the  interior 
may  have  also,  in  some  measure,  have  pre- 
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vented  me  from  enjoying  a  correct  appreci- 
ation of  its  future  beauties.  Upon  the  thresh- 
old of  the  entrance  there  were  numerous 
workmen  finishing  off  a  boss .  here,  chiseling 
a  rose  there,  and  smoothing  dowp  the  rough 
surface  of  the  stone  with  their  scrapers,  or 
polishing  a  marble  slab  in  another  place. 
Scaffolding  remained  at  various  points ;  and 
in  several  quarters  the  unlevelled  earth  con- 
tinued still  as  it  was  when  heavy  carts  passed 
along,  and  ploughed  it  into  deep  ruts. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  two  sections — 
a  Tast  well-lighted  hall,  and  a  corridor  which 
entirely  surrounds  it,  over  which  ranges  the 
gallery.  The  height  of  the  lofty  glazed  roof 
from  the  ground  is  between  seventy  and  eighty 
feet,  while  the  width  of  the  gallery  is  about 
sixty  feet.  Already  the  demands  for  space 
made  by  the  English  exceed  the  area  of  the 
grand  hall. 

The  whole  of  the  decorations  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Palace  are  undertaken  by  the  gov- 
ernment, who  appoint  their  own  artists  and 
furnish  their  own  designs.  It  was  determin- 
ed, accordingly,  to  paint  the  whole  jn  differ- 
ent grays,  all  of  them  approaching  to  stone 
color.  This  may  in  some  measure  account 
for  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  hall,  and 
its  want  of  lightness.  The  reason  for  adopt- 
ing this  mode  of  coloring  is,  that  colors 
too  bright  detract  from  objects  exhibited; 
and  it  is  objected  to  the  Owen-Jones  system 
of  coloring  —  blue,  red,  and  white  —  which 
was  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Hyde  Park,  that  whilst  people  ought 
to  have  been  admiring  the  beautiful  products 
of  art  and  commerce,  their  attention  was  se- 
duced away  too  much  by  the  brightness  and 
gayness  of  the  decorations,  no  less  than  by 
the  airiness  and  lightness  of  the  building. 
Perhaps  the  sombre  cast  of  the  present  col- 
oring will  be  relieved  by  the  two  painted 
windows  by  Mar^chal,  which  are  to  be  insert- 
ed in  the  eastern  and  western  ends.  How- 
ever, where  the  decorative  talent  of  the 
French  has  an  opportunity  of  developing 
itself,  there  it  will  still  be  found  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  stone  staircases  that  lead  from 
the  ground  -floor  to  the  galleries  are  very  fine ; 
80  is  the  ceiling  that  covers  them ;  whilst  the 
flooring  of  the  highest  landing-place  is  form- 
ed of  different  colored  marbles,  inlaid  so  as 
to  produce  a  picture.  In  other  parts,  the 
pavement  is  tesselated.  A  series  of  medal- 
lions, by  M.  Devers,  of  great  men,  will  adorn 
the  principal  staircase. 

Although  the  Exhibition  building  was 
originally  intended  to  be  finished  by  the  May 
of  1854,  and  the  postponement  of  the  event  | 


to  the  present  year  created  considerable  dis- 
appointment,, prodigious  efforts  have  been 
put  forth  to  hasten  its  completion.  Not  less 
than  300,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  have  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Palace ;  and 
when  the  works  first  commenced,  1000  men 
were  employed  in  bringing  daily  upon  the 
ground  400  tons.  The  weight  of  iron  used 
is  also  enormous,  since  it  has  been  determined 
that  no  bare  security  shall  satisfy  th^  con- 
sciences of  the  inspectors  of  public  safety^ 
In  the  Palace  of  Sydenham,  for  a  surface  of 
78,459  yards,  9641  tons  of  that  metal  were 
employed  ;  whilst  in  the  Palace  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  8100*  tons  have  been  supplied  for  a 
surface  of  45,140  yards  only.  If  there  ever 
was  for  a  moment  a  suspicion  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  girdets  and  pillars  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Hyde  Park,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used,  and  the  crowds  of 
people  they  would  have  to  support,  in  the 
present  instance  all  apprehension  may  be  laid 
aside,  especially  as  former  experience  has 
thus  rendered  assurance  doubly  sure.  Bat 
the  French  are  not  very  calculating  in  their 
application  of  means  to  bring  about  an  end ; 
and  not  unfrequently  a  force  fifty  fold  above 
what  is  necessarv,  is  introduced  to  move  a 
small  weight.  The  same  thing  may  be  ob- 
served in  their  draught,  either  at  the  cart  or 
the  plough.  Often  more  horses  than  are  re- 
quired are  harnessed  together,  and  thus  a 
great  waste  of  power  is  incurred.  It  must 
also  be  confessed,  that  the  French  sometimes 
err  on  the  other  side ;  and  that  much  appa- 
rent cruelty  has  been  exhibited  during  the 
recent  improvements  and  embellishments  of 
the  city,  from  the  insufficiency  of  motive 
power  used  to  draw  the  huge  lumbering  wag- 
ons and  massive  blocks  of  stone  that  may 
every  day  be  seen  obstructing  the  generid 
traffic  of  the  streets. 

The  Palais  de  I'Exposition  was  more  than 
two-thirds  finished,  when,  upon  a  new  calcu- 
lation of  its  size,  strength,  and  capacity,  it 
was  found  to  be  too  small  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  An  Exposition 
Universelle,  to  which  all  the  world  was  invit- 
ed, and  expected  to  contribute,  it  was  con- 
tended, ought  to  have  ample  space  to  exhibit 
itself.  The  great  hall  alone  contained  only 
room  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
British — probably  they  were  exorbitant  in 
their  demands;  and  although  the  other  na- 
tions might  not  compete  so  extensively,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  Paris  should  be  able  to 
meet  all  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  provided 
they  were  confined  within  reasonable  limits. 
Accordingly,  two  supplementary   buildings 
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were  run  tip— one  along  the  borders  of  the 
Seine,  the  other  in  the  All^e  des  Veaves — 
both  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  grand  build- 
ing. I  say  run  up,  for  though  constructed^ — 
one  of  masonry  and  iron  work,  the  other  of 
strong  woodwork — they  have  been  begun  and 
completed  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time. 

The  building  running  along  the  borders  of 
the  Seine  is  intended  for  the  exposition  of 
every  sort  of  machinery.  It  extends  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  Cours  la  Reine, 
known  probably  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
this  publication,  and  reaches  to  withm  a  few 
yards  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  para- 
pet-wall of  the  north  bank  of  the  river  has 
been  taken  for  its  southern  side ;  at  intervals 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  strong  stone  pillars 
have  been  erected  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet.  On  the  opposite  side,  corre- 
sponding pillars  have  been  thrown  up,  and 
the  two  are  connected  by  lofty  iron  arches, 
which  form  the  roof.  This  roof  is  boarded 
over,  then  covered  with  zinc  almost  to  the 
top,  where  it  meets  the  glazed  windows  by 
which  light  is  admitted  into  the  interior.  The 
building  runs  from  east  to  west.  At  each 
extremity  a  house  has  been  erected,  to  give 
a  finish  to  the  edifice,  and  also  to  serve  as 
principal  entrances.  In  the  centre  is  also 
another  ^rand  entrance ;  and  here  it  is  that 
the  building  is  intersected  by  the  road  oppo- 
site the  Avenue  de  Marigny,  which  leads  on 
to  the  Pont  des  Invalides. 

The  other  structure  to  which  I  have  allud- 
ed is  the  Picture,  or  Art  Gallery,  which  is 
situated  a  little  way  inland  from  the  river,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Machine  Gal- 
lery. The  whole  of  this  building,  except  the 
foundation  walls,  which  rise  to  about  a  foot 
above  ground,  is  constructed  of  wood.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  vast  scaffolding,  filled  in  with  rubbish 
confined  by  lath,  and  then  plastered  over. 
The  front  facing  the  A116e  des  Veuves,  when 
finished,  will  be  very  elegant,  though  now 
scarcely  more  than  the  ribs  of  the  building 
are  to  be  seen.  The  arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior is  such  as  will  expose  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  subjects  of  art  entrusted  to  exhi- 
bition there.  For  a  long  time,  the  artists  of 
France  have  been  busy  m  their  ateliers ;  and 
with  doors  closed  to  all  but  their  most  inti- 
mate friends,  been  putting  forth  their  best 
energies  to  compete  with  the  works  of  other 
nations  that  are  to  come  and  stand  side  by  side 
with  them  on  their  own  ground.  It  is  also  a 
well-known  fact,  that  greater  exertion  will  be 
made,  as  last  yeai*  the  usual  annual  exhibition 
^//MioiiiHMbMiiet  aside,  that  more  leisure 


might  be  devoted  to  prepare  something  great 
for  the  present  Exposition.  There  is  also  a 
feeling  of  apprehension  existing  amongst  a 
large  number  of  the  present  school  of  artists, 
that  this  exhibition  may  be  the  last  of  their 
regular  series.  The  Institute,  in  whose  hands 
is  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  prizes  for 
meritorious  works  of  art — the  jury  appointed 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  several  works 
exhibited  being  selected  from  members  of  that 
body — has  ever  been  jealous  of  the  public  an- 
nual interference  with  what  they  esteem  their 
prerogatives.  The  rising  school  of  artists  in 
France,  on  their  part,  cannot  forget  the  strug- 
gle winch  their  predecessors  maintained  to  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  government  to  hold 
annual  exhibitions,  and  which  was  only  gain- 
ed after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  when  Louis 
Philippe  was  in  a  more  liberal  mood  than  in 
1848,  and  are  afraid  th^t  their  greatest  and 
only  legitimate  means  of  success — appeal  to 
publicity — will  be  lost  through  ministerial  or 
academical  caprice.  Great  expectations  are 
raised,  I  have  already  said,  as  to  the  forth- 
coming efforts  of  the  French  school.  Many 
names  have  been  mentioned  as  about  to  enter 
the  lists  of  competition :  amongst  others,  it 
is  stated  that  M.  Eugene  Lami  is  employed  to 
paint  a  colossal  picture  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Alma ;  and  M.  Jesuron  is  about  to  produce 
one  entitled  the  Camp  of  Ambleteuse,  near 
Boulogne. 

What  the  artists  may  be  doing  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  I  do  not  know ;  but  already 
a  pretty  authentic  report  of  the  more  mate- 
rial subjects  to  be  exhibited  has  reached  us. 
Nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  on  the  globe, 
Russia  excepted,  have  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  contributing  to  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion of  Paris.  At  their  head  moves  England, 
bringing  with  her  her  numerous  colonies — 
Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Western  Africa,  St.  Helena,  the 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada,  and  India, 
who  have  already  voted  large  sums  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  exhibiting,  and  stimulate  the 
enterprise  of  their  manufacturers.  Austria, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony  ,Wtlrtemberg,  Han- 
over, all  the  German  states,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Rome,  Naples, 
Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Egypt,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
(fee,  have  named  commissions  charged  to  re- 
ceive the  products  of  their  industry,  and  for- 
ward them  for  the  Exposition  ;  and  if  Persia, 
China,  and  Japan  do  not  exhibit  directly  by 
themselves,  they  will  doubtless  be  amply 
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represented  by  their  products  sent  indirecilj 
through  the  merchants  of  London.  France 
herself  is  not  backward  in  her  exertions  on 
the  great  occasion;   and  every  branch  of 


manufacture  for  which  she  has  been  so  lonjg; 
celebrated — silks,  porcelain,  and  ^b^nistene 
— ^will  receive  new  accessions  of  lustre  from 
the  present  display. 


From    Blisa    Cook'i    Journal. 


AMERICAN  HUMOR. 


The  humor  of  the  Americans  forms  a  de- 
partment of  the  national  literature  quite 
distinct  from  anything  we  have  in  Europe, 
and  perhaps  we  may  gain  from  it  more  ac- 
curate notions  of  the  character  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  belongs  than  from  the  graver 
works  which  have  a  greater  likeness  to  the 
books  of  the  old  world.  We  all  of  us  know 
something  of  English  humor,  the  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  which  is  a  sort  of 
rough,  hearty  jollity,  often  running  into 
coarseness;  of  Scotch  humor,  which  is  of 
a  sly,  cautious,  sarcastic,  "  pawky  ^  kind ; 
and  of  Irish  humor,  which  stands  unap- 
proachably pre-eminent  for  ingenious  half- 
conscious  olundering.  Ameiican  humor 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  something  of  all 
these  in  its  composition ;  but  it  has  separate 
and  well-marked  characteristics  to  boot.  It 
has  a  quaintness  and  whimsical  originality 
only  to  be  found  very  likely  in  a  new  coun- 
try. It  abounds  in  provincialisms  which 
may  often  be  traced  to  the  country  districts 
of  England,  more  especially,  so  far  as  our 
obseryation  extends,  to  Staffordshire  and  the 
adjoining  counties ;  and  it  has  wild  similes 
and  comparisons  suggested  by  the  animals 
and  scenes  of  the  western  hemisphere :  add- 
ed to  this,  it  indicates  an  amount  of  rough, 
practical  joking  in  keeping  with  backwoods 
life ;  is  up  to  the  Oriental  standard  in  point 
of  extravagance  of  hyperbole,  and  yet  wears 
a  business,  every-day  air,  as  though  it  be- 
longed to  the  common  life  and  ordinary  oc- 
cupations of  a  shrewd,  speculating,  enter- 
prising, business-like  people.  It  is  not  wit 
or  fun  intended  to  amuse  a  circle  or  set  a 
table  in  a  roar,  but  it  has  a  direct  earnest- 
ness and  familiarity  such  as  fits  it  to  mingle 
in  the  common  talk,  and  to  find  its  way  into 
eonversational  essays.  We  can  imagine  that 
An^erican  to  have  been  quite  serious  who^ 


when  describing  his  qualifications  for  work, 
or  fighting,  or  pla^,  or  anything  else  that 
might  come  to  hand,  said  he  was  ''half 
steam-engine,  half  alligator,  with  a  small 
touch  of  the  panther."  It  seems  funny  to 
us  to  hear  that,  and  to  find  a  man  calling 
himself  a  "ring- tailed  roarer,"  or  "  a  scream- 
er," or  "  a  grizzly  bear ;  "  but  there  these 
expressions  are  familiar  colloquialisms  excit- 
ing no  surprise,  and  regarded  as  quite  ordi- 
nary comparisons.  It  would  excite  no  little 
sensation  in  our  House  of  Commons  to  hear 
an  honorable  gentleman  rise  and  declare 
that  his  "  dander  was  up,"  or  to  hear  him 
describe  "  a  little  woman  streaking  it  along 
through  the  woods  like  all  wrath  i*  or  an- 
other woman  as  being  *'  as  ugly  as  a  stone 
fence,  and  so  ugly  that  it  almost  gave  me  a 
pain  in  my  eyes  to  look  at  her.  She  looked 
at  me  as  savage  as  a  meat-axe.  I  instantly 
felt  like  aoing,  1  screamed  out  111 
painter  (panther^,  though  I  was  sol 
I  was  burning  inside  like  a  tar-kiln,^^ 
wonder  that  the  smoke  hadn't  been  pHRng 
out  of  me  at  all  points."  That  sort  of  elo- 
quence would  convulse  the  House,  and  prob- 
ably call  for  the  interference  of  "  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Yet  they  are  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
celebrated  Colonel  David  Crocket,  who  rep- 
resented Tennessee  in  the  American  legis- 
lature— who  boasted  that  he  could  grin  a 
coon  off"  a  branch,  grin  the  bark  off  a  tree, 
and  almost  grin  the  president  out  of  his  chair. 
The  colonel,  too,  was  fully  equal  to  the  alle- 
gorical Yankee  we  have  already  mentioned^ 
for  we  find  the  following  comparison  of  him^ 
self  after  he  had  been  victorious  in  one*  of 
the  many  pitched  battles  he  fought :  he  said 
he  was  **  the  yall'r  flower  of  the  forest,  and 
all  brimstone  but  the  head  and  ears,  and 
that's  aquafortis." 
We  hare  a  yery  madequate  notion  from 
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the  books  wbich  are  published  of  the  amoant 
of  this  sort  of  writing  and  speaking  there  is 
in  America.  It  is  said  that  wherever  the 
Anglo  Saxon  of  the  far  west  goes  he  sets  np 
a  republic,  a  tavern,  and  a  press.  In  the 
columns  of  the  numerous  papers  which  are 
published  far  off  from  the  more  settled  and 
busy  portions  of  the  unions,  skits  and 
sketches,  of  all  sorts,  from  those  which 
have  become  familiar  to  us  in  connection 
with  the  signature  of  "  Fanny  Fern  "  down 
to  the  odd  paragraphs  under  the  title  of 
'*  Americanisms,"  which  fill  up  comers  of 
English  journals,  often  supply  the  lack  of 
news.  We  find  in  them  quaint  lay  sermons, 
like  those  of  •*  Dow,  jun."  of  which  we  shall 
give  a  specimen  presently,  and  such  extrav- 
agancies as  that  of  a  scythe  so  sharp  that  its 
shadow  cut  a  man's  leg  off;  or  a  man  so  tall 
that  he  was  obliged  to  go  up  a  ladder  to  tie 
on  his  neckerchief;  or  a  ship  which  sailed  so 
fast  that  it  beat  its  own  shadow  three  miles 
and  a  half,  and  such  like  instances  of  the 
direction  which  the  American  genius  for 
humor  takes.  A  great  deal  more  might 
be  said  on  this  subject,  but  we  have, 
perhaps,  done  enough  as  an  introduction 
to  two  little  books  lately  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land.* 

One  of  these  is  Yankee  Humor  and 
Uncle  SanCa  Fun,  the  cover  of  which  is  or- 
namented  by  a  colored  engraving  of  a  Yankee 
with  trowsers  apparently  made  out  of  the 
striped  portion  of  the  republican  flag,  and 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  reclining  in  a 
rocking-chair,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  and  his  feet 
on  the  top  of  the  stove.  The  other  is  a  more 
modest-looking  little  tome,  with  the  quainter 
title  of  Yankee  Cram ;  or.  Slick  Sketches  by 
Uncle  Sam.  The  first  has  an  introduction 
relating  to  American  humor  generally  by  Mr. 
Jerdan,  the  rest  of  the  contents  being  made 
up  of  sermons  by  "Dow,  jun.  ;**  the  second 
b  a  collection  of  anecdotes  very  much  in  the 
Sam  Slick  style,  only,  as  somebody  saga- 
ciously remarked,  "rather  more  so."  We 
shall  draw  a  little  upon  Mr.  Jerdan *s  intro- 
duction for  a  clearer  view  of  the  distinctions 
which  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  States. 
Noticing  several  local  peculiarities  of  idiom, 
such  as  that  Texas  has  a  large  admixture  of 
Spanish  words,  Louisiana  of  French,  and 
•    Georgia  and  Alabama  of  Indian,  Mr.  Jerdan 

•  Yankee  ffvmor  and  Unele  BanCs  Fun,  With 
an  iDtrodaotion.  By  William  Jerdan.  London  : 
Ingram,  Cooke,  and  Go.  1888. 

Yankee  Cram ;  or,  Sliek  Sketehf,  By  Unole 
Sam.    London :  Clarke,  Beeton,  and  COi 


points  to  two  great  divisions,  separated  by 
that  territorial  boundary,  know  as  "  Mason 
and  Dickson's  line,"  into  north  and  south. 
The  former  of  these  is  Yankee,  of  the  humor 
of  which  Slick,  the  Clockmaker,  gives  us  the 
highest  specimens.  The  fun  of  the  latter  is 
represented  by  such  men  as  Colonel  Crocket, 
wnose  language  is  "  embroidered  "  with  the 
strongest  of  oaths,  and  the  most  fantastic  of 
comparisons.  The  test  words  by  which  in- 
habitants of  these  different  divisions  may  be 
distinguished  seem  to  be  these.  A  Yankee 
"  guesses,"  a  southron  ''  reckons ;"  a  Yankee 
"  calculates,"  a  southron  "  allows."  The  cool 
northerner  "  wouldn't  wonder  "  if  something 
were  so  and  so ;  the  hot  southron  '^goes  his 
death  upon  it."  The  one  puritan-like  is  "as 
sartin  as  preaching ;"  the  other  hunterwise 
f'as  sure  as  shootin'."  The  first  when  he 
ventures  to  swear  will  be  "  darned ;"  the 
latter  wishes  himself  "  derned."  There  are. 
many  other  shibboleths,  but  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  them  to  the  book  itself,  while 
we  proceed  to  some  of  the  sketches.  Here 
is  one  of  Captain  Simon  Suggs,  a  prototype 
of  Colonel  Crocket,  which  is  amusing,  for  the 
idea  it  gives  us  of  the  practical  joker  s  notion 
of  honesty,  and  some  other  peculiarities : — 

"  One  of  his  first  coups  is  to  jockey  a  Mr. 
Jones  out  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
and  an  exchange  horse,  under  pretence  that 
he  (without  a  dollar  in  his  purse)  is  hurry- 
ing on  to  buy  the  same  lot  of  land  which  ha 
has  wormed  out  Jones  to  be  on  his  way  to 
purchase.    Suggs  overtakes  the   traveller, 
and  as  the  captain  struck  his  heels  against 
Ball's  sides,  Mr.  Jones  eeemed  to  grow  ner- 
vous.   '  Whereabouts  does  your  land  lie  ?' 
he    asked.     'Up    in    Talapoosy,'    replied 
Suggs ;  and  again  he  thumped  Ball  with  his 
heels.    Mr.  Jones  evidently  grew  more  un- 
easy.    '  What  part  of  the  country  ?'  he  ask- 
ed.    *  Close  to  the  Chambers'  Line — not  far 
from  Dodd's  Store.     Get  along.  Ball !  ^  was 
the   captain's   answer.     'Stop,   sir,   if  you 
please — perhaps — I  would  like — we'd  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  under' — gasped  Mr.  Jones,  in 
great  agitation.     '  To  be  sure  we  had,'  said 
Suggs  with  great  sang  froid,     'It's   jiat 
as  you  say  ;  but  what  the  devil's  the  matter 
with  you? — are  yon  going  to  take  a  fit?* 
Jones  explained  that  he  thought  it  likely  they 
were  both  going  to  enter  the  same  piece  of 
land.     '  What  did  you  say  was  the  number 
of  yours  ?'  he  asked.     '  I  didn't  mention  no 
numbers,  as  well  as  I  novo  recollect,'  said 
Suggs,   with   a  bland   smile.      '  Howsever, 
Squire  Jones,  as  it  looks  like  your  gear  don't 
fit  you,  somehow,  Fll  jist  tell  you  that  thu 
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land  I  am  after  is  a  d d  little,  no-account 

quarter  section,  that  nobody  would  have  but 
me ;  it's  poor  and  piney,  but  it's  got  a  snug 
little  sboal  on  it,  with  twenty  or-  twenty-five 
foot  fall ;  and  maybe  they'll  want  to  build  a 
little  town  at  Dodd's  some  of  these  days,  and 
I  mought  sell  'em  the  lumber.  Seein'  you're 
pretty  much  afoot,  even  if  you  wanted  it,  I 
may  as  well  give  you  the  numbers,  if  I  can, 
without  lookin'  in  my  pocket-book.  I^s  ten 
—ten — ten— section  ten,  township — oh,  d — n 
the  number,  I  never  can  remember * 

"*S.  E.  quarter  of  ten:  twenty- two, 
twenty:five — ain't  it?'  asked  Jones,  who 
looked  perfectly  wild. 

"  *  Now,  you  hit  me !  good  as  four  aces, 
— them's  the  figures !'  said  Captain  Suggs. 
'It's  the  same  piece  I'm  after;  J')l  give  you 
fifty  dollars  to  lee  me  enter  it.'  '  lou 
wouldn't  now,  would  you  ?*  *  I'll  give  you 
a  hundred.'  « Try  again !'  *  Well,  Til  give 
you  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  not  a  dollar 
more,'  said  Jones  in  a  decisive  tone.  *  Let's 
see — well,  I  reckon — tho'  I  don't  know — 
yes,  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  have  it,  as  I 
can't  well  spar  the  money  to  enter  it  at 
this  time,  no  how,'  remarked  Saggs,  with 
much  truth,  as  his  cash  on  hana  did  not 
amount  to  quite  one-fortieth  part  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  make  the  entry.  *  But  we  must 
swap  horses,  and  you  must  give  me  twenty 
dollars  boot.' 

"  This  was  agreed  to,  and  Captain  Simon 
Suggs  received  the  170  dollars  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  was  conferring  a  most  sub- 
stantial favor;  and  made  divers  remarks 
laudatory  of  his  own  disposition,  while  Mr. 
Jones  counted  the  bills  and  changed  the  sad- 
dles. Turning  his  horse's  head  homeward. 
Captain  Suggs  soliloquized  somewhat  in  this 
strain  :  A  pretty  toloble  fair  momin's  work,  I 
should  say.  170  dollars  in  clear  spizarinc- 
tum,  and  a  horse  wuth  jist  fifty  dollars  more 
than  old  Ball !  That  makes  220  dollars  as 
nigh  as  I  can  guess,  without  I  had  Dolbear 
along !  Now,  some  fellers,  after  maldn'  sich 
a  little  decent  rise  would  milk  the  cow  dry,  by 
pushin'  on  to  Doublejoy's,  startin'  a  runner 
the  nigh  way  to  Montgomery,  by  tho  Au> 

KBty  lerry,  and  enterin  that  land  in  some- 
dy  else's  name  before  Jones  gets  thar. 
But  honesty's  the  best  policy.  Honesty's 
the  bright  spot  in  any  man's  character !  Fair 
play's  a  jewel,  but  honesty  beats  it  all  to 
pieces!  Ah,  yes,  honesty,  honesty's  the 
stake  that  Simon  Suggs  will  allsrs  tie  to! 
What's  a  man  without  his  inteegerty  ?" 

We  wonder  what  the  ladies  will  think  of 
Major  Jones's  oourtghip,  a  work  so  popular 


as  to  have  run  through  thirteen  editions  in 
the  States,  from  which  Mr.  Jordan  gives  ua 
an  extract.  We  take  the  following,  which 
commences  when  the  Stallin's  iamily  have 
gone  to  bed,  and  left  the  Major  and  Miss 
Stallins — the  object  of  his  adoration — alone 
by  the  fire- together : — 

*'  Well,  she  sot  on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place, and  I  sot  on  tother,  so  I  coi^ld  spit  on 
the  hath,  whar  there  was  nothin  but  s 
lighterd  chunk  bumin  to  give  light.  Well, 
we  talked  and  talked,  and  I  know  you  would 
like  to  hear  all  we  talked  about,  but  that 
would  be  too  long.  When  I'm  very  inter- 
ested in  anything,  or  get  bothered  about 
anything,  I  can't  help  chawin  a  heap  o'  to- 
back^r,  and  then  I  spits  unoontionable,  spe- 
cially ijf  I'm  talkin.  Well,  we  sot  thar  and 
talked,  and  the  way  I  spit  was  larmen  to  the 
crickets!  I  axed  her  if  she  had  any  boa 
down  to  Macon. 

*'  *  Oh,  yes,'  she  said  ;  and  then  she  went 
on  and  named  Matthew  Mattix,  Nat  Filosofy, 
Al.  Geber,  Retric  Stronomy,  and  a  whole 
heap  of  fellers  that  she'd  been  keepin  company 
with  most  all  her  time. 

"  *  Well,'  ses  I,  *  I  spose  they're  mazin 
poplar  with  you,  aint  they  Miss  Mary  ?'  for 
I  felt  mighty  oneasy,  and  begin  to  spit  a 
great  deaf  worse. 

'*  *  Yes,'  ses  she,  *  they  are  the  most  inter- 
esting companions  I  ever  had,  and  I  am 
an^.ious  to  resume  their  pleasant  sciety.' 

"  I  tell  you  what,  that  sort  o'  stumped 
me,  and  I  spit  right  slap  on  the  chunk,  and 
made  it  *  flicker  and  flare  '  like  the  mischief; 
it  was  a  good  thing  it  did,  for  I  blushed  as 
blue  as  a  Ginny  squash. 

"I  turned  my  tobacker  round  in  my 
mouth,  and  spit  two  or  three  times,  and  the 
old  chunk  kept  up  a  most  bominable  fry  in. 

" '  Then  I  spose  you're  going  to  forget  old 
acquaintances,'  ses  I,  *  sense  you's  been  to 
Macon,  mong  them  lawyers  and  doctors  ;  is 
you.  Miss  Mary  ?  You  thinks  more  of  them 
than  you  does  of  anybody  ehe,  I  spose.' 

"  *  Oh,'  ses  she, '  I'm  devoted  to  them — ^I 
think  of  them  day  and  night.' 

"  That  was  too  much — ^it  shot  me  right  up, 
and  I  sot  as  still  as  could  be  for  more  n 
a  minute.  I  never  felt  so  warm  behind  the 
ears  afore  in  all  my  life.  Thunder  !  how  my 
blood  did  bile  up  all  over  me,  and  I  felt  like 
I  could  knock  Matthew  Mattix  into  a  grease- 
spot,  if  he'd  only  been  thar.  Miss  Mary  sot 
with  her  handkercher  up  to  her  face,  and  I 
looked  rite  into  the  fire-place.  The  blue 
blazes  was  runnin  round  over  the  old  chunk, 
ketchin  hold  here  and  lettin  go  thar,  some- 
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timeB  gwme  most  out,  and  then  blazin  up  a 
little — I  couldn't  speak — I  was  makin  up 
mj  mind  for  tellin  ber  the  siteation  of  mj 
heart — I  was  jist  gwine  to  tell  her  my  feelins, 
but  my  mouth  was  full  of  tobacker,  so  I  had 
to  spit,  and  slap  it  went,  rite  on  the  light- 
wood  chunk,  and  out  it  went,  spang  I 

•'  I  sware,  I  never  did  feel  so  in  all  my  bom 
days.     I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

"  *  My  Lord,  Miss  Mary,'  ses  I,  •  I  didnH 
go  to  do  it — jist  tell  me  the  way  to  the 
kitchen,  and  ni  go  and  git  a  light.' 

<'  But  she  never  said  nothin,  so  I\ot  down 
agin,  thinkin  she'd  ffone  to  get  one  herself, 
for  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  I  couldn't  see  my 
hand  afore  my  face. 

**  Well,  I  sot  thar  and  ruminated,  and 
waited  a  lon^  time,  but  she  didn't  come,  so 
I  began  to  think  maybe  she  wasn't  gone.  I 
couldn't  hear  nothin,  nor  I  couldn't  see 
nothin ;  so  bimeby  says  I,  very  low, — for  I 
didn't  want  to  wake  up  the  family — ses  I, — 

"  *  Miss  Mary  I  Miss  Mary  !'  but  nobody 
answered. 

"Think's  I,  what's  to  be  done?  I  tried 
agin. 

*'  *  Miss  Mary  !  Miss  Mary '  ses  I ;  but  it 
was  no  use. 

"Then  I  heard  the  gals  snickerin  and  laughin 
in  the  next  room,  and  I  begun  to  see  how  it 
was ;  Miss  Mary  was  gone,  and  left  me  thar 
alone. 

"  '  Where's  my  hat  ?*  ses  I,  pretty  loud,  so 
somebody  might  tell  me;  but  they  only 
laughed  worse. 

*'  I  begun  to  feel  about  the  room,  and  the 
fust  thing  1  new,  spang !  goes  my  head,  rite 
agin  the  edge  of  a  dore  that  was  standin 
open.     The  fire  flew,  and  I  could'nt  help 

but  swar  a  little — *  D *n  the  dore,'  ses  I, 

'  whar's  my  hat  ?'  But  nobody  said  nothing, 
so  I  begun  to  think  it  was  best  to  get  out 
the  best  way  I  could,  and  never  mind  my 
hat.  Well,  I  got  through  the  parlor  dore 
after  rakin  my  shins  three  or  four  times  agin 
the  chairs,  and  was  feelin  along  through  the 
entry  for  the  frunt  dore  ;  but  somehow  I 
was  80  flustrated  that  I  tuck  the  rong  way, 
and  biraeby  kerslash  I  went,  rite  over  old 
Miss  Stallinses  spinnin- wheel,  onto  the  floor ! 
I  hurt  myself  a  good  deal ;  but  that  didnH 
make  me  half  so  mad  as  to  hear  them  con- 
founded gals  a  gigglin  and  laughin  at  me. 

"  'Oh  !*  said  one  of  'em,  (it  was  Miss  Kesiah, 
for  I  knowed  her  voice),  *  there  goes  moth- 
er's wheel  I  my  Lord  I' 

**  I  tried  to  set  the  cussed  thing  up,  but  it 
seemed  to  have  more'n  twenty  legs,  and 
wouldn't  stand  up  no  how — maybe  it  was 


broke.  I  went  out  of  the  dore,  but  I  hadn't 
more'n  got  down  the  steps,  when  bow !  wow  ! 
wow  1  comes  four  or  five  infumal  grate  l^ 
coon-dogs,  rite  at  me.  *  Git  out!  git  out  I 
hellov  Catb  1  call  off  your  dogs  !'  ses  I,  as 
Icud  as  I  could.  But  Cato  was  sound 
asleep,  and  if  I  hadn't  a  run  back  into  the 
hall,  and  got  out  of  the  front  way  as  quick 
as  I  could,  them  devils  would  o'  chawed  my 
bonetfor  trup. 

'<  When  Igot  to  my  horse,  I  felt  like  a  feller 
jest  out  of  a  hornet  s  nest ;  and  I  reckon  I 
went  home  a  little  of  the  quickest.  Next 
mornin  old  Miss  Stallins  sent  my  hat  by  a 
little  nigger  ;  but  I  haint  seed  Mary  Stallins 
sense.  Now  you  see  what  comes  of  chaw  in 
tobaoker !" 

Now  for  one  of  the  Patent  Sermons  of 
**  Dow,  jun."  It  is  6ne  of  the  shortest  we 
can  find,  and  on  a  subject  particularly  inter- 
esting to  the  "  go-ahead"  Yankees  : — 

*•  DRIYB   ON. 

"  Text. — Drive  on  your  horses ! 
"My  hearers:  The  spirit  of  the  age  is 
DRIVE  ahead;  if  you  upset  your  wagon 
and  spill  your  milk — keep  up  with  the  popu- 
lar crowd,  and  leave  the  old,  slow,  careful 
coaches  fax  the  lurch ;  '  Get  out  o'  the  way, 
old  Dan  Tucker!'  is  all  the  go  now-a-days, 
musically,  morally,  and  mechanically  speak- 
ing. A  flood  is  upon  us  that  is  fast  washing 
all  the  works  of  the  old  music-masters  into 
the  dead  sea  of  oblivion.  The  old,  heavj 
drama  is  too  slow  a  coach  altogether  for 
the  present  day.  A  lighter  and  faster 
one  we  must  have — a  regular  trotting  con- 
cern. Poor  Shakspeare  r  his  house  is  sold, 
and  has  stepped  out.  His  taper  shines  with 
a  sickly  glare  in  the  misty  moonlight  of  the 

Sast — a  mere  glowworm  upon  a  dark  and 
istant  moor.  Alas !  I  ^m  afraid  '  he  was 
not  for  a  time,  but  for  all  day ;'  and  it  is 
now  about  to  be  all  day  with  him.  But 
good-bye  Bill :  I  must  drive  on  my  horses, 
or  take  the  dust  of  unpopularity. 

<^  My  friends :  we  are  a  fast  people  and 
live  in  a  fast  age.  Perhaps  you  may  say  we 
are  only  riding  down  hill  on  a  hand-sled :  the 
more  we  increase  in  velocity  the  sooner  we 
shall  reach  the  bottom,  and  then  have  to 
get  back  again  the  best  way  we  can* 
Shouldn't  wonder !  shouldn't  wonder !  No, 
by  thunder!  no,  by  thunder!  the  way  is 
comparatively  level,  and  the  road  is  clear. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  up  the  steam, 
and  to  push  ahead — propel.  When  I  speak 
of  keeping  up  the  steam,  brethren,  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  shall  fire  up  with  liquid  dam- 
nation which  feeds  the  flames  of  hell^  for 
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thereby  yoa  may  burst  your  boilers ;  but  I 
have  reference  to  maintaining  that  ambitious 
spirit  of  rapid  progression  to  which  neither 
the  everlasting  mountains  nor  the  eternal 
hiUs  can  set  any  bounds.  Ours  is  already  a 
great  countnr>  but  we  want  to  make  it  a  W 
country.  Iso  pent-up  Blackwell's  Islana 
shall  contract  our  powers;  but  the  whole 
boundless  continent  must  belong  to  us.  Re- 
publicanism, with  his  new  big  boots,  is  bound 
to  travel ! — and  no  power  on  earth  shall  say, 
'  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther.' 
Emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  potentates,  get 
out  of  the  way,  for  we  are  coming  with  our 
fast  horses  I  Clear  the  track  for  young 
America !  We  intend  honestly  to  vote  our- 
selves farms ;  but  if  voting  don't  get  them, 
by  General  Jupiter  Jackson,  we'll  take  them, 
whether  or  no !  Shall  we  lumber  along  the 
road  and  allow  other  nations  to  pass  us  with 
a  whiz?  No — never.  Our  horses arb  fast, 
and  we  must  give  the  world  an  awing  speci- 
men of  their  speed.  Take  care,  then,  by 
Basil  1  we  are  running  a  race  with  Britain 
for  Cuba  ;  and,  if  you  don't  look  out,  you 
ntay  get  injured.  We  must  progress — ad- 
vance— expatiate — till  two- thirds  of  the 
globe  is  ours ;  and  then  if  we  are  eompelled 
to  stop  by  some  unforeseen  circamstance, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  we 
shall  fall  to  fighting  among  ourselves  and  be 
brought  back  to  the  borders  of  primitive  in- 
significance. I  speak  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness ;  and  I  care  not  who  endorses 
my  sentiments. 

"My  friends:  the  world  plays  a  grab 
game,  and  every  man  must  look  out  for  his 
handful.  For  my  p.irt,  I  take  my  time,  and 
cheerfully  accept  of  what  Providence  assigns 
me.  But  don  t  be  guided  by  me,  a  poor 
pensioner  of  heaven — a  pauper  dependent 
upon  chance.  Drive  on  your  horses ;  keep 
ahead,  if  possible,  and  let  'the  devil  take 
the  hindermost.'    So  mote  it  be  1" 

From  the  other  book,  Yankee  Oram, 
which  is  full  of  diversified  and  characteristic 
sketches,  we  have  only  room  for  one,  which 
belongs  to  the  Northern  or  Yankee  section, 
and  which  might  have  been  written  by  the 
Clockmaker  himself:  * 

*'KI0KIMa    A    YAMKBB. 

'*  A  very  handsome  friend  of  ours,  who  a 
few  weeks  ago  was  poked  out  of  a  comfort- 
able oflice  up  the  river,  has  betaken  himself  to 
Bangor  for  a  time,  to  recover  from  the  wound 
inflicted  upon  his  feelings  by  our  '  unprinci- 
pled and  immolating  administration.' 

"Change  of  air  must  have  had  an  instanta- 
neous eflfect  upon  his.  spirits :  for,  from  Ga- 


lena, he  writes  us  an  amusing  letter,  which, 

among  other  things,  telj  us  of  a  desperate 

quarrel  that  took  place  on  board  of  the  boat 

between  a  real  live  dandy  tourist,  and  a  real 

live  Yankee  settler.    The  latter  trod  on  the 

toes  of  the  former,  whereupon  the  former 

threatened  to* kick  out  of  the  cabin'  the  latter. 

"  *  You'll  kick  me  out  of  this  cabing  ?* 

" '  Yes,  sir,  I'll  kick  you  out  of  this  cabin.' 

"  *  You'll  kick  me,  Mr.  Hitchcock^  out  of 

thia  cabing  ?' 

"  •  Yes,  sir,  I'll  kick  you,  Mr.  Hitchcock.'" 
"  *  Wa!,  I  guess,'  said  the  Yankee,  very 
coolly,  after  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  it 
was  himself  who  stood  in  such  imminent 
peril  of  assault — 'I  guess,  since  you  talk  of 
kicking,  you've  never  heard  me  tell  about 
olcL  Bradley  and  my  mare,  there,  to  hum  V 
"  *  No,  sir,  nor  do  I  wish — * 
**  ^  Wal,  guess  it  won't  set  you  back  much 
anyhow,  as  kicking's  generally  best  to  be 
considered  on.  You  see  old  Bradley  is  one 
of  these  sanctimonious,  long- faced  hypo- 
crites who  put  on  a  religious  suit  every  Sab* 
bath  morning,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of 
screwing,  manage  to  keep  it  on  till  after  ser- 
mon in  the  afternoon ;  and,  as  I  was  a  Uni- 
.versalist,  he  allers  picked  mc  out  as  a  sub- 
ject for  religious  conversation,  and  the  darn- 
ed hypocrite  would  talk  about  heaven,  hell, 
and  the  devil,  the  crucifixion  and  prayer 
without  ever  winking.  Wal,  he  had  an  old 
roan  mare  that  would  jump  over  any  four- 
teen-rail  fence  in  Illinois,  and  open  any  door 
in  my  barn  that  hadn't  a  padlock  on  it.  Ta 
or  three  times  I  found  her  in  my  stable,  and 
I  told  Bradley  about  it,  and  he  was  '  venr 
sorry' — *  an  unruly  animal' — '  would  watch 
her,'  and  a  hull  lot  of  such  things,  all  said 
in  a  very  serious  manner,  with  a  face  twice 
as  long  as  old  Deacon  Farrar's  on  Sacrament* 
day.  I  knew  all  the  time  he  was  lying,  and 
so  I  watched  him  and  his  old  roan,  tu  ;  and 
for  three  nights  regular  old  roan  came  to  my 
stable  about  bed- time,  and  just  at  daylight 
Bradley  would  come,  bridle  her,  and  ride  oflT. 
I  then  just  took  my  old  mare  down  to  a  black- 
smitt  's  shop,  and  had  some  shoes  made  with 
'  corks'  about  four  inches  long,  and  had  'em 
nailed  onto  her  hind  feet — your  heels,  mister, 
ain't  nuthing  tu  'em.  I  took  her  home; 
gave  her  about  ten  feet  halter,  and  tied  her 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  stable ;  fed  her 
well  with  oats  about  nine  o'clock ;  and,  af- 
ter taking  a  good  smoke,  went  to  bed — know- 
ing that  my  old  mare  was  a  truth- telling 
animal,  and  that  she'd  give  a  good  report  of 
herself  in  the  morning.  I  hadn't  got  fairly 
to  sleep  before  the  old  'oman  hunched  me. 
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and  wanted  to  know  what  on  airtb  was  the 
matter  out  at  the  stable.  Says  I»  '  Go  tu 
sleep,  Peggy ;  it  is  nothing  but  Kate  ;  she 
is  kicking  off  flies,  I  guess !'  Purty  soon  she 
hunched  me  again;  and  says  she,  'Mr. 
Hitchcock,  du  get  up,  and  see  what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  Kate,  for  she  is 
kicking  most  powerfully.'  *  Lay  still,  Feggy, 
Kate  will  take  care  of  herself,  I  guess.*  '  Wal, 
the  next  morning,  about  daylight,  Bradley, 
with  bridle  in  hand,  cum  to  the  stable,  as 
true  as  the  Book  of  Genesis.  When  he  saw 
the  old  roan's  sides,  starn,  and  head,  he 
cursed  and  swore  worse  than  you  did,  mister, 
when  I  came  down  on  your  toes.  Arter 
breakfast  that  morning,  Joe  Davis  cum  to  my 
bouse ;  and,  says  he,  '  Bradley's  old  roan  is 
nearly  dead  ;  she's  cut  all  to  pieces,  and 
can  scarcely  move.'  '  I  want  to  know,'  says 
I,  '  how  on  airth  did  it  happen  ?'  Now,  Joe 
Davis  was  a  member  of  the  same  church 
with  Bradley ;  and,  whilst  we  were  talking, 
up  cum  that  everlastin  hypocrite,  and  says 
he,  *  Mr.  Hitchcock,  my  old  roan  is  ruined!' 
'  Du  tell,*  says  I.  'She  is  cut  all  to  pieces,' 
says  he.  *  Do  you  know  whether  she  was 
in  your  stable,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  last  night?' 
Wal,  mister,  with  this  I  let  out:  'Do  I 
know  it  ?' — (the  Yankee  here,  in  illustration, 


[Jua^ 

made  a  sudden  advance  upon  tlie  dandTf 
who  made  way  for  him  unconsciously,  a^il 
were) — '  Do  I  know  it,  you  nosouled,  shad- 
bellied,  squash-headed,  old  night  owl  jou! 
— ^you  hay-hookin,  com-cribbin,  foddeiv. 
fuaffin,  cent-shaving,  whitlin-of-nuthin,  yon  !^ 
— Kate  kicks  like  a  mere  dumb  beast,  bi^ 
I've  reduced  the  thing  to  a  aciencs  P  UUi 
Yankee  had  not  ceased  to  advance,  or  fhe 
dandy,  in  his  astonishment,  to  retreat ;  wbA 
now,  the  motion  of  the  latter  being  accelv- 
ated  by  an  apparent  demonstration  oa  the 
part  of  the  former  to  *  suit  the  action  to  tih|l 
word,*  he  found  himself  in  the  '  social  haH^* 
tumbling  backwards  over  a  pile  of  baggage, 
and  tearing  the  knees  of  his  pants  as  he 
scrambled  up,  a  perfect  scream  of  laughter 
stunning  him  from  all  sides.  The  defeat 
was  total:  a  few  moments  afterwards  he 
was  seen  dragging  his  own  trunk  ashore, 
while  Mr.  Hitchcock  finished  his  story  on 
the  boiler  deck." 

We  suppose  books  like  those  will  have  a 
large  sale,  till  the  public  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them ;  and  even  then  Ameri- 
can humor,  as  exhibited  in  such  sketches,  has 
qualities  which  will  make  them  agreeable 
compaaioDS  in  odd  half  hours,  when  graver 
occupation  is  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to. 
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I.   THE    BANKRUPT  8    SON. 

There  was  once  a  boy  in  Venice  of  the 
name  of  Pietro  Sarpi,  and  a  boy  not  very 
^likely  to  obtain  great  advancement  in  the 
world,  as  he  was  of  a  quiet,  meditative  turn, 
who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  left 
alone  to  study  and  to  think.  His  father  had 
failed  in  mercantile  business,  and  dying,  had 
left  his  widow  and  Pietro  in  indigence. 
What  to  do  with  the  youth  became  the  ques- 
tion«  His  mother  was  for  his  entering  upon 
some  of  the  active  duties  of  life,  so  that  he 
might  earn  her  subsistence  and  his  own ; 
and  his  uncle  thought  this  could  best  be 
done  in  the  secular  church,  where  he  might 
rise,  besides,  to  honor  and  preferment.    Pie*  I 


tro,  however,  sickened  at  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing into  the  turmoil  of  the  world.  He  had 
no  objection  to  devote  himself  to  a  religions 
life — there  was  no  hardship  in  that ;  but  it 
must  be  in  a  capacity  where  he  would  be  se- 
cluded from  jealousy  and  contention. 

"  Let  it  not  offend  you,  dear  uncle,"  said 
he  at  last,  '*  that,  young  as  I  am,  I  have 
ventured  to  trace  out  a  career  for  myself 
equally  contrary  to  my  mother's  wishes 
and  to  yours.  I  have  carefully  examined 
my  own  heart,  1  have  ascertained  the  meas- 
ure of  my  capacity,  and  the  result  has  led 
to  humility  and  self  distrust.  For  this  rea- 
son, my  determination  is,  to  become  one  of 
the  Servants  of  the  Holy  Virgin.    In  the 
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peace  and  retirement  of  their  convent,  from 
which  riches  are  excluded,  and  where  the 
whispers  of  nmbition  are  never  heard,  I  shall 
devote  my  life  to  the  pun^uit  of  useful  studies 
and  the  service  of  God." 

This  speech  appeared  greatly  to  discon- 
cert his  uncle,  who,  however,  was  not  easily 
induced  to  relinquish  his  design.  He  mus- 
tered up  all  the  forces  of  his  eloquence  :  he 
contrasted  the  lives  of  the  regular  and  secu- 
lar clergy,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter;  he  dwelt  upon  the  benefits  which  might 
accrue  to  his  mother  and  sister  from  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  counsel  he  gave  him ; 
but  to  no  purpose — the  younff  student  ad- 
hered to  his  original  resolution.  At  this 
time,  although  somewhat  small  for  his  age, 
he  was  yet  so  remarkable  in  appearance,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  him 
without  particular  notice  even  in  the  street. 
His  countenance  was  thin  and  pale,  his  eyes 
were  remarkably  large  and  brilliant,  and  a 
profusion  of  black  hair  fell  in  curls  over  his 
spacious  forehead.  In  manners  he  was  at 
once  above  and  below  his  age :  above  it,  in 
intelligence,  sedateness,  and  habits  of  medi- 
tation ;  below  it,  in  experience  and  childlike 
simplicity. 

In  spite  of  poverty  and  sickness  the  boy 
pursued  his  studies,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  took  upon  himself  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  order  to  which  in  his  own  heart 
he  had  devoted  himself.  But  his  object  was 
not  to  lead  a  slothful,  monotonous  existence. 
He  applied  himself  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence to  the  acquisition  of  all  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, sacred  and  profane;  he  rendered 
himself  master  of  the  most  difficult  lan- 
guages ;  he  became  a  proficient  in  logic, 
philosophy,  theology,  and  law ;  and  having, 
on  some  particular  occasion,  been  called  upon 
to  dispute  in  the  presence  of  Gulielmo,  Duke 
of  Mantua,  on  several  abstruse  subjects,  he 
displayed  to  much  knowledge,  calmness,  and 
ability,  that  he  immediately  received  from 
that  prince  an  invitation  to  settle  in  his  capi- 
tal among  the  members  of  the  fraternity  of 
Sl  Barnabas.  Each  succeeding  day  now  ap- 
peared to  shed  fresh  lustre  on  his  conventual 
name  of  Paolo.  He  was  courted  by  all  the 
princes  of  Italy,  and  the  most  tempting 
oflfers  were  held  out  to  him  by  more  than 
one  powerful  sovereign ;  but  in  vain.  He 
continued  to  reside  in  the  ducal  court,  where 
he  acquired  a  ta^te  for  history  and  politics, 
and  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  under- 
standing to  deciphering  the  characters  of 
men. 

It  was  in  this  city,  before  he  had  attained 
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the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  that  he  collected 
the  materials  for  the  great  work  which  has 
rendered  his  name  as  an  historian  classical 
throughout  Christendom.  Endowed  with  a 
prodiffious  memory,  which  never  sufifered 
anythmg  once  committed  to  it  to  be  obliter« 
ated  by  time,  he  was  enabled  to  treasure  up 
for  future  use  things  communicated  to  him 
casually  in  the  course  of  familiar  conversa- 
tion. Becoming  acquainted  ^ith  Camillo 
Olivo,  who,  during  the  famous  Council  of 
Trent, had  been  secretary  to  Cardinal  Gonxa- 
ga  of  Mantua,  he  obtained  from  him  an 
exact  account  of  all  that  had  taken  place — 
conferences,  inquiries,  disputations,  quarrels, 
intrigues  of  princes,  instructions  from  Rome, 
delays,  investigations,  decibions,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  were  drawn  up  those  rules 
which  still  regulate  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Afterwards,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  ago,  when  experience  had 
made  him  a  statesman,  and  study  had  re- 
vealed to  him  all  that  can  perhaps  be  known 
of  the  science  of  theology,  he  wrote  his 
great  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in 
which  the  mitred  politicians  of  the  Vatican, 
as  well  as  the  states  and  monarchs  in  com- 
munion with  Rome,  still  seek  a  key  to  the 
true  principles  and  policy  of  their  church. 

II.    THE    TIVE    ASSASSINS. 

Circumstances  having  led  to  Paolo's  return 
to  Venice,  he  again  resided  in  the  convent  of 
the  Servants  oi  the  Virgin,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  usual  studies  with  the  ardor  and 
diligence  of  a  youth.  Several  causes  at 
that  time  concurred  to  disturb  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  republic.  A  quarrel  arose 
between  the  Venetian  senate  and  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which,  after  assuming  various 
forms,  led  ultimately  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
latter.  The  supreme  pontiff,  Paul  V.,  tak- 
ing part  with  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  and 
insisting,  besides,  on  the  exercise  of  privileges 
not  recognized  by  the  Ocean  Queen,  came 
also  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  doge,  which 
terminated  in  a  fierce  theological  and  politi- 
cal contest.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  perplexed  and  bewildered  clergy  separat- 
ed themselves  into  two  bodies,  and  took 
different  sides.  Some  fled  in  consternation 
to  Rome,  and  even  there,  scarcely  felt  them- 
selves secure  from  the  vengeance  of  the  stat« 
inquisitors ;  others  took  refuge  in  the  quiet 
performance  of  their  parochial  duties,  ab- 
staining altogether  from  intermeddling  with 
public  affairs;  while  a  third,  and  very 
small  party,  more  under  the  dommion  of 
patriotism  than  of  the  tcclesiasUoal  spui 
18 
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boldly  advocated  the  cause  of  Venice  agaiast 
Rome.  These  discussions  ]ed,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  breaking  up  of  all  social  rela- 
tions :  friends  betrayed  friends,  parents  de- 
serted their  children,  children  their  parents  ; 
the  members  of  the  same  religious  commu- 
nity hunted  down  each  other  without  mercy 
— ^untS  ohaos  appeared  to  have  come  again. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  our  de- 
sign to  describe  the  events  of  the  war  that 
followed  between  the  republic  and  the  holy 
see.  We  con6ne  ourselves  to  the  circum- 
stances which  lent  their  color  to  the  life  of 
Fra  Paolo,  who,  though  professedly  dead  to 
the  world,  was  elevated  by  the  senate  to  the 
situation  of  its  chief-counsellor.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  organized  the  plan  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  to  have 
originated  that  policy  of  resistance  which 
led  to  the  dangerous  conflict  between  his 
country  and  the  papal  government.  His 
character,  as  developed  in  the  course  of 
these  transactions,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon.  Without  any 
recognized  position  in  the  world — aiming 
neither  at  wealth,  distinction,  nor  power — 
wearing  the  garb  of  voluntary  poverty,  prac- 
tising the  abstinence  and  self-denial  of  an 
anchorite — pursuing  the  most  recondite 
studies,  and  conversing  almost  exclusively 
with  monks,  he  nevertheless  constituted  the 
intelligence  which  guided  the  Venetian  state : 
he  was,  in  fact,  the  senate's  oracle.  No  step 
was  taken  in  peace  or  war  without  consult- 
ing him.  He  constantly  passed,  therefore, 
backward  and  forward  between  the  convent 
and  the  senate-house  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  accompanied  generally  by  two  or 
three  stout  friars  and  several  nobles  of  the 
city.  Study,  abstinence,  and  ill-health  had 
reduced  him  almost  to  a  skeleton  ;  so  that  he 
approached  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  disembodied  spirit  regulating  the 
affairs  of  this  world  out  of  pure  benevolence. 

As  yet,  it  was  not  known  that  there  were 
those  in  Italy  who  sought  the  life  of  this 
great  and  ffood  man.  Virtue,  however,  is  as 
often  in  this  world  the  object  of  hostility  as 
vice  itself.  Accordingly,  Fra  Paolo  had 
enemies,  and  those,  too,  of  the  most  unscru- 
pulous and  desperate  character,  among  the 
politicians  of  the  Vatican,  who  appear  to 
have  persuaded  his  holiness  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  restore  peace  to  Italy  while  the 
counsellor  of  the  Venetian  republic  was  suf- 
fered to  live.  The  design  was  now  formed, 
though  it  has  never  been  exactly  discovered 
by  whom,  for  taking  away  his  life ;  and  five 
assassioB,  inflamed  by  the  promise  of  rewards 


and  pensions,  were  despatched  to  Venice, 
where  they  were  directed  to  remain  in  strict 
concealment  till  a  favorable  opportunity 
should  present  itself. 

Chief  among  the  conspirators  was  Rudolfo 
Poma,  himself  a  Venetian,  and  formerly  en- 
gaged in  commerce  in  that  city,  where  he 
would  appear  to  have  led  a  disgraceful  Ufe 
until  he  had  completely  dissipated  his  for- 
tune, after  which  he  fled  to  Home.  Here  he 
was  well  received  by  the  Cardinal  Borgheai, 
who,  perceiving  intuitively  that  he  might  be 
of  use,  introduced  him  to  his  uncle,  Paul  V., 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  promise  that  two 
of  his  daughters  should  be  provided  for  in  a 
convent.  Second  among  the  list  of  assassins 
was  a  priest ;  and  the  other  three  were  mere- 
ly rogues  and  vagabonds,  ready  to  engage  in 
any  villany  which  might  enable  them  to 
provide  for  their  subsistence.  Passing  through 
Ancona,  IJudolfo  there  received  a  thousand 
crowns,  to  provide  for  ordinary  expenses, 
and  then  pushing  on  to  Venice,  he  there,  with 
his  companions,  remained  in  concealment  for 
several  months. 

During  thb  period,  the  priest  diligently 
frequented  the  church  of  the  Virgin's  Ser- 
vants, pVPtending  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  sermons  of  Fra  Fulgentio,  Paolo's  most 
intimate  friend.  This  plan  was  adopted  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  Rudolfo^s  mission^,  through  what  has 
not  inaptly  been  called  Italian  physic.  But 
the  cooks  of  the  convent  proving  inexorable, 
other  means  were  adopted,  in  themselves 
perhaps  less  desirable,  but  promising  to  bring 
affairs  to  a  more  speedy  issue.  One  night, 
thereforpy  when  Paolo,  accompanied  by  only 
a  single  servant,  was  returning  to  his  convent 
from  the  senate-house,  it  was  resolved  to  cut 
short  all  intermission,  and  conclude  the  busi- 
ness at  once.  Dark  clouds  had  covered  the 
sky  as  with  a  pall,  the  wind  moaned 
along  the  narrow  canals,  few  gondolas  were 
on  the  water,  few  passengers  in  the  streets. 
The  good  father,  who  had  just  been  conferring 
with  the  doge  and  Council  of  Ten  on  some 
grave  subject  connected  with  the  republic's 
dispute  with  the  Vatican,  walked  along  slow- 
ly, plunged  in  deep  meditation.  lie  had 
barely  passed  the  corner  of  a  house,  and  was 
advancing  to  traverse  a  large  open  space  in 
front  of  a  church,  when  the  five  assassin's 
rushed  forth,  dagger  in  band,  from  a  dark 
alley,  and  fell  furiously  upon  him.  Terrified 
by  the  number  of  the  assailants,  his  servant 
fled  bewildered  towards  the  convent.  Paolo, 
therefore,  found  himself  alone,  and  perfectly 
defenceless.     His  manner,  however,  was  nei- 
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iher  timid  nor  hurried.  He  stood  erect,  and 
demanded  of  his  assailants  why  they  attacked 
him,  a  man  of  peace,  who  had  certainly 
never  ininred  any  of  them.  They  replied 
with  their  poniards,  all  aiming  at  his  head. 
In  their  eagerness  they  nearly  wounded  each 
other — some  gashing  him  in  one  place,  some 
In  another;  one  attempting  to  reach  the 
brain,  a  second  piercing  him  through  the 
neck;  while  a  third,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  dealt  the  death-blow,  thrust  in  his  sti- 
letto at  the  ear,  till  it  came  out  through  the 
cheek.  Their  victim  now  dropped  to  the 
earth  ;  and  the  assassins  fled  in  a  body  to  a 
ffondola,  which  was  waiting  for  them  near  at 
Band,  and  took  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the 
papal  nuncio.  Here,  of  course,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  in  perfect  safety ;  for  no 
extremity  of  provocation  would  have  induced 
the  Venetian  government  to  invade  so  holy 
an  asylum.  Sut  the  people  were  less  scru- 
pulous. Surrounding  the  boose  in  immense 
crowds,  they  demaroed,  with  shouts  and 
clamor,  that  Paolo's  murderers  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  them ;  so  that  the  nuncio,  fear- 
ing lest  they  should  offer  him  violence,  caused 
Rudolfo  and  his  companions  to  descend  by  a 
secret  staircase  to  tHe  canal,  wh«re  taey 
were  put  on  board  an  armed  boat  with  ten 
rowers,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  opposite 
shore.  The  multitude  without  became  mean- 
while more  menacing  every  instant,  and  in 
all  likelihood  would  have  forgotten  their  rev. 
erence  for  the  supreme  pontiff's  ambassador, 
had  not  the  Council  of  Ten  sent  him  a  strong 
g^ard,  which  preserved  his  dwelling  from 
violation. 

When  Rudolfo  reached  the  territories  of 
the  Church,  he  was  received  with  all  possible 
demonstrations  of  delight,  so  that  his  passage 
from  one  city  to  another  resembled,  on  a 
small  scale,  a  Roman  triumph.  Money  was 
ihowered  on  him  in  abundance :  here  he  was 
honored  by  a  public  reception;  there,  re- 
warded with  more  solid  proofs  of  approba- 
tioo«  in  gold.  But  by  the  time  he  again 
arritred  at  Ancona,  the  disconcerting  intelli- 
ffenee  had  preceded  him,  that  the  redoubtable 
Frft  Paolo,  though  dangerously  wounded, 
was  not  in  reality  dead.  This  damped  the 
ardor  of  his  patrons,  who,  finding  that  they 
had  exposed  themselves  to  disgraceful  suspi- 
cions without  accomplishing  their  ends, 
speedily  turned  their  backs  upon  their  base 
instruments,  who,  sinking  from  one  degree 
of  ignominy  and  ignorance  to  another,  all 
came,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  violent  and  infa- 
mous death. 

When  great  men  undertake  any  design, 


however,  they  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
one  single  failure.  Fra  Paolo  had  escaped  ; 
but  there  were  still  persons  and  poniards  in 
Italy,  with  men  fitly  competent  to  make  use 
of  both.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  of 
their  monastic  enemy  was  far  from  enviable. 
Previously  emaciated  and  feeble,  the  amount 
of  blood  he  lost  on  the  night  of  the  crime 
brought  him  so  near  to  death's  door,  thai, 
for  the  better  part  of  a  month,  he  lay  fluo- 
tuating  between  time  and  eternity,  scarcely 
able  to  articulate,  yet  calm,  collected,  and 
apparently  happy.  Little  had  he  to  bind 
him  to  this  world.  His  life  had  been  put  in 
jeopardy  while  in  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duty  to  the  state,  and  he  had  always 
conducted  himself  so  as  to  be  ready  to  de- 
part at  a  moment's  notice ;  so  he  took  things 
very  easily,  uttered  no  murmur,  gave  no 
signs  of  suffering,  but  gently  and  patiently 
awaited  the  course  of  events.  The  Venetian 
government  was  not  meanwhile  unmindful  of 
its  counsellor :  it  caused  all  the  ablest  and  best 
of  the  physicians  in  the  city  to  visit  him  and 
examine  his  wounds,  and  even  sent  for  the 
celebrated  Aquapendend  from  Padua,  with 
orders  not  to  leave  his  patient  till  he  should 
have  recovered.  The  cure  was  diflScult  and 
protracted  ;  but  at  length  the  Servants  of 
the  Virgin,  as  well  as  the  senate,  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  great  states- 
man and  philosopher,  historian  and  juriscon- 
sult, monk  and  preacher,  recover  his  health* 
together  with  the  ability  to  make  use  of  the 
wisdom  with  which  study  and  meditation 
had  endowed  him. 

in.  THE   SECRET  CORRIDOR. 

If  Paolo  recovered,  however,  his  former 
confidence  in  mankind  did  not  return  with 
his  health.  Apprehensions  arose  in  his  mind, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say  in  the  minds 
of  his  friends,  that  treachery  had  introduced 
itself  into  his  own  convent — nay,  even  into 
the  very  recesses  of  his  cell.  There  was  a 
friar  whom  the  Virgin's  Servants  had  deputed 
to  perform  the  most  familiar  offices  about 
the  man  they  regarded  as  the  great  ornament 
of  their  fraternity.  By  turns  anuinuensis  and 
valet,  reader  and  messenger,  he  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  access  at  all  hours  to  the  illus- 
trious father ;  and  it  was  upon  him  that  the 
enemies  of  the  state  now  fixed,  as  the  most 
likely  instrument  of  their  vengeance.  At 
first,  he  appeared  to  treat  with  disdain  tlis 
offers  of  opttlenoe  and  distinction  made  to 
him,  if  he  would  only  consent  to  abridge  the 
career  of  a  feeble  old  man ;  yet  he  did  not 
disclose*  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  ex- 
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istence  of  these  fresh  machiDations.  His 
tempters,  accordingly,  ioferred,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  he  merely  coquetted  with 
crime  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  its 
aspect.  The  propositions,  therefore,  were 
renewed,  the  scale  of  reward  increased,  the 
prospect  of  pontifical  favor  delineated  in  more 
brilliant  and  alluring  colors.  The  unhappy 
friar's  virtue  gave  way.  Owing  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  however,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  enterprise  was  by  no  means 
easy ;  for  the  Servants  of  the  Virgin,  always 
apprehending  treachery,  constituted  them- 
selves the  body-guard  of  Paolo;  while  a 
small  military  force  had  been  stationed  day 
and  night,  by  order  of  the  senate,  at  the 
door  of  the  counsellor's  apartment,  and  these 
men  had  learned  to  love  him. 

It  was  known  at  Venice — at  least  to  the 
state  inquisitors — that  assassins  in  the  pay 
of  the  Curia  Romana  still  lurked  about  the 
city,  and  that  all  kinds  of  ingenious  devices 
were  put  in  practice  to  quench  the  mighty 
intelligence  of  the  republic's  counsellor. 
Precautions  were  therefore  taken  to  avert 
this  calamity ;  and  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
that  those  profound  masters  of  policy  exhib- 
ited no  awkwardness  in  their  contrivances. 
As  it  was  obviously  unsafe  for  the  father  to 
walk,  even  with  a  powerful  escort,  to  and 
from  the  senate-house,  a  lofty  and  narrow 
corridor  was  constructed,  leading  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  convent  Dei  Servi  over 
walls,  and  courts,  and  houses,  to  a  canal 
where  a  state  gondola  was  always  in  waiting. 
At  either  end  of  this  corridor  was  a  brazen 
door,  opened  by  two  keys,  of  which  the  doge 
kept  one,  and  Fra  Paolo  the  other.  When 
the  Friar  had  traversed  this  secret  passage, 
he  stepped  into  the  armed  barge,  in  which, 
under  a  series  of  long,  sombre  archways,  he 
was  rowed  to  the  heavy  iron-grating  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the 
senate-house.  This  grating  was  drawn  up 
like  a  portcullis,  and  when,  with  two  appari- 
tors, he  had  passed  beneath  it,  its  ponaerous 
weight  was  suffered  to  descend  into  two 
granite  blocks,  to  which  it  was  fastened  in- 
side by  bolts  and  springs. 

As  the  Venetian  government  watched  thus 
sedulously  over  the  life  of  its  great  servant,  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that  it  would  exercise 
a  terrible  revenge  against  any  one  who  should 
be  detected  plotting  against  it.  This  the 
Friar  Antonio,  who  acted  as  Paolo's  domes- 
tic, well  knew.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
that  while  shaving  his  master,  he  might  con- 
trive to  let  the  razor  slip,  and  thus  effect  the 
desirtd  purpose.    But  this  be  refused,  al- 


leging thst  the  sight  of  blood  made  him 
faint.  Next  came  to  be  considered  the  prac- 
ticability of  administering  some  subtile  poi- 
son ;  but  after  long  and  careful  investigation,, 
this  mode  of  carrying  the  grand  design  into 
execution  was  also  abandoned.  One  other 
way  only  remained,  and  this  was  for  Anto- 
nio to  withdraw  from  beneath  Paolo's  bead» 
while  he  slept,  the  key  of  the  brazen  door, 
and  then  to  take  an  impression  of  it  in  wax, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  have  duplicates  made  in 
the  city.  By  this  means,  a  large  body  of 
assassins  was  to  be  introduced  from  the  canal 
into  the  secret  corridor,  where  they  were  to 
fall  upon  Paolo,  and  cut  him  to  pieces,  even 
when  in  the  midst  of  his  guards.  Many,  it 
was  foreseen,  would  perish  in  the  undertak- 
ing ;  but  the  vastness  of  the  reward  had  so 
inflamed  the  imagination  of  the  murderers, 
that  they  consented  to  run  this  terrible  risk. 
It  is  generally  found  necessary,  in  all  such 
affairs,  to  carry  on  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence, which,  with  whatever  secrecy  it  may 
be  managed,  exposes  those  engaged  in  it  to 
imminent  danger.  In  the  present  case,  three 
individuals — Antonio,  Francesco,  and  Ber- 
nardo—formed the  links  in  the  chain  con- 
necting the  convent  of  the  Virgin's  Servants 
with  Home.  Their  letters  were  all  written 
in  cipher,  and  the  business  they  had  in  hand 
was,  for  further  security,  called  the  Quadra- 
gesimse.  The  courier  who  passed  to  and  fro 
between  them  was  a  Jew,  and  on  his  arriving 
one  day  at  the  monastery  while  Antonio  was 
abroad,  the  letter  he  brought  was,  by  an 
oversight,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Fra 
Fulgentio,  the  intimate  friend  of  Paolo.  It 
was,  however,  found  impossible  to  decipher 
it ;  vet  the  strongest  suspicions  were  thus 
awakened.  Antonio  being  questioned,  af- 
fected entire  ignorance,  but  received  a  cau- 
tion from  Fulgentio,  that,  if  detected  in  any 
correspondence  with  Francesco,  he  should 
immediately  be  dismissed  the  convent.  Daz- 
zled, nevertheless,  by  the  golden  visions  made 
to  rise  before  his  mind  by  his  correspondents, 
he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  desist  from 
the  meditated  crime.  As  the  conspiracy 
ripened,  Francesco,  one  of  its  principal  con- 
ductors, passed  over  from  the  mainland  to 
Venice,  and  an  interview  was  arranged  be- 
tween him  and  Antonio  at  daybreak  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  convent.  The  peril  they  ran 
was  great.  Torture  and  death  hung  sus- 
pended over  them.  It  is  no  way  surprising, 
therefore,  that  they  should  have  been  for  a 
moment  thrown  off  their  guard,  or  at  least 
rendered  somewhat  inattentive.  At  any  rate, 
they  dropped  on  the  floor  a  packet  of  letters, 
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which  the  sacristan  immediately  afterwards 
picked  up  and  carried  to  Fulgentio. 

It  now  became  manifest  that  they  who 
had  entered  into  the  plot  thought  themselves 
too  far  committed  to  recede ;  besides,  the 
allurements  held  out  were  irresistibly  pow- 
erful ;  twelve  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  pre- 
ferments, honors,  and  posthumous  canoniza- 
tion. To  halt  midway,  was  to  run  upon  al- 
most certain  death,  since  the  secret  might  be, 
in  revenge,  betrayed  to  the  Venetian  gov- 
ernment, which  would  not  fail  to  inflict  sig- 
nal vengeance  on  those  within  its  reach. 
When  Fulgentio  laid  these  things  before  his 
friend  Paolo,  the  latter,  almost  disgusted 
with  a  life  which  could  not  be  preserved 
without  an  unintermitted  system  of  precau- 
tion, entreated  earnestly  that  the  matter 
might  be  suffered  to  drop.  Fulgentio,  how- 
ever, carried  the  letters  directly  to  the  state 
inquisitors ;  upon  which  Antonio  and  Fran- 
cesco were  immediately  apprehended.  The 
fate  of  the  former  is  not  known,  as  from  this 
moment  he  disappears  from  the  cognizance 
of  history.  There  were,  however,  deep 
dungeons  in  Venice — the  terrible  Piombien, 
over  the  portals  of  which  might  have  been 
written  the  inscription  which  Dante  saw  upon 
the  gates  of  hell — 

Relinquish  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here. 

Francesco  was  immediately  condemned  to 
death,  and  his  execution  was  to  be  public ; 
but  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  was  of- 
fered, if  he  would  consent  to  make  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  own  guilt,  and  to  disclose  the 
names  and  titles  of  all  those  who  were  en- 
ffaged  in  the  conspiracy.  The  import  of  the 
htters  he  could  not  conceal,  because  the 
eoanterpart  of  them  had  been  found  in  his 
pocket. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  trace 
the  plot  through  all  its  ramifications,  and  to 
oonsign  to  infamy  the  name  of  every  one 
engaged  in  it.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  there  were  those  who  wore  mitres,  and 
scarlet  hats,  and  crowns.  But  the  Venetian 
senate,  calm  and  rigid  as  destiny,  was  not  by 
any  considerations  of  respect  or  fear  to  be 
turned  aside  from  its  purpose.  A  rigid 
search  was  instituted  after  the  assassins ;  and, 
if  any  of  them  was  discovered,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  became  of  them.  The  state 
mquisitors  were  under  no  compulsion  to  re- 
veal the  secrets  of  their  office  to  the  world, 
and  an  impenetrable  cloud  still  hangs  over 
them.  It  is  only  known  that  Francesco, 
having  suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  was 
banished  forever  from  the  territories  of  the 


republic,  and  that  he  owed  this  mild  doom 
to  the  warm  and  earnest  entreaties  of  Paolo 
himself. 

Ordinary  enemies  would  have  desisted 
after  so  signal  a  defeat,  from  pursuing  an 
old  man,  whose  days,  by  the  operations  of 
nature,  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close ;  but 
Paolo's  foes  were  made  of  different  metal. 
Having  already  thrown  away  both  blood  and 
treasure  in  the  enterprise, they  determined  to 
persevere ;  and  now  it  became  a  regular 
contest  between  the  subtlety  of  Rome  and 
the  subtlety  of  Venice.  Paolo  soon  received 
intimation  that  new  plots  were  in  progress ; 
and  at  leneth,  a  young  man,  armed  cap-a-pie 
like  a  knight,  appeared  in  the  city,  and  sought 
an  interview  with  the  persecutea  father.  He 
maintained  that  the  facts  he  had  to  divulge 
concerned  his  life ;  but  Fulgentio,  who  now 
lived  in  perpetual  terror  for  his  friend,  sus- 
pected some  dark  design,  especially  as  the 
stranger  appeared  to  shroud  himself  in  mys- 
tery, refused  to  declare  his  name  or  calling, 
and  insisted  only  on  the  absqlute  necessity  of 
seeing  Paolo  in  private.  The  great  states- 
man, who  had  almost  now  become  weary  of 
existence,  would  willingly  have  granted  his 
request,  even  though  bis  object  should  be  to 
make  a  new  attempt  upon  his  life ;  to  this, 
however,  Fulgentio  would  not  agree,  though 
the  young  man  offered  to  lay  aside  his  arms, 
to  submit  his  person  to  examination,  and  to 
allow  all  other  precautions  possible  to  be 
taken  for  Paolo's  security.  When  this  was 
peremptorily  refused,  he  observed  that  his 
secret  must  forever  remain  untold ;  and  only 
said  while  taking  leave  :  "  Beware  of  traitors, 
for  you  have  great  need.  I  came  to  Venice 
with  one  impression,  I  leave  it  with  one  to- 
tally different.  You  are  much  honester  fri- 
ars than  some  persons  believe." 

During  the  remainder  of  Fra  Paolo's  life, 
the  doge  and  the  senate  redoubled  their  ex- 
ertions for  his  preservation — the  secret  cor- 
ridor was  prolonged — the  state  gondola  more 
strongly  guarded — the  convent  surrounded 
with  a  more  imposing  array  of  military  force. 
They  appeared  to  apprehend  the  extinction 
of  an  oracle  upon  which  the  very  existence 
of  the  republic  depended.  Other  causes  also 
concurred  to  insure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
statesman's  declining  years.  Ill  success  had 
damped  the  ardor  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
belief  began  very  generally  to  prevail,  that 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in 
a  plot  against  him,  sufficed  to  justify,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  state  inquisitors,  perpetual  con- 
finement in  the  Piombieri.  Numbers  of 
doubtful  persons,  arriving  for  no  definite  pur- 
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pose  at  Venice,  had  disappeared  suddenly, 
and  were  no  more  heard  of.  Other  indi- 
viduals of  similar  character  fell  by  night  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  in  Padua,  in  Ravenna, 
and  even  in  Bologna,  until  the  persuasion 
was  diffused  throughout  Italy,  that  Venice 
knew  how  to  reach  her  enemies  wherever 


they  might  attempt  to  conceal  themselves. 
The  historian,  therefore,  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  suffered  to  die  peaceably  in  his 
bed,  full  of  days  and  honors,  sincerely  la- 
mented by  his  contemporaries,  and  renown- 
ed through  all  succeeding  ages. 
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From    the    Bxaminer 


JAMES    SILK    BUCKINGHAM.* 


Mr.  J.  S.  BuoKiNOHAM  certainly  is  a  man  i 
whose  life  should  be  instructive  and  amusing. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  has  not  been, 
whom  or  what  be  has  not  seen,  and  what 
Idnd  of  speculation  he  has  not  attempted.  If 
H  pleases  him  to  write  his  own  biography,  it 
most  likely  will  please  many  to  read  it.  On 
the  other  baud,  if  it  should  please  many  to 
read  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 
please  him  very  much  to  write  it  at  consider- 
able length. 

At  present  we  have  before  us  the  first  two 
volumes,  and  they  close  with  a  hint  that  '*  fu- 
tive  volumes"  may  be  looked  for  before  Christ- 
mas. The  book,  as  its  author  tells  us  in  a 
preface,  is  intended  not  only  to  amuse,  but  to 
serve  as  an  example,  to  all  persons  battling 
with  obscurity  or  difficulty,  of  what  may  be 
done  by  "  industry,  integrity,  zeal,  and  per- 
severance .  .  .  labor,  economy,  temperance, 
and  that  single-mindedness  which  regards  the 
faithful  discharge  of  duty  as  the  great  object 
to  which  all  others  must  be  made  subordi- 
nate." Mr.  Buckingham  also  purposes  in 
this  autobiography  to  clear  his  character  from 
misrepresentation,  and  to  leave  behind  him, 
"  for  the  consideration  of  posterity,  his  de- 
liberate views  as  to  many  of  the  evils  which 
still  impede  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
society. 

The  two  volumes  part  with  their  hero  at  the 


*  Autobiography  of  Jam/6%  Silk  Buckingham  ;  in- 
eluding  his  Voyages,  Travels^  Adventures,  Specula- 
tions, Successes  and  Failures,  faithfully  and  frankly 
narrated;  interspersed  with  Charaeterisiie  Sketches 
of  Public  Mm  with  wftam  he  has  had  intercourse 
auring  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  With  a 
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age  of  about  thirty,  but  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-one  he  was  already  a  married  man,  and 
competent  to  have  the  command  of  a  vessel ; 
he  had  made  many  voyages ;  he  had  been  a 
prisoner  to  the  French ;  he  had  visited  Spain, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Virginia ;  he  had  written 
a  tragedy,  and  had  preached  (at  the  age  of 
fifteen)  a  powerful  discourse  from  the  pulpit. 
Indeed,  at  the  early  age  of  eight,  he  had 
quelled  a  Cornish  food-not,  by  striking  up  the 
hymn— 

SalvatioD,  oh  the  joyfal  eound, 

in  presence  of  the  miners  ;  on  which  occasion 
he  obtained  '*  a  capful  of  sixpences,  shillings, 
and  half-crowns"  for  the  exploit.  On  account 
of  Mr.  Buckingham's  precocity,  in  short,  the 
story  of  his  life  becomes  amusing  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  son  of  a  retired  master  of 
a  merchantman,  born  at  Flushing,  in  a  house 
washed  by  the  sea  at  high-tide;  happiest,  as 
a  boy,  when  in  a  boat,  the  taste  for  sea  life 
and  adventure  was  developed  in  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham while  yet  in  petticoats.  When  between 
seven  and  eight  years  old,  it  was  his  great 
object  of  ambition  to  show  that  he  could 
handle  a  boat,  under  sail,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  one ;  and  he  used  to  perform  in 
the  harbor  such  evolutions,  in  a  fast  yawl,  as 
made  him  feel  himself  "  the  observed  of  all 
observers"  among  the  **  veteran  tars,"  who 
mustered  there  in  great  force,  the  harbor  being 
occupied  by  two  squadrons  of  frigates,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  a  packet- station.  Once 
he  was  upset,  and  being  almost  drowned, 
relates  that,  during  this  submersion,  '*  I  saw 
distinctly  a  number  of  floating  fitihes,  creep- 
ing crabs,  large  heaps  of  bones  and  other  re. 
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fuse  cast,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  ships ; 
and,  having  read  and  recited  several  times  to 
my  mother  and  sisters,  who  were  fond  of 
ezhihiting  my  powers  of  memory  and  elocu- 
tion in  this  way,  the  well-known  description 
of  Clarence's  Dream,  in  the  Elegant  Extracts 
from  Shakspeare,  I  seemed  to  realize  all  its 
horrors,  if  not  all  its  splendors/' 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Mr.  Buckingham  suf- 
fered a  great  sorrow  of  the  h«art,  for  he  re- 
lates :  '*  I  had  formed  an  ardent  and  sincere 
attachment  to  a  young  girl  of  Fhishing,  about 
my  own  age,"  with  whom  a  close  correspond- 
ence was  kept  up  by  letters  and  visits.  '*  The 
passion  was,"  we  are  told,  "  as  strong  as  it 
was  pure,  and  was  manifested  by  all  the  usual 
feelings  that  mark  its  existence  in  maturer 
age."  This  young  lady  falling  sick,  Mr. 
Buckingham  became  distracted  ;  and  in  a  few 
days  was,  himself,  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
danger.  After  her  death,  however,  which 
next  followed,  in  the  assurance  that  she  was 
at  peace,  he  became  calm  and  resigned  ;  and 
he  recovered  health  sufficiently  to  attend  her 
funeral  in  mourning.  The  earliest  developed 
of  all  his  tendencies,  Mr.  Buckingham  says, 
''  were  the  enterprising,  the  devoiional,  the 
sympathizing,  and  the  amatory." 

Captured  by  a  French  corvette,  on  his  third 
voyage  to  Portugal,  when  he  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  ten  years.  Mi'.  Buckingham  again 
had  a  romantic  love  passage  in  prison  at 
Coninna.  The  governor  of  the  prison  had  a 
handsome  and  dark-eyed  young  daughter, 
about  his  own  age  —  a  little  past  ten  years 
old.  She  occasionally  attended  the  prisoners 
with  their  food,  and  conceived,  as  she  after- 
wards confessed,  a  violent  passion  which  she 
found  it  impossible  to  control.  "  I  may  ob- 
serve," Mr.  Buckingham  adds,  ''  that  even  in 
England  I  was  considered  to  be  a  very  hand- 
some boy ;  and  the  charm  of  clear  complexion, 
rosy  cheeks,  light-blue  eyes,  and  light- brown 
curly  hair,  so  unusual  in  Spain,  made  me  ap- 
pear, it  would  seem,  quite  an  Adonis  in  her 
love-seeing  eyes.  She  therefore  revealed  to 
me  her  inmost  thoughts  in  her  impassioned 
language,  which  I  had  learnt  durine  my 
voyages  to  Lisbon  in  conjunction  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  which  I  now  sufficiently  un- 
derstood to  comprehend  every  one  of  her 
burning  phrases,  impressed  as  they  often  were 
by  kisses  of  the  most  thrilling  intensity." 
This  young  lady  offered  to  set  the  captive  free 
and  fly  with  him,  but  there  were  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  scheme,  obvious 
to  the  young  sailor. 

We  have  made  these  preliminary  notes  to 


show  what  may  be  expected  from  the  current 
of  a  life  so  actively  begun. 

During  a  temporary  retirement  from  sea- 
life,  Mr.  Buckingham,  before  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, was  placed  in  a  book-selling  and  nauti- 
cal instrument  establishment  at  Devonport* 
where,  he  writes : 

Having,  on  my  freqnent  visits  to  the  theatre, 
become  acquainted  with  the  manager  and  admit- 
ted to  the  green  room  and  behind  the  scenes, 
and  finding  this  a  very  agreeable  relaxation  af- 
ter the  drudgery  of  the  day,  I  became  so  fascinat- 
ed with  the  drama  and  all  its  accessories  that  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  dramatic  au- 
thor; and  reading  with  great  diligence  all  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  with  those  of  Ford,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Deckar,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  other  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  those 
of  Lee  and  Otway,  and  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  all 
the  modern?,  I  wrought  myself  up  to  the  belief 
that  I  was  fully  competent  to  produce  something 
original  in  the  dramatic  form.  The  subject  I 
selected  was  an  imaginary  Invasion  of  Circassia 
by  the  Russians ;  and  the  title  of  the  piece  was, 
**Tbe  Conquest  of  Circassia."  It  was  furnished 
with  an  ample  number  of  characters,  with  a  prin- 
cipal hero  and  heroine  of  the  conquered  tribes, 
something  after  the  model  of  Rolla  and  Cora  in 
Pizarro, — a  play  which,  at  that  time,  enjoyed 
immense  popularity.  It  was  written  in  blank 
verse,  extended  to  five  acts,  with  most  elaborate 
provisions  of  scenery  and  costume,  and  engaged 
all  the  leisure  I  could  command  at  intervals 
during  about  three  months,  the  greater  portion 
being  written  between  midnight  and  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  my  solitary  bed- 
room, and  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  single  tal- 
low candle,  requiring  perpetual  snuffing^— aa 
moulds,  spermaceti,  or  wax  were  too  extra vagafll 
luxuries  for  such  a  household  as  that  of  which  I 
was  then  an  inmate. 

When  the  piece  was  finished,  and  had  been 
gone  over  and  corrected  many  times,  I  took  it 
to  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  who  promised  to 
read  it,  ana  give  it  his  best  consideration.  It 
was  with  him  about  a  month,  and  was  then  re- 
turned to  me,  with  the  highest  commendations  of 
its  excellence, — whether  sincerely  or  not,  I  had 
no  means  of  testing,  but  with  the  observation 
that  to  put  such  a  drama  properly  on  the  stage 
would  require  an  outlay  of  from  jCSOO  to  £600  to 
do  justice  to  its  scenery,  costume,  and  decorations, 
and  that  only  a  first-rate  Ix>ndon  company  could 
furnish  the  requisite  amount  and  variety  of  talent 
to  perform  it  well. 

The  piece  was  ultimately  destroyed,  in  a  sul^ 
sequent  period  of  my  career,  when  all  such  com- 
positions were  regarded  by  me  as  a  profane  waste 
of  precious  time,  and  a  perversion  of  powers  that 
should  be  devoted  to  higher  object? :  but  I  record 
the  fact  as  an  instance  of  very  early  though  mis- 
directed ambition,  and  as  the  first  literary  pro- 
duction of  my  pen. 

Soon  afterwards  the  energies  of  Mr.  Buck- 
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ingham    were  directed   in  a  very  different  be  one  of  the  Elect  as  any  of  the  teachera  of  nn- 

channel.  conditional  predeelinatioD  ;  and  I  am  U^e  to  con- 
fess, that  though  the  ground  on  which  I  could 

At  length  the  amooth  flow  of  the  current  of  <^*^«^o  think  myself  thus  fovored  appears  to  me 

my  life  waa  partially  broken  by  the  intervention  "^^  ™08t  hollow  and  msufficient,  it  was  a  belief 

of  a  new  feeling  and  a  new  phase  in  my  exist-  w^**^"  ^^^^  ™®  inexpressibly  happy, 
ence.    I  was  at  this  period  about  fifteen  years  of 

age;  and  having  for  some  time  led  a  life  of  as        In  the  second  volume  of  this  autobiogra- 

mach  gayety  as  was  possible  in  the  position  in  phy,  Mr.  BQckingham,  who  has  in  the  first 

which  I  was  placed,  I  found  now  and  then,  espe-  volume  been  to  the  new  world,  is  to  be  fol- 

cially  in  the  glooa  of  the  evening  and  the  early  lowed  to  Smyrna,  to  the  Isles  of  Greece,  to 

hours  of  the  morning  between  waking  and  leav-  Q^and  Cairo,  to  the  Ontaracts  of  the  Nile 

ing  my  bed,  something  very  hke  shame  for  mis.  ^„j  j^„^^.  ^^      j  ^^^  ^    q 

spent  lime,  and   a  desire  to  repair  it  gradually  ",       ^  ""   '   r^     °    .  z^  "*"»*"°  "»  . .     v^' 

stealing  over  me.    This  feeling  reached  iu  cul-  through  the  Land  of  Goshen,  to  Arabia,  to 

minating  point,  by  what  might  be  called  an  ac-  India,  and  back  to  Egypt,  where   we  Iwre 

cident,  or  at  least  an  unexpected  and  unpremed-  him,  in  the  dress  of  an  Oriental,  prepariiig, 

itated  event    On  the  evening  of  a  day  in  Len.t,  as  an  Envoy  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha,'to  trav- 

I  was  walking  alone  through  St  Aubyn  street,  erse  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia, 
and  seeing  that  service  was  performing  in  the        Much    of   Mr.    Buckingham's   experience 

of  Ti'ilTdfrThVn^^^^  ^AftT/fh^  *"  •"''  jet  to  bo  told  fdatcs  to  India ;  and  from  the 
of  the  pews  near  the  pulpit  After  the  evening  ^  ^  r  .1  i?  .  •  -j  .  i.  t.*  t.  1  • 
prayer,  the  clergyman,  whose  name  I  think  was  a^^^ount  of  the  first  incident  by  which  his  at- 
Williamp,  preached  a  most  touching  sermon  on  tention  was  drawn  to  Indian  affairs— a  chance 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Sou.  It  took  deep  root  attendance  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Egyp- 
In  my  heart  I  thought  of  my  dear  indulgent  tian-Room,  something  less  than  half  a  cen- 
mother,  and  felt  that  I  had  disregarded  her  wlabea  tury  ago,  on  the  subject  of  the  East  India 
and  injunctions  in  feeding  rather  than  repressing  Company's  charter,-.we  extract  an  amusing 
my  mchnauons  for  a  sea-life;  and  that  in  the  g^etch  of  a  well-known  conservative  proprie- 
hours  spent  with  young  officers  at  the  Fountain,  ,  -  «  *  i  i-  *  1.  j  t  .1.  ^  ^  - 
and  Prince  William  Henry,  (the  latter  the  favorite  ^l,^[  ^^^  ^"^**  «^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^J  J^ 
hotel  of  the  young  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  ▼hich  charter- renewal  and  free  trade  could 
King  William  the  Fourth,)  aa  well  as  in  the  boxes  be  talked  about  before  these  latter  days  : — 
and  the  green  room  of  the  theatre,  I  had  misap- 
plied many  precious  hours  which  could  now  Immediately  after  Alderman  Waithman,  rose 
never  be  redeemed.  My  repentance  was  most  Sir  William  Curds,  a  wealthy  ship  biscuit  baker 
sincere.  I  determined  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  and  contractor,  and  a  large  proprietor  of  East 
applied  myself  with  all  practicable  diligence  to  India  stock,  who,  though  rather  renowned  for 
the  abandonment  of  my  old  connections  and  the  the  absence  than  the  presence  of  much  wisdom, 
formation  of  new.  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  popular  alder- 
Not  being  of  a  disposition  then,  any  more  than  men  of  London,  and  celebrated  for  his  gastro- 
since,  to  take  up  opinions  on  trust,  or  to  have  noinic  fame,  turtle  and  champagne  dinners,  and 
sufficient  reverence  for  authority  as  to  be  able  to  civic  hospitality.  He  was  received  with  the  most 
place  entire  reliance  thereon,  I  read  earnestly,  boit>terous  applause,  even  before  he  had  opened 
not  merely  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  all  his  lips — so  entirely  satisfied  were  the  audience, 
the  commentaries  on  them  within  my  reach ;  and  apparently,  that  what  he  was  going  to  say  would 
books  of  controversial  theology  soon  became  to  be  agreeable  to  them.  His  speech  was  certainly 
me  the  most  delicious  food.  I  rose  constantly  original,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  man. 
in  the  morning  at  four  o'clock,  though  not  re-  He  said,  in  substance,  it  was  all  very  well  for 
quired  to  attend  to  business  till  nine,  afler  break-  the  honorable  alderman  who  had  just  sat  down 
fasting  at  eight.  I  rarely  ever  went  to  bed  till  to  come  forward  with  his  statistics,  by  which  a 
midnight,  reading  therefore  at  least  eight  hours  man  might  prove  anything,  and  with  his  argu- 
every  day,  attending  worship  three  times  on  ments,  which  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  re- 
Sundays,  and  twice  and  thrice  on  the  evenings  futing ;  it  would,  no  doubt,  answer  the  speaker's 
of  the  week  ;  so  that  in  a  year  or  so  I  had  de-  purpose  in  increasing  his  popularity  among  the 
voured  perhaps  a  hundred  volumes,  large  and  enemies  of  our  glorious  constitution,  who  want- 
small,  on  theology,  no  other  subject  having  then  ed  to  pull  down  all  establifihed  institutions,  be- 
the  least  attraction  for  me.  The  book  of  all  ginning  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  then 
others  that  fascinated  me  most  was  the  celebrat-  passing  on  to  the  House  of  Lordt^,  the  establish- 
ed treatise  on  Free  Will,  by  the  Reverend  Jona-  ed  Church,  and  at  last  the  very  Crown  itself, 
than  Edwards,  the  American  Puritan  divine.  But  he.  Alderman  Curtis,  and  his  friends,  had 
The  writings  of  Bunyan,  Baxton,  Cotton  Mather,  come  forward  to  stand  by  the  altar  and  the 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Fuller,  and  most  of  the  old  Non-  throne,  to  uphold  whatever  was  established,  and 
conformist  divines,  were  all  agreeable  to  me,  but  to  resist  all  innovations.  He  knew  enough  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  bore  away  the  palm.  I  be-  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  to  know  that  they 
came,  therefore,  a  confirmed  Calvinist  of  the  would  never  trade  with  an?  other  parties  than 
most  rigid  school,  as  firmly  believing  myself  to  the  Honorable  East  India  Company  ;  and  as  to 
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the  opening  their  conntries  to  the  rabble  that 
would  be  tnre  to  find  their  way  there,  if  once  the 
charter  were  abolished  and  the  trade  and  inter- 
course made  free,  he  was  quite  certain  that  be- 
fore a  year  was  over,  we  should  be  forcibly  ex- 
pelled from  China — we  should  loee  our  glorious 
empire  in  India  altogether,  and  then  the  sun  of 
Ensrland's  greatness  would  be  set  forever ! 

His  speech,  though  short,  was  repeatedly  in- 
termpted  by  vociferous  applause,  and  his  portly 
body  and  rouud  full  rubicund  face  seemed  light- 
ed up  with  more  than  its  usual  tints  of  purple 
and  crimion,  in  which  the  juice  of  the  grape  and 
the  good  cheer  of  his  brother  alderman,  the  cook 
and  eonfectioner  Birch,  who  furnished  forth  the 
city  feasts,  contended  for  the  mastery.  When 
the  notion  was  pot  from  the  chair.  Alderman 
Waithman's  free-trade  amendment  was  lost  by 
an  overwhelming  msjority,  and  the  origio^l  i'^b* 
olation,  recommending  the  renewal  or  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  carried  unanimously  ; 
for  the  minority  was  so  small  that  none  held  up 
their  hands  when  the  original  resolution  was  put 
to  the  vote. 

I  returned  from  the  meeting  as  much  aston- 
ished as  I  was  disgusted  at  the  result.  I  remem- 
bered, when  ten  or  twelve  years  younger,  before 
the  death  of  Pitt  or  Fox,  reading  the  debAtes  in 
Parliament,  then  scantily  reported  in  the  public 
papers ;  and  being  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the 
arguments  of  the  Whigs  seemed  to  me  so  con- 
vincing, compared  with  those  of  the  Tories,  that 
I  could  never  comprehend  how  it  happened  that 
the  votes  were  always  in  favor  of  the  latter.  But 
anything  so  palpably  gross  as  the  exhibition  at 
the  Mansion-house,  I  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced. 

We  add  a  mention  of  two  very  different 
and  rather  more  interesting  people,  from  Mr. 
Buckingham's  account  of  what  he  saw  in 
Curo. 

At  Cairo  we  remained  a  short  time,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  meet  there  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  Mr. 
Burckhardt,  who  had  not  yet  set  out  on  his 
African  journey.  He  passed  several  hours  with 
as,  expressed  great  interest  in  our  voyage,  and 
renewed  his  assurances  of  friendship.  This  was 
the  last  occasion  of  my  meeting  him,  as  he  sub- 
sequently died  at  Cairo,  and  was  interred  there  as 
a  Mohammedan,  with  all  the  usual  rites  and 


ceremonies  of  the  Moslem  faith ;  never  having 
entered  at  all  on  the  great  African  journey,  for 
which  he  had  been  six  or  seven  years  in  training 
and  preparation. 

We  met  here,  also,  for  the  first  time,  Signor 
Belzoni,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Pasha 
as  a  hydraulic  engineer,  for  the  management  of 
the  water- works  and  irrigation  of  his  gardf^ns  at 
Shoobrah,  in  the  Delta.  We  learnt  from  Signer 
Belzoni,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  being 
gifted  with  almost  superhuman- strength,  which 
his  fine  athletie  figure  and  great  height  seemed 
to  indicate,  as  well  as  with  great  flexibility  of 
limb  and  finger,  improved  by  constant  exercise, 
he  had  exhibited  his  powers  as  an  athlete  and 
juggler  in  his  own  country  and  Malta,  and  from 
thence  had  visited  England,  where  he  made  a 
tour  through  all  the  provinces,  exhibiting  feats 
of  strength  and  dexterity,  under  the  name  of  the 
Patagonian  Samson,  till  he  had  exhausted  public 
curiosity,  and  had  now  come  out  to  Egypt,  with 
a  view  to  visit  India  for  a  similar  purpose.  Both 
Mr.  Babington  and  I  did  our  best  to  persuade 
him  against  incurring  such  a  rif>k  of  loss — first, 
as  he  had  no  license  to  visit  India,  for  the  ^ant 
of  which  I  had  been  banished  from  the  country; 
and  next,  because  the  athlete  and  jugglers  of 
India  form  a  very  low  and  degraded  caste,  and 
would  cause  his  occupation  to  shut  him  out  from 
all  European  society.  It  appears  that  he  was 
impressed  with  this  advice,  as  he  subsequently 
relinquished  the  intention,  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Bankes  to  bringdown 
some  of  the  fragments  of  ancient  monuments 
from  Upper  Egypt,  and  then  obtained  deserved 
celebrity  as  an  enterprising  and  successful  travel- 
ler, by  opening  one  of  the  great  Pyramids  of 
Memphis,  penetrating  into  several  of  the  unopen- 
ed tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  and  publishing 
a  faithful  and  interesting  account  of  his  re- 
senrches  in  Egypt;  while  Mrs.  Belzoni,  his  Eng- 
lish wife,  added  her  contribution  in  an  account  of 
the  state  of  female  society  in  the  East,  to  which 
she  had  been  freely  admitted. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  both  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  these  volumes  ;  and 
whichever  quality  may  be  predominant,  a 
certainty  remains  that  they  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  thought  readable.  We  anticipate  both 
amusement  and  instruction  from  the  continu- 
ation of  Mr.  Buckingham's  Memoirs, 


►-♦♦- 


The  ExHismoN  in  Danobr. — The  an- 
nouncement of  the  Emperor's  Crimean  trip 
baa  caused  no  small  alarm  among  those  who 
are  preparing  expensive  works  for  the  great 
Paris  Exhibition,  the  opening  of  which  is 
fixed  for  the  Ist  of  May.  The  impression 
has  gained  ground  that  if  Louis  Napoleon 
should  leave  Paris,  the  Exhibition  will  not  be 
opened  at  all ;  that  the  opening  will  be  post- 
poned  indefinitely ;  or  at  all  events,  thai. 


from  the  absence  of  the  Court,  the  affair  will 
lose  much  of  its  eclat.  Some  applications  on 
the  subject  have  been  made  at  the  office  of 
the  Minister  of  State,  and  the  answer  given 
was,  that  in  any  case  the  Emperor  will  be 
back  to  Paris,  ten  days  at  least,  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  that  he  will  certainly  preside  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  opening,  which  will  not  be 
postponed. 
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From  the  Athenaeum. 


SI&    BOBERT    STRANGE.* 


This  book  has  a  deep  fascination.     Mr. 
Dennistoun,  if  not  a  clear  writer,  was  a  care- 
ful one.     He  showed,  too,  in  many  portions 
of  the  narrative  before  us,  a  finer  sense  of  the 
marking  trait,  the  characteristic   ^ord,  the 
moment  of  interest,  than  had  been  evinced  in 
his  Italian  memoirs.     It  is  true  that  this  time 
he  had  a  subject  calculated  to  make  an  au- 
thor's heart  glad, — doubly  glad,  supposing 
that  author  to  be  a  Scotchman.     The  career 
of  one  who  gave  an  impulse  to  Art  in  Eng- 
land, at  a  period  when  Art  could  get  small 
schooling  here,  and  enjoyed  comparatiyely 
little    favor, — and  who    achievied  a  success 
which,  like  the  successes  of  Hogarth,  Wilson, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  has  not  been  out- 
done by  any  successor,  offers  an  attractive 
theme.     But  more  of  romance  than  belonsrs 
to  these  interests  was  mixed  up  in  Strange's 
life,  by  his  connection  with  the  Lumisdens, 
those  faithful  adherents  to  the  exiled  Stuarts. 
Though  the  story  of  his  Jacobite  brother-in- 
law  is  episodical  in  an  engraver's  biography, 
it  is  so  full  of  interest  that  no  one  will  pro- 
test against  the  decision  of  Mr.  Dennistoun 
to  interweave  the  political  with  the  artistic 
thread.     We  are  made  the  more  lenient  by 
our  delight  in  a  third  strain,  full  of  humor 
and   character,  introduced  in  the  person  of 
Lady  Strange — the  engraver's  wife,  the  Jac- 
obite secretary's  sister.     No  Scottish  woman 
of  the  olden  time  more  quaint,  more  racy, 
more  shrewd,  and  more  incessant  exists  in  Mr. 
Gait's  gallery  of  imaginary  Miss  Mizys  and 
Leddy  Orippys,     It  is  long  since  such  a  com- 
pound of  fantastic  loyalty  and  amazing  orthog- 
raphy,— of  shrill  self-assertion  and  homely 
heart-warm  affection — a  6gure  so  bright,  so 
bold,  and  so  individual,  has  stood  before  us 
on   the  literary  canvas,  as  the  helpmate  of 
Mr.  Dennistoun's  hero.     The  biographer,  we 
repeat,  was  thrice  fortunate  in  his  subject  and 
in  its  surroundings. 

*  Memoira  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Knight^  Eiu 
graver  ;  and  of  his  Brother-in-  Law,  AndretD  Lum- 
isden^  privaU  Secretary  to  the  Sluarl  Princes, 
By  James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  2  yds. 
Longman  &,  Co. 


The  Straogs  (or  Strong  Men)  were  an  old 
Orcadian  family, — and  Robert,  Mr.  Deonis- 
toun's  subject,  eldest  son  by  a  second  mar- 
riage of  David  Strang,  treasurer  at  Kirkwall, 
was  bom,  on  the  14th  of  July  1721,  in  the 
island  of  Pomona.  The  boy,  till  he  was  four- 
teen, was  brought  up  among  his  own  people, 
his  education  there  "  terminating  in  an  excel* 
lent  grammar-school,  where  he  attained  some 
genera]  knowledge  of  the  classics."  His  re- 
lations had  determined  on  making  a  lawyer 
of  "  Robie  " — but  the  boy  was  determined  to 
go  to  sea ; — and,  thanks  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  mother,  and  the  fatherly  sympathy  of  his 
half-brother,  he  carried  his  point.  A  cruise 
in  a  man-of-war, — the  Aid  borough,  including 
a  storm  during  the  ship^s  homeward  voyage 
from  Gottenburg,— disenchanted  the  younfl^- 
ster,  whose  ideas  had,  probably,  been  mere- 
ly one  of  those  promptings  of  aimless  rest- 
lessness by  which  Genius  announces  its  pres- 
ence. A  born  sea- boy,  Orcadian  to  boot, 
would  not  have  listened  to  the  terrors  of  the 
first  gale  he  encountered,  still  less  to  the  so- 
ber counsels  of  a  wise  midshipman!  The 
sea  being  abandoned,  young  Strange  (as  it  is 
best  to  call  him)  consented  to  try  the  law, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  considerate  half- 
brother.  '*  Before  leaving  my  native  coun- 
try," says  he  in  an  autobiographical  fragment 
here  reprinted, "  I  had  wrote  an  excellent 
hand  of  write,  but  had  been  out  of  the  prac- 
tice of  it  for  several  months.  It  was  not  to 
be  doubted  but  that  I  should  soon  recover 
it."  This  •*  excellent  hand  of  write "  was 
soon  recovered,  and  while  Robert  was  copyr 
ing  his  half-brother's  papers  he  beguiled  his 
leisure  by  drawing  *'  little  sketches  in  pen- 
and-ink, — some  few,"  says  he,  '*  from  my 
own  fancy,  and  others  from  the  ornaments 
and  title-pages  of  books,  etc."  These  were 
carefully  concealed,  in  obedience,  we  sup- 
pose, to  the  old  notions,  which  attached  loss 
of  position — guilt,  almost — to  the  pursuit  of 
Art ; — and  which  made  secrecy  neeessary,  ia 
avoidance  of  persecution.  But  young  Strang^ 
was  more  unfortunate  than  other  "  visionary 
boys"  have  been.      His  half-brotber,  one 
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day,  fell  upon  the  "  budget "  of  concealed 
treasure,  and,  so  far  from  being  wroth  on  the 
occasion,  "was  placid  to  a  degree/'  showed  the 
drawings  to  Mr.  Cooper,  an  engraver  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  consulted  him  on  the  practicability 
of  making  something  of  the  talent  of  "  the  ex- 
cellent hand."  This  Mr.  Cooper,  pupil  of 
"  John  Pine,  who  published  the  Armada  ta- 
pestries from  the  old  House  of  Lords,"  was  a 
man  of  some  substance  and  pretension  in  Edin- 
burgh, who  built  and  decorated  for  himself 
a  spacious  house  in  St.  John  street,  and  had 
a  school  for  apprentices.  In  this  school, — 
allowing  for  aa  outbreak  or  two  of  the  rest- 
lessness which  seems  never  utterly  to  have 
forsaken  Strange, — the  youth  distinguished 
himself.  Betwixt  1737  and  1740,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  folio 
edition  of  Albinus's  **  Anatomical  Plates," 
executing  with  his  own  hands  the  subjects  of 
osteology.  Some  peril  he  ran  from  the  soci- 
ety of  a  fellow  apprentice,  one  Michael  Hay, 
who  was  a  showy,  debauched  fellow,  not  to 
be  made  an  engraver  of ;  but  the  influences 
of  Michael's  bad  example  harmed  him  little, 
— and,  ere  his  connection  with  Cooper  was 
well  over,  he  had  mixed  himself  up  with  in- 
terests more  absorbing  than  those  of  passing 
the  night  in  a  tavern  or  flaunting  about  '*  be- 
daubed with  lace,  and  with  a  sword  hanging 
by  his  side."  The  fever  of  "  the  '45  "  got 
hold  of  him ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  pas- 
sion  equally  strong — for  he  made  friendship 
with  the  Lumisdens  ;  and,  in  '44,  was  accept- 
ed by  Isabella  Lumisden,  "  on  condition  that 
he  should  fight  for  the  Prince."  He  was  able 
to  render  more  lasting  services  to  **  the  Pre- 
tender "  than  those  of  bow  and  spear : — 

**  Mr.  Robert  Chamber?,  in  his  *  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,*  tells  us  that 
Strange  then  residing  in  Stewart^s  Close,  was 
comroTssioned,  during  the  Prince's  visit  to  Edin- 
bareb,  to  engrave  a  half-length  portrait  of  him ; 
be  looks  out  of  an  oval  window  or  frame,  over  a 
•tone  ledge  or  pedestal,  wirh  the  motto^  Eterso 
missus  succurrere  seclo.  This  print  [was]  the 
earliest  known  work  of  its  author  on  his  own  ac- 
count." 

Strange  accompanied  the  Jacobite  army, 
and  was  called  into  the  councils  of  the  Prince, 
who  withdrew  from  a  ball  to  concert,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  renegade  Murray, 
of  Broughton,  and  our  young  artist,  a  plan 
for  the  issue  of  "  one  species  of  money  or 
other,  for  the  service  of  the  army  in  general." 
Stranffe  produced  a  design  for  a  paper  note 
or  token — 

*'  It  consisted,  I  said,  of  nothing  bat  the  slightest 


compartment,  from  behind  which  a  rose  issued  on 
one  side,  and  a  thistle  on  the  other,  as  meretv  or* 
namental ;  the  interior  part  I  meant  should  be 
filled  up  by  clerks,  with  the  specific  sams  which 
were  intended,  etc. :  and  I  proposed  etching  or 
engraving,  in  the  slightest  manner  for  expeditioni 
a  considerable  repetition  of  this  ornament  on  two 
plates,  for  the  facility  of  printing;  that  such 
should  be  done  on  the  strongest  paper  [so],  that, 
when  cut  separate,  they  should  resist,  in  some 
measure,  the  wear  they  must  sustain  in  the  com- 
mon use  of  circulation.  The  Prince  had  at  this 
time  taken  the  compartment  out  of  my  hand,  and 
was  showing  [it]  to  Mr.  Murray,  snd  seemed 
much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  rose  and  the 
thistle.  In  short,  everything  was  approved  of, 
and  the  utmost  expedition  recommended  me.  * 
*  Next  day,  being  Sunday,  my  carpenter  was 
early  employed  in  cutting  out  this  wood,  in  order 
to  beg^n  on  Monday.  It  was  not  so  with  a  cop- 
persmith, whose  assistance  I  more  immediately 
required.  He  was  a  good  Presbyterian,  and 
thought  be  would  be  brcdking  the  Lord's  day. 
But  necessity  has  no  law ;  he  turned  out  even 
better  than  his  promise,  overcame  his  prejudice, 
went  to  work,  and  furnished  me  with  a  copper 
plate  on  Monday  about  noon." 

The  rout  at  Culloden,  which  was  simply 
and  vigorously  described  by  Strange  in  an 
autobiographical  fragment,  put  an  end  to  the 
engraver's  employment  as  "  money er,"  and 
drove  him,  like  other  loyal  servants  of  the 
Stuarts,  into  boles  and  corners  : — 

^'Of  the  incidents  during  his  hiding  in  the 
Highlands  after  the  catastrophe  at  Culloden,  and 
of  his  eventful  escape  to  the  Continent,  we  pos- 
sess but  scanty  particulars.  One  printed  anec- 
dote comes  to  us  on  the  authority  of  Cooper,  his 
instructor,  that,  when  hotly  pressed,  he  dashed 
into  a  room  where  the  lady,  whose  zeal  had  en- 
listed him  in  the  fatal  cause,  sat  singing  at  her 
needlework,  and,  failing  other  means  of  conceal- 
ment, was  indebted  for  safety  to  her  prompt  inter- 
vention. As  she  quickly  raised  her  hooped  gown, 
the  affianced  lover  disappeared  beneath  its  ample 
contour,  where,  thanks  to  her  cool  demeanor  and 
unfaltering  notes,  he  lay  undetected,  while  the 
rude  and  baffled  soldiery  vainly  ransacked  the 
house.  *  *  When  the  vigilance  of  pursuit  was 
somewhat  abated,  he  left  the  Highlands,  and  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he 
began  to  turn  his  talents  to  account,  contriv- 
ing to  maintain  himself  in  concealment  by 
the  sale  of  small  drawings  of  the  rival  leaders  in 
the  rebellion,  many  of  which  must  still  be  extant, 
and  which  were  purchased  at  the  time  in  great 
numbers  at  a  guinea  each.  A  fan,  also,  whose 
intended  owner  gave  it  in  his  eyes  additional 
value,  and  on  which  his  pencil  had,  on  that  ac- 
count, bestowed  more  than  usual  pains,  was  sold 
at  this  time,  with  a  sad  heart  {non  hos  oiuBsiium 
munus  in  titus)  to  the  present  Earl  of  Wemyas, 
who  was  too  sensible  of  its  value  to  allow  it  to 
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This  fan,  we  Boppose,  wto  intended  for  the 
Jacobite  Lady  to  nhom  Strange  was  united 
in  174T,  having  won  his  apure  as  A  true  knight. 
On  proceeding  further  with  the  record  of  his 
life,  we  are  disposed  to  taacy  that  Strange's 
own  polilJcs  may  have  heen,  like  his  love  of 
the  sea,  romsotic  rather  than  real.  When, 
\a  1760,  he  declined  to  engrave  Allan  Ram- 
My'a  full  length  portraits  of  George  the  Third 
and  ihe  Earl  of  Bute,  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficient  remuneration  offered  to  him,  he 
eipUined  in  clear  terms  to  Bamsaj',  that  ha 

"considered  bimseir  moat  anjuBlIjr  cilamniated 
by  the  prevalent  reports  of  bia  hMiag.from  poUi- 
CM /ceiinjj,  refused  to  occupy  his  hand  upon  a 
porlrail  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne ;  and, 
farther,  Ihat  the  slightB  he  received  from  Lord 
Bute  satisfied  him  tnat  his  conduct  muut  have 
been  looked  on  at  Court  in  this  lighL" 

It  could  have  offered  little  matter  for  won- 
der had  Stranre  refused  the  allegiance  of  bia 
bvrin  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  considering 
what  its  earlier  labors  had  been,  what  the  hu- 
mor of  his  helpmate  wad,  and  what  the  prin- 
ciples and  position  of  her  rnmilj  remained  un- 
til the  last  spark  of  JacglHte  hope  smouldered 
out  among  the  ashes  ! 

The  Lumisdens  were  a  devoted  family, 
though  not  singular  in  their  devotion.  That 
■pell  which  often  constrains  affectjon  and  re- 
tains loyalty — a  compound  of  selfishness,  su- 
perciliousness, and  sensibility — was  possessed 
to  the  full  by  the  Stuarts.  They  were  not 
only  served  by  better  men  than  themselves, 
but  were  served  on  bended  knees.  It  was 
a  favor  (according  to  their  code)  in  one  of 
their  anointed  race  to  permit  Fidelity  to  spend 
its  life-blood  for  him  ;  yet,  after  that  blood 
was  spent.  Fidelity's  orphan  got  but  icy 
thanks,  rarely  (he  smallest  kind  deed,  in  sub- 
BtanlJal  return.  Few  mysteries  of  life  are 
more  common  than  this  subjugation  of  the 
better  by  the  worse  creature — than  this  waste 
of  love  and  service  ;  but  even  the  suffering  of 
innocent  children  is  hardly  more  painful  to 
contemplate  than  such  a  phenomenon.  We 
have  called  the  Lumisdens  "  devoted."  Wil- 
liam Lumisden,  the  father  of  Isabella  and 
Andrew,"  a  weak,  but  harsh  and  selEsh  man,'' 
carried  arms  for  the  Stuarts  in  1716,  and  re- 
fused to  take  oaths  to  Government.  Andrew, 
educated  for  the  law,  joined  Charles  Edward's 
standard  when  he  was  twenly-five ;  and  had^ 
like  his  royal  master,  to  fly  the  country,  and, 
for  a  time,  to  lead  a  precarious,  scrambling 


life.  Isabella  seema  lo  have  negotiated  be- 
twixt him  and  bia  father,  in  a  matter  where 
women  rarely  fail  to  negotiate  with  success, — 
the  getting  of  auppliea  for  the  refugee  ;  and 
From  this  time  forward— 1747— the  letters  from 
Lbe  brother  and  sister  begin  to  form  an  inter- 
esting feature  In  the  book.  Andrew  describ- 
ed foreign  usages  and  foreign  parta — "  the 
Preuch  stage,  vith  an  imitaUon  of  '  Venice 
Preaerved,'  from  Otway  " — and  ibe  absurdi- 
liea  of  the  Opera  (tbena  fertile  theme  forsa- 
tire  with  all  who  pretended  to  intelligence  and 
taate),— begffed  to  have  Scot's  Magazines  sent 
to  him,— and  entreated  "  papa  "  to  use  hia 
influence  with  some  Scotch  merchants  resid- 
ing at  "  Cadiz,  in  Spain,"  to  do  something 
for  him.  "  From  the  Prince,"  he  says,  writ- 
ing from  Rouen,  in  1748, "  lexpect  nothing  ; 
his  own  aitustion  is  too  dismal. ' 

The  same  tone  of  excuse  is  obBer?able 
throughout  Andrew  Lumisden's  letters.  If 
he  was  passed  over,  he  would  not  avow  it, — 
if  he  was  maltreated,  be  beaonght  his  siater 
to  conceal  it.  By  laabelU,  too,  the  good 
cause  was  clung  to,  with  true  feminine  "  ▼!• 
vaaity"  (her  own  spelling).  Writing  to  her 
brother  in  sympatbetio  ink  or  milk : 

"  Pray,"  says  she, "  make  fiobie'a  cooinlimenta 
and  mine  lo  Sir  Stewart  and  Mr.  HamiUon,  and 
tell  tbera  ray  daughter  sends  her  hnnest  wishes  to 
them  ;  the  poor  iofaiit  has  early  shown  the  apirit 
of  JacobJtiami  she  had  almost  a  offered  martyr- 
dom the  tenth  of  this  month,  for  having  two  white 
roses  in  her  cap." 

We  must  add  other  passsgea  from  the 
later  letters  of  this  sprightly  woman.  Shortly 
after  her  marries  Strange  began  to  travel 
on  the  Continent,  and  from  the  first  idea  of 
proceeding  to  Rome,  with  a  view  of  ezercis- 
mz  that  "  excellent  hand"  of  his  in  miniature 
painting,  was  gradually  ted  on  to  plan  that 
Gne  series  of  engravings  from  the  foreign  pic- 
tures, by  which  he  is  so  nobly  known.  Is  it 
scandal  to  fancy  that  "  Bobie's"  wanderiiw 
fancies  may  have  been  quickened  by  the  quick 
spiritsandmaaterfultemperof  hia  wife?  The 
couple  seem  to  have  loved  and  trusted  each 
other ;  but  the  lady  was  somewhat  of  a 
wrangler,  and  may  have  introduced  other 
acids  into  his  working-room  than  the  ac^ua- 
fortis  of  his  art.  Here  are  some  suspicious 
outbreaks  of  "  vivaaity"  at  all  events,  from 
her  epistles  to  her  brother  : 

"  My  dear  little  Mary  Brace  is  as  thriving  aa 
infant  as  ever  was  seen.  •  •  I  mast  not  neg- 
lect to  tell  yoD  that  I  have  taken  great  care  of 
,  her  education :  for  example,  whenever  ahe  bears 
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the  word  Whig  mentioned,  she  grins  and  makes 
faces  that  woald  frighten  a  beau ;  bat  when  I 
name  the  Prince,  she  kisses  me  and  looks  at  her 
picture,  and  greets  you  well  for  sending  the  pret- 
ty gum-flower ;  I  intend  she  shall  wear  it  at  the 
Coronation,  such  is  the  value  I  have  for  it,  as  *tis 
a  mark  of  your  remembering  my  foster." 

**  I  have  taken  a  very  pretty  genteel  house  at 
the  Cross,  in  that  land  where  Study  Stevenson 
has  his  shop :  *tis  the  third  story  :  an  easy  scaled 
stair;  looks  verv  low  from  the  street.  I  design 
to  make  more  than  the  rent,  of  my  five  large 
windows  at  the  Restoration,  though  it  [is]  four- 
teen pounds  and  a  crown.*' 

About  the  year  1751  Andrew  Lumisden 
joined  the  Stuarts  at  Rome,  at  first  as  Under 
Secretary  to    the    Chevalier    St.    George. 
Some  interesting  chapters  are  devoted   oy 
Mr.  Dennistoun  to  the  colorless  and  vapid 
life  of  the  exiled  Court,  stirred  from  time  to 
time  by  little  attempts  to  intrigue  and  con- 
spire.    Andrew  Lumisden's  letters,  though 
dry  and  formal,  and  larded  by  those  moral 
reflections  and  generous  sentiments   which 
letter-writers  of  those  days  seemed  to  regard 
as  Decessarj  as  superscription  or  seal,  are  still 
interesting  and  characteristic.     In  1756  his 
father  died,— in    1766    the   Chevalier  St. 
George.     But  a  mere  note  of  these  events 
must  suffice  us,  since  the  career  of  Strange 
is  to  be  followed.     After  some  indecision, 
and  but  little  employment,  the  young  en- 
graver joined  the  Scottish  exiles  at  Rouen  in 
1748.     While  in  France  he  worked  with  des- 
camps  and  Le  Bas.     The  latter  engraver  was 
the  favorite  engraver  of  pictures  of  the  Wat- 
teau  8cbool(here  somewhat  unfairly  contemn- 
ed, by   the  way).     But  Strange  began  early 
to  select  for  himself — picked  out  *'  a  spark- 
ling little  Wouvermanns," — a  Corregiesque 
Yanloo,  and  brought  out  engravings  from 
them,  '*  at  the  humble  price  of  half-a-crown 
each."     On  returning  to  England,  he  began 
to  traffic  with  his  brother-in-law  in  Roman 
wares,  more  innocent  in  quality  than  Jaco- 
bite treasons,  and  to  import  Italian  engrav- 
ings.    This  connection,  and  the  influence  of 
Andrew  Lumisden's  elegant  and  scholastic 
taste, — ^ihe  want  of  much  better  employment 
than  Hunter*8  anatomical  works  could  supply 
— the  home  presence  of  one  who  may  have 
teased  as  much  as  she   pleased  him — may 
have  conspired  with  his  naturally  roving  dis- 
position  to  encourage  him  in  the  frequent 
absences  from  England,  which   bore  such 
good  fruits  for  the  print-shops,  however  un- 
palatable they  were  to  Mistress  Strange.  She, 
however,  had  her  own  occupations  and  her 
own  resources  during  her  lord's  absence. 
Her  family,  which  had  increased*  claimed 


much  attention  :  and  she  had  to  battle  with 
absent  husband  and  far-away  brother-in- 
law  in  defence  of  her  educational  practices, 
some  of  which  seemed  to  distant  relatives 
more  giddy  than  rational.  Her  son,  Jamie, 
had  been  taught  to  dance  by  a  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  Lalauze, — who,  on  givipg 
what  we  suppose  to  have  been  a  dancing- 
master's  ball  at  one  of  the  theatres,  naturally 
wished  one  of  his  best  pupils  to  figure  there. 
Hearing  of  this,  Andrew  Lumisden,  noting 
how  **  the  Earl  of  Massareen  (who  is  now  in 
Italy)  has  been  laughed  at  by  the  Italians,  as 
well  as  by  his  own  countrymen,  on  account 
of  his  theatrical  dancing,"  wrote  a  protest 
home  to  his  sister,  at  the  instance  of  Sirnnge. 
The  Lady  was  perfectly  able  and  ready  to 
defend  herself  and  her  dancing  discipline . 
and  indulged  in  a  spirited  rejoinder  : 

'*  Jamie  knows  no  more  of  a  theatrical  carriage 
than  you  do  ;  he  moves  and  dances  like  a  gentle- 
man. His  master  is  as  unlike  a  dancinp-mapter 
as  your  Holy  Father.  Fear  me  not,  I  have  piven 
neither  you,  nor  any  of  the  world,  any  reason  to 
suspect  my  want  of  what's  called  common  sense. 
I  think  1  have  seen  through  things  you  yourself 
have  been  blind  to,  as  to  the  foibles  of  men  or 
women.  I  will  but  do  myself  the  justice  when  I 
say  I  have  as  few  of  them  as  any  she  that  ever 
wore  petticoats.  1  know  I  have  passion ;  and 
plenty  of  revenpfe,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  the  child 
of  the  Devil,  and  not  the  brat  of  a  weak  brain.  My 
wayward  love  is  the  only  blot  you  can  stamp  [on] 
my  scutcion  :  with  what,  when  I  see  you,  I  shall 
vindicate  myself,  in  the  deafest  side  of  your  head. 
*  *  But,  to  begin  seain,  Robie  and  yon  must 
submite  the  care  of  the  children  to  me  for  this 
year.  I  foresee,  tho'  I  might  get  the  blame 
was  things  to  turn  out  ill,  yet  when  they  flourish 
I  may  never  be  thought  of:  but  I  hope  to  live  to 
tell  my  own  merit  in  their  education  myself. 
Jamie  never  learned  aucrht  but  the  Minuat  and 
Lewer,  which  is  a  sort  of  Minuat;  he  never  saw 
a  country-dance  ;  he,  nor  his  sister,  has  not  been 
within  the  playhouse  door  since  April  last." 

A  few  months  later,  however,  we  find  a 
wail  as  characteristic  of  the  woman  as  her 
"  fling"  had  been  : 

"  I  am  far  from  being  well,  which  I  do  not 
choose  to  signify  to  Robie.  Was  he  to  be  with 
me  to-morrow,  it  would  do  me  no  service.  The 
immoderate  fatigue  I  have  had  these  many  years 
in  bringing  in  a  family  into  the  world,  and  the 
anxiety  I  nave  had  in  rearing  them,  joined  to 
many  sore  hearts,  has  wore  out  the  best  constitu- 
tion in  Europe.  'Tis  true  I  have  had  a  severe 
additional  fatigue  since  Robie  went  abroad,  but  I 
have  had  one  substantial  comfort ;  I  have  been 
my  own  mistress.  I  have  had  no  chiding  stuff, 
which  I  believe  I  sometimes  brought  on  myself, 
but  when  I  did,  it  was  in  defence  of  some  saving 
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truth.  My  fracalitj  lian  orien  Wn  deir  la  me, 
fauC  yet  I'm  af  opininn  haJ  my  dUpoailion  beea 
olberwiae,  he  woald  liavu  morejuFlly  found  funll. 
*  ■  Kobie  is  of  a  Kweet  dippuditicm,  bat  hfti  not 
M  much  Toretboiipht,  nnr  ro  diKcerninj;  r  Judge- 
ment M  1  hsve.  When  I'm  ^anp,  he  will  BoonM 
fl&Iteredflutof  himscir.  *  *  l>eue  and  quiet 
limy  wish,  bnt  I  dexpair  o{  ever  atlalDing  il. 
Since  ever  my  l^rd  left  mp,  niy  applycalion  (o 
bnainna,  my  cuniilant  desire  of  doinjt  gfood  and 
being  oblidjjin^.haii  raiijrneii  me  beynnd  measure. 
The  thing  that  has  lale  iiiiwl  hurt  me  ia  ipeaking. 
I  exert  with  bucIj  spirit  and  vivaviLy  that,  when 
I'm  left  alone,  ader  having  eiilertaliied  my  vi^it- 
era,  I  feel  such  a  vicilenl  pain  in  my  breaat  that 
lam  use  lees  for  nnme  linie.  I  have  had  a  dread- 
ful cough  thin  spriuL',  n'liich  tlill  alicha  In  me.  To 
Rum  up  atl,  when  I  pitd'iwn  alone,  and  entera 
into  a  train  of  (h()uj;hl»,  I  grow  |i)W-!=pirited.'' 

Ura.  Strnnge  is  not  the  first  gentlewoman 
of  "vivosiiy"  who  liHS  sculded  in  aubstantia- 
tion  of  her  love  fur  "  peace  and  quiet."  Her 
KlUcbmenC  to  her  husband  appears  to  have 
been  a«  real  as  her  t«mper  was  quick  and  her 
■tyle  quiiiot. 

Mesnwiule  the  course  of  Robert  Strange's 
travels  across  the  Alps  did  not  run  smooth. 
He  conceived  that  in  Italy  be  was  followed 
by  home  persecution,  on  the  score  of  bis  poli- 
tics, which  took  the  form  of  denied  access  to 
the  pictures  which  he  desired  to  examine, 
copy,  and  engrave, — the  thorn  in  his  side 
being  Mr.  Dalton  : 

"  This  gentleman,  originally  a  coach  painter, 
had  Rtiidied  in  Rome,  and  been  made  librarian  lo 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  whnm,  on  his  accession, 
he  was  ?ent  to  Iialy.  in  order  lo  purchase  works 
of  art  forhii  Majesty." 

In  the  bindntncea  which  Dalton  threw  into 
Strange's  way  there  may  have  been  Hano- 
verian vi-ngeiince  nnd  suspicion; — no  less  than 
a  pure  merc>ititile  dcifite  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  Bunolozzi,  the  engraver.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  amateur  conspirators  have 
often  no  obj^^ction  to  assome  the  importance 
of  inariyrdom  on  the  strength  of  their  con- 
spiracies, long  after  auch  deeds  are  wholly 
forgotten  by  those  against  whom  they  were 
directed.  Whether  this  was  Strange's  case 
OT  not,  the  Jacobite  engraver  outwitted 

the  nee  bit  German  lairdie, 

And  managed  to  secure  the  Aldobrandi 
"Sleeping  Cupid,"  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  King  of  England  for  2000  zecchins,  at 
little  more  ihnn  a  fourth  of  that  price,  for 
Sir  Laurence    Dundas  contrived,  nl^o,  to  en- 

§rave  the  picture,  and  by  means  of  the  Car- 
inals  York  and  Colonna  di  Sdurra  to  break 


down  the  obstacles  raised  ^  English  court 
disfavor.  On  his  return  to  Eneland  in  176S, 
Strange  conceived  that  the  prajodice  againit 
him  had  not  subsided.  How  he  bronght  him- 
self lo  memorialize  Lord  Bute  in  a  submissive 
strain  is  not  told, — neither  are  we  informed 
how  far,  if  at  all,  Mrs.  Strange  was  privy  to 
the  eubmisEion.  Finding  that  one  objectioa 
after  another  was  raised  as  to  his  adminsion 
into  the  "  Society  of  Artists,"  just  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter,  he  prepared  to  with- 
draw lo  Paris,  there  lo  eieraiae  the  profeseioB 
in  which  be  had  become  a  celebrity.  The 
moral  of  such  grievances  may  seem  clear  to 
those  who  fancy  that  a  man  is  bound  to  abide 
the  consequences  of  his  opinions  and  acts, 
whether  they  yield  bitter  apples  or  fruit  of 
Hesperus.  Further,  in  considering  the  facts 
and  bearings  of  Strange's  difficulties  with  re< 
KpecC  to  the  Academy,  it  must  not  be  alto- 
gether forgotten  what  were  hia  limes  and  wlwt 
bis  connections.  Those  were  days  of  spies 
and  whisperers, — when  men's  wives  carried 
on  plota  and  conveyed  iotelligenoe  "  nnder- 
neath  their  hoops"  (as  Gray  sitigs)  to  powVB 
intent  on  revolution.  There  ia  not  much  eause 
for  wonder  if  the  governing  powen  (who 
have  always  been  more  or  less  interfering 
ones  also),  acting  in  the  spirit  of  their  epoch 
and  of  their  order,  were  not  large-minded 
enough  to  separate  the  man  of  Art  from  the 
woman  of  Intrigue, — and  did  not  embrace 
and  welcome  on  the  ihmbold  of  a  new  insti- 
tution one  who  might  at  home  be  winkmg  at 
restless  attempts  to  upset  their  rule  and  an- 
nul their  governance. 

In  spitt,  however,  of  checks  and  ehilli  like 
these,  the  remarkable  powers  of  the  Scottish 
engraver  began  to  make  themselves  known, — 
and  bis  success  as  a  picture-dealer  had  so  fsr 
contributed  to  better  his  fortunes  that  we  find 
him,  "in  the  summer  of  1767,  planning  a 
more  fixed  residence  with  them  in  Castle 
Street,  Leicester  Fields,  so  soon  as  he  should 
meet  in  Paris  with  a  qualified  assistant,  will- 
ing to  accompany  him  to  England."  That 
Art  was  a  kinder  master  than  Politics  he  had 
good  opportunity  of  learning,  in  obiierving 
bow  the  life  of  his  brother-in-law,  Andrew 
Lumiaden,  flowed  on.  In  1^86,  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Charles  Kdward'a  father  invested 
that  worthless  and  heartless  person  with  th« 
lifidship  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  with  the 
allegiance  of  the  few  followers  who  still  hoped 
againsthope.  AndrewLumisdenannounoed 
his  loss  to  tlie  Chevalier,  harried  from  Rome 
lo  escort  his  new  King  thither,  and  entered 
into  a  second  term  of  secretatrsbip  in  his  ser- 
vice.    The  record  of  Lumisden's  new  oceit- 
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pations  is  interesting,  though  as  they  were 
entered  on  with  misgiving,  none  can  be  sur- 
prised to  read  how  they  were  closed  : — 

*  On  the  14th  of  December  Mr.  Lumisden  an- 
nounced to  Lords  Dunbar  and  Alford,  with  others 
of  his  habitual  correspondents,  '  The  King  was 

£  leased  last  Thursday  to  dismiss  Sir  John  Hay, 
[r.  Urquhart,  and  me  from  his  service.  This 
melancholy  event  must  give  you,  as  it  eives  ns 
all,  the  utmost  afiliction.  But  although  I  am 
obliged  to  inform  you  of  it,  I  beg  your  lordship 
will  forgive  me  not  enterinff  into  any  detail  of  the 
unlucky  circumstances  which  have  jviven  occasion 
to  it.  What  I  think  only  permitted  to  me  is  to  say 
in  general,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  has 
been  pleased  publicly  to  approve  of  our  conduct, 
and  to  thank  us  for  our  behavior  in  the  most  gra- 
cious manner.'  The  circumstances  thus  veiled, 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  are  understood  to  have 
redounded  little  to  his  master's  credit,  and  no  doubt 
arose  from  some  outbreak  of  temper  by  the  Prince, 
while  excited  by  wine,  in  which  he  had  long  in- 
dulffed  to  excess,  and  possibly  by  the  remonstrances 
of  his  devoted  adherents.  In  one  letter,  the  secre- 
tary refers,  as  if  hypothetical ly,  to  what  a  sudden 
gust  of  passion  may  have  lead  him  to  do." 

*•  The  king  was  pleased  H — What  a  com- 
mentary is  here  on  the  word  "  loyalty  !*'  One 
more  emphatic  still  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter 
where  his  sister  acknowledges  the  tidings  of 
this  new  stroke  of  adversity  : — 

**  O !  entreat  the  person  [Cardinal  York]  whom 
I  never  saw,  but  even  for  his  father  and  family's 
sake  I  ever  loved,  to,  if  possible,  patch  up  things, 
so  as,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  you  may  bid  a  re- 
spectful fiirewcll.  I  could  walk  barefooted  to  kneel 
lor  this  favor.** 

Set  free  from  his  melancholy  thraldom, 
Lamiaden  moved  homeward  so  far  as  Paris  ; 
and  we  shortly  after  find  his  friends  doing 
their  utmost  "  to  make  his  peace,"^-other- 
wise  to  procure  him  liberty  to  re-enter  Eng- 
land without  being  liable  to  a  prosecution  for 
high  treason.  After  a  while  these  efforts 
were  successful : — though  the  following  frag- 
ments, from  Mrs.  Strange's  letter  on  the  occa- 
sion, would  indicate  that  pardon  was  neither 
applied  for,  nor  accepted  without  a  reserve : — 

'*  London,  May  17, 1773. 
"  My  dear  Andrew, —  ...  It  is  very  flattering 
to  us  to  be  took  notice  of  by  jp^at  folks  at  a  time 
when  Virtue  is  so  little  in  fation,  for  indeed  we 
have  nothing  else  to  recommend  us  to  them. 
Your  sweet  obligeon  disposition  will  soon  con- 
vince them  that  they  have  made  a  proper,  if  not  a 
valuable  choice.  ...  I  have  not  yet  heard  of 


vonr  letter  of  liberty.  Col.  Masterton  says  it  is 
lying  in  Lord  North *8  office,  and  he  is  sure  yon 
will  be  safe  to  come  here.  But  I  say  we  must 
have  better  security  than  that.  Whatever  I  loam 
you  shall  know  without  loss  of  time.  .  .  .  When 
will  yon  write  me  of  a  preefnancy  :  on  that  I  de- 
pend ;  its  my  last  stake !  Thank  God,  we  are  all 
well,  only  now  and  then  I  take  low  spirits.  As 
my  good  friend  Lady  Clackmannn  says,  'O  !  my 
dear,  send  me  something  to  raise  my  spirits  in 
these  bad  times.'  Remember  me  to  the  good 
Principle  [Gordon],  and  all  our  honest  friends.  I 
ever  am,  my  dear  Andrew,  your  uffl.  sister, 

**  Isabella  Strange." 
"*  Honest  friends,'*  in  Mrs.  Strange's  vucahu- 
lary,  were  of   course  true  Jacobites,  and   the 
'  pregnancy'  for  which  she  longed  was  that  of 
Charles  Edward's  consort." 

Andrew  Lumisden^s  '*full  pardon"  was 
granted  in  the  year  1778  : — 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  this  tardy  favor  Is  said 
to  have  been  the  zeal  and  judgment  with  which 
Lumisden  executed  a  commission  entrusted  to 
him,  through  Lord  Hillsborough,  to  purchase  for 
Georgre  the  Third  some  rare  books  at  a  great  sale 
in  Paris." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  drop  the  curtain 
to  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  this ;  though 
an  abundance  of  topics  in  these  interesting 
volumes  remain  almost  untouched.  We  have 
merely  glanced  incidentally  at  the  claims  and 
career  of  Sir  Robert  Strange  as  an  artist, — 
being  seduced  by  the  traits  of  more  universal 
interest  which  mark  this  piece  of  family  his- 
tory. Five  years  later  Sir  Robert  Sirange 
died.  His  Lady  survived  him  till  the  year 
1806 — a  Jacobite  in  tongue  to  the  last,  says 
Mr.  Dennis toun  : — 

"Dr.  Munro  remembers  the  contemptuous  en- 
ergy with  which,  subsequent  to  this  period,  she, 
with  a  license  of  language  then  indul^d  by  Scot- 
tish gentlewomen  in  moments  of  excitement,  re- 
proved some  one  who,  in  her  presence,  applied  to 
CharleH  Edward  the  term  in  which  he  wan  usually 
desifrnated  by  all  except  his  *  friends  ;* — ^Pniender, 
and  be  d— d  to  ye  !' " 

That  the  Lady's  temper,  too,  did  not  sweet- 
en with  time,  though  her  spelling  grew  worse, 
the  following  scrap  from  her  epistles  to  her 
husband  humorously  indicate  : — 

"  We  are  again  in  want  of  an  upper  maid  :  the 
one  we  had  said  the  place  did  not  uuite  her,  so  in 
three  weeks  she  trotted  off;  in  four  days  after 
she  came  she  gave  warning.    Curso  them  all  I" 
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Mas.  S.  G.  Hall. — Oar  plate  of  the  present 
month  M  a  fine  portrait  of  the  well-known  author- 
ess, Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  whose  name  has  been  identified 
with  the  best  phases  of  Knglish  light  literature  for 
many  jeam  Her  sketches  iu  Ireland,  whioh  first 
introduced  her  to  general  notice,  was  a  singularly 
agreeable  and  picture^ique  affair,  the  yivacitj  and 
piqaancj  of  which  her  sui  sequent  efiortt  have 
hardly  surpassed.  As  editor  and  illustrator  of  art^ 
in  connection  with  her  accomplished  husband,  she 
has  rendered  loving  and  admirable  service,  the 
memory  of  which  will  not  readily  pass  away.  Mrs. 
Hall  is  now  verging  towards  the  end  of  her  liter- 
ary life,  yet  maintains  a  position  which  commands 
universal  respect  Since  her  disconnection  from 
Sharps'*  Magazine  she  has  published  nothing.  Slie 
resides  in  London,  and  is  esteemed  for  social  scarce- 
ly less  than  for  intellectual  qualities. 

Dr.RufusW.  Griswold  is  preparing  a  work  of 
great  intere.>«t,  and  which  will  be  issued  in  magnifi- 
cent style,  illustrative  of  the  colonial,  provincial, 
and  revolutionary  history  of  this  country.  It  will 
make  a  superb  quarto,  and  will  contain  twenty-six 
portraits  of  charaoters  celebrated  In  our  social  an- 
nals before  the  inaaguration  of  the  constitutional 
government,  among  which  will  be  those  of  Mrs. 
Franklin,  Mrs.  John  Hancock,  Mrs.  Robert  Morris, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Middleton,  I^ady  Temple,  Mrs.  Rut- 
ledge,  Mrs.  Livingston,  Miss  Vining,  <&&,  (tc. 

Mr.  Holbrook,  the  Special  Post  Office  Agent,  pro- 
poses to  publish  a  volume  of  his  adventures  among 
the  mail  robbers,  which  will  detail  many  curions 
frauds  and  incidents,  and  is  designed  for  the  nee 
and  information  of  all  connected  with  the  mail 
service. 


Gould  (S:  Lincoln  have  an   important  work  in 


Family,  its  Constitution  and  Probation.'' 


J.  P.  Jewett  <&  Co.,  are  about  to  re-pnblish  Mar- 
garet Fuller  OmoH's  "  Woman  in  the  I9th  Cen- 
tury," edited  from  her  MSS.  (many  of  these  papers 
not  having  been  previously  published,)  by  Rev.  A. 
B.  Fuller  and  Horace  Greeley. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Mowatt  Ritchie's  new  book  an- 
nounced by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  is  "Mimic  Life  ;  or, 
Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain."  Another  inter- 
esting work  to  be  issued  by  the  same  firm,  is  "  £x- 
cvrpts  from  the  writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
in  2  vols. 

Rev.  C.  Kingsley's  Poems  are  to  be  prepared  for 
the  American  press  by  the  author  himself. 

Appletons  have  in  preparation  a  Cyclopedia  of 


Claasieal  Antiquity,  being  «  translAtioo,  with  addi- 
tionff,  from  the  great  work  of  Dr.  F.  Lenbner,  en- 
titled, **  Real  Lexicon  of  Classical  Antiquity." 

H.  0.  Baird  announoee,  '*  The  Women  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  by  J.'Michelet.  Translated 
from  the  French,  in  one  dnodeeimo  volume. 

Rev.  John  Pierpont  has  jost  delivered  hb  eigh- 
tieth lectare  of  the  present  season,  having  travelled 
upwards  of  12,000  miles  to  meet  his  literary  en- 
gagements. 

Professor  Charles  C.  Jewett  has  been  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College,  Dbtrict 
of  Columbia. 

It  is  stated  that  Agassiz  has  declined  the  ofiered 
Professorship  of  Natural  History  in  the  Edinburgh 
Universitv,  preferring  to  remain  in  America  and 
continue  his  explorations  in  the  vast  field  of  the 
Western  continent 

Mr.  S.  Hastings  Grant,  Librarian  of  the  Merean- 
tile  Library  Association  of  New  York,  has  just 
sailed  for  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Public  Libraries  and  Educational  Instltntioiis  of 
England,  Franoe,  Germany,  Ac 

Over  100,000  copies  of  ''Bornom's  Autobiogra- 
phy," have  been  sold  in  England. 

Mr.  Bentlkt,  the  eminent  London  pabllsher,  has 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  times.  The  businesa 
will  probably  be  continued  for  the  benefit  of  the  cred- 
itors. BenUetfs  MiMeUany^  the  sale  of  which  had 
declined  as  low  as  500  a  month,  has  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  is  now  proprietor  and  editor 
of  three  periodicals,  viz. :  the  New  Monthijf^  Ain9' 
wotIKb  and  Bentley**, 

Mr.  Cboker*8  long'promisod  edition  of  Pope's 
works  has  been  again  delayed  in  consequence  of 
Pope's  correspondence  with  David  Mallett,  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  having  fltllcn  into 
the  editor's  hands. 

Hurst  &  Biacxett  have  in  press  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  '*  Me- 
moirs of  the  Court  and  Cabinets'  of  Georp^e  IlL," 
flrom  original  Family  Documents,  comprising  the 
period  ffom  1800  to  1810,  and  completing  the 
work ;  **Thc  Memoirs  of  Lieutenant  Bellot,  with 
his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Polar  Seas  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  ;"  a  new  work  by  Mr  Leigh 
Hunt ;  **  The  Monarchs  of  the  Main,"  by  Mr.  Gea 
W.  Thombury  ;  "  My  Travels^  or  an  Un<«ntimental 
Journal  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy," 
by  Captain  Chamier ;  aUso,  new  novels  by  Mrs. 
TroUope,  the  author  of  "  Emilia  Windham,"  Mrs. 
Maberly,  the  author  of  **  Temptation,"  and  the  au- 
thor of  *' Singleton  Fontcnoy." 
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MADAME     BE    MAINTENON.* 


"  The  position  of  Madame  de  Mainteaon," 
observes  Madame  de  Scvigo^,  "  is  perfectly 
uniqM.  Notbiog  ever  was,  nor  probably 
ever  will  be,  comparable  to  it."  History  in 
hand,  we  must  acknowledge  thftt  there  is 
bat  little  exaggeration  in  the  phrnse.  Bom 
in  a  priaan,  nod  dying  within  tbe  shadow  of 
the  Crown,  there  is  hardly  an  extreme  of 
elevation  or  distress  that  may  not  be  marked 
IQ  the  long  career  of  one  whom  fortune 
favored  so  late,  that  the  tardy  lustre  left  in 
obscurity  tbe  charms,  the  graces,  the  fame 
of  her  early  years.  Appoioted  to  tend  poul- 
try in  ber  childhood,  and  scarcely  less  than 
qaeen  io  ber  maturity  ;  the  bride  in  little 
more  than  girlhood  of  a  needy  and  deformed 
poet ;  Mid,  when  the  bloom  of  womanhood 


•  1.  Lttlrti  mr  rBdueaiion  dtt  FiUtt.  Par 
Uadame  de  Uaiateaoo.  Publteie  pour  la  premlire 
foil  par  Th.  LavalUe.    Park,  1854. 

2.  EntTftitru  lur  I'Bdutation  da  Filla.  Par 
Hadame  de  Ualntenou.  Fabllefis  pour  la  premiire 
tDbparTh.  LavalUe.    Paris,  1855. 

3.  Hitloirt  de  la  ifaiton  Royals  de  Saint  Oyr. 
FarTh.LavalUe.    Paris,  1853. 

4.  Hitloiri  de  Madamt  de  Mainttntm  ti  dit  jirin- 

^oHz  ieiiiemenU  Ju  rignt  da  Louit  XIV.    Par 
la  Due  de  Noalllei.   Denxitme  iditiou.     Z  vols. 
F«rl«,  1819. 
VOL.  XZZT.— IfO.  UL 


was  past,  the  consort  of  the  man  who  bad 
said,  "lam  the  StaUP'  now  bound  hei'  to 
the  chur  of  tbe  crippled  Bcarrok,  and  now 
to  the  throne  of  Lonis  XIV. — in  a  destiny 
tbus  strangely  diveraiGed  we  may  he  allowed 
to  recognize  something  akin  to  the  mar- 
vellous. 

The  varions  accustilions  brought  agaiost 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  which  have  ren- 
dered ber  name  almost  a  by-  word  with  pos- 
terity, may  be  comprised  under  two  beads — 
intolerance  and  hypocrisy.  It  is  affirmed 
that,  without  being  better  than  her  neigh- 
bors, she  sought  to  replace  pnrity  by  pru- 
dery ;  that  her  whole  life  had  but  one  ob- 
ject— to  "arrive  at  Louis  XIY. ;"  and  that, 
in  the  long  career  of  falsehood  into  which 
she  was  betrayed  by  her  ambition,  no  scru- 
ples withheld  her  from  taking  any  steps 
which  DUgbt  give  ber  a  more  complete  mas- 
tery over  tbe  King.  She  is  represented  as  a 
wary  and  untiring  intriguer,  never  oblivious 
for  a  single  moment  of  lurpart,  and  conse- 
quently false  to  every  one  around  her — even 
to  the  sovereign  who  was  the  end  and  aim 
of  ber  machioatbns.  It  is  alleged  that  all 
the  religious  persecutions  which  were  perpe- 
tr»ted  under  Louis  XIY,  are  to  be  ascribed 
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to  her  intolerant  zeal ;  and  the  moat  accre- 
dited form  which  fiction  baa  assigned  to  these 
two  personages  is  that  of  a  monarch  in  bis 
dotage  taken  to  task  by  a  pedantic  old 
woman,  and  led  by  fear  of  the  devil  to  ratify 
the  narrow-minded  schemes  of  his  female 
Mentor.  Recent  researches  ba?e  dispelled 
these  illusions.  The  candor  of  the  uprigbt 
Sismondi,  the  elaborate  life  by  the  Dae  de 
Noailles,  still,  we  regret  to  say,  unfinished, 
and  the  investigations  of  M.  Lavalloe,  have 
all  tended  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  every 
one  who  avails  himself  of  their  labors  will 
form  at  least  as  favorable  a  judgment  as  that 
of  Madame  du  Deffand,  who,  after  going 
through  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de 
MaintenoD,  said — "  I  rise  up  from  it  with  a 
high  opinion  of  her  mind,  with  little  esteem 
for  her  heart,  and  no  taste  for  her  person ; 
but  I  persist  in  believing^ that  she  was  not 
false.''  M.  Lavalloe,  in  particular,  has  under- 
taken a  task  which  M.  Guizot  has  pro- 
nounced *^  the  most  important  that  remained 
to  be  executed  for  the  age  of  Louis  XIV." 
Having  ferreted  out  a  large  mass  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  letters  and  conversations 
the  latter  reported  by  the  governesses  of 
t.  Cyr),  he  is  about  to  publish  a  complete 
edition  of  her  works  in  ten  little  volumes, 
two  of  which  have  already  appeared.  A 
large  part  of  his  matter  is  printed  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  portion  which  had  pre- 
viously been  given  to  the  world  by  Labeau- 
melle  was  so  mutilated,  re-composed,  and 
re-arranged  by  that  dishonest  editor,  that 
hitherto  it  has  been  more  calculated  to  de- 
ceive than  to  inform. 

When  the  famous  Agrippa  d*Aubign6  at 
the  end  of  his  Mimoires  speaks  of  his  son 
Gonstanc  d'Aubign6  (the  father  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon),  be  premises  that  he  would 
rather  have  remained  silent,  the  information 
he  has  to  communicate  being  <*  un  facheux 
detail  de  mafamille.**  "The  rascal,*'  says 
the  doughty  comrade  of  Henri  IV.,  "  did 
nothing  but  gamble  and  get  drunk  at  the 
University  of  Sedan,  where  I  sent  him  to 
pursue  his  academical  studies,  and  when  he 
returned  to  France  he  thought  fit,  without 
my  consent,  to  marry  an  unfortunate  woman, 
vfhom  he  afterwards  killed  P'  She  was  not 
the  mother  of  any  of  his  children.  After 
many  strange  adventures  and  alternations  of 
bad  and  good  fortune,  such  as  were  not  un- 
common to  the  troubled  times  in  which  he 
lived,  he  won  the  affections  of  a  lady  of  noble 
birth,  to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  27th 
December,  1627.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five 
years,  having  spent  the  last  farthing  of  his 


patrimony,  M.  d'Aubign6  embraced  some 
project  for  establishing  himself  in  Carolina. 
In  furtherance  of  the  scheme,  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment, which  were  detected  and  deemed 
treasonable.  He  was  imprisoned  in  conse- 
quence in  the  fortress  of  Chateau- Trom pet te, 
under  the  jailership  of  his  own  father-in- 
law,  M.  de  Cardillac,  at  whose  death  he  was 
transferred  to  Niort,  in  Poitou.  In  the  Con- 
ciergerie  of  this  prison  Madame  d'Aubign6 
gave  birth,  on  the  27th  November,  1035,  to 
her  daughter  Fran^oise,  the  future  spouse  of 
Louis  XIV.  A  sister  of  Constant  d'Aubi- 
gn6*s,  Madame  de  Villette,  took  pity  upon  his 
children,  and  carried  them  to  a  ch&teau 
where  she  resided  not  far  distant  from  Niort. 
In  1638  Madame  d'Aubign6  obtained  her 
husband's  release,  and  shortly  after  he  em- 
barked with  the  whole  of  his  family  for  Mar- 
tinique. Fortune  this  time  allowed  herself 
to  be  caught.  The  talents  which  sufficed  to 
gain  money  failed,  however,  to  induce  the 
prudence  which  retains  it.  The  chances  of 
play  swept  away  his  newly  acquired  wealth 
in  far  less  time  than  it  had  cost  him  to  accu- 
mulate it,  and  he  died  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  small  military  employment,  of  which 
the  scanty  pay  barely  sufficed  to  keep  his 
family  from  want.  At  his  death  his  widow 
returned  to  France  with  her  child ren,  and 
this  arrival  of  our  little  heroine  from  the 
colonies  before  she  had  completed  her  tenth 
year  led  to  the  subsequent  belief  that  she 
was  a  native  of  the  tropics.  Hence  the  name 
of  **  La  belle  Indienne,  so  generally  applied 
to  her  upon  her  first  entrance  into  society  at 
Palis.  As  to  Madame  d*Aubign^,  her  whole 
time,  until  the  day  of  her  death,  seems  to 
have  been  divided  between  the  manual  labor 
by  which  she  gained  a  scanty  subsistence, 
and  the  fruitless  endeavors  to  obtain  from 
relations  richer  than  herself  certain  moneys 
and  lands  which  Agrippa  d'Aubign6,  while 
disinheriting  his  worthless  son,  had  yet  be- 
queathed to  his  heirs.  She  was  so  severe  a 
mother  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  used  to 
relate  that  she  had  never  been  embraced  by 
her  but  twice,  and  this  after  a  long  separa- 
tion. But  she  chanced  to  render  her  daugh- 
ter one  enormous  service.  She  set  her  to 
read  the  "  Lives  of  Plutarch," — a  work 
which  has  nourished  the  early  growth  of  so 
many  great  minds — and  forbade  her  and  her 
brother  to  speak  of  anything  else.  With 
the  ready  ingenuity  of  children,  they  con- 
verted the  task  into  an  eager  rivalry  of  sex. 
She  espoused  the  cause  of  the  women ,  he  of 
the  men.     When  she  bad  vaunted  the  quail- 
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ties  of  a  heroiDe,  he  opposed  the  acta  of  a 
hero,  and  she  returned  to  her  Plutarch  to 
find  new  matter  to  sustain  the  supremacy  of 
her  sex.  A  thousand  formal  lessons,  in  which 
the  mind  had  a  feehle  interest,  would  have 
done  little  for  her  education  in  comparison 
with  this  earnest  application  of  her  powers. 

When  she  got  back  to  France  she  was  once 
more  intrusted  to  the  care  of  her  aunt.  "  I 
fear  the  poor  little  wretch,"  writes  her 
mother,  "  may  be  of  no  small  inconvenience 
to  you  :  God  grant  her  the  means  of  one  day 
requiting  all  the  kindness  you  show  her  !** 
How  well  the  aunt  discharged  her  office  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  gratitude  felt  by 
the  child  for  her  benefactress.  '*  I  am  ready 
to  believe  anything,"  she  said  in  childhood 
during  a  course  of  religious  instruction,  *'  so 
long  as  I  am  not  required  to  believe  my  aunt 
de  Villette  will  be  damned !"  The  answer 
was  given  after  she  had  been  transferred,  by 
an  order  from  the  court,  from  the  care  of 
Madame  de  Villette,  who  was  a  Calvinist,  to 
that  of  Madame  de  Neuillant,  another  near 
relation,  and  a  zealous  Catholic.  This  lady, 
finding  an  unexpected  resistance  to  her  doc- 
trines in  spite  of  the  professed  readiness  of 
her  pupil  to  believe  m  anything,  resolved 
upon  trying  the  efficacy  of  humiliation.  She 
ordered  her  ward  to  be  banished  from  the 
dmwiDg-room  and  confined  to  the  society  of 
the  servants.  Dressed  in  a  coarse  straw  hat, 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm  and  a  long  stick  in 
her  hand,  the  future  wife  of  the  King  of 
France  was  sent  out  every  morning  to  keep 
watch  over  turkeys,  and  her  "  reign,"  as  she 
nsed  to  say  in  after  years,  ^'  began  by  domi- 
nion over  the  poultry-yard."  Madame  de 
Neuillant  was  even  more  avaricious  than 
bigoted,  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare  asserts 
that  the  young  Frangoise  was  set  to  dis- 
charge these  menial  offices  from  motives  of 
economy.  He  had  heard  that  she  was  com- 
pelled, in  the  absence  of  the  coachman,  to 
grroom  the  horses.  The  only  thing  which 
this  harsh  guardian  appears  to  have  cherished 
was  the  poor  girl's  complexion,  since  she  was 
made  to  wear  a  mask,  that  she  might  escape 
being  tanned. 

This  system  of  compulsion  producing  no 
effect,  it  was  decided  to  place  her  in  the 
Convent  of  Ursulines  at  Niort;  but  the 
sordid  avarice  of  Madame  de  Neuillant  soon 
left  her  to  be  supported  by  the  sisters,  who 
returned  her  to  her  mother.  She  was  shortly 
after  admitted  into  the  Ursuline  Convent  of 
the  Rue  Saint  Jacques  in  Paris,  where  at 
first  the  nuns  succeeded  no  better  than  their 
precurson  in  the  task  of  conyerting  her. 


"  My  mother's  harsh  conduct  to  me  at  this 
time,"  she  says  in  one  of  her  entretiens,  or 
rather  lectures,  to  the  Demoiselles  de  Saint 
Cyr,  "  had  so  irritated  me,  that,  probably,  if 
I  bad  remained  longer  with  her  I  should 
never  have  embraced  the  Catholic  faith." 
Methods  as  mistaken  were  adopted  by  the 
sbters  of  the  Ursuline  Convent. 

"  Whenever  they  met  me,  they  each  of  them 
played  a  sort  of  part;  one  would  run  away, 
another  make  faces,  and  a  third'  try  to  allure  me 
into  attending  mass  by  promising  to  ^ive  me 
something,  f  was  already  old  enough  to  be 
shocked  at  their  ridiculous  behRviour,  and  they 
became  insopportable  to  me.  Neither  their  pre- 
tended  fright  nor  their  promises  made  anv  im- 
pression upon  me.  Luckily,  however,  I  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  teacher  full  of  sense  and  judg- 
ment, and  who  won  me  by  her  goodness  and 
gracious  manners.  She  forbore  ever  to  reproach 
me,  left  me  at  full  libertv  to  follow  the  precepts 
of  my  creed,  never  asked  me  to  hear  mass  or 
assist  at  the  general  prayers  in  the  oratory,  and 
of  her  own  accord  proposed  that  I  should  keep 
no  fasts.  At  the  same  time  she  had  me  instructed 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  but  with  such  a  total 
absence  of  indiscreet  zeal,  that,  when  I  pro- 
nounced my  abjuration,  I  did  so  of  my  own  en- 
lire  free  will." 

Previous  to  this  some  priests  were  called 
in,  who  exhausted  upon  her  their  arguments; 
but  she  had  not  forgotten  her  Plutarch  dis- 
cipline ;  and  with  her  Bible,  she  says,  in  her 
hand,  she  wore  them  out.  This  and  other 
circumstances  show  that  her  will  and  intelli- 
gence were  both  precocious.  At  her  first 
convent,  when  not  more  than  eleven  years  of 
age,  she  was  so  advanced  in  reading,  writing, 
ciphering,  and  spelling,  that  she  taught  her 
fellow- pupils  in  the  absence  of  the  governess. 
The  passion  of  pleasing  others  for  the  sake 
of  praise,  which  was  the  ruling  motive  of 
her  life,  was  already  developed.  To  gratify 
this  lady  she  sat  up  whole  nights  to  starch 
the  6ne  linen  of  the  girls,  in  order  that  their 
appearance  might  do  credit  to  their  mistress. 
There  was  no  toil  that  (^he  would  not  undergo 
for  her ;  and  when  she  was  returned  home, 
she  prayed  every  day,  for  two  or  three 
months,  that  she  might  die,  because  life  seem- 
ed worthless  without  her  governess.  A  degree 
of  sentiment  and  affection  unusual  with  her 
entered  into  this  juvenile  attachment ;  but 
we  shall  presently  see  by  her  own  confession 
that  her  principal  aim  was  to  barter  services 
for  applause. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  Mile. 
d'Aubign6  left  her  second  convent,  and  went 
to  reside  with  her  mother,  whose  apartment 
was  immediately  oj^K>8ite  to  the  house  in 
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which  ScftiTOQ  hhi  for  yean  received  nearly 
all  the  (Ociely  of  Fans.  At  tbia  precise  pe- 
riod ihe  far-famed  cripple  was  busy  with  n 
plan  for  emigrating  to  Martiniqae,  in  coqsb- 
qnence  of  one  of  his  acqnninlancea  alleging 
that  the  climate  hod  cured  him  of  the  gout. 
Some  extraordiDarj  vision  of  renewed  health 
fastened  upon  the  "molade  de  la  Stiru;"* 
and  he  planned  an  expedition  to  the  tropics, 
with  &6grais  and  a  certain  Mile.  d«  Palai- 
seau,  of  whom  the  ohroniclea  of  the  time 
apeak  tightly. 

"  Mf  dog  of  a  daatjnv,"  be  writes  to  hia  friend 
Sarraiin,  **  takes  me  off  In  a  month  to  the  West 
Indies.  I  bave  invealed  a  thousand  crowns  in  a 
new  company  that  Is  about  to  foaod  a  colony  at 
three  degrees  from  the  line,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  and  iheOrellana.  Adieu,  then,  France! 
Adien,  Paris  '.  Adieu,  O  jre  ligresse*  diif[nLsed 
as  angels !  Adien  Mtoage,  Sarrasin,  Mangny  Ef 
1  renounce  burlesqae  verses,  and  comio  romance 
and  comedies,  to  fly  to  a  land  where  there  are  no 
false  saints,  nor  swindleia  in  devotion,  nor  inqoi- 
■ition,  nor  winters  that  aaeaatinate,  deflaxiona 
that  disable  me,  nor  war  that  makes  me  die  of 
starvation." 

Notwithstanding  this  atrong  desire  to  ea- 
cBp«  the  ills  he  found  in  his  own  country, 
Bcarron  did  not  emigrate  after  all ;  and  the 
-ttt.-ist  notable  result  of  his  acheme  was,  that 
it  loft  him  bis  thousand  crowns,  and  brought 
Tiiiw  jDto  contact  with  the  person  who  was 
to  bear  bis  name  and  brighten  the  final 
years  of  his  existence.  The  wish  to  know 
Bomethinr  more  of  a  climate  from  which  he 
aotieipated  new  life  produced  an  acquain- 
tance betweea  Scarron  and  Mme.  d'AubigD6 ; 
And  Mme.  de  Keulllant,  who  sometimes  fre- 
quented the  poet's  salons,  presented  there 
one  evening  la  htlU  Inditnni,  On  reaching 
the  threshold  of  the  apartment  of  which  she 
was  shortly  to  become  the  mistress,  she 
drew  back  ashamed,  and  with  one  glance  at 
the  splendid  assembly,  and  another  at  her 
shabby  drees,  too  scanty  and  too  short,  she 
burst  into  tears.  It  would  almost  seem  aa 
if  Mme.  de  Neuillant  bad  designed  to  con- 
tinue, under  new  forme,  the  discipline  of  the 
poultry-yard. 

This  occurrence  is  mentioned  by  several 


ing  bMu  «arri*d  to  tli«  Loavre  (lGt3),  be  bcsongbt 
tha  Qaeel!  to  let  him  bear  tk  title  of  "the  Qaaan's 
invalid.**  On  bar  souling  at  tke  notioa,  ha  ci- 
«Uim«d  that  bar  ■mil«  was  an  aoMnnnmet  to  him 
to  aoticit  a  lodainK  >a  tha  Loovra.  Be  was  often 
dMignatcd  u  u  tnalade  it  In  Xtint, 
t  All  thrM  were  literary  oharaoten  of  tha  i»j. 


contemporary  writers ;  and  Scarron  himself 
refers  to  it  in  a  letter  to  his  future  wife : — 
"Mademoiselle,  I  never  doubted  that  the 
young  girl  who  six  months  ^o  entered  my 
rooms  with  too  short  a  frock,  and  began  to 
cry,  I  really  know  not  vhy,  was  ns  clever  aa 
she  looked,"  Ace.  The  tears  may  have  had 
some  effect  in  exciting  sympathy  and  concil- 
iating good-will ;  but  it  was  to  her  beauty, 
her  manners,  and  her  intelligence  that  she 
owed  the  continuance  of  the  favor  with 
which  she  was  regarded. 

A  month  or  two  after  her  acquuntance 
with  her  witty  and  famous  neighbor,  Mme. 
d'AuhignS,  having  secured  the  little  that  her 
husbiind'a  family  would  consent  to  award 
her  (two  hundred  livres  yearly  !),  returned 
to  Poitou,  where  she  died.  Ume.  de  Vil- 
lette  was  no  more  ;  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Constant  d'Aubignd  wss  page  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  our  young  Fran^oise  wsa  de- 
pendent solely  upon  Mme.  de  Neuillant, 
"  who."  ohaerves  Tallemant  des  K^aux, 
"  notwithstanding  she  was  her  relative,  left 
her  without  clothing  from  avarice."  The 
abort  and  scanty  drees  wss  disappearing  al- 
tcvether. 

The  orphan  had  formed  an  attachment  to 
a  gijl  at  Paris  of  her  own  age,  and  writing 
to  her  from  Kiort,  in  1050, — "I  cannot," 
she  Bays,  "  express  to  yon  upon  paper  all  I 
feel ;  I  have  neither  courage  nor  wit  sufll- 
cient.  I  promise  you  half,  and  the  re- 
mainder when  I  shall  be  aa  clever  as  M. 
Scarron."  Tbia  was  shown  to  the  poet,  and 
so  spontaneous  a  tribute  was  not  lost  npon 
him.  He  immediately  took  up  his  pen  and 
addressed  his  admirer  in  the  words  we  have 
quoted  above.  When  Mme.  de  Neuillant  re- 
visited Paris,  she  brouglit  her  fnir  charge 
with  her.  The  twelve  months  which  had 
elapsed  bad  contributed  to  develop  her 
underatanding  and  beauty ;  and  her  second 
appearanoa  in  the  6eau  monde  of  Scarroo's 
•otr^f  produced  a  sUll  livelier  impreaeion 
than  the  first.  "  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
some  news  of  that  young  Indian,  to  whom 
yon  introduaed  me,  and  whom  I  loved  from 
the  moment  I  saw  ber,"  writes  the  Duobesae 
de  Leadiguiores  to  th«  Chevalier  de  Mird  ; 
and  a  similar  sentiment  appears  to  have 
been  general  in  the  circle.  Scnrron  felt  so 
much  for  her  misery  in  being  subject  to  the 
penurious  tyrsnny  of  Mme.  de  Neuillant, 
that,  constantly  as  be  was  in  need  of  money, 
be  offered  her  a  som  sufficient  to  procure 
her  admission  into  a  convenL  She  declined 
the  proposal ;  and  by  degrees  the  idea  of  a 
retreat  that  was  to  sepante  ker  from  every 
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one  became  transformed  into  the  notion  of  a 
union  that  was  to  bind  her  exclusively  to 
himself.  This  project  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  buffoon-rhymester  of  forty- two  and 
a  girl  of  sixteen  was  termed  by  himself  '*  a 
mighty  poetic  license."  But  anythinff  seemed 
belter  than  to  live  on  with  Aime.  de  Neuil- 
lant;  and  as  to  the  other  alternative,  she 
frankly  avowed  to  her  ■cgiiaintaDcesy  ac- 
cording to  Tallemant  des  Manx,  ^*l  pre- 
ferred marriage  with  Scarron  to  a  convent." 
The  homsge  she  saw  him  receiving,  and  the 
intoxicating  elevation  to  a  girl  who  was 
trsmpled  on  at  home,  of  presiding  over  the 
brilliant  society  which  assembled  at  his 
house,  had  a  large  share  in  determining  her 
choice.  In  advanced  life,  when  she  was  ex- 
horting the  pupils  at  Saint-Cyr  to  hold 
themselves  upright,  she  told  them  that  she 
married  at  an  age  when  it  is  delightful  to  be 
yonr  own  mistress;  that  she  thought  she 
played  the  fine  lady  by  reclining  in  an  easy 
chair;  and  that  she  did  a  thousand  other 
things  of  which  she  continued  to  feel  the  ill 
effects,  fiut  it  hardly  needed  this  confession 
to  prove  how  great  must  have  been  the  in- 
fluence of  such  motives. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  June,  1652, 
she  became  Mme.  Scarron.  Such  was  her 
poverty  that  her  wedding-dress  was  lent  for 
(be  occasion  by  Mile,  de  Fons.  The  account 
which  her  husband  gave  of  his  property  was 
far  enough  from  promising.  To  the  question 
of  the  notary,  ''What  jointure  he  insured 
her  V*  the  poet  replied,  "  Immortality  1  the 
names  of  kmgs'  wives  die  with  themselves, 
but  the  name  of  Scarron's  wife  will  endure 
eternally !''  No  suspicion  crossed  his  mind 
that  the  process  would  be  reversed,  and 
that  it  was  to  his  having  been  the  husband 
of  a  "  king's  wife"  that  he  would  principally 
owe  the  recollection  of  his  name  by  poste- 
rity. 

The  once  famous  though  licentious  author 
of  the  *'  Roman  Comique "  was  not  always 
the  wretched  Caliban  whose  image  has  de- 
scended to  us  as  the  type  of  grotesque  defor- 
mity. Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  and  distinguished  for 
his  skill  in  music  and  dancing.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  good  parliamentary  family. 
His  father  was  Conseiller  d  la  Grand  Cham- 
hre^  his  uncle  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  and  one 
of  bis  cousins  was  married  to  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Marcchal  d'Aumont.  His 
patrimony  would  have  been  respectable  if  his 
lather,  under  the  influence  of  an  intriguing 
woman,  had  not  left  his  property  to  the  off- 
spring of  a  second  marriage.    Different  ver- 


sions have  been  given  of  the  cause  of  his 
deformity.  Tallemant  des  Roaux  states  that 
it  was  a  medicine  administered  by  a  quack 
which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
According  to  another  account  of  more  doubt- 
ful authority,  the  afiliction  was  due  to  a 
freak  which  he  played  during  the  carnival  at 
Mans.  In  company  with  three  of  his  friends 
he  smeared  himself  with  honey  from  head  to 
foot,  and  after  rolling  in  a  heap  of  feathers, 
issued  out  into  the  street.  The  mob  assailed 
and  plucked  the  masqneraders,  who,  to  es- 
cape further  mortification,  jumped  from  a 
bridge  into  the  icy  waters  of  the  Sarthe. 
His  friends  subsequently  died  from  the  shock, 
and  he  himself  was  crippled  for  life.  In  one 
of  his  poems  he  speaks  of  having  been  thrown 
from  a  vehicle,  and  his  neck  was  twisted  by 
the  fall  in  a  way  which  ever  after  prevented 
his  looking  upwards.  Whatever  was  the 
origin  of  his  maladies,  "  his  form,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  **  had  be  come  bent  like  a  Z." 
"  My  legs,"  he  adds,  "  first  made  an  obtuse 
angle  with  my  thiglis,  then  a  right  and  at 
last  an  acute  angle ;  my  thighs  made  another 
with  my  body.  My  head  is  bent  upon  my 
chest ;  my  arms  are  contracted  as  well  as  my 
legs,  and  my  fingers  as  well  as  my  arms^  I 
am,  in  truth,  a  pretty  complete  abridgment 
of  human  misery."  His  head  was  too  big 
for  his  diminutive  stature,  one  eye  was  set 
deeper  than  the  other,  and  his  teeth  were  the 
color  of  wood.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage 
he  could  only  move  with  freedom  his  hand, 
tongue  and  eyes.  His  days  were  passed  in 
a  chair  with  a  hood,  and  so  completely  was 
he  the  abridgment  of  man  he  describes  him- 
self, that  his  wife  had  to  kneel  to  look  in  his 
face.  He  could  not  be  moved  without 
screaming  from  pain,  nor  sleep  without 
taking  opium.  The  epitaph  which  he  wrote 
on  himself,  and  which  is  verv  superior  to  his 
usual  style  of  versification,  is  touching  from 
its  truth: — 

*'  Tread  soflly — make  no  noise 

To  break  his  slumbers  deep;  J 

Poor  Scarron  here  enjoys 

His  first  calm  night  of  sleep."         \ 

Yet  with  all  bis  infirmities  his  cheerfulness 
was  imperturbable.  "  It  is,  perhaps,"  says 
Tallemant  des  lUanx,  '*one  of  the  wonders 
of  our  age,  that  a  man  in  that  state,  and  poor, 
should  be  able  to  laugh  as  he  does."  **  The 
Prometheus,  the  Hercules,  and  the  Philocte- 
tes  of  fable,  and  the  Job  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures," says  another  contemporary  writer, 
Balsac,  "  utter,  in  the  violence  of  their  tor- 
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ments,  many  sublime  and  heroic  things,  but 
no  comicHl  ones.  I  have  often  met  in  anti- 
quity with  pain  that  was  wise,  and  with  pain 
that  was  eloquent ;  but  I  never  before  saw 
pain  joyous,  nor  found  a  soul  merrily  cutting 
capers  m  a  paralytic  frame." 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1648,  Scar- 
ron's  inheritance  was  little  more  than  a  law- 
suit with  his  stepmother,  which  he  lost 
almost  simultaneously  with  his  health.  A 
pension,  paid  him  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  ex- 
pired  with  that  statesman  in  1642.  He  had 
recourse  to  his  pen  for  support,  and  in  1644 
he  published  "  The  Typhon,  or  War  of  the 
Giants  against  the  Gods,*^  dedicated  to  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.  Two  or  three  years  later  ap- 
peared the  "  Virgile  Travesti,*'  to  which  he 
owed  his  fame,  and  which  won  for  him  the 
incongruous  epithets  of  "  the  divine  "  and 
*'  the  inimitable."  So  great  was  the  rage  for 
his  works  that  the  booksellers  called  every 
poem  *'  Burlesque :"  and  there  was  one  in- 
stance of  a  sacred  and  entirely  serious  piece 
being  announced  as  written  en  vers  burtes- 
ques.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  some  high 
authorities  tried  to  check  this  perverse  ten- 
dency. "  Even  your  father,"  observed  Boi- 
leau  to  Racine's  son,  *'  had  the  defect  of 
sometimes  reading  Scarron,  and  laughing 
over  him,  though  he  always  concealed  this 
from  me."  But  Boileau  was  hardly  more 
severe  to  the  creator  of  burlesque  poetry  in 
France  than  Scarron  was  to  himself.  *'  I  am 
ready  to  attest  before  any  one,"  he  declares 
in  the  dedicatory  epistle  of  the  6fth  book  of 
his  **  -^neide  Travestie,"  '*  that  the  paper  I 
employ  for  my  writings  is  only  so  much  pa- 
per wasted.  The  whole  of  these  parodies, 
and  my  '  Virgil '  at  the  head,  are  rank  absur- 
dities. It  is  a  style  which  has  spoilt  the 
taste  of  all  the  world." 

Much,  however,  as  he  may  have  con- 
demned the  productions  of  his  pen,  Scarron 
was  reduced  to  live  by  them,  and  this  he 
was  wont  to  call  his  Marquisat  de  Quinet^ 
from  the  name  of  the  bookseller  who  pub- 
lished his  works.  Although  he  has  himself 
styled  his  house  P Hotel  de  rimpScuniosttS, 
we  learn  from  Segrais  that  he  was  ''  very 
creditably  lodged,  that  his  furniture  was  cov- 
ered with  yellow  damask  of  the  value  of  five 
or 'six  thousand  livres,  that  he  wore  garments 
of  fine  velvet,  and  had  several  servants  at  his 
command."  Here  it  was  that  he  received 
the  beaux-esprits  and  court  gallants  of  the 
time  at  bis  evening  reunions  and  suppers — 
here  that  nobles  and  high-born  dames  mixed 
freely  with  Manage,  Benserade,  and  Pelisson. 
That  no  species  of  celebrity  might  be  want- 


ing, even  the  too  famous  Ninon  de  TEndos 
— the  modern  Leontium — was  to  be  seen  ex- 
chancing  courtesies  with  virtuous  ladies  who 
would  have  scorned  to  receive  her  at  their 
own  houses.  It  has  been  truly  remarked 
that  if,  at  the  Hotel  Rombouillet,  the  grest 
world  received  the  world  of  literature  and 
art,  the  former  in  turn  became  the  guest  in 
the  talone  of  Scarron. 

The  society  which  collected  about  the  bur- 
lesque poet  was  probably  the  principal  solace 
of  bis  life.     The  method  by  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  so  much  rank,  fashion, 
and  talent  round  bis  hooded  chair  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture.     '*  Kind,  serviceable,  faithful 
in  friendship,"  says  Segrais,  "  he  was  inva- 
riably agreeable  and  amusing,  even  in  anger 
or  in  sorrow."     With  a  man  so  poor  and 
afiiicted,  this  was  a  slender  resource  for  con- 
stituting him  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  circles  in  Paris.    Even  his  powers 
of  entertaining  are  less  favorably  represented 
by  l^llemant  des  R6aux.   **  He  sometimes," 
says  this  rather  cynical  writer,  "  lets  drop  a 
humorous  observation,  but  not  often.    He  is 
always  trying  to  be  facetious,  which  is  the 
way  to  defeat  the  intention."    The  account 
is  too  probable  to  be  entirely  rejected.     His 
reputation  was  founded  upon  his  talents  for 
jest,  and  what  remains  to  ns  of  his  writings 
and  sayings  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
ambition  was  always  to  sustain  bis  part.  But, 
though  the  motive  which  originally  brought 
the  gay  world  of  Paris  to  his  door  is  not  ap- 
parent, the  custom,  once  established,  was 
kept  up  without  effort.    Then  it  was  not 
Scarron  only  that  people  went  to  see,  but 
the  celebrities  of  whom  each  was  an  attrac- 
tion to  the  other. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1662  Scarron 
had  enjoyed  his  fame  and  its  advantages  for 
about  eight  years.  He  assigned  as  his  reason 
for  the  match  "  that  it  was  to  ensure  society, 
for  that  otherwise  people  would  not  come  to 
see  him."  If  bis  guests  bad  begun  to  drop 
off,  the  method  he  took  to  win  them  back 
was  entirely  successful.  Tallemant  des  R6aux 
himself  allows  the  exceeding  popularity  of 
his  youthful  wife.  In  her  old  age  she  gave 
a  curious  and  self-complacent  account  of  the 
estimation  in  which  she  was  held  at  this 
period,  and  the  mode  by  which  she  obtained 
it:— 

"  In  my  tender  years  I  was  what  is  called  a 
good  child  ;  everybody  loved  me  :  there  was  no 
one,  down  to  the  domestics  of  muunt,  who  were 
not  charmed  with  me.     When  F^hle  older  and  I 


was  placed  in  those  convents,  ybsi  kt(Hv  how  I 
was  cherished  by  my  mistresses  and  eMpanions, 
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■nd  alwftjTB  for  the  nme  reuon,  that  rrom  mora- 
'  D  niehl  I  imlf  thoDf^t  or  serving  and  obligii 
.  When  I  was  with  that  poor  cripple  1  foDi 


ing  to  niehl  I  imlf  thoDfrht  or  serving  and  obliging 
them.  When  I  was  with  that  poor  cripple  1  foand 
mjrteir  in  the  fashionable  world,  vih 


■oDght  ader  and  esteemed.  The  women  loved 
me  becaoae  1  was  unaesaming  in  society,  and 
tnnch  more  laken  Dp  with  odieni  than  wilhmyseir. 
The  men  followed  me  because  I  had  the  beauty 
and  graces  of  youth.  The  partiality  they  had 
for  me  was  ralhera  e^neral  friendship — a  frieod- 
*hip  of  esteem — than  tove.  I  did  not  with  to  be 
loved  by  any  individual  in  particular,  but  I  wished 
to  be  loved  by  everybody,  to  have  my  name  pro- 
nounced with  admiration  and  respect,  to  play  a 
pralieworthj  part,  and,  above  all,  to  be  approved 
ay  the  good  :  it  was  my  idol." 


On  oaf  occasion  she  shut  herself  np  with 
a  peraon  who  had  the  amall-poi,  and  who 
wu  deserted  by  all  the  world — "  a  little," 
she  said,  "from  pity,  but  chiefly  from  a  de- 
sire to  do  a  thing  which  had  never  been  done 
before."  Another  time,  without  requiring 
it,  sbe  took  an  emetic,  then  a  new  medicine, 
ud  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  faculty 
in  the  light  of  a  poiaon,  in  order  that  her 
Friends,  lo  whom  she  related  the  incident 
with  an  air  of  indtSerenea,  might  excltim, 
"See  this  pretty  womon,  she  haa  more 
courage  thu  &  man."  In  her  old  age  she 
spok*  of  her  lust  of  priuse  aa  a  vice,  but  she 
oonid  still  deliver  such  eitravagant  doctrines 
ai  the  following  lo  the  girls  at  St.  Cyr: — 

*'Il  is  not  enough  that  a  few  select  persom 
ahonid  speak  well  of  us,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
who  knnw  us  should  do  ibe  aame — that  year 
father  should  say,  '  How  happy  f  am  to  nave 
aneh  a  daughter !"  your  mother,  >  How  rational 
my  girl  is  !'  your  other  relations, '  How  dellgbtfu) 
ilia  to  have  Mademoiselle  such-a-one  with  us!' 

Kiur  lady's  maid, '  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  wait  on 
ademoiselle  '.'  So  with  the  shoemaker,  tho 
dreasmaker,  the  laundress,  and  the  footman — be- 
cause servants  when  they  are  alone  talk  of  no- 
thing but  their  mastns  and  mistresaes;  and  if 
there  ia  ever  so  tittle  evil  to  tell  they  are  anre  to 
divulge  it  Reputation  often  depends  more  upon 
tiiese  people  than  their  betters  who  do  not  see  us 
so  near." 

She  herself  used  to  call  her  wenkneas  the 
crime  of  Lucifer — pride  ;  but  the  basis  of  a 
character  which  does  everything  for  praise 
and  admiration  ia  vanity.  "  Applause,"  said 
Tallemant  des  RdauK,  "  is  spoiling  her;  she 
is  conceited  "  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
bead  of  a  girl  thus  tliirsting  for  homage 
should  he  turned  by  the  adulation  and  at- 
tentionj^ch  awaited  her  at  the  house  of  M. 

Nijl^f  her  qualities  are  better  attested 
thaa.  her  remarkable  intelligence,  for  the 


proofs  of  it  survive  in  her  letters.  They 
contam,  howeyer,  no  indlcaUon  of  what  ia 
mentioned  as  a  predominatit  characleristio 
during  the  years  when  she  fascinated  the 
guests  of  tlie  facetious  Scairon — a  native 
pprightliness,  which  muBl  have  been  far  more 
enlivening  than  the  labored  and  almost  pro- 
fessional buffoonery  of  her  husband.  "  I  am 
lively,"  she  said,  in  after  years,  "  by  nature, 
and  melancholy  from  circumstances,"  Her 
beauty  is  no  less  established  both  by  the  teg- 
^mony  of  her  contemporaries,  and  a  minia- 
ture at  the  Louvre — an  enamel  by  Petitot. 
It  is  a  face  st  once  remarkable  for  feature 
and  eipression  :  the  skin  and  compleiion  are 
exquisite ;  over  the  thoughtful  and  serene 
brow  clusters  a  profusion  of  brown  hair  ;  the 
fine  curve  of  the  nose  ia  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  straigbtness  of  the  Greek  and  the 
extreme  Roman  ;  and  the  small  mouth  and 
rich  lips  are  perfection.  Tbe  chin  is  of  that 
rounded  feline  type  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  picture  of  a  celebrated  beauty 
for  a  whole  century,  and  which  was  first  de- 
scribed by  one  who  was  little  apt  to  bu  mis- 
taken when  painting  female  charms.*  Still 
the  real  magic  of  the  face  is  in  the  eyes. 
They  are  rather  beaming  than  bright,  but  of 
a  remarkable  inltmity,  and  justify  the  ex- 
pression of  Madame  de  Uootespan,  who, 
after  the  birth  of  one  of  her  kst  ehildren, 
wrote  to  her  friend,  "  Come  to  me,  I  entreat 
yon,  but  do  not  survey  me  with  those  great 
dark  eyes,  of  which  I  stand  in  such  terrible 
awe."  Yet  there  is  nothing  stem  in  the 
cojintenanoe ;  on  the  contrary.  Its  predomi- 
nant character  is  that  of  gentle  wiaoom,  con- 
joined to  a  certain  mobility  which  appears  to 
promise  every  expression  except  that  of  ten- 
derness. Ninon  de  I'Enclos  was  right  when 
she  aaid  to  Fonlenelle,  "  Madame  Scarron 
was  alwaya  virtuous,  but  the  merit  was 
small— she  waainc^table  of  loving."  In  the 
famous  picture  at  VerauUes,  painted  when 
she  was  past  fifty,  and  where,  behooded  and 
veiled  and  in  Carmelite-colored  robes,  the 
goremess  of  tbe  King's  children  ia  lecturing 
the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  at  her  knee,  we 
have  the  same  eye,  mouth,  chin,  and  brow  ai 
in  the  early  enamel.  Though  one  representa 
the  morning,  the  other  the  decline  of  life, 
tbere  ia  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
young  and  beauitful  Indian  in  the  lady  of 
matronly  grace  whom  Louis  XIV.  used  to 
address  by  the  title  of  Voire  Solidili.f 


'  See  In  tbe  "  Nouvelle  HfloTse''  of  Roiimeau  the 
letter  where  SL  Freui,  on  receiving;  JtdU't  picture, 
speaks  of  the  peculiar  form  of  her  chin. 

t  The  sprlghtlinesB  and  exceeding  bsantf  ol 
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It  was  a  situation  of  extreme  peril  for  a 
girl  thus  gifted — so  younc;,  so  beautiful,  so 
mtellifi^ent»  so  winniDg,  and  so  inexperienced 
— to  be  wedded  to  a  deformed  cripple  of 
forty- two,  incapable  of  stirring  from  bis  un- 
easy chair,  ana  to  be  thrown  into  the  lax 
and  free-spoken  society  which  frequented 
her  husband's  chamber.  How  did  she  pass 
throuffh  the  trying  ordeal?  She  herself 
has  given  an  answer  to  the  question.  "  I 
have  seen  everything,"  she  said,  reverting  to 
those  days,  "  but  always  in  a  way  to  earn  a 
reputation  without  reproach.'^  But  we  are 
not  left  to  her  own  testimony.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  her  contemporaries  that  she  gave 
the  tone  to  Scarron's  guests  instead  of  adopt- 
ing theirs,  that  the  old  recklessness  of  talk 
was  hushed,  and  that  her  life  afforded  no 
pretence  for  scandaL  '*  If/'  observed  one  of 
the  young  gallants, ''  I  must  fail  in  respect 
to  her  or  the  Queen,  I  would  do  it  to  the 
latter.''  "  Neither  her  husband's  malady," 
said  Sorbi^re,  '*  nor  her  beauty,  youth,  and 
ready  wit,  ever  injured  her  virtue.  Although 
the  admirers  who  sighed  around  her  were 
the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  realm,  her  un- 
impeachable conduct  compelled  the  esteem 
of  everybody."  The  Chevalier  de  M6r6, 
who  was  one  of  these  admirers,  is  loud  in 
his  encomiums,  and  has  no  other  fault  to  find 
with  her  than  that  she  was  not  more  frail. 

In  after  life  she  affirmed  that  M.  Scarron 
was  fundamentally  fi^ood,  and  that  she  had 
cured  him  of  his  license.  The  advantage 
was  reciprocal,  he  on  his  part  teaching  her 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Latin,  and  furnishhig 
her  mind  with  the  rich  resources  of  litera- 
ture. She  was  less  successful  in  introducing 
habits  of  economy  into  her  husband's  house 

Madamo  de  Maintenon  in  her  youth  will  be  a  sur- 
prise  to  many  who  are  only  famfliar  with  her  history 
after  ehe  had  passed  her  prime.  M.  Noailles  justly 
remarks,  "  We  are  ac<]^uainted  with  her  too  late." 
Those  who  have  described  her  as  she  appeared  in 
the  first  bloom  of  her  loveliness  arc  unanimous  in 
their  report  Mile,  de  Scudery  has  painted  her  in 
her  romance  of  CUlie  under  the  name  of  Lyrianne : 
**  She  was  of  high  birth,  and  so  lovely  that  It  was 
next  to  impossible  to  compare  any  one  else  to  her. 
.  .  .  Her  figure  was  large  and  bcautiiiil,  her  air 
noble,  gentle,  vivacious  and  modest.  To  heighten  her 
beauty  she  had  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world.  Dark, 
shiningf  passionate,  soft,  and  full  of  intelligence, 
their  lustre  was  something  not  to  be  described ;  and 
their  expression  was  by  turns  that  of  mild  melan- 
choly and  joyous  vivacity.  Her  wit  suited  her 
beauty,  and  was  both  agreeable  and  great.  She  had 
no  affectation ;  knew  well  the  world,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things,  whereof  she  conceived  no  vain- 
glory. Adding  the  charms  of  virtue  to  those  of 
beauty  and  wit,  it  may  well  be  averred  that  she 
merited  all  the  admiration  she  obtained.'' 


than  in  correcting  Us  freedoms  and  regula- 
ting the  tone  of  conversation  at  his  receptions. 
All  his  patrimony  appears  to  have  conmted 
of  a  small  estate  near  Amboise,  which  he 
sold  for  24,000  livres,  and  this  was  not 
likely  to  last  long  with  a  man  who  wrote  to 
Rome  to  order  pictures  from  Poussin  !*  All 
his  tastes  were  expensive;  and  his  very 
physical  infirmities,  and  the  society  which 
was  their  alleviation,  involved  an  outlay  be- 
yond his  means.  The  revenue  from  his 
"  Marquisat  de  Quinet"  was  small,  for  the 
copyrights  of  books  were  far  from  fetching 
then  the  enormous  sums  they  have  some- 
times commanded  since.  During  the  civil 
war  of  the  Fronde  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
espouse  the  side  which  proved  ultimately 
unsuccessful,  and  his  **  Mazarinades,"  or 
satires  against  the  Cardinal,  had  cost  him  a 
pension,  of  which  no  efforts  (and  he  spared 
none)  could  procure  the  renewal.  Fouquet, 
it  is  true,  gave  him  a  yearly  stipend  of  six* 
teen  hundred  livres,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  affection  of  Madame  Fouquet 
for  his  wife  was  the  cause  of  more  than  one 
act  of  liberality  On  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendant-general.  It  is  one  merit  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  youthful  helpmate  of 
Scarron,  that  she  proved  thus  early  superior 
to  a  common  vanity  of  her  sex,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  thriftless  example  of  her  hu& 
band,  she  was  not  beguiled  into  extravagance 
by  girlish  thoughtlessness,  or  the  natural 
temptation  to  rival  in  dress  the  people  who 
surrounded  her. 

Not  very  long  before  his  death  the  poet 
devised  a  new  scheme  for  increasing  his  in- 
come. The  people  who  brought  their  carts 
of  merchandise  to  Paris  hired  guides  at  the 
gates  to  conduct  them;  and,  as  many  high- 
waymen assumed  the  office  for  the  purpose 
of  plundering  the  vehicles,  Scarron  proposed 
that  the  duty  should  be  confided  to  licensed 
persons  of  approved  honesty,  and  who  should 
be  sworn  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
trust.  His  first  application  remained  unan- 
swered ;  a  second  and  a  third  attempt  shared 
the  same  fate  ;  till  at  last,  Madame  Scarron 
bein^  porsuaded  against  her  will  to  urge  the 
petition,  the  authorization  was  granted. 
•*  This  affair,"  wrote  the  distressed  poet  to 
Fouquet,  **  is  the  last  hope  of  both  my  wife 
and  myself:  as  to  me,  I  am  ill  with  the  anxiety. 
Ah,  monseigneur!  if  you  did  but  know  what 
we  have  to  fear,  and  to  what  we  may  be  re- 
duced if  it  fail !    M.  Vissins  "  (Scarron's  as- 

•  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Lettrcs 
de  Nicolas  Poussin.'' 
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Bociate  in  the  bnsinesi]!^  "and  myself  can 
only  have  recourse  to  poison!'*  But  the 
scheme  happily  juslified  the  anticipations  of 
its  originator,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two  of 
his  life  he  derived  five  or  six  thousand  Itvres 
|9er  annum  from  his  plan. 

It  was  in  October,  1666,  eight  years  after 
his  ill-assorted  union,  that  this  life  of  smiles 
and  suffering,  of  poverty  and  extravagance, 
came  to  a  close.  He  continued  to  jest  to  the 
last ;  and,  seeing  the  bystanders  in  tears,  "  I 
shall  never,  my  friends,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  make  you  weep  as  much  as  I  have  made 
you  laugh."  To  his  wife  he  spoke  seriously. 
He  lamented  that  he  had  nothing  to  leave 
her,  and  said  that  her  merit  was  infinite  and 
beyond  all  praise.  He,  at  least,  seems  never 
to  have  had  reason  to  repent  his  hazardous 
choice ;  and,  what  is  really  surprising,  there 
is  no  trace  that  the  wife  grew  impatient  of 
her  bondage,  or,  as  she  advanced  into  wo- 
manhood and  learnt  her  power  over  richer 
and  more  personable  men,  of  her  ever  regret- 
ting the  precipitancy  of  the  girl.  She  al- 
ways, however,  after  the  death  of  M.  Scarron, 
spoke  of  marriage  with  aversion.  '*  I  have 
learnt  too  well,  she  said,  ^'  that  it  is  not 
delicious,  and  that  liberty  is.'' 

When  the  poor  cripple  whom  she  had 
married  for  a  subsistence  was  in  his  grave, 
she  was  reduced  to  poverty  beyond  anything 
she  had  yet  experienced.  Cette  charmanU 
malheureuae  /  was  the  name  by  which  she 
was  commonly  known  among  her  friends.  In 
vain  various  persons  of  distinction  endeavored 
to  obtain  for  her  the  renewal  of  the  pension 
formerly  granted  to  her  husband.  Mazarin 
was  inflexible.  '<Is  she  m  health?"  he 
asked,  and  on  being  told  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  Then  she  is  incapaciated  for  succeeding  to 
a  man  who  was  ill !"  For  the  first  few 
months  the  Mar^chale  d'Aumont,  Scarron*s 
niece,  lent  her  a  room  in  the  Convent  des 
Hospitalidres,  and  sent  her  clothes  and  all 
other  necessaries  of  which  she  stood  in  need. 
**  But,"  says  Tallemant  des  R^aux,  **  she 
made  such  a  noise  about  it,  that  the  widow 
got  tired,  and  one  day  returned  to  her  rela- 
tive a  cartload  of  wood  she  had  ordered  to 
be  shot  down  in  the  convent-yard."  This 
extreme  distress  lasted  about  a  year.  Maza- 
rin survived  only  five  months  the  burlesque 
poet  who  satirized  him,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  vindictive  minister,  some  one  chancing 
to  mention  before  the  queen-mother  the  name 
of  Scarron,  she  inquired  what  had  become  of 
his  wife  ?  Tiie  answer  drew  forth  the  fur- 
ther  question,.  "What  was  the  husband's 
pension?"    The  person  addressed,  foresee- 


ing what  was  to  follow,  suddenly  conceived . 
the  idea  of  magnifying  the  sum,  and  replied,^ 
"Two  thousand  livres."  When  Madame 
Scarron  went  to  thank  the  Queen  for  her 
bounty,  she  overheard  a  lady  remarking,  *^  If 
this  pension  is  granted  to  the  most  beautiful 
eyes,  and  the  most  coquettish  person  in 
France,  no  better  choice  could  be  made." 
Her  rage  and  mortification  were  extreme. 
*'  Is  this,"  she  said,  "  the  result  of  all  the 
care  I  have  taken  to  earn  a  reputation  with- 
out reproach?  The  humiliating  speech 
weighed  a  long  time  upon  my  heart."  Those 
who  recall  the  good  sense  which  distinguishes 
her  letters,  will  hardly  credit  that  she  should 
have  been  the  slave  of  such  childish  weak- 
ness. 

Her  annuity  enabled  her  to  remove  to  an 
apartment  in  the  Convent  of  the  Ursulines, 
where  she  had  been  educated  as  a  girl.  The 
five  hundred  livres  over  and  above  what  her 
husband  had  received,  she  set  apart  for  the 
poor,  "if  for  no  other  reason,"  she  said, 
"  than  to  repair  the  officious  lie  of  my  friend." 
*'Sbe  managed  the  remainder  so  well," 
writes  Mademoiselle  d'Aumale.  originally 
one  of  the  pupils  at  St.  Cyr,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  account  from  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  "  that  she  saw  the  best  company,  and 
was  always  well  though  simply  dressed. 
She  contrived  to  pay  her  own  board  and  that 
of  her  maid,  and  never  burned  anything  but 
wax-lights  I"  Her  dress  was  in  keeping  with 
the  wax-fights,  for,  **  besides  being  always 
nicely  shod,  she  had  very  handsome  petti- 
coats !"  (des  tris  belles  jupes).  Her  confessor, 
the  Abb^  Gobelin,  remonstrated  with  her  on 
the  elegance  of  her  attire ;  to  which  she  re- 
plied that  "  her  gowns  were  of  the  common- 
est stuffs.*'  "That  may  be,"  rejoined  the 
worthy  man,  "  but  I  only  know  that  when 
you  kneel  there  drops  to  the  ground  with 
you  such  a  quantity  of  drapery,  that,  most 
honored  lady,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  it  too 
much."  This  combination  of  mean  material 
with  the  utmost  gracefulness  of  make  is  ex- 
tremely characteristic.  There  was  a  mixture 
throughout,  by  her  own  confession,  of  vanity 
and  humility,  but  of  an  humility  of  which  the 
object  was  to  feed  her  vanity.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  these  early  years  of  her 
widowhood  as  of  the  golden  period  of  her 
existence : — 

•*  All  the  days  of  my  youth  were  very  agreeable 
to  me,"  she  said  at  St.  Cyr,  ''because,  alihongh 
1  have  experienced  poverty  and  passed  through 
states  very  different  from  that  in  which  you  see 
me,  I  was  contented  and  happy.  I  was  a  stranger 
to  chagrin  and  ennui;  I  was  free.    I  went  to 
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the  Hotel  d'Albret,  or  to  that  of  Richeliea,  euro 
to  be  welcoix^ed  and  to  meet  my  friends  there,  or 
else  to  attract  them  to  my  apartment  on  acquaint- 
ing them  that  I  could  not  go  out." 

Every  one  knows  the  striking  saying  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  as  she  watched  the 
carp  uneasy  in  their  crystal  water  and 
marble  basin  in  the  royal  gardens :  ^^  They  are 
like  me,  they  regret  their  mud,'*  No  one 
had  ever  felt  more  forcibly  the  truth  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines  of  Gray : — 

'*  What  is  grandeur,  what  is  power  ? 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain  ;*' 

and  it  is  worth  a  hundred  homilies  on  con- 
tentment to  8ee  this  wife  and  bondwoman  of 
Louis  XIV.  looking,  back  with  a  siffh  of  re- 
gret  from  the  splendid  palace  of  Versailles 
upon  the  modest  apartment  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Ursulines. 

The  death  of  Anne  of  Austria  in  1666 
came  to  trouble  her  felicity.  The  pension 
dropped  with  the  life  of  its  donor,  and  the 
repeated  audiences  of  Madame  Scarron  with 
Colbert  obtained  her  nothing  more  substan- 
tial than  polite  promises.  **If  I  was  in 
power  and  in  favor,"  she  exclaimed,  ^'  how 
differently  would  I  treat  those  who  were  in 
want !''  The  soliciiatious  of  her  friends  to  the 
King  were  equally  unsuccessful.  Of  all  the 
events  that  could  have  been  predicted  at  that 
moment,  none  would  have  sounded  so 
wildly  improbable  to  Madame  Scarron  as 
that  she  should  one  day  be  the  wife  of  the 
great  monarch  whom  she  was  suing  in  vain 
for  a  paltry  pittance  to  keep  her  from 
beggary,  none  would  have  appeared  so  re- 
volting and  even  impossible  to  Louis  XIV. 
as  that  he  should  marry  the  poor  widow  to 
whom  he  was  refusing  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  defeat  of  his  armies  and  the  loss 
of  a  province  would  have  seemed  less  humi- 
liating to  his  pride. 

Whilst  Madame  Scarron  could  get  do  as- 
sistance from  the  Crown,  her  private  friends, 
Madame  de  Richelieu,  Madame  de  Mont- 
chevreuil,  and  the  Mar^chale  d'Albret  vied 
with  each  other  in  offering  her  the  asylum 
of  their  respective  homes.  This  she  refused, 
and  preferred  to  accept  a  proposal  from  the 
Princesse  de  Nemours,  affianced  to  Alphonso 
king  of  Portugal,  to  accompany  her  to  her 
new  kingdom.  The  Due  de  Nevers  remark- 
ing one  day  to  the  royal  bride  on  the  slender 
capacity  of  her  future  consort  and  his  minis- 
ter, *' Never  mind,"  she  replied;  •*  I  shall 
have  wit  enough  for  the  king,  and  she" 
(pointing  to  Madame  Scarron)  *^will  have 


enough  for  the  minister."  But  now  oc- 
curred an  event  whrch  defeated  the  project, 
and  was  the  first  step  in  that  long  flight  bj 
which  Madame  Scarron  ascended  to  the 
throne : 

**  I  shall  not  go  to  Portugal/*  she  writes  to  her 
friend  Madame  de  Chanteloup ;  "  it  is  quite  de- 
cided. A  few  days  a^o  Madame  de  Thianges 
took  me  lo  see  her  sister,*  telling  her  I  was 
about  leaving  for  Lisbon.  *  For  Lisbon  ?'  ex- 
claimed she;  •  ihat  is  a  long  way  off ;  you  must 
remain  here.  Albret  has  spoken  to  roe  of  yoo, 
and  I  am  quite  aware  of  your  merit'  1  would 
rather,  thought  I  to  myself,  that  she  were  quite 
aware  of  my  poverty  !  This  I  then  described  to 
her,  without  letting  myself  down,  and  she 
listened  attentively,  though  she  was  at  her  toilet. 
I  told  her  how  I  had  in  vain  petitioned  M.  Col- 
bert, how  my  friends  had  in  vain  petitioned  the 
King,  how  I  was  obliged  to  seek  an  honest  liveli- 
hood out  of  my  own  country,  etc.  In  short,  I 
think  Madame  de  Lafayette  herself  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  my  expressions 
and  the  brevity  of  my  story.  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan  seemed  touched,  and  asked  me  for  a  detailed 
petition,  that  she  would  undertake,  she  said,  t< 
present  to  the  King.  I  thanked  her  warmly, 
and  wrote  it  in  haste.  The  King,  they  say,  re- 
ceived it  kindly ;  perhaps  the  hand  that  tendered 
it  made  it  agreeable.  M.  de  Villeroy  joined  his 
entreaties  to  hers.  In  short,  my  pension  is  re« 
stored  to  me  upon  the  same  footing  as  by  the 
late  Queen.  Two  thousand  livres !  It  is  more 
than  is  needed  for  my  solitude  and  the  good  of 
my  soul.*' 

Mile,  de  la  Valli^re  was  at  this  time  the 
avowed  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  fa- 
vor he  showed  to  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  supposed  to  be  accorded  to  her  lively 
conversation.  One  year  later  (1667)  the 
king,  flushed  with  his  victories  in  Flanders, 
summoned  the  court  to  meet  him  at  Com- 
piegne,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  praise  and 
the  congratulations  which  awaited  him. 
Thither  came  also  Mile,  de  la  Valli^re,  to 
the  extreme  indignation  and  distress  of  the 
queen.  Foremost  among  those  who  in- 
veighed against  the  daring  intruder  was 
Madame  de  Montespan.  **God  preserve 
me,"  she  said,  "  from  being  the  mistress  of 
the  king!  but  if  I  was  miserable  enough  for 
that,  I  should  never  have  the  audacity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  queen."  Nevertheless,  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  history,  that  upon  this  very 
occasion  she  was  carrying  on  a  secret  in- 
trigue with  him  herself.  The  effrontery  which 
could  ejaculate  such  a  prayer,  and  make 
such  a  protestation,  was  not  likely  to  con- 

*  Madame  de  Thianges  was  sister  to  Madame  de 
Montespan. 
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tinue  to  wear  a  veil ;  and  though  Mile,  de  la 
Valli^re  did  not  retire  from  the  court  to  the 
oloister  till  1674,  it  was  soon  notorious  that 
she  had  a  successful  rival  in  Madame  de 
Montespan.  *'  When  I  suffer  at  the  Carme- 
lites/' said  the  poor  penitent,  '<I  will  re- 
memher  what  these  people  (the  king  and 
Madame  de  Montespan)  have  made  me 
suffer  here.*'  In  the  lapse  of  years,  when 
the  triumphant  mistress  bad  been  set  aside 
in  her  turn,  she  miffht  be  seen  at  the  Carme- 
lites seeking  religious  counsel  of  the  frail 
sister  whom  she  had  tormented  and  dis- 
placed. 

Upon  the  birth  of  the  Due  du  Maine  in 
1670,  proposals  were  made  to  Madame 
Scarron  to  take  charge  of  the  infant  prince 
and  his  eldest  sister,  who  died  shortly  after. 
"I  wiU  not/'  she  replied,  by  the  advice  of 
her  confessor,  "  take  charge  of  the  children 
of  Madame  de  Montespan,  but  if  the  King 
commands  me  to  take  care  of  his,  I  will 
obey/'  The  king  gave  the  order,  and  she 
entered  with  zeal  upon  an  office  which  was 
rather  that  of  a  mother  than  a  governess,  as 
tbe  children  were  then  too  young  to  be  in- 
structed. She  was  careful,  as  they  grew 
older,  not  to  show  them  any  false  indulg- 
ence out  of  deference  to  their  royal  birth. 
The  spirit  in  which  she  trained  them  may  be 
gathered  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  in  1686  to  one  of  the  governesses 
of  Saint  Cyr.  "I  am  told  that  some  of  the 
girls  make  a  piece  of  work  ahout  taking 
their  bark ;  do  not  suffer  such  nonsense  in  a 
house  where  everything  is  to  he  regulated 
by  reason.  I  never  allowed  the  children  of 
the  King  to  make  the  least  resistance  to 
taking  medicine,  and  while  telling  them  that 
it  was  very  nasty,  I  obliged  them  to  drink  it 
up  like  water."   . 

"  If  this  was  the  beginning  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon's*  elevation,"  writes  Madame  de 
Caylus,  "  it  was  also  that  of  her  annoyance 
ana  constraint.  She  was  of  necessity  sepa- 
rated  from  her  friends,  and  obliged  to  re- 
nounce society,  for  which  she  seemed  created, 
and  all  this  without  being  able  to  assign 
publiclv  any  sufficient  reason  for  her  altered 
habits. '  The  general  idea  is,  that  she  in- 
habited a  handsome  house  in  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard,  had  carriages  and  servants  at  her 
command,  and  superintended  the  education 

*  In  16'74  Loaia  XIV.  presented  Madame  Soar- 
ron  with  the  estate  of  Maintenon,  worth  15,000 
livres  ay  ear,  as  a  reward  for  her  care  of  his  chil- 
dren. He  greeted  her  the  next  time  he  saw  her  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  she  bore  tbe  name  ever 
after. 


of  several  little  illegitimate  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, at  whose  irregular  entrance  into  the 
world  she  found  it  convenient  to  wink.  But 
this  is  far  from  the  truth.  Tbe  house  in  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirard  was  not  thought  of  until 
1672  ;  and,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
each  infant,  the  better  to  conceal  it,  was 
placed  with  its  nurse  in  a  separate  habitation 
without  the  walls  of  the  town.  To  avoid 
suspicion,  Madame  Scarron  was  prohibited 
from  lodging  upder  the  same  roof  with  any 
of  the  children,  and  was  to  change  as  little 
as  possible  her  former  mode  of  life : — 

^  I  had  to  climb  ladders/'  she  says,  "  and  do 
the  work  of  carpenters  and  upholsterers,  because 
no  workpeople  were  permitted  to*  enter.  The 
nurses  were  to  assist  in  nothing,  for  fear  of  fa- 
tiguingf  themselves  and  spoiling  their  milk.  Often 
I  went  from  one  of  these  houses  to  the  other  on 
foot  and  in  disaaise,  carrying  under  my  arm  pro- 
visions and  linen,  and  sometimes,  in  case  of  ill- 
ness, passing  the  whole  night  by  the  sick  child's 
bed.  1  was  then  forced  to  enter  my  own  dwelling 
by  a  back  door,  and,  having  dressed,  used  to  go 
out  again  at  the  front  in  a  carria^p,  and  pay  my 
visits  at  the  Hotel  d' Albret  or  the  Hotel  de  Riche- 
lieu, so  that  my  acquaintances  might  suspect 
nothing.  Nay,  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  be  bled, 
in  order  'that  I  might  not  blush  if  anything  oc- 
curred to  embarrass  me." 

Nor  was  this  all.  She  attended,  accord- 
ing to  Madame  de  Caylus,  at  the  birth  of 
each  addition  to  her  nursery,  and  covering 
the  new-born  infant  with  her  shawl,  she  re- 
turned masked  to  Paris  in  a  hackney-coach, 
full  of  alarm,  lest  tbe  wail  of  tbe  httle  brat 
should  betray  her  to  the  driver.  The  object 
of  so  much  mystery  is  by  no  means  clear. 
Though  the  actual  birth  was  conducted  in 
secresy,  there  was  none  about  its  antici- 
pation. "Madame  de  Montespan,"  says 
Madame  de  Caylus,  "  was  in  despair  at  her 
first  pregnancy,  consoled  herself  at  the  sec- 
ond, and  carried  impudence  at  the  rest  as 
far  as  it  could  go." 

To  the  other  discomforts  of  the  position  of 
Madame  Scarron  was  added  the  annoyance 
which  arose  from  the  overbearing  and  un- 
certain temper  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 
Often  she  resolved  to  resign  her  office. 

**  I  really  cannot  see,"  she  writes  to  the  Abb6 
Gobelin,  her  confessor,  **  in  what  way  it  can 
be  Heaven's  will  that  I  should  suffer  through 
Madame  de  Montespan.  She  is  incapable  of 
friendship,  and  I  cannot  dispense  with  it.  She 
could  not  be  subject  to  the  constant  opposition  I 
ofiTer  to  her  conduct  without  hating  me.  She 
does  with  me  what  she  chooses  ;  destroys  me  in 
the  King's  esteem,  or  restores  me  to  his  good 
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graces.  I  dare  not  speak  to  him  myself,  for  she 
never  would  forgive  me ;  and  even  if  I  could, 
what  I  owe  to  her  would  forbid  me  from  saying 
anything  against  her.  Therefore  I  see  no  remf^y 
for  all  my  iUh.**  **  I  have  tried  everything,"  she 
writes  in  1676  to  a  female  filend,  "  in  regard  to 
Madame  de  Montespan ;  but  there  is  nothing  at 
heart — no  good ;  she  is  only  amiable  by  fits  and 
starts ;  all  is  caprice." 

Hiough  these  gasts  of  temper  had  fre- 
quently no  other  source  than  the  ungovem- 
able  humor  of  Madame  de  Moniespan,  there 
was  a  distinct  and  constant  cause  of  irritation 
at  work.  Madame  de  S6vign6,  writing  to 
her  daughter  in  April,  1675,  tells  her  that 
for  a  couple  of  years  there  has  been  a  com- 
plete hatred  between  the  two  Madams,  and 
that  they  are  as  opposed  as  black  and  white. 
The  reason,  she  adds,  is  the  pride  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  which  makes  her  rebel  against 
the  orders  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  rec- 
ognize only  the  authority  of  the  father,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  that  of  the  mother. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  original  con- 
tract. Madame  de  Maintenon  considered 
that  it  was  consistent  with  her  dignity  to  be 
the  servant  of  a  king,  but  she  would  have 
felt  it  a  degradation  to  be  the  servant  of  a 
mistress.  Madame  de  Mootespan  not  unna- 
turally regarded  the  question  from  another 
aspect,  and  thought  that  the  parent  had  a 
right  to  be  heard  on  the  management  of  her 
children. 

In  the  same  letter  in  which  Madame  de 
S6vign6  reveals  the  quarrels,  she  mentions 
that  the  king  is  scolded  for  having  too  much 
friendship  for  this  lofty  lady  (pour  cette  glo* 
rieuse),  but  that  the  partiality  was  not  expect- 
ed to  last.  Last,  however,  it  did,  and  what 
was  more,  for  some  years  continued  to  in- 
crease. Madame  de  Maintenon,  so  eager  to 
please  everybody,  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  good  opinion  of  her  sovereign.  But  she 
did  not  at  first  succeed.  The  belief  that  she 
was  a  blue-stocking  had  prejudiced  him 
■gainst  her,  and  an  accidental  circumstance 
confirmed  him  in  the  notion.  '^  Madame 
d'Heudicourt,''  she  says,  "  having  innocently 
told  him,  on  returning  from  a  walk,  that  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan  and  I  had  talked  before 
her  in  so  elevated  a  strain  that  we  got  beyond 
her,  he  was  so  displeased  that  he  could  not 
help  showing  it,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
I  could  venture  to  come  into  his  presence.'' 
In  speaking  of  her  to  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan he  used  to  call  her  "  votre  hel-esprii,^* 
and  it  is  true  that  she  was  ambitious  to  excel 
in  conversation.  "  My  confessor,"  she  wrote 
in  1669,  ^*  has  ordered  me  to  be  dull  in  com- 


pany to  mortify  the  passion  he  detects  in  me 
of  wishing  to  please  by  my  understanding. 
I  obey ;  but  as  I  yawn,  and  make  others 
yawn,  I  am  sometimes  ready  to  give  up  de- 
votion." The  mistake  of  Louis  XIY.  was  to 
imagine  that  her  conversation  was  affected 
and  pedantic.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  an 
extreme  dislike  of  learned  ladies,  **  who/' 
she  said,  ^*  were  never  learned  but  by  halves, 
and  that  the  little  they  knew  rendered  them 
commonly  proud,  disdainful,  talkative,  and 
averse  to  solid  things.^'  She  taught  ortho- 
graphy— tlien  much  neglected  by  the  best 
educated  persons — to  her  pupils  at  Saint  Cyr, 
but  cautioned  them  against  attempting  to  at- 
tain to  perfect  correctness,  lest  it  should  wear 
the  appearance  of  pretension.  Her  rule  for 
style  was  to  avoid  circumlocution  and  far- 
fetched phrases,  and  her  practice  was  in  ac* 
cordance  with  her  theory.  All  her  letters 
are  remarkable  for  simplicity.  The  Dae  de 
Saint  Sitnon,  notwithstanding  his  hostility  to 
her,  admits  that  ''her  language  was  well 
chosen  and  naturally  eloquent  and  concise." 
The  effect,  he  adds,  was  aided  by  an  *^  incom- 
parable grace,  and  an  easy  and  yet  respect- 
ful manner."  Madame  de  S6vign6,  who  had 
been  much  in  her  society,  says  that  it  was 
**  truly  delicious." 

Thus  Louis  only  needed  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  her  to  be  disabused  of  his  pre- 
judices ;  and  she  of  necessity  came  more  in 
contact  with  him  when  the  three  children  of 
whom  she  had  charge  were  legitimated  in 
1673,  and  appeared  openly  at  court.  An 
event  occurred  in  1675  which  enabled  her  to 
improve  her  position.  Both  Louis  XIY.  and 
his  mistress  were  frequently  visited  by  reli- 
gious scruples.  Madame  de  Montespan  was 
accustomed  to  fast  so  rigorously  in  Lent, 
that  her  pittance  of  bread  was  doled  out  to 
her  by  weight ;  and  on  the  Duchess  d'Uzes 
expressing  her  astonishment,  she  exclaimed, 
"  What  1  because  I  commit  one  sin,  am  I  to 
commit  every  other?"  When  Passion-week 
arrived,  she  and  the  kir\g  were  equally  struck 
with  remorse,  and  they  agreed  to  a  separa- 
tion. After  an  absence  of  some  months,  the 
question  was  mooted  whether  she  should  re- 
turn to  the  court,  and  Bossuet,  with  incredi- 
ble weakness,  advised  the  step.  To  avoid 
the  awkwardness  of  exchanging  their  first 
greetings  in  public  it  was  settled  that  she 
should  have  a  preliminary  meeting  with  the 
King,  and  to  obviate  the  scandal  of  an  en- 
tirely private  interview,  it  was  arranged  that 
it  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
selected  witnesses.  The  penitents  soon  with- 
drew into  a  window- recess,  and  talked  in 
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whispers.  The  old  passion  was  iDstantlv  re- 
Yived.  ''They  made/'  says  Madame  de 
Caylos,  ''a  profouDd  bow  to  the  compaoy, 
and  passed  into  another  room.  The  Dughess 
of  Orleans  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse  were 
the  result."  But  though  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  resumed  her  old  position,  she  never 
recovered  her  former  influence.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  mistress  the  King  had  had  re- 
course to  the  friend,  who  gained  an  ascend- 
ant which  she  kept  to  the  last.  *'  She  is 
more  triumphant  than  ever,"  says  Madame 
de  S6vign6,  May  6th,  1676.  '*  Everything 
is  submitted  to  her  empire." 

On  the  return  of  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  quarrels  were  renewed  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  before.  The  discovery  of  the  in- 
creased  consideration  accorded  to  the  gouvtr- 
nante  was  not  likely  to  alleviate  former  jea- 
lousies. The  king  himself  was  made  a 
party  to  their  disputes ;  and  he  sometimes 
defended  the  mistress  to  the  friend,  but  with 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  was  apologizing  for 
the  one  who  was  in  the  wrong  to  the  one 
who  was  in  the  right.  These  very  bicker- 
ings must  have  assisted  the  growing  favor 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  When  her  calm, 
equable,  conciliating  temper  was  contrasted 
with  the  wayward  impetuosity  and  grasping 
disposition  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  she 
must  have  appeared  an  Angel  by  the  side  of 
a  Fury.  A  contemporary  bishop  said  that 
her  triumph  was  the  victory  of  the  spirit  of 
goodness  over  the  spirit  of  evil.  With  the 
view,  as  some  conjecture,  of  withdrawing 
Louis  from  the  society  of  the  friend,  the  old 
mistress  introduced  a  new  candidate  for  his 
affection  in  the  person  of  Mile.  Footanges,  a 
beautiful,  weak,  and  insipid  woman.  The 
device  failed,  and  Madame  de  Montespan  en- 
dangered her  own  position  without  shaking 
for  an  instant  the  supremacy  of  her  rival. 
She  accused  her  one  day  of  aspiring  herself 
to  be  the  mistress  of  the  king.  *'  He  would 
then,"  said  Madame  de  Maintenon,  "have 
three."  *'  He  has  three,"  replied  the  other  ; 
"  me  in  name,  that  girl  (Mile.  Fontanges) 
in  fact,  and  you  have  his  heart."  Other 
schemes  were  tried  with  no  better  success. 
The  old  Duke  de  Villars  was  set  to  demand 
her  in  marriage ;  but  she  simply  answered, 
that  she  had  troubles  enough  without  seek- 
ing them  in  a  state  which  was  the  misery  of 
three-fourths  of  the  human  race.  An  in- 
trigue to  destroy  her  credit  with  the  king,  and 
of  which  the  particulars  are  unknown,  was 
aided  by  the  powerful  talents  of  Louvois 
and  Rochefoucauld,  but  it  had  no  result. 
Worn  out  with  the  turmoil,  Madame  de 


Maintenon  continued  to  talk  of  retiring,  but 
never  went.  Weary  work  as  it  might  be  to 
walk  the  dull,  uneasy,  daily  round,  it  was 
yet  for  her  a  magic  circle  of  which  she  found 
it  impossible  to  break  the  bounds. 

The  Dauphin  was  married  in  January, 
1680,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  tire- women  of  the  Dau- 
phiness.  This  lady  had  a  profusion  of  hair, 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  the  only 
person  who  could  comb  it  without  giving 
pain  to  her  royal  mistress.  '*  You  would 
hardly  believe,"  she  used  to  say,  **  how 
much  a  talent  for  combing  heads  contributed 
to  my  elevation."  But  the  talent  was  gene- 
ral. With  her  rage  for  pleasing,  whatever 
was  to  be  done  she  was  always  the  volun- 
teer who  stood  forward  to  do  it.  Her  new 
office  removed  her  from  her  painful  domes- 
tic contact  with  Madame  de  Montespan. 
They  met  in  public,  talked  with  vivacity, 
and  to  those  who  only  judged  by  appearances 
seemed  excellent  friends.  Yet  the  grudge 
and  the  jealousy  were  in  no  degree  lessened 
by  this  outward  truce.  Once  when  they 
had  to  make  a  journey  in  the  same  carriage, 
Madame  de  Montespan  said,  as  she  seated 
herself,  "Let  us  talk  as  if  there  were  no 
difference  between  us,  but  on  condition  that 
we  resume  our  disputes  when  we  return." 
In  both  respects  they  kept  to  the  bargain. 

The  release  from  the  tempestuous  hu- 
mors of  Madame  de  Montespan  was  coinci- 
dent with  fresh  proofs  of  the  partiality  of 
the  King.  "I  hear,"  writes  Madame  de 
S6vign6,  in  June,  1680,  "that  the  conver- 
sations of  his  Majesty  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon  only  grow  and  flourish,  that  they 
last  from  six  to  ten,  that  his  daughter-in-law 
sometimes  pays  them  a  short  visit,  that  she 
flnds  them  each  in  a  great  chair,  and  that 
when  the  vi^it  is  over  they  rt;sume  the 
thread  of  their  discourse.  The  lady  is  no 
longer  approached  except  with  fear  and  re- 
spect, and  the  minit»ters  pay  the  same  court 
to  her  that  others  do  to  them."  **  As  I 
have  often  said,"  Madame  de  S6vign6  re- 
marks a  month  later,  *'  she  has  made  him 
acquainted  with  a  new  country — I  mean  the 
commerce  of  friendship,  and  of  conversation 
without  duplicity  or  constraint."  This  is 
doubtless  the  true  explanation  of  the  singu- 
lar charm  which  she  exercised  over  him. 
His  ministers  talked  to  him  of  business,  his 
courtiers  uttered  insipidities,  all  alike  over- 
whelmed him  with  flattery,  and  the  greater 
part  had  some  interest  to  promote.  His 
mistresses,  who  alone  could  \enture  to  be 
familiar  with  him,  owed  their  piivilege  to  a 
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passion  which  deprived  them  of  his  respect. ' 
^ut  Maddae  de  Maintenon  united  perfect 
ease  to  steady  principle — treated  him  as  a 
man  without  offending  the  pride  of  the 
monarch  ;  brought  into  prominence  the  moral 
part  of  his  nature  ;  and  spoke  to  him  of  his 
feelings,  his  faults,  and  his  trials,  with  the  in- 
telligence of  a  confessor  and  the  wiimittg 
gentleness  of  a  woman.  Picture  a  aovereigrn 
worn  out  with  state  affairs,  intrignes,  and 
ceremonies,  possessed  of  a  confidante  who 
was  always  the  same — always  calm,  always 
rational,  equally  capable  to  instruct  and  to 
soothe  him ;  never  divulging  any  secret  to 
show  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  her; 
never  presuming  upon  her  power,  or  allow- 
ing any  selfish  motive  to  transpire,  and  there 
needs  nothing  more  to  explain  why  Louis 
XIV.  should  have  sought  the  society  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  should  be  fpund 
sitting  with  her  daily  in  1680  from  six  to  ten. 
The  Queen  encouraged  the  intimacy. 
When  any  insinuations  were  made  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  friend  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  reply,  **  The  King  has  never  been 
80  kind  to  roe  as  since  he  listens  to  her ;  I 
owe  his  affection  to  her  influence."  The 
change  she  had  wrought  in  alienating  Louis 
XIV.  from  his  mistresses,  and  restoring  him 
to  the  society  of  his  wife,  is  described  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  herself  in  a  letter 
dated  November,  1682.  "The  royal  family 
live  in  a  union  which  is  most  edifying.  The 
King  converses  for  whole  hours  with  the 
Queen.  The  present  she  has  made  me  of 
her  portrait  is  the  most  agreeable  circum- 
stance which  has  happened  to  me  since  I 
have  been  at  Court :  it  is  to  my  mind  an  in- 
finite distinction.  Madame  de  Montespan 
has  never  had  anything  similar.'*    Some  one, 

Pointing  at  the  Court  of  Henry  IV.  to  the 
[archioness  de  Guercheville,  who  had  been 
made  a  lady  in- waiting  to  the  Queen,  said  to 
Malherbe,  **  See  what  virtue  has  done ;"  to 
which  Malherbe  replied,  in  pointing  to  Ma 
dame  de  Luynes,  who  had  been  elevated  still 
higher,  '*  See  what  vice  has  done."  The  ex- 
ultation of  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  not 
only  the  exclamation  of  personal  triamph, 
but  a  mode  of  expressing  that  this  time  vir- 
tue had  received  a  tribute  which  was  not  ac- 
corded to  vice. 

A  few  months  after  the  Queen  had  given 
this  testimony  of  her  gratitude  she  expired 
in  the  arms  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  July 
80,  1683.  Louis  XIV.  was  affected  by  her 
death,  but  his  sorrow  was  neither  excessive 
nor  prolonged.  When  the  eldest  of  his  chil- 
dren by  Madame  de  Montespan  died  at  the 


age  of  three,  and  the  King  observed  the  dis- 
tress of  her  who  had  been  the  real  mother  of 
the  infant  in  everything  except  bringing  it 
into  the  world,  surprised,  perhaps,  to  witoets 
grief  for  a  being  so  young,  he  exclaimed, 
'^  She  knows  how  to  love ;  there  would  be 
some  pleasure  in  being  loved  by  her."  Now 
he  appeared  to  have  no  satisfaction  in  wit- 
nessing the  emotions  which  testified  regard 
for  the  departed.  Four  days  after  the  death 
of  the  Queen,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  her 
quality  of  attendant  on  the  Dauphiness,  join- 
ed the  King  at  St.  Cloud,  when  they  all  set 
out  for  Fontainebleau.  The  friend  appeared 
with  an  air  of  deep  affliction,  and  Louis  XIV. 
rallied  her  upon  her  grief,  and  made  it  the 
subject  of  some  pleasantries  1  There  was  a 
Madame  H6rault,  who  lost  her  husband,  and 
the  Marshal  de  Grammont  assumed  a  mourn- 
ful countenance  as  a  mark  of  condolence. 
"Alas!**  said  the  widow,  <<the  poor  man 
has  done  well  to  die."  "  Is  that  the  way 
you  take  it?"  replied  the  Marshal.  "By 
my  faith  then  I  care  no  more  than  you." 
*'  I  will  not  swear,"  says  Madame  de  Caylus, 
in  relating  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.,  "  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon  did  not  answer  him 
inwardly  as  the  Marshal  de  Grammont  an- 
swered Madame  H6rault." 

It  is  probable  that  the  King  had  already 
notions  in  his  mind  which  were  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  mourning  countenance  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon.  Madame  de  Cay  1  us, 
who  was  one  of  the  party,  relates  that  the 
favor  of  her  aunt  rose  to  its  highest  point 
during  the  sojourn  at  Fontainebleau,  that 
she  seemed  violently  torn  by  hopes  and  fears, 
and  that  at  last  her  agitation  was  succeeded 
by  a  calm.  The  niece  plainly  intimates  her 
belief  that  it  was  then  that  the  marriage  was 
agreed  upon ;  but  the  ceremony  is  supposed 
not  to  have  taken  place  till  1685,  though 
M.  Lavall^e  believes  that  it  was  performed 
in  1684.  A  mystery  envelops  the  whole 
transaction.  Neither  Louis  XIV.  nor  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  were  ever  known  to 
speak  of  it,  and  the  other  persons  who  were 
privy  to  the  proceeding  were  no  less  secret 
than  the  principals.  There  is  an  allusion  to 
it  in  two  letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
the  director  of  Madame  de  Maintenon — one 
addressed  to  herself,  the  other  to  the  King 
— but  these  were  never  intended  to  see  the 
light.  It  is  asserted  by  Saint-Simon,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  performed  the  ceremony,  joined  with 
Louvois  in  extorting  a  promise  from  their 
royal  master,  that  he  would  not  divulge  a 
secret  which  they  considered  would  dishonor 
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him  m  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  Twice  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  is  affirmed  to  have  near- 
ly won  him  over  to  declare  the  marriage. 
On  the  first  occasion  Louvois  detected  the 
design,  and  remonstrated  with  the  King, 
who  was  about  to  retire  to  avoid  his  im- 
portunities. The  minister  threw  himself  on 
nis  knees,  seized  his  Majesty  by  the  legs  to 
retain  him,  and  ptesenting  him  with  asword^ 
begged  to  be  killed  on  the  spot  rather  than 
survive  to  see  his  sovereign  disgrace  his 
crown,  and  die  of  confusion  and  regret.  It 
is  Saint- Simon  who  relates  and  applauds  this 
tragi-comic  story,  which  we  suspect  to  be 
apocryphal.  On  the  second  occasion  Louis 
XIV.,  he  says,  consulted  Bossuet  and  F^ne- 
Ion,  who  again  dissuaded  him  from  executing 
his  design.  During  the  life  of  the  King  it 
was  convenient  that  the  marriage  should  be 
tacitly  acknowledged  without  being  formally 
proclaimed.  It  prevented  a  thousand  em- 
barrassments and  mortifications  which  would 
have  arisen  if  the  widow  of  Scarron  had 
been  installed  ns  Queen.  But  what  could  be 
the  motive  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  for 
destroying  all  the  documents  and  letters 
which  would  reveal  the  fact  to  posterity  ? 
If  she  believed  the  marriage  to  be  already 
notorious,  the  precaution  was  useless;  and 
if  she  thought  to  render  it  doubtful,  was  she 
content  to  leave  it  a  disputed  point  in  history 
as  to  whether  she  was  his  mistress  or  his 
wife?  Louis  XIV.  could  hardly  have  been 
so  unmanly  as  to  exact  a  pledge  which  might 
imperil  her  permanent  fame ;  and  if  he  did, 
it  is  a  blot  upon  her  reputation  that  she 
should  have  stooped  to  such  terms. 

At  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Louis  XIV. 
was  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  forty-eight.  Her  influence  over 
the  King  was  already  fully  established  ;  but, 
at  her  time  of  life,  and  with  the  notions  of 
that  periud  of  the  impassable  ^ulf  which 
separated  the  sovereign  from  his  subjects, 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the  notion  of  a 
marriage  had  ever  entered  her  mind.  With- 
out adopting  the  language  of  Saint-Simon, 
who  said  that  posterity  would  refuse  to  be- 
lieve  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  union,  and 
who  calls  it  "  the  profoundest,  the  most  du- 
rable and  unheard  of  humiliation,"  there 
was  yet  no  one  in  France  who  would  have 
supposed  for  an  instant  that  sober  esteem  for 
a  widow  of  forty-eight  could  have  tiiumphed 
over  the  pride  of  the  haughtiest  of  princes. 
The  first  thought,  as  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  project,  came  therefore,  we  doubt  not, 
from  Louis  himself.  As  little  can  we  doubt 
that  she  was  dazzled  by  the  offer,  and,  how- 


ever she  may  have  coquetted  with  it,  that 
she  secretly  closed  with  it  on  the  instant. 
Her  original  ambition  was  to  convert  the 
monarch.  **  Whtn  I  began  to  see,"  she  said 
at  Saint  Cyr,  **  that  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  impossible  to  contribute  to  the  salvation 
of  the  King,  I  began  also  to  be  convinced 
that,^od  had  conducted  me  to  the  court  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  this  I  limited  all  my 
views.^'  'She  never  abandoned  the  mission, 
though  the  dreams  in  which  she  had  prob- 
ably indulged— of  making  one  of  the  most 
ambitious,  worldly,  and  vainglorious  sove- 
reigns the  model  of  a  Christian  prince — must 
have  been  quickly  abated.  Her  sustained 
efforts  to  turn  him  to  religion  have  brought 
upon  her  with  posterity  the  odium  of  that 
famous  and  impolitic  act  of  his  reign — which 
took  place  in  October,  1685,  about  the  period 
of  the  marriaee — the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  The  popular  notion,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  is,  that  Louis,  old,  weak- 
minded,  and  superstitious,  was  frightened  by 
the  bigotry  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  into 
measures  of  persecution  of  which  he  would 
never  otherwise  have  thought.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  every  portion  of 
this  prevailing  conception. 

The  King  had  been  brought  up  by  his 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  in  the  strictest 
notions  of  Spanish  orthodoxy.  He  was 
punctilious  in  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 
the  church,  *'and  would  never  fail,"  says 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  to  observe  a  fast, 
but  he  could  not  comprehend  that  it  was 
necessary  to  repent,  and  to  love  God  instead 
of  to  fear  him.  She  mentioned  as  an  ad- 
ditional trait  of  his  character  that  he  thought 
he  expiated  his  own  faults  by  being  inexora- 
ble on  those  of  others,  which  agrees  with  the 
description  of  Saint- Simon — that  he  believed 
himself  an  apostle  because  he  persecuted 
the  Jansenists.  Not  only  did  he  look  upon 
Protestantism  as  heretical,  but  he  also  re- 
garded it  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  au- 
thority, offending  equally  bis  monarchical 
and  his  religious  notions.  Urged  by  this 
double  motive  he  was  barely  twenty- four 
when  he  began  to  sanction  numerous  laws 
and  measures  for  the  restriction  of  the 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Huguenots.  In  1662  an  Arrit  du  Conseil 
was  issued,  forbidding  the  burial  of  any 
person  of  the  reformed  religion,  except  at 
nightfall  or  daybreak.  This  was  followed, 
up  to  the  year  1671,  by  a  variety  of  arrSts, 
prohibiting  artisans  from  belonging  to  corpo- 
rations unless  converted  ;  Protestant  trades- 
people from  haying    apprentices;    school- 
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mastMa  frotu  teaching  children  anything 
beyond  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge ; 
and  ordaining  that  not  more  than  twelve  per- 
Bons  should  meet  together  for  the  purposes 
of  worship. 

la  1Q65  the  report  waa  for  the  first  time 
circulaled  that  the  Edict  of  NanUi  whs  to 
be  revoked.  On  the  3d  of  March  of  this 
yew,  Guy  Patin,  in  a  letter,  expresaea  him- 
aelf  thue : — "  U  is  said  that  tu  destroy  the 
Huguenots  the  King  is  about  to  abolish  the 
Edit  deNaniu  ;"  and  a  confirmation  of  this 
as»eitioQ  is  found  in  a  memorial  presented  a 
century  later  to  Louis  XVI.  by  M.  de 
Breteuil,  in  which  he  says, — "I  have  pe- 
ruced  all  the  documents  coucerning  them 
(the  Prote8tJiota),/rcmi  the  Jirtt  pngeet  pre- 
ttnted  ID  166»/or  the  Repeal  of  Ike  Sdicl  of 
Jfanletdowa  to  the  Declaraliua  of  1724." 
For  some  years  a  sort  of  lull  may  be  noticed 
in  the  active  measures  of  the- Government, 
and  religious  conlrovarsy  occupies  the  place 
of  harsher  tendenciea;  but  after  the  peace 
of  Nymwegen,  in  1678,  the  desire  for  Cath- 
olic unity  again  manifests  itself  with  every 
mark  of  persistence  and  strong  resolve.  In 
1679  the  law  was  promulgated  which  con- 
demned to  banishment  ana  confiscation  of 
property  every  converted  Catholic  who  re- 
turned to  the  reformed  tenets ;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  miied  parliaments  were  sup- 
pressed. From  1679  to  the  clo^a  of  1680 
numerous  stringent  measures  were  adopted, 
a  few  of  which  we  will  epecify: — lOlh  Oc- 
tober, 167fl,  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  St.  Kyppolytus,  and  of  several 
places  of  worship,  under  ptetence  of  contra- 
vention to  the  law:  20th  February,  1379, 
order  that  no  Huguenot  woman  should  ex 
ercise  the  profession  of  a  midwife:  11th 
April,  1679,  no  tax-gatherer  to  be  other 
than  aCutbolic:  18th  November,  1680,  a 
measure  whereby  every  Catholic  should  have 
three  years  allowed  him  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts  :  statutes  enacting  that  no  Protest- 
ant minister  should  preach  outside  his  own 
doors  on  the  days  when  the  bishop  made  his 
pasloral  visit  in  Bay  town  or  village;  that 
no  Catholic  should,  under  pain  of  exile,  be- 
come II  Protestant,  or  maj-ry  a  Protestant 
wife;  the  magistrates  should  be  empowered 
to  enter  the  dwellings  of  all  who  professed 
the  reformed  faith  at  ihc  hour  of  death,  and 
ascert&in  whether  they  were  not  willing  to 
be  converted  to  the  Romish  creed.  More 
than  twenty  prohibitive  edicts  were  issued 
between  1680  and  1684,  whereby  it  was  de- 
creed, amongst  other  things,  that  no  Hugue- 
not should  be  a  Uwyer,  doctor,  apothecary. 
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printer,  or  grocer.  The  manifest  effect  of 
iheae  provisions  was  to  close  door  after  door 
against  Protestantism,  until,  the  little  that 
survived  these  rigorous  enactments  might  b6 
safely  excluded  the  kin){dom.  The  Sevooa- 
tion,  when  we  examine  all  that  preceded  it,  ia 
thus  nothing  more  than  the  inevitable  sup- 
plement of  what  had  been  ia  progress  for 
years.  Now,  whilst  undertaking  this  iade- 
fati(;able  war  against  the  Protestants,  Louia 
XIV.,  who  was  only  forty-two  ia  1660,  wfs 
neither  old  nor  devoted  to  Madame  de  M^n- 
tenoo.  He  could  require  no  persuasion  to 
continue  measures  which  he  had  long  carried 
on  of  his  own  accord,  and  which  were  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  liis  natural  tempera- 
ment. He  bad  the  further  motive  to  this 
course,  that  great  as  is  the  odium  which  now 
attaches  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  it  was  then  aa  emineotly  popular 
measure  in  France.  Madame  de  S6vign6, 
BuB«y-Rabutin,  Mile,  de  Scudery,  La  Fon- 
taine, Arnauld,  La  Bruy^re — every  writer 
of  the  day,  Saint-Simon  excepted — applauds 
the  suicidal  step.  The  lower  orders  were  as 
much  more  delighted  than  the  instrucled,  aa 
they  were  more  ignorant  and  bigoted. 
Madame  de  Msintenon  was  carried  along  in 
the  outermost  and  gentler  currents  of  the 
vortex;  but  she  was  so  far  from  creating  it, 
that  all  her  natural  tendeoues  were  to  tole- 
rance and  persuasion. 

"  T  have  received,"  she  says,  in  ale  ter  to  her 
brother,  Charles  d'Augbine,  "  complamts  aEainat 
you  wbicii  do  not  do  yon  honor.  Yon  ill-treat 
(he  Huguenot.',  and  seek  the  means  and  provoke 
the  oppottaniiies  of  doing  so.  That  is  not  the 
conduct  of  a  gentJeman.  Take  pity  on  peraoas 
more  nnhapp;  than  blamable ;  they  are  at  this 
moment  pluneed  in  an  error  we  were  olunged  in 
ourselveii,  and  which  no  violence  would  ever  have 
induced  us  io  renounce.  Henri  IT.  held  the  sanie 
faith,  as  well  as  many  olhcr  GTe&t  princes;  do 
not,  therefore,  torment  them.  Men  must  be  atlo- 
red  by  gcnileneas  and  charity.  We  have  oar  ex- 
ample in  JeauB  Christ,  nnd  I  aranre  yon  these  are 
the  intentions  of  the  King.  Your  buaineas  ia  to 
obey ;  that  of  making  converts  belongs  to  the 
blahopsand  pricata,  who  must  labor  by  liutrucljon 
and  by  example.  Neither  God  nor  the  Kin;;  ba* 
given  any  souls  into  your  keepioe;  therefore 
sanctify  your  own,  and  be  severe  for  yourself 


induce  her  to  send  awny  her  Huguenot  ser- 


"  I  had  several,"  she  fays,  fn  one  of  her  Eirfre- 
Hen*  at  St.  Cyr,  "and  I  tried  by  the  rooateBectoal 
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methods  I  c^uld  devise  to  lead  them  back  into  the 
right  road,  bat  I  never  hurried  them  to  abjare  their 
error.  On  the  contrary,  [  sften  proposed  to  them 
that  they  should  attend  the  sermons  of  their  min- 
isters. The  King  wanted  me  to  f(,rot  them  back 
into  the  bosom  oi  the  church  ;  but  I  always  an- 
swered, **  Leave  me  free  upon  that  point.  I  know 
what  1  am  about ;  pray  let  me  be  the  mistress  of 
my  servants."  My  conduct  has  hitherto  been 
crowned  with  success.'* 

It  was  represented  to  the  King  that  hav- 
ing been  originally  a  Calvinist  she  retained 
much  of  the  old  leaven. '  He  imbibed  the 
idea,  and  said  to  her,  "  I  feir  that  the  leni- 
ency you  recommend  to  be  shown  to  the  Hu- 
guenots, is  prompted  by  some  remains  of  at- 
tachment to  your  old  religion."  This,  she 
states,  compelled  her  to  approve  of  much 
which  inwardly  she  condemned.  She  pro- 
fessed that  she  groaned  over  the  hardships 
inflicted  on  the  reformers,  but  that  if  she  in- 
timated the  least  dissent  she  was  accused  of 
being  a  Protestant,  and  all  the  good  she 
might  be  able  to  accomplish  would  be  effect- 
ually stopped.  It  is  here  that  we  catch 
sight  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  In- 
flexible in  many  of  her  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  her  ardent  desire  to  stand  well  with 
everybody,  and  especially  with  the  King, 
made  her  pliant  and  ^temporizing.  When 
Louis  XIY.  persevered  in  frowning  upon  her 
friends  or  her  opinions,  she  usually  ended  by 
adopting  his  yiews.  Thus  her  continual  de- 
clarations ''that  the  Protestants  should  be 
converted  but  not  persecuted,"  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  applauding,  and  cordially 
seconding,  one  of  the  most  odious  of  the  ty- 
rannical measures  in  vogue — the  carrying  off 
children  from  their  mothers  to  train  them 
up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  She  her- 
self got  her  relation,  the  Marquis  de  Villette, 
dispatched  upon  a  long  sea  voyage,  that  she 
might  wean  his  sons  and  daughter  in  his  ab- 
sence from  the  faith  of  their  father.  The 
daughter,  afterwards  Madame  de  Caylus,  re- 
lates that  she  was  won  by  the  promise  that 
she  should  never  be  whipped,  and  that  she 
should  go  every  day  to  the  Royal  Chapel  to 
mass,  wnich  she  thought  a  beautiful  specta- 
cle. The  treachery  by  which  Madame  de 
Maintenon  possessed  herself  of  the  girl,  and 
the  motives  by  which  she  induced  her  to 
change  her  religion,  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  The  Marquis  was  indignant  on  his 
return;  but  in  vain  he  demanded  that  his 
children  should  be  restored  to  him.  He 
ended  by  becoming  a  Catholic  himself ;  and 
when  the  King  spoke  to  him  of  his  conver- 
sion, "  he  answered  too  dryly,"  says  Mad- 
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ame  de  Caylus,  "  that  it  was  the  only  occa* 
sion  of  his  life  in  which  it  had  not  been  hm 
object  to  please  his  Majesty."  To  us  it 
seems  that  he  answered  like  a  consummate 
courtier,  "  I  do  not  ask  you,"  the  King 
used  to  say  to  the  Protestants  about  him, 
*'  to  abandon  your  faith,  but  for  the  love  of 
me  hear  those  that  preach  the  Catholic 
truth."  *'  It  was  rarely  the  case,"  remarks 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  wonderful  nat- 
vfU^  **  that  they  were  not  convinced."  The 
Marquis  de  Villette  had  sense  enough  to  know 
that  if  the  constraining  power  was  in  the  re« 
quest  of  the  King,  it  was  necessary  to  ascribe 
the  conquest  to  the  force  of  Catholic  truth. 
In  the  meantime,  indefatigable  as  was 
Louis  XIV.  in  putting  down  schism,  he  did 
not  improye  much  in  personal  piety.  Ten 
years  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  Madame  de  Maintenon  gives  this 
account,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal  de  No- 
ailles  (1695),  of  the  little  progress  she  had 
made  in  the  grand  undertaking  of  her  life : — 

"  I  have  so  great  a  desire  to  describe  to  you  the 
enigmaiiodl  man  whom  Divine  Providence  has, 
I  believe,  intrusted  to  our  care,  that  I  alwaya- for- 
get a  thousand  details.  To  give  the  name  of 
*  conversation^  to  what  passed  between  the  King 
and  me  would  be  to  mucall  it  entirely,  for  1 
could  not  extract  from  him  a  single  word.  I  re- 
lated to  him  someihinff  touching  Saint  Augustine, 
to  which  he  listened  with  apparent  pleasure. 
Upon  that  I  distinctly  told  him  I  marvelled  that 
he  never  wished  we  should  read  together  works 
which  whilst  they  instructed  would  interest  him  ; 
I  said  it  was  a  duty,  but  that  probably  the  Pire 
la  Chaise  (the  King's  confessor)  was  opposed  to  it. 
His  answer  was,  *  \  never  speak  to  him  of  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  proposes  it  to  me.'  I  rejoined 
that  I  was  the  more  astonished,  as  I  had  once 
seen  him  desirous  of  reading  some  passages  of 
M.  de  F^nelon  with  me,  and  after  a  prayer  of- 
fered up  together,  had  known  him  sufficiently 
impressed  to  make  a  genersl  confession,  but  thai, 
in  four-and-twenty  hours,  all  was  over,  and  I  had 
not  since  heard  a  word  of  religion  from  his  lips. 
The  only  reason  he  vouchsafed  me  was  this :  '  I 
am  not  of  a  persistent  disposition'  (je  ne  noBpoB 
un  homme  de  sut/e),  meaning  that  his  taste  did 
not  lead  him  to  do  the  same  thing  long.  The 
King,  as  you  know,  never  says  what  is  not  true, 
therefore  it  certainly  is  nnlihe  P^re  la  Chaise  who 
dissuades  him  from  the  pious  intercourse  snd  com- 
munity  of  prayer  that  i  desire  to  have  with  him, 
and  for  which,  indeed,  I  consented  to  give  myself 
to  him.  But,  that  being  the  case,  what  are  we  to 
conclude  7  I  can  imagine  no  other  influence. 
Remains  then  the  fact  that  the  King  is  afraid  lest 
I  should  speak  to  him  of  his  duty,  and  that  he 
flies  the  light !  If  that  is  really  so,  what  a  mis- 
fortune !" 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  kingly 
SO 
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■ntod  is  fall  of  eiret  u  to  what  U  puaXtig  at  the 
knny,  where  thoiiwndi  are  poriihmg,  lometimm 
In  the  liege  of  &  town,  MKneUmea  in  ■  battle,  and 
tha  m&BS  of  bad  news  which  arrivet  eyery  day  on 
that  and  a  thoneand  other  roaliera  puts  a  load 
npon  my  heart  which  weighs  me  down,  and  which 
I  miiBt  eonoeal  beneath  a  gay  and  smiling  air. 
When  the  assembly  breaks  np,  some  ladiea  have 
mlwaya  to  sp^ik  to  me  In  private,  and  take  mc 
into  my  little  chamber  to  tell  me  their  sorrowa; 
artd  this  is  done  as  much  by  those  who  do  nol 
like  me,  a*  by  those  who  do.    I  am  expected 


aerve  them,  and  speak  Tor  them  to  the  E 


ig.  The 


Duclwss  de  Bourgngne,  also,  often  desires  to 
convene  with  me  Utt-i-tiU,  so  that  God  permits 
that  the  old  lady  should  become  the  object  of  at- 
tention to  eve^  one.  They  all  address  Ihem- 
•elvea  to  me;  they  wish  fl*erythiag  to  pass 
throDgh  me,  and  Be  does  me  the  service  never 
to  permit  me  (o  see  my  condiiion  nnder  Its  dai- 
xliag,  but  always  under  ila  paiofnl  aspect.  When 
tbe  King  returns  from  hunting,  be  comes  to  me ; 
the  door  is  shut  and  no  one  is  admitted.  Then  I 
must  share  his  cares  and  secret  distresses,  which 
are  not  few  in  number.  Some  minister  arrives 
who  ollen  brings  bad  news ;  the  King  sets  to 
work,  and  if  mv  presence  is  not  wsnted  at  the 
coDSultaiioD,  which  is  rare,  I  retire  to  a  little 
distance,  when  I  commonly  eay  my  prayers,  for 
r  of  not  finding  any  other  time.  I  sup  while 
tbe  King  is  still  writing;  but  I  am  aniious, 
whether  he  is  alone  or  not  I  am  under  con- 
straint, as  you  see,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  am  very  weary.  Tlie  King  sometimea 
perceives  it  and  sayi,  '  Yon  are  worn  out,  Mad- 
ame—are you  not?  Go  to  bed.*  I  do  so;  my 
women  come  to  me,  but  I  see  that  they  constrain 
tbe  King,  who  puts  a  check  upon  himself  not  to 
talk  while  thev  are  present ;  or  there  is  etill  some 
minister,  and  tie  ia  afraid  that  tbe  conversation 
will  be  heard,  insomech  that  I  make  such  baste 
that  I  am  ft^uently  inconvenienced  by  it.  At 
laat  I  am  in  my  bed — I  dismiss  my  women — 
the  King  comes  (o  my  bedside  and  remains  until 
be  goes  to  supper ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  be- 
fore supper  llie  Dauphin  and  Duchess  de  Bour- 


ooffna  arrive.  At  ten,  or  a  quarter  past,  every- 
buJv  is  gone ;  then  I  am  aloat,  but  the  fatiguei 
of  tbe  day  oHen  prevent  my  sleeping," 

Mile.  d'Anmale  who  lived  with  ber  at 
Court,  states  that  she  often  exclaimed  with 
ft  sigh  as  her  cartaioB  were  drawn,  "  I  can 
thj  notbing  more  than  that  I  am  utterly  ei- 
haueted."  It  ia  evident,  however,  from  her 
own  narrative  of  her  day,  that  all  tbe  weari- 
ness she  fell  wasnot  inherent  in  the  situation, 
and  tbatmach  of  it  grew  out  of  the  laborious 
effort  to  please  everybody,  instead  of  allow- 
ing to  herself  and  others  a  tittle  of  that 
careless  freedom,  which  is  the  charm  of 
Bocietj.  The  real  part  she  played  at  Court, 
and  which  she  had  chosen  for  herself  is  here 
disclosed ;  but  to  a  womnn  of  intelligence 
tbeae  daysof  tedious  ceremonials,  in  which 


the  mind  was  always  being  exerted  wilhoat 
ever  being  interested,  must  at  best  have 
been  vanity  and  vexation.  A  number  of  mi- 
nute annoyances  increased  the  diacomrort. 
Tbe  King  was  inordinately  selfish  in  his  per- 
sonal habits,  and  made  everything  bend  to 
his  will.  However  ill  she  might  be,  she  had 
to  accompany  him  in  his  journeys,  a*d  she 
went  once  to  Fonlatneblesu  when  she  was  in 
a  state  that  made  it  doubtful  whether  ahe 
would  not  die  on  the  road.  If  she  had 
headache,  fever,  or  any  other  malady,  her 
ears  were  still  stunned  with  music,  and  « 
hundred  lights  flared  in  her  eyes.  She 
dreaded  air,  and  the  King  could  never  have 
too  much  of  it.  He  would  eome  into  her 
chamber  when  she  was  ill,  and  in  a  profuse 
per«pir«tion  from  the  remedies  she  had 
taken,  and  throw  open  all  the  windows  Id 
spite  of  the  rawness  of  the  night.  His 
notions  of  good  taste  were  another  CRUse  of 
this  exposure.  "  He  thinks  of  nothing," 
she  wrote,  "  excepC  grandeur,  magnificence, 
and  symmetry.  He  prefers  to  endure  all 
tbe  draughts  from  the  doors,  in  order  that 
tbey  may  be  opposite  one  another.  At 
FoDtsinebleau  I  have  a  beautiful  apartment, 
which  is  equally  exposed  to  heat  and  cold, 
having  a  window  the  size  of  the  largest 
arcade,  without  sash  or  shutters,  because 
tbey  would  be  an  offence  against  symmetry. 
Do  not  suppose  that  I  can  put  a  screen  be- 
fore my  great  window  ;  you  must  not  ar- 
range your  room  ss  you  like,  when  the  King 
visits  it  every  day,  but  you  must  perish  in 
symmetry." 

Louis  XIV .  died  on  the  ]  st  of  September, 
]?1S.  For  thirty  years,  dating  only  from 
her  marriage,  had  Madame  de  Muntenon  led 
'  n  deepened 
re  arduous 

with  age.  The  latter  half  of  the  long  reign 
of  the  King  was  as  disasiroua  ns  the  former 
had  been  prosperous.  His  armies  were 
routed,  his  finances  were  disordered,  and,  at 
tbe  lowest  ehb  of  bis  fortunes,  a  famine 
came  to  aggravate  the  distress.  Heshowed 
a  hrave  front  in  the  midst  of  his  perils,  and 
tbe  insolent  pride  of  his  earlier  years  was 
turned  to  dignified  self-possession ;  but, 
business  transacted,  his  only  resources  were 
f6tes,  journeys,  snd  all  the  frivolities  which 
lose  their  zest  with  time  and  sorrow,  and 
upon  the  "old  lady"  devolved  the  burthen 
of  entertaining  him.  "  What  a  punish- 
ment," she  exclaimed,  "  to  have  to  amuse  a 
man  who  is  no  longer  amusable  !"  '*  I  have 
seen  her,"  says  Mile.  d'Aumale,  "  weary, 
sad,  and  sicb,  divert  the  King  by  a  tboosand 
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inTentions  for  four  hours  together  without 
repetitioD,  yawning,  or  slander."  But  the 
interview  over,  she  sunk  exhausted  with  the 
effort. 

When  the  King  was  seized  with  his  mortal 
sickness  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  eighty 
years  old.  Still  she  watched  at  his  dying 
bed^ud  continued  her  religious  exhortations. 
He  three  times  bid  her  farewell. 

*'  The  first  occasion/'  she  said,  "  he  told  me 
that  his  only  regret  was  to  leave  me,  but  that 
we  should  shortly  meet  afrain.  I  beffged  him  to 
think  of  nothing  except  God.  The  second  time 
he  asked  my  pardon  for  not  having  lived  as 
kindly  as  he  ought  with  me,  that  he  had  not 
made  me  happy,  but  that  he  had  always  loved 
and  esteemed  me.  He  wept,  and  a^ked  if  any 
one  was  present.  I  answered  '  No  ;*  and  he  said, 
'If  it  was  known  that  I  was  thus  moved  on  your 
account,  no  one  would  be  surprised.'  I  went 
away  for  fear  of  doing  him  harm.  The  third 
time  be  said,  *  What  will  become  of  you  7  for  you 
have  nothing.'  I  answered,  *  I  am  nothing ;  think 
only  of  God,'  and  left  him.  When  I  bad  gone  two 
steps,  I  thought,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  treat- 
ment I  should  receive  from  the  Princes,  that  I 
ought  to  ask  him  to  beg  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
have  some  consideration  for  me.  He  did  it  in 
the  way  in  which  the  Prince  stated  on  the  spot. 
'  My  nephew,  I  recommend  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non to  you ;  you  know  the  consideration  and 
esteem  I  have  had  for  her ;  she  has  given  me 
pfood  advice;  I  should  have  done  well  to  follow 
It ;  she  has  been  useful  to  me  in  everything,  but, 
above  all,  for  my  salvation.  Do  evervthing  she 
asks  you  for  her  relations,  her  friends,  her  allies ; 
she  will  not  abuse  the  privilege.  Let  her  address 
berrelf  directly  to  you  for  everything  she  wants.' " 

With  all  her  opportunities  she  had  amassed 
no  money.  She  gave  as  fast  as  she  received  ; 
and  in  the  brevet  of  the  pension  of  48,000 
livres  a  year,  which  was  granted  her  by  the 
Regent  Orleans,  it  is  stated  "that  it  was 
rendered  necessary  by  her  rare  disinterested- 


ness. 


>» 


About  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  the 
King  she  induced  him  to  found  at  Saint- Cyr, 
a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ytrsailles, 
an  establishment  Tor  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  poor  nobility.  This 
princely  institution,  which  contained  250 
ffirls,  was  the  delight  of  her  sombre  life. 
There  were  few  days  that  she  did  not  visit 
it,  and  all  her  leisure  hours  were  spent  in 
assisting  in  the  management  of  the  house, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  governesses  and 
the  pupils.    Here  she  had  all  that  homage 


and  honor  for  which  she  panted  without 
their  attendant  inconvenience.  Whan  Louis 
became  insensible,  she  immediately  with- 
drew to  this  sanctuary.  On  the  news  of  his 
death  arriving  at  Saint- Cyr,  one  of  the  ladies 
announced  it  to  her  by  saying,  "  Madam,  all 
the  house  is  at  prayers  in  the  choir ;"  the 
widow  raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  and, 
weeping,  went  to  join  the  congregation.  In 
a  letter,  dated  from  her  retreat,  ten  days 
after  her  husband  had  expired,  she  says,  "  I 
have  seen  the  King  die  like  a  saint  and  a 
hero;  I  have  quitted  the  world  which  I  dis- 
liked ;  I  am  in  the  most  agreeable  retire- 
ment I  can  desire."  The  want  of  tender- 
ness which  she  seems  to  have  inherited  from 
her  mother,  and  which,  with  all  her  amia- 
bility, was  a  marked  trait  in  her  character,  is 
conspicuous  in  the  scene  with  the  dying  King, 
where  his  tears,  his  affectionate  speeches^ 
and  his  acknowledgment  of  his  errors 
towards  her,  are  only  answered  by  the  cold 
and  laconic  admonition  to  think  of  nothing 
but  God.  Her  premature  departure  before 
the  scene  had  closed  has  been  much  con- 
demned, and  it  must  be  considered  a  proof 
that  there  was  no  sentiment  of  the  heart  to 
retain  her  the  moment  her  duty  was  dis- 
cbargred.  The  same  unimpassioned  tempera- 
ment is  apparent  in  her  letter.  The  "  saint 
and  hero,"  the  '*  grand  monarque,"  the  hus- 
band of  thirty  years,  is  less  to  her  ten  days 
after  his  death  than  the  feeling  that  at 
length  she  is  released  from  her  bondage,  and 
breathes  freely  at  Saint-Cyr.  But  it  is  late 
to  begin  to  enjoy  oneself  at  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  other  cares  pursued  her  in  her  re- 
treat, and  disturbed  her  peace. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  17 lY,  she  was 
visited  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  her.  He  sat  down 
by  her  bed-side,  and  asked  her  if  she  was 
ill.  On  her  answering  "  Yes,"  he  inquired 
what  was  her  malady,  and  she  replied  '*  Ex- 
treme old  age."  He  had  the  curtain  drawn 
back  that  he  might  get  a  view  of  her  face, 
and,  having  nothing  more  momentous  to  say 
to  the  widow  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  lived 
so  long  and  strange  a  life,  and  witnessed  so 
many  and  such  interesting  events,  he  imme- 
diately withdrew.  The  malady  of  old  age 
is  one  of  which  the  symptoms  make  daily 
progress,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  1719, 
naving  arrived  at  its  height,  she  calmly 
breathed  her  last. 
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*'Whbh  Adam  delred  and  Etb  span/' 
there  were  not  only  no  gentlemen  in  the 
world,  but  everybody  was  contented  with  a 
single  name ;  and  the  good  old  rule,  **  one 
person  one  name,"  sufficed  among  all  the 
children  of  men  long  after  their  lanj^uage 
had  been  confounded  at  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  their  races  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  the  early  state  of  so- 
ciety, Abraham  and  Moaea  among  the  Jews, 
AehilUi  and  Ulytses  among  the  Greeks, 
were  known  to  their  respective  contempora- 
ries by  the  single  names  by  which  they  are 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  and  in  the  poetiy 
of  Homer. 

A  later  and  higher  state  of  oivilicatioa 
was  accompanied,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
by  the  use  of  surnames.  Distinctive  ad- 
ditions, patronymical  or  local,  added  to  the 
single  name,  will  be  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers.  Hecatseus  of  Miletus,  Herodotus 
of  Halicamassus,  Thucydides  the  son  of 
Olorus,  Socrates  the  son  of  Sophroniscus, 
Demosthenes  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  were 
such.  Of  the  three  names  which  it  became 
usual  for  Romans  to  bear,  the  first,  or  praeno- 
men,  corresponded  to  our  baptismal  name ; 
the  second  indicated  the  gens  ;  and  the  third, 
or  cognomen,  may  be  considered  as  corre- 
sponding to  our  hereditary  family  name. 
Marctts  Tullitts  Cicero  makes  it  known  by 
his  name  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cicero 
family,  and  that  that  family  belonged  to  the 
pens  Tullia. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Roman  world  to  that 

*  1.  Euai  HiHorique  €t  PhUoiopkique  tUr  let 
Kom$  cTHommet,  de  Peuplet,  et  ae  Lieuz.  Par 
lEoBKBK  Salvkrtb.    2  Yols.  8vo.    Paris. 

2.  On  the  yamet,  Surfiamet.  and  NieknameM  of 
ike  Angl<h8axani,  By  J.  M.  Kimblb,  Esq.  8vow 
London :  ia46. 

8.  uin  Bitatf  on  Family  Nomenclature,  By 
IfAftK  Anthont  XiOWKB.  Scl  editioQ,  2  voU  8to. 
London :  1846. 

4.  Die  Pereonennamen  in$be$ondere  die  Fami- 
liennamen  und  ihre  Entetehungearten  auch  unter 
Beruekeichtigung  der  Orttnamen.  Yon  August 
Fbisdrioh  Pott,  Professor  der  allgemeinen  Sprach- 
wiasenschaft  an  der  Universitat  zn  Halle.  1  vol 
8vo,  pp.  72L    Leipzig,  Brockhans:  1853. 


which  arose  on  its  ruins,  we  shall  find  the 
earlier  practice  restored.  Neither  the  Ger- 
manic hero  Arminius,  nor  the  Celtic  Carac- 
taeue,  was  distinguished  by  any  additional 
epithet.  The  same  simple  practice  prevailed 
generally  throughout  England  during  the 
whole  of  the  Saxon  period ;  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent under  Charlemagne  and  many  of  those 
who  followed  him.  The  learning  of  antiqua- 
ries has  discovered  numerous  instances  of  a 
surname  or  nickname  being  given  in  Saxon 
times,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  name. 
Mucel  (big),  from  which  our  modem  name 
Mitchell  is  derived,  is  one  of  them.  The 
names  used  by  our  Saxon  population  before 
the  conquest  may,  from  the  time  of  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  be  called  names 
of  baptism,  bat  are  not  derived  from  the 
names  of  Christian  saints,  as  John  and 
James,  Gregory  and  Lavrrence,  and  so  many 
other  names  introduced  after  the  Conquest 
were.*  Each  of  the  ordinary  Saxon  names 
bad  its  well-known  meaning,  as  JEdward 
(Truth-keeper),  Wuljhelm  (Wolfhead). 

In  the  present  day,  the  name  of  baptism 
is  but  seldom  heard  in  England,  except  from 
master  to  servant,  in  conversation  between 
persons  who  are  extremely  intimate,  and  on 
the  celebration  of  ceremonies,  such  as  those 
of  baptism  and  marriage.  But  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent  the  Christian  name  is, 
in  the  main,  alone  used ;  and  we  have  our- 
selves known  cases  in  which  English  gentle- 
men have  spent  much  time  in  Calabria  and 
La  Puglia,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  in  daily 
intercourse  with  natives,  by  whom  they  were 
severally  addressed  as  Signor  Cristoforo  or 
Don  Roberto,  and  by  whom  the  surname  of 
either  gentleman  was  never  pronounced. 
In  England,  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  "special  heed  was  taken  to  the 
name  of  baptism,*'  because,  as  Lord  Coke 

*  The  special  devotion  of  parents  to  one  partieu- 
lar  Saint,  frequentlv  caused  the  bestowal  of  such 
Saint's  name  on  their  child.  Thus  the  parents  of 
St  Colette,  **  irhB  devote  envers  St  Nicholas,  *  gave 
their  child'  au  baptdme  le  nom  de  Colette,  c'est  i 
dire  petite  Nicole,** 
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lays  it  down,  ^u  man  cannot  have  two 
names  of  baptism,  as  he  may  have  divers 
surnames."  The  name  of  baptism  could  be 
changed  aiconfirmation  only.  *'  And  thus,'* 
says  the  same  great  lawyer,  "  was  the  case 
of  Sir  Francis  Gawdle,  late  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleto,  whose  name  of 
baptism  was  Thomas,  and  his  name  of  con- 
firmation Francis ;  and  that  name  of  Francis, 
by  the  advice  of  all  the  Judges  in  anno  36 
Hen.  8,  he  did  beare,  and  after  used  in  all 
his  purchases  and  grants."  Such  change 
must,  however,  have  been  known  to,  and 
sanctioned  by,  the  Bishop  in  confirmation.*"* 

The  importance  of  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  names  of  persons  is  great,  both  in  his- 
torical and  in  antiquarian  investigations.  In- 
stances of  this  are  unnecessary.  The  origin 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  existing  surnames 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  many  distinct  sources. 
Such  surnames  mainly  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing classes :  Ist.  Norman  names  dating  from 
the  Conquest.  2d.  Local  English  names. 
8d.  Names  of  occupation.  4th.  Derivatives 
from  the  Christian  names  of  father  or 
mother.  5th.  Names  given  on  account  of 
personal  peculiarities.  6th.  Names  derived 
from  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  7th.  Names  derived  from  the 
celestial  hierarchy.  8th.  Irish,  Scotch, 
French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  Spanish, 
and  other  continental  names,  mainly  imported 
within  the  last  two  centuries. 

I.  The  first  and  smallest  class  consists  of 
the  Norman  names  brought  into  England  at 
the  Conquest.  Domesday  Book  is  the  only 
accurate  and  trustworthy  authority,  showing 
the  names  of  those  Normans  among  whom 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  of  Eng- 
land was  then  divided.  It  is  these  names 
alone  which  became  hereditary  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  century.  Some  of  the  names 
of  landowners  recorded  in  that  great  survey 
have  been  inherited  by  their  descendants 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  interpolated 
untrustworthy  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  as 
Camden  has  justly  observed,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  Domesday  Book  as  an  au- 
thority on  this  subject. 

These  ancient  Norman  names  may  be  ar- 


*  In  l6l5,  one  Agnes  Sharpe  was  sentenoed  bj 
the  Consistorial  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
to  do  penance,  for  having  volnntarfly  changed  at 
confirmation  the  name  of  her  infant  son  to  Edward, 
who,  when  baptised,  was  named  Henry.  Her  sen- 
tence was  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Rood  at 
Bozley,  and  to  carry  in  procession,  on  five  Lord's 
days,  a  lighted  taper,  which  she  was  to  offer  to  the 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


ranged  under  three  heads.  First,  those 
which  have  de '  prefixed,  and  which  were 
derived  chiefly  from  places  in  Normandy: 
2d,  those  which,  not  being  local,  had  le 
prefixed,  as  Le  Marshall,  Le  Latimer,  L$ 
Mesurier,  Le  Bastard,  Le  Deipencer,  Le 
Strange.  3d,  those  with  which  neither  de 
nor  le  was  used,. and  which  were  probably 
all  significative:  Ba9$ef,  Howard,  Talbot^ 
■Bellew,  Bigod,  Forteseue,  and  many  others 
belong  to  this  third  division.  Camden  has 
observed  that  the  distinction  of  these  three 
classes  was  religiously  kept  in  records  in  re- 
spect of  adding  de  or  le,  or  writing  the  word 
simply,  till  about  the  time  of  King  Edward 
the  Fourth.  Fitz  is  a  common  prefix  to 
Norman  patronymics,  just  as  eon  is  the 
Saxon  termination  to  express  the  same  idea. 
Fitzwilliam  is  the  Norman  form,  William^ 
son  the  Saxon.  We  have  read  of  an  ancient 
FitZ' Swain  ;  but  it  is  in  recent  times  only 
that  a  Saxon  Harris,  equivalent  to  Harrison 
(t.  e.  Harry's  son)  has  been  converted  into  the 
etymological  mongrel  of  Fitz- Harris,  which 
is  almost  as  startling  as  Fitz-/iarrt«on  or 
YWz- Thompson  would  be.  We  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  advert,  in  the  course  of  our 
observations,  to  some  of  the  Norman  names 
still  existing  in  England,  and  they  are  still 
common  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

II.  The  second  and  most  numerous  divi- 
sion of  English  surnames  comprehends  all 
those  which  have  a  local  English  origin.  A 
vast  number  of  places  in  England  have  con- 
tributed to  form  this  class  of  surnames, 
which  may  be  looked  at  as  consisting  of  two 
subdivisions.  The  first  is  that  of  generic 
names,  such  as  Bridge  and  Brook,  Vhureh 
and  Chapel,  Knoll  and  Kay,  Hill  and  Dale, 
Mountain,  Vale,  and  Vaulx,  Carr  and 
Combe,  Cope  and  Cragg,  Cliff  and  Chugk, 
Deane  and  Dikes,  Pitt  and  Hole,  Flood  and 
Fell,  Hayes  and  Park,  Grove  and  Hurst^ 
Green  and  Grave,  Garth  and  Grange,  Moor 
and  Marsh,  Shore  and  Slade,  Wood  and 
Shaw,  Hide,  Holme,  and  Warren,  Wear 
and  Hatch,  Field  and  Cro/t,  Forest  and 
Garden,  Holt  and  Hope,  Plains  and  Piatt, 
Street  and  Lane,  Burrow  and  Town,  Bamee 
and  Lodge,  The  second  consists  of  specific 
names  of  places,  such  as  Ojford,  Bucking- 
ham,  WoTiley  and  Preston.  The  frequent 
adoption  of  such  names  of  places  as  sui- 
names  gave  rise  to  the  old  distich — 

*'  In  ford,  in  ham,  in  ley,  and  tun. 
The  most  of  English  surnames  ran." 

As  names  of  places,  most  of  these  specific 
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names  are  yery  mfoh  older'thantlie  con- 
quest. The  Saxott  charters  published  under 
tne  able  and  learned  superiDtendence  of  Mr. 
Kemble,  contain  many  names  of  places :  of 
the  whole  number,  nearly  one-fourth  end  in 
fordy  or  ham,  or  /<y,  or  /«*».* 

A  former  Lord  Lytteltan  once  contended 
that  his  family  must  be  more  ancient  than 
that  of  the  Grenvill^  since  the  little  town 
existed  before  the  graiide  vUle,  At  Venice  a, 
somewhat  similar,  but  more  serious  dispute 
once  arose  between  the  houses  Ponii  and 
Canali,  The  former  alleged  that  they,  the 
Bridges,  were  above  the  Canals :  the  Utter, 
that  they,  the  Canals,  existed  before  the 
Bridges.  The  Senate  was  obliged  to  remind 
the  rival  houses,  that  its  authority  could 
equally  pull  down  Bridges  and  stop  Canals, 
if  they  became  a  public  nuisance. 

Unlike  names  derived  from  occupations, 
these  local  English  names  are  in  themselves 
void  of  any  signification,  with  reference  to  the 
condition  m  life  of  those  who  first  assumed 
them.  Persons  who  bear  the  names  of  spe- 
cific places  in  England,  must  not  suppose 
that  their  ancestors  were  either  lords,  or  pos- 
sessors of  such  places,  but,  as  Camden  justly 
observes,  "only  that  they  originally  came 
from  them,  or  were  bom  at  them*'*  Devon 
or  Kent  became  the  surname  of  a  man  who 
had  come  from  Devon  or  Kent,  just  as  Lieh- 
field  or  Lancaster  denoted  a  person  from  one 
or  other  of  those  places. 

When  Jews  abandon  their  biblical  ono- 
masticon,  we  frequently  find  them  known 
by  the  names  of  places  from  which  they  have 
emigrated.  Thus,  in  the  north  of  Grermany, 
there  are  many  Jewish  families  of  the  name 
of  Warschauer,  Dantziger,  and  Friedlander, 
And  thus  the  Bam  of  PUa  received  the 
name  of  Pisani  on  their  migrating  to  Venice ; 
and  a  victim  of  religious  persecution  at  Lucca 
having  fled  to  Geneva,  there  exchanged  his 
hereditary  name  for  that  of  D^/uc,  which  has 
since  become  well  known  to  the  scientific 
world  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  descendants. 
Many  English  names,  such  as  Fleming,  Lom^ 
hard^  Pickard  ^Picard)  refer  merely  to  the 
country  from  which  the  family  first  came  to 
England. 

Camden  gives  Drinkwater  as  an  instance 
of  a  name,  local  in  its  origin,  and  "  altered 
to  a  significative  word  by  the  common  sort, 
who  desire  to  make  all  to  be  significative." 

*  The  exact  eYamioation  of  the  Dambers  ia  due 
to  Dr.  Leo,  in  the  iotrodaotioii  to  hia  edition  of 
the  Rectitudinet  Singularum  Pertonarum,  Halle, 
1842;  tranalated  as  "A  Treatise  on  the  Local 
Nomendatare  of  the  Anglo-Saxoni^  London,  1852." 


He  supposes  the  local  origin  to  be  Derwent' 
water,  A  simdlar  corruption  of  the  Italo- 
Tyrolian  name  Tunicotto  into  the  German 
Thumchtgut  would  tend  to  increase  the  prob- 
ability of  Camden's  conjecture  as  to  Drinks- 
Vfater,*  We  venture,  nevertheless,  to  hold 
that  Drinkwater  is  not  any  corruption  of  a 
local  name,  but  belongs  to  the  class  of  names 
which  indicate  a  personal  quality  or  habit. 
The  existence  of  BoiUau  in  French,  and 
kBevUaequa  in  Italian,  seems  sufficient  to 
show  that  tl^  is  so.  There  is  also  an  English 
name  Drawwater.  The  Flemish  name  Tu- 
pigny  has  been  altered  in  this  country  to 
Twqpeng,  which  is  a  better  example  of  Cam- 
den't^proposition . 

The  instances  in  which  places  have  derived 
their  names  from  those  of  men,  are  rare  in 
comparison  witji  those  in  which  men  have 
assumed  surnames  derived  from  places.  Some 
places,  however,  received  their  names  from 
men  even  in  the  Saxon  times,  as  Alfreton, 
Edwartston,  Ubsford,  Kettering,  Billinghurst, 
Leffriogton.  After  the  Conquest  many  places 
acquired  a  distinguishing  surname,  as  it 
may  be  called,  from  the  family  name  of  the 
resident  landowner.  The  following  are  in- 
stances: Hurst- Pter^xm/,  HvLrst-Afonceaux, 
Tarrinj(-i^m//^,  Tarring -PewmW,  Rother- 
Md' Greys,  Rotherfield-Pyj^arc/,  Drayton- 
Baesett,  J)rB,jion-Pas8elew,  Melton-Jl/(>tc^6ray, 
Higham-jFWrartf,  Minster-Zoi;^/,  Stanstead- 
Rivers,  KMij-de-la-Zouch. 

Names  of  men  have,  in  some  few  instances, 
been  converted  into  words  of  general  import 
wholly  independent  of  the  original  meaning 
of  such  names.  A  Scotchman,  Macadam, 
first  showed  bow  to  macadamize  our  roads, 
and  enriched  the  vocabulary  of  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  Spanish  Jesuit, 
Escobar,  has  caused  a  great  people  to  adopt 
his  name,  and  the  words  escoharder  and  es- 
cobarderie,  as  the  fittest  to  describe  what  the 
Lettres  Provinciatm  so  fully  exposed  to  the 
world.  In  like  manner  we  speak  of  tantaliz- 
ing,  of  herculean  strength,  of  a  Fabian  policy^ 
and  of  a  sandwich,  a  tilbury  or  a  brougham. 

Professor  Pott  of  Halle,  whose  work  on 
family  names  is  full  of  proofs  of  grent  learn- 
ing and  unwearying  labor,  is  sometimes  un- 
happy in  his  suggestions  as  to  the  etjrmolo- 
gries  of  English  surnames.     He  conjectures 


^  Maria  Theresa  changed  the  name  of  her  minia- 
ter  ThuniehtgtU  (Do-no-good),  into  Thu-gut,  (Do- 
good);  probably,  as  Profeesor  Pott  observee,  (p.  40,) 
*'den  Spott  seines  sehr  iibles  vorbedeotenden 
Nameasklanges  abzuziehen."  In  like  manner  the 
Romans  ohanged  Maleventum  into  Beneventum,  and 
Egtita  into  Agesta, 


IBM.] 

thattha  English  kwal  name  Wilber/bnw  may 
be  compared  with  the  Oerainn  Starke  and 
the  French  La  Forer.  The  German  Slarke 
and  iha  French  La  Force  may  more  properly 
be  compared  with  our  English  Strong  and 
StarJcie,  and  with  our  northeni  Stark.  Wil- 
ber/brw  is  a  mere  eorruplioa  of  Wilbnrg/oM. 
Still  more  palpably  inadmiseible  is  Pro^sso^ 
Poll's  conjecture  that  our  English  local  name 
WilhraAdfnis  in  part  "of  Jewish  origin,"  and 
that  the  two  last  syllables  of  the  word  are 
obtained  from  Abr^am.  H  i^  well  known 
that,  on  English  ground,  Abraham  has  been 
disguised  as  Sraham,  just  as  Solommi  has 
become  Slowman  and  Sloman ;  but  wo  iiever 
yet  met  with  such  a  hybrid  as  tbc'i^on 
of  the  English  Willhm  and  the  Jewish 
Abraham  produces.  WilburgAam  is  proba- 
bly the  true  etymology  of  (he  name.  Skinner, 
whose  "  Oaomasticon"  the  Professor  seems 
not  to  have  consulted,  derives  Wilbrahatn 
from  Will-bume  and  ham.  Another  etymo- 
logical error  committed  hy  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor in  dealing  with  English  surnames,  h 
found  in  a  suggestion  that  Paahltii  may  be 
derived  from  path,  a  local  word  used  in 
Cheahire,  and  signifying  brains.  The  ety- 
mology of  this  name,  wbicb  has  sometimes 
been  written  Passelewe  and  Paalew,  as  well 
u  Passeley  and  PaBbley.is  clear.  Skinner 
correctly  stales  it  "  k  Fr.  paiu  Ftau,  sc.  h. 
tranando  vel  Iranseundo  oquam."  An  old 
monkish  writer  alludes  to  the  meaning  'v\ 
verses  preserved  among  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
manosoripts,  and  addres&ed  to  a  member  of 
the  family,  who  was  Archdeacon  of  Lewes 
m  the  reign  of  Henry  III.*  The  nsme  of 
fairJUld  is  one  of  those  which  may  be  traced 
through  nil  the  languages  of  Europe  in  the 
forma  of  Campbell,  KembU,  Campobello, 
Seavehamp,  and  Sekonau, 

in.  We  now  come  to  the  great  class  of 
anmames  derived  from  -  occupations.  An 
old  writer  quaintly  and  tnily  says,  ■'  Touch- 
ing such  as  hive  their  snmaraes  of  occupa- 
IJona,  as  Smith,  Taylor,  Turner,  and  such 
Others,  it  is  not  to  he  doubted  but  their  an- 
oestors  have  first  gotten  them  by  uung  sudi 
trades,  and  the  children  uf  such  parents 
being  contented  to  take  them  upon  them, 
their  after-coming  posterity  could  hardly 
avoid  them,  and  so  in  time  cometh  it  rightly 
to  be  said — 
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lu  Iribns  bii  pneoillis  sqaam." 


'From  Whenoe  came  SnlrA,  all  be  he  knight  or 
But  from  the  Smith,  thM  forgeih  at  the  firef 

And  BO  in  effect  may  be  laid  of  the  rest. 
Neither  can  it  be  disgraceful  to  any  that 
live  in  very  worshipful  estate  and  repu- 
tation, that  their  ancestors  in  former  a^a 
I  been,  by  their  honest  trades  of  life, 
good  and  necessary  members  in  the  common- 
wealth, seeing  all  gentry  hath  first  taken 
issue  from  the  commonalty." 

The  folloning  is  the  number  of  births, 
dealha,  and  marriages  in  a  single  year  in 
England  and  Wales,  of  some  of  the  more 
numerous  of  these  English  families  whose 
surnames  are  derived  from  occnpations,  from 
Mr.  Lowe's  Tables  of  the  births,  deaths,  and 
taarriages  of  persons  bearing  sixty  of  the 
most  common  surnamea. 


Births. 

Deatha. 

Marriagas. 

Smith, 

SH8 

4044 

3005 

Tsylcr, 

2647 

2275 

1618 

Wrijjhl, 

1398 

1143 

739 

Wslker 

1324 

1070 

754 

Turner, 

lan 

ion 

B80 

Cooper, 

1103 

960 

fi40 

Clsrk. 

1096 

635 

BHher, 

1033 

839 

513 

Cock, 

910 

743 

483 

Parker, 

824 

694 

471 

The  great  number  of  the  family  of  Smith 
seems  to  be  owing  to  this,  that  the  Smith  of 
the  age  when  surnames  first  became  heredi- 
tary, included  in  his  mystery  the  work 
which  WhteUr,  Cartright,  and  other 
Wriffhli  afterwarda  performed.  The  familj 
of  Ltfevre  in  French  is  much  less  numerous 
than  that  of  the  English  Smiths.  I'he  gen- 
eric name  Le/tvrt  uied  in  Normandy  and  in 
the  south  of  France,  for  thi«  northern 
Schmidt  or  Smith,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Fabtr,  and  becsme  a  surname  as  Lefwre; 
so  also  Favrt,  Faure,  snd  Fabi, 

It  is  probable  that  a  small  proportion  only 
of  these  names,  derived  from  occupations, 
were  adopted  in  country  places,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  them  arose  in  towns.  In  the  country 
every  little  hamlet  eupplied  in  or  near  it, 
not  only  its  own  name  for  adoption  by 
Squire,  Franklin,  Veoman,  Freeman,  or  any 
olber  of  its  inhabitanta,  but  many  neighbor 
log  objects,  such  as  ffrwn.  Hilt,  Wood, 
itartk,  Ltjf,  Moon,  Fitld  or  Shaw.    Acre 
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or  Larpent,  Ash  or  Freim,  Elm  or  Orme, 
Oak  or  Chesne^  was  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  parish.  The  Thimirs  and  Taylors^  Bar- 
bers and  Bakers,  Cooks,  Coopers,  and  Chap' 
man«, would  more  exercise  iheir  crafts  in  towns 
than  in  country  places.  The  less  numerous 
families  of  Carters  and .  Filders,  of  Barkers 
and  Tanners^  of  Fowlers  and  Foresters,  and 
Wbodmans,  of  Fanners  and  Shepherds,  of 
Bailiffs  and  Beeves^  would  mainly  arise  in 
the  country.  Each  of  a  large  number  of 
local  names  has  names  of  occupation  depend- 
ent on  it,  many  of  which  belong  alone  to 
the  country.  Pitt  has  its  Collier  and  Pit" 
man,  Bridge  its  Bridger  and  Bridgman.  It 
is  said  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  names 
of  occupation,  such  as  Merder,  Meunier, 
Barbier,  Boulanger,  Couvreur,  Toumeur, 
ar^  found  in  France,  than  we  have  of  them 
in  England.*  There  are  very  few  of  them  in 
Sweden,  where  most  surnames  are  derived 
from  localities,  and  were  not  hereditary  among 
the  nobles  till  towards  the  end  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury. The  bourgeoisie  of  that  country  first 
adopted  surnames  jat  a  still  later  epoch,  and 
the  choice  of  them,  when  made,  arose  more 
from  an  imitation  of  the  then  existing 
nomenclature  of  the  nobility,  than  from  any 
such  necessity  for  creating  individual  distinc- 
tions as  had  operated  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany  some  time  earlier. 

Camden,  in  a  list  of  names  of  occupations, 
inserts  that  of  the  great  father  of  English 
poetry,  Chaucer,  adding  by  way  of  necessary 
explanation,  "  id  est  Hosier**  We  fear  that 
Hosier,  used  as  a  surname,  stands  now  in 
equal  need  of  explanation  with  Chancer,  It 
may  at  first  sight  appear  a  little  remarkable, 
that,  where  the  Taylors  are  so  numerous, 
the  members  of  an  almost  equally  import- 
ant craft,  Cordwainers  and  Shoemakers, 
should  apparently  be  wholly  wanting.  If 
any  such  surnames  exist  among  us,  there  can 
be  very  few  of  them.  The  Shoesmiths  may 
be  disregarded,  as  mere  workers  in  iron,  and 
not  shoemakers  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  It  appears  that  the  corresponding 
names  Cordonniery  Bottier,  Savetier,  are 
equally  wanting  in  Normandy,  although.  Un- 
der a  different  orthography,  the  latter  (as 
Sahatier)  is  common  in  the  South  of  France. 
In  Germany  the  names  of  Professor  Schuh- 
macher  and  of  Schumann,  and  Schuster,  are 
common  enough. 

The  Chaussure,  commonly  used  in  Eng- 

*  M.  Saiverte  givea  as  a  reaaoD  for  thia^  **  lea  pre- 
miers bourgeois  Anglais  farent  des  franc'tenan- 
ciert,  platot  que  des  marohands  ou  des  £abricaDts,'' 
(vol.  i.  p,  818.) 


land  when  anmamea  weft  ?fint  adopted  by 
,  the  commonalty,  was  of  leatner,  covered  both 
>  the  foot  and  the  leg,  and  appears  to  have 
been  called  ffose,^  Hosier  therefore  is  the 
same  with  Chancier,  which  comes  from  the 
^Latki  Cakearius,^  and  differs  but  little  in 
meaning  from  another  word  used  to  denote 
the  man  who  followed  this  employment, 
namely,  Suter,  Sowter,  or  Souter,  which  was 
in  use  in  English  from  the  time  of  Chaucer 
to  that  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  still 
preserved  in  Scotland,  and  has  become  a  sur- 
name in  both  countries.  Although  the  craft 
of  shoemaking  is  so  distantly  represented  in 
our  family  nomenclature,  yet  that  of  glove- 
making  had  long  had  its  obscure  Glovers, 
before  the  author  of  '^Leonidas"  elevated 
the  name  to  a  somewhat  more  prominent  po- 
sition. 

Many  of  these  names  of  employment  sur- 
vive, and  remind  us  of  crafts  which  have  long 
ceased  to  exist.  Among  such  names  are 
Archer,  Arrowsmith,  Fletcher,  Billman, 
Bowmaker,  Bowman,  Bowyer,  Butts  (the 
place  of  exercising  with  bow  and  arrow), 
Crowder  (who  played  on  the  crowd).  Harper, 
Furbisher,  Hawker,  Larhalestier,  Lorimer, 
Massinger,  Pikeman,  Pointer,  Stringer  (the 
maker  of  strings  for  bows),  Stringfellow,  and 
probably  Hooker,  Others  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  names  of  occupation,  all  of 
which  existed  as  surnames  in  England  soon 
after  the  year  1200.  Le  Barbier  (barber), 
Despencer,  Le  Cuper  (cooper),  Le  Cutiler 
{cuiier),  Le  Bottteiller  (butler).  Draper,  Na- 
per,  and  Napier  ;  Faber  and  Favre,  Faueu- 
nur  (Falconer),  Foster  (Forester),  Le  Tur» 
ner  (Turner),  Ze  Tailleur  (Taylor),  Le  Lati" 
mer,  Le  Mascun  (Mason),  Marehant,  Mercer, 
Porter,  Le  Peintur  (Painter),  Spicer  (Gro- 
cer). Le  Waliker  (Walker,  that  is  Fuller), 
Ward,  and  Hellier  or  Helyar,  which  means 
in  the  dialect  of  Dorsetshire  a  thatcher  or 
tiler. 

Draper  and  Naper,  or  Napier,  deserve  ex- 
planation. The  former  word  in  its  early  use 
seems  to  have  meant  simply  a  cloth  mer- 
chant :  the  latter*s  dealings  were  not  with 
drapery,  but  with  ropery  only.  Napery  de- 
notes table  linen,  including  the  nappe  or 
napkin  used  on  washing  hands  before  and 
after  meals.  The  napier  handed  these  nap- 
kins. One  part  of  his  duty  in  the  royal 
household  was,  to  hand  over  to  the  king's 

*  Hoseoocars  as  a  samame  withiTotoliM,  Ac.,  in 
the  Close  Rolls. 

t  AdeluDg,  Worterbuoh,  under  Hom  and  Schus- 
ter ;  Ducange,  Glossar.  v.  Ota;  and  Oesenios, 
Disteriatio  Grammatiea  de  Lingua  Chaueeri,  p.  4. 
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almoner  the  old  Ihto  of  the  king's  table  for 
distribution  to  the  poor.* 

Stories  have  been  invented  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  many  names.  Few  of  such 
stories  are  more  clearly  untrue  than  that 
which  affects  to  explain  the  meaning  «aiid 
origin  of  the  name  Naper  or  Napier,  Tb^ 
locality  chosen  for  this  etymological  expla- 
nation is  Scotland,  a  king  of  which  country 
is  said  to  have  owed  a  victory  in  battle  to 
the  prowess  of  one  Donald ;  and  to  have 
thanked  him  by  saying,  that  all  had  fouflrht 
well,  but  that  Donald  had  Na  pier !  \no 
equal).  Such  an  etymolojiry  deserves  com- 
parison with  that  which  Rabelais  g^ives  for 
Beauce.^ 

Some  names  which  may  be  considered  as 
names  of  occupation  or  office,  are  not  so 
easily  accounted  for.  Most  of  such  names 
as  Pope,  King,  Duke,  Prince,  Lord,  Earl, 
Baron,  Knight,  Squire,  Bishop,  Priest,  Afonk, 
and  others,  must  have  been  originally  assum- 
ed and  transmitted  by  persons  who  did  not, 
in  fact,  hold  the  station  indicated  by  the 
name.  Nearly  900  Kitigs  are  born  annually 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  family  is  al- 
most as  numerous  as  the  Cooks,  and  more  so 
than  the  Parkers.  Camden's  observation  is, 
that  the  ancestors  of  persons  of  such  names 
must  have  *'  served  such,  acted  such  parts, 
or  were  Kings  of  the  Beane,  Christmas  Lords, 
&c."  Most  probably  such  names  were  given 
by  mothers  or  nurses,  or  playfellows,  and 
adhering  to  individuals,  when  surnames  be- 
gan to  be  hereditary,  were  handed  down  to 
eosterity.  Mr.  Kemble  has  pointed  out  a 
axon  bishop  who  was  so  in  name  only.  It 
is  a  little  curious  to  find,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  John,  a  Jew  bearing  the  name 
of  Bishop,  '^  Deulecres  le  Eveske,  The  use 
of  Archbishop  as  a  surname  is  equally  ancient. 
The  origin  of  this  latter  surname,  in  Hugh 
de  Lusignan's  case,  in  France,  was  singular. 
This  Archbishop  when,  by  the  death  of  his 
brothers,  the  Lordship  of  Parthenay  Soubise, 
&c.,  descended  to  him,  <*  was  dispensed  by 
the  Pope  to  marrie,  on  condition  that  his 
posteritie  should  beare  the  surname  of  Arche- 
vesque  and  a  mitre  over  their  arms  forever." 

*  Daoange,  v.  Mapparius,  aad  Fleta,  voL  il  p. 
19. 

f  La  jameot  de  Garganiua,  when  attacked  by 
flies  in  a  wood  thirty-five  leagues  long,  and  seven- 
teen leagues  wide,  ' '  elle  desgaina  sa  queue,  et  si 
bien  s'escarmoaohant  les  esmouehat  qn'elle  en 
abattit  toat  le  hois.  Qaoy  voyant,  Gargantaa 
dist  k  see  gents :  *  Je  troave  beau  ee,  dont  feot 
depoifl^  appell^  oe.pay»-la  Beauee,**'  (Rabelais, 
Oargantua,  liv.  L  a  16.) 


[Camden,)  '  The  name  of  Areedeehne  is  also 
ancient. 

The  frequency  of  King  as  a  surname  is  a 
little  remarkable.  It  was  borne  by  the  old 
republican  Regulus,  and  was  also  known  as 
Rex,  at  Rome:  it  is  very  common  now-a-days 
in  France,  Le  Roi^  Roi,  and  in  Germany, 
Kcenig,  The  name  of  King  became  distin- 
guished in  England  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Peter  King,  who 
was  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  as  Lord 
King,  certainly  a  strongly  distinguishing  title. 
When  the  title,  so  acquired,  was  borne  by 
the  late  Lord  King^  it  could  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  noblest  names  in  the  country. 
The  present  head  of  that  family  has' thought 
fit  to  merge  the  ennobled  name  in  the  com- 
paratively unknown  title  of  Earl  of  Lovelace, 
so  that  it  is  only  the  name  of  a  younger 
brother  f  Mr.  Locke  King)  that  now  serves  to 
call  to  mind  either  the  philosopher  Locke,  the 
former  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  late  Lord  King. 

A  similar  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  vulgar  name 
probably  created  some  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  forms  of  surnames,  now  not  uncommon 
in  Germany :  Osiander  is  from  Hosemann^ 
which  differs  little  from  our  English  Hosier : 
Nemnder  is  a  translation  of  Neumann,  The 
great  Reformer  Philip  Melancthon  was  in 
German  Schwarzerdty  and  when  he  appeared 
as  Ippofih  da  Terra  negra,  on  the  title-page 
of  an  Italian  translation  of  one  of  his  theolog- 
ical publications,  he  was  not  recognized, 
and  for  some  time  escaped  the  censorship.* 
Curtius  is  more  closely  connected  with  Kurz 
(Short),  than  with  the  Roman  Curtii.  The 
German  Muscsus  is  common  enough,  and  a 
Marius  has  written  is  English  on  Bills  of 
Exchange.  Coccejus  comes  from  Koch 
(Cook),  and  not  froln  the  gens  Coccefa.  In 
Germany  latinized  names  became  hereditary 
as  surnames.  Adolphus  (Adolph),  Ludolfus 
(Leutholf),  are  instances.  Sometimes  the 
Latin  genitive  was  used  as  in  Errusti,  Jacohi, 
Dietrici,  Ulrici,  forms  which  correspond 
with  our  Harris  and  Edwards,  and  with  the 
French  Dantoine,  Danton,  Dandre,  &c.,  and 


^  Another  form,  that  of  Bippophilus  MelangauSf 
seems  also  to  have  been  used  by  Melancthon,  or 
others  for  him,  as  the  name  of  the  author  of  his 
compendium  of  Theologry,  and  Commentary  on  8t 
Matthew,  and  foand  its  way  into  the  Index  librorum 
prohibitorttm,  published  at  Rome  in  16S1,  and  wis 
retained  in  the  more  recent  Index,  published  at 
Madrid  in  1747.  He  had  been  included  under  the 
same  name,  in  the  Catalogue  de8  livret  eeneurhpar 
la  Faeulti  de  HiMogie  de  Paris,  in  1549. 
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with  Bamiani.  The  Dutch  Commentator 
Torreniius,  was  known  to  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen 88  Van  der  Beken^  and  the  latinized 
form  Hugo  Grotius,  prevents  our  knowing 
the  real  name  De  Groot,  which  has  again 
become  illustrious  in  the  great  historian  of 
Greece  Mr.  Grote. 

England  furnishes  a  few  instances  in  which 
surnames  were  similarly  latinized  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Dr.  Caius  was  no  descend- 
ant of  the  great  Roman  jurist,  but  an  Eng- 
lish physician,  whose  .  vernacular  name  of 
Key  was  latinized  by  Caius,  and  who,  when 
a  Fellow  of  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  in 
1557,  obtained  a  charter  perpetuating  his 
latinized  name  in  the  College  of  '*  Gonvile 
and  Caiu«."  Every  one  still  writes  **  Caius 
College;"  but  K€y*s  College  is,  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  invariable  pronunciation.  In  the 
same  century,  Thomas  Caius  (also  a  Key,  in 
English)  was  Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  Tbe  present  English  and  German 
surname  Carus,  probably  dates  from  the 
same  period.  MagntLs  is  another  latinized 
surname  which  became  hereditary  in  Eng- 
land. In  one  case  it  was  assumed  by  a  poor 
foundling,  afterwards  an  eminent  divine,  and 
is 'said  to  have  been  substituted  for  Tom 
among  us,  by  which  he  was  first  known. 
"  Magnus**  was  the  cognomen  bestowed  on 
the  great  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  borne  by  his 
descendants  until  they  were  deprived  of  it 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

With  us  the  good  old  English  Smith  is 
corrupted  into  Smythe,  and  at  last  even  into 
Smijthe ;  just  as  Simon,  the  cobbler  in 
''  Lucian/'  when  he  grew  rich,  called  himself 
Simanides,  or  as  the  Grerman  Schulz  or  But- 
terwecke  changes  his  name  into  Scholzen  or 
Bouterwek,  When  such  a  Smith,  Smythe, 
or  Smijthe  takes  his  name  from  his  Furnace^ 
it  has  sometimes  been  changed  successively 
by  his  wealthier  descendants  into  Fumiss, 
Furnice,  and  Fumese ;  giving  rise  to  Swift's 
sneer,  "  I  know  a  citizen  who  adds  or  changes 
a  letter  in  his  name  with  every  plum  he  ac- 
quires ;  he  now  wants  only  the  change  of  a 
vowel  to  be  allied  to  a  sovereign  prince  (Far- 
nese)  in  Italy." 

Such  traits  of  human  nature  have  been 
frequently  observed  from  the  time  of  Simon, 
the  Greek  cobbler,  to  that  of  John,  the  Eng- 
lish Smith.  Lucian  in  his  "Timon,"  de- 
scribes the  way  in  which  a  mere  slave,  Pirr- 
hias  or  Bromo,  on  succeeding  to  a  rich  in- 
heritance, was  wont  to  change  his  name  to 
Megacles  or  Megabyzus.  Tbe  orator  ji£shi- 
iies  is  said  to  have  changed  his  father's  name. 


Tromes,  into  Atrometus;  hb  mother's,  JSm- 
pusa,*  into  Giaucothea  / 

The  slave  at  Rome,  on  obtaining  his  free- 
dom, usually  received  the  praenomen  (as  well 
as  the  nomen  gentilitium)  of  his  former  mas- 
ter^in  addition  to  which  he  retained  his  own 
oriffinal  slave's  name.  Many  of  our  readers 
wiU  remember  the  sneer  of  Persius,  when 
Dama,  a  Syrian  slave,  is  emancipated : — 

"  Hie  Dama  est  non  tressia  agaso  : 
Verterit  hunc  dominus,  memento  tarbinis  exit 
Marcu9  Dama !    Papae  !    Marco  Bpondente 

recuMLs, 
Credere  to  nainmos  7  Marco  sub  judice  palles  ?" 

Provincials  who  obtained  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship similarly  took  the  praenomen  and 
nomen  of  the  Roman  citizen  through  whose 
intervention  they  had  acquired  their  new 
character.  Hence  Cicero  writing  to  the  Pro- 
consul of  Sicily  a  letter  m  favor  of  a  Sicilian 
Bemetrius  Megas^  and  mentioning  that  he 
had  recently  obtained  the  Roman  citizenship 
at  the  instance  of  (P.  Cornelius)  Dolabella, 
subjoins,  "  Itaque  nunc  P,  Cornelius  voca- 
tur."  t 

Lord  Byron,  if  we  rightly  remember, 
wished  to  be  called,  not  by  his  English 
name,  but  by  that  of  the  French  family  of 
Biron  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  great 
career,  thought  it  worth  while  to  Frenchify 
his  Italian  name  of  Buonaparte  by  writing  it 
Bonaparte.  Similarly  the  great  Bohemian 
family  of  Czernahora  have  long  since  assum- 
ed at  Vienna  the  name  of  Schwarzenberg,  a 
German  word,  and  in  fact  a  mere  translation 
of  their  Bohemian  appellation.  This  is  as  if 
a  French  Le/evre  were  to  change  his  name 
to  Smith,  on  taking  his  place  among  his  fel- 
low-subjects in  England.  During  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  of  1848,  the  German  and 
Jewish  traders  in  Pesth  Magarized  their  de- 
scent, and  many  a  high-sounding  Magyar 
surname  might  be  traced  to  a  humbler  pa- 
tronymic. The  Magyars  place  the  Christian 
name  after  the  surname  instead  of  before  it. 

The  commonest  legitimate  change  of  sur- 
name in  modern  times,  is  that  occasioned  by 
the  succession  to  lands,  devised  on  condition 
that  the  successor  assume  the  testator's 
name.  Thus  a  country  gentleman,  gladly 
succeeding  to  an  estate,  is  constrained  to 
take  along  with  it,  by  Royal  license,  the  sur- 

'  '  '  m  ' 

*  We  oDoe,  10  a  country  where  eumameB  are  not 
yet  generally  hereditary,  met  with  a  woman's 
name  KaiaTchano-puLa,  Vampire's  daughter  1 

f  Cic  Ep.  ad  Divers.,  ziil  86. 
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name  of  Smith  or  Thompson;  and  does  so  I  Irishman  ''dwelling betwixt  or  amongst Eng« 


with  much  more  dUlike,  perhaps,  for  his  new 
appellation,  than  Mr.  Henry  Bertram  felt 
for  his  '•  trice  unhappy  name  "  of  Van  Beest 
Brown.  The  estate  is,  however,  gained; 
the  offensive  name  is  for  a  while  endured  ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  by  like  Royal  license 
subsequent,  the  nominal  condition  of  the  de- 
vise is  abolished,  the  old  testator^s  vulgar 
name  is  consigned  to  its  original  obscurity, 
and  the  former  name  of  the  now  enriched 
devisee  is  resumed.*  An  Italian  gentleman 
once  changed  the  ancient  name  of  de  Rat- 
naidi,  which  he  had  mherited,  to  a&snme  and 
transmit  to  his  descendants  that  of  Dante, 
This  was  done  as  a  mark  of  admiration  for 
the  author  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

Such  admiration  of  great  characters  of 
former  days  has  sometimes  shown  itself  in 
the  imposition  of  a  baptismal  name.  Marcus 
Antonius  Muretue,  and  Julius  Casar  Scalig- 
er,  may  be  mentioned  as  instances.  Under 
James  I.  Sir  Julius  Casar  was  master  of  the 
Rolls  in  England.  Almost  in  our  own  age, 
an  English  advocate  (afterwards  a  judge),  in 
the  fervor  and  exuberance  of  his  patriotism, 
caused  one  of  his  three  sons  to  be  baptized 
Hampden,  a  second  Russell,  and  a  third  Sid- 
ney.  And  with  political  feelings  equally 
strong,  but  running  in  an  opposite  direction, 
an  old  Scottish  Jacobite  called  each  of  his 
sons  Charles  Ednoard. 

About  the  time  of  the  psssing  of  the  Re* 
form  Act,  a  good  many  English  children  re- 
ceived as  their  baptismal  name  John  Russell 
This  usage  of  bestowing,  as  part  of  a  child's 
baptismal  name,  the  surname  of  another  per- 
son, has  long  prevailed  in  England.  At 
times  a  father  contents  himself  now-a-days 
with  giving  h'u  own  surname  as  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  his  child :  Cresswell  Cresswell, 
Sitwell  Sitwell. 

At  times  an  eminent  and  ancient  name  has 
been  abandoned  for  one  somewhat  less  noto- 
rious at  the  moment  of  the  change.  The 
Irish  O'Brien  has  thus  been  replaced,  in  our 
own  day,  by  the  English  Stafford,  No  one 
wondered  much  at  such  a  preference,  when 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was  enacting  high  treason 
in  Irish  cabbage  gardens. 

Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  an  Act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament!  ordained,  that  every 


*Hr.  Lawley  '*took  the  eurname  of  Thompson 
only  hy  Royal  license  "  od  27th  September,  1820. 
and  having  been  created  Baron  Wenlock  in  May, 
1839,  retumed  by  Royal  licenae,  on  the  let  of  Jane 
of  Uie  eame  year,  hia  paternal  samame  of  Lawley, 
'*  and  hia  iaeae  were  to  continue  the  samame  of 
Lawley  only. ^    {Dehreti^t  Peerage.) 

t  5  Ed.  4.  e.  3.  (A.  D.  1465.) 


lishmen  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Myetb^ 
Vriel,  and  Kildare,"  should  go  "  like  to  one 
Englishman  in  apparel,  and  shaving  of  his 
beard  above^the  mouth,"  should  swear  alle* 
giance,  and  should  take  to  him  "  an  English 
surname,  of  a  town,  as  Suiten,  Chester, 
Trym,  Skyme,  Corke,  Kinsale ;  or  color, 
as  white,  blacke  ;  or  arte  or  science,  as  smith, 
carpenter  ;  or  office,  as  cooke  or  butler  ;"  and 
that  he  and  his  issue  should  use  the  same, 
under  a  speciGed  penalty.  Thus  O'Gowans 
became  Smiths,  And  JAhc-lniy res  Carpenters  ^ 
but,  probably,  few  of  the  O^Briens  then 
changed  their  name. 

A  change  of  a  family  name  sometimes 
took  place  at  a  very  early  period  of  English 
history.  The  Mowbrays,  whose  line  first 
bore  the  ducal  title  of  Norfolk,  derived  their 
surname  from  Henry  the  First's  bow- bearer, 
by  whom  it  was  assumed,  with  the  possess- 
ion of  the  estates  of  Robert  Mowbray,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  on  his  attainder.  Still 
more  noticeable  instances  of  the  change  of 
name  are  found,  in  comparatively  modern 
times,  in  France,  where  the  son  of  Jean  Po- 
quelln  and  Maria  Cresse  assumed  the  name 
of  Molihre,  and  Francois  Marie  Arouet,  a 
younger  son  of  parents  whose  surnames  were 
Arouet  and  Daumait,  made  himself  known 
to  the  world  as  de  Voltaire.  This  instance, 
however,  is  only  an  imitation  of  what  com- 
monly occurred  in  French  noble  families,  and 
also  in  England,  in  ancient  times.  When  a 
younger  son  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  ob- 
taining an  estate  of  his  own,  he  assumed  a 
new  surname  from  his  estate.  Thus,  in  Eng- 
land, Hugh  de  Montfort's  second  son,  being 
lord  of  Hatton,  in  Warwiekshifi?,  took  the 
surname  of  Hatton. 

A  less  frequent  change  is,  when  the  sur- 
name of  a  maternal  ancestor  is  substituted 
for  that  of  the  paternal  line.  *•  Geoffrey 
Fitz- Maid  red  married  an  heiress  of  the  house 
of  the  Neville,  and  thereupon  took  the  name 
of  Nevill,  and  left  it  to  his  posterity.  Ralph 
Gemon,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Cavendish 
or  Candish,  left  that  name  to  his  issue.  So 
Robert  Meg,  the  great  favorite  of  King 
John,  took  I  he  name  of  Braybrooke,  whereof 
his  mother  was  one  of  the  heirs,"  {Camden,) 

In  our  own  days  an  illustrious  peer,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  has  given  his  own 
younger  children  the  old  surname  of  FitZ' 
maurice,  derived  from  Irish  ancestors,  a  line 
of  more  than  twenty  barons  of  Kerry  and 
Lixnaw  ;  and  yet  the  noble  Marquis,  while  a 
cadet  of  his  house,  and  a  Cabinet  Minister 
of  his  country,  had,  as  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
conferred  new  lustre  on  the  name,  which^  in 
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England,  Sir  William  Petty'a  ialenfc  Md  | 
energy  had  very  amply  endowed,  and  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  firat  and  second 
Earh  of  Shelburne,  and  was  borne  by  the 
Marquises  of  Jiansdowne  for  more  than  a 
century. 

At  the  present  day,  we  find  in  the  peerage 
of  England  several  hereditary  surnames  de- 
rived from  employments ;  such  as  Cooper^ 
Caitp^ter,  Taylor,  Portman*  Bridgeman, 
Forester,  Gardener,  Parker,  and  Roper,  The 
peerage,  too,  now  contains  another  sign  of 
Its  reinforcement  from  the  pure  commonalty 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  in  the  many 
common  names  of  those  who  have  inherited 
peerages.  Among  such  names  are  Alexander 
and  Abbott,  Clements  and  Cole^  Dawson  and 
Edwards,  Harris  and  Hutchinson,  Jervis  and 
Jenkinson^  Jones  and  Lambert,  Law  and  King, 
Hill,  Nelson,  Wilson,  and  Denman,  The 
last  name  denotes  residence  or  employment 
in  a  dene  or  den.  The  word  resembles  Ditch- 
man^  Fenman,  Inman,  Overman  f ,  Gillman, 
Hillman^  Hayman^  Howman,  Halman, 
Marshman,  Milman ;  and  may  be  compared 
with  numerous  names  of  occupation  ending 
in  man.  Such  are  Bulman  (common  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  Tumbull  is  also 
frequently  found),  Coltman,  Stierman  (as 
old  as  the  Domesday  Survey),  Cadman, 
Lockman,  Flaxman,  Pikeman,  Potman,  Wool- 
man,  Fireman^  Pitman^  Woodman^  Wellman, 
Seaman^  Sherman,  Chapman,  Dayman, 
Workman,  Grossman,  Churchman,  Kirkman, 
Sideman,  Templeman, 

Before  leaving  the  peerage,  we  will  point 
out  the  origin  of  one  other  name,  thnt  of  no 
less  a  prelate  than  Dr.  Phillpotts,  The  word 
b  nothing  more  than  a  diminutire,  Philipot,\ 
and  so  comes  from  St.  Philip,  and  is  there- 
fore very  appropriate,  either  as  a  baptismal 
name  or  surname,  for  a  Christian  bishop. 
And  yet  the  corruption  into  Phillpott,  intend- 
ed, no  doubt,  to  make  some  sense  out  of  the 
unintelligible  diminutive  Philipot,  has  estab- 
lished a  nominal  relationship  between  all  ex- 
isting Philpotts  and  the  famous  Toby  Philpott, 


*  Correspondiog  to  the  middle-age  Latin  ffottict- 
riua,  to  the  German  Yon  der  P/orten,  and  to  the 
French  Drouyn  de  Lhuyt, 

f  The  Anglo-Saxon  Over,  oorreiponds  to  the 
German  Vfer,  and  means  shore  or  bank.  This  sab- 
stantive  Over,  is  found  as  a  proper  name,  as  well  as 
its  equivalent  Shore  and  Bank;  and  its  derivatives 
Overend,  Overton,  Andover,  Wendovery  Ao. 

X  So  written  by  John  PhiHpoij  and  by  Nicholas 
Philipoty  authors  of  the  17th  century.  The  VWare 
Cantianum,  published  in  1659,  is  by  Thomas  PhU- 
pott. 


whose  cdebrity  rests  on  hk  jog  that  foamed 
with  mild  ale. 

IV.  We  next  arrive  at  names  derived  from 
the  Christian  name  of  father  or  mother.  In 
very  early  time?,  the  addition  to  the  child's 
name  of  that  of  his  father  was  not  unusual ; 
and  the  surname  so  formed  was  transmitted 
to  descendants  when  surnames  became  he* 
reditary.  In  the  principality  of  Wales,  a 
small  number  of  surnames  thus  derived  em* 
brace  the  bulk  of  the  whole  population, 
JoneSy  Johns,  Evans,  and  Beavan  (Ap 
Evan),  severally  correspond  to  our  English 
Johnson  in  their  meaning.  Bethel,  Bowen 
(Ap  Owen),  DavieSfJ^rohert, Roberts,  Pugh^ 
(Ap  Hugh),  Hughes,  Parry,  Pritchard,  and 
Williams  are  of  like  origin.  It  is  a  little 
remarkable,  that  the  Britons  of  Cornwall 
should  have  derived  most  of  their  surnames 
from  local  objects,  while  the  Britons  of 
Wales  derive  theirs  almost  wholly  from  pat- 
ronymics. A  well-known  couplet  will  re- 
mind every  reader  of  the  usual  character  of 
Cornish  names : — 

"  By  tre,  ros^poly  I  an,  eaer,  and  pen,         ^  :\^ 
You  know  the  most  of  Cornish  men ;" 

which  words  signify  "a  town,  a  heath,  a 
pool,  a  church,  a  castle  or  city,and  a  foreland 
or  promontory." 

The  twelve  largest  families  of  the  existing 
English  nation  are  those  known  under  the 
names  of  Smith,  Jones,  Williams,  Taylor, 
Brown,  Davies,  Thomas,  Evans,  Roberts, 
Johnson,  Robinson,  and  Wilson,  all  of  which, 
except  three  {Smith,  Taylor  and  Brown), 
are  derived  from  patronymics.  Each  cbris* 
tian  name  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  derivative 
surnames.  Among  those  from  Henry  are 
Harrison,  Harris,  Herries,  Halkin,  Hawes, 
and  Hawkins.  Hall,  which  is  so  common 
as  to  be  incapable  of  general  reference  to  a 
local  origin,  probably  came»  in  most  cases, 
from  this  source,  ^iew  produces  Ell,  Ell- 
son,  Elkins,  Elkinson,  Elley,  Ellis,  ElHss, 
Ellice,  Ellison,  Elliot,  Eliot,  and  EllioUon. 
From  David  we  have  not  only  Davies, 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  a  very  numer- 
ous family,  but  also  the  several  families  of 
Davidson,  Davy,  Davison,  Dawes,  Dawson, 
and  Dawkins.  From  Hugh  or  Hew,  we 
have  Hughes,  Hugos,  Huggett,  Hugging, 
Hugginson,  Hewett,  Hewson,  Hooson,  Hewi- 
son^  Hewetson,  Hewlet,  Hewell,  and  seemingly 
Whewell,  From  Nicholas  we  have  Nichol- 
son, Nixon,  Cole,  Collett,  Collins,  and  others. 
And  so  of  the  rest. 

The  adoption  of  the  father's  baptismal 
name  as  the  basis  of  a  surname  for  the  son, 
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prevBiUd  exlensWel;  for  ■  long  while  before 
■nrnames  became  generally  hereditary. 
Edward  I.  disliking  the  iteration  of  Fiti, 
ordered  the  Lord  John  FittRobert,  whose 
ancestors  had  nsed,  as  suroHmea,  each  fa- 
ther's chrisUan  name,  "  to  leave  that  manner, 
waA  to  be  called  John  of  ClaTerin?,  which 
waa  the  capital  seat  of  his  bnrony. '  It  is 
said  that  in  WhUs,  where  nearly  all  names 
have  been  of  this  patronymical  class,  an 
ancient  worshipfnl  gentleman  respondi-d 
at  the  anises,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT., 
to  the  name  of  Thomas  Ap  William,  Ap 
Tkonuu,  Ap  Richard,  Ap  Hoel,  Ap  Evan, 
kc,  and  at  the  soggealion  of  the  judge 
agreed  to  leave  "  that  old  manner  "  and  to 
tail  himself  3io»iyi\,  after  his  chief  resi- 
dence. This  long  Welsh  name  reminds  us 
of  that  of  an  ancient  Roman  which,  Bi  pre- 
serred  in  a  sepulchral  inscription,  combines 
the  prnoomina  of  father,  grandfather,  and 
great-grandfather,  with  the  pmnomen,  no- 
men,  and  cognomen,  of  the  deceased,  "  L. 
Munatius,  L.  F.  L.  N.  L.  Pron,  Plancns." 

Bastarda  appear,  not  unfrequently,  to  have 
taken  as  a  surname,  Filz,  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  either  their  mother  or  supposed 
father.  In  our  own  day,  each  of  the  chil- 
dren of  His  Royal  Highness  William  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  took  the  sur- 
name of  FiUelarenet,*  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  and  Lady  Augusta  Murray  were 
called  D'EiU.f 

The  learned  Qerman  professor  to  whose 
recent  work  we  have  adverted,  derives  our 
English  surname  Lawton,  from  "  Lam,  lex." 
ThiB  derivation  we  deem  to  be  inadmissible. 
The  Law  in  Law$on  is  the  diminutive  of 
Lavrtnee,  and  Lawton  is  obtained  from  this 
dinunutive  Lav>,  just  as  Sodgtoa  comes  from 
Bodgt,  Ntlion  from  Nell,  Nanson  from 
Nan.  Megton  from  Meg,  PatUton  from  Pat- 
ty, Thompiim  fran  Tom,  Jackion  from  Jack, 
Robton  from  Rob,  and  Watton  front  Wat, 
the  baptismal  name  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  sur- 
name of  Jamea  Watt.  In  olden  time  the 
diminutives  of  baptismal  names  were  mnch 
nsed,  and  derivatives  are  very  generally 
formed  from  such  diminutives.  Thus  from 
Benjamin  came  the  diminutive  Benn,  and 
the  derivative  Betuon;  from  Gregory,  Oregg 
ud  Oregton;  from  Geoffry,  Jirjf  and  Jephitm 
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•  The  eldut  (ou  wm  er«>ted  Earl  of  Uuastar  in 
1S31,  and  "  beared)''  lubetaDtiallj  the  armi  of 
WiUiuD  lY.,  "  debmiud  hj  a  baton  ainuter  azare, 
•barged  with  three  aachon,"  eta. 

f  Bee  the  alaim  of  Angiuliu  Frederiak  D'Eata  to 
tb«  SoiHx  Pe«r»g<^  11  Clark  and  Finall}'*  Beporti, 


and  Jtfftrtm;  from  Gabriel  GaiA;  from  Oit 
bert,  Oihb*  and  Qibton,  Oibbim  and  Gibbon; 
from  Matthew,  Malta  and  Mattioa,  Mathewt 
and  Maltkewn;  from  Samuel,  Sam*  and 
Sampton;  from  Christopher,  KitU  and 
Kitton  ;  from  Simon,  Siita  and  Simpton  ,■ 
from  'Kmothy,  Tim,  Timnu,  and  Timpson  ; 
from  Bartholomew,  BatU  and  Bntet,  Batto* 
and  Balrton ;  from  Richard,  I>iet  and  I>tr- 
on.  Of  this  last  nnmerout  hut  obscure  fam- 
ily, two  younger  branches,  those  (^Richard- 
ton  and  Bickint,  have  been  ennobled  by  lit- 
erature; the  former  in  the  author  of  the 
"  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  and  the  latter  in  ChaHea 
Dickens. 

Though  the  above  is,  doubtless,  the  true 
etymology  of  the  common  surnames,  Law 
and  Lavson,  yet  some  similar  compounds 
owe  their  origin  lo  the  administration  of  the 
law.  Lawman,  Lawday,  LawUtt,  and  Out- 
law, may  be  mentioned  as  instances.  The 
local  names  of  Lauden,  Lawford,  and  Law- 
ley,  may  all  come  from  Law,  the  diminutive 
of  LaiDTtJitt ;  but  more  probably  come  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Lavi,  a  hill.  About  the 
meaning  of  the  terminations  dan,  ford,  and 
ley,  there  is  no  doubt. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  tiie  above 
diminutive  names  are  not  properly  derived 
from  fathers,  but,  perhaps  improperly,  from 
mothers.  Ntlton,  Mtgion,  Pulttion,  are 
three  such.  A  great  number  of  families  in 
Normandy  hear  the  surnsme  Marie  and  its 
derivatives  Mariette,  Jfarion,  &e.  Meny  are 
called  .^nn«,  Catherine,  Marguerite,  kc.  The 
suggestion  which  arises  in  such  cases  is,  that 
the  original  fathers  did  not  acknowledge 
their  paternity, — 

"Cui  pater  est  popnlna  noo  hsbei  isle  patreoi."* 

A  similar  reason  may  have  etisted  for  the 
adoption  of  the  feminine  substantive  bstead 
of  the  masculine,  in  instances  of  names  of 
occupation,  as  Baxter  and  Bagtter  (the 
Angto-Saion  feminine  form  for  Baker), 
Brewiter  and  Sangtler.f  Other  surnames 
directly  pointing  to  the  persona]  conduct  or 
character  of  the  mother  who  founded  the 
family,  may  be  mentioned.  Leeman,  some- 
times  changed  into  Lemon,  Pvttoek,  Pamell, 
Huiteg,X  Ariel,   Paramort.    Trollope.     The 


*  Perhaps  the  aurDamea  Baimfather  sod  Banr- 
falktr  ma;  have  bMO  applied  originally  to  taoh  a 
putative  bther. 

f  We^rr  i*  alw  a  feminina,  bat  aeema  in  atriet- 
Qe«  to  be  aquallj  applicable  to  nan  and  wonan, 
like  Qameater.  Bat  Orimm,  DmUchM  OramnalU, 
vol.  ii.  p.  114. 

%  Id  old  times  nieh  names  ware  SDmetimes  ap- 
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saniame  Bastard  is  as  old  as  the  Cooquest, 
apd  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Close 
Rolls.  Bastardy  was  not  a  great  reproach 
amon^  the  Normans  :  the  Conqueror  himself 
sometimes  used  the  style,  "  Ego  Wilhelmus 
cognomento  Basiardus.^^ 

While  speaking  of  patronymics,  we  may 
mention  Paul,  its  diminutives  Pollock  and 
Polk,  and  its  derivatives,  Paulson,  Pawson, 
and,  as  seems  probable,  Porson.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  Latin  genitive,  u<ed  as  a  sur- 
name, generally  and  properly  enough  denotes 
the  father's  name.  Christiani  is  nearly  the 
same  as  Christison^  and  is  quite  the  same  as 
Christiansen.  Petrus  Bamiani,  the  Latin 
form  of  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  Pierre  Damien,  is  peculiar  in  this,  that 
Damien  was  the  name  of  Pierre's  elder 
brother,  whose  kindness  to  Pierre  induced 
him  to  adopt  the  surname  Damiani. 

V.  Our  fifth  class  comprises  descriptive 
\  names.  Bodily  peculiarities  have  given  rise 
to  the  greater  part  of  thb  class  of  surnames; 
but  some  which  indicate  mental  qualities 
must  also  be  noticed.  Among  the  latter  are 
Good,  and  Goodman,  and  Goodenough  and 
Goodfelluw,  Best  and  Perfect,  Sage  and 
Wise,  Meek  and  Moody,  Gay  and  Joyce, 
Baude  and  Musard,  Savage,  Sly,  and  Wild, 
Quick  and  Wake,  Folet  and  Foliot,  The 
abstract  is  sometimes  used  for  the  concrete, 
as  in  Luck,  Fortune,  Pride,  Wisdom,  Justice, 
Virtue,  Joye,  Bliss,  Of  the  names  just 
mentioned.  Sage,  Savage,  Wake,  and  Joye, 
and  probably  others,  were  in  use  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century. 

The  surnames  derived  from  bodily  peculi- 
arities are  for  the  most  part  intelligible  even 
to  the  uneducated.  Every  one  understands 
the  meaning  of  Bigge,  Little,  and  Liddell, 
l^mg  and  Longman,  Pretty  and  Prettyman, 
Short  and  Straight  and  Crump,  Armes, 
Armstrong,  and  Strong-i-the  arm.  Braz  de 
Fer,  Main,  Malesmains,  Quatremains,  and 
Tortesmains,  are  Anglo-Norman  surnames  of 
the  reJgn  of  King  John.  At  the  same 
epoch  we  find  Grant  or  Graund,  Le  Gras, 
Grossln,  Grundy.  We  have  now  Shanks, 
Band,  Leggc,  and  Back,  Head,  and  Foot, 
Grcathead  and  Lightfoot,  Side  and  Heaviside. 
The  old  English  words  pollard  and  camoys, 
applied  to  the  person,  indicate  bodily  pecu- 
liarities.   Both  words  are  used  as  surnames. 


plied  to  pltees,  as  in  ffurthount,  which  Mr. 
Kemble  believes  to  be  identiod  with  ffussehoune. 
Other  Dames  of  the  same  class  are  ZTtireote,  Huralej, 
and  Hurworih.  Huuey  may  possibly  be  from  the 
French  Houuaie. 


The  latter,  now  obsolete,  occurs  in  Chau- 
cer:— 

"  A  Shefeld  tbwitel  bare  be  in  bis  hose, 
Round  was  bis  face,  and  oamuse  was  his  nose." 

Our  Sheepshanks  may  be  compared  with  the 
German  Ochsenbein  and  Ziegenhein,  if  not 
with  the  Swedish  Oxmstiern.*  Wightman 
denotes  personal  strength  alone  {wight 
strong).  Mitchell,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Muchel  (big),  Scottice  Muckle  or  Mickle, 
has  been  mentioned.  ,  Bones  and  Barebones 
belong  to  this  class  ef  names.  Baines  un- 
questionably comes  from  bane,  Anglo-Saxon 
for  bone,  And  denotes  the  "  brawnic  bainie 
chiel"  of  Bums.  It  has  been  erroneously 
sugfirested  that  this  word  has  cither  a  French 
or  Gaelic  origin.  Similar  surnames  are  met 
with  in  other  European  languages,  as  the 
Italian  Ferrebraccia  and  Piccolomini.  The 
German  names  Humboldt  and  Humbert,  are 
from  Humpolt,  and  Humperchi,  which  words 
compare  the  personal  courage  or  appearance 
of  the  bearer  to  that  of  a  Hun. 

Surnames,  like  these  taken  from  some 
bodily  peculiarity,  were  occasionally  used 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  some  centuries 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  long  be- 
fore surnames  were  hereditary  in  England. 
Thus  we  read  in  Beda,  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  10, 
speaking  of  the  Missionaries  among  the  old 
Saxons  :  '*  Uterque  eorum  appellabatur  He- 
wald,  ea  tamen  distinctione,  ut  pro  diversa 
capellorum  specie,  unus  Niger  Hewald  alter 
Al!^us  Hewald  diceretur ;"  or,  as  we  should 
say,  one  was  called  Hewald  Black,  and  the 
other  Hewald  White.  Edmund  Ironside 
was  so  called,  says  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
"  Irenside,  id  est  Ferreum  latus,  quia  maiimi 
vigoris  et  mirabilis  paticntiae  bellicae  erat  in 
negotiis."  ^delred,  Eatl  of  the  Gaini, 
whose  daughter,  a.d.  868,  was  married  to 
King  Alfred,  was  called  Mueel;  '^eo  quod 
erat  corpore  magnus  et  prudentia  grandis.'* 
We,  therefore,  find  our  familiar  modern  sur- 
names, Black  and  White,  Ironside  and 
Mitchell,  are  about  a  thousand  years  old. 

Blunt  is  another  name  of  this  class.  Pro- 
fessor Pott  touches  on  the  word  as  follows : 
"Engl.  Bluxt  derb.  plump."  The  word 
Blunt,  or  Blount,  is  Blond.  Blundns  and 
Rufus,  Brunus  and  Brunellus,  are  found  aa 
surnames  in  the  Close  Rolls.  Blundel  and 
Brunei  are  well-known  derivatives.     Favel 

*  Sal verte,  torn.  i.  p.  241,  supposes  Oxenstiemio 
hsTe  been  assumed  as  a  samame,  from  the  coat  of 
arms  used  by  the  family  before  their  assumption  of 
the  name.  The  originid  name  of  the  Chanoellor  of 
Sweden  was  Abel. 
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and  Mor^l  also  indicate  color,  and  are  Tery 
ancient  surnames.*  The  name  Brown^  how- 
ever, has  an  antiquity  some  centuries  higher 
than  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  comes  out 
of  the  very  forest.  Several  of  the  animals 
which  figure  in  the  old  story  of  Reynard  the 
.  Fox,  bear  names  derived  from  their  bodily 
appearance  and  peculiarities  ;  and  a  very  an- 
cient and  widely  diffused  name  of  the  Bear  is 
Bruin,  Braun^  Brunus,  Brunellus,  so  that 
he  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  Bruin  and 
Brown,  and  ^r^n^Z  families.  Broum,  Black, 
and  White,  are  the  commonest  names  of  this 
class.  Bous,  and  the  diminutive  Buasell, 
also  belong  to  it,  and  like  Blunt,  indicated  at 
first  the  color  of  the  hair.  Similarly  we  had 
Gris,  and  have  still  Grey,  or  ^Vay,  and 
Grissell ;  so  also  Rudd,  Budkin,  Buddiman 
and  Bothman,  Germany  has  lonff  had  its 
Both  and  Sehwctrz,  and  Weiss  ai^d  Braun  : 
France  its  Le  Boux  and  Rousseau,  Lenoir 
and  Noiret,  Le  Brun  and  Brunei ;  Italy  its 
Bossi,  Bossinij  and  NegrillL 

In  other  instances  the  name  is  specifically 
desciipUve  of  the  precise  bodily  peculiarity 
for  which  it  was  first  bestowed  ;  as  in  Black- 
heady  Bkxckloek,  Redhead,  Whitehead, 
Whitelock,  Silverlock,  Silvertop,  Fairhead, 
Fairfax,  Not  only  have  we  the  compounds 
Blacklock^  Whitelock,  and  Silverlock,  but 
the  simple  word  Locke  u  a  not  uncommon 
surname.  We  may  compare  with  it  Curll 
and  Curly,  and  the  diminutive  Curling,  in 
England,  and  Oroll  in  Germany.  Perhaps 
our  surname  Buckle  means  "  a  curl,  or  state 
of  being  curled  or  crisp,  as  hair." 

Costume  and  armor  also  gave  names. 
The  names  of  Robert  Curthose  and  Hugh 
:  Capet  occur  early.  A  ^reat  earl  of  Anjou 
was  called  Qrisa-goneUa,  or  Orey-goum, 
from  the  garment  which  he  wore.  OwMt- 
.Uane  b  a  similar  name.  The  Wolf  was 
called  ffalkunb.  (Gray-coat)  by  the  Esthon- 
ians.f  Robe  and  Mantel  are  very  old  sur- 
names. Freemantle  is  a  corruption  from 
Freidmantel,  in  Latin  Frigidum-mantellum 
(Close  Rolls,  vol.  i.,  pp.  98,  270).  Lunge- 
lance  b  like  Longeftpie,  And  Long-espie, 
Strongbow,  Fortescue  (Strong-shield),  sur- 
names all  well  known  in  English  history, 
have  a  like  origin.  We  compare  with  them 
'  the  French  Aob^  de  VEpie,  and  Eugene 

^Mortl  if  foaad  ia   the  Fine  Rolls :  the  Latin 
fottDA,  fiaedlus  and  morelloe,  are  used  to  designate 
the  eolor  of  honea  inlMadoz,  Form.  Aoglia,jp.  428. 

f  They  also  oalled  him  Mtiikdmmen  (Honey- 
paw)  :  the  Finoi  called  \AmZaijalg  (Broadfoot) :  J. 
Grimm,  Beinhart  FuchMf  p.  lyi. 
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Bsauharnats  (and  our  own  Harness) ;  also 
the  English  Sir  Thomas  Leatherbreedies,  of 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  German 
Von  Ledderhose,  Breitschuh,  Hochhut,  <&c. 
Hose  is  one  of  the  earliest  surnames  of  this 
class  adopted  in  England.  It  is  found  in 
the  Close  Rolls,  as  Hose,  Hoese,  and  Hosatue, 
and  has  therefore  existed  in  England  as  a 
surname  for  about  650  years.  The  Roman 
Caligula  and  Caraealla  belong  to  the  same 
class.  The  Pilgrim  (Pelerin)  who  returned 
from  Jerusalem,  carrying  a  Palm-branch, 
was  a  Palmer,  Shakespeare,  Breakspeare, 
Winspear,  Wagstaff,  Bickerstaff,  and  other 
similar  names,  must  first  have  been  bestowed 
on  persons  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  weapon 
mentioned, 

VI.  The  sixth  class  consists  of  names 
derived  from  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vege- 
table   kingdoms.    Some    names  from  the 
animal  kingdom  indicate  a  state  of  society 
when   the  intercourse  of   man  with  wild 
beasts  was  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 
The  Saxons,   while  yet  Pagans,    "would 
sometimes  desire  to  have  their  children  inu- 
tate  such  properties  of  courage  as  they  ob- 
served to  be  in  some  kinds  of  beasts,  such  as 
they  esteemed  to  be  beasts  of  battail,  as  is, 
among  others,  the  bear*^    The  names   of 
such  beasts,  therefore,  served  to  form  names 
for  the  children  of  the  Saxons.    Such  a 
,  proper  name,  obtained  from  the  bear,  is  still 
preserved  in  Bernard,     Ursus  and  Urso  are 
names  of  mat  antiquity.    St.  Ursus  belongs 
to  the  firth  century.     Ursus,  Ursinus,  De 
Ursinis,  are  found  in  England,  after  the 
Conquest^  as  names  of  clergymen,  not  un- 
frequently  foreigners.     But  the  bear   had 
ceased  to  exist  in  England  so  long  before 
hereditary  surnames    were    adopted,   that 
traces  of  the  old  king  of  the  northern  forest 
are  mainly  to  be  found  only  in  such  sur- 
names as  are  derived  from  the  names  of 
places.     Urswick,  in  Lancashire,  is  a  source 
of  such  surnames.     Some    of   the  names 
Berens,  Beridge,  Berworth,  Bemey,  Beren- 
ham,  Beres/brd,  Berford,  Berewick,  Baring, 
Bearcro/t,  Bearsley,  may  be  derived  from  the 
bear;  but  bere,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for 
barley  (which  was  much  cultivated  in  early 
times),  is  a  more  probable  etymology  for 
most  of  them,  as  well  as  for  the  proper 
name  Bere.    On  the  continent  Berlin  aerives 
its  name  from  the  bear,  which  is  the  city's 
armorial  bearing,  as  it  is  of  the  canton  and 
city  of  Berne,    The  bear  has  been  highly 
honored  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  where 
many  surnames  compounded  with  Bjom  in- 
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dicate  a  deriTatioo  from  him.*  He  gave 
his  name  to  Albert  the  Bear,  Ifargiaye  of 
Brandenburg,  who  flourished  early  in  the 
12th  century.  At  Rome  he  produced  the 
Orsini^  in  France  St.  Ursus,  and  in  Britain 
St.  Ut9ula,  who  is  jsaid  to  have  headed 
eleven  thousand  virgins  in  achieving  the 
honors  of  martyrdom  at  Cologne ;  and  who, 
in  more  recent  times,  has  been  patroness  of 
the  Sorbonne,  of  the  Ursuline  sisters,  and 
of  the  celebrated  Princess  des  UrsUa. 

Of  the  Wolf  we  have,  in  our  most  ancient 
nomenclature,  very  ample  traces.  The  relig- 
ious light  in  which  the  animal  was  regarded, 
in  consequence  of  his  constant  attendance  on 
the  conquering  deity,  Odin  or  Woden,  may 
have  had  a  share  in  causing  the  frequent 
adoption,  in  very  ancient  times,  of  names  de- 
rived from  the  Wolf.  In  the  Christian  pe- 
riod of  some  centuries  before  the  Conquest, 
our  ecclesiastical  annals  give  us  a  continuous 
series  of  old  pagan  names,  still  alone  used, 
even  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church ;  and 
many  of  these  names  are  derived  from  the 
Wolf.f  Of  course  such  names  are  all  bap- 
tismal. 

In  England,  names  of  places,  many  centu- 
ries older  than  any  hereditary  surnames, 
have  originally  been  derived  from  the  Wolf ; 
such  as  Wdfham,  Wolfhill,  Great  Wolfard, 
Wol/pits,  Wdfeote,  and  Wolferlow;  Wol- 
verley,  Wolverton,  and  Wolverhampton.  The 
word  Woolley^  which  is  still  the  name  of 
several  places,  probably  always  means 
Wolfiey^  and  comes  from  Wulfliah  or 
Wulfel^ape,  which  occur  as  names  of  places 
in  the  Saxon  charters  published  by  Mr.  Eem- 
ble.  Old  surnames,  nolveden  and  Wolve- 
don,  have  a  similar  ori^n. 

Hugh  Lupus  took  his  name,  and  assumed 
his  coat  of  arms,  "  Azure,  a  Wolfs  head 
erased.  Argent,"  at  a  time  when  wolves  and 
men  still  had,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
something  approaching  to  daily  intercourse 
with  one  another.  The  Latin  torm,  Lupus, 
had  been  a  name  of  baptism  centuries  before 
surnames  were  in  use  :  St.  Lupus,  St.  Ltu^ 
as  he  is  called  in  French,  succeeded  St. 
Urstu  in  the  see  of  Troyes  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  each  of  several  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  was  called  Lupus  in  the  age  of 
Charlemagne|.     Our  ecclesiastical  annals  in 

*  The  bear's  preseoee  has  g^veo  a  oame  to  many 
pUuMB  in  Germany,  as  Barensprtmg  and  Baren- 

hOTtt. 

f  Grimm  {DnUtche  GramnuUik,  voL  ii  p^  380, 
881)  has  collected  a  great  nnmber  of  old  GermAn 
proper  names  compounded  with  Wolf, 

X  One  of  Uiem  was  an  author ;  his  works  have 
been  edited  by  Baloxe. 


England  are  adorned  by  one  or  two  persons 
named  Lupus,  who  flourished  after  the  Con- 
quest,* and  the  French  word  Leu  occurs  as 
a  surname  in  the  reign  of  King  John ;  but 
the  Latin  and  French  forms,  Lupus,  Leu, 
Loivel,  Lovet,  are  not  common  as  English  sur- 
names.   Wolves  had  almost  wholly  disap- 
peared from  EIngland  and  Wales  long  before 
the  Conquest,  while  in  France  considerable 
sums  were  disbursed  out  of  the  Royal  Treas- 
ury as  late  as  the  Idth  and  1 4th  centuries 
in  paying  for  their  destruction.     So  common 
was  this  animal's  skin,  that  a  garment  called 
Louviers  used  to  be  made  from  it     Pel  de 
/eti  is  an  old  French  surname,  mentioned  by 
Ducange,  and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  a  gar- 
ment made  of  a  Wolfs  skin.  Zoifp  has  given 
rise  to  a  considerable  number  of  surnames  in 
France,  each  belonging  to  a  greater  number 
of  persons  than  all  those  who  in  England  at 
the  present  day  can  trace  their  name  to  Bear, 
Wolf,  FoXy  or  Tod.     Chantehupej  which  is 
the  name  of  several  places  in  France,  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  howling  of  wolves 
near  such  places.    The  surname  Cantilvpe 
comes  from  such  a  plaee.f 

The  Fox,  not  bavmg  been  exterminated 
among  us,  has  given  nse,  in  comparatively 
modem  times,  to  surnames  in  the  families  of 
Fox,  Tod,  and  Todhunter  ;  and  at  an  earlier 
period  to  local  names  such  as  Foxholes,  Fox* 
ham,  and  Foxley,  Todhwm,  Todholes,  and 
Todufiek.  We  cannot  leave  the  Wolf  and 
the  Fox,  without  reminding  our  readers  that 
the  name  of  Wolfe  belonged  to  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  heroes ;  and  that  of  Fox,  to 
one  of  her  most  eminent  statesmen. 

But  let  us  not  leave  unnoticed  the  Boar  of 
the  ancient  forest;  he  has  contributed  more 
than  either  bear  or  wolf  or  fox  to  our  mod- 
em family  nomenclature.  His  best  known 
descendants  are  the  Fipg  and  Hogg,  who 
trace  their  pedigree  through  Poreus,  record- 
ed under  King  John  in  the  Fine  Rolls,  and 
who  are  now  accompanied  by  their  attend- 
ant Pigman.  The  Hogg  spreads  into  younger 

*  For  instance,  William  Luput,  Archdeacon  of 
Lincoln,  ''jnriia^  peritus,  elegantnr  literatu  et 
magne  anctoritatis."  {JiaUkno  Paris,  p.  7S6, 
▲.  D.  1254) 

tTbe  Wolfs  presence  and  importance  in  France 
ere  he  still  remains),  is  evidenced  by  the  great 
number  of  proverbs  in  whidi  he  is  named.  After 
an  enumeration  of  sudi  proverbs,  occupying  several 
pages,  Le  Rons  de  lincy  observes  {Ls  lAvr*  det 
Fraverbes  F^angaiSf  tom.  i.  p.  119,  ed.  Paris,  1842), 
**  On  sait  combien  autrefois  les  Loupe  ^taient 
r^panduB  en  France ;  dans  certaines  provinces  on 
est  encore  oblig^  de  faire  centre  ces  animaux  dee 
*  battues  r^;uli^res.'' 
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branobes  otHoggeU  and  HoggxM^  witb  wbicb 
Piggint  and  Swinnock  may  perbaps  be  reck- 
oned, and  the  common  fate  of  them  a)1  is 
snggested  by  the  formidable  names  of  Spie 
and  Speckard,  ffogsjlesh,  Gammon^  and  Ba' 
eon.  Country  cousins  of  the  family  have 
flourished  in  England  for  centories  since  the 
Conquest,  enjoymg  the  surnames  of  Pigdon^ 
Pighills,  Pighles,  and  seemingly  Pickles,* 
Pichford,  Pikworth,  Hogden,  Hogwood,\ 
Stoinimm,  SmndelU  Swindon^  Suggate, 
Sugg,  Suggett,  Sugden,\  Sotoden,  Sowdon, 
Sovington,  Suersham,  Sowerhg,  and  Swinner- 
ton.  The  Wildbores  of  course  claim  a  direct 
descent  from  the  Boar  of  the  primeval  for- 
est. His  elder  name,  Bber  or  Bo/or,  has 
given  rise  to  tbe  following  surnames,  some  of 
which  were  in  use  as  proper  names  in  Eng- 
land for  centuries  before  the  Conquest,  ^dfr, 
Bver,  EherB,  Evers,  Everard,  Evered,  Everett, 
Everingham,  Everington,  Everleg,  and  Ever- 
ton.  The  name  of  a  parish  and  viscounty, 
Ebrington,  is  contracted  from  Eberington. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  tbe 
wbole  of  this  great  race  was  Pope  Sergius 
IV.,  whose  election  to  tbe  Holy  See  took 
place  A.  D.  1009.  His  name  was  Hogsmouth,^ 
and  be  was  tbe  first  Roman  by  birth  who 
changed  bis  name  on  his  election  to  tbe 
Papacy.  Wbetber  be  did  so  '*  from  respect 
to  St.  Peter,  or  -because  bis  previous  name 

*  PiekUt  we  may  compare  to  Tlcklu,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  7%ecan,  (Germao,  Zieke,)  a  kid,  (and 
leea) :  TUkhUl  has  a  like  etymology. 

f  Hogwoodf  a  wood  supplying  maat  for  fattening 
pigi.  Dr.  Leo  observes,  *'  that  an  estate  is  hardly 
reffistered  as  oompletej  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters, 
without  including  one  or  more  such  woods^*' 

\  The  etymology  b  dear ;  tbe  syllable  lug  is  the 
same  with  the  Greek  yg,  the  Latin  nu,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fu^  the  German  iou.  The  common  change 
of  an  aapirate  into  9,  {vXi]  into  silva,)  converts  ntg 

into  kuff  or  hoa.  Oar  hog  is  tbe  same  with  the 
WelskAiodb,  and  the  Armoric  houeh.  The  German 
word  sail,  and  its  kindred  Anglo-Saxon  8ygu,  are 
not  restricted  to  the  female  sex.  Lather's  traoela- 
tion  of  the  "  herd  of  swine**  in  Matthew's  gospel, 
vilL  81,  is  "  die  Heerde  8due,^*  Hog  and  pig  are 
nroperly  used  of  the  yoang  only.  The  former  word 
IS  applied,  at  the  present  day,  to  sheep  of  a  certain 
age  and  condition.  Tbe  den  in  such  words  as  Sag- 
den,  Sowc2p9i,  hogden,  is  not  found  in  any  other 
German  dialect  than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  was 
adopted  into  that  from  the  British.  It  affain  oc- 
enrs  in  the  proper  name  Denmtai :  in  such  sheltered 
twine  pastures  as  the  words  Kogden,  Qowdenf  and 
Sag<^  indicate,  the  Denman  would  properly  be  a 
swineherd. 

§  With  ffogmtouth  we  may  compare  Wulfhelm, 
Bu^faee^8heep9hank9t  and  the  remarkable  name  of 
Btote-voffinay  borne  by  an  Archdeacon  of  York,  a.  d. 
1108.  Stoat  and  Fiehet  are  still  found  among  our 
surnamea 


was  J9b^«iR0ii<A,"  Fleury  leaves  uncertain.* 
The  whole  berd  claims  to  be  of  kith  and  kin 
with  tbe  English  Hoggard  and  Boggart,  but 
disclaims  all  relationship  witb  the  continental 
Hogarth  and  ffogstraten  (the  latter  made 
known  by  the  Epistolce  ohscurorum  Virorum), 
with  wbom  Hog  means  ?ioch  or  high :  and 
they  are  equally  strangers  to  tbe  northern 
Sveyin,  Swegn,  or  Steain,  still  preserved  as 
an  English  surname,  and  meaning  servant. 
But  this  great  genealogical  tree  had  struck 
its  roots  in  Europe  not  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  but  befbre  tbe  Christian  era.  Suillus 
was  a  Roman  cognomen :  Cn.  Temelliua 
Scrofa  commanded  an  army  of  tbe  Roman 
Republic,!  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  the  orator, 
was  called  Poreina,  (Cic.  Brut.  c.  25,)  and 
eacb  member  of  a  whole  Roman  gens  was  a 
Poreius,  like  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  Censor.  M. 
Flavins  Aper  was  Consul,  a.  u.  o.  883,  and 
C.  Cornelius  Verres  was  Praetor  of  Sicily. 
The  name  Verrutius  differed  only  from  tbat 
of  Verres  in  having  a  longer  tail.j  The  ety- 
mological identity  of  the  name  belonging  to 
the  several  members  of  the  above  fam'ly,  aa 
spread  over  tbe  region  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  will  be  sufficiently  seen  by  merely 
writing  the  corresponding  words  as  found  m 
some  of  those  languages.§ 

Animals  have  always  been  conspicuoits 
in  Heraldic  charges,  and  sucb  cbarges  have 
probably  supplied  surnames  in  many  in« 
stances :  Richard  the  Third  was  thus  called 
the  Boar,  or  tbe  Hog,  and  so  "  gave  occa- 
sion to  tbe  rbyme  tbat  cost  the  maker  hia 
life  :"— 

*^  The  72a/,  the  Ca<,  and.  Level  the  Dog, 
Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog.^'  |1 

The  signs  of  different  animals  were  made 
use  of  in  former  times,  not  only  over  the 
entrances  of  inns,  but  at  the  shops  of  ware- 
houses  of  other  traders.  Roebuck,  Peacock^ 
Partridge,  Swan,  and  other  sucb  surnames, 
may  have  thus  had  in  strictness  a  local 

*  Fleury,  Hist  Ecclea,  torn.  xiL  p.  S92,  cd 
Paris,  1761. 

t  Different  legends,  explaining  the  orit^nal  as- 
sumption of  the  name  of  Scrcfa,  are  found  m  Yarro, 
R.R.  iL  4.,  and  Macrob.  Sat  i.  6w 

1  Oic.  in  Verr.  Act  ii.  Lib.  ii.  e.  78. 

§  Sanscrit,  Varaha;  Latin,  Verrei;  Italian,  VeT' 

ro ;   Spanish,   Berraco ;   French,    Verrat ;   Latin» 

Aper  and  Forcue;  English,  Boar;  Celtic,  Bora; 

Danish,  Beer;  German,  Eber;  Anglo-Saxon,   Eo- 

for, 

I  The  allusion  to  the  names  of  RatcUffe  and  Ca  I- 
ethy  is  obvious  ;  Level  is  said  to  have  Dome  a  dog 
■ahisannflL 
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origin.  But  the  vaatnnmber  of  oamesof  birds, 
beastSy  and  fishes,  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed as  surnames,  compels  us  to  conclude  that 
such  narrow  limits  as  heraldic  charges  and 
traders'  signs  could  never  have  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  class  of  names  in  ques- 
tion. We  oniee  knew  Bdwkes,  a  Bare,  a 
Peacock,  and  a  Partridge,  all  (juietlj  dwell- 
ing in  the  same  staircase,  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  a  Cooie  was  at  the  same 
time  an  occasional  vbitor;*  and  we  have 
been  honored  by  the  friendship  of  a  distin- 
guished Whig  whose  mother  was  a  Crowe, 
whose  nieces  were  Sparrow,  whose  house- 
keeper was  a  Partridge,  and  whose  cook  was 
a  Aiven. 

The  same  fondness  for  diminutives  which 
is  so  strikingly  manifested  in  our  patronym- 
ics, is  to  be  observed  in  these  surnames  de- 
rived from  animals.  When  we  find  Luput 
and  Loup  as  surnames,  they  are  accompanied 
by  the  diminutive  Lupelltts,  Lupillon,  Luvell, 
Lovttt,  and  LuvetoL  Probably  the  name« 
Leveroi  and  Leurot,  are  our  modern  LevereL 
All  these  forms  occur  under  King  John 
and  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Cueku,  JSagle  (Aquila),  and  Cockerel  are 
of  equal  antiquity. 

In  our  own  times,  the  diminutive  Gosling  is 
common,  and  even  Oooaey  is  more  frequent- 
ly met  with  than  Goose,  Graygoose^  or 
Gander,  which  are  all  found.  The  ancient 
Cockerel  is  still  preserved,  and  may  now 
be  compared  with  Duckerell,  which  is  not 
so  common,  and  has  not  been  made  so  illus- 
trious as  the  name  of  Drake.  Goade  and 
Goate  are  rare ;  as  are  the  names  of  local 
origin,  Gatacre  and  Gatford.  Kidd  is  com- 
mon ;  Ram  and  fTupp  are  rare ;  Sheep^  as 
we  believe,  is  not  in  use ;  but  Sheepey^  which, 
however,  may  be  of  local  origin,  is  found,  and 
Lamb  is  very  common. 

We  find  before  the  end  of  the  twelth  cen- 
tury, the  following  surnames  :  Mala-Musca, 
.  Muleius,  Pejor-lupo,  Oculus-eanis  ;  each  of 
which  clearly  shows  a  comparison  between  the 
man  who  bears  the  name,  and  the  creature 
whose  name  is  borne.  Mr.  Kemble  has  point- 
ed out  Crow,  and  Duck^  and  Bug,  thus  used 
as  occasional  surnames  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
Monkey  (Singe),  Calf  ( Veel),  Malehisse  and 
Malecat  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  12  th 

century. 

,  •<^««i»— i^-^^—i^—""— ^■^^~"~"""^"""~~^~^~^"~— ■— ^^■^"~~"^^""'^'— ■"■^"^"^"^■^"^ 

<>The  Hare  was  recently  an  Archdeacon,  the 
Peaeaek  is  now  a  Dean,  and  on  a  recent  occasion 
was  an  able  Prolocutor,  not  of  birds,  in  an  Aris- 
tophanio  Nephelocooc7gia,bat  of  the  Clergy  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  at  Westminster.  The 
Upper  Honee  was  presided  over  by  John  Bird 
Sumner,  Archbisiiop  of  Canterbury. 


The  names  of  insects  and  reptiles,  though 
not  in  great  favor,  are  by  no  means  rare  as 
surnames.  Among  others  we  have  Beetles 
and  Worms,  Bug,  Criek  And  Cricket,  Emmet, 
Bisse^  Serpent,  Newie,  and  Blackadder.  Mr, 
Serpent  bears  arms  alluding  to  his  name,  "  or, 
three  serpents  vert,  two  and  one."  So  Newte 
uses  a  "  newte  proper,"  and  Bisse,  '<  two  ser- 
pents entwined  looking  at  each  other,"  as  a 
crests  Similarly  Fox  and  Todd  bear  "  three 
foxes'  heads  erased  ;'*  and  the  Bull  family  (in- 
cluding Bul/ace,  Bullhead,  Bulkcley,  Bullock, 
Vachell,  and  even  Cowley),  all  bear  the  bull 
or  some  part  of  him.  The  Coote  bears  "  three 
cootes  ;'*  the  Corbet, "  three  rooks ;"  the  Heron 
"  three  herons ;''  and  the  Sparrow, ''  six  spar- 
rows.'' Has  Mr.  Bugg  the  courage  to  bear 
his  insect  namesske  on  his  arms  ?  No,  but 
he  ventures  on  allusive  arms.  He  bears  ''  az. 
three  water  hougets,  or,  two  and  one."  Some 
of  our  readers  may  not  recognize  these  her- 
aldic hougets.  The  word  means  water- bag, 
and  may  be  nearly  expressed  in  modem  Eng- 
lish by  bucket.  The  etymology  thus  sug- 
gested for  Bugg  is  not  happy.  *T\a  as  far- 
fetched as  the  etymology  of  Maynard^  sug- 
gested by  a  noble  Viscount's  motto,  Manus 
justa  nardus,  which  is  found  under  a  shield 
bearing  three  hands.  Maynard  is  au  old 
Anglo-Saxon  name,  corresponding  to  the  Ger- 
man Meinhart,  and  has  nothirg  to  do  with 
either  hand  or  ointment  Malmaynes  is  hap- 
pier when  he  charges  his  heral^dic  shield  with 
three  sinister  hands  couped. 

The  etymological  blunders  and  false  sug- 
gestions, as  to  names,  which  occur  in  sueh 
canting  arms,  would  fill  a  volume.  Ayscough 
is  made  to  bear  three  asses !  and  Pell  and 
Pelham,  pelicans !  Starkie,  a  stork !  and  Beek- 
ford,  a  mere  Saxon  name,  like  the  preceding 
ones,  uses  as  a  crest  a  stork,  holding  a  fish  in 
his  strong  beak  {bee  fort!),  Seimtl  per- 
sons of  purely  English  names,  Harris  and 
Harrison,  have  borne  as  arms  the  hedge- 
hog ;  alludiDg  to  the  French  Aeriuon,  as  if,  for- 
sooth, the  names  Harris  and  Harrison  were 
of  foreign,  and  not  of  English  growth.  Sir 
James  Harris  so  bore  "  as.  a  chevron  ermi- 
noise  between  three  hedgehogs  or./*  and  also 
used  the  hedgehog  as  his  crest.  The  four 
hedgehogs  are  now  inherited  by  his  grandson, 
the  present  Earl  of  Malmesbury.  An  elder 
member  of  the  same  numerous  family  of  the 
sons  of  our  English  Harry,  suggested  an 
equally  recondite  etymology  of  tne  surname 
Harrison,  by  bearing  as  his  arms* "  a  hare 
by  a  sheaf  of  rye  in  the  ran."  (Camden, 
Remaines),  p.  166,  ed.  1614. 
We  must  speak  of  another  little  creature 
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which  Evans  mentionB  before  Justice  Shallow. 
*'The  dozen  hwei  do  become  an  old  toat 
well :  it  agrees  well  passant :  it  is  a  familiar 
beast  to  man,  and  signifies  lore."  Now  the 
name  Lucy  was  Louty^  as  some  folks  mis- 
called it  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  we  thick 
that  the  word  Zt/a  in  Lusborough,  and  in 
other  names  found  in  old  Anglo-Saxon  char- 
ters, has  been  equally  misunderstood  to  mean 
/t»,  pediculos.  Let  us  see  over  how  wide  an 
area  names  containing  this  word  hu  are  now 
found  to  extend.  TfcKB  surnames  Lo9,  Loth, 
Losse^  Lush,  Lushy,  Luseott,  Ltueambe,  Lm- 
tembarauph,  Lushinfftan^  and  a  fe«r  others, 
must  follow  the  etymological  fate  of  the 
existing  names  of  places  mvolving  this  lus. 
They  are  as  follows :  Lusby,  Luscombe,  Lush- 
eott,  Lushill,  Lustead ;  the  parish  of  Loo$e ; 
the  hundred  of  Loes,  contained  in  the  deanery 
of  Loose  ;  the  hundred  of  Loasebarrow,  and 
Luxborouffh  or  Laxborou^h,*  all  in  England; 
Lus8  in  Scotland ;  and  Lush  and  Lushmagh 
in  Ireland.  The  existence  of  such  words  as 
names  of  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  England,  sugt^ts  for  them  all  a 
common  origin  of  the  first  syllable.  That 
common  origin  cannot  be  Saxon.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  Gaelic.  Lus  is  sttU  pre- 
served in  the  Oaelio  of  Ireland,  and  in  that 
of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  means 
ioeed,  herb,  plants  flower.  Some  names  of 
places  in  England  are  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  charters,  and  in  modern  times,  com- 
pounded of  words  denoting,  not  merely  spe- 
cific plants,  as  Fern,  Rush,IUed^  Sedge,  Moss, 
but  of  the  generic  word  for  herbs  or  weeds, 
as  Wyriden,  WyrtwaLf  On  these  data,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  above  names  of  persons 
and  places  are  all  equally  derivable  from  the 
Gaelic  lus,  and  may  therefore  be  added  to 
the  small  list  of  words  still  found  in  England, 
and  best  explained  by  the  Gaelic  language. 

The  combination  of  Gaelic  and  Danish  in 
Lunby,  and  of  Gaelic  and  Saxon  in  some  of 
the  other  words,  may  be  compared  with  the 
combination  of  British  and  Saxon  in  Nant- 
tffieh,  and  in  the  proper  name  Nanton.  The 
word  Nant  (a  ravine,  a  mountain  torrent,  a 
brook)  enters  into  the  coni position  of  the 
names  of  many  places  in  Wales  and  in  France. 

The  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms  fur- 
nish a  considerable  variety  of  names  to  the 


•    M 


Lushebarghs  sIum  LuxemburghM"  was  the 
name  of  pieces  of  base  mooej  coined  at  "Lushe- 
bargh  :"  see  SUt,  26.  Ed.  8,  st.  6.  c.  2.  Lord  Coke's 
ooiLmeDtarj,  and  the  prologue  to  the  Monk's  tale  in 
Chancer. 

f  Similarly  we  haye   Wottedey,    WartUy,  and 
probably  Wordsworth, 


lords  of  the  creation.  A  few  instances  of 
this  will  suffice.  To  represent  the  mineral 
kingdom,  we  may  noromate  Bishop  Jewd^ 
Mr.  Steele,  and  Mr.  Salt;  as  well  as  tho 
mineral  treasures  which  the  German  emperor, 
Ferdinand  II.,  was  said  to  possess  in  his  three 
lofty  mountains,  Questen&er^,  Werden6er^» 
and  Eggen&fr^;  and  his  three  precious  stones, 
Dietrichffftn,  Lichtens/etn,  and  Wa1Ien«/«iii« 
Prussia,  in  the  time  of  her  greatest  need, 
found  such  treasures  in  her  Harden&er</  and 
Stein,  The  present  King  of  Prussia  has  a 
Stahl  in  his  ministry.  In  England  our  me- 
tallic treasures  are  called  to  mind  by  Geld 
and  Goldsmith,*  Silver,  Lead,  Leadbeater, 
BrasSy  and  Brassier  ;  by  Money,  and  even  by 
many  coins,  such  as  Groat  or  Grote,  Penny 
(with  Pennyman,  Hawkepenny,  and  other 
similar  derivatives),  Twopenny,  ITalfpenny, 
Farthing,  These  latter  names  deserve  to^ 
compared  with  the  (rerroan  Shelling,  GrosehU^ 
Heller,  and  Pfennig,  Perhaps  some  of  our 
existing  Marks,  Nobles,  kth^  Angels  mvij  have 
their  origin  m  the  metallic  currency  of  a  for* 
mer  age. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  presents,  as  a  rep- 
resentative peer,  Archibald  John  Primrose^ 
Earl  of  Rosebery ;  and  as  commoners,  Lilly^ 
the  English  grammarian,  and  Roses  in  great 
abundance.  In  every  country  of  Europe  the 
Rose  has  given  its  name,  not  merely  to  pretty 
women,  such  as  fair  Rosamund,  Rose  Brad- 
wardine,  and  many  a  French  Rosine,  and 
German  Roschen,  but  to  numerous  families. 
Sir  George  Rose  in  London,  and  Professor 
Rose  m  Berlin,  bear  a  surname  now  common 
in  England  and  Germany ;  and  which  equallv 
belongs  to  France  and  Italy,  to  the  Spanish 
and  Scandinavian  peninsulas,  to  Wallachia 
and  Poland,  and  probably  at  the  present  day 
to  Russia.  In  the  case  of  the  Roses  of  Po* 
land,  the  name  must  have  been  taken  from 
the  roses  which  they  bore  in  their  coat  of 
arras  long  before  they  had  the  name.-  The 
Griffons,  Oxenstiems,  and  other  Polish  fami- 
lies, must  also  have  taken  their  names  from 
the  arms  which  they  severally  bore  long  be- 
fore hereditary  surnames  were  known  in  theur 
country.  Sometimes  this  surname,  Rose^mBj 
have  originated  in  a  woman's  name ;  and  in 
such  cases  comes  indirectly  only  from  the 
flower.  Our  old  forest  trees  have  given  their 
names  to  families  of  Ash,  Oak,  Mm,  Beeeh^ 
Birch,  Alder,  Elder,  Aspen,  Poplar,  Mapk^ 
Hazel,  The  Willow  appears  m  Willoughby  ; 
the  lime-tree  in  Lind,  Lindley,  and  Lindsey ; 


*  **  Anrifaber,"  ooonra  freqaently  as  a  snmame  ift 
tlM  Fine  Boils  in  the  time  of  £ing  John. 
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the  aloe  in  5/010,  Slowbum^  and  Sloeombe  : 
Sips  and  Haws,  in  HipsUy,  Hippesley,  Haw- 
doUf  and  Hawley :  the  Thorn  in  many  com- 
pQiiiids  ;  and  the  Pine  in  one  solitary  name, 
although  the  Fir  and  Larch  do  not  appear. 
It  is  remarkable,  as  Dr.  Leo  has  observed, 
that  in  the  names  of  places  found  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  charters,  no  mention  should 
occur  of  a  singW  species  of  Pinus  or  Abies. 

The  Germans  have  both  FichU  and  von 
der  Tann  as  surnames.  Some  herbs  and 
grasses  which  are  found  in  surnames  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  Caerse^  cress  (nas- 
turtium) is  apparent  in  Cressey,  Cresacre, 
Creslow,  Cressingham^  Cresswell^  and  Cres- 
wick.  From  fruit,  and  fruit  trees,  we  have 
the  family  names  of  Apple  and  Pear,  Cherry 
and  Peachy  Crab  and  Crabtree,  Plum  and 
Plumtree;  but  Apricot  and  Nectarine^  Straw- 
b0rg  and  Raspberry^  atlU  belong  to  Pomona 
only. 

Cereals  have  long  flourished  in  WTieat, 
Wheaton,  and  Whately ;  in  Bere,  the  old 
name  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn's  family ;  in 
some  derivatives  -from  this  old  name  already 
mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  Bear,  in  Oates, 
and  in  Riley  and  Sycro/t.  Though  our 
Beans  cannot  be  compared  with  the  great 
Fabian  house,  or  wilh  the  Piso^  the  Cicero,  or 
the  Lentulus  of  Rome,  yet  Bean  and  Pease, 
and  Peascod,  have  at  least  great  antiquity  in 
Europe,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  as  sur- 
names to  found  families.  The  great  tribe  of 
the  Potato  having  immigrated  into  the  Old 
World  since  surnames  became  hereditary, 
have  been  obliged  to  keep  their  name  to  them- 
selves ;  and,  unlike  Pepper,  Peppercorn,  and 
other  foreigners,  have  not  succeeded  in  be- 
Btowing  their  name  upon  a  single  English 
family.  In  this  they  resemble  the  Physician 
and  the  Surgeon  ;  who,  for  centuries  now 
past,  have  been  unable  to  take  their  phce  in 
the  family  nomenclature  of  England,  by  the 
side  of  those  elder  branches  of  the  descend- 
ants of  ^sculapius,  the  Leach  and  the  Pothe- 
ceity. 

YII.  The  seventh  class  consists  of  names 
derived  from  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Man, 
in  choosing  his  family  names,  has  not  confin- 
ed himself  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  this  visi- 
ble created  world.  To  enlarge  his  vocabu- 
lary "  he  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  space 
and  time,*'  and  ventured  to  adopt  names  tak- 
en from  the  whole  hierarchy  of  Heaven.  Not 
content,  as  the  ancient  Pagans  were,  with  de- 
rivative names,  such  as  Apollonius  from 
Apollo,  Po^ncfontte^  from  Poseidon,  Athenoeus 
from  Athene,  Demetrius  from  Demeter,  the 
Christians  of  the  middle  ages  assumed,  as 


their  surnames,  the  very  name  of  God  the 
Father,  the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  those 
of  eminent  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  church. 
Among  other  such  names,  the  Germans  and 
the  French  have  Herrgott  and  Heiland,  Dieu^ 
St.  Sauveur,  St.  Antoine,  St.  Ange.  More 
southern  countries  have  I)e  Jesus,  De  Santa 
Maria,  and  even  Jesus  Maria,  as  surnames. 
A  German,  Herrgott,  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a  learned  genealo^cal  work,and  Col- 
onel Dieu  has  been  actively  engaged  in  giv- 
ing his  professional  aid  to  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  now  at  war  with  Russia. 

In  England,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
classical  mythology  oC  Greece  and  Rome  have 
not  bestowed  their  names  on  men.*  Even  in 
Italy,  where  per  Baeco  !  is  still  a  common 
oath,  and  where  classical  names  were  fre- 
quently assumed  in  the  16th  century,  but 
few  names  have  been  taken  from  the  ancient 
classical  mythology.  Our  Bacchus  has  an  in- 
disputable, and  at  the  same  time  truly  indi- 
genous, origin  :  it  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
Bakehouse.  So  Malthouse  has  been  changed 
into  Mallhus,  Dovehouse  into  Duffus^  J^ffU 
house  into  Loftus^  and  Barkhouse  into  Barkus, 

But  although  our  nomenclature  has  not 
borrowed  from  the  mythology  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  yet  before  the  Conquest  names  were 
bestowed  in  England,  involving  those  of  the 
Supreme  Deity,  and  of  inferior  members  of 
the  eelestial  hierarchy  of  the  popular  faith. 
Some  of  the  oldest  words  now  used  as  sur- 
names in  England,  were  proper  names  during 
centuries  of  that  pagan  and  early  christian 
period.  Goddard,  Godfrey,  and  Godwin,  be- 
long to  this  class.  Inferior  persons  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  old  Northern  mythology  are 
found  in  other  proper  names,  which  are  per- 
petuated in  existing  English  surnames  ;  for 
instance,  Os  is  found  in  the  following  deriva- 
tives,— O&bert,  Oswin,  Osborne,  Osgood,  Os- 
Wian,  Osmond,  Oswald,  Oswell.  The  sur- 
name Godsall,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  its 
origin  in  a  word  of  very  high  antiquity,  has 
been  supposed  to  come  from  an  oath  *'  By 
God's  80ul,^^  used  in  England  after  the  Con- 
quest.f  We  have  no  doubt  that  Godsall  is 
from  Godschalk.  The  latter  syllable,  schalk, 
is  servus,  servant  or  attendant.  The  words 
marshall  in  England,  marechal   in  French, 

*  Probably  Profeisor  Pallas  owed  hit  name  to  a 
oomiptioD  of  Palast  or  some  other  northern  aonrce, 
and  not  to  Pallas  Athene. 

f  Lower,  vol.  i.  p.  288,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Edward  III.  used  on  hia  ahield  and  anrooat,  the 
motto, 

"Hay,  hay,  the  wythe  iwan, 
By  Oode'%  wul  I  am  thy  man." 
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mariscalco  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  have  an 
analoj^ous  origin  from  the  old  High  German 
•*  marah  scale,  caballarius."  Oodsall,  there- 
fore, has  the  same  meaning  as  th^  common 
Arahic  name  Ahd-Allah,  servant  of  God. 
Among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.the  word 
Abdy  or  servant,  is  thus  used  in  names,  not 
only  in  composition  with  Allah,  hut  in  com- 
position with  any  of  the  adjectives  which  ex- 
?ress  the  special  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
hus  we  have  Abdel-JCader,  servant  of  the 
Almighty,  AbdelMedschid,  servant  of  the 
worthy  of  glory. 

Such  a  compound  name  is  also  common 
among  the  Hindoos.  Durga-dasa,  (servant 
of  Durea),  Kali-dasa^  Oangad^sa,  Nando- 
dasa,  Rama-dasa,  (fee.  Sometimes  the  very 
names  of  Krishna^  Rama,  Siva,  <fec.,  are 
bestowed  on  Hindoo  children,  from  a  belief 
that  a  repetition  of  the  names  of  the  gods 
is  meritorious,  **  and  operates  like  fire  in  con- 
suming sin."  The  established  epithets  of  the 
different  deities  of  the  Hindoo  mythology 
are  bestowed  with  equal  liberality  as  names  : 
for  instance,  Oadddhara,  **  the  mace-holder," 
an  epithet  of  Krishna ;  GanffUdhara,  "  the 
holder  of  Ganga,"  an  epithet  of  Siva.  •*  The 
Ganges  in  its  descent  first  alighted  on  the 
head  of  Siva,  and  continued  for  some  time 
entangled  in  his  hair." 

One  of  the  days  of  the  week,  Wednuday, 
is  named  from  the  old  god  Odin  or  Woden, 
and  his  name  is  still  found  in  that  of  many 
nlaces  in  England  ;  one  of  tbfm,  W6dnes- 
oearg,  became  Wanborough,  A  correspond- 
ing existing  surname  is  Wamhraugh.  Wish 
k  the  English  form  of  one  of  the  names  of 
Odin  (Kemble,  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  345),  and 
several  names  of  places  in  England  appear 
to  be  compounded  with  this  name.  The 
surname  Wisharl  may  also  have  been  formed 
from  it. 

Thor,  from  whom  we  have  Thursday,  k 
found  plainly  enough  in  many  existing  sur- 
names derived  from  localities.  To  compare 
with  the  Scandinavian  Thonoaldsen,  we  have 
our  surnames  Thmeshy,  Thurhno,  Thursby, 
Homerton,  and  ITamerton* 

The  ancient  proper  name  Frewin,  it  ill 
preserved  as  a  surname,  is  manifestly  as  old 
as  the  worship  of  Fred.  Frewin  corre- 
sponds entirely  in  form  with  Godwin 
and  Oswin.  We  have  obtained  from  the 
tame  worship  not  only  the  name  of  our 
Friday,  but  that  of  Fridaythorpe,  a  place 

*  Earner  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  Thor 
was  known  in  GermaDj.  J.  Gnmn,  Deufehe 
Mythologie,  p.  UO. 


in  Yorkshire.  Two  other  places  named  from 
Fred  are  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters  of 
the  tenth  century. 

Saturday  is  so  called  from  the  god  Sa$' 
tere,  whose  name  is  retained  by  several  local- 
ities  in  England.  An  English  surname  de« 
rived  from  one  of  such  localilies,  is  Saiher- 
thwaiie,  sometimes  spelt  Satterlhwaite. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Oodsall  does 
not  involve  any  oath,  yet  the  ancient  name 
Rigod,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  re« 
ceiver's  habit  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain» 
"  for  so  (Bigod)  the  Frenchmen  called  the 
Normans,*  because  at  every  other  word  they 
would  swear  by  God.*'  (Camden.)  So  in 
modern  times  Frenchmen  have  sometimes 
replaced  the  ordinary  generic  name  of  *'  Jean 
Bull"  by  •*  Jean  Gottamr 

Some  other  old  English,  and  at  least 
analogous  names,  may  have  had  a  like  origin 
with  Bigod,  Padew  and  Pardoe,  Godbody, 
Olyfader,  Bodkin,\  Blood  and  DeatKi^, 
Among  surnames  of  the  class  now  under 
consideration,  we  have  in  England  St,  John 
and  St.  Ledger,  which,  as  if  ashamed  of  so 
using  such  names,  we  corrupt  in  pronuncia- 
tion into  Sinjohn  and  Silleger,  When  the 
old  surname  bad  the  prefix  de,  as  in  dt  Saint 
Pierre  or  de  Sainte  Pelaye,  it  denoted  a 
mere  locality,  and  was  not  more  profane  than 
such  local  names  as  St.  James'  Park  or 
St.  John's  Wood. 

YIU.  The  above  classes  contain  the  bulk 
of  the  names  now  in  use  in  England  ;  there 
remains  only  one  considerable  class  on  which 
we  have  not  touched.  It  is  the  class  of  dif« 
ferent  foreign  names  which,  at  varioua 
epochs  since  the  Conquest,  have  been  \m^ 
ported  into  England  by  immigrants,  not  only 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  from  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  out  different  epochs  at  each  of 
which  the  greatest  influx  of  such  foreigners  in- 
to England  has  taken  place.  The  first  of  such 
epochs  was  under  the  Plantagenet  dynasty^ 
when  the  intercourse  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  England  and  those  of  the  continental 
possessions  of  the  English  monarchs,  was  ao 
considerable.  Most  places  in  Normandy 
had  given  rise  to  surnames  in  England  from 
the  time  of  the   Conquest.      From  other 

*  Compare  Wace,  Roman  de  Ron,  vol.  ii.  p  71. 
Molt  out  FniDceie  "  Normanz  Uidiz,  £  de  mefaia  • 
de  mediz,  Sovent  lor  dient  reproviere,  B  elaimeat 
higoz  et  drascbiere.** 

f  Contracted  from  the  aeoond  word  in  the  oatfa 
OoM-hodikin, 

X  From  the  oaths  ^B'hlood,  (God's  blood),  and 
i6f  dMb  (Ged'fe  death.) 
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places  were  received,  in  the  coarse  of  eeo- 
tnries,  not  only  innumerable  individual 
names,  but  national  ones,  such  as  Akjfian, 
Almayne,  Dalmaine,  Janeway  (Genoa), 
Bret^  Britain,  Burpin,  Burgoyne^  Dane, 
Flanders,  Fleming,  Franceis,  Oaekin,  Oae' 
eoyne,  Hanway  (Hainault),  Norman,  Pick" 
ard  (Picard),*  Lambert,  Lombard,  Loring 
(Lothringer),  Pdtebin, Sterling  (Easterlinff), 
Wallis,  Walsh,  Wales,  Scot,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land,  Baden,  Holland,  Schweitzer,  France, 
Spain,  Poland,  Polack,  Finn,  Phinn.  Such 
words  plainly  indicate  the  countries  from 
which  the  nominal  founders  of  the  families 
came. 

Of  the  above  names  a  few  occur  in  the 
Domesday  survey,  more  are  found  under  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  and  some 
are  of  comparatively  recent  importation. 
Thus,  to  bestow  upon  the  foreigner  the  mere 
name  of  his  nation,  was  not  perhaps  at  any 
time  veiy  complimentary  on  the  part  of  the 
proud  islanders  who  received  him  among 
them.  It  is  thus  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans used  commonly  to  designate  their 
slaves.  Davus  or  Syrus,  Thrax  or  Oeta, 
Phryx  or  Lydus.  Sometimes  each  was 
called  by  a  name  very  common  in  his  own 
country ;  a  Phrygian,  Manes  or  Midas,  a 
Paphlagonian,  Tibius,  a  Syrian,  Dama, 

German  names  of  recent  importation  are 
quite  numerous  enough,  in  London  alone,  to 
admit  of  a  classification  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  made  of  English  surnames.  Of 
such  German  names,  derived  from  localities 
only,  a  long  catalogue  might  be  made.  The 
termination  in  er  denotes  sometimes  locality, 
as  in  Hamberger,  Bamburger,  ShremelUr,  and 
Schneeberger ;  sometimes  an  occupation, 
as  in  Bauer,  Cramer,  Koehler,  Koeher, 
Sehleiermacher. 

The  directories  of  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool show  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  sur- 
names found  in  both  those  places  have  an 
Irish,  or  Scottish,  or,  at  the  latter  place  a 
Welsh  origin.  At  the  former  place  are  many 
recently  imported  from  Germany.  The 
names  of  shopkeepers  in  some  streets  in  Lon- 
don, prove  how  large  are  the  additions  which 
the  London  **  Onomasticon  *'  is  now  receiving 
from  different  continental  sources.f 

»  "Edward  IV.,  as  I  have  heard,"  says  Camden, 
"loving  some  whose  name  was  Picard,  would  of- 
ten tell  them  that  he  loved  them  well,  hut  not  their 
names,  whereupon  some  of  them  changed  their 
names." 

t  In  Regent  street  alone  there  is  an  enoromns 

1>roportion  of  foreign  names  nearly  all  very  recent- 
y  imported  into  England.    Maurigyt  Roux,  Fer- 
raro,  Du  Barry,  ArtaSf  Nowra,  Mina,  Claudet^ 


Occarionally  the  foreign  name  is  dropped 
altogether.  Thus  the  German  ^ifn  has 
been  known  to  become  the  stem  from  which 
English  Littles  have  sprung.  Sometimes 
the  Anglicising  process  is  effected  by  corrup- 
tion of  the  original  name  into  an  ESnglish  word 
of  similar  sound ;  thus  Tolner  became  Turner 
in  the  case  of  an  organ  maker,  who  at 
his  death  was  described  as  ''  Henry  Tolner, 
alias  Turner,  buried  Sept.  9,  1730,''  and 
whose  son,  called  Turner  only,  was  after- 
wards organist  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. A  Dutchman,  Groenvelt,  for  many 
years  university  printer  at  Cambridge,  Angli- 
cised his  name  to  Crownfield,  which  was 
afterwards  borne  by  his  son,  vice-president 
of  Queen's  College  in  that  university.  An 
ingenious  whitesmith,  a  native  of  Lausanne, 
called  GracoPj  and  who  hardly  spoke  Eng- 
lish, "  translated  his  uncouth  French  name, 
which  few  could  pronounce,"  into  Jackson, 
which  name  alone  was  used  by  his  descend- 
ants. 

It  is  munly  in  London  and  in  a  few  large 
commercial  places,  that  this  great  recent  in- 
flux of  foreigners  is  found.  The  family  no- 
menclature of  country  districts  has  but  slightly 
changed  since  the  revolution  of  1088.  The 
sources  of  personal  surnames  throughout  all 
England,  town  and  country,  are,  however,  as 
we  have  seen,  numerous  and  varied  ;  and  the 
multifarious  origin  of  such  surnames  corre- 
sponds in  some  degree  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Many  centuries  have  passed 
since  the  ancient  Norman,  and  the  more  re- 
cent Saxon  surnames,  had  equally  become 
hereditary ;  and  although  existing  surnames 
may  still  indicate,  to  the  intelligent,  a  diver- 
sity of  station  and  origin  among  their  first 
bearers,  yet  that  diversity  has  long  ceased  to 
be  of  any  practical  importance. 

We  regret  that  neither  time  nor  space  will 
allow  us  now  to  compare  the  history  of  sur- 
names in  Ireland  and  in  the  Scottish  high- 
lands, with  that  of  surnames  in  England ; 
possibly  we  may  recur  to  the  subject  at  some 
future  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  closing  our 
survey  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  English 
family  nomenclature,  we  cannot  help  feeling 

Oro9Jean,  "  Vieyres  and  Hepingon,"  Defriet,  **  Aur 
bert  and  Klafienberger,^^  "  SchoU  A  Co.,"  DuvdUr 
roy,  Akerman,  EuderSf  Oantier,  Isidore,  BaiUiere, 
Baumgart,  Nevers,  Zeprinee,  jffelbronner,  Dudos, 
OatUie,  Lecomie,  Losaaa,  Aemr,  Verey,  Barnn,  Smr 
ary,  Armand,  Sanguinetti,  Driou,  Barbe,  Noreki^ 
TJiierry,  "  Fosset  and  Wenkheimr  Jugla,  Le  Boy, 
Jlenneman,  Petit,  Dehaeker,  Forrer,  Lehoeq,  Marion, 
Futvoye,  "  Piver  and  Latiwergnat*^  Juilien,  Houhig- 
ant,  Catirique,  Rossi,  Viault,  Beyer^  MtAeri,  Leron. 
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that  we  liave  been,  to  some  extent,  noting 
the  various  sources  from  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  received  its  full  and  mature 
growth,  and  has  been  enabled  to  go  forth 
eon'quering  and  to  conquer  a  new  hemisphere 
and  a  southern  world.  In  the  course  of  an- 
other century  that  great  race,  extending  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  laying  sure  foun- 
dations of  free  institutions  in  new  worlds,  will 
have  planted  there  every  class  of  surnames 
that  took  root  in  England  between  the  con- 
quest of  1066  and  the  revolution  of  1688. 


Such  names  have  already  spread  with  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  they  will  soon  be  diffused 
throughout  the  Australian  continent.  We 
hardly  need  apologize  to  our  readers  for  in- 
viting them,  as  we  have  done,  to  survey  in 
some  detail  the  varied  sources  of  that  Eng- 
lish family  nomenclature  which  is  destined  to 
spread  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  whole 
world. 
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A  BOOK,  written  by  Ivan  Tourghenief,  was 
published  at  Moskow  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-two,  of  course  in  Russian,  and  has 
since  been  translated  into  English  as  Russian 
Ufe  in  the  Interior,  or  the  Experiences  of  a 
Sportsman ;  and  into  French  under  the  mod- 
Hied  title  of  M^moires  d*un  Seigneur  Russe. 
We  have  juet  laid  down  the  latter  version, 
and  are  so  impressed  with  the  truthfulness  of 
ha  delineations,  that  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion arises  to  scatter  broadcast,  by  means  of 
our  columns,  a  few  of  the  sketches  which  it 
gives  of  Russian  life.  Some  of  these  are 
touching  groups,  making  us  conscious,  after 
all,  of  the  bond  of  common  brotherhood 
which  urges  us  individually  to  fraternize 
with  individual  members  even  of  a  hostile 
nation.  Other  scenes  are  simply  astounding, 
compelling  us  to  lift  our  hands  and  eyes  m 
wonder  that  such  monstrous  things  should 
be  possible  in  a  land  which  protests  that  it 
is  eminently  a  member  of  true  Christendom. 
But  the  whole  series  of  pictures,great  andsmall, 
confirm  the  accounts  previously  current  of 
the  barbaric  civilization,  the  feudal  tyranny, 
and  the  many  instances  of  personal  merit 
which  characterize  the  muliitudinous  nation 
that  bows  itself  down  and  is  irresponsibly 
driven  before  him  by  the  world's  arch-enemy, 
.flie  Bmperor  Nicholas. 
^'  Although  the  volume  is  written  in  a  form 
^at  miffht  seem  to  denote  a  highly  artificial 
mode  of  composition  (for  it  consists  of  twen- 


ty-two chapters,  each  complete  in  itself,  like 
articles  that  might  appear  in  the  pages  of 
/this  journal,  ana  sometimes  contains  minute 
descriptions  that  remind  us  of  Balzac's  most 
finished  pictures),  on  reading  it,  the  effect 
produced  is  rather  that  of  listening  to  an 
eloquent  improvisitore,  or  Red  Indian  orator, 
than  of  perusing  the  work  of  a  practiced 
writer.  M.  Tourghenief  is  familiar  with  na- 
ture, loves  her,  courts  her  in  her  coyest  mo- 
menta, and  often  betrays  the  secret  charm  of 
out-door  life  with  a  passionate  warmth  that 
would  do  honor^to  Audubon  himself;  while 
his  social  position  as  a  b&rine,  or  territorial 
lord,  enables  him  to  give  us  traits  of  Russian 
high  life  with  the  same  readiness  that  his 
sportsmanship  introduces  him  to  the  raterior 
of  rustic  huts.  The  writer  is  unpracticed,  in- 
experienced, new :  and  his  random  leaves, 
thrown  out  from  time  to  time  in  a  Moscovian 
literary  periodical,  excited  attention  by  their 
truth  and  freshness.  United,  they  prove  to 
constitute  one  of  those  bold,  popular  volumes, 
which  reflect  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  and 
which  succeed,  making  their  way  to  the  hearts 
of  all,  because  the  national  mind  volunteers 
itself  as  their  instigator,  accomplice,  and 
judge.  M.  Tourghenief  shall  speak  for  him- 
self in  an  eminently  suggestive  visit  to  a 
neighbor. 

About  twenty  versts  from  my  estate,  he 
writes,  there  resides  an  ex-officer  of  the 
Guards,  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  with 
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whom  I  am  acquainted.  His  name  is  Areadi 
Pavlytch  P6enotcbkine.  His  domain  has 
the  advantage  over  mine,  in  being,  amongst 
other  things,  well  stocked  with  game.  The 
house  in  which  my  friend  P^ootchkine  re- 
sides was  built  after  the  plans  of  a  French 
architect ;  his  people,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  are  olad  in  liveries  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish style.  He  gives  excellent  dinners.  He 
receives  you  in  the  most  amiable  manner — 
and  with  all  that;  you  do  not  visit  him  with 
hearty  goodwill.  He  is  fond  of  the  prudent 
and  the  positive :  he  has  received  a  perfect 
education,  has  served  in  tbe  army,  has  re- 
ceived the  polish  of  high  society,  and  at  pres- 
ent devotes  his  attention,  with  marked  suc- 
cess, to  matters  of  rural  economy.  Areadi 
Pavlytch,  according  to  his  own  proper  state- 
ment, is  severe,  but  just ;  he  watches  closely 
over  the  welfare  of  his  vassals,  and  if  he 
chastises  them,  it  is  the  best  proof  of  his  af- 
fection lor  them.  "They  are  creatures 
whom  you  must  treat  exactly  like  children," 
he  says  on  such  occasions ;  *<  for  in  fact  they 
are  grown-up  children,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
we  must  not  forget  to  bear  that  in  mind.''  As 
to  himself,  when  he  happens  to  be  placed  in 
what  he  calls  the  sad  necessity  of  acting  rigor- 
ously, he  abstains  from  any  abrupt  or  angry 
movement,  or  even  from  raising  his  voice :  he 
simply  extends  his  forefinger,  and  says  coldly 
to  the  culprit,  "  I  begged  you,  my  dear  man, 
to  do  so  and  so,"  or,  ^*  What  is  the  matter 
with  you,  my  friend  ?  Recollect  yourself," 
His  teeth  are  slightly  clenched  ;  his  mouth 
contracts  imperceptibly,  and  that  is  all. 

He  is  above  the  middle  height,  well-made 
and  very  good  looking ;  he  takes  the  greatest 
care  of  his  hands  and  nails ;  bis  cheeks  and 
lips  are  resplendent  with  health.  He  laughs 
frankly  and  heartily.  He  dresses  with  infinite 
taste.  He  procures  a  great  quantity  of 
French  books  and  publications  of  all  kinds, 
without  being  a  great  reader  the  more  for 
that,  and  it  is  as  much  as  he  has  done  if  he 
has  got  to  the  end  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
He  is  an  excellent  partner  at  cards.  In 
short,  Areadi  Pavlytch  passes  for  a  highly 
civilized  gentleman,  and,  with  mothers  who 
have  daughters  to  marry,  for  one  of  the  most 
desirable  matches  in  our  whole  "govern- 
ment." The  ladies  are  mad  after  him,  and, 
ahove  all  things,  extol  his  manners.  He  is 
admirably  reserved,  and  has  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent ;  never  has  he  been  mixed  up  in 
any  current  bit  of  gossip.  He  spends  his 
winters  at  St.  Petersburg.  His  house  is 
marvellously  well  managed ;  the  very  coach- 
men have  felt  his  influence  so  eompktelyc 


that  ihey  not  only  clean  their  hameas  and 
dust  theur  armiaks,  but  they  carry  their  re- 
finement so  far  as  to  wash  their  faces  every 
day,  including,  the  back  of  their  ears  and 
neck.  Areadi  Pavlytch's  people  have  a 
somewhat  downcast  look ;  but  in  our  darling 
Russia  it  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  mo- 
roseness  from  mere  sleepy  headed  ness. 

Areadi  Pavlytch  has  a  soft  and  unctuous 
way  of  speaking;  he  cuts  up  his  phrases 
with  frequent  pauses,  and  voluptuously 
strains  every  word,  curling  it  between  his 
puffed-up  moustachios.  He  is  fond  of  season- 
ing his  dialogue  with  French  expressions, 
such  as  "  Mais  c'est  im  payable  !  Mats  com- 
ment done !"  In  spite  of  all  that,  he  has  no 
attractions  for  me ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
game  of  his  woods  and  heaths,  and  fields,  the 
probability  is  that  we  should  forget  each 
other. 

Notwithstanding  the  slight  sympathy  which 
I  entertain  for  Areadi  Pavlytch,  I  once  hap- 
pened to  pass  the  night  at  his  house.  Early 
the  next  morning  I  had  the  horses  put  to  my 
caleche,  but  he  would  not  allow  me  to  leave 
till  I  had  breakfast  in  the  English  style,  and 
he  dragged  me  into  his  cabinet.  We  had 
tea,  outlets,  poached  eggs,  butter,  honey, 
Swiss  cheese,  and  so  on.  Two  white-gloved 
valets,  silently,  and  with  the  greatest  prompt- 
ness, anticipated  our  slightest  wishes.  We 
were  seated  upon  a  Persian  divan, — Areadi 
Pavlytch,  in  a  heterogeneous  Oriental  cos- 
tume, sipped  his  tea,  nibbled  a  bit  of  somA* 
thing,  smiled,  looked  at  his  nails,  smoked, 
tucked  a  cushion  under  his  arm,  and  appear^ 
ed  in  the  main  to  be  in  excellent  good  temper. 
He  soon  made  a  serious  attack  upon  the  cut- 
lets and  the  cheese ;  and,  after  having  work- 
ed away  at  them  like  a  man,  he  poured  him- 
self out  a  glass  of  red  wine,  raised  it  to  his 
lips,  and  knitted  his  brows. 

''  Why  has  this  wine  not  been  warmed  ?" 
he  drily  asked  of  one  of  the  valets,  who  be- 
came confused,  turned  pale,  and  stood  like  a 
statue.  **  I  just  ask  you  that  question,  my 
dear  fellow,"  continued  the  young  Seigneuo 
staring  at  the  poor  man  with  wide-open  eyes. 
The  only  motion  the  culprit  made  was  a 
slight  twisting  of  the  napkin  which  he  held 
in  his  hand.  Under  the  weight  of  fascination, 
he  was  unable  to  utter  a  syllable.  Areadi 
Pavlytch  lowered  his  forehead,  and  continu- 
ed to  gaze  thoughtfully,  but  covertly,  at  his 
victim. 

*'  I  best  your  pardon,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said 
to  me  with  an  amiable  smile,  laying  his  hand 
CabOhU^  on  my  knee.    Ho  again'  gave  tho 
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Well  I  go  !**  be  said  at  last,  raising  his 
eyebrows,  and  touching  the  spring  of  a  small 
alarum  bell,  which  was  followed  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  stout,  brown  faced  man,  with  a 
low  forehead  and  bloodshot  eyes. 

*'  Gfet  matters  readv  for  Fedor/'  said  Ar- 
cadi  Pavlytch,  with  increasing  lacooism,  and 
in  a  state  of  perfect  self-command. 

The  thickset  man  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 
No  doubt  the  correction  for  which  he  had 
received  the  order  was  duly  adminbtered  to 
the  delinquent  servant-man. 

'*  This  is  one  of  the  annoyances  of  country 
life,"  said  Arcadi,  in  laughing  mood.  "  But 
where  are  you  going  to  ?  Slop,  stop  1  sit 
down  here." 

**  No,  indeed  ;  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you. 
It  is  getting  late." 

**  To  go  shooting  ?  Always  shooting  I 
'TIS  quite  a  passion  with  you.  In  which  di- 
rection do  you  propose  to  start  ?" 

** Forty  vents  off;  to  Reabovo." 

'*  To  Reabovo !  But  then  I  will  accompa- 
ny you.  Reabovo  is  only  ^ve  versts  from 
my  estate  of  Chipilovka,  and  I  have  been  in- 
tending to  go  there  for  some  time  past.  Till 
to-day,  I  have  not  had  a  moment  at  liberty. 
It  is  a  lucky  accident.  You  can  shoot  at 
your  heart's  content  at  Reabovo,  if  such  is 
your  wish,  and  in  the  evening  you  will  be  my 
guest.  We  will  have  a  good  supper,  for  I 
will  take  the  cook  with  me,  I  want  to  show 
yoo  Chipilovka;  my  moujiks  (peasants) 
ikerei  pay  their  taxes  punctually.  I  can't 
understand  how  they  make  two  ends  meet ; 
bat  that's  their  affair.  I  must  own  that  I 
have  a  hard-headed  bourmister  (steward) 
•fvr  them ;  quite  a  little  statesman,  on  my 
word  of  honor.  You  will  see  what  a  lucky 
mortal  I  am." 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse ;  but  instead  of 
leaving  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was 
two  in  the  afternoon  before  we  started.  A 
sportsman  will  understand  my  impatience. 
Arcadi  Pavlytch  took  with  him  tuch  a  stock 
of  linen,  provibions,  clothes,  cushions,  per- 
fumes, and  divers  "  necessaries,"  as  would 
have  sufficed  an  economical  Qerman  for  a 
whole  twelvemonth,  supplying  him  stylishly 
and  pleasantly  too.  At  last  we  arrived,  not 
at  Reabovo,  where  I  wanted  to  go,  but  at 
Chipilovka.  It  was  too  late  to  think  serious- 
ly of  shooting,  so  I  consoled  myself  with 
m  reflectioa  that  what  can't  be  cured  must 
be  endured. 

The  cook  had  preceded  us  by  several  min- 
iitea.  I  thouffht  I  could  observe  that  he  had 
ftlready  competed  sundry  arrangements,  and 
especially  that  he  had  given  notice  of  our 


coming  to  the  person  who  had  the  greatest 
interest  in  being  informed  of  it.  At  the  gate 
of  the  village  we  were  met  by  the  staroste 
(elder),  the  son  of  the  bourmister,  a  vigorous 
red-headed  peasant,  six  feet  high,  on  horse- 
back, without  a  hat,  dressed  in  his  best  ar- 
miak,  which  hung  unfastened  and  danced  in 
the  air. 

^*  And  where  is  Sophron  ?"  asked  Arcadi 
Pavlytch. 

The  elder  first  of  all  dismounted,  bowed 
very  low,  and  muttered,  "Health,  father. 
Seigneur  Arcadi  Pavlvtch."  Then  he  raised 
his  head,  shaking  his  locks  to  make  them 
stand  npright,  and  said  that  Sophron  was  at 
Perof,  but  that  he  had  already  been  sent  for 
to  return  immediately. 

'*  Very  well  1  Go  behind  the  caleche,  and 
follow  us." 

The  elder,  by  way  of  politeness,  led  his 
horse  ten  paces  away  from  us  to  the  border 
pf  the  road,  remounted,  and  trotted  after  us, 
cap  in  hand.  We  made  our  entry  into  the 
village. 

The  bourmister's  cottage  was  situated  apart 
from  the  others,  in  the  midst  of  a  green  and 
fertile  hempfield.  We  halted  at  the  entrance 
of  the  courtyard.  M.  P^enotchkine  rose, 
picturesquely  threw  aside  his  cloak,  and  step- 
ped out  of  the  caleche,  serenely  gazing  around 
him.  The  bourmister's  wife  advanced,  bow- 
ing very  low  in  front,  and  making  a  dead  set 
at  the  hand  of  the  master,  who  graciously 
allowed  the  good  woman  to  kiss  it  as  long  as 
she  pleased,  and  then  mounted  the  three 
steps  that  led  to  the  front  door.  The  elder's 
wife  was  waiting  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  en- 
trance, bowing  also  very  low,  but  without 
daring  for  a  moment  to  aspire  to  the  honor 
of  kissing  the  hand.  In  what  is  called  "  the 
cold  chamber,"  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
hall,  two  other  women  were  busily  engaged 
in  carrying  off  all  sorts  of  objects — empty 
jugs,  old  clothes,  butter- pots,  and  a  cradle 
wherein,  amidst  a  heap  of  rags,  an  infant  re« 
posed,  it  seemed  to  me.  Their  work  ended, 
Arcadi  Pavlytch  drove  them  out  in  a  hurry, 
to  seat  himself  on  the  bench  exactly  under 
the  holy  pictures,  which  the  common  people 
never  fail  to  salute,  crossing  themselves  at  the 
same  time,  whenever  they  enter  any  room 
whatsoever.  The  drivers  then  brought  in 
the  larffe  chests,  the  middle-sized  trunks,  and 
the  little  boxes.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
that  they  took  infinite  pains  to  muffle  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps.  Once  when  they 
stood  a  little  on  one  side,  I  saw  the  bourmis- 
tress  noiselessly  pinch  and  beat  some  other 
woman,  who  did  not  dare  to  cry  out.    Sud- 
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denly,  we  beard  the  rapid  rolling,  as  raptdlj 
checked,  of  a  *'  telegue  "  which  stopped  be- 
fore the  door,  and  the  bourmister  made  his 
entrance. 

The  '*  statesman,"  of  whom  Arcadi  Pav- 
lytcb  had  boasted  was  short,  thickset,  with 
broad  shoulders,  grisly  hair,  a  red  nose, 
small  blue  eyes,  and  a  beard  shaped  like  a 
reversed  fan.  Note,  by  the  way,  that  ever 
since  Russia  has  been  in  existence  there  has 
not  been  a  single  instance  of  a  man's  gprowing 
rich,  without  his  beard  at  the  same  time  be- 
coming proportionally  broader  and  broader. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  Bourmister  had 
copiously  washed  down  his  dinner  at  Perof. 
His  face  streamed  with  perspiration,  and  he 
sinelt  of  wine  at  ten  paces'  distance. 

"  Ah,  you !  our  fathers !  You,  our  bene- 
factors !"  said  the  cunning  fellow,  in  a  droll 
sort  of  chant,  using  the  plural  form  to  show 
his  greater  respect,  and  speaking  in  such  a 
tone  of  emotion,  that  I  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  see  him  burst  into  tears.  "  You 
have  come  to  us  at  last  I    Your  hand,  father. 

Jour  hand !"  he  added,  protruding  his  thick 
ps  to  their  utmost  stretch. 
Arcadi  Pavlytch  allowed  his  hand  to  be 
kissed,  and  said  quite  caressingly :  '*  Well, 
brother  Sophron,  how  do  our  affairs  go  on  V* 
"  Ah,  you,  our  fathers !"  Sophron  replied. 
**  And  how  should  they  go  on  otherwise  than 
well,  when  you,  our  fathers,  our  benefactors, 
deign   by  your  presence  to  enlighten  our 

Soor  little  village  ?  Oh !  I  am  happy  to  my 
ying  day.  Thanks  to  Qod,  Arcadi  Pavlytch, 
all  goes  well.  All  goes  well  that  belongs  to 
your  grace." 

After  a  minute's  silence  devoted  to  mute 
contemplation,  the  "statesman*'  sighed  en- 
thusiastically, and,  as  if  carried  away  by 
sudden  inspiration  (with  which  a  strong  dose 
of  ardent  spirits  might  have  something  to 
do),  he  again  solicited  the  lordly  hand,  and 
chanted  with  greater  vehemence  than  before  : 
^  Ah,  you !  our  fathers  and  benefactors  I  I 
am  mad  with  delight !  I  can  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes  that  it  is  you,  our  fathers,  our — " 

The  scene  was  well  acted.  Arcadi  Pav- 
lytch looked  at  me,  smiled  slightly,  and 
asked  me  in  French,  *'  Is  it  not  touching?" 

•*  Ah,  Arcadi  Pavlytch,"  resumed  the 
bourmister,  "  what  will  become  of  you  here  ? 
Just  now,  I  think,  you  thoroughly  vex  me  ; 
you  did  not  let  me  know  that  you  were 
coming.  How  will  you  contrive  to  pass  the 
night,  gracious  Heaven?  This  is  a  dusty, 
dirty  hole—" 

'*  No  matter,  Sophron ;  no  matter,"  replied 


Arcadi  Pavlyteh  with  a  mnile.  «*  We  are  well 
enough  here.*' 

"  Well  I  our  cherished  fathers;  welll  yes; 
but  for  whom?  For  us  clodhoppers,  well 
enough,  but  for  you !  Ah  I  our  fathers — ah ! 
our  benefactors,  excuse  a  poor  imbecile.  Yes ; 
my  brain  is  turned  inside  out — ^Father  of 
Heaven !  inside  out — I  am  crazy  with  excess 
of  joy." 

Supper  was  served ;  Arcadi  Pavlytch  sat 
down  to  supper.  The  old  man  soon  turned 
his  son  out  of  the  room,  because  he  exhaled 
too  potent  a  rustic  odor,  according  to  the  re- 
mark of  the  father  himself,  who  stood  like  an 
automaton  three  or  four  paces  away  from  the 
table. 

"  Well,  old  fellow !  have  you  settled  with 
the  neighbors  about  the  boundary  ?"  asked 
M.  P6enotchkine. 

**  Settled,  b&rine,  settled — thanks  to  thee, 
to  thy  name.  The  day  before  yesterday  we 
signed  the  agreement.  The  khiynovski,  at 
first,  made  a  great  many  objections :  they 
demanded  this,  and  that,  and  something  be- 
sides, and  Heaven  knows  what.  Dogs,  poor 
people,  fools  as  they  are  I  But  we,  father, 
thanks  to  thy  generosity,  we  have — satisBed 
Nicolas  Nicola6vitch.  We  acted  according 
to  thy  instructions,  b&rine — as  thou  hast  said, 
we  have  done — yes :  we  have  arranged  and 
finished  all,  according  to  thy  will,  as  reported 
by  Egor  Dmitriich." 

"  Egor  delivered  in  his  report,"  said  Arcadi 
Pavlytch.  majestically;  "and  now  are  you 
satisfied  ?" 

Sophron  only  waited  for  such  a  word  to 
intone  afresh  his  "  Ah !  you,  our  fathers,  our 
saviours  and  benefactors  I  ah  !  we  pray  the 
Lord  God  for  you  night  and  day.  Doubtless 
we  have  but  little  land  here." 

*'  Good,  good,  Sophron,"  said  P6enotch- 
kine,  "  I  know  you  are  a  devoted  servant, 
and — what  does  this  year's  threshing  pro- 
duce ?" 

"  The  threshing  ?  it  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. But  allow  me,  our  good  fathers, 
Arcadi  Pavlytch,  to  announce  to  you  a  Httle 
matter  which  has  befallen  us  unexpectedly." 
Here  he  drew  near  to  M.  P6enotchkine,  lean- 
ed  forward  obliquely,  and,  winking  his  eye, 
said,  ^  A  dead  body  has  been  found  upon  our 
land." 

"  How  did  that  happen  ?" 

'^  Ah  I  our  fathers,  I  ask  the  same  question; 
it  must  have  been  done  by  some  enemy.  It 
is  fortunate  that  it  lay  upon  the  very  verge  of 
our  estate,  near  a  Geld  which  belongs  to  oth- 
er people.    I  cleverly  caused  the  corpse  to 
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be  iransported  to  the  neighbor's  land.  I 
posted  a  sentinel  a  little  way  off,  and  enjoin- 
ed him  to  keep  the  strictest  silence.  1  then 
went  to  the  head  of  the  police,  gave  informa- 
tion in  my  own  way,  and  left  him  with  a 
slight  token  of  gratitude  for  the  injury  which 
he  does  not  do  us.  By  Our  Lady,  bdrine,  my 
plan  answered  ;  the  corpse  remained  hang- 
mg  round  our  neighbor's  neck.  You  know 
that  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  two  hun- 
dred roubles  (more  than  thirty  pounds)  have 
no  more  effect  than  a  penny  roll  of  the  finest 
flour  has  on  the  appetite  of  a  atarving 
man." 

M.  P6enotchkine  laughed  at  his  hour- 
mister's  exploit,  and  said  to  me  in  French 
several  times,  pointing  to  him  with  a  motion 
of  the  head,  ^'  What  a  jolly  fellow  1  isn't 
he?" 

The  night  came,  the  table  was  removed, 
and  some  hay  brought  in.  The  valet  de 
ebambre  arranged  two  beds,  covering  them 

eroperlj  with  sheets  and  pillows.  Arcadi, 
afore  going  to  sleep,  enumerated  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  the  Russian  peasantry, 
adding  that  ever  since  Sophron  had  been 
manager  he  h^id  never  lost  a  farthing  of  in* 
come  from  this  estate. 

Next  morning  we  rose  early.  I  had  in* 
tended  to  go  to  Reabovo ;  but  Arcadi  Pav- 
lytch  testified  a  great  desire  to  show  me  his 
property,  and  induced  me  to  remain.  I  con- 
fess I  was  curious  to  witness  with  my  own 
eyes  the  proofs  of  the  great  talents  of  the 
statesman  whose  name  was  Sophron  the 
bourmister.  He  soon  appeared  before  us. 
He  was  still  dressed  in  a  blue  armiak  with  a 
red  girdle.  He  was  less  talkative  than  the 
day  before :  he  watched  his  master  with 
.  piercing  attention ;  he  answered  cleverly,  and 
m  proper  terms.  We  inspected  the  barns, 
the  sheepfold,  the  outhouses,  the  windmill, 
the  stables,  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  hemp- 
fields  ;  all  was  really  in  excellent  order.  The 
wan  countenances  of  the  moujiks  were  in 
truth  the  only  thing  with  whioh  I  could  as 
yet  find  fault.  Arcadi  Pavly  tch  was  delight- 
ed ;  he  explained  to  me  in  French  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  of  ''  obroc"  (person- 
al tax),  and  gave  advice  to  the  bourmister  as 
to  the  best  way  of  planting  potatoes  and 
physicking  cattle.  Sophron  listened  atten- 
tively, and  sometimes  even  ventured  to  differ, 
for  he  had  discarded  yesterday's  devoted 
adulation,  and  stuck  to  the  text  that  the 
estate  must  be  increased,  because  the  soil  was 
bad.  '*  Buy  more  land,  then, — in  my  name," 
answered  Arcadi  Pavlytch ;  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection."   To  which  Sophron  made  no  other 


answer  than  to  close  his  eyes  in  silence,  and 
stroke  hu  beard.  With  regard  to  sylvicul- 
ture, M.  P6enotchkine  followed  Russian  no- 
tions. He  told  me  an  anecdote,  which  he 
thought  very  amusing, — of  a  facetious  coun- 
try gentleman,  who,  in  order  to  make  his 
bead  forester  understand  that  it  is  not  true 
that  the  more  you  strip  a  wood,  the  better  it 
will  sprout  again, — robbed  him,  at  a  sinprle 
pluck,  of  half  the  beard  that  grew  on  his  chin. 

In  other  respects,  I  cannot  say  that  either 
Arcadi  Pavljtch  or  Sophron  were  opposed  to 
all  innovation  and  improvement.  They  took 
me  to  see  a  winnowing-machine,  which  they 
had  recently  procured  from  Moscow  ;  but  if 
Sophron  could  have  foreseen  the  untoward 
event  which  awaited  us  there,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  deprived  us  of  this  latter  spec- 
tacle. 

A  few  paces  from  the  door  of  the  bam 
where  the  machine  was  at  work,  stood  two 
peasants, — one  an  old  man  of  seventy*,  the 
other  a  lad  of  twenty,  both  dressed  in  shirts 
made  of  odd  scraps  of  cloth,  both  wearing  a 
girdle  of  rope,  and  with  naked  feet.  The 
elder,  with  gaping  mouth,  and  convulsively 
clenched  fists,  was  trying  to  drive  them  away, 
and  would  probably  have  succeeded  if  we 
had  remained  much  longer  in  the  bam. 
Arcadi  Pavlytch  knit  his  brows,  bit  his  lip, 
and  walked  straight  to  the  group.  The  two 
peasants  cast  themselves  at  his  feet. 

"  What  do  jou  want  ?  Speak !"  he  said, 
in  a  severe  and  somewhat  nasal  voice. 

The  poor  creatures  exchanged  looks,  and 
could  not  utter  a  word ;  their  eyes  winked 
as  if  they  were  dazzled,  and  their  respiration 
was  accelerated. 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter?"  resumed 
Arcadi  Pavlytch,  immediately  tuming  round 
to  Sophron.  ^*  To  what  family  do  they  be- 
long ?" 

'^To  the  Tobol^i'f  family,"  answered  the 
bourmister  slowly. 

"  What  do  you  want,  then  ?  Have  you  no 
tongue  ?  Speak,  old  man ;  what  would  you 
have  ?"  He  added  :  "  You  have  nothing  to 
be  frightened  at,  imbecile." 

The  old  man  stretched  forward  his  bronzed 
and  wrinkled  neck,  moved  his  thick  blue  lips, 
and  said,  in  a  bleating  voice :  '*  Come  to  our 
aid,  my  Seigneur  I" 

And  again  he  fell  with  his  forehead  to  the 
ground ;  the  young  man  acted  nearly  in  the 
same  way.  Arcadi  Pavlytch  gravely  regard- 
ed their  bended  necks;  then  chandng  the 
position  of  his  legs  and  his  head,  he  said, 
''What  is  the  matter?  Of  whom  do  you 
I  complain  ?  Let  us  see  all  about  it." 
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"  Pity,  my  ^igneur ;  a  moment's  breath- 
ing-time.    We  are  tortured ;  we  are— " 

«*Who  tortures  you  ?" 

**  Sophron  Jakoylitch,  the  bourmister." 

**  Your  name  ?"  said  my  companion,  after 
a  moment's  silence. 

'*  Antliippe,  my  Seigneur.' 

•*  And  the  other  ?" 

'*  He  is  my  son,  Seigneur.' 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  was  again  silent,  twisting 
his  moustache.  At  last  he  added,  '*  Well,  and 
in  what  way  has  he  tortured  you  so  cruelly  ?" 
And  he  haughtily  regarded  the  wretched  man, 
looking  do  wa  between  the  tufts  of  his  moius- 
tache. 

'*  My  Seigneur,  he  has  completely  stripped 
and  ruined  us.  Contrary  to  every  regula- 
tion, he  has  compelled  two  of  my  sons  to 
enlist  out  of  their  turn,  and  now  he  is  going 
to  rob  me  of  the  third.  No  later  than  yes- 
terday he  carried  off  my  last  cow ;  and  his 
frace,  the  elder,  who  is  indeed  his  son,  has 
eaten  my  housewife.  Ah  !  good  Seigneur ! 
Do  not  permit  him  to  make  an  end  of  us." 

M.  P^enotchkine  was  extremely  embar- 
rassed ;  he  coughed  three  or  four  times,  and 
then,  with  a  discontented  air,  inquired  of  the 
bourmister,  in  an  under  tone,  what  he  ought 
to  think  of  such  an  allegation. 

"  He  is  a  drunkard,  sir,"  replied  the  bour- 
mister, with  insolent  assurance  ;  **  a  drunk- 
ard and  an  idler.  He  does  nothing.  For 
the  last  five  years  he  has  not  been  able  to 
pay  his  back  reckoning." 

•'Sophron  Jakovlitcn  has  paid  for  me,  my 
Seigneur,"  replied  the  old  man.  *'  This  is  the 
fifth  year  in  which  he  has  paid  instead  of  me ; 
and,  as  he  pays  for  me,  he  has  treated  me  as 
his  pledge,  his  own  proper  slave,  my  good 
Seigneur,  and " 

*'  But  all  that  does  not  explain  the  reason  of 
the  deficit,"  said  M.  P6enotchkine,  with  ani- 
mation. The  old  man  bowed  his  head.  *'  You 
drink,  don*t  you  ?  You  haunt  the  public- 
houses  ?"  The  old  man  opened  his  lips  to 
justify  himself— *•  I  know  you,"  continued 
Arcadi  Pavlytch.  "  You  pass  your  time  in 
drinking  and  in  sleeping  on  the  stove ;  and 
the  industrious  peasant  has  to  answer  for  you 
to " 

"  And,  besides,  he  is  ill-behaved,"  added 
the  bourmister,  without  scrupling  to  behave 
ill  himself  by  presuming  to  interrupt  his 
master. 

"  Ill-behaved,  of  course  !  it  is  always  so  ;  I 
have  often  made  the  same  observation.  The 
lazy  fellow  indulges  in  dissipation  and  bad 
language  the  whole  year  through,  and  then, 


one  day,  ho  throws  himself  at  his  Seigneur's 
feet." 

"  My  good  Seigneur,"  said  the  old  man, 
^ith  an  accent  of  fearful  despair,  ''inthe 
name  of  God,  rescue  us  from  this  man.  And 
he  calls  me  ill- behaved,  besides  1  I  tell  you 
before  Heaven  that  I  cannot  exist  any  longer. 
Sophron  Jakovlitch  has  taken  a  spite  against 
me.  Why  ?  Who  can  say  ?  He  has  ruined, 
crushed,  and  utterly  destroyed  me.  This  is 
my  Ust  child.  Well  ?" — A  tear  ran  down 
the  old  man's  yellow  and  wrinkled  cheeks. 
"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  my  good  Seigneur, 
come  to  our  aid." 

"  And  we  are  not  the  only  people  whom 
he  persecutes,"  said  the  younger  peasant. 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  took  fire  at  this  word 
from  the  poor  lad,  who  had  hitherto  kept  so 
quiet. 

"  And  who  asked  you  any  questions  ?  Tell 
me  that.  How  dare  you  speak  before  you 
are  spoken  to  ?  What  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Hold  your  tongue ;  hold  your  tongue !  Good 
God !  this  is  a  regular  revolt.  But  it  will 
not  answer  to  revolt  against  me.     I  will — " 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  was  about  to  make  some 
hasty  movement  of  which  he  would  have  re- 
pented afterwards,  but  he  probably  remem- 
bered thai  I  was  present,  for  he  restrained 
himself,  and  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
He  said  to  me  in  French,  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, my  dear  fellow,"  with  a  forced  smile  and 
in  an  undertone.  ''  It  is  the  wrong  side  of 
the  tapestry,  the  reverse  of  the  medal."  He 
continued  in  Russian,  addressing  the  serfs, 
but  without  looking  at  them,  '*  Very  well ; 
very  well.  I  shall  toke  my  measures.  Very 
well,  go !"  (The  peasants  did  not  stir.) 
"  Very  well,  1  tell  you.  Take  yourselves  off. 
I  tell  you  I  shall  give  my  orders.  Be- 
gone." 

Arcadi  turned  his  back,  muttering  the 
words,  "  Nothing  but  unpleasantnesses,"  and 
strode  off  to  the  bourmister's  house,  who  fol- 
lowed him. 

A  couple  of  hours  after  this  scene,  I  was 
at  Reabovo ;  and  there,  taking  for  my  com- 
panion one  Anpadiste,  a  peasant,  whom  I 
knew,  I  promised  to  devote  myself  entirely  to 
sport.  Up  to  the  moment  of  my  departure, 
M.  P6enotchkine  appeared  to  be  sulky  with 
Sophron.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I 
had  yielded  extremely  mal  k  propos  to  the 
invitation  to  stop  and  inspect,  that  morning. 
Whether  I  would  or  not,  the  thought  was  so 
completely  uppermost  in  my  mind,  that  while 
journeying  with  Anpadiste  I  said  to  him  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  M.  Peenotchkine 
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and  the  ChipiloykA  serfs,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  the  bounnister  of  the  estate. 

*<  Sophron  Jacovlitch,  you  mean  ?** 

*'  Yes  ;  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?*' 

"  He  is  not  a  man,  he  is  a  dog,  and  so  bad 
a  dog  that  from  here  to  ^Eoursk  you  would 
not  find  his  equal." 

•*  Really  ?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  Chipilovka  has  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  belonging  to — to  this — never 
mind  his  Christian  names" — (in  Russia,  a 
person's  Christian  name  and  that  of  his  father 
are  used  together,  whenever  it  is  wished  to 
speak  respectfully  to,  or  of,  any  person : 
their  suppression  is  equivalent  to  an  insult) — 
''to  this  M.  P^enotchkine.  He  is  not 
th#  owner ;  the  real  owner  is  Sophron  only." 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

**  He  has  converted  Chipilovka  into  a  life- 
estate  of  his  own.  Fancy  that  there  is  not  a 
single  peasant  there  who  is  not  in  debt  to 
him  up  to  the  neck.  He,  therefore,  has  them 
all  under  his  thumb.  He  employs  them  as 
he  will,  obes  what  he  chooses  with  tbem,  and 
makes  them  his  tools  and  drudges." 

"  I  am  told  they  are  pinched  for  room, — 
that  the  estate  is  not  large  enough." 

**  Are  we  ever  short  of  land  or  room  in 

these  districts  ?    Sophron  traffioa  in  land,  in 

«.  horses,  in  cattle,  pitch,  rosin,  butter,  hemp, 

and  a  hundred  other  articles.    He  is  clever. 


very  clever ;  and  isn't  he  rich,  the  brute  ? 
But  he  is  mad  about  threshing.  He  is  a 
dog,  a  mad  dog,  and  not  a  man.  I  tell  you 
again,  he  is  a  ferocious  brute." 

"  But  why  do  not  the  peasants  make  a 
complaint  to  their  real  Seigneur  ?" 

^'  Ah,  sir,  the  Seigneur  pockets  his  reve- 
nue,— the  payment  is  exact,  and  he  is  satis- 
fied. In  case  of  complaint,  what  will  he  do? 
He  will  say  to  the  complainant,  ^Take 
yourself  off, — ^begone !  If  not,  Sophron  will 
know  the  reason  why.  Make  yourself 
scarce  ;  otherwise,  he  will  settle  your  busi- 
ness, as  he  has  settled  So-an^^so's  and  So- 
and-so  V" 

I  briefly  told  him  what  I  had  seen 
that  mommg  respecting  Anthippe  and  his 
son. 

"Well,"  said  Anpadiste,  "Sophron  will 
now  devour  the  old  man.  He  will  suck  the 
marrow  out  of  his  bones.  The  elder  will 
address  him  in  no  better  language  than  blows 
of  the  6st.  Poor  man  I  five  or  six  years  ago, 
he  resisted  Sophron  about  some  trifle  in  the 
presence  of  others,  and  some  words  passed 
between  them  which  rankled  in  the  bour- 
mister's  heart.  That  was  quite  enough.  He 
began  by  annoying  him ;  afterwards  he 
pressed  him  closer ;  and  now  he  is  gnawing 
him  to  the  very  bone,  execrable  scoundrel 
that  he  is  1" 
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There  is  nothing  about  which  critics  are 
wont  to  blunder  more  than  about  what  they 
call  *'  book-making."  It  is  no  small  thing  to 
make  a  book.  Many  who  can  torite  books 
eannot  make  them.  A  skilful ''  book-maker," 
indeed,  is  a  person  to  be  encouraged  and  ex- 
tolled. The  nomenclature  is  not  rightly 
that  of  reprobation  and  contempt.  And  yet 
when  a  man  has  failed  to  make  a  book,  it  is 
the  fashion  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  '^  book- 

•  7%«  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Countess  of  Blessington,  By  R.  R.  Maddkn,  M.  R 
I.  A.  Author  of  "Travels  in  the  East/'  "  Infirmi- 
ties  of  Genius,"  dro.,  <bo,    a  Vols.    London,  1850. 


maker,"  as  though  book  making  were  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  success  in  which 
is  to  be  accounted  a  reproach. 

In  truth,  it  may  be  said  of  book-making, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  said  of  needle-work,  that  the 
saddest  thing  of  all  is  that,  whilst  of  dis- 
tracted puckering  and  blotching  there  is 
more  than  enough,  of  genuine  work  worthy 
to  be  so  called  there  is  scarcely  any  to  be 
had.  There  is  paper  and  there  is  print ;  an 
editor's  name  on  the  title-page — a  lord's 
perhaps  or  a  cabinet  minister's — and  there 
is  much  readable  matter  within  the  covers ; 
I  but  the  gross  result,  with  all  its  distracted 
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packeriog  and  bokhing,  i$  not  a  book.  It  is 
a  thing  of  some  sort,  but  not  to  be  called  a 
book.  A  book  bas  been  required,  perhaps 
intended ;  but  it  bas  not  been  produced*  A 
house  is  not  made  by  throwing  down  so 
many  thousands  of  bricks  higgledy-piggledy, 
upon  a  grass-plat ;  nor  is  a  garden  to  be 
made  by  emptying  out  so  many  drawersful 
of  seeds  and  cuttings,  with  promiscuous  lib- 
erality. In  either  case  the  result,  doubtless, 
is  something.  But  that  something  is  not  a 
bouse  or  a  garden ;  and  the  same  process 
cannot  make  a  book. 

Many  qu^ities,  not  very  common  in  them- 
selves among  literary  men,  and  very  rare  in 
combination,  are  required  to  make  an  expert 
book-maker.  Many  chestsful  of  papers  are 
placed  before  him,  and  be  is  required  to  con- 
vert them  into  a  certain  number  of , volumes. 
The  materials  of  a  book— -of  a  good  book- 
are  there.  But  to  convert  these  materials 
into  a  book,  it  is  necessary  the  maker  should 
possess  himself  much  more  than  the  chests 
contain.  He  must  have  patience  to  pe- 
ruse all  the  papers  submitted  to  him ;  judg- 
ment to  select;  method  to  arrange  them. 
He  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  be  treated  of,  or  he  will  not  know 
how  to  peruse,  how  to  select,  or  how  to  ar- 
range. He  must  possess,  too,  certain  antag- 
onistic qualities— qualities  to  hold  each  other 
in  check.  He  must  be  genial  and  yet  severe. 
He  must  have  a  warm  heart,  and  yet  a  cool 
head.  He  must  be  appreciative  and  yet  ex- 
clusive— sympathetica!  and  yet  obdurate — 
prodigHl  and  yet  chary.  If  he  be  not  thus 
diversely  gifted,  he  will  accept  or  he  will  re- 
ject in  excess.  His  book  will  have  too  much 
in  it  or  too  little.  It  will  be  clumsily  obese, 
or  weakly  attenuated.  Even  of  order — 
Heaven's  and  the  book-maker^s  "  first  law" 
— there  may  be  too  much.  Method  must 
sometimes  be  jogged  by  impulse,  and  ar- 
rangement stimulated  into  occasional  errors 
of  discursiveness.  The  book-maker  must 
know,  indeed,  like  the  Apostle,  how  to  want 
and  how  to  abound.  The  very  qualities 
which  contribute  most  to  fit  him  for  his 
office,  will  essentially  unfit  him  for  it,  if  not 
held  in  just  control. 

The  besetting  infirmity  of  authors  is 
egotism.  It  is  necessary  above  all  things 
that  a  book-maker  should  not  be  an  egotist. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  should  not 
talk  about  himself.  There  is  egotism,  in  its 
utmost  intensification,  where  the  personal 
pronoun  is  never  used.  We  mean,  that  he 
must  not  shape  his  work  in  the  mould  of 
his  own  personal  feelings  and  predilections. 


He  miuM.  oontinually  bear  in  mind  that  the 
audience  to  which  he  addresses  himself  ib 
not  composed  of  so  many  copies  of  himself 
— that  the  passages  in  letters  or  journals 
which  make  the  strongest  impression  on  his 
own  mind  may  not  make  the  same  impression 
on  others' — that  their  interest  may  be  derived 
rather  from  certain  idiosyncrasies  or  associa- 
tions of  his  own  than  from  any  general  ac- 
tractiveness  inherent  in  the  selections  them- 
selves. It  would  be  curious  and  instructive 
to  give  copies  of  precisely  the  same  papers 
to  two  or  more  workmen,  with  instructions 
to  each  to  select  from  them  materials  for 
certain  volumes  of  biography,  for  example, 
and  to  shape  the  materials  so  selected  into 
a  book.  That  from  the  hands  of  these  dif- 
ferent craftsmen  would  come  books  so  unlike 
each  other  as  scarcely  to  seem  to  have  been 
constructed  from  the  same  materials— hardly, 
perhaps,  to  relate  to  the  same  subject,  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  Each  writer  would  probably 
have  been  thinking  more  about  himself  than 
about  his  audience,  and  have  colored  his 
subject  from  the  prevailing  hues  of  his  own 
mind.  When  a  literary  workman  deals  with 
the  writings  of  others — when  it  is  his  voca- 
tion to  construct  from  pre-existing  materials, 
in  which  he  has  none  other  than  acquired 
property,  the  temptation  to  eeotism  comes 
upon  him  in  its  most  subtle,  msidious,  and 
unsuspected  shape,  and  is  proportionately 
irresistible. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  into  which 
the  requirements  of  time  and  space  forbid  us 
to  enter,  we  hold  that  the  vocation  of  a 
book-maker,  rightly  considered,  is  one  by  no 
means  to  be  lightly  regarded  or  contemptu- 
ously described.  To  make  a  book,  as  we 
have  said,  is  no  small  thing.  The  evil  is, 
that  so  many  workmen  attempt  to  make 
books  and  fail.  In  this  category  we  are 
afraid  that  we  must  include  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
the  Countess  of  Blessington.'*  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  call  it  a  '^  book-making  affair."  There 
is  no  book-making  in  it  Dr.  Madden  hts 
given  us  three  amusing  volumes  about  almost 
everybody  under  the  sun.  The  work  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Magazine  and  the  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  read  it  through  from  beginning  to 
end.  And  yet,  doubtless  it  has  been  read, 
and  will  be  read  by  a  vast  number  of  people 
— and  many  parts  twice  over.  You  may 
begin  your  studies  where  you  like.  There 
is  no  particular  reason  why  any  part  of  the 
book  is  in  any  particular  place.  You  never 
know  what  volume  you  are  reading — whether 
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'.  jfoa  are  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  tbs 
work.  Wherever  you  may  ohaoce  to  be,  the 
book  may  as  well  end  in  the  next  chapter  u 
in  any  other ;  aod  when  you  do  come  to  the 
end,  you  feel  that  such  is  the  plan,  or  Uie 
no-plan  of  the  work,  that  you  may  just  as 
well  be  carried  on  through  three, or  even  six 
more  rolumes.  Until  you  are  accustomed  to 
the  mode  of  treatment,  yon  are  startled  at 
^mee — but  you  soon  ceaae  to  be  aurpriaed 
at  meeting  anything  io  any  place  ;  and  you 
dip  into  it,  as  you  would  into  a  scrap-book. 
MARaARET  Power,  afterwards  CountesB 
of  Blessinglon,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, I'iBO.  Her  father,  Edmund  Power, 
was  a  small  Irish  gentleman,  who  farmed  and 
hnnted  in  Tipperary,  and  Itft  his  family  to 
Uke  care  of  itself.  The  children  were  of  a 
healthy  and  a  handsome  slock,  and  they 
grew  up  in  their  beauty  and  strength,  as 
wildly  as  might  be,  with  the  single  exception 
of  little  Margaret,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
both  plain  sud  sickly  in  her  childhood.  She, 
however,  evinced  early  signs  of  the  poueas- 
ion  of  a  reflective  and  inqiuring  mind,  wl)^ 
being  something  strange  and  unappreciftbk 
in  her  Ilpperary  home,  was  construed  into 
another  foreshadowing  of  a  premature  grave, 

When  Margaret  was  about  seven  years 
old,  her  father  removed  from  Knockbtit,  the 
place  of  her  birth,  and  settled  himself  in  his 
own  unsettled  way  in  the  town  of  Clanmel. 
There  be  became  a  magistrate;  and,  brang 
naturally  addicted  to  the  chase,  be  took  to 
rebel-bunting,  and  became,  in  that  especial 
field,  one  of  the  mightiest  Nimrods  of  the 
day.  He  clothed  himself  in  apostAsy,  rode 
out  with  packs  of  dragoons ;  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  trouble,  on  one  hand  by  the 
■laying  of  his  cattle,  the  burning  of  his  store- 
houses,  and  the  destruction  of  his  planta- 
tions ;  and  on  the  other  by  lying  [iromisee 
from  Protestant  lords  and  invitations  to 
Dnbtin  Castle. 

An  Irish  gentleman  is  not  easily  nuned. 
But  Edmund  Power's  characteristic  boldness 
now  moved  him  to  rush  upon  a  danger, 
sgainat  which  no  strength  or  elasticity  h 
proof.  He  started  a  newspaper.  His  ene- 
mies had  now  no  longer  any  need  to  exercise 
their  active  malignity.  They  might  wait  in 
patience,  aure  of  thti  result.  The  inevitable 
mincame  rapidly  enough,  and  with  it,  aa  the 
growth  of  disappointment,  an  increased  vio- 
lence of  temper  and  recklessness  of  conduct. 
In  one  of  bis  raids  after  his  misguided  coun- 
trymen be  shot  a  poor  boy  with  his  own 
hand,  and  hung  up  his  body  aa  a  public 
•pectade.    Fw  this  explwt  he  wu  tried  for 
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life,  but  esoaped  U>  commit  other  fatal  errors, 
and  to  BOW,  brood-east,  other  nusery  in  the 
*orld. 

When  his  daughter  Margaret  was  little 
more  than  fourteen  yean  of  age,  the  47th 
Regiment  was  stationed  at  Clonrael.  Among 
its  officers  was  a  Captain  Farmer — young, 
jood-looking,  rich  ;  of  agreeable  manners,  it 
»  said,  but  of  ungovernable  temper,  and  ans- 
pected  to  be  slightly  insane.  Margaret, 
abild  as  she  was,  had  been  lannched  into  the 
gftiaties  of  the  country  town ;  and,  as  by  this 
lime  she  hsd  improved  greatly  both  in  health 
snd  beailty,  she  attracted  the  attention  of 
more  than  one  of  the  offioers  of  the  regiment. 
Foremost  of  these  in  bis  ossiduitiea  was  Cap- 
tain Farmer.  But  Margaret  Power  haled 
him.  Her  father,  however,  looked  with 
different  eyes  upon  the  suitor ;  and  readily 
accepted  his  tenders  for  the  poor  child  s 
band.  In  her  budding  beauty  and  her  dawn- 
ing genius  she  waa  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der— a  man  in  every  way  unfit  to  have  the 
charge  of  such  a  child-wife.  They  were 
married  in  Clonmel  in  1804.  The  world  is 
everywhere  full  of  strange  joxta- positions. 
Lord  Hardinge,  one  of  the  best  and  kindest 
of  men,  was  Captain  Farmer's  groom's-man 
on  this  melancholy  occaNon.* 

Such  an  union  bore  in  abundance  the  ac- 
customed fruit — strife,  violence,  jealonsy, 
terror,  hatred;  finally,  separation.  After 
three  mi«erable  years,  Mrs.  Farmer  left  her 
huaband  lo  dwell  for  a  time  under  the  pater- 
nal roof.  But  neither  repoee,  nor  happiness, 
nor  ianooence  were  to  be  enjoyed  there. 
Everything  was  against  her. 

YoDnE.  inexperienced,  tmnptad 
By  most  iusufferable  misery, 

she  fell  a  prey  to  the  evil  circumstances  by 
which  she  wee  surrounded.  Amongtbe  visit- 
ors at  ber  father's  house,  was  a  Captain  Jen- 
kins— an  officer  of  dragoons — whose  agree* 
able  manners  and  many  fine  qualities  made 
a  strong  and  laslinir  impression  on  her  beart. 
From  the  period  of  her  separadon  from  Cap- 
tain Farmer  to  the  date  of  that  gentleman's 
death,  there  is  an  ugly  and  somewhat  obscure 
interval  of  ten  years.  We  are  not  sure  that 
such  studied  obscurity  on  the  part  of  friendly 
biographers  often  answers  the  kindly  end 
for  which  it  is  designed.  Unfortunately  the 
world  is  an  unchantable  one  ;  and  the  hiatus 
is  commonly  filled  up  by  tha  hypothesis  of 
the  reader  in  a  manner  more  prejudicisl  to 


*  Dr.  HaddsD  mj*  that  Osptain  Hardlogs  i 
Fanasr'i  "  brid«gTOoiii." 
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tbeir  object  than  the  facts  which  the  writer 
has  hesitated  to  sapplj. 

And  in  this  particular  case,  we  do  not 
acruple  to  expi^s  our  belief,  that  Lady  Bles- 
sin^ton's  memory  would  suffer  less  by  a 
piam  statement  of  the  fact  than  by  any 
shadowy  hints  or  obscure  inuendoes.  Mar- 
garet Farmer,  separated  from  a  brutal  hus- 
band, to  whom  she  had  been  in  utter  help- 
lessness given  over  like  a  bale  of  merchandise, 
and  having  no  asylum  to  which  she  could 
betake  herself,  accepted  the  protection  of  a 
man  to  whom  she  was  sincerely  attached. 
We  shall  not  chanicterize  the  offence.  Any 
inquiry  into  its  magnitude  would  involve  the 
consideration  of  larger  questions  than  can  be 
thus  incidentally  discussed.  The  reader  has 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  antecedents 
of  the  crime.  It  may  foster  his  toleration  to 
learn — ^if  Mr.  Landor's  declaration  has  not 
already  made  him  acqilainted  with  the  fact — 
that  on  the  death  of  hdr  husband,  Mrs.  Far- 
mer, disregarding  for  a  time  the  offer  of  a 
more  splendid  alliance,  was  eager  to  be  united 
in  marriage  with  the  man  who  had  so  long 
been  her  companion,  fallen  as  were  then  his 
fortunes  and  poor  as  was  his  estate ;  and 
that  it  was  only  when  this  privilege  was  de- 
nied to  her,  that  she  consented  to  become 
Countess  of  Blessington. 

Captain  Farmer  died  towards  the  close  of 
1817,  and  four  months  afterwards,  in  Febru- 
ary 1818,  Mrs.  Farmer,  now  a  widow  bylaw, 
as  she  had  long  been  by  nature,  married  the 
Irish  Earl.  He  was  then  a  widower  at  the 
suitable  age  of  thirty-five — a  kind-hearted, 
extravagant,  weak  roan,  with  all  sorts  of  ec- 
centricities about  him.  He  had  a  taste  for 
fine  clothes,  fine  furniture,  and  fine  women  ; 
and  as  an  auxiliary  to  all  these  propensities, 
an  additional  one  for  theatricals.  His  beset- 
ting infirmity  was  vanity.  He  did  foolish 
things  that  he  might  be  talked  about  by 
foolish  people.  In  this  at  least  he  was  not 
disappointed.  People  talked,  but  they  soon 
ceased  to  marvel.  It  was  nothing  strange 
that  Lord  Blessington,  having  a  few  years 
before  married  his  own  mistress,  should  now 
marry  his  friend's.  There  would  have  been 
something  heroic  in  this  contempt  of  conven- 
tionality, if  he  had  not  bten  an  Earl  with 
£30,000  a  year.  But  a  coronet  and  such  a 
rent  roll  will  gloss  over  even  greater  eccen- 
tricities than  this. 

And  so,  says  Dr.  Madden,  "  the  Blessing- 
tons'  splendid  mansion  in  St.  James'  Square 
in  a  short  time  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 
61ite  of  London  celebrities  of  all  kinds  of  dis- 
tinction ;  the  first  literati,  statesmen,  artists, 


eminent  men  of  all  professions,  in  a  short  time 
became  habitual  visitors  at  the  abode  of  the 
new  married  Lord  and  Lady." 

We  take  the  truth  of  this  for  granted,  de- 
siring that  it  should  be  true.  If  it  were  our 
design  to  deduce  from  the  work  before  us 
illustrations  of  important  questions  of  social 
morality,  we  should  dwell  upon  the  error 
committed  by  those  who,  not  content  with 
the  certainty  of  a  decorous  pr  even  a  virtu- 
ous present,  must  exact  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  their  acquaintance,  the  further 
certainty  of  a  decorous  and  a  virtuous  past 
If  a  woman,  from  a  condition  almost  invari- 
ably followed  by  a  further  descent,  rises  into 
the  respectability  of  a  virtuous  wife,  ought 
we  not  to  drop  a  tear  of  pity  upon  the  record 
of  the  past,  and  blot  it  out  from  our  memo- 
ries forever?  We  are  forever  talking  about 
Reformatories  and  Penitentiaries  and  such 
like  asylums  for  the  erring.  Would  it  not 
be  belter  to  begin  by  opening  an  asylum  for 
the  penitent  and  the  reformed  in  our  own 
hearts,  and  then  to  subscribe  for  the  brick 
and  mortar  ?  Charitable  buildings  are  ex- 
cellent things,  but  charitable  thoughts  are 
better.  Are  we  never  to  wipe  out  the 
plague-marks  from  the  door,  though  the  in- 
mate has  been  restored  to  health,  and  the 
taint  of  the  pestilence  has  departed  ? 

Dr.  Madden  tells  us  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Blessington  were  visited  by  the  great  and 
gifted  of  the  land.  Whether  this  brilliant 
society  was  composed  wholly  or  chisfiy  of 
one  sex  does  not  appear.  We  suspect  that 
it  was ;  we  hope,  for  Che  credit  of  society, 
that  it  was  not.  The  position  of  a  beautiful  and 
gifted  woman,  as  the  centre  of  a  brilliant 
circle  of  men,  is  not  a  fortunate  one.  A 
something  which  no  single  word  accurately 
decribes,  is  sure  to  be  contracted  there. 
What  at  this  epoch  of  her  career  Margaret 
Blessington  most  needed  to  render  her,  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  a  noble  specimen  of 
womanhood,  was,  next  to  a  judicious  husband, 
which  she  had  not,  the  countenance  and  the 
friendship  of  some  honored  members  of  her 
own  sex.  But  with  a  husband  lacking  every 
solid  quality,  the  chief  desire  of  whose  life 
was  that  everything  belonging  to  him  should 
be  admired ;  and  with  a  circle  of  male  friends 
ever  exhaling  the  incense  of  that  particular 
kind  of  flattery  which  clever  and  pretty 
women  of  no  very  defined  social  position 
attract  to  themselves ;  everything  seems  to 
have  been  against  her  at  the  turning-point  of 
her  career.  That  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances so  little  formed  to  develop  the  bet- 
ter part  of  her  nature,  so  many  good  quali- 
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ties  still  struggled  successfully  to  assert 
themselves — that  amidst  so  many  corrupting 
influences  she  was  so  little  corrupted — is,  let 
us  hope,  a  proof  that  her  tendencies  were  to- 
wards the  good  and  the  pure ;  that  there 
was  a  will  to  resist  evil,  which  amidst  hap- 
pier environments  might  have  made  her  as 
much  a  pattern  to  one  sex  as  she  was  the 
admiration  of  the  other ; — 

**  What's  done  ye  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

After  three  years  of  this  spendid  London 
life,  Lord  Blessington  grew  thoroughly  weary 
of  its  excitements.  The  salons  of  St.  James' 
which  called   him  master,  and  the  brilliant 

fatherings  of  fashion  and  talent  which  called 
im  host,  had  ceased  to  have  any  attraction 
for  him.  He  yearned  after  something  new ; 
and  bethought  himself  of  trying  the  effect  of 
foreign   travel  in  recruiting   his  exhausted 

E3wer3  of  enjoyment.  So  be  broke  up  his 
ondon  establishment  and  started  for  the 
continent,  travelling  of  course  en  prince,  and 
seeking  not  only  a  sensation  for  himself, 
but  to  be  the  cause  of  sensation  in  others. 
In  August  1822,  the  Blessingtons,  accompa- 
nied by  Miss  Mary  Anne  Power,  the  young- 
est sister  of  Lady  Blessington,  and  Mr. 
Charles  James  Matthews,  the  only  son  of  the 
celebrated  comedian,  set  out  on  a  Continent- 
al tour,  and  made  their  arrangements  for 
an  intended  sojourn  of  some  years  in  the 
South  of  Europe. 

The  literary  fruit  of  this  journey  was  the 
"  Idler  in  Italy" — the  best  perhaps,  because 
the  most  genuine  of  Lady  Blessington's 
works — and  the  *'  Conversations  with  Lord 
Byron."  It  is  natural  that  the  poet  should 
have  excited  a  lively  interest  in  the  lady*s 
mind,  no  less  by  the  force  of  his  genius  than 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  On  reach- 
ing Genoa,  where  Byron  was  residing,  on  the 
last  day  of  March  1823,  Lady  Blessington 
wrote  in  her  journal,  **  And  am  I,  indeed, 
in  the  same  town  with  Byron !  And  to- 
morrow I  may  perchance  behold  him  !*'  The 
morrow — not  an  auspicious  day— came,  and 
the  heart's  desire  of  the  lady  was  gratiBed. 
She  saw  the  poet ;  but  seeing  him,  she  was 
disappointed.  It  is  said  that  she  obtained 
admittance  to  him,  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
ruse,  when  her  husband  and  a  friend  were 
paying  him  a  morning  visit.  Jealous  of  all 
such  intrusions,  seeking  ever  to  avoid  the  im- 
pertinent curiosity  of  English  tourists,  and 
having  a  wholesome  horror  of  '*  blue-stock- 
ings" of  every  grade,  Byron  seems  at  first 


to  have  taken  refuge  in  flippancy,  and  to 
have  rendered  himself  purposely  uninterest- 
ing in  the  lady's  eyes.  But  subsequent  inter- 
course— the  necessity  of  ^tack  and  defence 
being  over — made  them  think  better  of  each 
other.  Something  of  friendship  grew  up  be- 
tween them — a  friendship  beneficial  in  its 
effects  upon  the  minds  of  them  both.  We 
have  it  on  Mr.  Moore's  authority,  "that 
one  of  the  most  important  services  conferred 
upon  Lord  Byron  by  Lady  Blessington  dur- 
ing this  intimacy,  was  that  half-reviving  of 
his  old  regard  for  his  wife,  and  the  check 
which  she  contrived  to  place  upon  the  com- 
position of  Don  Juan,  and  upon  the  continu- 
ation of  its  most  glaring  immoralities."  "  He 
spoke  of  Ada,"  continues  the  biographer  of 
Lord  Byron ;  " '  her  mother,'  he  said,  '  has 
feasted  on  the  smiles  of  her  infancy  and 
growth,  but  the  tears  of  her  maturity  shall 
be  mine.'  Lady  Blessington  told  him  that  if 
he  so  loved  his  child,  he  should  never  write 
a  line  that  could  lirhig  a  blush  of  shame  to 
her  cheek,  or  a  sorrowing  tear  to  her  eye ; 
and  he  said  'you  are  right.  I  never  remem- 
bered this.  I  am  jealously  tenacious  of  the 
undivided  sympathy  of  my  daughter;  and 
that  work,  (Don  Juan,)  written  to  beguile 
hours  of  tristesso  and  wretchedness,  is  well 
calculated  to  loosen  my  hold  upon  her  af- 
fections. I  will  write  no  more  of^it.  Would 
that  I  had  never  written  a  line.'  In  this 
gentler  mood,  with  old  love,  old  times,  and 
the  tenderest  love  that  human  heart  can 
know,  all  conducing  to  soothe  his  pride  and 
his  dislike  of  Lady  Byron,  he  learnt  that  a 
near  friend  of  her  Ladyship  was  in  Genoa^ 
and  he  requested  Lady  Blessington  to  pro- 
cure for  him,  through  this  friend,  a  portrait 
of  his  wife."  There  is  more  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  life  of  Lord  Byron  to  show  that  the 
intercourse  between  these  two  unfortunate 
and  much-censured  persons  generated  the 
best  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  and 
that  its  salutary  influences,  not  only  upon 
the  feelings,  but  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
misguided  poet,  were  not  of  an  evanescent 
character. 

The  Blessingtons  sojourned  for  some  years  . 
in  Italy,  and  then  betook  themselves  to 
France.  In  both  countries,  the  lady  made 
many  friends.  Her  beauty,  her  vivacity^ 
her  kindness  of  heart,  and  her  literary 
enthusiasm,  rendered  her  an  object  of  stroDff - 
personal  regard  to  the  many  distinguished 
men  of  all  nations  who  were  attracted,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
the  Irish  earl.  A  new  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, was  now  approaclung.    On  the<23d  of  i 
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Haj,  1820,  Lord  Blessington,  whilst  riding 
out  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  was  snddenly 
stricken  down  by  apoplexy,  and  was  carried 
home  only  to  die/ 

By  the  will  of  the  deceased  earl,  Lady 
Blessington  was  left  an  annuity  of  £2000. 
The  wiU  was  an  eccentric  and  an  unprinci- 
pled one.  But  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the 
reader,  something  more  must  be  said  about 
the  Blessington  family  circle  than  we  have 
yet  mentioned.  By  his  first  marriage.  Lord 
blessington  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
son,  Lord  Mountjoy,  died  in  infancy  during 
his  father's  lifetime ;  and  it  was  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  death  that  the  earl  made  that 
extraordinary  distribution  of  his  fortune  which 
was  attended  in  the  sequel  with  so  much  mis- 
ery and  so  much  crime. 

Ever  since  the  year  1822,  there  had  been 
attached  to  the  suite  of  the  Blessingtons  a 
young  French  count  named  Alfred  D'Orsay. 
He  was  just  of  age  at  that  date,  with  a  face 
and  figure  worthy  of  Apollo,  and  the  lustre 
of  many  graces  and  accomplishments  upon 
him.    The  son  of  one  of  Napoleon's  generals, 
he  had  been  early  trained  to  arms  ;  and,  but 
for  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  would,  doubt- 
less, have  become  a  distinguished    soldier. 
Brave,  chivalrous,  of  a  commanding  presence, 
adroit  in  all  athletic  exercises,  and  a  noble 
horseman,  he  seemed  destined   to  win  his 
spurs  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Europe.    But 
he  was  a  boy  when  the  fall  of  Napoleon  dis- 
pelled his  dreams  of  military  renown,  and 
opened  out  another  future  before  him.     In- 
stead of  a  leader  of  legions,  he  became  a 
leader  of  fashion ;  instead  of  a  soldier,  an  art- 
ist.    In  society,  his  success  was  great ;  but 
he  was  not  a  spoilable  person.     Admired  as 
he  was  by  women,  he  was  even  more  popular 
among  men.     He  was  emphatically  "  a  good 
fellow."    Frank,  open,  cheerful,  good-tem- 
pered, he  was  a  man  whom  everybody  liked  ; 
and  liking  soon  ripened  into  love.     For,  be- 
neath all  these  outward  graces,  there  was 
much  of  kindliness,  generosity,  sympathy — im- 
pulses of  a  warm  and  a  gentle  heart.    His 
talents,  too,  were  such  as  to  attract  attention 
even  in  the  most  brilliant  salons  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  capitals ;  and  people  said 
that,  in  the  regions  of  art,  D'Orsay  with  prop- 
er cultivation  might,  either  as  a  painter  or  a 
sculptor,  have  taken  a  foremost  place  among 
the  celebrities  of  Europe. 

With  this  accomplished  young  Frenchman 
it  would  seem  that  the  Blessingtons  first 
formed  an  acquaintance  in  1822,  before  their 
departure  from  England,  and  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  accompany  them  on  their  travels 


through  France  and  Italy.    "  During  their 
journey  and  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  latter 
country,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  **  the  compan- 
ionable qualities,  and  that  peculiar  power  of 
making  himself  agreeable,  which  he  possessed 
to  a  degree  almost  unequalled,  so  endeared 
him  to  bis  English  friends  that  a  union  was 
at  length  proposed  by  Lord  Blesshigton  be- 
tween the  Count  and  one  of  his  daughters, 
both  of  whom  were  in  Ireland  with  Lady 
Harriet  Gardiner,  the  sister  of  Lord  Blessing- 
ton."    But  the  little  words  which  we  have 
italicised  hardly  represent  the  real  state  of 
the  case.     The  Blessingtons  started  on  their 
Continental  tour  in  September  1822;    but 
before  the  month  of  June  1823  Lord  Bless- 
ington had  obtained  not  only  the  consent  of 
the  Count  D'Orsay  to  the  proposed  marriage, 
but  the  sanction  also  of  Count  D'Orsay's 
father.     On  the  2d  of  June*  he  added  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  of 
his  estates  (with    certain   reservations)  to 
Count  D'Orsay,  on  condition  of  his  marrying 
one  of  the  Earl  s  daughters.    There  were  two, 
— the  elder  illegitimate,  the  younger  legiti- 
mate,— and  the  latter.  Lady  Harriet  Gardi- 
ner, then  scarcely  eleven  years  of  age,  was 
selected  as  the  instrument  and  the  victim  of 
this  cruel  arrangement, — "  an  arrangement," 
says  Dr.  Madden,  '*  at  once  imprudent,  un- 
natural, and  wanting  in  all  the  consideration 
that  ought  to  have  been  expected  at  the 
hand  of  a  father  for  the  children  of  a  deceas- 
ed wife."     "  Partial  insanity,"  adds  the  bio- 
grapher, **  might  explain  the  anomalies  that 
present  themselves  m  the  course  taken  by 
Lord  Blessington  in  regard  to  these  children ; 
and  my  firm  conviction,  the  result  of  my  own 
observation,  is,  that  at  the  period  in  question, 
when  this  will  was  made,  Lord  Blessington 
could  not  he  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect 
sanity  of  mind,  but  on  the  contrary  was  labor- 
ing under  a  particular  kind  of  insanity,  mani- 
fested by  an  infatuation  and  infirmity  of  mind 
in  his  conduct  with  respect  to  his  family  af- 
fairs, though  quite  sane  on  every  other  subject, 
which  unfitted  him  to  dispose  of  his  children 
at  that  juncture,  and  had  assumed  a  more 
decided  appearance  of  monomania  after  that 
disposal  was  made." 

The  precise  meaning  of  these  words  we 
are  unable  to  fathom.  The  presumption  is 
that  Lord  Blessington  was  anxious  to  render 
existing  family  arrangements  as  little  harm- 
less in  themselves,  and  as  little  destructive 

*  Thifl  is  the  date  prefixed  to  the  dooumeDt»  at 
page  120,  vol.  1 ;  but  in  the  tame  page  Dr.  Madden 
says,  "  On  the  22d  of  June,  1823,  Lord  Blesabgtoo 
made  a  oodioU  to  his  will,"  <be.,  4^ 


of  bia  own  peace  of  mind  &s  possible ;  and 
that  he  thoughl  the  sacrifice  of  a  child  for 
whom  be  cared  little  was  not  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  desired  barrier.  In  the 
absence  of  any  other  goIuUoq  of  what  ap- 
pears sucb  unnatural  conduct  en  the  part  of 
the  Earl,  the  mnjority  of  readers,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  will  yield  lo  the  above  presumption. 
Bnt  whether  it  was  fear  of  D'Oraay,  or  love 
of  D'Oraay,  or  neither,  the  poor  child,  Lady 
Harriet,  was  to  be  sacrificed.  If  the  French- 
man chose  her  sister,  she  was  to  lose  her  for- 
tune ;  if  herself,  she  was  to  be  married  to 
him  with  or  without  her  consent.  She  was 
married  to  him  id  December  1827,*  when 
she  was  little  more  than  fifteen  years  old. 
And  the  result,  as  fiir  at  the  poor  child  waa 
coDcerrted,  was  more  than  twenty  years  of 
"Clouded  Happiness."  The  D'Orsays,  it 
would  appear^  lived  together  during  Lord 
BJessiDgton's  lifetime,  sa  a  part  of  his  family, 
and  for  a  short  lime  after  his  decease.  But 
they  separated  in  1831,  and  in  Lady  Har- 
riet D'Orsay's  own  touching  words,  she  was 
"  left  alone  in  the  wide  world,  at  twenty  years 
of  sge,  without  the  blessings  of  a  family,  and 
without  any  direct  object  to  which  her  affec- 
tions might  be  legiUmalely  attached, "f 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  Dr.  Madden 
not  to  cite  in  this  place  his  own  account  of 
this  painful  affair ;  more  especially,  as  iu 
respect  of  literary  merit,  the  foUowmg  psa- 
■age  is  one  of  the  best  in  his  work : — 

"  It  was  an  uohippy  marriage,  and  nothing 
useful  csn  be  ssid  nr  It,  except  that  I^ird  Bleas- 
ington  BBcriliced  hia  child's  happiness, by  causing 
ber  lo  msrry,  wilhnnt  conBulting  her  inclinalions 
or  her  interests.  Taken  from  school  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  world,  acquaintance  with  socie- 
t;  or  its  nsBnes  and  rormi,and  wholly  inexperienced, 
transrerred  to  the  care  of  strangers,  and  natur- 
ally indisposed  to  any  exertion  that  might  lead  to 
efRirts  to  conciliate  them  ;  she  was  broucht  from 
ber  own  country  to  a  distant  land,  lo  wed  a  man 
she  hsd  never  seen  up  to  the  period  of  her  arrivsl 
in  Italy,  where,  wilhin  a  few  weeks  of  her  Grst 
meeting  with  that  foreign  gentleman,  who  hsd 
been  on  terms,  of  intimacy  with  her  father,  she 
was  destined  lo  become  his  bride.  I«d;  Harriet 
was  exceedingly  girlish-looking,  pale  and  rather 
inanimate  in  expression,  silent  and  reserved ;  there 
was  no  appearance  of  familiarity  with  any  one 
around  her;  no  airorlook  of  womanhood, no  sem- 
hlanee  of  satisfaction  in  her  new  position,  were 

<  Sea  MaddsD,  vol.  L  psge  12G  ;  and  agun,  page 
S3G,  where  the  dat«  of  the  marriage  i*  thus  ear- 
ractly  given ;  but  at  page  S4  of  the  umg  volame  it 
i<  atated  that  Lad;  Harriet  [>ardiaer  "  married 
Count  Alfred  ITOrMy  on  the  lit  of  Deoember  18S9." 

I  Prefsoe  to  Engluh  Edition  of  "  Clouded  Bap- 
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to  be  obserred  in  her  demeanor  or  deportment. 

She  seldom  or  never  spoke,  she  was  little  noticed, 
she  wa^  looked  on  as  a  mere  school-^irl ;  I  think 
her  feelings  were  crushed,  repressed,  and  her  emo- 
tions driven  Inwsrds  by  the  sense  of  slight  and  in- 
diSerence,  and  by  the  strangeness  and  cotdneoa 
of  everything  around  her ;  and  she  became  indif- 
ferent and  strange  and  cold,  and  apparently  devoid 
of  all  vivacity  and  interest  in  society,  or  In  the 
company  of  any  person  in  it.  People  were  mis- 
taken in  her,  and  she  perhaps  was  also  mistaken 
in  others.  The  father's  act  had  led  to  all  these 
misconceptions  and  misconstrnctions,  ending  in 
suspicions,  animosities,  aversions,  and  total  e*> 
trangemenls.  In  the  course  of  a  few  vesrs,  the 
girl  of  childiih  mien  and  listless  looks,  who  was  so 
silent  and  apparently  inanimate,  became  a  person 
of  remarkable  beauty,  spirituelle  and  intelligent, 
the  reverse  in  all  respects  of  what  she  was  con- 
sidered when  she  waa  misplaced  and  misunder- 
stood."—Fol.  /.p.  I2S. 

In  another  part  of  the  work.  Dr.  Madden 
truly  says  that  "  the  marriage  was  not  only 
a  great  misfortune  for  those  who  were  mar- 
ried, but  a  great  crime  on  the  part  of  those 
who  promoted  that  marriage,  and  were  con- 
sentingr  to  it."  And  he  censures  Mr.  Pat- 
more,  who  in  the  boolt  to  which  we  baro 
already  incidentally  alluded,  insulted  his  rrfad- 
era  by  an  outrageous  attempt,  as  false  in 
fiut*  as  it  was  in  morals,  to  palliate  the 
cruel  act. 

We  are  glad  to  quit  this  most  painful  bxA- 
ject.  It  has  been  said  that  Lord  Blessiogton 
died  suddenly  in  May  1829.  In  November 
1831,  the  widow  returned  to  London,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  1831,  took  up  her  abode 
in  Seamore  Place,  May  Fair.f  "There," 
says  the  biographer,  "  ber  aalons  were  open- 
ed n^btly  10  men  of  genius  and  learning, 
and  persons  of  celebrity  of  all  dimes ;  to  trav- 
ellers of  every  European  city  of  dislinelioD. 
Her  abode  became  ft  centre  of  attraction  for 
the  beau  monde  of  the  intellectual  classes, 
a  place  of  reunion  for  remarkable  persons  of 
talent  or  eminence  of  some  sort  or  another ; 
and  certainly  the  most  agreeable  resort  of 
men  of  literature,  art,  science,  of  strangers  of 


■  Hr.  Fatmors  aays,  that  "  Connt  lyOnay,  uAi7irt 
a  nuTt  boy,  mads  th*  fatal  mistake  of  rDftrrriDg  one 
baaotiful  woman  whilst  he  wa^  without  dsrJDg  to 
confess  it  aven  to  bsrself,  madly  in  lo*e  with  an- 
other still  more  besntifa),  whom  he  conld  not  mar- 
ry; and  discovering  hii  falsi  error  whan  too  lats^ 
•epanitsd  himself  from  his  wifas/not(a((Ari^ureA 
door'  OoQDt  D'Oraay  was  uTen  and  twenty  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage ;  and  he  Mpanl^d  himMlffrom 
hi*  wife  fonr  jeara  afterwards. 

f  Dr.  Madden  say^  "  Here,  tn  the  month  of 
Usrsh,  less.  I  found  her  Ladyriiip  eatabtiihsd.  He 
Count  and  Cosntea  D'Orvy  wer«   than  residing 
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distinction,  travellers  and  public  characters 
of  various  pursuits ;  the  most  agreeable  that 
ever  existed  in  this  country." 

Under  the  will  of  the  deceased  Earl,  Lady 
Blessington  had,  as  we  have  said,  a  jointure 
of  £2000  per  annum.  But  this  to  one  so 
habituated  to  luxury,  and  so  addicted  to 
tbciety,  was  but  a  state  of  splendid  poverty. 
So  she  bethought  herself  of  writing  for  what 
eaa  only  be  metaphorically  called  "  bread" 
•^-that  is,  for  the  grati6cation  of  all  those 
elegant  tastes  which  had  become  a  part  of 
herself;  for  those  a^rimens  vfhich  were,  in- 
deed, the  very  aliment  of  her  existence.  She 
became  a  professional  litterateur.  And  then 
the  reception  of  literary  people  in  her  luxa> 
nous  salons  became  part,  and  parcel  of  her 
business.  The  hospitality  of  Seamore  Place, 
and  afterwards  of  Gore  House,  was,  indeed, 
her  stock  in  trade.  She  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  clever  woman.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
smartness  in  her  writings,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  world ;  but  they  never  rose 
above  mediocrity.  Even  her  biographer  does 
not  claim  for  them  any  very  high  place  as 
intellectual  performances.  But  she  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  a  countess ;  and  she 

give  the  most  agreeable  soirees  in  the  world, 
f  course,  she  was  successful  in  her  literary 
enterprises.  Publishers  struggled  for  her 
name,  and  critics  were  prostrate  at  her  feet. 
So  she  made  more  money,  and  was  more  be- 
praised,  than  scores  of  men  and  women  with 
twice  the  genius  and  twice  the  industry.  In 
those  days  there  was  a  class  of  publications, 
now  almost  extinct,  greatly  in  vogue  with 
the  aristocracy  of  the  land.  Every  Christ- 
mas saw  the  counters  of  our  booksellers 
covered  with  splendid  "Annuals,"  which 
found  their  way,  as  soon  as  they  appeared, 
to  the  tables  in  our  drawing-rooms  and 
boudoirs.  They  were  very  elegant  gift- 
books  ;  gorgeously  bound  ;  prettily  illustra- 
ted ;  variously  written.  The  contributors  to 
these  yearly  volumes  were  for  the  most  part 
people  of  quality.  Sometimes  an  author  of 
established  reputation,  especially  if  he  were 
a  baronet  or  a  member  of  Parliament,  was 
induced  to  send  a  trifle,  under  strong  com- 
pulsion, to  a  clamorous  editor,  and  succeed- 
ed, with  wonderful  address,  in  writing  down 
to  the  level  of  his  associates.  The  U>rmula 
of  solicitation  was,  "anything  with  your 
name  to  it;"  and  sometimes  the  anything 
was  so  irredeemably  bad,  as  to  suggest  a 
suspicion  that  the  name  must  have  belonged 
to  one  person  and  the  lines  to  another. 
Every  now  and  then  a  few  stanzas  of  rare 
merit  found  their  way,  as  if  by  accident,  into 


these  gift-books ;  but  oh  the  whole,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  literature  of  the 
annuals  reflected  little  credit  on  the  nation. 
There  is  more  good  writing  in  three  twopenny 
numbers  of  the  "  Household  Words"  than 
in  any  year's  growth  of  these  guinea  volumes 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  Lftdy  Blessington  and 
the  Annuals.* 

For  Lady  Blessington  reigned  supreme  in 
the  regions  of  annual  literature.  We  know 
not  how  many  volumes  of  "Keepsakes" 
and  "Books  of  Beauty"  she  edited.  Dr. 
Madden  has  taken  the  trouble,  and  his  pub- 
lishers have  gone  to  the  expense,  of  printing 
in  extenso  the  contents  of  some  of  these  gor- 
geous volumes.  This  was  no  kindness  to  Lady 
Blessington's  contributors  or  to  his  own 
readers.  What  he  says,  however,  about  the 
results  of  her  Ladyship's  editorial  labors  is 
worthy  to  be  recorded.  "  For  several  years," 
he  writes,  "  Lady  Blessington  continued  to 
edit  both  periodicals, the  'Keepsake' and  the 
'  Book  of  Beauty.'  This  occupation  brought 
her  into  contact  with  almost  every  literary  man 
of  eminence  in  the  kingdom,  or  of  hny  foreign 
country  who  visited  England.  It  involved 
her  in  enormous  expense  far  beyond  any 
amount  of  remuneration  derived  from  the 
labor  of  editing  these  works.  It  made  a  ne- 
cessity for  entertaining  continually  persons  to 
whom  she  looked  for  contributions,  or  from 
whom  she  had  received  assistance  of  that 
kind.  It  involved  her,  moreover,  in  all  the 
drudgery  of  authorship,  in  all  the  turmoil 
of  contentions  with  publishers,  communica- 
tions with  artists,  and  never-ending  corre- 
spondence with  contributors.  In  a  word,  it 
made  her  life  miserable." 

The  greatest  misery  of  all  was  that  the 
success  of  these  pretty 'gift- books  soon  began 
to  decline.  Like  forced  flowers  they  had  only 
a  brief  and  sickly  vitality.  Nothing  that  is 
not  intrinsically  good  in  literature  will  be  per- 
manently successful.  "  The  public,"  as  Dr. 
Madden  honestly  and  pointedly  remarks, 
''  were  surfeited  with  illustrated  annuals. 
The  taste  for  that  species  of  literature  had 
died  out.  The  perpetual  glorification  even  of 
beauty  had  become  a  bore.  The  periodical 
poems  sung  in  honor  of  the  children  of 
the  nobility  ceased  to  be  amusing.  Lords 
and  ladies  and  right  honorable  gentlemen, 

*  Some  of  the  worst,  because  the  most  common- 
place lines  we  ever  read  even  in  an  annual,  maj  be 
seen,  with  Mr.  Ha11am*s  name  attached  to  them,  in 
the  Book  of  Beauty  for  1844.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  refer  to  one  or  two  short  poems,  of  rare 
power  and  beauty,  by  Barry  Ck>rnwall  (Mr.  Proc- 
tor), published  in  the  Keepsake,  a  few  years  later^ 
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ready  to  write  on  any  snbjeet  at  the^  com- 
mand of  fashionable  editors  and  editresses, 
there  was  no  dearth  of,  but  readers  were  not 
to  be  had  at  length  for  love  or  money."  Nor 
was  the  success  of  Lady  Blessington  s  novels 
more  enduring.  *'  Of  late  jeafs"  says  the 
biographer,  '*it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
she  could  get  a  publisher  to  undertake,  at 
his  own  risk,  the  publication  of  a  work  of 
hers."  This,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  great- 
est misery  of  all.  Any  labor,  any  trouble,  is 
borne  cheerfully  so  long  as  there  is  success 
to  gild  it — but  when  there  is  no  success,  and 
yet  an  appearance  of  success  must  be  main- 
tained, the  struggle  is  very  bitter. 

Dr.  Madden,  very  sensible  of  this,  fre- 
quently tells  us  that  Lady  Blessington  was 
in  a  false  position.  She  was  in  a  very  false 
position.  Her  life,  indeed,  was  made  up  of 
shams.  She  had  to  appear  rich — which  she 
was  not ;  successfid — which  she  was  not ; 
happy — which  she  was  not.  Her  beauty 
only  was  real ;  aod  even  that  was  yielding  to 
the  assaults  of  time.  She  had  to  sustain,  on 
an  insufficient  income,  "  the  enormous  expen- 
diture of  her  magnificent  establishments, 
first  in  Sejrmour  (Seamore)  Place,  next  in 
Kensington  Gore."  She  "  lived  for  distinc- 
tion on  the  stage  of  literary  society  before 
the  footlights,  and  always  en  sc^ne,^-  '*  She 
had  become,"  continues  her  biographer,  *'  ac- 
customed to  an  atmosphere  of  adulation,  and 
the  plaudits  of  those  friends  which  were 
never  out  of  her  ears.  .  .  .  The  swing- 
iag  of  the  censor  before  her  fair  face  never 
ceased  in  those  salons,  and  soft  accents  of 
homage  to  her  beauty  and  her  talents  seldom 
failed  to  be  whispered  in  her  ear,  while  she 
sate  enthroned  in  that  well-known  fauteuil 
of  hers,  holding  high  court  in  queenly  state 
— '  the  most  gorgeous  Lady  Blessington.'  " 
But  all  this  was  mere  emptiness  and  false- 
hood. She  had,  in  reality,  few  friends. 
Among  the  many  who  were  eager  to  gain 
admittance  to  hev  salons  there  were  not  half- 
a-dozen  true-hearted  men  who  did  not  sneer 
at  her  pretensions  behind  her  back.  Even 
the  critics  of  the  periodical  press,  whom  she 
corrupted  with  her  soft  words  and  her  radiant 
smiles,  spoke  significantly  of  <*  Poor  Lady 
Blessington,"  as  they  praised  her  last  fash- 
ionable novel,  and  felt  ashamed  when  they 
read  in  print  what  they  had  written,  of  such 
prostitution  of  their  high  calling,  and  perver- 
sion of  their  literary  skill. 

But  most  true  is  it  that  every  sham  has 
''  sentence  of  death  written  down  against  it 
from  its  birth."  It  was  not  in  the  power  of 
a\\  the  critics  that  ever  fluttered  at  Gore 


House  to  make  a  great  literary  reputation 
for  its  beautiful  inmate :  any  more  than  it 
was  in  her  ladyship's  power  to  support  a 
splendid  establishment  on  a  slender  income. 
The  Public  and  the  Duns  would  have  their 
way.  There  was  gorgeous  misery  in  Gore 
House.  The  difficulties  of  Count  D*Orsay 
contributed  to  the  derangement  of  Lady 
Blessington's  afifairs.  When  she  first  took 
up  her  abode  in  Gor£  House  the  Count  oc- 
oupied  a  small  dwelling  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  But  this  arrangement  was 
soon  abandoned,  and  he  became  a  perma- 
nent inmate  of  the  lady's  mansion — that 
mansion  which  had  once  been  the  residence 
of  William  Wilberforce  I  What  amount  of 
money  D'Orsay  contrived  to  spend  under  the 
provisions  of  Lord  Blessington's  will,  can 
only  be  conjectured.*  It  is  stated  that  his 
difficulties  commenced  "at  a  very  early 
period  of  hb  career  in  London" — that  "  he 
was  arrested  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land for  a  debt  of  £300  to  his  boot-maker 
in  Paris."  This  was  only  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Blessington.  The  Mount- 
joy  estates  were  so  embarrassed  that  the 
price  of  the  fatal  marriage  was  not  forth- 
comincr  until  just  before  his  death.  D'Orsay 
said  of  Louis  Napoleon's  amp  eTitat  that  it 
was  the  greatest  political  swindle  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  of 
this  matter  of  Lord  Blessington's  will,  that 
it  was  the  greatest  domestic  swindle  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  promised  inher- 
itor of  the  immense  Mountjoy  estates  seems 
to  have  been  left  without  the  means  of  pay- 
ing his  boot-maker's  bill,  and  was  driven  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  to  sponge  upon 
the  widow's  jointure. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last  for- 
ever. The  wonder  is  that  it  lasted  so  long. 
The  avalanche  of  debt  and  difficulty  had 
been  accumulating  for  years,  and  it  fell  at 
last  upon  Gore  House,  and  crushed  it. 
There  came  the  most  signal  ruin  of  an  estab- 
lishment of  a  person  of  rank  ever  witnessed. 
The  *'  break-up"  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1849.  Creditors,  bill-discounters,  money- 
lenders, jewellers,  lace- vendors,  tax-collectors, 
gas-company's  agents,  all  persons  having 
claims  to  urge,  pressed  them  simultaneously. 
Howell  and  James  put  in  an  execution  for  a 
debt  of  £4000.  This  was  the  long-delayed 
but  inevitable  crisis.  It  had  been  warded  off 
by  all  sorts  of  petty  shifts  and  cunning  ex- 
pedients.    The  shadow  of  the  bailiff  had  for 

*  It  seeme  that  from  first  to  last  hU  creditors  re- 
oeived  from  the  estate  £108,600 — the  greater  pari 
only  a  year  before  his  death. 
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BOBie  years  been  darbeniDg  the  doore  of  that 
elegant  emporium  of  luxury  and  reBnement. 
Every  ring  at  the  bell,  every  appearance  of 
a  stranffer,  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  at  leaRt  one  of  the  inmates  of  Gore 
House.  Men  may  become  used  to  this  sort 
of  thing — women  never.  Lady  Bleasington 
could  not  meet  her  difficulties  with  an  in- 
creduloos  shrug,  and  a  light-hearted  hah! 
She  was,  indeed,  supremely  miserable;  so 
miserable,  that  when  it  was  no  longer  pos* 
sible  to  avoid  a  public  exposure  of  her  situa- 
tion, she  must  have  felt  that  the  crowning 
catastrophe  could  bring  her  only  relief. 

The  costly  contents  of  Gore  House  were 
sold  by  public,  auction.     « Several  of  the 
friends  of  Lady  Blessington,"  we  are  told, 
*^  urged  on  her  pecuniary  assistance,  which 
would  have  prevented  the  necessity  of  break- 
mg  up  the  establishment.     But  she  declined 
all  offers  of  this  kind."     This  is  creditable,  if 
true,  to  Lsdy  Blessington's  friends  and  to 
herself  ;*  but  it  was  sorry  kindness,  after  all, 
in  the  former,  to  think  of  restoring  her  to 
that  "  false  position"  which  had  so  long  been 
nothing  but  splendid  misery  at  best.    To 
help  heAy  Blessington  to  keep  Gore  House 
agoing  was  one  thing,  to  keep  her  in  comfort- 
able mdopendence  out  of  Gore  House,  was 
another.    The  latter  was  what  she  needed. 
But  any  offer  of  assistance  at  such  a  time 
waa  honorable  to  the  friends  who  made  it ; 
and  we  hope,  therefore,  that  the  story  is  true. 
It  was  better  that  everything  should  ^o,  as 
it  did,  to  the  hammer.     It  was  a  painful,  but, 
in  some  respects,  a  proBtsble  sight,  which 
waa  presented  to  the  public  when,  on  a  May 
morning,  the  doors  of  Gore   House  were 
thrown  open  to  the  profanum  vulgus;  and 
people  of    fashion,   men   of   intellect,   and 
Jew-brokers,  jostled  each  other  in  its  spacious 
salons.     "Every  room,"  says  Dr.  Madden, 
who  was  in  the  crowd,  "  was  thronged ;  the 
well-known  library-saloon,  in  which  the  con- 
versaziones took  place,  was  crowded,  but  not 
with  guests.    The  arm-chair,  in  which  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  was  wont  to  sit,  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  stout  coarse  gentleman  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  busily  engaged  in  exam- 
ining a  marble  hand  extended  on  a  book,  the 

*  We  ooold  have  wivbed  that  the  aasertion  had 
been  made  leea  vaguely  and  generally.  We  oan 
find  DOthing  in  theee  volumes  to  support  it  From 
the  context,  indeed,  it  is  rather  to  be  gathered  that 
Lady  Blessington's  friends  were  not  true  to  her  in 
her  misfortunes  The  moral  of  the  story  hinges  so 
mueh  upon  this  question,  that  we  appeal  to  Dr. 
Madden  for  some  hotter  solution  of  our  doubts  than 
be  has  afforded  in  the  present  edition  of  his  me- 
moirs. 


fingers  of  which  were  modelled  from  a  cast 
of  those  of  the  absent  mistress  of  the  esta.b- 
lishment.  People,  as  they  passed  through 
the  room,  poked  the  furniture,  pulled  about 
the  precious  objects  of  art  and  ornaments  of 
various  kinds  that  lay  upon  the  table.  And 
some  made  jests  and  ribald  jokes  on  the 
scene  they  witnessed."  This  was  a  matter  of 
course.  The  people  behaved  as  people 
always  do  upon  such  occasions.  They  went 
to  expend  their  curiosity  or  their  money,  not 
their  fine  feelings.  It  was,  as  Dr.  Madden 
says,  rather  emphatically  than  elegantly,  "  a 
total  smash ;  a  crash  on  a  grand  scale  of 
ruin ;  a  compulsory  sale  in  the  house  of  a 
noble  lady ;  a  sweeping  clearance  of  all  its 
treasures."  And,  of  course,  there  were 
many  present  who  thought  this  a  fine  joke. 
Lady  Blei^ington's  French  valet  wrote  her 
that  the  only  person  who  seemed  really 
affected  was  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair." 
*<  M.  Thackeray  est  venu  aussi,  et  avait  les 
larmes  aux  yeux  en  partant  C'est  peut-6tre 
la  seule  personne  que  j'ai  vu  r6ellement 
affects  k  votre  depart." 

The  sale  of  Gore  House  realized  upwards 
of  £13,000.  The  prices,  when  we  consider 
what  sums  in  later  days  have  been  paid  for 
rare  nothings,  will  not  appear  to  have 
ranged  high.  Lawrence's  famous  portrait  of 
Lady  Blessington  fell  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  for  £336 — more  than  four  times  its 
original  price ;  but  few  other  articles  were 
sold  at  anything  like  a  profit.  Was  it  not  our 
worthy  friend  Captain  Dobbin,  who  pur- 
chased Amelia's  pianoforte,  at  the  sale  of  her 
father's  effects,  and  placed  it  in  the  little 
parlor  of  the  humble  tenement  to  which  the 
Sedleys  were  constrained  to  betake  them- 
selves? Or  have  we  read  of  that  incident 
elsewhere?  We  should  like  to  know  how 
many  of  Lady  Blessington's  "  friends"  pur- 
chased any  of  the  cheiisbed  objects  of  Gore 
House  for  the  gratification  of  restoring  them 
to  the  hands  of  their  old  owner. 

Lady  Blessington  went  to  Paris.  Luxury 
seems  to  have  become  with  her  a  chronic 
disease.  She  could  not  divest  herself  of  the 
habit  of  surrounding  herself  with  things 
beautiful  and  costly.  No  sooner  had  she 
reached  the  French  capital,  than  she  began 
to  busy  herself  with  the  work  of  adorning  a 
noble  apartment  near  the  Champs  Elysees  in 
the  old  style  of  Gore  House.  She  could  not 
settle  down  into  a  simple  unostentatious  way 
of  life.  Her  thoughts  were  evidentlv  turning 
towards  a  new  and  splendid  career  upon 
another  theatre  of  action.  Perhaps  her  am- 
bition was  stimulated  by  a  constant  recollec- 
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D  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  old  habitats 
Gore  House-— one  whom  in  his  adversity 
B  had  succored — was  now  the  foremost 
in  in  France.     But  this  also  was  vanity, 
e  put  her  trust  in  princes  and  was  de- 
▼eo.     Louis  Napoleon  received  her  and 
I  old  friend  D'Orsay  with  frigid  courtesy, 
e  fugitive  prisoner  of  Ham  was  one  person ; 
3  Prince-President  of  France  another.  The 
^titude  of  the  prosperous  man  stung  the 
ondam  hosts  of  Gore  House  to  the  heart. 
ley  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  be 
lappointed  ;  but  these  lessons  are  not  easily 
umt.     It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  little 
Moent  to  one  whose  career  was  then  nearly 
D.     Neither  the  friendship  nor  the  neglect 
princes  was  permitted  to  touch  her  heart, 
'  good  or  evil,  much  longer.     On  the  3d  of 
ne,  she  moved  into  the  new  apartments, 
lioh  she  had  fitted  up  in  the  old  luxurious 
f\e  "  for  the  reception  of  the  beau  monde.*' 
16  seemed  then  to  be  in  good  health  and 
od  spirits.     But  on  the  following  day — 
Bt  twenty  years  after  Lord  Blessington  had 
lea  suddenly  into  the  arms  of  death  near 
6  same  spot  of  the  same  city — she  was 
•icken  down  with  no  more  warning  by  a 
ilady  at  least  outwardly  the  same.  It  was  an 
oplectic  seizure,  complicated  with  disease 
the  heart.    The  violence  of  the  lymptoms 
ased  over  before  she  expired  ;   and  she 
3d  at  last  so  easily,  so  tranquilly,  that  one 
ID    attended    her    death-bed — a    faithful 
end   and  a  real   mourner — has  recorded 
that  it  was  impossible   to  perceive    the 
>ment  when  her  spirit  passed  away." 
Count  D^Orsay  survived  his  friend  more 
an  three  years.     He  fitted  up  a  spacious 
idio  in  Paris ;  and,  with  a  lacerated  and  a 
imbled  heart,  devoted  himself  to  the  culli- 
lion  of  the  fine  arts.     His  health  soon  be- 
A  to  fail.     He  had  looked  for  ofiSce  un- 
•r  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  when  a  tardy  recog- 
lion  of  his  services  came  in  the  shape  of  an 
ipointment  to  the  nominal  post  of  Director 
the  Fine  Arts,  it  was  too  late  to  do  him 
y  good.     The  hand  of  death  was  upon 
m.     He  was  suffering  from  a  spinal  malady, 
e  painful  aflSiction  of  which  he  is  said  to 
.ve  borne  with  "  fortitude,  patience,  uncom- 
aining  gentleness,  a  manifest  absence  of  all 
Ifishness,  and  consideration  for  those  at- 
odiDg  upon  him,   which   none   but  those 
liose  painful  task  it  was  to  watch  by  his 
Qch,"  could  rightly  estimate.    In  the  month 
July  1852,  he  whs  removed  to  Dieppe,  as 
last  resource.     Lady  Blessington's  nieces 
tended  him.     But  the  sea  air  did  not  re- 


store him ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he 
was  carried  back  to  Paris  to  die. 

We  shall  say  nothing  to  disturb  the  effect 
of  all  this.  The  story  which  we  have  thus 
hurriedly  told,  is  a  strange — we  believe  a  sin- 
gular one.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  resem- 
bling it  in  the  social  annals  of  our  country. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  its  moral  aspects  that 
we  desire  to  regard  this  picture  of  fashionable 
life  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  rathier,  in 
connection  with  the  literature  of  the  times. 
Lady  Blessington's  soirees  will  be  remembered 
long  after  her  works  are  forgotten.  She  was 
a  remarkable  woman,  not  because  she  wrote 
remarkable  books  or  said  remarkable  things, 
but  because  she  gathered  around  her  many 
remarkable  people.  She  was  one  of  the  few 
persons  who,  in  our  own  or  in  past  times,  have 
made  an  effort  to  collect  in  their  salons  the 
literary  celebrities  of  the  day.  It  was  Lady 
Blessington's  great  ambition  to  be  esteemed 
the  "Queen  of  Literature."  She  sacrificed 
everything  to  it.  And  she  became,  out- 
wardly at  least — the  idol  of  a  set. 

At  best  her  success  was  but  partial.  She 
was  a  kind  hearted  woman,  and,  doubtless, 
she  delighted  to  see  happy  faces  around  her. 
But  she  thought  more  of  feeding  her  own 
vanity  than  of  anything  else.  And  literature 
is  not  beholden  to  her  for  any  genuine  service 
that  she  rendered  to  it.  Our  own  opinion  is 
that,  with  really  good  intentions,  she  did  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  Such  reunions  as  she 
intended  might  be  beneficial  to  the  literary 
and  artistic  world.  But  those  of  Gore  House 
were  not.  Even  Dr.  Madden,  who  says  that 
they  were  the  pleasantest  parties  in  the  world, 
and  compares  them,  in  other  respects,  with 
those  of  Holland  House,  seems  to  have  dis- 
cerned something  wrong  about  them.*    Gore 

*  We  had  purposed  to  have  said  eomething  more 
in  this  place  about  the  Holland  House  coteries,  but 
the  aDDounoement  of  the  forthcomioff  Memoirs  of 
the  Rev.  Sjdnej  Smith,  by  Ladj  Houand,  saggeata 
that  the  consideration  of  this  subject  may  be  mere 
expediently  deferred.  We  need  not  say  how  very 
different,  in  our  estimation,  were  the  Gore  House 
and  the  Holland  House  gatherings.  The  latter, 
like  the  former,  are  now  tradition ;  but  how  affec- 
tionately are  they  remembered  I  How  truly  has 
been  said  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments of  that  coterie,  that  all  the  guests  of  Holland 
House  will  Ions  recollect  how  many  men  who  have 
guided  the  politics  of  Europe,  who  have  moved 
great  aaeembfies  by  reason  and  eloquence,  who  have 
put  life  into  bronze  and  canvas,  or  who  have  left 
to  poaterity  things  so  written  as  it  shall  not  will- 
ingly let  them  die,  were  there  mixed  with  all  that 
was  loveliest  and  gayest  in  the  society  of  the  moat 
splendid  of  capitals.  They  will  remember  the  pe- 
cidiar  character  which  belonged  to  these  circles,  in 
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House  was  a  great  Ezeiiattg*  or  'kart  .of . 
Flattery,  where  Lady  BleasingtOD  was  con* 
tinually  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom. 
I<verybody  who  went  there  was  expected  to 
render  back  something  in  return  for  "  value 
received."  There  must  ]^ve  been  a  prevail- 
ing sense  of  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  af- 
fair on  the  minds  of  all  who  assisted  at  the 
oblation. 

It  is  right,  however,  that  what  was  good 
about  it  should  not  be  concealed.  Lady 
Bles&ikiffton,  as  we  have  said,  had  good  feel- 
ings and  good  intentions;  and  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  she  did  not  think  about  others  be- 
cause she  thought  much  about  herself.  We 
are  all  swayed  by  mixed  motives  in  this  world. 
"  In  Gore  House  society,''  says  Dr.  Madden, 
"  Lady  Blessington  had  given  herself  a  mis- 
sion, in  which  she  labored,  certainly,  with 
great  assiduity  and  wonderful  success — that 
of  bringing  together  people  of  the  same  pur- 
suits who  were  rivals  in  them  for  professional 
distinction,  and  inclining  competitors  for  fame 
in  politics,  art,  and  literature.  This,  most  as- 
suredly, was  a  very  good  and  noble  ob- 
ject. .  .  .  The  party  warfare  that  is 
wa^ed  in  literature,  art,  and  politics,  it  seemed 
to  be  the  main  object  of  the  mistress  of  Gore 
House,  in  the  high  sphere  in  which  she 
moved,  to  assuage  and  put  an  end  to,  and, 
when  interrupted,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of.  It  was  astonishing  with  what  tact  this 
was  pursued ;  and  those  only  who  have  seen 
much  of  the  correspondence  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  labor  she  im- 
posed on  herself  in  removing  unfavorable 
impressions,  explaining  away  differences,  in- 
ducing estranged  people  to  make  approach- 
es to  an  accommodation,  to  meet  and  to  be 
reconciled."  Now  we  are  willing  to  give 
Lady  Blessington  credit  for  having  wished  to 
bring  about  these  good  results ;  but  if  the 
fact  of  her  success  is  demonstrated  in  her 
ladyship's  correspondence,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  a  great  pity  that  some  examples 
of  it  are  not  given  in  Dr.  Madden's  work. 

which  every  talent  and  acoomplishment,  every  art 
and  Boienoe,  had  its  place.  Thej  will  remember 
how  the  last  debate  was  discnssed  Id  one  comer, 
and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  ia  another ;  whilst 
Wilkie  gazed  with  modest  admiratioa  on  Sir  Josh- 
ua's Baretti ;  while  Mackintosh  tamed  over  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  to  verify  a  quotation ;  while  Talley- 
rand related  his  conversation  with  Barras  at  the 
Luxembourg,  or  his  ride  with  Lannesover  the  field 
of  Austerlitz.  Thev  will  remember,  above  all,  the 
grace,  and  the  kindness — far  more  admirable  than 
grace — with  which  the  princely  hospitality  of  that 
ancient  mansion  was  dispensed.  They  will  remem- 
ber the  veoerable  and  benignant  countenance,  and 
the  cordial  voice  of  her  who  bade  them  welcome. 


It  was  certiunly  *'  a  good  and  noble  object" 
to  which  she  addressed  herself.  That  a 
rallying- point,  a  centre  of  attraction,  is  much 
needed  by  literary  men  in  the  present  day,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  Simply  for  want  of  op- 
portunities of  fusion,  men  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing who  would  admire  and  love,  support  and 
encourage  one  another,  and  from  whose  as- 
sociation and  co-operation  much  would  be 
gained  to  the  world,  go  through  life  as 
strangers  and  foreigners,  never  exchanging  a 
kindly  greeting,  or  saying  God -speed,  as  they 
go  upon  their  josmey.  In  England,  indeed, 
**  literary  sociecy**  exists  only  in  a  scattered, 
fragmentary  state.  There  is  no  cohesiveness 
about  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  split  up  into 
coteries  or  cliques.  Dr.  Madden  says,  that 
Lady  Blessington's  great  object  was  to  count- 
eract this  tendency  to  cliqueism  ;  and  he  adds 
that  she  succeeded.  We  are  at  issue  with 
him  on  this  point.  The  Gore  House  clique 
may  have  been  an  extensive  one;  but  it  was 
only  a  clique  after  all. 

It  was  hardly  possible,  indeed,  that  any* 
thing  more  than  a  partial  success  should  at- 
tend Lady  Blessington's  efforts.  Neither  so- 
cially nor  intellectually  was  she  fitted  to  oc- 
cupy so  high  a  position  as  that  to  which  she 
aspired.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  charitably  or 
uncljaritably,  many  very  excellent  people  be- 
lieved that  the  atmosphere  of  Gore  House 
was  a  tainted  one,  and  were  unwilling,  there- 
fore, to  breathe  it.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
there  should  have  been  anything  equivocal  in 
the  moral  status  of  one  aiming  to  attain  such 
a  social  eminence.  There  should  have  been 
nothing  to  alarm,  to  deter,  to  repel ;  nothing 
that  could,  by  any  implication,  be  considered 
to  reflect  disadvantageously  upon  the  general 
character  of  literary  men,  by  conveying  an 
impression  of  the  existence  among  them  of  a 
laxity  peculiar  to  themselves.  We  say 
nothmg  about  the  propriety  or  the  impropriety 
of  such  an  inference ;  we  simply  allude  to 
what  we  believe  to  have  been  a  fact.  The 
popularity  of  Gore  House  did  not  raise  the 
literary  character  in  the  estimation  of  the 
outside  world.  Mediocrity  is  ever  on  the 
alert  to  find  holes  in  the  coat  of  Genius.  If 
you  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  your 
neighbor  is  intellectually  above  you,  it  is  a 
consolation  to  be  able  to  flatter  yourself  that 
he  is  morally  your  inferior.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  declare  that  authors  are  a  loose 
set;  and  to  give  a  reason  for  such  a  declara- 
tion. If  you  cannot  climb  the  heights  of 
Parnassus,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  thank 
God  that  you  have  not  descended  to  the 
abysmal  depths  of  Aspasia  House. 
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Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  may  be 
doubted  wbeter  Lady  Blessington,  with  per- 
haps the  best  intentions,  was  not  in  reality 
responsible  for  results  the  very  reverse  of 
what  she  desired  and  expected.'  But  this 
was  not  all  the  harm  that  was  done.  We 
have  said  that  her  literary  position  did  not 
fit  her  for  the  duties  she  had  undertaken, 
any  more  than  did  her  social  standing.  The 
part  which  she  had  assumed  could  only  be' 
adequately  performed  by  one  above  all  sus- 

g'icion  of  desiring  to  gain  anything  for  herself, 
ut  Dr.  Madden  does  not  shrink  from  express- 
mg  his  opinion,  or  rather  declaring  the  noto- 
rious truth,  that  the  hospitalities  of  Oore 
House  were  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
her  own  literary  position.  She  was  a  fashion- 
able authoress,  without  a  sufficiency  of  the 
pure  ore  of  talent  and  learning  to  dispense 
with  the  gilding  of  the  claqueurs.  It  was 
impossible  to  visit  Gore  House  and  not  to 
praise  her  Ladyship's  writings.  As  we  have 
already  said,  this  was,  doubtless,  corruption ; 
but  it  was  a  comely  kind  of  corruption,  and 
one  the  influence  of  which  it  was  very  difficult 
to  resist.  The  critics  who  praised  Lady 
Blessington's  writings  beyond  their  deserts, 
were  not  venal,  were  not  servile — they  were 
nmply  fascinated— charmed  into  chivalrous 
good  nature — into  unresisting  obedience  to 
ine  spell.  It  was  not  that  they  deliberately 
trode  down  their  sober  judgment  and  refused 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth  ;  but  that  for 
the  time  they  believed  that  what  they  wrote 
was  just  and  true.  They  saw  everything 
relating  to  her  Ladyship  through  a  rose-tinted 
medium,  and  stamped  the  fleeting  impression 
of  the  moment  forever  on  the  printed  page. 
This  could  not  be  good  for  literature.  And 
so  far  from  such  a  state  of  things  having  a 
tendency  to  check  the  progress  of  cliqaeism, 
it  could  do  nothing  but  promote  it.  While 
there  were  such  objects  to  be  gained — such 
an  undercurrent  of  motive — the  society  of 
Ck>re  House  could  be  nothing  but  a  clique. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  indicate  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Oore  House 
clique — to  name  the  authors,  critics,  painters, 
ana  actors  who  were  the  especial  stars  of  that 
cemlean  firmament.  A  glimpse  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case  is  afforded  by  one  of  Count 
D*Orsay's  letters  printed  (we  need  not  name 
the  page)  in  these  Memoirs.  We  see  no 
reason  why  Lady  Blessington  or  Count  d*Or* 
lay  should  not  choose  their  friends  as  well 
as  any  one  else ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  their  taste.  But  we  repeat  that  we 
can  discern  no  proofs  in  Dr.  Madden's  volume 
of  the  catholicity  which  ho  claims  for  his 
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any  obstacle  to  social  success. 

If  she  had  succeeded  in  doing  what  her 
biographer  says  was  the  cherished  object  of 
her  heart,  she  would  have  done  a  great  thing. 
We  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  a  system- 
atic attempt  to  bring  about  that  fusion  of 
literary  men  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  de- 
sirable, but  which  seems,  with  every  new 
year,  only  to  become  more  remote  and  seem- 
ingly more  impracticable.  We  do  not  cret 
beyond  a  respectable  coterie.  Whether  this 
is  better,  or  worse  than  nothing,  it  is  hard  to 
ssy.  Coterieism  is  to  a  certain  extent  un- 
avoidable. Men  will  choose  their  companions 
according  to  the  bent  of  their  tastes  and  dis- 
positions, and  if  they  stand  by  those  whom 
they  have  chosen  it  is  not  otherwise  than 
creditable  to  them.  Catholic  sympathies 
are  rare.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  book — 
a  certain  kind  of  picture — a  certain  kind  of 
dramatic  performance — that  is  pleasing  to  a 
certain  cntic.  He  has  his  own  canons  of 
criticism  :  his  own  peculiar  faith ;  his  own 
brotherhood  of  saints.  Each  member  of  the 
fraternity  in  turn  idolizes  the  other.  But  the 
critic  is  for  the  most  part  the  common  cen- 
tre of  the  whole,  and  keeps  all  parts  of  the 
little  community  together.  It  is  pleasant — 
to  a  certain  extent  it  is  profitable.  But  a 
great  narrowing  of  sympathy  results  from  it ; 
a  contraction  of  ideas  within  the  circle  ;  and 
often  considerable  injustice  and  cruelty  to 
those  who  live  beyond  it.  It  is  a  misfortune 
to  a  man  of  talent  to  be  the  idol  of  a  set.  A 
man  of  real,  vigorous,  healthy  genius  will 
shake  off  all  such  fetters.  But  where  this 
native  strength,  this  irresistible  expansive- 
ness  does  not  exist,  the  tendency  of  this  co- 
terieism is  to  induce  men  to  write  (down  per- 
haps) to  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  the  par- 
ticular set,  who  act  with  zealous  officious- 
ness  as  the  claqueurs  of  one  another;  and 
to  shape  their  hooka,  as  they  would  their 
trowsers,  after  the  particular  cut  of  the  "  ar- 
biter elegantiarum/'  in  whom  they  blindly 
believe. 

The  effect  of  this  on  our  periodical  litera- 
ture is  unhealthy ;  but  we  do  not  well  see 
how  it  is  to  be  avoided.    The  only  remedy 
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EMr  the  evil  is,  perhaps,  to  be  Coand  in  «  befe- 
ter-instrocted  public.  1£  it  were  more  gen- 
erally known  that  certain  authors,  certain 
painters,  certain  actors,  &o,,  are  snre  to  be 
praised  in  certain  periodicals,  the  value  of 
snch  praise  would  diminish  in  proportion  as 
its  intelligibiiitj  increases.  But  so  long  as  a 
▼ery  large  proportion  of  the  reading  pablic 
bilrely  know  the  difference  between  a  pub- 
lisher's puff  and  the  deliberate  verdict  of  an 
instructed  and  unprejudiced  reviewer,  the 
criticism  of  the  coteries  must  necessarily 
carry  weight  with  it.  And  there  would  not 
be  much  harm  in  this,  if  the  criticism  of  the 
coteries  extended  no  further  than  the  lauda- 
tion of  friends  and  associates.  But  it  often 
takes  the  much  more  reprehensible  shape  of 
deliberate  detraction  levelled  against  the 
rivals,  or  the  supposed  rivals,  of  these  friends 
and  associates ;  or  else  of  systematic  neglect 
It  might  be  supposed  that  an  evil  of  this 
kind  would  supply  its  own  remedy — that 
the  public,  by  the  support  of  whom  alone 
periodical  literature  of  any  kind  can  exist, 
^ould  settle  the  matter  in  a  peremptory 
manner  for  themselves.  But  the  public  care 
nothing  about  it  so  long  as  they  are  enter- 
tained. They  do  not  read  a  newspaper  or  a 
periodical  for  the  sake  of  its  honesty  or  in- 
tefirrity,  but  for  the  amount  of  amusement  it 
yields.  They  have  no  time  to  inquire,  and 
no  means  to  ascertain,  if  they  would,  the  jus- 
tice either  of  the  individual  criticisms  which 
appear  in  the  journals  they  patronize,  or  the 
ezclusiveness  by  which  they  are  character- 
ized. The  public,  indeed,  take  things  as 
they  find  them.  They  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  matter  to  care  to  look  be- 
neath the  surface. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  The  evil  is 
one  of  old  standing,  although  the  develop- 
ment of  it  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  that 
which  it  assumed  in  the  last  century,  when 
the  verdict  of  the  coteries  was  delivered  in 
sonorous  discourse,  and  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  or  circulated  by  epistolary  cor- 
respondence. The  oracular  <<We"  now  is 
everything ;  the  oracular  "  I"  nothing.  There 
is  scarcely  a  writer  in  the  country,  and  we 
are  sure  that  there  is  not  a  publisher,  who 
would  not  rather  receive  half  a  column  of 

I)raise  at  the  hand  of  the  Times  than  be 
auded  in  private  society  by  half  the  literary 
magnates  in  the  country.  If  Sam  Johnson 
were  to  come  among  us  again,  the  Times,  if 
it  chose,  could  extinguish  him  in  a  week. 
No  public  writer  m  these  days  much  con- 
cerns himself  about  what  is  said  of  him  in 
ooffbe-houses  or  clubB,at  breakfast  or  at  din- 
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ner  tables.  Reputations  are  not  made  or 
unmade  by  the  jfiat  of  oracular  doctors  over 
a  cup  of  tea  ;  nor  me  sucking  authors  trem- 
blingly.  eager  to  learn  what  the  great  Mr. 
Blank  or  the  celebrated  Mr.  Asterisk  has 
said  of  their  new  poem  or  their  new  romance. 
Whether  the  present  state  of  things  is  better 
or  worse  than  the  old  we  need  not  pause  to 
inquire.  The  dispensers  of  fame  were  per- 
haps more  absolute  of  old,  but  then  they 
were  more  responsible.  Now-a-days  the 
multiplicity  of  oracles  renders  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  the -anonymous  less  dangerous. 
No  one  man  now  can  knock  down  a  reputa- 
tion that  has  got  any  legs  to  stand  upon. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  no  amount 
of  adverse  criticism  can  hinder  a  good  book 
from  eventually  making  its  way  in  public  es- 
timation. The  assertion,  however,  is  one 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  put  to  the  proof.  A 
good  book  never  has  any  large  amount  of 
adverse  criticism  to  grapple  with  in  these 
days  of  many-sided  reviews.  On  the  whole, 
the  judgment  of  the  Press  is  seldom  very 
far  wrong.  There  is  a  wonderful  dispropor- 
tion, it  is  true,  between  the  different  amounts 
of  praise  meted  out  by  different  critical  authori- 
ties. The  inconsistency,  indeed,  of  the  verdicts 
delivered  is  often  immensely  ridiculous.  But 
when  the  balance  is  struck  at  last, — when  the 
plus  and  mtntif  quantities  have  neutralized 
each  other,  the  remainder  is  not  far  from  the 
amount  to  which  the  author  is  justly  entitled. 
But  although,  in  the  main,  no  great  injury  is 
done  to  the  author,  and  few  have  any  real 
reason  to  complain  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Press  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  that  lit- 
erature itself  suffers  greatly  by  these  many- 
sided  judgments.  There  must  be  falsehood, 
intentional  or  unintentional,  somewhere. 
There  must  be  ignorant  or  prejudiced  critics, 
or  both.  If  you  read  on  the  same  Saturday 
morning  that  your  friend's  or  your  own  book 
is  a  very  good  and  a  very  bad  one,  you  know 
that  one  verdict  or  other  must  be  wrong,  and 
yon  strongly  suspect  that  neither  is  right 
When  this  has  been  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  you  are  forced  upon  the  conclusion 
that  periodical  criticism  is  good  for  nothing. 

Now,  making  every  allowance  for  difference 
of  opinion — for  irrepressible  ill-nature  and 
self-sufficiency  on  the  one  side,  and  inex- 
haustible mercy  and  kindness  on  the  other — 
there  will  still  remain  a  very  large  residuum 
of  inconsistency  to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  coterieism.  Private  motives  and 
feelings  have  been  at  work.  The  author  be- 
longs to  a  clique,  or  has  an  influential  friend 
who  belongs  to  a  clique;  or  he  is  very  much 
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in  the  way,  a  dangerous  rival,  perhaps,  of 
some  member  of  another  clique.  He  ha9< 
been  over-praised  on  one  account,  and  under- 

{raised  on  another ;  he  it  not  much  wronged, 
at  Literature  is  degraded. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent 
this.  Men,  whether  critics  or  not  critics,  will 
serve  their  friends  in  preference  to  strangers. 
There  are  few  members  of  the  *' ungentle 
craft"  who  can  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  occasionally  reviewing  a  friend's  book,  and 
meling  out  to  it  liberal  commendation.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  book  is  bad  because 
it  is  jour  friend's,  and  praise  may  be  only 
justice.  But  this  is  a  different  matter  from 
the  continual  laudation  of  one  set  of  writers, 
and  the  systematic  neglect  or  depreciation  of 
all  not  belonging  to  a  particular  school.  This 
result  of  coterieism  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
to  obviate.  The  counteraction  of  these  in- 
fluences was,  it  seems,  the  "  great  object"  of 
Lady  Blessiugton.  For  reasons  already 
stated,  she  was  not  successful.  But  might 
not  some  one  with  better  opportunities  suc- 
ceed where,  owing  to  circumstances,  she  has 
failed  ?  Or,  is  it  impossible  for  literary  men 
to  do  for  themselves  what  it  is  so  difficult  to 
find  any  irfdividual  sufficiently  gifted  to  ac- 
complish for  them?  Can  there  be  nothing 
better,  in  the  way  of  literary  fusion  and  as- 
sociation, than  a  limited  coterie  ?  Clubs  have 
been  established  for  this  express  purpose,  but 
they  have  fuled.  There  are  in  London  two 
well  known  Clubs  avowedly  intended  for  the 
congregation  of  men  of  literature  and  art ;  but 
one  13  becoming  every  year  less  and  less  liter- 
Bij  in  its  constitution,  and  the  other  is  resort- 
ed to  only  by  literary  men  of  a  particular 
elaas.  A  third  was  attempted  to  be  established 
on  different  principles  a  few  years  ago ;  but  it 
fell  into  cliqueism,  and  was  speedily  extinct. 
If  we  ever  were  a  clubbable  people,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  are  so  now.  Men  meet 
at  Clubs  in  the  flesh»  but  do  not  associate  in 
the  spirit.  Our  habitual  reserve  sits  heavily 
upon  us.  Literary  men  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  There  is  no  free-masonry,  no  fel- 
lowship among  them  ;*  every  man  looks  as- 

*  This  ODsht  not,  however,  to  be  stated  withoat 
ioiD«  qQalincation.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  literary 
men  that  they  are  well  disposed  to  help  one  another 
wbeD  adversity  falls  heavily  upon  them.  An  in- 
•tanoe  of  this  good  feeling  has  very  recently  present- 
ed itself  to  oar  notice.  The  activitv  of  an  iodus- 
Uiont  public  writer  was,  a  few  months  ago,  arrested 
forever  it  is  feared  by  an  attack  of  paralysis.  It  is 
miid  that  he  brolce  dowD  under  the  pressure  of  con- 
tinual work.  The  case  excited  much  sympathy 
among  his  literary  brethren,  who  by  various  means 
niaed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  his  support 


kanoe  at  his  neighbor,   until    somebody  or  ^  '^ 
something  has  broken  down  the  English  bar- 
rier, and  brought  them  together. 

In  truth,  every  one  seems  to*  be  agreed 
that  something  is  wanting ;  but  what  that 
something  is  to  be,  no  one  is  able  to  declare. 
We  are  almost  afraid  that  the  case  is  a  hope- 
less one.  It  is  often  said  that  literature  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  a  profession.  If  by  this 
is  meant  an  exclusive,  or  diplomatized  pro- 
fession, of  course  the  dictum  is  true.  The 
lawyer,  the  physician,  the  divine  must  pro- 
duce certain  credentials  which  are  supposed 
to  establish  his  competency  to  perform  the 
duties  attaching  to  his  office.  He  is  a  guar- 
antied and  responsible  professor.  He  has 
been  trained  in  the  first  place ;  approved  in 
the  second  ;  and  licensed  in  the  third.  He 
may  be  a  dunderhead  in  respect  of  natural 
talent ;  and  not  far  from  an  ignoramus  in 
respect  of  his  acquirements.  But  when  the 
seal  is  once  upon  him,  and  he  is  admitted 
within  the  hallowed  circle,  he  may  snap  his 
fingers  at  all  the  world  of  outside  barbarians 
and  dare  them  to  enter  the  pale  within  which 
he  disports  himself  at  will.  But  an  author 
needs  no  license,  but  his  own  ;  no  diploma, 
but  his  publisher's.  He  needs  the  stamp  of 
no  college  and  no  corporation.  He  has  not 
to  serve  terms,  to  eat  dinners,  to  take  degrees, 
or  to  be  "called."  The  interests  of  humanity, 
it  seems,  do  not  require  that  he  should  be 
instructed.  An  ignorant  lawyer,  or  an  unin- 
formed physician,  or  a  thickheaded  divine, 
may  injure  us  in  our  property,  in  our  physical 
or  our  moral  health.  He  may  send  us  astray 
on  divers  paths ;  give  us  the  wrong  advice  or 
the  wrong  medicine ;  and  delude  us  with  false 
doctrine — so  long  as  he  has  the  stamp  upon 
him.  But  an  author  needs  no  stamp  to  do 
any  kind  of  mischief.  He  may  write  what  he 
likes  and  print  what  he  likes — -^o  long  as  he 
is  not  libellous.  False  doctrines  may  be  dis- 
seminated— vile  poison  distributed  among 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands,  instead  of 
among  the  hundreds,  or  the  tens,  perhaps,  of 
a  small  pariah — but  there  is  no  illegality  in 
it.  The  distributor  is  not  asked  by  virtue  of 
what  he  undertakes  to  be  a  teacher  of  the 
people.  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  he  claims 
an  Englishman's  privilege  to  say  what  he 
likes — as  long  as  he  is  not  in  a  pulpit,  in  a 
court  of  law,  or  on  any  other  exclusive  arena. 

Everybody  is  an  author  who  writes  a 
book ;  every  body  may  be  an  author,  learned 

Among  other  praiseworthy  efforts  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Thackeray  delivered  a  lecture  for 
the  benefit  of  his  afflicted  fellow-laborer,  and  added 
thereby  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  fund 
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<  ^'  ':f ..-.'.. •:^  ^'-ixp  :ip-.r.  i*.*  xt:xb:-rs.     I; 
r^  V*  -:   :;,*.:  v.*    ?.07il  A 'Air dot  b 

v.v.  r'-f-;!'^'.'*^  !o  ;i-*::4:-;r*,  r*i-I:  froai  iu 
^ I '.  - • .  7 <r -.«r4 A  i  1  rr, %*,i^ •*  o:'  An.  B j:,  ai  &II 
(^ /«-.'.».  ,;  ;^  %  r^^.V/r.^ir/I^  bviv.  Ii  mav  be 
«  f...  '^'i  o'#«r.  J;iit  »•.:.)  i:  h**  i-.s  tt»^s.  It 
H  *,v, *".,'.;/  V/  >/-;  a-i  Aca'!erD;-Un,  anl  to 
wr  V;  K.  A  ^f>r  ^ri***  n^me.  Tcere  may 
y^,  ^*,rnA  if^.Vhr  y^\u>t-^  oil  of  t},e  AcademV 
iinu  .'»  .t;  */-il  »},<:  #j;pl  .rn*  i»,  at  al!  events, 
%  y^iin'i'/'-,  »hv.  '.h^  h/^%rer  of  it  is  not  a 
ffi'-f*'  i";*;/j*''/l*'.  To<i  affix  of  K.  A.  cirries 
wi-^if'.*.  ».*./<  it.  It  c'/Fif^ffH  profts-jional  and 
»o';  'li  'Jj^'.jrr  ?io?i  I»  jfi-.';H  a  man,  in  a  word, 
«  «//////*.  J;.,t  i)i«;re  in  nothing  that  iii  to  Lit- 
# f.i).j  «:  what  '\iti  AfiHfl^my  U  to  Art.  There 
l«  no  /.i)))jfi^  j/oiM,  iri'ji^ed,  of  any  kind. 
U'filiu'j^  lh;it  in  nuy  way  (gathers  together 
Hu'l  iftti'.t'Min'M,  in  on*j  c  impact  body,  the 
*' lit f «.,,., J  i'\ofno|t*^  of  th<5  literary  world. 
A  lit  h or  4  of  a!)  kin^N  «rn  claKM'd  confusedly 
l'*|/«  Hi«r  ti  kpMwling  h«'t«'pigi;neou»  crowd. 
J, 1 1 1' r II ». II f  do«'ii  nof,  hk<{  ftit,  treat  any  of  its 
vMi"  'iiiifiU  im  «riiat«  iirn.  Or,  pcrhapn,  it 
fchoiild  hi;  ii:iid,thfit  it  tnatn  nil  hh  Hmateurs. 
A  rhiin';«'llor  or  a  Hinhop,  or  a  Cahinet  Min- 
uter, ':omp<'lffH  with  ih«:  profc•H^ional  author. 
Ill*  i)o<!4  not  appi'ar  in  thi;  catHlogurs  with 
llimnrnrjf  atlJir:hi'd  lo  hin  nam** ;  but  drivci, 
pi'riripN,  u  h«'tt«*r  har^ain  wiih  his  puhliHher 
UiAii  if  hn  hud  h<'(!n  a  rncnt  wriler  for  brc.id. 
J I  may  ho  a«ki>d  wlifthcr  thia  does  not 
ilitfuify  and  cnnohhi  tho  liiiTary  character. 
Wn  ffo  not  care  to  nnnwitr  thii  qucHtion. 
Nolhinf(  really  onnobh^s  litcraluru  but  genius 


Hui  snaiL,  I&  ai^t  be  aIwwd,  oo  the  other 
ijci:.  luw  'a^As^  i&  k,  tluu  vhSst  Dires  the 
X'-^i^  JivT-ir.  X  Locapies  ike  eauncnt  divine, 
TLkj  1^  ixtj  SBie  walk  aico  PaLemosier  Rov, 
-..'>*  zriur^  ^  -^e  pfofefii'oatl  autbor^  vnleu 
•imacnz  ^  o«^  eaase,  or  preaching  lo  lus 
:vi  :1iju1t.  xaj  sasc  crench  apon  ibe  Ubois 
AOii  :.2«^  zrgKJ  of  hi*  pn^ileged  brethreo  of 
li-rju^y  A^id  u«  lav — ii  mi^t,  we  iaj,  be 
eLail?  ioowTL.  uxAS  iha  is  A  Ttwj  hard  case. 
5<i:  w4  d>  aix  wnie  ia  any  narrow  profes- 
soozil  «pir:w  We  oocuider  the  fi;ood  of  the 
pabiii:  v>  a«  paraaooai  in  alL  And  we  be- 
Ji^T  A  -Jia:.  .XI  -.^e  whole,  as  sodetj  is  now  coa- 
Kl:ii:eii,  is  L»  aivanu^eoas  to  Lieratare,  that 
B-^'::^^pft.  ChjL2ceII'>rs,  Cattnei  Mioisiens  ud 
<:cc<r  xdc=as«i  ci  ih<;  Und,  t&oK/</ jostie  the 
hxirr  a[^:i:icr  b  PAierwHler  Row.  It  is 
I'^il  iLks  wait  is  dooe  rery  badly  by 
Dives  mizhi  be  done  rerj  well  by  Lua- 
n^.  Ba;  :»  U  often  coi  a  qoeaiion  of  good 
or  bkl :  bni  a  qaesuoc  of  bad  or  not  at  ill. 
I:  ofien  hippeos  tha;  rerr  raloable  collec- 
'Jejzs  of  p*p-^r»  are  enunsted  lo  some  ariato- 
cnrSc  aa;ho%  or  woald-be-«Dthor,  on  the 
suength  cf  the  cocfideoce  which  ibe  po6- 
se>sor  eniertuos  in  him,  as  one  who.  being 
of  equil  &o:ial  rick,  has  lived  with  him  for 
years  in  habits  of  familiar  intercoorse.  For- 
'  Innate  is  it  when  literary  talent  is  united 
.  wiih  social  rank,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Stan- 
,  hope  (Mahon),  whose  new  name  we  now 
,  write  for  the  6rst  time.  Eren  when  ibej 
are  not,  there  is  mighty  power  in  a  name. 
And  aliiion^h  we  could  indicate  a  score  of 
untitled  literary  men  who  coald  have  edited 
Thomas  Moore*8  papers  more  artistically  than 
Lord  John  Russell,  we  by  no  means  remi 
that  they  are  in  his  Lordship's  bands.  His 
name  hsLS  rendered  them  more  marketable  in 
the  firat  instance,  and  more  readable  in  the 
second.  The  very  defects  of  the  volumes 
enhance  their  popularity.  For,  the  opporto- 
nity  being  afifordid,  the  reader  enjoys  the 
privilege,  and  it  is  no  contemptible  one,  of 
abusing  a  Lord  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  for 
making  a  bad  book. 

And  then,  too,  it  will  be  said,  that  when 
Cabinet  Ministers  turn  authors,  literature  will 
of  courbe  be  encouraged, — that  authors  ia 
high  place  will  sympathize  with  their  lowlier 
brethren, — that  there  must  necessarily  be 
some  fellowship  between  them.  No  snch 
thing.  You  send  your  last  new  book  to  a 
literary  statesman,  simply  because  he  it  a 
literary  statesman ;  and  he  acknowledges  it, 
scarcely  with  thanks,  through  his  private 
secretary.  Perhaps  he  tears  the  heart  out 
of  it  for  his  next  speech,  or  hands  it  over  to 
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a  colleague  for  such  generous  treatment;  but 
he  expresses  no  sympathy,  offers  no  encour- 
agement. He  is  simply  a  Minister  of  State, 
receiving  homage,  as  is  his  due, — formal  and 
frigid, — all  tape.  The  Ministers  who  have 
sympathized  most  with  literary  men  have  not 
been  litUrateurs  themselves.  There  would 
aeem,  indeed,  to  be  nothing  attunable  by  the 
combination,  except  a  diversion  of  part  of  the 
gains  of  authorship  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  have  a  sufficiency  of  flocks  and  herds  of 
their  own  not  to  need  the  sacrifice  of  the  one 
ewe  lamb  of  the  struggling  author. 

Perhaps  the  fault  lies  still  higher  up — at 
the  very  "  fountain  of  honor"  itself.  In  a 
Government  like  ours  it  would  hardly,  per- 
haps, be  just  to  say  that  much  depends  upon 
the  personal  character  or  the  personal  tastes 
of  an  individual.  The  claims  of  distinguish- 
ed literary  men,— of  men  who  have  worthily 
served  their  country  with  the  pen, — would 
be  recognized  under  any  sovereign,  if  the 
recognition  were  pressed  upon  the  Crown  by 
its  responsible  advisers,  and  the  Parliament 
to  which  they  are  responsible.  But  any 
such  recognition  is  not  in  accordance  with 
what  is  called  <*  the  spirit  of  the  age."  What 
public  honors  does  literature  earn  for  itself, — 
what  honors  that  kings  or  governments  can 
bestow?  We  know,  of  course,  that  there 
are  greater  honors  even  than  these — that  the 
home  which  a  great  writer  makes  for  him- 
self in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people  is  a 
nobler  tribute  to  his  worth,  a  prouder  dis- 
tinction, than  any  titles,  or  medals,  or  other 
national  reward.  The  same  argument  might 
be  applied  to  the  case  of  Wellington  on  ms 
return  from  Waterloo,  or  any  other  war-hero 
after  any  other  great  triumph,  and  must 
therefore  be  dismissed.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  great  writer  is  honored  by  the 
Public  he  has  no  claim  to  be  honored  by  the 
Crown.  It  little  matters  whether  this  or 
that  author  is  entitled  to  write  a  certain 
number  of  letters  before  or  after  his  name, 
or  to  wear  a  bit  of  gold  or  silver,  or  a  scrap 
of  riband  on  his  breast.  The  author  himself 
would  care  little,  perhaps,  for  the  mere  per- 
sona] vanity  of  the  thing.  What  he  desires 
is  meet  honor  to  literature ;  and  literature 
can  only  be  honored  through  its  professors. 
But  how  scanty  a  number  of  its  professors 
have  ever  been  so  honored — a  scanty  number 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  reign  decreasingly 
■canty.  Who  ever  hears,  in  these  days,  of  a 
writer  receiving  public  honors  solely  because 
he  is  a  public  writer  ?  Some  accident  un- 
connected with  literature  may  help  him  to 
distinction ;  but  it  is  conferred  on  the  acci- 


dent, not  on  himself.  And  yet  if  there  be 
any  calling  in  the  world  to  which  the  render- 
ing of  personal  honor  is  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate, it  is  that  of  literature,  for  literary  suc- 
cess is  especially  a  man's  own,  the  growth 
of  his  personal  gifts  and  personal  exertions 
alone,  promoted  hj  no  accident,  shaped  by 
no  agents,  aided  by  no  auxiliaries.  The  tri- 
umphs of  the  author  are  exclusively  his  own. 
He  has  no  courageous  battalions  to  win  vic- 
tory for  him  in  spite  of  himself. 

We  need  no^  refer  to  the  *'  custom  of  other 
countries."  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
fact»  that  literature  is  more  honored  even  in 
States  where  its  utterances  are  less  free  than 
in  our  own.  All  this  is  sufficiently  notorious. 
Indeed,  we  hive  wandeted  further  away  from 
our  original  subject  than  we  had  designed. 
We  purposed  chiefly  to  say,  in  this  place, 
that  whatever  ennobles  the  literary  charac- 
ter, and  raises  the  social  status  of  literary 
men,  must  have  a  tendency  to  define  and 
consolidate  the  literary  profession.  We  have 
said  that,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  it  is 
advantageous  to  the  world,  that  men  of  high 
rank,  not  following  literature  as  a  profession, 
should  undertake  the  work  of  authorship, 
because,  but  for  this,  it  is  probable  that  much 
valuable  historical  and  biographical  matter 
would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  world.  But 
if  the  social  status  of  professional  writers 
were  higher  than  it  is — if  their  claims  were 
duly  recognized  and  their  position  clearly 
defined — there  would  be  no  need  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  these  titled  amateurs.  If  the  aris- 
tocracy of  talent  were  fairly  mixed  up  in  the 
world  with  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  the  personal  char- 
acters of  authors  as  well  known  in  society  as 
their  works,  we  should  see  the  competent 
literary  workman  trusted  and  employed  in- 
stead of  some  jaded  statesman  or  incapable 
peer. 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  professional  writers  on 
the  whole  are  not  such  as  justify  such  con- 
fidence— in  a  word,  that  authors  are  still 
considered  a  vagabond  race.  Of  all  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  to  which  society  stands 
committed,  there  is  nothing  so  flagrant  as 
that  of  taunting  people  with  being  what  its 
own  acts  have  made  them.  You  may  as 
fairly  cut  off  a  man's  right  hand,  and  taunt 
him  with  being  a  cripple.  That  literary  men 
are  not  blameless,  that  they  are  not  alto- 
gether true  to  themselves,  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied. But  this  is  not  so  much  the  cause,  as 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  discouragement  to 
which  we  have  alluded.    We  do  not  mean 
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that  liien  are  excluded  from  society  because 
tbey  are  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  literature  often  opens  the  doors  of 
society  to  its  professors.  But  these  are  indi- 
vidua!  and  exceptional  cases  rather  than  a 
general  rule.  It  does  not  affect  the  argu- 
ment that  a  few  obtain  admittance,  almost, 
as  it  were,  on  sufferance.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  deOned  social  position  for  literary  men^;- 
a  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the 
services  which  they  render  as  teachers  of  the 
people,  are  services  rendered  to  the  State — 
services  to  be  acknowledged  and  rewarded, 
not  merely  by  empty  titles,  but  by  public 
employment,  and  other  Substantial  gifts. 
Let  literary  men  know  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  work  for,  beyond  the  cheques  of  the 
publishers  and  the  praises  of  the  reviewers, 
and  we  will  answer  for  it  that  they  do  not 
prove  themselves  unworthy  of  the  place  that 
is  made  for  them  in  society. 

But,  we  repeat,  that  literary  men  have 
something  still  to  do  for  themselves.  *'  The 
profession  themselves,"  as  is  well  and  truly 
said  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  lAfe  of  OoldBtnitk, 
"  have  yet  to  learn  the  secret  of  co-opera- 
tion ;  they  have  to  put  away  internal  jeal- 
ousies; they  have  to  claim  for  themselves 
that  defined  position  from  which  greater  re- 
spect and  more  frequent  consideration  in 
public  life  could  not  long  be  withheld;  in 
tine,  they  have  frankly  to  feel  that  their  vo- 
cation, properly  regarded,  ranks  with  the 
worthiest ;  and  that  on  all  occasions  to  do 
justice  to  it  and  to  each  other,  is  the  way  to 
obtain  justice  from  the  world."     We  are  glad 


to  promote  the  currency  of  these  good  words. 
Doubtless,  *'  co-operation"  is  much  wanted. 
Even  the  best  efforts  of  men  who  have  a 
taint  of  diqueism  about  them,  are  regarded, 
on  this  account,  with  suspicion  by  their  lite- 
rary brethren.  Thb  is,  unquestionably,  a 
great  misfortune.  You  talk  about  a  move- 
ment among  literary  men,  and  are  told,  with 

a  sneer,  that  it  is  "only 'a  set."    Of 

coarse  these  jealousies  are  fatal  to  co-opera- 
tion. But  how  much  of  this  suspicion  b  the 
result  of  absolute  ignorance  ?  Men  mistrust, 
because  they  do  not  know  one  another.  A 
little  social  attrition  would  soon  wear  the 
crust  away. 

It  was  Lady  Blessington's  good  object,  as 
we  have  said,  to  bring  about  this  social  attri- 
tion. But  she  did  not  succeed.  Whether 
any  one  else,  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
will  ever  succeed  better,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. The  attempt  in  itself  is  noble ;  and 
^ven  failure  is  honorable.  Meanwhile  it  were 
well  that  literary  men  should  keep  the  sub- 
ject of  their  position  continually  before  them  ; 
and  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  more  they  go 
out  of  the  shell  of  coterieism,  and  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  their  sympathies,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  bring  about  the  great  end 
which  all  have  in  view,  and  towards  whbh 
all  are  eager  to  struggle — but,  alas!  by  how 
many  different  roads.  They  may  be  sure 
that  nothing  will  be  accomplished  so  long  as 
the  fraternity  of  authors  b  split  up  into  a 
number  of  unsympathbing,  discordant  sets. 
If  we  once  put  aside  cUquebm,  we  may  be 
sure  of  the  result. 
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"Ar,  ay,  sir,  sometimes.  It  is  not  all 
plain  sailing  always ;  but  pretty  much  the 
contrary  may-be.  Very  pleasant  for  fresh 
water  sailors,  a  smooth  sea  like  this,  and  sun- 
shine with  all  the  rest  of  it ;  but  put  'em 
aboard  some  dark  night,  with  what  you  may 
call  a  regular  sou'- wester,  and  set  'em  to 
reefing  in  tops'],  and  see  what  they'll  make 
of  it." 

The  speaker  was  a  weather-beaten  mariner, 
at  that  particular  time  he  was  steering  a  small 


pleasure  boat,  while  his  auditor  was  baiting 
the  hooks  of  a  fishing  line. 

"And  you  have  had  your  share  of  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  landsman. 

The  boatman  pointed  to  a  line  of  breakers 
a  mile  or  two  to  seaward.  **  You  have  heard 
of  <  the  black  spine,'  I  suppose,"  he  said  ab- 
ruptly.        ^ 

^'I  can't  say  that  I  have,"  replied  the 
other. 

"  Well,  no  matter;  that's  it  then." 
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"  Roots,  perhaps  ?** 

^  Yes ;  yon  can't  see  them  now,  the  tide's 
eoming  in.  'Tis  only  at  low  water  they  show 
themselves — as  ugly  a  reef  as  yon  would 
.wish  to  see  any  day  ;  and  worse  hy  the  other 
half  in  the  night  time." 

"  Rather  dangerous,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the 
stranger,  laconically ;  **  many  vessels  wrecked 
there  r 

**  Why,  you  see,  there's  no  vessel  has  any 
business  there,  hugging  the  shore  so  close  as 
that  just  in  the  bay,  with  the  lights  to  warn 
it  ofif.  A  skipper  must  be  mad  to  run  in 
here,  night  or  day ;  but  then,  there  are  mad 
skippers.  I  have  seen  one  vessel  wrecked 
there,  anyhow." 

'*  When  was  that  ?  and  how  ?"  asked 
**  fresh-water,"  pulling  up  his  line,  and  reliev- 
ing the  hook  of  a  whiting. 

**  As  for  the  when,  it  was  nine-and-twenty 
years  sgo  come  November ;  as  for  the  how, 
that  is  more  than  anybody  knows,  for  there 
wasn't  a  soul  of  the  crew  left  to  tell  the  story. 
I  was  aboard  of  her  too,  after  she  struck." 

*'  How  was  that  ?"  asked  the  landsman, 
with  an  Awakening  interest  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

*^  111  tell  you,  Mr,"  said  the  mariner ;  and, 
except  that  it  may  lose  somewhat  of  its  in- 
terest by  being  dribbled  through  the  pen  of 
a  *' fresh- water,"  this  is  his  story: — 

"  It  was  as  cold,  sharp,  and  blustering  a 
November  evening  as  you  would  wish  to  see, 
sir.  The  wind  was  blowing  great  guns,  and 
the  rain  was  coming  down  in  good  trim.  I 
was  a  young  chap  then ;  hadn't  been  long 
spliced — not  above  a  year  or  so:  our  first 
young  one  was  asleep  in  the  cradle,  and  its 
mother  had  drawn  up  to  the  fire  ;  and  says 
she,  '  How  glad  I  am,  Tom,  you  am't  out  to- 
night' I  had  part  share  then  in  a  small 
boat ;  and  1  and  my  partner  were  to  have 
been  afloat  that  night,  fishing,  if  the  storm 
hadn't  come  on. 

^  It  wasn't  five  minutes  after  she  said  that, 
that  I  heard  a  gun,  and  after  that,  another  ; 
and  while  I  was  listening  the  door  of  my  cot- 
tage was  opened,  and  in  came  my  partner 
Larkins.  '  Tom,'  said  he,  '  there's  a  craft  of 
some  sort  or  other  on  the  black  spine  yon- 
der.' 

**  I  wasn't  long  putting  on  my  rough  and 
ready,  I  can  tell  you,  and  was  just  going  out 
o'  doors,  when  Esther  clapped  me  on  the 
arm.  Poor  girl,  she  was  pale  as  a  sheet,  and 
'  Tom,'  she  says,  *  don't — don't  I' 

"  •  What !'  said  I,  *  not  if  there's  any  poor 
souls  in  danger,  and  I  can  help  save  'em  ?'  " 

"«I  didn^t  think  of  ihat,*^  said  Esther; 
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'  but,  whatever  you  do,  take  care  of  yourself, 
for  my  sake,'  she  said, '  and  his  ' — and  she 
pointed  to  the  cradle. 

'*  Well,  sir,  I  promised  I  wouldn't  run  into 
any  danger  if  I  could  help  it.  Just  then  an« 
other  gun  came  booming  across  the  water, 
and  I  could  see  the  flash.  '  That's  from  the 
black  spine,'  I  said,  '  sure  enough ;'  and  I 
gave  Esther  just  one  kiss,  and  followed  Lark- 
ins  down  to  the  beach.  It  wasn't  a  pleasant 
thing  by  any  means.  The  waves  were  com* 
ing  in  three  abreast,  and  dashing  up  the 
spray  enough  to  blind  one ;  and  to  windward 
was  a  gathering  of  wild  black  clouds  that 
showed  there  was  more  storm  to  come  yet 
Some  of  our  people  were  on  the  beach  look- 
ing out ;  but  that  was  all  they  were  doing. 

"  '  Tom,'  said  Larkins,  laying  his  hand  on 
nfy  shoulder,  poor  fellow — '  Tom,  ours  is  a 
tough  boat'  That  was  all  he  said,  but  I 
knew  what  he  meant.  He  was  a  brave  fel- 
low, sir,  as  ever  steered,  and  none  the  worse 
for  being  religious,  though  he  had  to  bear  a 
good  deal  because  of  it.  *  Tom,  ours  is  a 
tough  boat,'  said  he. 

*'  'Ay,  tough  enouffh,'  I  said ;  '  and  if  we 
could  get  her  fairly  afloat,  and  well-manned, 
something  might  be  done,  perhaps.' 

'^Well,  sir,  to  make  short  work  of  the 
story,  we  did  get  the  little  craft  afloat  at  last; 
but  not  a  man  was  there  to  join  us.  They 
all  cried  out  that  we  were  mad  to  think  oif 
getting  out  to  the  black  spine  such  a  night 
as  that,  and  what  could  we  do  when  we  got 
there  ?  But  it  didn't  matter.  '  Pull  away, 
Larkins,'  I  said ;  for  we  didn't  dare  put  up 
a  sail ;  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  oar  carried 
us  a  good  bit  from  shore.  I  shall  never  for 
get  that  minute,  sir ;  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
much  that  was  going  on  ;  but  just  then 
heard  a  scream,  and  a  cry  of  'Tom,  Tom.' 
It  was  poor  Esther,  my  young  wife.  Some- 
body had  gone  to  my  cottage  and  told  her 
what  was  going  on  ;  and  she  had  nm  down, 
half  beside  herself,  though  whether  'twas  to 
stay  me  from  going,  or  to  say,  '  Go,  and 
God  blees  you,'  was  more  than  she  could 
rightly  have  told,  mayhap.  I  stood  up  in 
the  boat  and  shouted  out  as  cheerfully  as  I 
could;  and  then  we  began  to  pull  away 
again  in  right  earnest  Our  little  boat  stood 
it  bravely,  and  floated  like  a  cork,  though  we 
had  shipped  water  enough  at  first  to  make 
us  in  doubt  whether  we  should  ever  get  to 
the  rocks ;  but  when  we  were  right  out,  she 
was  like  a  seagull  on  the  waves.  Of  course 
we  didn't  waste  much  time  talking;  bat  just 
one  word  or  two  Larkins  spoke. 

" '  Tom,'  said  he, '  I  am  a'most  sorry  I  tempt- 
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ed  you  to  ibis  trip.  If  anything  happens 
there's  nobody  much  to  miss  me ;  but  you 
Save  a  young  fvife  and  baby.' 

"  Wel]»  sir,  you  may  suppose  I  bad  been 
thinking  about  Esther  and  the  young  one 
too ;  but  before  I  could  say  a  word  another 
gun  was  fired  from  the  yessel,  which  we  now 
and  then  caught  sight  of  when  our  boat  was 
on  the  top  of  a  wave. 

*'  I  don't  know  how  long  a  time  it  was ; 
but  we  neared  the  wreck  at  last,  and  they 
hove  us  a  line  to  make  fast  by.  The  rocks 
were  well  under  water  then,  for  the  tide  was 
in,  and  our  little  craft  floated  alongside  of 
the  vessel  to  leeward ;  and  somehow  I  man- 
aged to  board  -her,  leaving  my  partner  to 
take  what  care  he  could  of  the  boat.  It  was 
a  bad  move  that,  sir,  as  it  turned  out;  for 
the  men  aboard  were  all  beside  themselves, 
some  with  drink,  and  some  with  fear. 

*^  The  wreck  was  a  middling-sized  brig,  a 
foreigner — that  was  plain  enough,  and  it  was 
plain  enough,  too,  that  it  was  all  over  with 
ner.  It  was  wonderful  to  me  how  she  had 
lived  so  long,  for  she  was  stove  in  at  the 
bow,  and  her  stem  hung  over  deep  water ; 
but  she  was  settling  down  fast,  and  the  crew 
were  crowded  together  in  the  fore  part,  ex- 
cept one  or  two  who  were  hanging  on  to  the 
auouds. 

** There  was  not  much  light;  but  there 
was  enough  to  show  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  and  the  brig's  crew  saw  that  too.  It 
was  no  use ;  I  shouted  and  shouted,  but  one 
after  another  they  sprang  over  the  side  of 
the  wreck,  some  into  the  boat  and  some  into 
the  sea.  It  was  not  five  minutes,  sir,  before 
the  deck  was  cleared.  How  many  there  had 
been  aboard  I  couldn't  tell,  nor  how  many 
missed  a  footing  in  the  boat,  and  were  wash- 
ed away  without  giving  a  chance  of  saving 
them ;  but  when  I  looked  down,  there  was 
our  little  bark,  sunk    almost  down  to  the 

fun'l,  and  the  madmen  crowding  and  tum- 
ling  one  upon  another.  I  saw  at  once  how 
it  would  be,  and  I  hailed  them  as  loud  as  I 
eould,  and  begged  some  of  them  to  come 
back  again.  You  see,  sir,  there  would  have 
been  some  hope  then.  The  wreck  might 
hav0  held  together  for  a  while,  and  in  two 
trips  it  would  have  been  cleared.  But 
whether  the  men  did  not  hear  me,  or  didn't 
heed,  I  can't  say ;  or  perhaps  they  did  not 
understand  me,  for,  as  I  said,  I  could  see 
they  were  foreigners :  let  that  be  as  it  may, 
there  was  not  one  to  Ibten  to  reason.  When 
I  found  that,  sir,  I  called  to  my  poor  partner 
to  quit  the  boat ;  for^  bad  as  it  was,  there 


was  more  hope  of  life  by  keeping  to  the 
wreck.  I  always  thought  he  did  make  a 
move,  sir,  towards  the  brig ;  but  it  was  too 
late;  there  came  just  then  a  swell,  the  line 
parted,  the  boat  floated  off,  and  I  was  alone 
on  the  wreck. 

^*  In  another  minute,  sir,  I  lost  sight  of  the 
boat  as  it  floated  away  heavily.  I  had  not  any 
hope  for  it :  I  knew  what  it  could  do ;  but  in 
such  a  sea  as  that,  and  loaded  as  it  was,  I  knew 
it  could  not  hold  on.  And  I  was  right,  sir : 
it  wasn't  another  minute  before  I  heard  such 
shrieks  as  I  hope  I  shall  never  hear  again. 
The  wind  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
against  the  wreck  was  loud  and  bad  enough ; 
but  above  all  rose  that  shriek.  I  stopped 
my  ears,  sir :  I  couldn't  bear  it. 

''Till  then,  I  bad  not  had  much  time  to  think, 
all  had  passed  so  rapidly ;  but  now,  what 
was  I  to  do  ?  There  I  was,  sir,  alone,  with 
the  ship's  timbers  groaning  like  a  thin^  in 
agony,  and  parting  beneath  me.  No  help 
near :  I  knew  'twas  no  use  to  look  for  it.  It 
was  getting  darker,  too,  every  minute :  for 
before,  there  had  been  a  moon,  though  it  was 
behind  the  clouds ;  but  it  was  going  down ; 
and  all  round  were  the  waves  beating  and 
dashing  against  the  poor  wreck,  and  tnreat- 
ening  every  moment  to  sweep  it  off  the  hold 
it  had  somehow  got  upon  the  rocks.  What 
was  I  to  do,  sir? 

"  I  trust  you  remembered  who  it  is,"  re- 
plied the  landsman — whose  fishing  tackle  was 
for  the  time  unheeded — "  who  it  is  that 
'  holds  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  bis  hand.' " 

**  I  prayed  that  night  and  that  hour,  sir," 
resumed  the  boatman,  "  as  I  bad  never  pray- 
ed before.  '  I  besought  the  Lord,'  sir,"  as 
David  says, '  and  he  beard  me,  and  deliyered 
me  from  all  my  fears.'  But  it  was  a  hard 
struggle  for  life,  sir,  that  I  had." 

"  Uow  did  you  escape  ?"  inquired  the 
listener. 

"  It  was  a  mercy,"  resumed  the  seaman, 
**  that  the  wind  began  to  sink  a  little  ;  but 
the  rain  poured  down  heavily,  and  the  waves 
rolled  in  great  heavy  swells.  Anyhow,  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  the  morning,  for  it  seemed 
certain  that  at  the  falling  of  the  tide  the 
wreck  would  lurch  over  and  sink  like  a 
stone. 

"Just  that  thing  happened,  and  sooner 
than  I  expected.  I  had  only  time  to  jump 
overboard  when  I  felt  her  going;  and  by 
God's  mercy,  sir,  I  got  fast  hold  of  a  point 
of  the  rock  that  was  then  above  water.  I 
clung  to  it  for  dear  life  ;  how  I  managed  I 
can't  think  to  this  day,  for  my  senses  were 
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almost  gone  for  the  time ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  waves  of  the  sea  were  pulling  at  me 
to  get  me  under.  By  the  time  I  came  to,  I 
found  myself  on  my  knees,  with  the  rock  un- 
der me,  and  the  waves  every  moment  dash- 
ing over  my  head.  Well,  sir,  I  managed  to 
raise  myself  on  my  feet,  and  turned  round  to 
look  for  tlie  wreck ;  but  she  was  gone. 

<'  Through  the  rest  of  that  night  I  was  on 
the  rock,  just  able  to  hold  on ;  but  I  believed 
that  when  the  tide  came  in  again  it  would  be 
all  over  with  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
my  thoughts  were,  sir :  I  seemed  like  in  a 
dream.  Well,  morning  came  at  last,  and 
then  the  tide  was  rising  again.  *  This  is  the 
last  morning /shall  ever  see;'  I  remember 
thinking  that,  and  thinking,  too,  of  poor  Es- 
ther. It  was  a  strange  notion  ;  but  my  mind 
would  keep  running  upon  how  it  would  be 
when  my  body  was  picked  up,  maj  be,  and 
carried  ashore — who  would  break  the  news 
to  Esther,  and  what  would  be  said ;  and 
then  I  fancied  I  saw  her  in  widow's  weeds, 
and  the  little  cm  all  in  black ;  and  then  1 
could  not  help  laughing  to  myself  at  my 
queer  Cmcies,  as  if  it  would  matter  to  me  how 
these  things  went.  How  long  I  might  have 
gone  on  in  this  way  I  can't  tell,  if  I  had  not 
Boon  bad  something  else  to  think  about. 

"  It  was  a  black  speck  on  the  water,  sir — 
no  bigger  than  a  hat  it  looked.  I  watched 
it,  and  watched  it,  and  it  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  It  was  our  boat,  sir,  bottom  up- 
wards. 

**  I  was  not  much  of  a  swimmer,  but  thinks 
'  I  there's  some  hope  now  ;  and  I  managed  to 
get  off  my  shoes  and  heavy  jacket,  and  struck 
out  to  the  poor  old  boat.  It  was  about  time 
I  left  the  rock  ;  in  another  half  hour  I  should 
have  been  washed  away. 

"  I  reached  the  boat,  sir,  pretty  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  clung  to  it  till  I  had  got  breath 
and  strength  to  raise  myself  on  to  its  hull, 
which  I  did  at  last." 

*•  And  then  you  felt  yourself  safe  ?" 

**  Ay,  for  a  little  while  I  fancied  something 
of  the  sort :  but  you  may  give  a  guess,  per- 
haps, that  I  should  have  felt  a  trifle  safer  if 
I  had  been  ashore — " 

**  Where  you  were  being  drifted,  I  hope  ?" 

"  I  hoped  so,  sir,  and  kept  up  a  good  heart 
for  awhile  ;  but  by*and-by  the  tide  turned 
again,  and  I  knew  I  was  going  farther  and 
fiulher  out  to  sea;  and  there  was  not  a 
sail  within  sight.  You  may  not  think  it,  sir, 
but  I  felt  as  if  could  cry  like  a  child.  I  was 
faint  with  fatigue,  and  dried  up  with  thirst, 
and  I  almost  envied  my  poor  partner  his  fate 


— leastways,  if  I  had  been  as  ready  to  die  as 
he  was. 

"  All  that  day,  sir,  I  was  on  the  water, 
holding  on  to  the  old  boat.  It  was  a  dark, 
gloomy  day  ;  but  that  was  a  mercy :  if  the 
sun  had  been  hot  upon  me,  I  should  have 
gone  mad,  I  think ;  as  it  was,  I  was  only 
chilled  to  the  bones,  while  the  showers  that 
now  and  then  fell,  if  they  soaked  me  to  the 
skin,  they  helped  me  to  quench  my  thirst. 

''  About  noon  that  day,  I  looked  round  and 
saw  a  sail,  maybe  a  couple  of  miles  to  wind- 
ward. I  need  not  say  how  I  watched  it,  and 
what  I  would  have  given  to  have  been  with- 
in hail.  It  came  nearer,  and  I  shouted — 
nearer  still,  and  I  shouted  again.  I  thought 
they  heard  me,  for  in  a  minute  or  two  the 
ship's  course  was  altered  a  point  or  so.  I 
kept  hailing,  sir,  till  my  voice  was  gone ;  and 
then  I  saw  the  vessel — a  schooner — sailing 
off,  when  there  wasn't,  maybe,  half  a  mile 
between  us. 

*'  That  afternoon,  another  sail,  and  then 
another  passed  me,  but  too  far  off  for  me  to 
make  myself  heard,  while  I  knew  I  was  being 
drifted  every  minute  farther  out  to  sea. 

"  It  was  getting  towards  dusk,  and  I  was 
nearly  perished  with  cold  and  hunger.  A  sort 
of  feeling  came  over  me,  sir,  that  it  was  no  use 
to  hold  on  any  longer.  It  was  better  to  die 
at  once  than  to  die  by  inches  In  that  way. 
I  think  my  senses  wandered,  or  perhaps  I 
swooned  ;  I  can't  say  ;  but  I  know  I  nad 
hold  of  the  keel  with  both  hands,  and  my 
head  was  across  my  arms,  when,  all  at  once, 
the  flapping  of  a  sail  roused  me,  and  then  I 
heard  a  shout,  *  A-hoy  there — boat  a-hoy  t' 

*'  I  never  heard  such  a  blessed  sound  as 
that  in  my  whole  life,  sir,  before  or  since — 
never.  You  may  think  how  it  put  life  into 
me.  In  five  minutes  more  I  was  safe  on 
board  the  vessel,  that  had  pretty  near  been 
running  me  down.     She  was  a  coal  brig. 

'*  Well,  sir,  three  days  afterwards  I  was 
landed,  fifty  miles  more  from  home.  Yoa 
may  guess  that  I  was  not  longer  on  the  road 
than  I  could  help.  It  was  towards  nightfall 
that  I  stepped  up  softly  to  the  cott^^  door. 
A  light  was  burning,  and  the  cvrtams  were 
not  drawn.  I  looked  in,  sir.  There  was 
poor  Esther,  pale  and  thin  with  grief  and 
watching,  nursing  our  little  one  and  hushing 
it,  to  sleep.  Beside  her  was  a  neighbor  busy 
at  needlework,  and  on  the  table  was  a  heap 
of  black  stuff  and  crape.  I  did  not  wait  to 
see  any  more  ;  the  next  minute  poor  Esther 
was  in  my  arms.  A  happy  night  that  waa 
for  us,  sir." 
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From  Fraier't  Magaiiae. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  YEZIWS,  OR  DETIL-WORSfflPPERS  OF  ARMENIA. 


**  Ih  that  part  there  dwell  a  people  of  a  Yerj  ttniDge  a&d  siDgular  cbaraoter ;  for  it  is  their  priDciple  to 
adhere  to  no  oertaia  relij^on,  bnt^  chameleon-like,  Uiej  put  on  Uie  color  of  religion,  whatever  it  be,  which 
ii  reflected  upon  them  from  the  peraona  with  whom  toey  happen  to  conTcne.    With  Chriatiaos,  thej 

Srofees  themMlves  GhriBtiana;  with  Torki^  thej  are  good  Moaeulmans ;  with  Jewi,  thej  paai  for  Jews; 
eing  rach  Proteiuee  in  religion,  that  nobodj  wae  ever  able  (o  difcover  what  shape  or'stanoard  their  con- 
■eienees  are  really  od" — ^HmT  ILlundrill,  a.  a  1697. 


It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  on 
first  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  at  Je« 
lirah,  in  185-,  to  find  that  the  great  annu- 
al festival  of  the  Yezidis  was  to  take  place 
on  the  next  day.  It  thns  became  evident 
that  by  no  exertion  could  I  hope  to  reach 
the  sacred  valley  of  Sheikh  Adi  in  time  to 
witness  the  mysterious  rites  which,  until 
vindicated  by  the  testimony  of  modem  trav- 
ellers,  had  stamped  this  strange  people 
with  a  character  of  s^tematic  profligacy, 
•iid  had  aided  to  give  nse  to  the  report  that 
die  object  of  their  adoration  was  no  other 
than  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind  himself. 

But  although  I  was  thus  unable  to  seek 
initiation  into  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the 
fea8t*day  of  their  prophet,  I  was  determined 
not  to  quit  the  country  without  at  least  hav- 
mg  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  their 
faith,  and  in  some  degree  satisfied  my  curi- 
osity with  regard  to  them.  During  my  stay 
in  Mosul  I  became  acquainted  with  the  chief 
or  prince  of  the  Yezidis,  Hussein  Beg ;  and 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  return  one  day 
from  Nimroud  in  time  to  meet  Sheikh  Nasr, 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  sect,  on  his  visit  to 
the  town.  They  both  promised  me  the 
most  unbounded  hospitality  if  I  should  enter 
their  territories,  and  I  was  glad  to  avail  my- 
self of  so  good  an  opportunity  of  extending 
my  travels  to  the  lower  chains  of  the  Arme- 
nian mouDtains. 

We  accordingly  one  day  broke  up  our 
encampment,  which  had  lain  beneath  the 
great  rock-sculptures  hewn  by  Sennacherib 
upon  the  cliffs  of  Bavian,  and  proceeded  to 
scale  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains  which 
hem  in  the  valley  of  the  Gomel.  We  soon 
reached  the  little  Kurdish  village  of  Mousa- 
can,  where,  invited  by  a  neatness  and  clean- 
liness unusual  in  the  East,  I  had  pitched  | 


my  tents  some  days  before.  This  time  we 
onlj  skirted  the  place,  and  rode  past  the 
burial-ground  which  lay  outside  the  village. 
It,,  too,  shared  in  the  general  neatness ;  and 
many  of  the  graves  were  dressed  with  mary- 
golds — ihe  only  flowers  which  are  cultivated 
and  valued  in  the  country — while  the  piece 
of  red  cord  which  adorned  each  headstone 
was  new  and  of  the  brightest  color. 

As  we  continued  our  way  over  a  rocky 
and  difficult  path,  I  had  time  to  notice  the 
dress  and  equipment  of  the  man  we  had 
brought  as  a  guide  from  Bavian.  He  was 
a  very  fair  specimen  of  a  Kurd — a  fierce, 
cutthroat-looking  fellow — but  with  more  in- 
telligence than  is  usually  found  amongst  this 
people,  so  noted  for  their  suriv  stupidity. 
On  his  head  was  a  conical  cap  of  brown  felt, 
with  a  pflcking-needle  stuck  in  it,  and  a  dark 
blue  handkerchief  wound  round  the  bottom. 
Over  a  shirt,  of  which  the  sleeves  were  very 
lar^e  and  slit  on  the  inner  side,  he  wore  a 
sacK — for  coat  it  could  not  be  called — of 
brown  goat's  hair,  sewn  conspicuously  with 
red  worsted,  and  with  sleeves  which  reached 
to  the  elbow ;  wide,  white  trowsers,  drawn 
in  at  the  ankles,  and  gazelle-skin  sandals, 
with  a  piece  of  coarse  matting  tied  over  the 
instep,  completed  his  dress.  Round  his 
waist  he  wore  a  belt  furnished  with  a  brace 
of  huge,  unwieldy  pistols  and  a  scimitar; 
and  from  his  side  huDg  a  leathern  tobacco- 
pouch,  embroidered,  and  studded  with  cow- 
ries. A  long  gun  was  slung  at  his  back, 
and  be  carried  in  one  hand  a  sort  of  alpen- 
stock, and  in  the  other  the  indispensable 
chibouque. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  reached  the  vil- 
lacre  of  Manfirouli,  and  we  here  entered  a 
D?rrow  gorgi  in  the  mountuns,  throogh 
which  a  torrent,    fringed   with    a    perfect 
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thicket  of  oleander  and  wild  pomegranate, 
burst  its  way  to  join  the  Zab  in  the  plains 
below.  I  bad  sent  on  my  tents  and  the 
greater  part  of  my  servants  to  Baadri,  the 
chief  town  of  the  tribe,  as  I  knew  the  aver- 
ston  with  which  the  Yezidis  view  the  en- 
trance of  Mohammedans  into  their  sacred 
▼alley.  My  dragoman,  and  a  groom  who 
was  qaaliGed  to  act  as  interpreter  in  Kard- 
ish,  of  which  the  dragoman  was  ignorant, 
alone  accompanied  me. 

I  could  well  sympathize  with  the  delight 
which  must  be  felt  by  those  Yezidis  who 
have  made  their  long  pilgrimage  across  the 
desert,  on  reaching  this  green  and  well- watered 
▼alley.  But  I  felt  certain  that  no  votary 
from  the  north,  who  had  only  journeyed 
amongst  the  valleys  and  streams  of  Arme- 
nia, could  hail  with  such  pleasure  the 
mountains  and  trees  and  living  waters 
which  surround  the  tomb  of  his  saint,  as  I 
did  after  dwelling  for  months  among  the 
scorching  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  gorge  at  first  was  narrow,  and  con- 
fined between  steep  cliffs,  but  it  soon  opened 
out  into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  which 
four  beautiful  and  well -wooded  valleys  con- 
verged. The  greenest  and  the  beet  watered 
was  that  to  the  west ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  caught  si^fht  of  the  white  spires  of 
Sheikh  Adi,  nsing  from  the  trees  at  the 
head  of  it.  We  here  found  that  our  Kurd- 
ish  guide  had  absconded,  as  he  was  in  no 
humor  to  face  his  hereditary  enemies,  the 
Yezidis,  in  their  stronghold. 

Our  path  lay  along  the  banks  of  the 
Inrawling  stream,  and  was  shaded  by  mag- 
fuficent  groves  of  plane-trees  and  oak, 
which  stretched  to  the  summits  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  Here  and  there  the  while 
front  of  a  khan,  or  resting-place  for  pilgrims, 
stood  out  from  amongst  the  trees,  and 
strongly  relieved  their  dark  foliage.  At  a 
little  distance  the  road  we  had  been  follow- 
ing suddenly  entered  a  massively-built  tunnel, 
which  evidently  led  to  the  sacred  precincts. 
I  was  unwilling  to  go  further  without  per- 
mission, lest  I  should  shock  the  feelings  of 
the  priests  by  suddenly  intruding  upon  their 
ceremonies ;  but  as,  after  a  little  while,  our 
shouts  had  failed  to  bring  any  answer,  I 
pushed  on  through  the  archway. 

After  riding  a  little  way  in  the  dark  I 
emerged  upon  an  open  space  in  which  were 
several  fountains  and  springs  of  the  purest 
water,  surrounded  by  stone  slabs  and  seats. 
I  was  here  accosted  by  a  Fakir,  one  of  the 
lowest  order  of  priests,  who  seemed  to  be 
-ordering  me  off  the  premises,  but  when  my 


interpreter  came  up  and  I  was  able  to  ex- 
plain that  I  was  a  Christian  from  the  far 
west,  and  that  I  came  with  the  permission 
of  Hussein  Beg  and  Sheikh  Nasr,  his  tone 
changed  at  once,  and  he  gave  us  a  most 
hearty  welcome.  I  was  at  once  established 
in  a  guesthouse  close  to  the  temple,  and 
several  priests  and  priestesses  vied  with  one 
another  in  supplying  my  wants. 

But  I  was  anxious  to  explore  the  temple, 
and  on  proposing  to  see  it  at  once,  and  to 
return  afterwards  to  the  dinner  which  they 
were  preparing,  a  venerable  old  Sheikh  read- 
ily led  the  way.  He  was  a  fine- looking 
old  fellow,  with  a  long  gray  beard,  and 
robes  of  spotless  while  which  swept  the 
ground.  His  turban  was  black,  and  round 
his  waist  he  wore  a  girdle  of  a  red  and  green 
check  pattern.  The  priestesses  wore  robes 
of  the  same  check,  which  much  resembled 
a  Highland  tartan,  and  scarfs  of  it  were 
fi^tened  upon  their  shoulders  with  large 
buckles.  The  Fakirs  were  clothed  entirely 
in  black,  and  they  appeared  to  be  employed 
in  the  menial  offices  of  the  temple,  such  as 
trimming  the  lamps  and  carrying  wood. 

The  open  space  which  I  have  described 
seemed  to  be  the  only  level  spot  in  this  part 
of  the  valley.  It  was  but  a  few  yards 
across,  and  from  it  the  mountains  rose  steep- 
ly on  either  side.  In  one  comer  was  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  by  which  we  had  enter- 
ed, and  in  the  other  comer  of  the  same  side 
was  the  portal  which  led  to  the  outer  court 
of  the  temple.  On  the  southern  side,  and 
close  under  the  hill,  was  a  large  fountiun 
fed  by  a  copious  stream  that  flowed  from  a 
smaller  temple,  dedicated  apparently  to  the 
sun.  The  remaining  sides  of  the  area  were 
enclosed  by  stone  seats  and  fountiuns,  or 
by  the  boundary  wall  of  the  temple ;  and 
the  boughs  of  several  large  mulberry  trees 
spread  a  mystic  gloom  over  the  whole. 

I  followed  the  Sheikh  through  the  arch- 
way I  have  mentioned  into  the  outer  court 
of  the  temple.  The  walls  were  built  of 
massive  masonry,  disposed  in  regular 
courses,  and  the  stones  around  the  entrance 
were  sculptured  with  cabalistic  signs. 
Amongst  them  I  noticed  the  figure  of  a 
bird — perhaps  the  king  of  the  peacocks 
himself ! — a  hatchet,  a  hooked  stick,  a  comb, 
and  double  triangles,  within  circles,  after  the 
manner  of  Freemasons*  signs. 

My  groom,  who  had  accompanied  us  so 
far,  was  now  ordered  back,  and  I  was  told 
that  it  was  only  as  a  favor  to  me  that  the 
presence  of  a  Mohammedan  in  the  sacred 
valley  was  permitted  at  all.    We  took  off 
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our  shoes  to  enter  the  inner  conrt»  along 
one  side  of  which  the  temple  itself  stands, 
and  descending  a  few  steps,  found  ourselves 
in  front  of  a  low  and  curiously  ornamented 
arch,  beside  which  were  most  conspicuously 
painted  in  black  the  hooked  stick,  tbe  comb, 
and  a  serpent. 

The  temple  was  very  dark,  and  it  was  a 
few  minutes  before  we  could  make  out  the 
form  of  the  building.  At  the  entrance  there 
was  a  spout  and  a  tank  of  the  beautifully 
clear  water  which  abounds  throughout  the 
valley»  and,  as  our  conductor  made  some 
sign  about  it  that  we  did  not  understand,  I 
thought  it  expedient  to  follow  his  example, 
and  to  wash  my  hands  and  face ;  as  I  knew 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Yezidis  to  per- 
form ablutions  before  approaching  their  holy 
places.  We  then  went  on  into  the  temple. 
It  was  a  plain  building,  divided  in  the  cen- 
tre by  a  row  of  massive  columns,  which,  as 
is  usual  in  the  churches  of  the  East,  were 
tapestried  with  gay  cloths  and  large  hand- 
kerchiefs. On  the  northern  side  hung  a 
ffold-embroidered  curtain,  which,  on  being 
drawn  back,  disclosed  the  so-called  tomb  of 
Sheikh  Adi — ^a  mere  frame-work  of  lath  and 
plaster,  covered  with  a  green  cloth  ;  and 
probably  only  revered  as  the  altar  on  which 
the  Melek  Taous,  the  religious  symbol  of  the 
Tezidis,  is  exposed.  A  bumiog  lamp  hung 
before  the  curtain.  A  little  further  on  was 
another  recess  containicg  a  somewhat  small- 
er box  or  altar,  which  is  called  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh  Hussein.  The  curtain  in  this  case 
was  not  so  richly  worked,  and  the  lamp 
was  smaller ;  the  shrine  bein^  evidently  of  a 
secondary  rank.  We  now  descended  a  few 
steps  into  the  second  division  of  the  build- 
ing, which  exactly  resembled  the  first  in 
construction,  but  it  was  empty  and  unorna- 
mented.  At  the  end  was  a  door  which 
brought  us  out  to  the  court  again.  The 
Sheikh  assured  me  that  I  had  now  seen  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  finished  by 
conducting  me  over  the  buildings  set  apart 
for  the  more  distinmised  pilgrims,  and  their 
horses,  which  adjom  the  temple. 

I  afterwards  repeated  my  visit,  but  dis- 
covered no  new  feature  in  the  temple. 

The  Yezidis  have  of  late  years  been 
brought  somewhat  before  the  notice  of  the 
public  through  the  travels  of  Mr.  Layard 
and  Mr.  Badger;  but  as,  unfortunately* 
these  gentlemen  seem  unable  to  agree  either 
in  their  books  or  out  of  them,  the  world  is 
not  much  the  wiser  as  to  the  real  tenets  of 
this  singular  people.  In  fact,  the  principal 
point  in  their  religion  seems  to  be  to  conceal 
theur  doctrines  from  the    uninitiated,   and 


for  this  purpose  evenr  kind  of  falsehood  is 
resorted  to.  To  a  Mohammedan  a  Yezidi 
will  say  he  believes  in  Mohammed ;  to  a 
Christian  that  he  believes  in  Christ;  and 
amongst  Mohammedans  they  circumcise 
their  children,  whilst  among  Christians  they 
baptize  them.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that,  if  possible,  every  member  of  the  tribe 
makes  a  pilgrimage  once  in  his  life  to  the  sa- 
cred valley  of  Sheikh  Adi,  and  is  immersed 
in  its  waters. 

With  regard  to  their  worship  of  the  Devil, 
it  is  now  evident  that  at  most  they  but  en- 
deavor to  propitiate  him.  I  have  been  told 
by  those  who,  more  fortunate  than  myself, 
were  present  at  the  great  festival  in  the  year 
of  my  visit,  that  the  word.Yezdan  constantly 
recurred  in  their  sacred  songs,  and  the  priests 
themselves  acknowledged  that  this  was  the 
name  by  which  they  adored  the  Supreme 
Being.  Their  reverence  for  fire  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  con^dered  sinful  to  spit  into 
it,  or  to  scatter  it  upon  the  earth.  They 
have,  too,  a  small  temple  in  the  valley  of 
Sheikh  Adi,  which  bears  the  name  of  Sheikh 
Shems,  or  the  sun ;  and  although  it  has 
been  alleged  that  it  is  merely  the  tomb  of  a 
man  of  tne  name  of  Shems,  such  a  report 
would  be  one  likely  to  be  spread  by  the  Ye- 
zidis to  conceal  its  real  import.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  their  doctrines  are  known,  they  pre- 
sent an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  those 
which  long  were  held  in  Persia,  when 
the  precepts  of  Zoroaster  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  admixture  with  a  grosser  Sabsean- 
ism. 

The  Melek  Taous  (literally  <'  King  Peacock" 
itself,  although  we  are  at  present  accustom- 
ed to  condemn  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  Devil, 
may  be  but  a  form  of  the  Persian  Ferouher, 
the  emblem  of  the  good  spirit,  which  is 
found  upon  all  the  PersepoliUin  and  many  of 
the  Assyrian  sculptures,  in  e9pecial  attend- 
ance upon  the  king;  and  which  was  per- 
petuated in  India  down  to  the  days  of  Tip- 
poo  Saib,  in  the  humma  or  sacred  bird 
which  spread  its  wings  above  his  throne. 
The  idea  of  a  sacred  bird  seems  to  have 
been  common  throughout  the  East  in 
all  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
precedent  of  the  cock  being  sacred  to  Pluto 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  Ains- 
worth,  in  his  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  mentions 
the  sacrifice  of  a  cock  to  the  subterrene  dei- 
ties. On  the  exceedingly  interesting  Assyr- 
ian rook-sculptures  of  Mallhaiyah,  there  is  a 
representation  of  a  cock  with  a  human  head 
and  a  scorpion's  tail,  at  the  first  sight 
of  which  my  companion  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
here  we  have  the  Melek  Taous  himself  1" 
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Whatever  mAy  be  the  origin  of  the  em- 
blem— ^for  it  18  only  as  an  emblem  that  the 
figure  of  the  bird  can  be  regarded-ri^ 
seemed  pretty  clear  to  me  that  there  was 
more  than  one  Melek  Taons  in  existence, 
and  the  discrepancy  between  the  drawing 
given  in  Mr.  Layard's  second  work  on  Nine- 
veh (p.  48),  and  that  by  Mr.  B^dgeT{Nes- 
torianSt  i.  24),  would  favor  this  conclusion. 
1  was  assured  at  Mosul  that  there  were  sev- 
en of  them,  one  for  each  of  the  seven  great 
divisions  of  the  tribe,  which  is  scattered 
over  the  country  from  Aleppo  to  the  Caspi- 
an, and  from  Mesopotamia  to  the  Black 
Sea.  All  of  these  return  to  their  several 
districts  after  the  annual  festival,  and  are 
brought  back  again  to  Sheikh  Adi  at  the 
same  time  next  year.  In  their  progress 
through  the  country  they  are  borne  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalcade  ;  but,  should  a  stran- 
ger appear,  they  are  instantly  taken  to 
yieces  and  hidden  in  a  large  bag. 

With  respect  to  the  reverence  of  the  Ye- 
sidis  for  Sheikh  Adi,  the  only  tenable  sup- 
position is  that  they  regard  him  as  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Deity,  who  was  received  back 
again  into  the  godhead  after  death. 

Their  reluctance  to  pronounce  the  word 
Sheitan  (the  Arabic  name  for  the  Devil)  is 
undoubted,  and  they  avoid  words  which  in 
any  way  approach  it  in  sound.  The  tame 
feeling  extends  to  the  verb  L&n,  to  curse, 
and  many  words  of  a  similar  sound.  The 
flame- colored  and  black  robes,  worn  by 
the  chief  when  officiating  at  their  great  cere- 
monies, are  certainly  very  appropriate  to 
the  worship  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  re- 
mind one  of  the  last  scene  in  Faust,  or  of 
the  Spanish  play  where  the  audience  are  in- 
troduced to  Don  Juan  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions ;  but  they  will  hardly  support  a  theory 
on  the  subject.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sacrifices  of  white  oxen,  which  in  classi- 
cal times  were  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  the 
offerings  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  land,  are 
certainly  made  to  a  good  Deity. 

The  Yezidis  have  many  peculiar  customs 
which  separate  them  from  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia.  One  of 
their  greatest  grievances  was  being  enrolled 
in  the  Turkish  army,  by  which  many  of 
their  prejudices  were  shocked.  Their  uni- 
forms were  blue — a  sacred  color — and  one 
which  no  Yezidi  can  conscientiously  wear ; 
they  were  compelled  to  eat  lettuce  and 
other  vegetables  forbidden  by  their  religion ; 
and  they  were  forced  to  go  to  the  public 
baths  with  Mohammedans,  which  is  the 
h^ht  of  abomination;   for  although  as  a 


people  they  are  very  cleanly,  yet  their  abla- 
tions must  be  perfarmed  apart,  and  if  pos- 
sible in  a  running  stream..  However,  now, 
through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Stratford, 
they  are  permitted  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  anna- 
ally,  which  secures  their  exemption  from 
military  service. 

Fish,  too,  is  a  forbidden  article  of  food, 
and  appears  to  be  held  sacred ;  a  supersti- 
tion which  reminds  one  of  the  tanks  of  sa- 
cred fish  which  are  maintained  in  India  at 
the  present  day,  and  of  the  account  of 
the  reservoir  filled  with  them  in  the  great 
temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis. 

At  a  distance  a  Yezidi  may  at  once  be 
known  by  his  shirt,  which  b  closed  at  the 
neck,  instead  of  being  left  open  like  those 
worn  by  the  Kurds  and  Arabs ;  and  on  near* 
er  approach  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  their 
large  noses  and  strongly-marked  features. 
They  are  evidently  a  distinct  people  from 
their  neighbors,  and  the  purity  of  the  race 
is  kept  up  by  stringent  laws,  which  excom- 
municate any  person  who  marries  out  of  the 
tribe.  They  are  industrious  and  warlike, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  constant  persecution 
they  suffer  from  the  Mohammedans,  they 
would  be  far  more  prosperous  than  the  other 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces. 

Every  creed  in  the  East  has  its  Eubleh, 
or  sacred  point,  to  which  to  turn  in  prayer,  and' 
that  of  the  Yezidis  is  towards  the  north. 
The  common  people  do  not  appear  to  pray 
at  all.  They  leave  that  duty  to  the  priests, 
who  occasionally  meet,  and  perform  mystic ' 
dances,  at  the  same  time  chanting  verses  in 
honor  of  Yezdan  and  Sheikh  Adi.  The 
dead  are  buried  with  their  faces  towards 
the  north. 

On  the  evening  before  the  new  year  the 
Yezidi  villages  present  a  very  gay  appearance, 
as  the  door  of  every  house .  is  decorated 
with  bunches  of  scarlet  anemones,  and  on 
feast-days  the  people  wear  these  and  other 
flowers  twisted  into  their  turbans. 

I  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  tenets 
and  customs  of  the  Yeadis,  so  far  as  they 
fell  under  my  own  observation.  I  might 
have  given  a  fuller  description  of  them  by 
gleaning  from  works  already  published 
upon  the  subject,  but  I  preferred  confining 
myself  entirely  to  the  information  I  obtained 
in  the  country. 

When  we  left  Sheikh  Adi  by  a  difficult  path, 
which  led  over  the  mountain  immediately 
above  the  temple,  the  view  of  the  valley  was 
most  striking.  The  walls  of  rock,  which 
seemed  to  hem  it  in  on  every  side,  were 
covered,  wherever  a  tree  could  grow,   with 
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tbe  most  laxariant  foliage ;  and  from  a  thick 
grofe  of  mulberries  beneath  rose  the  three 
snow-white  spres  of  the  shrine,  reflecting 
the  light  from  their  many  angles,  while  that 
of  Sheikh  Shems  appeared  a  little  higher 
up  the  hill.  From  among  the  trees  peeped 
ont  in  all  directions  the  well  whitewashed 
fronts  of  the  ^  goests^-houses/*  or  the  spires 
of  a  Yezidi  tomb. 

Bat  on  reaching  the  sammit  the  view 
ehanged  to  one  of  a  different  kind.  Behind 
us  were  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  risiog 
range  behind  range  in  gigantic  walls  of  rock, 
and  merginff  towards  the  East  in  the  fine 
•now-oovered  peaks  of  Akra.  At  our  feet 
lay  the  plain  of  Naykur,  which  we  had  tray- 
ersed  on  our  way  from  Mosul,  and  in  which 
Jebel  Makhloub,  which  we  had  then 
thought  a  considerable  mountiun,  appeared 
a  mere  molehill.  To  the  south  and  west 
flowed  the  ISgris,  and  beyond  it  stretched 
the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
nountdns  of  the  Sinjar,  another  stronghold 
of  the  Yeaidis. 

The  descent  to  Baadri,  the  chief  town 
of  the  tribe,  and  the  residence  of  their  chief, 
was  very  steep,  and  along  the  worst  road 
I  ever  rode  over,  although  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  that  way.  In 
about  two  hours  I  reached  my  tent,  and 
was  welcomed,  in  the  absence  of  Hussein 
Beff  himself,  by  his  two  younger  brothers, 
and  a  host  of  priests  and  bigwigs.  They 
tried  hard  to  induce  me  to  put  up  at  a 
house  in  the  village,  instead  of  remaining  in 
my  tent ;  but  I  luiew  too  well  the  living  ac- 
oessories  of  an  Eastern  establishment  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  sleepless  night.  They  sat  in 
my  tent  for  a  long  time,  smoking  and  drink- 
ing coffee,  and  devouring  eagerly  accounts 


of  the  wonders  of  the  west  At  length, 
some  Yesuvian  matches  attracted  their  at- 
tention, and  when  I  had  made  glad  the 
hearts  of  the  princes  by  giving  a  box  each, 
they  left  me  to  my  dinner. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  was 
I  horrified  by  their  return,  and  lighting  my 
I  pipe  I  resiffned  myself  to  another  hour  or  two 
of  martyrdom.  Thb  time  they  had  brought 
with  them  the  son  of  Sheikh  Nasr,  whose 
dignity  would  not  suffer  the  young  princes 
to  receive  a  present  when  he  had  none.  So 
I  made  matters  up  by  giving  him  another 
box  of  matches,  and  at  last  they  left  me. 

Next  morning  early,  when  I  looked  out 
of  my  tent,  I  saw  a  long  file  of  servants 
approaching,  each  bearing  aloft  a  huge  plat- 
ter piled  with  every  imaginable  compound, 
and  intended  for  our  breakfast ;  and,  as  soon 
as  I  was  ready  to  mount  my  horse,  a  guard 
of  honor  made  their  appearance,  and  escort- 
ed me  to  the  last  Yezidi  viltdge  on  my 
road.  They  were  commanded  by  a  man 
whom  1  had  seen  the  evening  before  in  close 
attendance  upon  the  young  princes.  He 
had  been  a  confidential  servant  of  their 
father,  Ali  Beg,  the  once  independent  so?- 
ereiflrn  of  the  country,  and  at  his  master's 
death  he  had  carried  off  Hussein  Beg  to  the 
mountains,  and  by  no  tortures  had  the  Mo- 
hammedans been  able  to  wrest  from  him  a 
disclosure  of  the  prince's  hiding-place.  Both 
his  hands  had  been  cut  off  by  order  of  the 
ferocious  pasha;  but  he  still  managed  his 
horse  and  his  lance  as  well  as  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

After  an  hour's  ride  he  left  me,  and  I 
pushed  on  over  the  plain  and  reached  Mo- 
sul late  in  the  evening. 


Ths  Duchess  D*Orleans. — The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Duchess  d'Orleans 
mourned  her  husband  is  well  known.  Dr. 
Yeron  tells  us  in  his  new  volumes  that 
after  his  death  she  would  not  allow  his 
apartment  to  be  entered  by  any  one  except 
herself.  From  1842  to  1848,  when  its 
Btactity  was  violated  by  the  republican  con- 
querors, "  Not  a  piece  of  furniture  changed 
ta  place — not  an  object,  even  the  most  triv- 


ial, was  touched.  Near  the  window  of  the 
bedroom  was  the  toilette  table  of  the  Prince. 
Even  the  water  in  which  he  had  washed  his 
hands  before  leaving  was  left  untouched, 
but  had  evaporated  with  time ;  and  the  tow- 
el which  he  had  used  was  lying  beside  it. 
Near  the  chimney  was  a  large  arm-chair : 
the  Prince  had  thrown  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats  open  into  it,  and  it  had  not  been  touched 
for  six  years." 
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*  We  ooiiDt  him  wise  who  knows  the  minda  And  the  inudee  of  men,  which  is  done  hj  knowing 

what  is  habitual  to  them." — ^Bishop  Aiidbxwb. 


QsBMAv  and  Slavonian  literati  hold  few 
Kviog  authors  in  higher  eslimation  than  Dr. 
Wak  Stephanovitoh  Earadshitch.  His  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  hb  native  country  is  oitrtainlj  re- 
markable. Born  a  peasant  in  Turkish  6ervia, 
so  feeble  and  crippled  in  frame  as  to  be 
incapable  of  bodily  labor,  he  commenced  by 
adapting  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  to  express  the 
sounds  of  his  beautiful,  but  then  unwritten, 
idiom:  in  a  philosophical  grammar  (which 
has  been  translated  by  Jacob  Qrimroj  he  re- 
duced that  idiom  to  general  rules ;  ne  com- 
piled a  copious  Servian-Qerman-Ifatin  lex- 
icon,  translated  the  New  Testament  into  his 
Bative  tongue,  wrote  various  works  for  the 
instruction  of  his  countrymen,  and  acting, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  on  the  theory  that 
the  introduction  of  letters  among  the  lower 
orders  of  a  people  is  fatal  to  their  literary 
productiveness,  he  has,  by  long-continued 
exertions, by  adventurous  expeditions  through 
Ibe  mountains,  by  associating  with  blind 
b^jlgarmen  (the  rhapsodists  of  Servia),  with 
brigands  "who  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a 
Turk/*  with  every  one,  in  fact,  having  a  song 
to  sing,  a  story  to  tell,  or  a  saw  to  utter, 
succeeded  in  making  and  publishing  com- 

Clete  collections  of  the  noble  ballads,  the 
gends,  and  the  proverbs  of  his  country. 
We  are  grieved,  but  not  surprised,  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Wuk  in  his  old  age  has  met  with 
neglect  and  ingratitude  from  the  people  for 
whom  he  has  wrought  so  well ;  but  being  a 
wise  and  a  good  man,  he  probably  anticipat- 
ed his  reward,  and  received  it  cheerfully. 

His  collection  of  proverbs  was  printed  at 
Zetinja  by  the  gallant  and  right  reverend 
Vladika  of  Montenegro ;  and  his  daughter  Wil- 
helmioe-^who  is,  according  to  Jacob  Grimm, 
heider  Sprache  kundige — has  translated  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  of  them  as  a  supple- 
ment to  her  version  of  her  father's  gathering 
of  the  popular  tales  of  Servia.*  We  purpose 
to  give  some  account  of  these  proverbs. 

♦  Volktmahrehen  der  Serhen^  mH  eimr  Vorrtde 
99n  Jacob  Grimmftiebit  einem  Anhangt  vwimd^t 


In  so  doing  we  shall  spare  our  readers  all 
disquisition  on  the  seembgly  insoluble  prob- 
lem, quid  tit  paroemia,  fbrasmus  and  Mr. 
Trench  have  grappled  with  the  subject ;  and 
we  would  merely  suggest  that  practical  wis- 
dom, currency  and  conciseness  are  the  three 
essential  requisites  of  a  proverb.  In  return, 
our  readers  will  rememoer  that  we  are  re- 
viewing a  translation,  and  they  will  therefore 
excuse  the  absence  of  remark  on  the/orm  of 
the  original — the  rhyme,  alliteration,  and 
"  curious  felicities  of  diction,"  supposing 
such  to  exist  therein. 

In  his  wise  and  learned  little  book  *  (to 
which  we  intend  to  make  constant  reference), 
Mr.  Trench,  after  discussing  the  form  and 
definition  of  a  proverb,  proceeds  to  consider 
its  generation.  On  this  point,  we  have  to 
report  of  our  Servian  collection  that  (as  might 
be  expected,  since  half  the  country  is  still 
Mahometan,  and  the  whole  was  trampled  by 
the  Turkish  horse-hoofs  for  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years)  it  contains  a  large  number  of 
proverbs  doubtless  originally  Oriental.  For 
example :  **  Be  neither  honey,  lest  men  lick 
thee  up — nor  poison,  lest  they  spit  thee 
out  ;\  Speak  the  truth,  but  then  see  that 
thou  come  away  quickly;  Kiss  the  hand 
that  thou  canst  not  hew  ofiT;  If  all  the  world 
cry  out  that  thou  art  drunk,  lay  thyself 
down,  even  though  thou  art  not:"  and  this, 
on  the  danger  of  evil  companionship — "  Be- 
side a  dry  stick  even  a  green  one  will  bum :" 
which  may  be  coropAred  respectively  with 
the  Persian  saying,  "  Be  not  all  sugar,  or  the 
world  will  swallow  thee  up ;  nor  yet  all 
wormwood,  or  the  world  will  spit  thee  out ;" 
the  Turkish,  ''He  that  speaks  truth  must 
have  one  foot  in  the  stirrup ;"  the  modern 
Egyptian,  "  Kiss  the  hand  which  thou  canst 
not  bite  ;*'  and  the  Hebrew,  *^  If  thy  neigh. 

aU  tautend  terbidchen    SpriehwbrUm.      Berlin: 

Beimttr.    1864. 
*  OnthsLei9on9inPfvw€rb9.    London.    1858* 
f  The  same  lesson  is  Ibnnd  in  another  form, 

whioh  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before : 

i?«  will  ioon  grow  baid  that  tak$9  hi%  haioffto  t99ry 

inngnificant  ftUaw. 
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bor  call  thee  an  ass,  put  a  packsaddle  on  thy 
back  f  **  and,  "  Two  dry  sticks  will  set  on  6re 
one  green."  Much  intercourse  also  existed 
between  Servia  and  Venice  (one  of  the  Ser- 
vian sayings  is,  "  Venice  is  a  flower,  and 
Constantinople  a  world"),  and  we  according- 
ly find  some  proverbs  which  perhaps  were 
originally  Italian.  For  example:  **He  whom 
snakes  have  bitten  fears  even  lizards ;  Let  a 
fly  on  your  hand  only,  it's  on  your  mous- 
tache already  ;  Bring  the  ass  even  to  Jeru- 
salem, it  will  nevertheless  remain  an  ass ; 
Bad  is  the  mouse  that  has  onty  one  lurking- 
hole"  (so  in  Latin,  Mus  non  uni  fidit  antro)  ; 
'*  The  shirt  is  nearer  to  me  than  the  coat ; 
Praise  the  sea,  but  hold  to  the  hill ;  Who 
lies  down  with  dogs  arises  with  fleas ;  He 
that  goes  out  after  strange  wool  often  comes 
home  shorn  ;'*  and,  "  Let  him  that  knows  not 
bow  men  pray  go  sail  upon  the  sea.^'f 

We  have  already  hinted  that  one  copious 
source  of  proverbs — books  loved  and  known 
by  the  people — has  never  till  lately  existed  in 
Servia.  Through  the  medium  of  their  priests, 
however,  the  Servians  seem  to  have  aerived 
the  following  from  the  Bible  :  "  Sooner  shall 
a  mother  forget  the  child  she  has  borne  than 
Grod  the  world  he  has  created  ;  Naked  have 
we  come  into  this  world,  naked  shall  we  also 
leave  it ;"  and,  "  If  one  blind  man  leads  the 
other,  both  will  fall  into  the  ditch." 

Of  proverbs  arising  from  an  incident  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  an  example  :  '*  It 
is  (sometimes)  right  even  to  obey  a  sensible 
wife."  **A  Herzgovinian,"  says  Fraulein 
Wilhelmine,  "  once  asked  a  Kadi  whether  a 
man  should  obey  his  wife ;  whereupon  the 
Kadi  answered  that  one  needed  not  to  do  so. 
The  Herzgovinian  then  continued :  '  My 
wife  pressed  me  this  morning  to  brine  thee  a 
pot  of  beef  suet,  so  I  have  done  weU  in  not 
obeying  her.'  Then  said  the  Kadi, '  Verily, 
it  is  (sometimes)  right  even  to  obey  a  sensi- 
ble wife.' " 

A  few  words  on  the  light  thrown  by  this 

*  The  oorrespondiDg  Servian  proverb  is,  however, 
more  nearly  related  to  the  Romaic,  'Orav  aov  Ae- 

yow  TTOig  /^d^Ci  (io,aTa  tov  toixov,  wff/atvt, 
Sanders'  ba$  VolkiUben  der  Neugrieehen,  s.  220. 

t  Compare  with  these  the  followlDg: — *'Cai 
serpe  mozdes,  laoerta  teme ;  Al  villano  se  gli  porgi 
il  aito,  ei  prende  la  mano  "  (and  this  low  German, 
**  Jg  mer  man  de  katte  strioket  desto  hooher  hilt  se 
den  swans*') ;  **  Chi  bestia  va  &  Roma  besUa  retor- 
na ;  Tristo  h  quel  topo  che  non  ha  oh'an  ft>l  pertng- 
gio  per  salvarsi ;  Tooca  pia  la  camisoia  ch'il  gulp- 

5 one ;  Loda  il  mare,  e  tienti  a  terra ;  Chi  oon  cane 
orme  eon  pnlee  si  leva ;  Yenuto  per  lana  e  andato 
toeo ;"  and  the  Spanish,  **  Qaien  no  entra  en  la  mar 
no  sabe  k  Dios  rogar,"  whieh,  donbUese,  is  also 
found  in  Italy. 


collection  on  what  may  be  termed  compara- 
tive parcBmiology.  Local  superstitions  are 
but  slightly  illustrated — ^in  fact,  we  can  only 
find  one  proverb  on  this  subject :  "  A  ser- 
pent until  it  devour  a  serpent  cannot  become 
a  dragon,"*  which  is  curiously  identical  with 
the  Latin,  '*  Serpens  nisi  serpentem  comederit, 
non  fit  draco ;"  and  we  have  actually  such  a 
aajing  as  this,  '*  Dreams  are  lies,  and  God 
alone  is  truth."  But  many  of  these  proverbs 
could  only  have  orisrinated  among  Servians, 
and  some  are  strongly  characteristic  of  their 
national  life.  Thus,  "One  jerk  from  your 
shoulder  wont  make  the  Drina  straight;** 
which  saying  (like  the  Turkish  proverbial  ex- 
pression, '*  Dig  a  well  with  a  needle,"  or  the 
Greek,  ini  pmog  to  Alycuov  dianXevacu^)  is 
nsed  when  a  man  undertakes  a  difficult 
achievement  with  inadequate  means,  the  river 
Drina  being  a  very  Maeander  in  its  tortuous- 
ness.  Note  also,  *^  It  is  easy  to  fling  a  stone 
into  the  Danube,  but  hard  to  fetch  it  out 
again ;  Better  at  Christmas  the  plague  than 
the  south  wind ;"  and,  "  By  asking  one  can 
come  to  Constantinople."  And  how  the 
southern  summer  heats  of  Servia  are  sug- 
gested by  this:  "Better  endure  the  full 
midges  than  let  the  hungry  ones  come  after," 
(a  saying  used  especially  with  reference  to 
Turkish  officials ; )  and  the  winter  snows  and 
acrid  wood-fires  by  this :  "  Who  will  warm 
himself  by  the  fire  must  first  bear  the 
smoke" — a  wise  sayinsr,  worthy  to  be  laid  to 
heart  by  those  who  thmk  they  can  attain  to 
the  gladness  of  life  and  light  without  endnr- 
ing  the  preliminary  pain  and  darkness. 

With  regard  to  the  historical  allusions  in 
these  proverbs,  we  have  to  remind  our  read- 
ers that  the  independence  of  Servia  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  battle  of  Kossovo^f  a  calamity 
to  which  even  now  the  people  never  allude 
without  lamentation,  and  which  was  caused 
chiefly  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Ser- 
vian lenders.  The  proverb  referring  to  this 
is  simply,  "  St.  Yitus'  day  will  coma,^  then, 
that  is  to  say,  the  false  and  the  faithful  will 
be  manifested.  Again,  ^*  Two  weak  mea  are 
stronger  than  Milos,"  fa  renowned  Servian 
champion  who  slew  the  Sultan  Amurath  L  at 
Eossovo).     The  Servian    national    hero  is 

•  Explained  by  others :  Till  it  is  night  for  wm 
man,  it  cannot  be  day  for  another  ;  and  "Bis  einer 
Bich  nicht  kalt  hinstrickt  kann  sloh  ein  anderer  nicht 
aosbrelten.'^  Hear  Erasmos  on  the  proverb  in  the 
text : — "  Potentes  aliorum  damnis  crescnnt,  et  op- 
timatam  fortanee  in  tantam  non  augerentur,  niai 
eesent  qaos  exagerant  Qaemadmodum  inter  pieces 
et  belluas,  majores  vivnnt  laniata  minoram." 

t  Fought  on  St.  Yitua'  Day,  the  15th  of  Jane, 
1189. 
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Harko  Kmlyeyitehy  and  his  name  occun  in 
the  following  excellent  sayings  ''  When  war 
18  waging  they  cry,  where  is  the  King's  son 
Marko?  bat  when  the  plunder  is  sharing 
ihey  say  to  him,  whence  art  thou,  unknown 
warnor  ? 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  proverbs 
relating  to  the  Turkish  tyranny,  some  of  in- 
expressible moumfulness,  such  as  :  ^  My 
crime  is  that  I  am  alive  ;  The  earth  b-  hard 
and  heaven  is  far ;  Whoever  has  power  has 
also  right;  The  Turks  rule  the  field,  the  Lat- 
ins tie  sea,  the  Christians  have  only  the 
forest  and  stones  ;*'  and  these :  ^  Where  an 
army  passes  there  is  no  grass ;"  and,  "  What 
use  are  pearls  to  mf,  when  they  drag  them 
off  my  neck  ?" 

Of  proverbs  indicating  national  peculiari- 
ties,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  exam- 
ples: "The  priest  is  not  chosen  by  his 
beard,  but  hif  head"  (the  clergy  of  the  Oreek 
Church  are  all  barbati) ;  *'  The  old  woman 
gave  a  para  to  be  taken  into  the  kolo"  (the 
national  dance  of  the  Sanian  youth),  *'  and 
then  two  that  she  might  be  let  out  again ;" 
and,  ^*  Whose  are  the  heads,  his  is  the  vie- 
tory*'<«->the  heads  of  foes  that  fall  in  battle 
being  generally  cut-off  by  the  victor. 

There  is  of  course  a  crowd  of  *'  cosmopoli- 
tan" proverbs  in  Servia.  '*Who  guards 
himself  Ood  also  guards  ;"  and  its  compan- 
ion, "  The  Gods  are  with  him  who  has  a  fol- 
lowing ;  The  master's  eyes  fatten  the  horse ;" 
l|is  on  the  rarity  of  honest  poverty,  "  An 
eknpty  sack  cannot  stand  upright ;  The  spider 
aadbs  poison  from  the  flower,  and  the  bee 
honey ;  Fire  and  water  are  good  servants 
but  bad  masters ;  Wherever  there  is  smoke 
there  is  fire."  All  these  are  old  acquaint- 
ances, except,  perhaps,  the  second,  which  re- 
minds one  of  Fritz's  saying.  That  he  always 
found  Providence  on  the  side  of  strong  bat- 
talions. So  are  the  following,  but  in  new 
forms :  *'  Better  is  oaten  bread  to-day  than 
cakes  (o-morrow  ;  Better  a  goldfinch  in  the 
hand  than  a  falcon  in  the  forest,"  (which  re- 
calls the  Low  German,  '*  Better  a  sparrow  in 
the  hand  than  a  dove  on  the  roof ;"  and  the 
Irish,  "  Better  a  wren  in  the  hand  than  a 
crane  in  the  air ;")  **  The  rain  falls  in  drops, 
yet  it  maketh  sloughs ;"  or,  *'  Many  grains 
make  a  heap  ;  They  say  a  dog^s  mad  when 
they  want  to  kill  him ;  Among  the  blind  the 
one-eyed  man  is  chosen  Emperor ;  When  the 
wind  will  abate  it  blows  most  fiercely ;  Don't 
shake  a  tree  when  the  fruit  falls  of  itself; 
One  devil  does  not  scratch  another's  eyes 
outy"  (nor,  as  the  Flemings  say,  does  one 


wolf  bite  the  other*! ;  "  It's  easy  to  shave  a 
bald  head  ;  A  new  sieve  sifts  of  itself ;  More 
have  died  of  eating  and  drinking  than  of 
hunger  and  thirst ;  Honey  on  the  tongue 
and  poison  in  the  heart, '  (compare  the 
Portuguese  "  Boca  de  mel,  cora9on  de  fel ;" 
and  the  Irish  **  Mouth  of  ivy,  heart  of  holly;") 
*'  The  wheat  doesn't  wait  for  a  working  day  ;" 
and  finally,  this,  which  Mr.  Trench  must  cerr 
tainly  add  to  his  capital  collection  of  kiln-call- 
ing-the-oven-bumt-house  proverbs  :  "  The 
owl  derided  the  ant ;  Go,  thou  big-headed" — 
female  do?. 

We  shall  now  quote  a  few  proverbs  to  il- 
lustrate the  mode  in  which  the  popular  mind 
of  Servia  regards  the  sreat  relations  of  par- 
ent and  child,  husband  and  wife,  age  and 
youth.  Hector  prayed  that  men  might  say 
of  his  son,  returning  from  battle.  He  is  far 
braver  than  his  father.f  We  have  here  also 
a  true  word  on  the  unselfish  strength  of  pa- 
ternal love  :  "  A  man  would  always  excel 
every  other,  save  only  his  son ;"  together 
with  this  sad  correlative :  *'  Thy  children  are 
faithless  comrades."  Note  these  also  :  "  As 
the  nest,  so  the  bird  ;  As  the  father,  so  the 
children  ;  Nig^rdly  father,  thievish  children; 
When  God  giveth,  asketh  he  not  whose  son 
thou  art  ?  First  look  at  the  mother,  then 
take  the  daughter ;  If  the  mother  be  ever  so 
evil,  she  yet  wishes  her  daughter  to  be  good ;" 
and,  ''An  aged  father,  orphaned  chil- 
dren." On  this  subject  of  orphanage  we 
find  numerous  sayings,  some  remarkable  for 
their  tenderness  and  simplicity,  others  for 
their  hyperbolical  beauty.  Thus :  ''  It  is 
easy  to  make  an  orphan  weep ;  You  can 
easily  be  an  orphan's  master ;  An  orphan's 
tear  pierces  the  ploughshare.  However, 
God  cares  for  the  orphan,"  and,  ^*  The  sun 
shines  for  the  sake  of  the  orphans"  (or,  *' Were 
there  no  orphans,  the  sun  would  not  shine"). 
There  are  others ;  none,  however,  attaining 
to  the  tender  loveliness  of  the  Turkish  :  "  The 
nest  of  the  blind  bird  is  made  by  God."| 

*  "Die  sen  wolf  bijt  den  and«ren  Diet"  No. 
211  of  the  onrioiii  collection  of  14th  century  prov- 
erbs lately  published  by  Hoffmann  v.  Fallersleben 
in  his  ffara  Belfficm,  pars  9*.  And  compare  the 
Low  German,  **  Eine  xneie  backet  der  andern  de 
Agen  nich  ut**  Sohambach'i  PUUtdnUKhe  Sprieh" 
wdrter,  a.  65. 

t  Iliad,  ^  479. 

X  We  take  this  opportunity  of  printing,  verba- 
tim, the  remainder  of  a  small  manuscript  collection 
of  Ottoman  adages  wherewith  we  have  been  favor- 
ed, and  from  which  this  and  the  other  Turkish 
proverbs  quoted  in  this  article  have  been  derived : 
Whoever  does  not  beat  his  daughters  will  one  day 
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We  must  not  leave  ibis  bead  witboat  men- 
tioning stepmolbere  and  tbeir  odium  fiotrer- 
eale,  concerning  whom  we  are  told  that, 
*'  There  are  as  many  white  crows  as  good 
Btepmoihers." 

Respecting  the  matrimonial  relation^  we 
find  that  some  Servian  bachelor  has  arrived 
at  the  following  cynical  conclusions :  "  Twice 
only  is  a  roan  happy  in  his  lifetime,  first,  when 
be  marries :  secondly,  when  he  buries  bis 
wife  ;*  The  tongue  of  a  wife  is  worse  than  a 
Turkish  sabre ;  the  wife  depends  on  crying, 
the  thief  on  lying."    The  amende  honorable 
is  made,   however,  in  these:  "The  bouse 
stands  not  on  the  ground,  but  on  the  wife ;" 
and»  "  The  worst  wife  is  worth  fifty  piastres, 
and  a  good  one  is  not  to  be  paid  for  in 
money."  ^   On  marriage  and  the  choice  of 
wives  we  find  the  following :  "  Marry  with 
the  ears  and  not  with  the  eyes  ;  The  Rhine 
willow  is  fair  to  see,  but  bitter  to  chew" 
(salicine,  the  alkaloid  principle  of  willow-bark, 
tasting  like  quinine) ;  "The  snake,  indeed,  is 
fair,  but  wicked  ;  the  husband  should  labor, 
the  wife  should  save ;"  and  this  (which  will 
be  appreciated  by  every  man  whose  wife 
looks  happy,  and  whose  buttons  are  correct) : 
''The  wife  wears  her  husband  in  ber  face, 
and  the  husband  his  wife  in  his  shirt."    La- 
dies of  a  certain  age  are  hardly  dealt  with  by 
these  proverbial  philosophers.     We  are  as- 
sured, for  instance,  that,  "  When  the  Devil 
cannot  manage  anything,  he  sends  to  an  old 
woman."    The  gray  hairs  of  man  are,  bow- 
ever,    treated   with    more    respect ;    thus : 
''  When  the  oldest  are  not  hearkened  to,  God 
withholds  His  help;  When  an  old  dog  barks, 
then  see  what  the  matter  is;  nevertheless, 
It's  hard  to  mend  an  old  sack ;  an  old  wolf 
is  the  jest  of  the  dogs ;"  and,  '^  The  world  re- 
mains for  the  younger,"  although  "  The  needle 
pierces  a  young  skm  sooner  than  an  old  one ;" 
and,  *'  There  are  more  lambs  than  sheepskins 
at  market." 

The  deeply  poetical  nature  of  the  Servian 

strike  his  knees  in  vain  ;  He  who  falls  by  bimeelf 
never  criee ;  Every  fiah  that  eseapee  appears 
greater  than  it  is ;  Poverty  is  a  ahirt  of  fire ;  The 
wit  stands  Dot  in  yeara^  but  in  the  head ;  The  can- 
dle does  not  give  light  to  itself ;  The  grape,  observ- 
ing the  grape,  becomes  black ;  Avoiding  the  rain, 
we  meet  the  tempest ;  One  band  does  Dot  dap ;  If 
Time  is  not  favorable  to  thee,  render  thyself  favor- 
able to  it 

*  This  pafufal  truth  seems  to  have  been  aoeepted 
in  England,  temp,  Taylor  the  water-poet.  He  ob- 
serves:— 

A  married  man,  some  sav,  has  two  days'  gladnees, 
And  all  his  life  else  is  a  lingering  sadness: 
The  one  day's  mirth  is  when  be  first  is  married, 
The  oUier^s  when  his  wife's  to  buying  earned. 


people  would  seem  to  have  but  seldom  cbosen 
to  ezpresfl  itself  in  the  proverbial  form.  Their 
proverbs,  however,  manifestly  bear  witness 
to  their  practice  of  that  loving  observaUon  of 
nature  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  creative 
art.  For  example :  "  The  snow  falls,  not  to 
destroy  the  world,  but  that  every  living  crea- 
ture may  show  its  track."  Pain  and  sorrow, 
that  is  to  say,  are  sent,  not  to  overwhelm, 
but  that  by  striving  through  them  bravely, 
individual  men  may  manifest  and  discipline 
their  respective  natures.  "  The  tree  (  uprooted 
by  the  storm)  leans  upon  the  tree,  and  man 
(m  misfortune)  upon  man.''  And  what  grace- 
ful gladness  and  hope  are  herein:  "Man 
goes  through  the  wori<f  like  the  bee  through 
the  blossoms.^  What  pathos  in  this:  ^Tbe 
blind  man  weeps,  not  because  be  is  unbeau- 
tiful,  but  because  he  cannot  see  the  beautiful 
world."  The  Servian  poets,  we  may  observe, 
are  almost  invariably  olind.      f 

How  roguishly  satirical,  too,  are  some  of 
tbe  following  1  ^*  The  frog  saw  them  beating 
the  horses,  and  he   also  raised    his  foot; 
Wolves  don't  live  on  bespoken  meat ;  at  a 
rich  peasant's,  his  ox  even  is  clever''  f  flatterers 
say  so,  at  least) ;  '*  The  hare  is  still  m  the  for- 
est, and   they're  cutting  the  spit  already; 
When  a  man  f^s  you  with  words,  bring  a 
small  basket  with  you ;  He  th%t  deceives  me 
once  is  a  worthless  fellow,  but  he  that  de- 
ceives me  oftener  is  a  clever  man  ;  Now  the 
eggs  cackle  and  the  hens  are  silent ;"  and, 
*'  The  figs  on  the  far  side  of  the  hedge  are 
sweeter."     And  what  sly  humor  there  is  in 
the  proverbs  already  quoted  respecting  the 
Kadi's  decision  on  the  propriety  of  occasion- 
ally obeying  a  sensible  wife,  in  that  referring 
to  the  share  of  the  plunder  obtained  by  Mar- 
ko,  and  in  this,  on  the  impolicy  of  seeking  in- 
formation from  persona  wnose  interest  it  is  to 
deceive :  *^  They  asked  the  wolf,  '  When  is  it 
coldest?'  and  he  answered, '  About  sunrise,'  " 
that  being  the  time  usually  selected  for  oper- 
ating against  the  shfepfolds; 

The  practical  wisdom  of  these  proverbs 
manifests,  as  might  be  expected,  an  esfpecial 
antipathy  to  fools.  Thus,  on  tbe  abundance 
of  folly,  we  find,  "  Where  there  is  one  wagon 
full  of  wisdom,  there  are  two  full  of  folly ;" 
and, ''  One  does  not  want  a  light  to  look  for 
fools."  On  their  mischievous  and  contempti- 
ble nature :  *^  What  one  fool  entangles  a  hun- 
dred wise  men  are  unable  to  disentangle ;  The 
wise  cannot  get  out  tbe  stone  wmch  a  fool 
has  flung  into  tbe  stream ;  Better  to  weep 
with  the  wise  man  than  sing  with  the  fool ; 
If  thou  send  a  fool  to  fight  for  thee,  sit  down 
and  weep ;  Senseless  power  is  soon  weaken- 
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ed,  (Yis  eonsilt  expers  mole  niU  snk)  ;  *'  V7oe 
to  the  feet  under  a  stupid  head  ;"  and,  *<  If 
he  had  no  nose  he  might  graze."  Nererthe- 
less,  even  in  this  country  we  are  occasionally 
made  aware  that  ^  The  fool  takes  pains  to  sit 
in  the  uppermost  place,  but  when  talking  be- 
gins he  is  vexed  that  he  sits  there ;"  natural- 
ly enough,  for  **  It  is  easier  to  roll  stones  up 
a  mountain  than  to  talk  with  a  fool " — an 
operation  which,  therefore,  no  sensible  man 
18  anxious  to  engage  in.  One  should,  how- 
ever, •'  Bow  before  a  fool  as  before  a  saint ;" 
which  proverb  recalls  that  saying  of  Swift's, 
when  aome  blustering  fellow  exclaimed,  as 
he  shouldered  by  him,  "  I  never  make  way 
for  fools."  "  I  alwayi  do,"  said  the  Dean, 
reverentially  stepping  to  one  side.  Fools, 
however,  like  everything  else,  have  their  use : 
"One  tries  the  ford  wiSi  a  fool ;"  and,  ''The 
f(x>1s  fight  the  battle,  and  the  knowing  ones 
drink  the  wine." 

We  have  never  heard,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Greek  Church  were  remarkable  for  tneir 
avarice  or  spiritual  tyranny.  These  proverbs, 
nevertheless,  gird  frequently  at  both  feelings ; 
thus,  *'  The  Turk  takes  something  by  force, 
the  priest  something  with  his  book,  so  nothing 
remains  for  the  poor,"  (compare  the  Spanish, 
**  Lo  que  no  lleva  Christo,  lleva  el  fisco  ")  ; 
''The  priest  rules  with  his  book,  and  the 
Turk  with  might ;  Every  priest's  bag  is  deep ;" 
and,  "  Without  money,  not  once  into  church." 
On  the  other  hand,  referring  to  the  constant 

Srowth  of  wisdom  in  a  righteous  man,  we 
nd  this  :  "  The  good  priest  is  learning  till 
he  dies.*' 

The  sense  and  shrewdness  of  many  of  the 
following  adages  will  commend  themselves 
at  once  to  a  thoughtful  reader.  First  of 
friends  and  friendship :  "  He  that  is  a  foe  to 
himself,  how  can  he  oe  a  friend  of  others  ?" 
Of  the  choice  of  a  friend,  let  him  never  have 
been  your  enemy,  for  *'  An  old  foe  never  be- 
comes a  new  friend ;  since,  Though  the 
wound  heals,  the  scar  remains;  Give  me  a 
comrade  who  will  weep  with  me — one  who 
will  laugh  I  can  easily  find  ;"  and,  "  Be  not 
the  friend  of  him  with  whom  thou  canst  not 
measure  strength."  After  he  is  chosen: 
"Keep  to  new  roads  and  old  friends;"  or 
thus,  "  Keep  to  old  wine  and  old  friends ;" 
but  beware  of  excessive  intimacy,  for  "  A  too- 
great  friend,  no  friend ;  An  immoderate  friend, 
a  foe." 

On  enemies  we   find   this    deep  saying, 
•*  Woe  to  him  that  has  no  foes."    Concord, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  regarded  with  full  ap- 
.preciation  :  "A  two-forked  pale,**  we  are  re- 
minded, '*  cannot  enter  into  the  earth ;"  and, 


"  Where  concord  dwells,  there  also  is  God's 
blessing." 

On  the  uses  of  adversity  we  are  told,  "  In 
misery  one  learns  to  know  men  ;"  and  we 
may  refer  the  reader  to  the  exaubite  piroverb 
(already  quoted)  of  the  snow  falling  that  living 
creatures  might  show  their  traces.  Respect- 
ing poverty  we  find,  "  No  stronger  castle 
than  a  poor  man's  ;"  and,  "  Were  there  no 
poverty  the  sun  would  not  shine."  Looking 
on  the  dark  side,  however,  we  see  that,  *<  Hav- 
ing naught  is  the  disquietude  of  the  world ; 
A  poor  man,  a  made  devil ;  Poverty  and  a 
cough  will  not  be  concealed ;"  and, "  An  emp- 
ty bag  weighs  more  than  a  full  one ;"  al- 
though indeed  it  is  **  Better  to  carry  an  empty 
sack  than  to  have  the  devil  in  it."  On  riches : 
"  The  more  a  man  has,  the  meaner  (karger) 
he  grows ;"  and,  ^'  The  greater  the  head  the 
more  the  head  aches."  There  are  also  many 
proverbs  relating  to  hunger,  as  might  indeed 
be  expected  in  a  country  so  often  desolated 
by  marching  armies,  plague,  and  lingering 
famine  ;  for  instance,  "  Hunger  is  worse  than 
the  plague ;  A  i^ungry  eye  sleeps  not,"  (this, 
of  course,  is  applied  to  the  envious  ;^  and, 
«  Even  the  Patriarch,  if  he  be  hungry,  will  steal 
bread."  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  many 
wise  and  cheerful  words  on  the  advantage  of 
working  with  a  will,  and  on  the  readiness 
with  which  a  happy  heart  will  recognize  the 
good  in  all  that  is  renlly  done  for  its  gratifi- 
cation: thus,  *'A  joyous  heart  spins  the 
hemp ;  The  greyhound  compelled  to  course 
will  catch  no  hares;"  and,  *<  The  willing 
dancer  is  easily  played  to."* 

What  sermons  on  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion might  be  written  on  these  texts :  "  Woe 
to  the  hornless  goat  when  he  wages  war  with 
the  wolf!"  (compare  the  Latin,  *' Calvus 
quum  sis  ne  obverb&  fronted  obnuas  arieti ")  ; 
**  If  you  go  to  feast  with  the  wolf,  bring  your 
dog ;  Whom  the  cat  flatters  she  also  scratch- 
es ;  Man  is  harder  than  a  rock,  and  more 
brittle  than  an  e^g ;  A  tree  by  the  roadside 
is  soon  felled  ;  As  many  heights,  so  many 
slopes,"  (the  idea  in  which  is  well  brought 
out  by  the  Flemish,  So  hogher  bercb  so  die- 
per  dal ;  and,  So  hogher  graet  so  sware  val)  ; 
"  A  still  river  washes  away  the  bank  ;"  and, 
"  When  the  wolves  are  full  the  sheep  can't  be 
all  right."  And  on  the  kindred  subject  of 
the  governance  of  the  tongue  we  find  many 
excellent  words,  such  as  these :  *'  Who  is 
wisely  silent  speaks  well ;  What  one  does  not 
say  cannot  be    heard ;''  which    recalls  the 

*  The  Flemings  have  the  last  two :  '*  Hit  onwill- 
iffhen  honden  is  qiutetjaghen;  HetislichtgbeDoech 
ghepep«&  die  gheem  daDSt" 
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Italian,  **  II  tacer  non  fii  mai  seritto,"  and 
Hotspur's  compliment  to  Lajdy  Percy— 

Constant  yoa  are, 
But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secresy 
No  lady  closer,  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dttf  vet  kicw  ; 
And  so  far  will  1  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

"  His  beHk  brings  the  woodpecker  harm ; 
With  silence  one  plaguea  the  devil ;  A  hen 
that  cackles  much  lays  few  eggs ;  He  who 
says  what  he  likes  mu8t  often  hear  what  he 
does  not  like  ;"  and,  <^  The  tongue  can  wound 
deeper  than  the  sword  :*'  the  two  latter  be- 
ing almost  identical  with  proverbs  of  our 
own. 

Would  those  who  have  lost  their  health, 
their  freedom,  or  their  fHiih,  be  so  apt  to 
bla  ne  the  incompetence  of  boards,  the  treach- 
ery of  monarchs,  or  the  narrowness  of  creeds, 
if  only  they  laid  this  saying  to  heart :  *'  When 
a  man  has  lost  anything  let  him  seek  it  in  his 
own  bosom?''  The  Spanish  proverb,  *'£1 
mal  que  de  tu  boca  sale  en  tu  sen  sose  cae,"* 
is  applicable  to  more  than  the  results  of  un- 
wise loquacity.  There  are  other  sayings  on 
this  subject,  such  as — "  All  that  the  ox  wal- 
lows up  he  flings  on  his  own  neck ;"  and, 
^*  What  a  man  cuts  falls  also  before  his  feet." 

How  pleasantly  the  follies  of  impossible 
philanthropy  and  of  arrogant  attempts  to 
burke  the  truth,  are  suggested  in  these  :  "  No 
one  can  bake  cakes  for  the  whole  world  : 
Who  weeps  for  the  world  is  left  without  eyes;" 
and,  ^'  No  one  can  weave  so  many  cloths  as 
to  bind  up  the  mouth  of  the  whole  world." 
Talk  and  book-learning,  as  compared  with 
practical  energy  and  mother- wit,  are  regard- 
ed with  due  contempt :  '*  Deed  is  stronger 
than  speech  ;  From  saying  to  doing  is  as  far 
as  from  leaf  to  root ;  the  vineyaiid  wanted 
not  prayer,  but  the  hoe ;"  and,  **  The  head 
is  older  than  the  book." 

On  the  permanence  of  early  impressions, 
and  on  education,  these  Servian  paroemiasts 
have  somewhat  to  observe  :  *'  What  the  cra- 
dle has  lulled  to  sleep,  that  also  the  shovel 
has  buried  ;  Wherewith  a  new  cask  is  filled, 
it  savors  of  ever  after ;"  which  last  is  exact- 
ly Horace's  "  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens, 
servabit  odorem  Testa  diu."  The  hazel  of 
Servia  represents  the  birch  of  Britain,  and  we 
are  informed  by  some  enthusiastic  Slavonian 
pedagogue,  that :  *'  The  hazel-tree  sprouted 
forth  from  Paradise ;  The  hazel-salve  is  won 
drously  powerful ;"  and  with  some  truth, 
that,  *'  Many  a  devil  is  afraid  of  the  cross, 

*  Trench,  p.  80. 


and  many  of  the  stick."  It  it  however  ad- 
mitted that,  if  you  "  Beat  the  bad,  he  be- 
comes worse."  Of  unprecocious  children: 
'*  An  apple  that  ripens  late  keeps  long  ;*'  a 
proverb,  indeed,  capable  of  far  widw  appli- 
cation. 

We  shall  close  our  illustrations  of  the  wis- 
dom of  these  proverbs  with  the  following 
thoughtful  sayings  :  **  Wouldst  thou  learn  to 
know  a  man,  give  him  Power;  All  behold 
whence  the  well-spring  rises,  but  no  one 
sees  where  it  loses  itself ;"  and,  "  Who  fol- 
lows every  one  does  ill,  who  follows  no  one 
does  worse ;"  a  proverb  that  Ooette  /or  in- 
deed any  other  archidtdascalus)  would  have 
applauded.     Our  readers  will  remember, 

Wilst  da  dir  aber  dsA  Beste  than, 
So  bleib*  nicht  auf  dir  selber  rahn, 
Sondern  folg'  eines  Meisters  Sinn ;        • 
Mit  ibm  zu  irren  ist  dir  Gewinn. 

Observe  this  also,  on  our  tendency  to  at- 
tribute a  result  to  one  cause  only :  '^  All  the 
cry  is  against  the  wolf,  whilst  b^ide  the  wolf  * 
the  fox  IS  fattening." 

Before  considering  their  morality,  we  may 
remark  that  the  absence  from  this  collection 
of  all  coarse  and  indelicate  proverbs  is  possi- 
bly attributable  to  the  maidenly  reserve  of  the 
translator,  who  doubtless  passed  over  them 
unsullied  as  the  sun  in  her  own  national  say- 
ing :  "  The  sun  goes  even  over  unclean  places, 
and  yet  defileth  not  herself  ;"*  or  as  the  no- 
ble lady  now  in  the  East  among  the  ribaldry 
of  delirium  in  the  hospital  at  Scutari. 

If  we  may  judge  from  this  collection,  we 
should  conclude  that  the  sin  of  selfishness  has 
been  almost  entirely  worked  out  by  the  cen- 
turies of  national  discipline  that  Servia  has 
undergone.  We  find  only  two  selfish  prov- 
erbs :  one  already  quoted,  and  probably 
drawn  from  the  Italian,  and  this  other, 
"  Though  we  are  brothers,  yet  our  purses  are 
not  sisters."  There  are,  of  course,  numerous 
sayings,  **not  selfish,  but  rather  detecting 
selfishness  and  laying  it  bare,"f  such  as  the 
following :  *•  Every  old  woman  blows  under 
her  own  kettle;  Every  cow  licks  her  calf; 
Every  one  leads  the  water  to  his  own  mill," 
(which  is  also  Italian;)  and  these  indicating 
our  carelessness  for  the  misforiones  of  others, 
our  readiness  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  means 
and  courage  :  *'  One  does  not  feel  three  hun- 
dred blows  on  another's  back,"  since,  as  Ro- 
chefoucault  observes,  "  Nous  avons  tons  assez 
de  force  pour  supporter  les  maux  d'autruy  ;*% 


*  The  sun  is  feminine  in  Servian. 
Treneh,  p.  99. 
H^exhns  Morales.    Paris,  169a  Ko.  33. 
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"  It  18  easy  to  be  generous  with  another  man's 
goods ;  It  is  easy  to  catch  snakes  with,  an- 
oiher's  hands."  None  of  these,  however, 
oome  up  to  the  Turkish  proverb  on  a  cognate 
weakness  :  "  If  my  beard  is  burnt,  others  try 
to  light  their  pipes  at  it." 

On  the  necessity  of  revenge,  we  find  some 
dark  sayings,  none  however  as  deadly  as  the 
Italian  proverbs  on  the  same  subject.  Thus, 
''Blood  cannot  fall  asleep ;"  that  is  to  say,  the 
relations  of  a  murdered  man  are  bound  never 
to  rest  until  they  avenge  him ;  and  these, 
"  He  that  avenges  not  himself  is  unholy ;" 
and,  '*  Ovcr-liasty  revenge  sure  loss." 

The  proverbs  on  frugality,  that  constant 
comrade  of  manliness  and  honor  among  the 
poor,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  tolerably  nu- 
merous. We  shall  quote  a  few  :  "  Better  is 
well  spared  than  ill  gained;  Patchwork 
(Flickerei)  is  the  mother  of  the  poor ;  A  torn 
tack  will  never  be  filled  ;"  and,  '*  A  castle  is 
dear  at  a  penny  if  you  have  it  not,"  (Quod 
aoa  est  opus  asse  carum  est).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  folly  of  parsimony  is  strongly  rep- 
rehended :  "  Whoso  keeps  not  a  cat  keeps 
mice ;    Seeking  a  sewing-needle,  he  lost  a 

Cck-needle ;  The  greedy  give  more,  and  the 
sy  trot  farther;  One  must  pour  out  the 
broth  made  of  cheap  meat ;  Through  money 
one  loses  his  soul ;"  and,  "  Money  ringn 
sweetly,  but  it  is  heard  afar." 

The  noble  manliness  of  some  of  these  prov- 
erbs is  especially  remarkable.  What  digni»> 
fed  honesty  there  is  in  this,  "  Blame  a  man 
where  he  can  hear  thee :  praise  him  where 
he  cannot."  What  scorn  of  trifling  in  this, 
**  Better  to  fight  with  heroes  than  to  kiss  the 
worthless."  What  recognition  of  genuine 
worth  in  these,  ^'  Not  the  glittering  weapon 
fights  the  fight,  but  the  hero's  heart;  Be- 
ware of  a  smoke-blackened  musket ;  Btiyo 
stood  in  fear  not  of  a  Damascus  sword-blade, 
bat  of  one  bound  with  thongs."  On  honor, 
too,  we  find  many  high-toned  words :  '*  Where 
honor  is  the  soul  is  also."  that  is  (as  the 
translator  explains),  whatever  U  a  shame  is 
also  a  sin  ;  *'  Our  skin  is  not  worn,  our  flee h 
tt  not  eaten,  what  have  we,  then,  if  we  have 
no  honor?"  and,  *' Water  washes  all  things 
pure,  except  only  a  black  face,"  (the  reader 
to  appreciate  thit  proverb  must  be  made  aware 
that  in  Servian  the  same  word,  obraz,  is  used  for 
iaee  and  honor)  ;  and  this,  on  the  cowardly 
fear  of  confessing  one's  fault,  **  Belter  blush 
once  than  grow  pale  a  hundred  limes."  Let 
us  hear,  too,  some  words  on  freedom :  "  Stride 
rather  over  my  grave  than  my  body  ;  Better 
in  the  grave  than  be  a  slave  ;"  and  this, 
doubtless  often  on  the  lips  of  the  mountain 


Haiduka,  who  kept  a  wild  liberty  alive  in 
Servia,  even  as  the  Elephts  did  on  Mount 
Olympus :  *'  Better  to  look  from  the  moun- 
tain than  the  dungeon." 

On  industry  we  find  these  two  excellent 
sayings :  ^*  Labor,  then  will  I  help  thee  also, 
said  Ood  the  Lord ;"  and,  '*  Labor  as  if  thou 
wert  to  live  a  thousand  years,  and  pray  as  if 
thou  hadst  to  die  to-morrow."  On  activity  : 
"  Early  birds  are  soon  fledged ;''  and,  *'  The 
foi  fears  not  the  boaster  at  night,  but  the 
early  riser." 

How  well  inculcated,  also,  is  the  necessity 
of  patience  and  sweetness  of  foul !  **  God 
alone  has  no  lord  ;  Every  bird  has  a  vulture 
above  it ;  When  great  bells  chime  the  little 
ones  are  unheard."  But  then  tyranny 
must  not  be  attacked  with  contemptibly  in- 
adequate resources,  for :  "  When  man  spits 
on  high,  his  spittle  falls  back  on  his  own 
face ;"  though,  posbibly,  this  proverb  should 
be  classed  with  the  Turkish,  *^  Curses,  like 
chickens,  always  come  home  to  roost ;"  and 
with  that  remarkable  Yoruba  saying  (also 
quoted  by  Mr.  Trench)  :  <*Ashes  always  fly 
back  in  the  face  of  him  that  throws  them. 
Observe,  too,  these  on  sweetness  of  .manner 
and  temper :  *<The  tongue  has  no  bones  ;"  it 
is  not  hard,  therefore,  to  say  a  kind  word  on 
occasion.  '* A  sweet  mouth  opens  iron  doors ; 
A  sharp  vinegar  destroys  its  own  barrel ;" 
and,  "A  sulky  priest's  bag  remains  empty." 
And  these  on  moderation:  *' Neither  hew 
down  the  whole  forest,  nor  come  home  with« 
out  wood ;  A  man  cannot  carry  two  water- 
melons under  one  arm ;  The  good  shepherd 
ought  to  shear  his  sheep,  not  to  flay  them ; 
Thine  is  the  flesh,  mine  the  bones."  Which 
last,  indeed,  is  rather  a  proverbial  saying  than 
a  proverb,  and  is  commonly  used  by  parents 
when  delegating  the  pairia  potettoi,  and 
placing  their  cnildren  under  the  pedagogic 
hazel-rod. 

The  collection  contains  a  number  of  these 
proverbial  sayings,  some  remarkable  for  their 
grotesqueness  and  exaggeration.  Thus,  when 
a  house  or  shop  is  completely  furnish^,  the 
admiring  visitor  exclaims :  *'  Only  there  is  no 
bird's  miik.''  To  a  youth  attempting  to  de- 
ceive his  senior :  *'  When  thy  deviU  were 
bom,  mine  were  already  dancing  in  the  Kolo." 
Of  an  avaricious  man :  "He  would  even  take 
the  cerecloth  from  a  corpse."  Of  a  poor  one: 
"  He  will  be  rich  when  dogs  have  horns." 
And  when  a  Servian  is  completely  beaten 
down  by  misfortune  and  failure,  he  says :  "  If 
I  touch  the  green  fir  tree,  the  verdure  would 
wither,"  which  is  pretty,  and  recalls  that 
marvellous  recognition  of  the  sympathy  and 
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brotherbood  existing  between  man  and  all  tbe 
otber  members  of  God's  creation — animals, 
plants,  sun,  and  stars — whicb  forms  so  re* 
markable  a  cbaracteristic  of  tbe  Slavic  popu- 
lar  poetrj.  But  tbink  of  tbe  ludicrous 
bjperbole  iU'tbe  Irisb  analogue:  *^  If  I  were 
a  hatter,  men  would  be  bom  without  beads  I" 
On  the  season  of  winter  we  find  some  sayings 
which,  like  ihe  foregoing,  can  hardly  be 
termed  proverbs.  Thus,  *'  If  winter  bites  not 
with  its  mouth,  it  lashes  with  its  tail ;  The 
wolf  has  not  devoured  winter,"  (sooner  or 
later  the  cold  will  come) ;  and  compare  the 
Low  German,  **  De  mUse  fretet  den  winter 
nich  up." 

In  considering  the  theology  of  these  prov- 
erbs, we  have  to  observe  that  the  Servian 
peasant,  long  oppressed  by  men  of  a  hostile 
faith  and  race,  and  by  the  various  national 
sorrows  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
would  seem  to  have  taken  refuge  with  pecu- 
liar earnestness  in  the  belief  in  a  lovmg  Ood, 
and  in  trustful  resignation  to  His  government 
of  the  world.  We  find,  accordingly,  this 
collection  filled  with  proverbs  relating  to  His 
nature,  and  expressive  of  the  people's  faith 
and  their  constant  reliance  on  His  timely 
help.  "God,"  they  say,  "is  an  ancient 
giverj  What  God  gives  is  sweeter  than 
honey;  God  hath  full  hands,"  (He  can  give 
all  things  at  all  times.)  And  we  have  already 
mentioned  other  proverbs  relating  to  His 
beneficence  and  faithfulness.  On  reliance 
upon  God,  take  the  following :  "  With  one 
God  you  can  go  against  a  hundred  foes ; 
Stronger  is  God's  will  than  the  emperor's ; 
Whom  God  suards  the  gun  cannot  hurt." 
On  his  omniscience  :  "  God  knoweth  whose 
oil  is  burning  in  the  lamp," — a  true  proverb, 
and  of  infinite  applicability,  especially  to 
those  philosophers  who  hang  out  their  own 
petty  lights  to  the  world,  and  would  fain 
persuade  themselves  and  others  that  neither 
man  nor  book  now  ever  aids  or  governs  the 
vaunted  operations  of  their  intellects.  On  His 
lovine-kindness  in  chastisement :  '*  God  loveth 
not  hipi  who  was  never  sick."  On  tbe  fulfil- 
ment of  His  judgments  without  regard  to  the 
arro^nt  might  of  man :  "  Power  entreateth 
not  God ;  but  God  entreateth  not  power." 
On  the  still  advance  but  sure  and  crushing 
efiicacy  of  those  judgments:  "God  haib 
woollen  feet,  but  iron  bands  ;"  which  unites 
tbe  ideas  comprised  in  our  own  saying,  "  God 
comes  with  leaden  feet,  but  strikes  with  iron 
bands ;"  and  in  the  Latin,  *'  Dii  laneos  pedes 
habent."  We  may  also  mention  that  the 
observation  contained  in  the  well-known  La- 
tin proverb,  *'  Quern  Deua  vult  perdere,  prius 


dementaty"  is  met  with  here,  onimportantly 
varied* 

Men  who  regard  the  Friend  with  a  great 
love  and  faith  are  likely  to  be  equally  yehe- 
ment  in  their  hatred  and  distrust  of  the  Eo** 
my,  **  The  devil,"  the  Servians  say,  «•  baa 
not  once  wished  himself  good ;  Though  the 
devil  knows  what  is  right,  he  will  not  do  it.*' 
And  observe  this,  on  the  impolicy  of  en- 
tering into  a  partnership  with  Satan  (where 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  firm,  and 
tbe  contract  is  indissoluble  at  the  pleasure  of 
tbe  ostensible  partner) :  "  Sow  gourds  with 
the  devil,  and  they'll  be  crashed  on  jour  own 
head."  This  we  tbink  superior  to  our  own 
on  the  same  subject :  "  He  hath  need  of  a 
long  spoon  that  eats  with  the  devil."  Note 
this  also,  on  wealth  gotten  by  bis  aid  :  "  Come 
with  tbe  devil,  gone  with  the  devil."  Sooner 
or  later  his  onslaught  will  be  made ;  "  If  ihe 
devil  did  not  crush  the  cradle,  he  will  crush 
the  grave."  The  best  of  this  group  is,  how- 
ever the  following :  "  The  '  Our  Father*  of  a 
full  man  puts  the  devil's  eyes  out.**  He  b 
blinded  with  rage — that  is  to  say,  at  tbe  sev- 
erance of  the  usual  connection  between  pray- 
erleisa  pride  and  abundance  of  bread. 

These  proverbs  are  strongly  opposed  to 
formalism  in  religion.  Thus  of  fasting :  "  Sin 
lies  not  in  eating  but  m  evil  doing  ;  Sin  goea 
out  of  the  mouth  and  not  into  the  mouth ; 
The  mother  bewails  not  him  who  baa  broken 
tbe  fast,  but  him  who  has  died  and  left  her ; 
With  a  full  stomach  it  is  easy  to  praise  fast- 
ing." Note  this,  too,  on  the  fiequency  of 
indolent  acquiescence  as  compared  with  en- 
ergetic investigation :  "  It  is  easier  to  believe 
than  to  go  find  ask  ;"  and  this  on  saint-wor- 
ship :  "  What  God  wills  not  the  saints  also 
will  not,"  (which  we  think  is  a  higher  prov- 
erb than  the  Spanish,  "  Quando  Dios  no 
quiere  el  santo  no  puede*^\  together  with  its 
sister  adage,  '^  Whom  God  helps  all  tbe  saints 
help."  On  this  subject  we  may  also  remark 
that  the  unwillingness  with  which  man  at  a 
certain  period  of  bis  religious  life  admits  the 
idea  of  a  creature  between  himself  and  his 
Creator  would  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
two  following  proverbs :  ("If  the  sun  shines 
upon  me,  lay  me  little  in  the  moon ;"  and, 
"  Let  the  sun  only  shine  upon  me,  then  may 
the  stars  go  out. 

On  lying  and  liars  we  meet  ¥rith  some  no- 
ticeable sayings.  Thus  on  the  oongenital 
weakness,  the  swift  and  certain  fall  of  a  lie, 
we  find :  "  A  lie  has  short  feet ;"  (whieh  is 
also  Spanbb  ;)  and,  "  A  lie  is  built  on  a  shal- 
low foundation."  On  the  unavoidable  penance 
for  a  falsehood :    "  Who  breaks  the  trutb. 
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him  will  the  truth  break  ;"  and  on  a  chronic 
liar's  incapability  of  truth :  **  He  lies  even 
when  he  prays.'* 

Finally,  on  death  we  have  these  two :  '*  For 
lain  and  for  death  one  need  not  pray" — since 
both  come  of  themselves ;  and,  *'  For  every 
evil  is  death  a  balsam," — which  reminds  one 
of  the  Irish,  "death  is  the  poor  man's  doc- 
tor." 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  our  quota- 
tions and  suggestions :  there  are  numerous 
proverbs  in  the  collection  quite  as  good  as 


those  we  have  mentioned  :  there  are  a  few, 
— the  production  doubtless  of  Eome  local 
"  Tupper  " — either  muddily  obscure  or  com- 
pletely commonplace.  But  it  would  be  wrong 
to  deprive  any  reader  of  the  pleasure  of  in- 
vestigating the  original  for  himself,  an  em- 
ployment which  we  strongly  advise,  and 
which  therefore,  although  these  adages  be 
the  outcome  of  uneducated  rajahs,  we  are 
sure  will  be  undertaken,  for  "It  is  easy  to 
counsel  a  wise  man  ;"  and, ''  Pope  and  peas- 
ant know  more  than  pope  alone." 


^»4  ' 


From  the  Dublin  University  Magasine. 


SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS  AND  JACOBITE  CHIEFTAINS.* 


Tbi  Stuarts  were  scarcely  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  when  they  alienated 
the  affections  of  their  northern  subjects,  by 
the  ecclesiastical  innovations  they  sought  to 
introduce.  James  was  weakly  fond  of  pre- 
rogative. Charles  I.  inherited  the  pernicious 
views  of  his  father.  He  was  swayed  by  un- 
wise advisers;  and  having  himself  a  warm 
attachment  to  the  ritual  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  sough t,  with  a  mistaken 
leal,  to  impose  on  his  Presbyterian  subjects 
the  liturgy  and  episcopalian  form  of  Church 
government  which  prevailed  in  England.  But 
the  temper  of  the  Scotch  Protestants  was 
atroDgly  opposed  to  these  changes.  The  Ref- 
ormation in  that  country  had  taken  place  un- 
der very  different  auspices  from  those  which 
heralded  its  advent  in  England.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  had  assumed  from  the  first  the 
Presbyterian  form ;  and  the  nation  rejected 
with  indignation  the  discipline  and  ritual  which 
Charles  attempted  to  force  on  their  accept- 
ance. Many  of  the  high  nobility  pf  Scotland 
protested — in  the  form  of  a  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant — against  the  threatened  innova- 
tions. Among  tiie  subscribers  to  the  Cove- 
nant appears  the  name  of  Montrose,  in  con- 
janction  with  that  of  Argyll,  chieftains,  soon 
afterwards  to  become  bitter  antagonists. 


*  "  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Bevolution  to 
the  Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection." 
By  John  Hill  Barton.    London :  Longmans.  1853. 
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James  Grahame,  fifth  Earl,  and  first  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  was  born  in  1G12.  He 
possessed  the  personal  advantages  of  a  grace- 
ful and  well-proportioned  form,  though  not 
exceeding  the  middle  height.  His  com  plexion 
was  fair ;  his  manner  and  address  elegant  and 
insinuating ;  his  mind  was  cultivated ;  l\is  taste 
refined.  He  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order.  Even  amid  the  incessant  toils  of  his 
short  life,  he  found  leisure  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  classic  literature  of  ancient 
Rome.  In  every  respect  he  foimed  a  striking 
contrast  to  his  foe,  Argyll.  Archibald,  Earl 
and  Marquis  of  Argyll,  was  singularly  un- 
prepossessing in  appearance.  Red  hair,  a 
mean  form,  and  a  sinister  obliquity  of  vision, 
only  too  characteristic  of  his  crooked  nature, 
distniguishtd  this  greac  chief  of  the  clan 
Campbell. 

The  adhesion  of  Montrose  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration. He  hated  and  distrusted  Argyll,  and 
apprehended  danger  to  monarchy  itself  from 
the  extreme  views  of  bis  colleagues.  He 
wrote  loyally  to  the  King,  urging  him  to 
abandon  his  ecclesiastical  schemes — to  come 
in  person  to  Scotland,  and  assure  his  subjects 
that  he  was  not  hostile  to  their  liberties. 

This  advice  did  not  consort  well  with  the 
views  of  the  Covenanting  Lords.  Montrose 
was  deemed  a  traitor  to  their  cause,  while 
every  day  added  to  their  hostile  position  as 
regarded  their  sovereign.  Charles  was  by 
24 
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this  time  tlioroughly  embroiled  witb  his  Par- 
liament. Civil  war  was  impending.  In  this 
great  struggle  our  sympathies  at  first  lean  to 
the  popular  side.  Charles  was  undoubtedly 
guilty  of  unjustifiable  aggression.  Misled  by 
an  undue  estimate  of  his  royal  prerogative — 
rashly  precipitately et  weakly  vacillating  in  his 
conduct,  he  acted  rarely  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  advisers. 
Strafford  and  Laud  were  bad  counsellors  for 
such  a  monarch.  Had  the  one  been  success- 
ful in  his  scheme  of  "  thorough/'  the  other  in 
his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  the  freedom  of  the 
nation  would  have  been  gravely  imperilled. 
We  rejoice  in  the  overthrow  of  their  designs, 
yet  we  sympathize  with  the  men  who  bore 
themselves  so  nobly  when  each  in  turn  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  popular  hostility,  and  was  called 
on  to  die  for  the  principles  he  had  advocated. 
"  After  a  long  and  hard  struggle,"  wrote 
Strafford  to  his  royal  master,  urging  him  to 
consent  to  the  bill  of  attainder,  and  his  sub- 
sequent execution — *'  I  have  come  to  the  only 
resolution  befitting  me  ;  all  private  interest 
should  give  way  to  the  happiness  of  your 
sacred  person,  and  of  the  state.  .  .  .  My 
soul  about  to  quit  this  body,  forgives  all  men 
all  things  with  infinite  contentment."  While 
the  Archbishop — 

"  Prejudged  by  foes  determined  not  to  spare, 
An  old,  weak  man,  for  vengeance  thrown  aside. 
Laud, '  in  the  painful  art  of  dying*  tried 
(Like  a  poor  bird  entangled  in  a  snare 
Wiiose  heart  still  flutters,  though  his  wings  for- 
bear 
To  stir  in  useless  struggle),  hath  relied 
On  hope,  that  conscious  innocence  supplied, 
And  in  bis  prison  breathes  celestial  air." 

On  the  lih  of  May,  1642,  the  King  wrote 
from  York  :— 

"  Montrose, — I  know  I  need  no  arcrnments  to 
induce  you  to  my  service.  Duty  and  loyalty  are 
sufficient  to  a  man  of  so  much  honor  as  I  know 
yon  to  be :  yet  as  I  think  this  of  you,  so  I  will  have 
you  to  believe  of  me,  that  I  would  not  invite  you  to 
share  of  my  hard  fortune  if  I  intended  you  not  to 
be  a  plentiful  partaker  of  my  good,"  &;c.,  &c. 

Two  years  later  Montrose  unfurled 
the  royal  standacd  among  the  wilds  of 
Athol  ;  having  received  his  commission 
from  Charles  as  Lieu  tenant-General  of  his 
Majesty's  forces  in  Scotland.  And  now 
commenced  that  brief  but  extraordinary 
career,  which  has  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  posterity. 

On  the  1st  of  September  in  that  year, 
Montrose,  with  a  handful  of  Highlanders, 
imperfectly  armed,  and  so  badly   provided 


with  ammunition  that  orders  were  issued  that 
no  man  should  discharge  his  piece  until  sure 
of  his  mark,  and  that  no  random  shots 
should  be  permitted,  gained  the  victory  of 
Tippermuir.  This  success  placed  the  city 
of  Perth  at  his  mercy,  and  enabled  him  to 
arm  his  troops  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens. 
Again  at  Fyvie,  with  a  very  inferior  force, 
and  only  fifty  horsemen,  Montrose  defeated 
the  army  of  the  Covenant,  and  annihilated 
their  cavalry,  consisting  of  a  thousand  horse. 
On  this  occasion  all  their  utensils  were  melted 
down  to  supply  bullets.  **  Well  done,  pew- 
ter pot,"  was  a  frequent  exclamation  among 
the  marksmen,  as  each  volley  did  deadly 
execution  on  their  adversaries.  A  still  more 
remarkable  achievement  was  the  raid  of 
Montrose  into  the  very  heart  of  his  enemy's 
country.  Amidst  snow  and  storm,  he  trav- 
ersed the  almost  impassable  mountain  bar- 
riers which  protected  Argyll's  country  from 
hostile  aggression,  and  until  then  had  been 
deemed  impregnable.  In  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, by  forced  marches,  the  ever  active  gen- 
era] ravaged  the  western  highlands,  burned 
Inverary  Castle,  the  stronghold  of  his  great 
foe,  and  *'  spoiled"  the  sons  of  Diarmid.  On 
the  2d  of  February,  1645,  he  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  Argyll  at  Inverlochy,  and 
soon  after  won  the  no  less  important  battle 
of  Kilsyth.  Perhaps  not  the  least  interest- 
ing incident  in  this  brilliant  campaign  was  the 
special  protection  accorded  by  the  great 
marquis  to  the  goet  Drummond,  of  Haw- 
thornden,  a  worthy  homage  to  literature  from 
one  who  was  himself  a  poet. 

The  star  of  James  Grahame,  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  had  now  attained  its  culminating 
point :  it  was  thenceforward  to  decline,  until 
it  set  in  blood. 

While  Montrose  was  regaining  the  High- 
lands for  his  sovereign,  the  bad  success  of 
the  royalist  cause  in  England  induced 
Charles  rashly  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  expecting 
from  his  Dorthern  subjects  more  lenient  treat- 
ment than  from  his  Roundhead  adversaries. 
He  was  deceived.  The  Presbyterians  ac- 
tually bargained  and  sold  him  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  this  unworthy  act  indelibly 
disgraced  their  cause.  Montrose,  who  had 
meantime  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  at 
Philiphaugh,  was  entreated  by  the  King  to 
lay  down  his  arms.  Charles  was  endeavor- 
ing to  come  to  terms  with  his  Parliament, 
and  this  was  an  essential  condition.  Mont- 
rose sorrowfully  obeyed.  He  retired  to  the 
Continent,  there  to  learn,  at  a  later  period, 
the  tragical  fate  of  his  royal  master. 
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*'m  sing  thioe  obsequies  with  trumpet  sounds, 
And  write  thine  epitaph  in  blood  and  wounds.'* 

Montrose  was,  however,  long  compelled 
to  remain  inactive,  though,  as  he  afterwards 
8«d  to  the  young  King,  when  they  met  in 
exile,  **I  never  had  passion  on  earth  so 
strong  as  that  to  do  the  King,  your  father, 
service."  At  length,  when  that  prince's 
eaose  was  proclaimed  in  Scotland,  the  ever 
devoted  Orahame  sailed  for  the  Orkneys, 
hoping  once  again  to  raise  the  Highlands  in 
behalf  of  Charles  Stuart.  He  had  scarcely 
reached  the  mainland,  when  he  was  forced, 
by  the  extremity  of  hunger,  to  surrender 
himself  to  a  former  adherent,  Macleod  of 
Aasynt,  who,  with  unparalleled  baseness, 
betrayed  him  to  the  Covenanters. 

In  proof  of  the  perfect  serenity  of  mind 
which  Montrose  exhibited  while  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  we  may  mention  the  lines 
iDscribed  on  the  window  of  his  prison  the 
night  before  his  execution : — 

**  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 
To  thee*  my  Maker  !  in  that  crimson  lake ; 
Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake. 
Scatter  my  ashes — strew  them  in  the  air ; 
Lord  !  since  thou  know'st  where  all  these  atoms 

are, 
Fm  hopeful  thou*lt  recover  once  my  dust, 
And  confident  thouMt  raise  me  with  the  just." 

The  confident  expectation,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  mortal  remains  of  Montrose,  was 
eventually  realized.  His  bones  were  collect- 
ed and  interred  after  his  death.  His  heart 
underwent  many  varieties  of  fortune,  so 
stnnge,  so  singular,  that  we  pause  to  recount 
them  as  detailed  by  a  descendant,  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  formerly 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  in  a  letter  to  his 
daughters : — 

**  The  first  Marquis  of  Montrose  being  ex- 
tremely partial  to  his  nephew,  the  second  Lord 
Napier,  and  his  wife,  had  always  promited  at  his 
death  to  leave  his  heart  to  the  latter,  as  a  mark 
of  the  aflTection  which  he  felt  towards  her,  for  the 
unremitting  kindness  which  she  had  shown  to 
him  in  all  the  different  vicissitudes  of  his  life  and 
fortune ;  that,  on  the  marquis's  execution,  a  confi- 
dential friend  of  her  own,  employed  by  Lndy 
Napier,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  her  the  heart 
of  the  marquis  ;  that  she,  after  it  had  been  em- 
balmed by  her  desire,  enclosed  it  in  a  little  steel 
ease,  made  of  the  blade  of  Montrose's  sword, 

tied  this  case  in  a  sold  filagree  box,  which  had 
n  given  to  John  Napier,  the  inventor  of  loga- 
rithms, by  a  Doge  of  Venice,  while  be  was  on 
bia  travels  in  Italy.  .  .  .  She  transmitted  the 
gold  box,  with  Montrose's  heart  in  it,  to  the 


young  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  was  then 
abroad  with  her  husband,  Lord  Napier,  in  exile  ; 
that  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  gold-box  and 
heart  had  been  lost  sight  of  by  both  families,  that 
of  Montrose  and  that  of  Napier,  for  some  time, 
until  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  the  fifth  Lord 
Napier,  a  gentleman  of  Guelderland,  recognized 
in  the  collection  of  a  collector  of  curiosities  in 
Holland,  the  identical  gold  filagree  box  with  the 
steel  case,  and  procured  it  for  him  when  he  was 
in  that  country.'' 

This  case  was  given  by  the  fifth  Lord  Na- 
pier to  his  daughter,  the  mother  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Johnston.  On  her  way  to  India  the 
vessel  was  attacked  by  a  French  frigate. 
The  gold  filagree  box  was  shattered  by  a 
blow,  but  the  steel  case  remained  uninjured. 
While  in  India,  the  lady  found  a  goldsmith, 
who,  partly  from  description  and  from  the 
preserved  fragments,  made  a  filagree  case 
like  the  one  which  had  been  destroyed,  in 
which  was  placed  the  heart  of  the  hero : — 

"  My  mother's  anxiety  about  it  gave  rise  to  a 
report  among  the  natives  of  the  country  that  it 
was  a  icUisman^  and  that  whoever  possessed  it 
could  never  be  wounded  ih  battle  or  taken  pris- 
oner. Owing  to  this  report  it  was  stolen  from 
her,  and  for  some  time  it  was  not  known  what 
had  become  of  it.  At  last  she  learned  that  it  had 
been  offered  for  sale  to  a  powerful  chief,  who  had 
purchased  it  for  a  large  sum  of  money." 

The  writer  of  the  narrative,  becoming 
acquainted  with  this  chief,  begged  for  its  res- 
toration, detailing  the  circumstances  which 
made  it  valuable  in  his  eyes.    The  chief — 

"  Immediately  added  that  one  brave  man  should 
always  attend  to  the  wishes  of  another  brave 
man,  whatever  his  religion  or  his  nation  might 
be ;  that  he,  therefore,  considered  it  his  duty  to 
fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  brave  man  whose  heart 
was  in  the  urn,  and  whose  wifth  it  was  that  his 
heart  should  be  kept  by  his  descendants,  and  for 
that  reason  he  would  willingly  restore  it  to  my 
mother.  .  .  .  My  father  and  mother  returned 
to  Europe  in  1792,  and  being  in  France  when  the 
revolutionary  government  required  all  persons  to 
give  up  their  plate,  &c.,  entrusted  the  silver  urn, 
with  Montrose's  heart,  to  an  Englishwoman  of 
the  name  of  Knowles,  at  Boulogne,  who  prom- 
ised to  secrete  it  until  it  could  be  sent  safely  to 
England.  This  person  having  died  shortly  after- 
waras,  neither  my  mother  or  father,  iu  their  life- 
time, nor  I  myself,  since  their  death,  have  ever 
been  able  to  trace  the  urn,  although  every  exer- 
tion has  been  made  by  me  for  that  purpose." 

The  events  which  succeeded  the  wreck  of 
the  royalist  cause  in  Scotland  are  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  general  history.  The  military 
despotism  established  by  Cromwell  was  ter- 
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minated  by  the  restoralion  of  monarchy,  and 
the  recall  of  Charles  II.  to  fill  the  throne  of 
his  father.  Religious  discord  still  remained 
rife  in  Scotland,  and  reached  its  acme  of  bit- 
terness during  the  brief  reign  of  the  brother 
and  successor  to  Charles  IL,  King  James  II. 
The  successful  revolution  of  1688,  placed 
William  of  Orange  on  the  throne,  made  va- 
cant by  the  forced  abdication  of  his  royal 
father-in-law,  who  passed  the  remnant  of  his 
days  in  dreary  exile.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  desperate  fortunes  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  were  well-nigh  retrieved  by  another 
Scottish  cavalier,  nearly  allied  in  reputation 
as  in  name  to  the  Great  Grahame,  Marquis 
of  Montrose. 

John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  afterwards 
Viscount  Dundee,  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
House  of  Fintrie.  He  had  the  advantage  of 
a  learned  education  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's ;  but  probably  did  not  profit  much 
by  his  studies,  as  he  wrote  and  spoke  his 
own  language  very  ungrammatically.  His 
genius  lay  in  war,  not  in  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  literature.  His  career  commenced 
on  the  Continent,  afad  he  served  for  a  time 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  proved  so  formidable  an  oppo- 
nent. He  saved  William's  life  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Neff,  but  a  petty  misunderstanding 
completely  estranged  them  soon  after. 

Claverhouse  has  been  depicted  in  very 
varied  colors,  as  the  portrait  happens  to  be 
drawn  by  friend  or  by  foe.  **  Bloody  Clav- 
erse,"  "  Hero-fiend,"  are  among  the  mild- 
est epithets  lavished  on  him  by  the  one  party, 
while  his  admirers  describe  him  in  terms  of 
unqualified  eulogy.  In  illustration  we  would 
refer  our  readers  to  Professor  Aytoun's  Ap- 
pendix, "  Viscount  Dundee,"  in  the  "  Lays," 
where  he  criticizes  Mr.  Macaulay's  statements 
about  Claverhouse,  from  which  he  strongly 
dissents.  Perhaps  the  most  faithful  por- 
traiture extant  may  be  that  of  the  novelist. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  finely  described  Gra- 
hame of  Claverhouse,  in  "  Old  Mortality." 
Even  his  horse,  a  supposed  gift  from  the 
enemy  of  mankind,  is  not  unnoticed.  Friends 
and  foes,  at  least,  concur  in  acknowledging 
Colonel  Grahame  of  Claverhouse  to  have 
been  brave  to  excess,  a  skilful  commander, 
and  a  devoted  servant  to  King  James  II. 
Even  after  the  monarch's  abdication  Dundee 
did  not  despair  of  his  cause,  but  hastened  to 
Edinburgh  to  exhort  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to 
maintain  the  Castle  against  the  Convention, 
as  the  revolution  party  were  then  termed, 
while  he  hastened  to  the  Highlands  to  raise  I 


King  James's  standard  among  the  royal 
clans. 

General  Mackay,  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
vention, advanced  northward  to  encounter 
the  redoubtable  Dundee.  The  armies  met 
at  Killiecrankie,  a  wild  mountain  pass  near 
Blair-Atholl.  There,  at  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, Dundee  fell,  mortally  wounded  in  a 
gallant  charge  which  scattered  the  foe.  But 
the  success  was  deemed  to  be  dearly  pur- 
chased when  the  life  of  the  great  leader,  Ian 
dhu  nan  Cath,  was  the  forfeit. 

In  his  description  of  the  battle-ground  and 
military  dispositions  at  Killiecrankie,  Mr. 
Hill  Burton  has  warmed  into  unusual  anima- 
tion. We  quote  at  length  this,  probably  the 
most  picturesque  passage  to  be  met  with  in 
his  two  volumes : — 

"The  most  picturesque  of  Scottish  battle-fields 
is  stamped  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  marks 
which  seem  destined  to  remain  while  the  crust  of 
the  earth  holds  together ;  and,  lon^  as  the  mem- 
ory of  the  battle  may  be  preserved,  it  is  likely  to 
be  lost  in  oblivion  behind  the  multitudinous  thick- 
ening of  greater  events,  ere  those  peculiar  fea* 
tures,  which  are  adjusted  to  every  stage  of  the 
tragedy  with  so  expressive  an  exactness,  are  ob- 
literated. The  spot  at  once  indicates  tlie  general 
character  of  the  conflict,  and  its  minuter  features 
fit  with  singular  accuracy  into  the  mournful  nar- 
rative of  the  defeated  general.  Though  not  the 
field  of  battle,  the  nature  of  the  pass  itself  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  whole  calamity ;  for  it 
deprived  Mackay,  after  having  entered  it,  of  all 
chance  of  a  selection  of  ground.  The  Highland 
rivers,  generally  sweeping  along  winding  val- 
leys between  chains  of  mountains,  sometimes 
seem  to  break,  as  it  were,  through  such  a  barrier 
where  it  is  cleft  in  ^wo,  like  the  traverses  of  the 
Jura ;  and  such  a  cleft,  as  a  formidably  defensible 
gate  to  the  country  beyond  it,  is  generally  called 
a  pass.  In  Killiecrankie,  the  cleft  is  not  straight 
down  from  the  general  upper  level  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  but  appears  as  if  cut  into  a  declivity 
or  hullow  between  widely  separated  summits,  so 
that  at  the  top  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  walla 
of  the  narrow  ravine,  there  is  a  sort  of  terrace 
stretching  backward  on  either  side,  with  a  slightly 
inclined  plane,  the  upper  extremity  of  which 
starts  abruptly  upwards  to  the  summits  of  the 
mountain  range  on  either  side  of  the  declivity. 
And  this  peculiarity  in  the  ground  had  considera- 
ble influence  on  the  fate  of  the  day.  A  broad 
terraced  turnpike  road,  with  many  plantations, 
somewhat  alter  the  character  of  the  spot  from 
its  condition  in  Mackay's  day,  when  the  clefts 
and  patches  fit  for  vegetable  growth  were  sprout- 
ed with  the  stumpy  oak  scrub  indigenous  to  Scot- 
land, relieved  by  the  softer  features  of  its  neigh- 
bor, the  weeping  birch,  hanging  with  all  its  lux- 
uriant tendrils  from  the  rocks.  The  path  of  the 
army  must  have  lain,  not  by  the  present  road,  but 
along  by  the  base  of  the  rocks,  whore  roars  the 
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forious  river,  tambling  throngh  all  its  coarse  over 
great  stoDes  into  successive  holes,  where,  in  un- 
easy rest,  the  waters  have  that  inky  blackness  pe- 
culiar to  the  pools  of  the  moss-stained  rivers  of 
the  Highlands. 
**  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  pass,  an  alluvial 

flain  was  found,  of  small  extent,  but  level  as  a 
>utch  polder,  where  the  troops  formed  as  they 
came  in  a  string  through  the  pasr,  and  rested 
while  the  general  set  himself  to  the  vain  task  of 
seeking  a  good  position.  He  sent  onwards  an 
advance  to  announce  traces  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  but  a  little  way  on  when  they  gave  the  an- 
nouncement ;  and  Mackay  riding  to  the  spot,  saw 
them  appear  on  the  sky-line  of  a  bend  in  the  hill 
above  him  to  the  north,  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
feet  higher  than  his  position,  and  not  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  it  Rising  close  over  the  small  plain, 
where  his  troops  were  forming,  was  an  abrupt 
knoll,  on  which  stand  now  a  few  old  oaks, — the 
remnant,  probably,  of  the  scrubby  coppice,  which 
made  the  general  notice  it  as  'full  of  trees  and 
abrubs.*  Observing  that  the  high  ground  on 
which  the  enemy  appeared  carried  them  directly, 
by  an  almost  unvaried  descent,  to  the  top  of  this 
immediate  elevation,  Mackay  saw  that  the  ene- 
my, reaching  it  while  his  troops  remained  on  the 
flat  cloM  under  it,  would  undoubtedly  force  them 
'  with  confusion  over  the  river.'  And  no  one  who 
looks  at  the  narrow  strip  of  meadow,  with  the  ab- 
rupt asoent  rising  over  it,  can  have  the  least 
donbt  that  his  apprehensions  were  well  founded. 

«(  Let  us  now  look  to  the  other  camp.  When  it 
was  known  at  Blair  Castle  that  Mackay  whs  en- 
tering the  pass,  the  Highland  chiefs  were  clamor- 
ous for  a  battle.  They  said  it  was  not  the  nature 
of  their  followers  to  keep  together  unless  they 
came  quickly  to  some  decided  result ;  and  Dun- 
dest  from  his  previous  experience  of  their  rapid 
dispersal  when  he  could  not  give  them  fighting  or 
plunder,  agreed  to  the  proposal.  They  swept 
around,  keeping  the  upper  ground  to  the  elevated 
bend  on  that  ridge  looking  down  on  Killiecrankie, 
where  we  have  seen  that  their  approach  was  first 
noticed  from  below. 

"  The  usually  overpowering  effect  of  a  superior 
force  of  disciplined  and  equipped  troops,  would  be 
lost  in  the  vast  arena  on  which  the  mountaineers 
looked  down,  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 
position,  their  command  of  an  impetuous  descent 
on  an  enemy  with  a  pit  behind,  and  their  ability 
to  re^in  the  rocks  should  their  charge  prove  in- 
effective. It  is  easy  to  believe  Loch i el  s  asser- 
tion, that  their  own  shout  sounded  loud  and  full, 
and  that  of  the  enemy  below  them  faint  and 
feeble. 

"  The  armies  faced  each  other  after  they  were 
formed,  for  more  than  two  hours.  The  midsum- 
mer sun  shone  full  on  the  Highlanders,  and  Dun- 
dee would  not  charore  until  it  had  touched  the 
western  heights.  The  object  of  his  adjustment 
was  to  cut  through  Mackay *s  thin  line  with  his 
impetuous  bodies  of  Highlanders,  to  cut  it  effectu- 
ally through  in  several  places,  and  yet  with  so 
broad  a  blow  at  each  as  not  merely  to  pass  through, 


but  to  throw  the  whole  into  confusion.  To  make 
the  blows  effectual,  it  was  necessary  that  this  line 
should  not  be  too  thin  ;  to  make  them  tell  fully 
along  Mackay's  line^  he  must  not  make  his  own 
too  short,  or  the  intervals  between  the  battalions 
too  wide.  If  he  erred,  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
the  latter  cautious  direction. 

^  The  ground  had  an  admirable  slope  for  the 
necessary  impulse.  ,  When  the  charge  was  given, 
the  Highlanders  came  on  at  a  slow  trot,  received 
the  fire  of  their  opponents,  and,  while  they  were 
screwing  on  their  bayonets,  discharged  their  own, 
threw  down  their  guns,  and  rushedon  with  their 
slashing  broadswords,  as  sailors  board  with  their 
cutlasses.  Nothing  but  strong  columns,  or  squares 
with  the  fixed  bayonet,  could  stand  the  rush.  The 
result  was  instantaneous ;  and  those  who  were 
not  cut  down  were  swept  into  the  gulf  of  the  pass. 
An  accident  created  some  hesitation  in  the  charge 
of  Dundee's  troop  of  cavalry.  It  had  been  com- 
manded by  Lord  Dunfermline;  but  a  commission 
from  James  to  a  gentleman  with  the  illustrious 
name  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  supersede  him, 
had  just  arrived.  The  men,  not  quite  sure  whom 
to  obey,  or  unaccustomed  to  the  method  of  the 
new  commander,  did  not  charge  right  forward  at 
once.  Dundee  hud  ridden  on,  supposing  that  he 
was  in  their  front,  and,  looking  back,  was  surprif^ed 
not  to  see  them  at  hand.  Lord  Dunfermline  told 
Lochiel,  that  above  the  smoke  he  saw  the  general 
wave  his  hat  over  his  head,  as  he  rose  in  the  stir- 
rup to  signal  them  onwards.  It  is  then  that  he  is 
supposed  to  have  received  his  death-wound  ;  for 
it  was  by  a  bullet  that  entered  his  side,  some 
inches  within  the  breast-plate.  As  he  dropped 
from  his  horse,  a  soldier  named  Johnson  caught 
him.  The  dying  man,  with  the  instinct  of  the  en- 
thusia.Htic  commander,  asked  anxiously  how  the 
day  went.  The  supporter  said  it  went  well  for 
the  king,  but  he  was  sorrow  for  htm.  Dundee 
answered,  it  mattered  not  for  himself,  if  the  day 
went  well  for  the  king.  He  appears  to  have  died 
almost  immediately ;  and  when  some  of  his  friends, 
finding  him  before  life  was  extinct,  endeavored 
to  remove  him,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
attempt  by  the  fire  from  Leven's  battalion  remain- 
ing on  the  field.  Those  who  were  present  said 
his  body  was  wrapped  in  two  plaids  and  conveyed 
to  Blair  Castle.  Within  a  short  time  afterwards 
he  was  buried  beneath  the  secluded  church  of 
Blair ;  and  never  vaulted  roof  or  marble  monu- 
ment covered  the  last  abode  of  a  more  restless 
and  ambitious  heart  than  that  which  has  slept  in 
this  quiet  spot  amidst  peasant  dust." 

Dundee's  death  at  Killiecrankie  can  scarcely 
be  subject  of  lamentation,  even  to  bis  friends. 
It  was  a  glorious  termination  to  a  career 
which,  if  further  prolonged,  must  have  prov- 
ed an  unenviable  one.  James  XL  was  a  dis- 
couraging master  to  fight  for,  notwithstanding 
the  devotion  with  which  his  general  risked 
all  in  his  cause.  How  noble  was  the  rejoin- 
der of  Dundee  to  the  friends  who  urged  him 
not  to  engage  personally  in  the  battle.  *'  Gen- 
tlemen/' said  he,  "  as  I  am  absolutely  con- 
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▼inced  and  have  bad  repeated  proofs  of  your  i 
seal  for  the  kinif'a  service,  and  of  your  affee- 
tioD  to  me  as  his  general  and  your  friend,  so 
I  am  fully  sensible  that  rty  engaginjt  person- 
ally this  day  may  be  of  some  loss  if  I  shall 
chance  to  ba  killed  ;  but  I  beg  leave  of  you, 
however,  to  allow  mo  to  give  one  shear  darg 
(thai  is,  one  harvest  day's  nork)  to  the  king, 
my  master,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
convincing  the  brave  clans,  that  I  can  hazard 
my  life  in  the  service  as  freely  as  the  meanest  of 
them." 

"  Last  of  Scots  and  last  of  freemen — 
Last  of  all  that  dauntless  race 
Who  would  ntlher  die  unsullied 
Than  outlive  tlio  land's  disgrace ! 
0, thou  lion-hearled  warrior! 
Rech  not  or  the  after  tims  : 
Honor  may  be  deemed  dishonor — 
LoysUy  be  called  a  crime. 
Sleep  m  peace  with  kindred  asbes 
Of  ihe  noble  and  Ihe  true-— 
Hands  Ihat  never  failed  their  conntrj, 
Hearts  tliat  never  baseness  knew. 
Sleep !  and  till  the  latest  trumpet 
Wakes  the  desd  from  earth  and  sea, 
Scotland  shall  not  boast  a  braver 
Chiefiain  than  our  own  Dundee ."  * 
The  followers  of  Dundee  dispersed,  not- 
withstanding their  success  at   Killiecrankie. 
They  could  not  find  a  leader  qualiSed  to  head 
them  as  their  departed  chief  had  done.    The 
Highlanders  sought  safety  in  thtnr  mountain 
fastnesses ;  their  chieftains  made  terms  with 
the  revolution  government.    The  officers  and 
gentlemen  who  bad  served  under  Dundee  re- 
tired to  France.     There,  after   experiencing  ' 
in  too  many  instances  the  eitreme^t  priva- 
tions, they  found  themselves  reduced  to  the 
rtmk   of  private  sentinels  in  the  armies  of 
Louis  Quatorze. 

We  may  here  advert  to  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  Irt«h  adherents  of  the  House  of  Siuirt, 
who  with  equal  devotion  imperilled  life  and 
property  in  the  cause  of  James  IJ..  and,  when 
the  fortunes  of  the  monarch  were  utterly 
.wrecked  in  Ireland,  voluntarily  eipatiiated 
themselves,  to  the  number  of  nearly  20,000. 
The  majotiiy  of  these  chivalrous  men  look 
service  in  France,  where,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Irish  Brigade,"  they  performed  many 
Talliant  feats  of  arms  duriug  the  wars  of  k 
grand  monarque. 

A  detailed  narrative  of  these  companies^ 
under  the  command  of  their  native  leaders, 
has  lately  appeared,!  containing,  in  addition  to 

•  From  the  "  Burial  March  of  Dundee."  Ajtoun'a 
"Lija  of  Lbe  Swtttth  Gavalien." 

\  "  Biitorj  of  the  Irieh  Brig^ei  iu  the  Service  flf 
Fraoce."  Bj  Jaba  CorneliuB  O'Callighan.  Vol  1. 
Jain«s  UcQladum.     Ditblia :  18S4. 
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the  text,  much  in teresting  matter  in  the  form 
nf  notes.  It  is  still  incomplete,  the  first  vol- 
ume alone  having  been  published.  From  Ibis 
ivork  we  extract  ibe  story  of  the  MacCarthys, 
Earls  of  Clancariy,  of  which  illustrious  family 
Justin  MacCartby,  Lord  Mountcashel,  Uea- 
tenant- General  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  was  a 
member. 

Justin  MacCarthy  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Clancarty,  who  bad  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  II.  when  an  exile,  but 
was  reinstated  in  his  Irish  possessions  at  the 
Restoration.  The  earl's  grandson,  Donougb, 
third  Earl  of  Clancarty,  was  a  mere  youth 
nhen  the  cause  for  which  his  family  had 
Tought  and  suffered  was  finally  wrecked  in 
Ireland.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege 
of  Cork,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  from  whence  be  effected  bis  escape, 
and  sought  refuge  in  France.  He  had  mar- 
ried at  the  earlv  age  of  sizteeD ;  and  at  the 
[ime  of  his  death  his  eldest  son,  Robert  Lord 
Muskerry,  an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  recover  the  inberitonce  of 
bis  fathers. 

The  Clancarty  estates  ''  bad  been  so  se- 
cured by  DonoDgb's  marriage  settlement  that 
□o  alleged  rebellion  or  treaaon  on  his  part  in 
supporting  King  James  II.  against  the  Rev- 
olutroniils,  even  admitting  the  support  of  the 
king  to  have  really  been  rebellion  or  trtaton, 
could  legally  affect  more  than  Donough's 
life  interest  in  such  estates;  and  this  mar- 
riage having  taken  place  in  I C84,  any  children 
he  might  have  bad  by  that  marriage  down  to 
any  period  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in 
Ireland  (from  1688  lo  1691)  would  neces- 
sarily  be  of  such  a  '  tender  age  '  then  as  to 
be  quite  iQcap»ble  of  rebellion  or  treason,  and 
therefore  equally  incapable  of  being  subjected 
lo  any  forfeiture  of  properly  for  offences  of 
which  ihey  could  not  be  adjudged  guilty, 
Robert  Lord  Kluskerry,  who,  on  his  success- 
ion by  his  father's  death  to  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Clancarty,  was  in  command  of  a  ship  of 
war  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  conse- 
quently returned  to  Europe  to  endeavor  In 
recover  his  property  in  Ireland." 

Robert  Earl  of  Clancarty  bad  many  con- 
nexions of  influence  at  the  English  court, 
through  whom  to  urge  his  claims  to  the 
estates.  But  the  forfeited  property  was  too 
valuable  to  be  resigned  by  the  then  possess- 
ors without  a  struggle.  The  English  cabi- 
net, influenced  by  their  representsiions,  left 
the  earl  to  "bis  legal  redress.  The  law  wu 
clear  in  his  favor.  A  minor  at  the  Bevoln- 
tion,  he  was  incapable  of  treason;  and  be 
<  claimed  under  a  marriage  settlement  which 
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placed  his  title  beyond  tbe  reacb  of  attaint. 
With  this  incontestible  title,  he  brought  an 
ejectment ;  but  met  an  insuperable  obstacle 
in  the  unconstitutional  unexampled  interfer- 
ence of  Parliament.  By  a  resolution  of  the 
Commons,  all  barristers,  solicitors,  attorneys, 
or  proctors  that  should  be  concerned  for  him 
were  voted  public  enemies.  His  Lordship^s 
cause  was,  in  consequence,  abandoned  ;  and 
this  unparalleled  act  of  oppression  forced 
him  to  desert  his  country,  and  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  poverty  and  in  a  for- 
eign land." 

Robert  MacCarthy,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  is 
mentioned  by  a  contemporary  as  a  '*  noble- 
man of  the  strictest  probity,  a  sea-officer  of 
the  greatest  valor  and  experience ;  and  the 
treatment  he  met  with  on  this  occasion  is, 
therefore,  referred  to  as  "  the  hard  fate  of 
one  worthy  of  a  better."  In  the  person  of 
this  nobleman,  the  earldom  of  Clancarty,  as 
a  dignity  denoting  the  head  of  the  great  sept 
or  name  of  MacCarthy,  disappears  from  his- 
tory. 

The  Ladies  Margaret,  Catherine,  and 
Elizabeth  MacCarthy,  sisters  to  the  exiled 
Earl  Donoughy  and  aunts  to  Robert  Earl 
Clancarty,  were  no  less  unjustly  dealt  with. 
Their  claim  on  the  estate,  together  with  that 
of  their  mother,  the  Dowager  Countess,  was 
ignored  by  Bentinck,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Portland,  the  grasping  favorite  of  William 
III.  These  unfortunate  ladies  endured 
every  extremity  of  want  and  poverty,  having 
appealed  in  vain  u  "  innocent  persons,  and 
miserably  necessitous,  to  the  highest  degree 
of  distress,  to  which  may  be  added  the  con- 
sideration of  their  sex  and  quality  ;  in  all 
which  regards,  over  and  above  the  equity  of 
their  pretensions,  they  hope  to  be  found 
proper  object  of  Christian  charity,  humanity 
and  common  justice." 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  account  of 
one  of  the  noble  families  who  endured  the 
loss  of  all  things  from  their  attachment  to 
the  royal  Stuarts,  by  recounting  an  anecdote 
of  another  MacCarthy,  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  Thomas  Crofton  Croker: — 

**  A  considerable  part  of  the  MacCarthy 
estate  in  the  county  of  Cork  was  held   by 

Mr.  S ,  about  the   middle   of  the  last 

century.  Walking  one  evening  in  his 
demesne,  he  observed  a  figure,  apparently 
asleep,  at  the  foot  of  an  aged  tree,  and  ap- 
proaching the  spot,  found  an  old  man  extend- 
ed on  the  ground,  whose  audible  sobs  pro- 
claimed the  severest  affliction.     Mr.  S 

inquired  the  cause,  and  was  answered — '  For- 
give me,  sir,  my  grief  is  idle  ;  but  to  mourn 


is  a  relief  to  the  desolate  heart  and  humble 
spirit.  I  am  a  MacCarthy,  once  the  possess- 
or of  that  castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  of  this 
ground.  This  tree  was  planted  by  my  own 
hands,  and  I  have  returned  to  water  its  roots 
with  my  tears.  To-morrow  I  sail  for  Spain, 
where  I  have  long  been  an  exile  and  an  out- 
law since  the  Revolution.  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  to-night,  probably  for  the  last  time,  bid 
farewell  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  the 
house  of  my  forefathers.*  " 

We  trust  that   these  cursory  notices  of 
men  who  endured  with  such  noble  disinter- 
estedness les   iravaux  (Tune  longue  ei  triste 
indigence,  will  not  be  without  interest  for  the 
generous  reader,  however  opposed  in   prin- 
ciple to  the  cause   for  which   they  suffered. 
Who   can   think   without  emotion   of  their 
sacrifices,  as  recorded   by  a   contemporary 
writer  ? — how  they  cheerfully  acquiesced  iu 
a  diminution   of  their  stipulated   pay,  "in 
hopes  the  overplus  of  their  just  pay,  amount- 
ing   to   fifty  thousand   livres  a-month,  re- 
trenched from  them,  might  abate  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  master  to  the  French  Court. 
The  world  knows  with  what  constancy  and 
fidelity  they  stuck  ever  since  to  the  service 
of  France,  not  but  that   they  might   push 
their  fortunes  faster  in   other  services,  but 
because  it  was  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
their  master  owed  obligations  most,  and  had 
from  him  sanctuary  and  protection — nay,  so 
wedded  they  were,  for  these  reasons,  to  the 
French  service,  that   many,  who  were  some 
of    them   field-officers,  others  captains  and 
subalterns,  and  who  could  not  be  all  provided 
for,  pursuant  to  the  methods  taken  for  the 
model ment  of  their  troops  in  France,  had 
submitted  to  carry  arms  rather  than  quit  the 
service  their  master  expected  succor  from. 
Most  of  these  poor   gentlemen   mouldered 
away  under  the  fafigues  and  miseries  of  the 
musket,  before  there  was  room  to   replace 
them  as  officers.     This  vast  stock  of  loyalty 
was  not  appropriated  to  the  officers  alone — 
it  ran  in   the   blood   of  the   very   common 
soldiers  ;  an  instance  whereof  was  seen   in 
the  wonderful  affection   they   bore    to   the 
service,  and  the  confidence  the  captains  had 
in  the  fidelity,  as  well   as  bravery,  of  their 
men,who  were  so  little  acquainted  and  tainted 
with  desertion,  that,  upon  a  day  of  march 
or  action,  the  commanders  were  not  seen  in 
any  apprehension  their   marauders  or  strag- 
glers would  give  them  the  slip ;  and  it  was 
frequently  observed  the  officers  were  less  in 
pain  for  the  return  of  the  men,  than   these 
were  to  rejoin  their  comrades." 
Having  noted  the  devotion  of  those  who 
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followed  in  exile  the  fortunes  of  the  ahdicat- 
ed  monarch,  we  shall  glance  at  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, for  the  establishment  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  of  his  son  and  grandson, 

The  6r8t  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1715  is 
greatly  inferior  in  historic  interest  to  the  rising 
thirty  years  later,  in  1 746.  The  leader  of 
the  movement  in  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
was  influenced  by  motives  of  personal  ambi- 
tion ;  and  sacrificed,  by  his  mcapacity  for 
command,  those  whom  bis  selfish  policy 
had  induced  to  arm  for  James  Stuart.  The 
"  Pretender" — as.  the  son  of  Jam^II.  was 
designated — also  was  not  possessed  of  those 
personal  charcteristics  which  call  into  exist- 
ence the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  at- 
tach adherents  to  a  desperate  cause.  His 
brief  sojourn  in  Scotland  rather  disgusted 
his  friends  than  stimulated  their  zeal  for  his 
restoration. 

The  insurrection,  commenced  by  Mar, 
when  he  summoned  to  his  "tinchel"  or 
hunting- match,  at  Braemar,  the  chieftains 
and  gentlemen  well  affected  to  the  cause, 
was  in  auspiciously  terminated  at  Sheriffmuir, 
where  he  was  checkmated  by  his  rival,  the 
great  Duke  of  Argyll.  Although  a  drawn- 
battle,  the  right  wing  of  each  army  proving 
victorious,  the  conflict  at  Sheriffmuir  resulted 
in  the  dispersion  of  the  northern  clans  who 
had  flocked  to  Mar's  standard  ;  and  coupled 
with  the  signal  overthrow  of  the  Jacobite 
leaders  on  the  border  and  in  England,  com- 
pleted the  discomfiture  of  this  ill-planned 
revolt : — 

"  There's  some  say  that  we  wan, 
Some  say  that  they  wan. 
Some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a',  man ; 
But  one  thing  I'm  sure. 
That  at  Sherra-muir, 
A  battle  there  was  that  I  saw,  man ; 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran. 
And  they  ran,  and  we  ran, 
But  Florence  ran  fastest  of  a*,  man. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

**  Whether  we  ran,  or  they  ran. 
Or  they  ran,  or  we  ran, 
Or  if  there  was  running  at  a\  man, 
There  no  man  can  tell, 
Save  one  brave  genarell. 
Who  first  began  running  of  a',  man." 

The  suppression  of  the  risking  in  England, 
which  was  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water  and  Mr.  Forster,  was  tragical  in  the 
extreme.  The  insurgents,  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  Preston,  were  treated  with  ruthless 
severity  by  the  victors.  Derwentwater  and 
Kanmuir  perished  on  the  scaffold,while  the  es- 
cape of  Lord  Nithsdale  from  the  Tower, 


achieved  by  the  heroism  of  his  Countess, 
which  preserved  him  from  a  similar  fate, 
adds  another  chapter  of  deep  interest  to  the 
true  romance  of  history. 

Thirty  years  of  comparative  tranquillity  suc- 
ceeded the  suppression  of  the  first  Jacobite 
rebellion.  Two  generations  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  sat  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
The  "Pretender,"  or  the  Chevalier  St. 
George,  whom  his  adherents  stiH  regarded 
as  King  James  III.,  had  almost  ceased  to 
dream  of  possessing  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers,  when  his  son,  the  youthful  represent- 
ative of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Sobieskis,  re- 
solved, unaided  and  alone,  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  crown  which  his  grandfather  had 
won.  Attended  by  but  seven  followers, 
discountenanced  by  the  Court  of  France,  the 
young  adventurer  sailed  for  Scotland,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1745;  and  unfurling  his 
banner  at  Glenfinnin,  on  the  coast  of  Inver- 
ness, summoned  the  friendly  clans  around 
his  standard. 

The  clan  Cameron  were  the  first  to  rally 
around  the  banner  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 
Their  chief,  one  of  the  victims  of  1715,  was 
himself  a  son  of  Sir  Evan  Cameron,  the  com- 
panion in  arms  of  Montrose  and  Dundee. 
Donald  Cameron  the  younger,  of  Lochiel, 
the  grandson  of  the  redoubtable  Sir.  Evan, 
had  great  influence  in  the  Highlands.  His 
talent  and  integrity  of  character  made  him 
respected  by  his  own  followers,  and  also  by 
the  neighboring  chieftains.  He  was,  in  com- 
mon with  all  judicious  friuds  of  the  young 
Prince,  extremely  averse  to  a  rising  which 
promised  but  little  success,  if  unsupported 
by  France.  These  considerations  were 
urged  in  vain  on  the  gallant  Prince,  who 
averred,  that  if  but  six  trusty  men  would 
follow  his  standard,  he  would  "  choose  far 
rather  to  skulk  with  them  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  than  to  return  to  France." 

The  Prince  had  landed  at  Borodale,  adjoin- 
ing the  southern  extremity  of  Lochnanuagh.. 
Thence  he  sent  for  Lochiel,  requesting 
a  personal  interview.  As  the  staunch  ad- 
herent journeyed  to  meet  him,  fully  bent  on 
deterring  him  from  the  enterprise  he  had 
undertaken,  Lochiel  paused  for  a  brief  visit 
at  the  house  of  his  brother,  John  Cameron 
of  Fassefern,  who  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Prince,  and  urged  that  he  should  convey  his 
sentiments  by  letter. 

**  No,"  said  Lochiel ;  '*  although  my  reasons 
admit  of  no  reply,  I  ought,  at  least,  to  w^t 
upon  his  royal  highness. 

"  Brother,"  said  Fassefern,  ''  I  know  you 
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better  than  you  know  yoiirseif ;  if  this  Prince 
once  sets  his  eyes  upon  you,  he  will  make  you 
do  whatever  he  pleases." 

Cameron  of  Fassefern  judged  rightly  of  the 
Prince's  powers  of  fascination.  Both  friends 
and  foes  have  concurred  in  describing  the 
manners  of  Charles  Edward  as  singularly  at- 
tractive and  gracious.  He  possessed,  too, 
a  handsome  person,  and  most  winning  de- 
meanor. He  was  then  in  his  twenty- fifth  year, 
inured  to  manly  exercises ;  hardy,  courageous, 
frank,  and  hopeful.  Nor  can  he  be  contem- 
plated at  this  period  of  his  life  otherwise  than 
with  warm  admiration  and  respect.  The 
"  princely  laddie"  was  worthy  of  a  crown,  and 
was  adored  by  those  followers  who  had  per- 
sonal access  to  him.  Years  afterwards,  when 
disasters  and  sorrows  had  set  their  mark  on 
the  hero  of  the  "  forty-five,"  those  adherents 
even  who  had  lost  their  all  in  his  cause,  and 
had  but  too  good  reason  to  judge  him  harshly, 
could  not  speak  of  him  without  deep  emotion 
— so  lasting,  so  real  was  the  attachment  in- 
spired by  his  charm  of  manner,  his  personal 
heroism,  and  his  unrepining  endurance  of 
cruel  reverses  of  fortune. 

But  in  the  instance  of  Lochiel,  the  predic- 
tion of  his  brother  of  Fassefern  was  com- 
pletely verified.  Lochiel  urged  on  the  Prince 
the  hopelessness  of  the  expedition  he  had  un^ 
dertaken,  and  refused  to  arm  in  so  desperate 
a  cause.  Had  he  persisted  in  his  resolve,  the 
rebellion  of  1745  would  have  expired  at  its 
very  birth  ;  for  the  Jacobite  chieftains  of  the 
western  highlands  were  prepared  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  clan  Cameron.  Charles 
Edward  having  exhausted  all  his  arguments 
with  Lochiel,  and  without  effect,  at  last  ex- 
claimed, as  he  announced  his  intention  of 
risking  all  on  the  chance  of  success — "  Lochiel 
may  stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the  news- 
papers the  fate  of  his  prince." 

"  No,"  said  Lochiel ;  **  I  will  share  the  fate  of 
my  prince,  and  so  shall  every  man  over  whom 
nature  or  fortune  has  given  me  any  power." 
Thus  the  die  was  cast,  and  the  rising  of  the 
"  forty- five"  began. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  royal  standard 
was  unfurled  at  Glenfinnan,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Tullibardine,  titular  Duke  of  Athol.  The 
title  and  estates  of  Athol  had  devolved  on 
his  next  brother,  Tullibardine  having  been 
attainted  in  1715.  He  had  lived  in  exile  with 
James  Stuart,  and  now  accompanied  his  son 
on  his  expedition  to  Scotland.  The  military 
leader  of  the  Jacobite  forces  in  **  forty- five, 
was  his  younger  brother.  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray was  a  valuable  accession  to  the  prince's 
cause.    He  had  seen  service  abroad.   He  pos- 


sessed talent,  as  well  as  devotion  to  the  party 
he  had  embraced.  To  his  counsels  are  due 
the  brilliant  successes  which  attended  the 
Prince's  banner,  and  the  manoeuvres  which 
enabled  his  small  army  to  baffle  the  more  nu- 
merous forces  sent  to  oppose  him.  The 
measures  of  this  able  leader  made  the  Prince 
master  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  victor  in  the 
heart  of  England,  within  a  few  days'  march 
of  her  alarmed  metropolis.  With  the  mili- 
tary details  of  the  descent  of  the  Highland 
army  on  the  lowlands,  the  capture  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  victory  of  Preston,  the  march  to 
Derby,  the  victory  of  Falkirk — when  the  Ja- 
cobite  army  had  again  sought  Scottish  ground 
— we  have  nothing  to  do.  Nor  shall  we  de- 
tail the  dread  conflict  on  Drummossie  Muir, 
when  the  Stuart  cause  was  hopelessly  over- 
thrown on  the  bloody  field  of  Culloden,  and 
the  '*  son  of  a  hundred  kings"  became  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  wanderer  "  o'er  hills  that  were  by 
right  his  ain."  We  pause  only  to  recount  a 
few  personal  anecdotes  of  the  Jacobite  chief- 
tains. Their  memorials  have  been  gathered 
from  various  sources — some  of  them  already 
published ;  others  original — the  testimony  of 
eyewitnesses  and  personal  actors  in  the  scenes 
they  describe,  by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers.*  They  form  an  unpretending  vol- 
ume of  unequalled  and  unsurpassable  interest. 
His  book  is  one  which  will  hardly  be  read 
without  emotion,  even  by  those  whose  con- 
victions are  entirely  opposed  to  the  belief  for 
which  the  Jacobites  fought  and  died. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  names  and 
numbers  of  the  clans  who  armed  for  the 
Stuarts  in  the  "  forty-five."  These  details 
are  given  in  an  octavo  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.     London  :  1767  : — 

CLAN  REODf  ENTB,  AND  THKB  COlOf  ANDKR8. 

Lochiel — Gameron  of  Lochiel        .        .  .700 

Appin— Stuart  of  Ardehiel             .        .  .    200 
ClaDfaDald— Macdonald,  [younger  of  Clan- 

ranald] 800 

Eeppooh — ^Maodonald  of  Eeppoch          .  .     200 
Kinlochmoidart — Maodonald  of  EiDloohmoidart  100 

Gleucoe — Macdonald  of  Glencoe    .        .  .120 

MaciDnoD — Macinnoii  of  Macinnon        .  .120 

MacphersoD — ^Maopheraon  of  Cluny         .  .120 

Glengarry— Macdonald  of  Glengarry    .  .     800 

Glenbncket— Grordon  of  Glenbuoket      .  .     800 

Maolachian — Maolaohian  of  that  ilk        .  .    200 

Stnian — Robertson  of  Struan        ,        *  .    200 

Glenmorriston— Grant  of  GlenmorriBton  .    100 


LOWLAND   BKODfKNTB. 

Athole — ^Lord  George  Murray 
Ogilvie — Lord  Ogilvie,  Angus  men 
Perth— Duke  of  Perth  . 


2960 

60o 
900 
700 


•  *"  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6."  By  Rob- 
ert Ghambenk    1847. 
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Nairn — ^Lord  Nairn 
Edinbargh — Roy  Stuart 

BOBSS. 

Lord  Eleho  and  Lord  Balmarino 
Lord  Pitsligo 
Earl  of  Kilmamook 


200 
450 

120 
80 
60 


At  the  head  of  the  list  we  have  the  name 
of  Lochiel,  of  whose  devotion  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  He  was  wounded  at  CuUoden ; 
but  lurked  in  concealment  for  five  months 
afterwards,  until  conveyed,  with  his  prince, 
to  France.  It  was  only  towards  the  close  of 
this  dreary  period  of  skulking,  that  Charles 
Edward  and  Lochiel  found  themselves  re- 
united. The  prince  had  been  roving  among 
the  Western  Isles,  but  being  again  on  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  sought  eagerly  for  some 
means  of  rejoining  his  faithful  adherent : — 

"  The  prince  now  crossed  Loch  Arkaig,  and 
was  conducted  to  a  fastness  in  the  fir-wood  of 
Anchnacarry  belonging  to  Lochiel.  Here  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  that  chieftain  and  Mac- 
pherson  of  Cluny,  informing  him  of  their  retreat 
in  Badenoch,  and  that  the  latter  gentleman  would 
meet  him  on  a  certain  dav  at  the  place  where  he 
was,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  their  habitation, 
which  they  judged  the  safest  place  for  him.  Im- 
patient to  see  these  dear  friends,  he  would  not 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  Cluny  at  Auchnacarry,  but 
Bet  out  for  Badenoch  immediately,  trusting  to  meet 
the  coming  chief  by  the  way,  and  take  him  back. 
Of  the  journey  into  Badenoch,  a  long  and  danger- 
ous one,  no  particulars  have  been  preserved,  ex- 
cepting that,  as  the  prince  was  entering  the  district, 
he  received  from  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Tullochcroam 
(a  place  on  the  side  of  Loch  Laggan)  a  coarse 
brown  short  coat,  a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  shoes — 
articles  of  which  he  stood  in  great  need.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  and  to  this  gentleman,  that  he  said 
he  had  come  to  know  what  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
meal  was,  as  he  had  once  lived  on  such  a  quantity 
for  nearly  a  week.  He  arrived  in  Badenoch  on  the 
29th  of  August,  and  spent  the  first  night  at  a  place 
called  Corineur,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain 
Benalder.  This  is  a  point  considerably  to  the  east 
of  any  district  he  had  as  yet  haunted.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  Benalde,  Lioch  Ericht  divides  Bade- 
noch from  Athole.  It  is  one  of  the  roughest  and 
wildest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  therefore  little 
apt  to  be  intruded  upon,  although  the  great  road 
between  Edinburgh  and  Inverness  passes  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles.  The  country  was  desti- 
tute of  wood  ;  but  it  made  up  for  this  deficiency 
as  a  place  of  concealment  by  the  rockiness  of  its 
hills  and  glens.  The  country  was  part  of  the 
estate  of  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  and  was  used  in 
summer  for  grazing  his  cattle ;  but  it  was  consider- 
ed as  the  remotest  of  his  grassings. 

"  Cluny  and  Lochiel,  who  were  cousinsgerman, 
and  much  attached  to  each  other,  had  lived  here 
in  sequestered  huts  or  sheilings  for  several  months 
with  various  friends,  and  attended  by  servants, 
being  chiefly  supplied  with  provisions  by  Macpher- 
son younger  of  Breakachie,  who  was  married  to  a 
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sister  of  Cluny.   Their  residence  in  the  district 
was  known  to  many  persons,  whose  fidelity,  how- 
ever, was  such,  that  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  had 
a  military  post  at  Sherowmore,  not  many  miles 
distant,  never  all  the  time  had  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge or  suspicion  of  the  fact.    The  Highlanders 
did,  indeed,  during  this  summer,  exemplify  the 
virtue  of  secrecy  in  an  eztimordinary  manner. 
Many  of  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the 
insurrection  had  been  concealed  and  supported 
ever  since  Culloden  in  those  very  districts  which 
were  the  most  thoroughly  beset  with  troops,  and 
which  had  been  most  ravaged  and  plundered.    .    . 
.    .  Next  day,  August  30,  Charles  was  conducted 
to  a  place  called  Mellaneuir,  also  on   Benalder, 
where  Lochiel  was  now  living  in  a  small  hut  with 
Macpherson  younger  brother  of  Breakachie,  bis 
principal  servant  Allan  Cameron,  and  two  ser- 
vants of  Clunv.    When  Lochiel  saw  five  men  ap- 
proaching under  arms — namely,  the  Prince,  Locb- 
garry,  Dr.  Archibald  Oameron,  and  two  servants 
— he  imagined  that  they  must  be  a  military  party, 
who,  learning  his  retreat,  had  come  to  seize  him. 
It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  flying,  even  though  the 
supposed  military  party  had  been  more  numerous, 
for  he  was  still  a  cripple,  in  consequence  of  the 
wounds  in  his  ancles.     He  therefore  resolved  to 
defend  himself  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
permit.    Twelve  firelocks^and  some  pistols  were 
prepared  ;  the  chief  and  his  four  companions  had 
taken  up  positions,  and  levelled  each  his  piece, 
and  all  was  ready  for  saluting  the  approaching^ 
party  with  a  carefully-aimed  volley,  when  Lochiel 
distinguished  the  figures  of  his  friends.     Then, 
hobbling  out  as  wellas  he  could,  he  received  the 
Prince  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  attempt- 
ed to  pay  his  duty  to  him  on  his  knees.     .     . 
The  gentlemen  whom  Charles  here  met  for  the 
first  time  in  his  wanderings,  were,  like  all  those  he 
had  met  previously,  astonished  at  the  elasticity  of 
mind  which  he  displayed  in  circumstances  of  so 
much  discomfort  and  danger,  and  under  prospects, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  so  much  less  brilliant 
than  what  had  recently  been  before  him. 

**  The  day  after  Cluny's  arrival,  it  was  thought 
expedient  that  there  should  be  a  change  of  quar- 
ters. They  therefore  removed  two  Highland 
miles  further  into  the  recesses  of  Benalder,  to  a 
sheilin^  called  Uiskchilra,  *  superlatively  bad  and 
smoky,'  as  Donald  Macpherson  has  described  it, 
but  which  the  Prince  never  once  complained  of. 

"  After  spending  two  or  three  uucomfortable 
days  in  the  smoky  sheiling,  they  removed  to  *  a 
very  romantic  and  comical  habitation,  made  by 
Cluny,  at  two  miles*  farther  distance  into  Benal- 
der, called  the  Cage.  It  was  really  a  curiosity,' 
says  Donald  Macpherson,  *  and  can  scarcely  be 
described  to  perfection.  It  was  situate  in  tlie  face 
of  a  very  rough,  high,  rocky  mountain  called 
Letternilichk,  which  is  still  a  part  of  Benalder, 
full  of  great  stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scat- 
tered wood  interspersed.  The  habitation  called 
the  Cage,  in  the  face  of  that  mountain,  was 
within  a  small  thick  bush  of  wood.  There  were 
first  some  rows  of  trees  laid  down,  in  order  to 
level  a  floor  for  the  habitation,  and  as  the  place 
was  steep,  this  raised  the  lower  side  to  equal 
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height  vith  ihc  other,  him)  these  trees,  in  the  way 
or  joists  or  planks,  were  eotlretf  well  levelled 
■with  earth  and  grawel.  There  were  betwixt  Ihe 
trees,  growinj;  naturally  OD  iheir  own  rooU,  some 
■takee  Hxed  in  the  earth,  which,  with  the  treep, 
n  with   ropes  made  or  heath  and 


thatched  and  covered  over  with  fog.  This  whole 
fcbric  hung,  as  it  were,  by  a  large  tree  whicJi  re- 
clined from  the  one  end  all  along  the  roof  to  the 
Other,  and  which  gave  It  the  name  of  the  Cage  ; 
ftnd  hy  chance  there  happened  to  be  two  etones, 
%t  ft  sniftll  distance  from  [each]  other,  next  Ihe 
precipice,  reaemblLng  the  pillars  of  ft  bosom 
chimney,  and  here  Wfts  the  fire  placed.  The 
smoke  had  ila  vent  oat  there,  all  along  a  very 
stony  part  of  rhe  rock,  which  and  the  smoke 
were  so  moch  of  a  color.'that  no  one  could  hsve 
distinguished  the  one  from  the  other  in  the  clear- 
est day. 

Locbiel  eventually  obtained  the  command 
of  a  regiment  in  the  French  service.  He 
died  in  1748.  His  brother  of  Faasefern  has 
found  a  biographer  among  the  contributors 
to  Thb  Dublin  Ukivehsitv  Maoazisk.  We 
refer  our  readers,  who  may  desire  to  trace 
the  aftflr  history  of  the  Caraerous,  to  the 
mem<Hr  contained  in  No.  CCLVII.,  of  Maoa, 
for  May,  1854. 

It  will  be  remarked,  on  a  reference  to  the 
list  of  clans  who  armed  In  '45,  that  the 
Macdonalda  constituted  a  considerable  part 
of  Charles  Edward's  forces.  Macdonald  of 
Glsnranatd,  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  Moc- 
donald  of  Kin  loch  moid  art,  and  Macdonald 
of  Glencoe,  all  headed  their  respective  septs. 
Bat  the  already  illustrious  name  ha*  re- 
ceived fresh  and  undying  laurels  from  the 
devotion  and  heroism  of  Flora  Macdonald, 
the  lady  who  so  largely  contributed  to  the 
Prince's  safety  after  the  disastrous  fight  of 
Calloden.  Flora  was  the  daughter  of  Mac- 
donald of  Milton,  in  South  Uisl,  but  resided 
in  Skye  with  her  mother,  whose  second 
busband,  Macdonald  of  Armadale,  had  held 
aloof  from  the  Jacobite  party,  though  not 
duinclini'd  in  principle  to  that  cause.  On 
the  ruin  of  his  hopes,  Charles  Edward  had 
BODght  refuge  among  the  Western  islands, 
and  under  the  protection  of  Flora  Macdon- 
ald, for  whose  servant  he  passed,  disguised 
in  female  garb,  spent  many  weary  days 
wandering  from  island  to  island. 
,  While  in  Skye,  and  under  the  guardian- 
•bip  of  this  heroic  girl,  the  Prince  owed 
much  to'  the  hospitality  of  Macdonald  of 
Kiogsburgh.  The  night  passed  by  Charles 
as  his  guest  Las  been  described  with  much 
animation  by  Mr.  Chambers^  The  Prince, 
disguised  as  Ftorn's  maid,  was  journeying 
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with  her  on  Sunday,  an  humble  highland  fol' 
lower.  Nial  Mackechan,  afterwards  remark- 
able for  being  the  father  of  Marshal  Mac- 
donald, one  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  most 
distinguished  generals,  being  their  only  at- 
tendant ; — 

"In  croBsinu  a  stream  which  traversed  the 
road,  Charles  held  np  his  petticoats  indelicately 
high,  to  save  them  from  being  wet.  Kings- 
bnrgh  pointed  out  that,  by  doing  so,  he  must  ex- 
cite strange  suspicions  among  those  wlio  should 
happen  to  see  him  ;  and  his  Royal  Highness 
promised  to  take  better  care  on  Ihe  next  oeca< 
sion.  Accordingly,  in  crossing  another  strtram, 
he  permitted  his  skirts  to  hang  down  and  float 
npon  the  water.  Kingebureh  again  represented 
thst  this  mode  was  as  likely  as  the  other  to  at- 
tract observation ;  and  the  Prince  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  difGcnlly  of  adjusting  this  tri- 
fling and  yet  important  matter.  Hia  conductor 
fa  nil  er  observed  that,  inilead  of  returning  the 
obeisance  which  the  country  people  made  to 
them  in  passing  by  a  courtesy,  his  Rojal  Highness 
made  a  bow  ;  and  also  that  in  some  other  ges- 
tures and  attitudes  of  person,  be  completely  for- 
got Ihe  woman,  and  reeumsd  the  man.  '  Your 
enemies,'  remarked  Kineaburgh,  'call  you  a  pre- 
tender ;  bat  if  you  be,  1  can  tell  you  you  are  the 
worst  at  your  trade  I  ever  say.'  '  Why,"  replied 
Charles  laughing.  '  I  believe  my  enemiesdo  me  as 
much  injustice  in  this  as  in  some  other  and  more 
important  particulars.  I  have  all  my  life  despised 
Bssumed  characters,  and  am  perhaps  the  worst 
dissimulator  in  the  world.'  The  whole  parly — 
Charles,  Kingshurgh,  and  Miss  Macdonald — ar- 
rived in  safely  at  Kingsbargh  House,  about 
eleven  at  night. 

"The  house  of  Kingfbttrgh  was  not  at  this 
time  in  the  best  possible  case  for  entertaining 
guests  of  diellnclion :  and,  to  add  to  the  distress 
of  the  occasion,  all  the  inmates  had  long  been 
gone  to  bed.  'The  old  gentleman,  however,  lost 
no  time  in  putting  matters  in  proper  trim  for  af- 
fording a  supper  to  the  party.  He  introduced 
Charles  into  the  hall,  and  sent  s  servant  upstairs 

to  rouse  his  lady *  She  did  not  np- 

braid  her  hnsband  for  having  been  so  imprudent, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  asked  if  he  thought  the 
Ktranger  would  know  anything  regarding  the 
Prince.     Kingshurgh  then  look  his  wife's  hands 


alarm  when  he  pronounced  these  emphatic  words, 
but  exclaimed,  ■  The  Prince '.  then  we'll  be  all 
hanged  '.'  Kingaburgh  replied,  ■  We  can  die  hut 
once — could  we  ever  die  in  a  belter  cause  7  We 
are  only  doing  an  act  of  humanity,  which  any- 
body might  do.  Go,'  he  added, '  and  make  haste 
with  supper.  Bring  us  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  ' 
whatever  else  you  can  qnickly  make  ready.' 
'  ^Si!^  butter,  and  cheese  !'  repeated  Mrs.  Mae- 
donatd,  alarmed  upon  a  new  but  scarcely  less 
interesting  score — the  honor  of  her  housewife- 
ship  ;  '  what  ft  supper  is  that  for  a  Prince— he'll 
never  look  at  it !'  '  Ah,  my  good  wife,'  replied 
Kingshurgh,  '  you  little  know  how  this    poor 
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Princo  lias  fared  of  late !  Our  sapper  will  be  a 
treat  to  him.  Besides,  to  make  a  formal  supper 
would  cause  the  servants  to  suspect  something. 
Make  haste,  and  come  to  supper  yourself.' 
Lady  Kingaburfrh  was  almost  as  much  alarmed 
at  her  husband's  last  expression  as  she  had  been 
about  her  provisions.  *  Me  come  to  supper  !*  she 
exclaimed ;  '  I  know  not  how  to  behave  before 
majesty!*  *But  you  mnnt  come,*  Kingsburgh 
replied ;  '  the  Prince  would  not  eat  a  bit  without 
vou  ;  and  you'll  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  be- 
have before  him — he  is  so  easy  and  obliging  in 
conversation.' 

'*  Supper  being  accordingly  soon  after  prepared, 
and  Miss  Flora  Macdonald  introduced,  Charles, 
who  had  always  paid  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tions to  his  preserver,  placed  her  upon  his  right 
hand,  and  Lady  Kingsburgh  on  his  \e(t.  He  ate 
very  heartily,  and  afterwards  drank  a  bumper  of 
brandy  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  his  land- 
lord  So  much  diu  Charles  enjoy  the 

novel  pleasure  of  a  good  bed,  that  though  he  sel- 
dom, during  his  distresses, slept  above  four  hours, 
he  on  tliis  occaaion  slept  about  ten,  not  awaking 
till  roused,  at  one  o'clock  next  day,  by  bis  kind 
landlord  Kingsbargh  inquiring,  like  a  good 
host,  how  he  had  reposed,  the  Prince  answered 
that  he  had  never  enjoyed  a  more  agreeable  or  a 
longer  sleep  in  his  life.  He  had  almost  forgot, 
be  said,  what  a  good  bed  was.  .  .  .  The 
only  reformation  he  thought  it  would  be  allow- 
able to  make  in  his  habiliments  at  present,  was 
a  change  of  shoes,  those  which  the  prince  had 
brought  with  him  being  worn  so  much  that  his 
toes  protruded  through  them.  Kingsburgh  hap- 
pened to  have  a  pair  in  the  house  which  he  had 
never  worn,  and  those  he  provided  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  Royal  Highness.  When  Charles 
bad  shifted  the  old  for  the  new,  Kingsburgh  took 
up  the  former,  tied  them  together,  and  hung  them 
up  in  a  corner  of  his  house,  observing  that  they 
might  yet  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Charles  asked 
bim  what  he  meant  by  that,  and  the  old  man  re- 
plied, *  Why,  when  you  are  fairly  settled  at  St. 
James's,  I  shall  introduce  myself  by  shaking  these 
shoes  at  you,  to  put  you  In  mind  of  your  night's 
entertainment  and  protection  under  my  roof.' 
Charles  smiled  at  the  conceit  of  the  good  old 
gentleman,  and  bade  him  be  as  good  as  his  word. 
Kingsburgh  accordingly  kept  these  strange  relics, 
or  the  greater  portion  of  them,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
After  bis  death,  and  when  all  prospects  of 
Charles's  restoration  to  St.  James  s  was  gone, 
bis  family  permitted  the  remainder  to  be  cut  to 
pieces,  and  dispersed  among  their  friends.  It  is 
the  recollection  of  one  of  his  descendants  that 
Jacobite  ladies  oflen  took  away  the  pieces  they 
got  in  their  bosoms. 

^  When  Charles  was  to  dress,  Mrs.  Macdonald 
caused  her  daughter  to  act  as  his  handmaid,  fur, 
as  she  afterwards  told  Bishop  Forbes,  *  the  deil  a 
preen  he  could  put  in.'  While  Miss  Macdonald 
was  dressing  bim,  he  was  like  to  fall  over  with 
laughing.  After  the  pinners,  gown,  hood,  and 
mantle  were  put  on,  he  said,  *  Oh,  miss,  you  have 
forgotten  my  apron.  Where  is  my  apron  ?  Get 
me  my  apron  here,  for  it  is  a  principal  part  of 


my  dress.'  Kingsburgh  and  his  lady  informed 
their  friends  afterwards  that  at  this  time  be  be* 
havedWt  like  one  that  was  in  danger,  bat  as  mirtb- 
fully  as  if  ho  had  been  putting  on  women's  clothes 
merely  for  a  frolic.  Lady  Kingsbargh  having 
asked  a  lock  of  his  hair,  to  preserve  as  a  keep- 
sake, he  laid  down  his  bead  upon  Flora's  kp,  and 
told  her  to  cut  off  as  much  as  she  chose.  Fkxa 
severed  a  lock,  the  half  of  which  she  gafe  to 
Lady  Kingsburgh,  and  the  other  half  retained 
for  herselL  ....  After  he  had  taken  a 
tender  farewell,  she  went  up  stairs  to  his  bed- 
room, and  folded  the  sheets  in  which  he  had  IfiiL 
declaring  that  they  should  never  again  bewashei 
or  used  till  her  death,  when  they  sboald  be  em- 
ployed as  her  winding-sheet.  She  was  after- 
wards induced  to  divide  this  valuable  memorial 
of  her  distinguished  guest  with  the  amiable 
Flora,  who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  many  yean 
afterwards  carried  her  moiety  of  it  to  America. 
In  the  course  of  her  strangely  adventurous  life, 
and  though  often  reduced  to  situations  of  the 
greatest  distress  by  the  republican  insurgents, 
she  never  parted  with  it  till  the  day  of  her 
death,  when  her  body  was  wrapped  in  its  pre- 
cious folds,  and  consigned  with  it  to  the  grave." 

Flora  having  presenred  the  life  of  the 
Prince  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  foiind  her 
anxious  task  ended  when  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  the  young  adventurer's 
return  to  the  mainland.  She  retired  to  her 
mother's  house,  but  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned when  the  part  she  had  taken  in 
furthering  the  Prince's  escape  became 
known.  On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity* she  regained  her  freedom,  and  some 
time  afterwards  married  Alexander  Macdon- 
ald the  younger,  of  Kingsburgh,  with  whom 
she  emigrated  to  America.  In  the  troubles 
which  resulted  in  the  severance  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  from  the  mother  country, 
Flora  and  her  husband  sided  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government ;  and  finding  themselves 
again  on  the  losing  side,  as  they  had  been  in 
Scotland  when  opposed  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  in  whose  cause  they  now  suffered, 
returned  to  Skye.  Here  this  heroic  woman 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was  buried 
in  the  shroud  which  she  had  so  strangely 
selected  for  that  purpose  in  her  youth,  and 
carried  with  her  through  so  many  adven- 
tures and  migrations.  Flora  Macdonald 
sleeps  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmuir,  her 
grave  unmarked  even  by  a  stone,  but  her 
memory  revered  in  the  traditions  of  her 
country,  and  her  name  hallowed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  can  reverence  heroisnii 
noble  generosity,  and  disinterested  self-sao* 
rifice. 

The  Jacobite  cause,  for  which  these  gen- 
erous victims  endured  go  much,  was  hope- 
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lessly  wrecked  on  Drunomossie  Muir.  Tbe 
Prince  for  whom  they  suffered,  broken  down 
by  hardship,  poverty,  and  hopeless  for  the 
future,  fell  into  the  errors  and  vices  from  which 
bis  earlier  years  had  been  exempt,  and  in 
after  life  disappointed  the  promise  of  his 
yoath  and  the  expectations  of  his  devoted 
friends.  He  had  contracted  daring  his 
wanderings  the  habit  of  intemperance, 
which  became  painfully  strengthened  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  He  died  in  1788,  at 
Florence,  on  the  30th  of  January— a  day 
already  fatal  to  tbe  House  of  Stuart — with- 
out leaving  any  legitimate  descendants. 
His  only  brother,  Henry,  Cardinal  of  York, 
bad  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  fol- 
lowed Charles  Edward  to  the  tomb  in  1807. 
There  is  an  end  of  the  Stuarts.  Their 
expulsion  has  given  us  a  century  and  a-half 
of    freedom    from  priestly   arrogance  and 


arbitrary  power.  Enjoying  these  immunities, 
we  can  afford  a  generous  admiration  for  the 
virtues  of  individual  members  •  of  the  de- 
feated party.  Happy  it  is  for  us  that  we 
may  indulge  such  sentiments  with  safety. 
If  Lochiel,  in  all  the  dignity  of  his  romantic 
loyalty,  were  in  the  field  to-day  for  the  same 
cause,  the  friends  of  freedom  sbould  throw 
sentiment  behind  their  backs,  and  range 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  Cumberland. 
But  as  that  hard  necessity  can  no  longer 
arise,  the  friends  of  freedom  will  love  to  read 
of  the  Jacobite  chieftains,  just  as  in  an  age 
of  confirmed  Christianity,  the  best  divines 
take  most  delight  in  Pagan  literature.  Long 
may  we  feel  ourselves  sufficiently  secure  for 
such  enjoyments ;  and  distant  be  the  day 
when  any  sense  of  danger  shall  compel  us  to 
discard  from  our  list  of  heroes  the  Cameron 
and  the  "  gallant  Graeme." 


-»«• 
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WILLIAM     HAZLITT. 


The  general  impression  entertained  of 
Hazlitt  as  a  man,  has  been  largely  prejudi- 
cial to  the  credit  of  Hazlitt  as  a  writer.  His 
writings,  indeed,  are  themselves  unusually 
rife  witb  personal  characteristics ;  a  fact 
which,  while  to  those  who  thoroughly  relish 
bim,  it  is  valued  as  adding  a  specific  value 
to  the  literary  interest  inspired,  such  as  on  no 
account  they  would  miss,  but  rather  would 
see  increased  in  frequency  and  in  fulness, — 
on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who,  from  tra- 
ditionary distrust  or  dislike,  or  from  actual 
acquaintance  with  bis  essays,  regard  him  witb 
no  eye  of  sympathy,  and  no  feeling  of  admi- 
ration, is  an  objection  which  they  are  not 
slow  to  moot,  when  proffering  their  list  of 
exceptions  to  the  ruling  of  hU  more  friendly 
judges. 

1'hat  William  Hazlitt,  the  man,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  own  peace  of  mind,  healtb  of 
body,  and  weal  of  estate,  was  not  tbe  most 
prepossessing  of  mortals,  there  is  evidence  in 
plenty.  His  familiars  made  tbe  most^made 
the  best  of  him  ;  bat  bis  manners  often  tried 


I  them  sorely.  Strangers  he  was  almost 
jpager  to  repel,  and  with  very  general  and 
unequivocal  success.  Painfully  thin-skinned, 
morbidly  suspicious,  irritably  sensitive,  he 
staggered  those  who  knew  him  slightly  by  a 
seemingly  cynical  reserve,  and  those  who 
knew  him  well,  and  prized  him  sincerely,  by 
a  seemingly  capricious  distrust.  Even  tbat 
gentle  creature,  Charles  Lamb, — true  friend 
to  the  core — and  of  Hazlitt  an  almost  un- 
bounded admirer — even  he  was  impelled  to 
the  regretful  protest :  '*  What  hath  soured 
him,  and  made  him  to  suspect  his  friends  of' 
infidelity  towards  him,  when  there  was  no 
such  matter,  I  know  not.  I  stood  well  with 
him  for  fifteen  years  (the  proudest  of  my 

life) I   have     never    in    thought 

swerved  from  bim,  I  never  betrayed  him,  I 
never  slackened  in  my  admiration  of  him ;  I 
vi&s  the  same  to  him  (neither  better  nor 
worse)  though  be  could  not  see  it,  as  in  the 

days  when  he  thought  fit  to  trust  me 

I  wisb  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  world 
at  the  rate  he  does,  but  the  reoonciliation 
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mast  be  effected  by  himself,  and  I  despair 
of  living  to  see  that  day."*  Coleridge,  in  a 
letter  to  Wedgewood,  describing  Hazlitt  as 
a  "  thinking,  observant,  original  man,"  goes 
on  to  say :  **  His  manners  are  to  ninety-nine 
in  a  hundred  singularly  repulsive;  brow- 
hanging;  shoe-contemplnting — strange.  He 
is,  1  verily  believe,  kindlj-natured :  is  very 
fond  of,  attentive  to,  and  patient  with  chil- 
dren, but  he  is  jealous,  gloomy,  and  of  an 
irritable  pride."f  Haydon's  first  impressions 
of  his  future  collaborateur  are  recorded  with 
native  emphasis:  the  brothers  in  Art,  and 
co-mates  in  Art-criticism,  first  met  at  North- 
cotes  ;  and  HaydoQ*s  definition  of  Hazlitt  is, 
'*  singular  mixture  of  friend  and  fiend,  radical 
and  critic,  metaphysician,  poet,  and  painter, 
on  whose  word  no  one  could  rely,  on  whose 
heart  no  one  could  calculate,  and  some  of 
whose  deductions  he  himself  would  try  to 
explain  in  vain/'J  And  elsewhere :  "  What 
a  singular  compound  this  man  was  of  malice, 
candor,  cowardice,  genius,  purity,  vice, 
democracy,  and  conceit."§  Another  of  his 
acquaintances,  parodying  a  line  from  Wie- 
land's  Oberon,  has  said  of  Hazlitt,  that — 

His  eye  a  scowl  on  all  creation  beamed ; 

and  that  with  him  it  was  a  fundamental 
lemma  to  say.  Whatever  is,  is  wrong.  The 
same  writer  attributes  to  him  an  even  "  invet- 

con- 


erate  misanthropy,"  but  considers  it  was 
stitutional,"   and   exasperated  by  accidents 
of  life,  by  disappointments,  by  mortifications, 
by  insults,  and  still  more  by  his  "having  wil- 
fully placed  himself  in  collision  from  the  firslfi  inlthroes  and  travail  passing  strange, — was 


lately  bestowed  on  a  somewhat  kindred  na- 
ture in  another  land — '<  necessiteux,  fier, 
ulc6r6,  8^6chappant  du  milieu  de  ses  besog- 
nes  commandoes  en  tirades  61oquentes,  saisi 
frequemment  d*acces  de  violence  et  de  n^e, 
envieux,  misanthrope,  et  pourtant  gen^reux 
rar  retours."  Like  one  of  Shakspeare's 
sharp-spoken  gentles,  but  like  him  in  per- 
haps this  respect  alone,  he  owned 

-a  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 


Whose  edge  had  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still 

will'd 
It  should  none  spare  that  came  within  its  power. 

Like  Chamfort,  he  was  one  "  de  ceux  qui 
excellent  k  tircr  de  tout  Tamertume,  et  qui 
justifieraint  ce  vers : 

La  rose  a  des  poisons  qa*on  finit  par  troaver.*^ 

Yet  was  he  not  the  man  to  "  say  ditto  "  to 
one  of  Cbamfort's  maxims,  namely — Qui- 
conque  n'est  pas  misanthrope  k  quarante 
ans,  n*a  jamais  aim6  les  hommes."  Misan- 
thrope it  is  harsh,  and  unjust  to  call  William 
Hazlitt.  A  good  hater  he  was.  A  good 
hater  he  was  proud  to  be.  But  a  good  man- 
hater,  a  misanthrope  in  grammatical  truth 
and  in  hideous  natural  truth,  the  admired 
and  trusted  of  such  men  as  Lamb,  and  the 
Hunts,  and  Proctor,  and  Talfourd,  could  by 
no  strain  of  the  fancy  be.  A  deep  well  of 
feeling,  a  rare  and  perilous  sensibility  of 
heart,  underlay  the  frigid  strata  of  his  ordi- 
nary manner.  How  troublously  the  waters 
of  that  well  could  be  agitated,  how  agoniz- 
ingly that  sensibility  could  be  made  to  writhe 


with  all  the  interests  that  were  in  the  sun- 
shine of  this  world,  and  with  all  the  persons 
that  were  then  powerful  in  England."  To 
him  may  be  applied  the  descriptive  epithets 


*  Lamb>  letter  to  Southej,  in  the  London  Maaa- 
tine  of  1823.  •  ^ 

I  Cottle'd  Reminiscencefl  of  Coleridge. 

ITaylor^a  Memoirs  of  B.  R.  Hay  don. 

^In  illustration  of  the  last  quality,  "conceit/' 
Hcydon  mentions  that,  calling  one  day  on  Hazlitt, 
*he  found  him  arranging  his  hair  before  a  glass,  try- 
ing different  effects — and  that  he  begged  his  visit- 
or's advice  **  whether  he  should  show  his  forehead 
more  or  less.'*  If  all  Hazlitt's  intimates  had  been 
at  ready  to  put  on  record  such  traits  of  character— 
if  io  one-sided  a  story  can  be  considered  in  that 
Hpht — the  wonder  at  his  distrust  of  them,  as  though 
his  familiars  really  were  on  the  watch  for  his  halt- 
log,  would  abate  not  a  little.  Haydon  had  a  zest  for 
the  startling  in  effect;  and  effectually  startling  it 
ii  to  be  presented  to  Hazlitt  before  his  looking- 
glass,  studying  as  oritioallv  the  manipulations  of 
the  hair-bmah,  as  he  would  those  of  the  paint-brush 
when  toilet  hours  were  over. 


^oved  by  that  painful  revelation  of  a  dis- 
eased inner  life,  the  Liber  AmorU;  a  book, 
says  Mr.  de  Quincey,  **  which  was  universal- 
ly laughed  at,  but  which,  in  one  view  of  it, 
greatly  raised  him  in  my  opinion,  by  showing 
him  to  be  capable  of  stronger  and  more  agi- 
tating passions  than  I  believed  to  be  within 
the  range  of  his  nature.'**    **  Of  all  the  histo- 

*  During  the  time  of  this  infatuated  attachment, 
Hazlitt,  his  own  '*  Modem  Pygmalion,**  is  said  to 
have  gone  up  and  down  London,  raving  about  the 
unworthy  object  of  his  passion.  Here  was  the  part 
of  his  conduct  which,  Mr.  de  Quincey  avows,  ex- 
torted from  him  some  sympathy  and  honor :  that 
Hazlitt  would  talk  of  nothing  else ;  that  his  eternal 

question  was,  "  Hare  you  heard  of  Miss 1"  and 

that,  to  the  moat  indifferent  stranger,  he  would 
hurry  into  a  rapturous  account  of  her  beuauty. 
"  For  this  he  was  abundantly  laughed  at.  And, 
as  he  could  not  fail  to  know  this — (for  the 
original  vice  of  his  character  was  dark,  side-long 
suspicion,  want  of  noble  confidence  in  the  nobilities 
of  human  nature,  faith  too' infirm  in  what  waa  good 
and  great) — ^this  being  bo,-I  do  wiafntain  that  a  paa- 
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ries  I  have  read,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  '*  of  the 
aberrations  of  human  passion,  nothing  ever 
80  struck  me  with  a  sort  of  amazed  and  pain- 
ful pity  as  Hazlitt*s  '  Liber  Amoris.'  The 
man  was  in  love  with  a  servant  girl,*  who  in 
the  eyes  of  others  possessed  no  particular 
charms  of  mind  or  person,  yet  did  the  mighty 
love  of  this  strong,  masculine  and  gifted 
being,  lift  her  into  a  sort  of  goddess-ship ; 
and  make  his  idolatry  in  its  intense  earnest- 
ness and  reality  assume  something  of  the 
sublimity  of  an  act  of  faith,  and  in  its  express- 
ion take  a  flight  equal  to  anything  that 
poetry  or  6ction  has  left  U8."f  Pity  that  the 
strength  thus  exhibited  should  be  of  a  kind 
80  distorted,  gnarled,  knotted,  and  deformed. 
Something  of  the  same  wrong-headed  fer- 
vor marked  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  Uazlitt 
towards  public  and  historical  celebrities.  His 
hatred  of  Burke  was  as  bitter,  as  his  craze 
for  Napoleon  was  unbounded.  Him,  as  it 
has  been  said  of  Balzac,  who  also  "  admirait 
tant  Napoleon/' — him,  democrat  as  he  was, 
despot-denouncer  as  he  was,  **  ce  grand  ex- 
emple,  transpose  et  reflechi  dans  la  litt6ra- 
ture,  ebloussait  comme  il  en  a  ^bloui  tant 
d'autres  *' — though  of  these  ^<  tant  d*autres," 
few  indeed  in  so  peculiar  and  exceptional!  a 

■ioD,  capable  of  stifling  and  (ranacending  what 
was  BO  prominent  in  bis  own  nature,  was,  and 
must  have  been  (however  erroneously  planted) 
a  noble  affection,  and  loetifyiog  that  ay  m  pa  thy 
which  I  to  cordially  yielded  him.  I  must  reverence 
the  man,  be  he  what  he  may  otherwise,  who  shows 
himself  capable  of  profound  love.''  And  again  :  "  In 
his  book,  ne,  in  a  maiiner,  *  whistles  her  down  the 
wind ;'  notwithstanding  that,  even  at  that  time, 
her  '  jeases '  were  yet  his  *  heart-strings.'  There  is, 
in  the  last  apostrophe  to  her — '  Poor  weed  V — 
■omethiog  which,  though  bitter  and  contemptuous, 
is  yet  tender  and  gentle ;  and,  even  from  the  book, 
but  much  more  from  the  affair  itself,  as  then  re- 
ported with  aJl  its  accessory  circumstances^  some- 
thioff  which  redeemed  Ilazlitt  from  the  reproach 
(which  till  then  he  bore)  of  being  open  to  no  grand 
or  profound  enthusiasm — no  overmastering  passion. 
Bat  now  he  showed  indeed  '  the  nympholepsy  of 
some  fond  despair.' " — De  Quinokt's  Recollections 
^  Charles  Lamb.  No.  II.  (Autobiography  of  an 
English  Opium-eater.) 

*For  a  full  and  more  accurate  account  of  the 
matter,  see  the  Opium-eater's  paper  just  quoted,  or 
Mr.  Patmore's  ^^My  Friends  and  Acquaintance," 
recently  published. 

J  Mrs.  Jameson ^s  Commonplace  Book. 
"  As  for  Uazlitt,'^  says  Hay  don,  "it  is  not  to  be 
believed  how  the  destruction  of  Napoleon  affected 
him ;  he  teemed  prostrated  in  mind  and  body, 
he  walked  about^  unwashed,  unshaved,  hardly 
sober  by  day,  and  always  intoxicated  by  night, 
literally,  without  exaggeration,  for  weeks  ;  until  at 
length,  wakening  as  it  were  from  his  stupor,  he  at 
once  left  off  all  stimulating  liquors,  and  never 
.touched  them  after." — Autobiog.  of  B,  R.  Haydon, 
Hazlitt's  renunciation  of  strong  liquors,  here  re- 
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degree.  It  is  said  that  Hazlitt  once  exclaim- 
ed, on  reading  in  Blackwood  a  lofty  panegy- 
ric upon  Napoleon :  "  That's  fine,  that's 
noble!  1*11  forgive  the  fellows  all  they've 
said  of  me."  What  BlacJcwoody  however, 
and  the  Quarterly  said  of  him,  he  never 
could  forgive  or  forget ;  Lockhart's  and  Wil- 
son's attacks  on  him  as  the  worst  type  of  the 
Cockney,  Gifibrd*s  abuse  of  him  as  the  arch- 
specimen  of  the  Schlangwhanger,  rankled  and 
festered  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  Upon  them 
he  retorted  with  a  rancor  painful  to  him- 
self and  his  friends,  rather  than  to  them. 
A  few  young  advocates,  briefless  and  agog 
for  mischief,  in  the  Parliament-house  at  Edin- 
burgh, made  the  very  name  of  Scotland  to 
stink  in  his  nostrils.  He  said  of  the  Scotch, 
in  his  essay  "  On  the  Scotch  Character," 
"  Their  impudence  is  extreme,  their  malice 
is  cold-blooded,  covert,  crawling,  deliberate, 
without  the  frailty  or  excuse  of  passion. 
They  club  their  vices  and  their  venality  to- 
gether, and  by  the  help  of  both  united  are 
invincible.  The  choice  spirits  who  have 
lately  figured  in  a  much-talked- of  publication, 
. ...  in  their  '  pious  orgies '  resemble  a  troop 
of  Yahoos,  or  a  herd  of  Satyrs — '  and  with 
their  homed  feet  they  beat  the  ground !'  " 
And  elsewhere,  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewers : 
'*  Twice  has  the  iron  entered  my  soul.  Twice 
have  the  dastard,  vaunting,  venal  crew  gone 
over  it.  .  .  .  By  Heavens  1  I  think  I'll  en- 
dure it  no  longer."  All  this  was  sport  to 
them  •  (saying  Ha,  ha,  so  would  we  have 
it!),  but  death,  and  an  ignominious  death 
to  him. 

Ma  guarda  e  passa.  Turn  we  to  a  brief 
reviewal  of  Hazlitt's  literary  ventures — not 
attempting  a  methodical  examination  of  his 
writings  in  general,  or  of  any  one  work  in 
particular ;  but  chatting,  in  desultory,  slip- 
shod, easy-chair  causerie  fashion,  about  them 
and  about  them.  And  such,  we  give  fair 
warning,  is  like  to  be  the  style  of  this  series, 
cap-a-pie. 

While  he  was  yet  a  boy-student  at  the 


ferred  to,  is  an  honorable  proof  of  his  energy  of 
self-restraint.  At  one  time  be  indulged  pernicious- 
ly in  them ;  but  finding  that  mind  as  well  as  body 
was  likely  to  suffer,  he  resoWed  upon  a  course  of 
total  abstinence  from  wine  and  spirits,  and  main- 
tained it  unbroken  for  the  sixteen  remaining  years 
of  his  life.  In  tea,  however,  he  sought  a  stimulat- 
ing substitute ;  tea,  so  strong,  that  'tis  almost  a 
mystery  what  room  was  left  for  the  water,  that 
necessary  co-efficient  in  the  cup  that  cheers  but  not 
inebriates.  Had  Cowper  tasted  Hazlitt^s  treble  X 
distillation,  instead  of  Mrs.  Unwin*s  mUd,  harmless 
mixture,  he  might  have  hesitated  in  hia  definition 
of  a  cup  of  tea,  and  gone  home  quasi- e6rtii«. 
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L^nitarian  College,  Hackney,  he  began  to  give 
hh  mind  to  metaphysics,  and  to  methodize 
his  researches  in  mental  philosophy  into  such 
a  system  as  might  look  well  on  paper  and  in 
penmanship  of  his  own.  The  result  he  for- 
warded to  his  father,  in  the  shape  of  prelimi- 
nary Essays — none  of  which  are  extant.  A 
maturer  essay  found,  and  still  finds,  readers ; 
that,  namely,  on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Action, — composed  in  a  style  which  Talfourd 
calls  as  dry  and  hard  as  a  mathematical  de- 
monstration. There  is,  however,  one  burst 
(and  only  one)  of  **  enthusiastic  recollection," 
that  Southey  said  at  the  time  was  something 
between  the  manner  of  Milton's  prose- works 
and  Jeremy  Taylor.  This  little  treatise,  and 
another,  of  polemical  tone,  "  Against  the 
Hartleian  Theory,"  can,  at  the  best,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  living  metaphy- 
sician, be  received  only  as  evidences  of  in- 
genuity and  a  natural  turn  for  philosophizing 
— but  are  satisfactory  proofs  that  Hazlitt  was 
without  any  systematic  education  or  regular 
course  of  reading  in  philosophy.  **  And, 
whatever  gleams  of  wandering  truth  might 
flash  at  times  upon  his  mind,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  every  random  impulse;  had  no 
principles  upon  any  subject ;  was  eminently 
one-sided ;  and  viewed  all  things  under  the 
angle  which  chance  circumstances  presented, 
never  from  a  central  station."  Of  his  sub- 
sequent contributions  to  the  same  department 
of  thought,  the  essay  "On  Liberty  and 
Necessity  "  is  noticeable  on  several  grounds ; 
one  of  them,  the  honor  due  it  emphatically 
awards  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  his  treatise 
on  the  Will — a  work  which  has  suflfcred  in 
general  repute,  from  the  particular  fact — ac- 
cidental not  essential — that  the  author  was 
theologically  a  Calvinist ;  but  which,  in  spite 
of  that  fact,  or  rather  independently  of  it,  is 
pronounced  by  Hazlitt  to  be  one  of  the  most 
closely  reasoned,  elaborate,  serious,  acute, 
and  sensible,  among  modern  productions. 
The  lectures  on  Hobbes  and  Locke  present 
nothing  new  or  striking  of  the  lecturer  s  own  ; 
if  they  may  be  thought  to  disparage  the  force 
and  originality  of  the  latter  philosopher,  the 
balance  is  carried  over  to  tho  credit  of  the 
former,  in  whose  praise  the  critic  descants 
with  admiring  sympathy.  In  the  class  of 
essays  which  discuss,  as  it  were,  abstracted 
views  of  our  nature — the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  tendencies  and  anomalies  of  poor  hu- 
manity— its  normal  functions,  and  its  conven- 
tional excrescences — may  be  named  that  on 
•*  Self-Love,"*  directed  against  the  school  of 

*  S«e  also  the  Dialogue  on  Selt-Love  and  Benevo- 
lenoe,  in  Sketches  and  JStfai/8,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  1839. 


Helvetius ;  that  "  On  the  Feeling  of  Immor 
tality  in  Youth,"  a  season  when  death  and 
old  age  are  words  without  a  Dieaiiing.  a  fic- 
tion with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do^  nd 
when  we  are  too  much  dazsled  by  the  gor- 
geousness  and  novelty  of  the  bright  wtking 
dreams  about  us  to  discern  the  dim  ibiidow 
lingering  for  us  in  the  distance, — '*]ikean» 
tic  at  a  fair,  we  are  full  of  amazement  sad 
rapture,  and  have  no  thought  of  going  hom^ 
or  that  it  will  soon  be  night  ;'*  that*  agu^ 
pitched  in  the  same  key,  on  the  **Lofeof 
Life,"  which  teaches  that  we  nurse  our  ezkU 
ence  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  according 
to  the  pain  it  has  cost  us ; — that  on  ^  The 
Past  and  Future,"  and  others  similarly  in- 
vested with  an  extrinsic  interest,  derived 'from 
the  egotism  of  the  writer,  which  pervadei 
and  colors  them — a  writer  with  an  idusja- 
crasy  worth  the  studying,  and  frankly  exposed 
(though  without  morbid  motive,  or  arrwff 
jyenske)  for  the  avail  of  the  studious. 

When  his  theme  is  some  point  of  moden 
manners,  to  be  treated  in  the  style  of  Addi- 
son and  Steele,  he  is  not  always,  perhaps  veij 
seldom,  successful.  He  lacks  the  grace  and 
bonhomie  which  the  best  essayists  in  thii 
oetire  have  accustomed  us  to  look  for ;  he  ii 
not  playful  in  his  satire,  not  genial  in  hit 
laughter,  not  fluent  in  his  mode  of  indictment, 
— in  a  word,  he  is  usually,  on  such  occasiou» 
ill  at  ease,  and  seems  to  be  cudgelling  his  owa 
brains  as  well  as  the  proposed  victim's  back. 
He  has  essayed  **  Footmen,"*  clustering, 
fluttering,  and  lounging  behind  the  coronet- 
coach  ot  beauty  ;  *'  Londoners  and  Country 
People,^'  with  the  pathology  of  the  Cockney; 
"Nicknames,*'  which,  he  bays,  for  the  most 
part,  govern  the  world,  and  act  by  mechani- 
cal s)  mpathy  on  the  nerves  of  society ;  "  The 
Look  of  a  Gentleman,*'  decided  to  consist  in 
a  habitual  self-possession ;  the  '*  ConversaUon 
of  Lords;"  the  "Letter-Bell;"  the  "Indian 
Jugglers;"  "The  Fight;"  "Will-making," 
&c.  Palpable  enough  is  the  inferiority  of  his 
efforts  (for  efforts  they  generally  are,  or, 
which  to  the  reader  is  the  same  thing,  teem) 
in  this  playful  mood  of  gossip  and  good-fel- 
lowship, to  the  cheery  flow  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
so  thoroughly  in  his  element  at  these  labors 
of  love — as  most  will  allow  who  have  turned 
from  the  one  causeur  to  the  other,  in  their  co- 
session  at  the  •'  Round  Table." 

A  prominent  place  should  be  accorded  to 


*  Thoec  who  have  read  Mr.  Patmore'a  Remini*- 
cenceB,  will  appreciate  the  peculiarity  of  Hailitt's 
horror  of  liveried  flunkies,  "  ileek  and  wantoD, 
saucy  and  supple." 
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8ach  essays,  often  gems  in  their  way,  and  in  | 
writing  which  Hazlitt  took  evident  and  un- 
forced pleasure,  as  those  on  Reason  and  Im- 
agination— with  its  hearty  protest  in  limine 
against  people  who  have  no  notion  of  imy  thing 
but  generalities,  and  forms,  and  naked  pro- 
positions, and  who,  if  vou  proceed  to  add 
color  or  relief  from  individuality,  demur  to 
the  use  of  rhetoric  as  an  illogical  thing ;  on 
Taste — simply  de6ned  as  sensibility  to  the 
different  degrees  and  kinds  of  excellence  in 
the  works  of  Nature  or  Art — the  power  of 
being  properly  affected  by  the  achievements 
of  genius — mere  sensibility  not  being  true 
taste,  though  sensibility  to  real  excellence  is ; 
— on  the  question,  Whether  Genius  is  con- 
scious of  its  powers  ? — on  Genius  and  Com- 
mon Sense — on  Paradox  and  Common-Place. 
According  to  Mr.  Patmore,  Hazlitt  would 
write  one  of  the  deepest  and  best  of  these 
droppings  of  "  Table-Talk."  or  "  Round  Ta- 
ble *'  discourses,  or  *'  Plain  Speaker  "  deliv- 
erances, in  two  or  three  sittings ;  about  a 
week  being  his  average  time  for  finishing  ofif 
a  long  and  brilliant  article  for  the  Edinburgh 
JReview,  More  than  once,  nevertheless,  Haz- 
litt has  expressed  his  contempt  for  speed  in 
composition,  and  fecundity  of  production ; 
but  when  he  was  writing  to  live,  from  hand  to 
mouth ;  and  he  wanted  his  evenings  clear 
from  that  dingy  little  coflee-room  of  the 
Southampton  Arms,  where,  if  he  had  accom- 
plished an  article  long  and  showy,  he  might 
have  had  a  debauch  of  pheasant  or  partridges 
— or,  if  only  short  and  flimsy,  make  the  best 
of  *'a  pound  or  so*'*  of  rump-steak,  and 
apple-tart. 

Of  a  less  abstract  and  philosophical,  and 
of  a  more  popular  and  practical  kind,  are  the 
very  numerous  and  highly  miscellaneous 
sketches,  of  which  may  be  named,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  class  in  general,  those  on 
"  People  of  Sense  " — the  self-conceited  wise, 
some  of  whom  would  pull  down  Stonehenge 
to  build  pig-sties,  and  convert  Westminster 
Abbey  into  a  central  House  of  Correction ; 
on  '*  Respectable  People  " — the  respectabili- 
ty consisting,  as  words  go,  and  the  world 
goe^  in  a  man's  situation  and  success  in  life, 
not  in  his  character  or  conduct ;  on  '*  Preju- 
dice," on  "Knowledge  of  the  World,"  on 
•'  Fashion,"  on  •*  People  with  one  Idea,"  on 
**  Vulgarity  and  Aflfectation,"  on  the  **  Want 
of  Money."  The  essayist's  political  papers 
we  are  fain  to  pass  over  with  a  non  nobis. 
If  they  are  clever,  they  are  very  crabbed, 
very  splenetic,  and  even  to  radicals  very  un- 

•  P.  G.  Patmore. 
VOL.  XXXV.— KO.  IIL 


satisfactory ;  indeed,  if  a  demagogue,  Hazlitt 
had  a  sorry  respect  for  the  demos.  His  con- 
tempt for  the  demos  was,  in  sooth,  only  sec- 
ond to  his  hatred  of  the  tyrannos.  Let  our 
view  of  him  as  Critic  be  taken  on  less  hostile 
territory. 

Hazlitt*B  own  motto,  deliberately  selected 
and  prominently  expressed,  was — '*  For  I  am 
nothmg  if  not  critical."  That  he  was  a 
Critic,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  considers  his  pecu- 
liar predominant  distinction,  and  claims  for 
him  the  critical  faculty  in  its  noblest  degree 
— not  the  mechanical  work  of  squaring  and 
measuring  out  his  judgments  by  the  '*  pedan- 
tries of  dry  and  lifeless  propositions'* — but 
inspired  by  a  taste  that  was  not  the  "  crea- 
ture of  schools  and  canons,"  but  "  begotten  , 
of  Enthusiasm  by  Thought."*  And  like  his 
friend  Joseph  Fawcett  (**the  person,"  says 
he,  "  of  the  most  refined  and  least  contracted 
taste  I  ever  knew  "),  he  had  a  critical  relish 
for  widely  diverse -styles,  and  gave  a  welcome 
to  "  all  sorts,  provided  they  were  the  best  of 
their  kind."  He  rated  Lamb  for  sticking  so 
tenaciously  to  one  book-shelf,  and  Coleridge 
for  always  preferring  the  unknown  to  the 
known,  and  Wordsworth  for  allowing  no  ex- 
cellences to  Dryden  and  Pope,  because  they 
had  been  supposed  to  have  all  the  possible 
excellences  of  poetry.  Preferences  of  his 
own  he  had,  and  strong  ones, — especially  in 
favor  of  old  authors ;  but  the  range  of  his 
sympathies  was  wide  enough  to  include  Rous- 
seau as  well  as  Bacon,  Goethe  as  well  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Schiller  together  with  Hej- 
wood,  Scott  with  Richardson,  St.  Pierre  and 
Godwin,  Congreve  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  Mon- 
taigne and  Milton,  Shakspeare  and  Sheridan, 
Addison  and  Burke,  Moli^re  and  Mackenzie, 
Hobbes  and  Cervantes,  Wordsworth  and  Vol- 
taire. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Elizabethan  Literature 
exemplify  at  once  the  leaning  Hazlitt  had  to- 
wards olden  authorship,  and  the  independent, 
discriminating  spirit  with  which  he  meted  out 
their  dues,  to  the  different  worthies  of  a  ven- 


*  '*  He  felt  intenaely ; — he  imbaed — ^he  saturated 
himself  with  the  genios  he  examined ;  it  became  a 
part  of  him,  and  he  reproduced  it  in  Bcience.  He 
took  in  pieces  the  work  he  surveyed,  and  recon- 
structed the  fabric  in  order  to  show  the  process  by 
which  it  had  been  bnilt  His  eritioisms  are  there- 
fore eminentlv  soientifie;  to  use  his  own  ezpreesioD, 
his  '  art  lifts  the  veil  from  nature.'  It  was  the  won- 
derful subtlety  with  which  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  intentions  of  the  author,  which  enabled  him  not 
only  to  appreciate  in  his  own  person,  bat  to  make 
the  world  appreciate,  the  effect  those  intentions  had 
produced.*' — Sib  E.  B.  Ltiton  :  Some  ThcntghU  Q% 
the  Qtnius  of  WiUUm  ffatlUt. 
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erated  epoch.  He  loved  the  time  and  the 
men.  But  he  loved  them  not  with  an  undis- 
tioguishing  passion.  In  each  case  he  could 
give  a  reason  for  the  love  that  was  in  him, 
and  show  cause  why  it  was  more  or  less. 
Accordingly,  the  most  effective  and  remunera- 
tive portions  of  this  series  are  probably  those 
in  which  he  sets  forth  objections,  or  points 
out  demerits,  in  the  instance  of  particular  au- 
thors, usually  admired  without  stint  by  thor- 
ough-bred Elizabethans :  upon  these  portions 
he  bestows  more  abundant  pains,  and  as  a 
critic  is  thus  seen  to  more  advantage  than 
where  he  sails  with  the  stream,  in  compara- 
tively vague  and  indolent  acquiescence. 
Whether  he  convinces  us,  in  such  cases,  or 
not,  he  then  and  there  best  approves  himself 
capable  of  thought,  analytical  skill,  and  vigor- 
ous expression.  His  appraisement  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  is  evidence  of  this — espe- 
cially in  his  strictures  on  their  tampering 
with  morality,  like  an  experiment  tried  in 
corpore  vili  ;  and  so  is  his  estimate  of  Ford,  to 
be  read  per  contra  along  with  Lamb's  ;  and, 

Xin,  the  abating  process  he  maliciously  ap- 
s  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  that  '*  complete 
mtellectual  coxcomb  " — and,  with  more  of 
sympathy,  however,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
in  whose  sublimity  he  but  recognizes  the 
*'  sublime  of  indifference." 

The  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets  are 
prefaced  by  a  glowing  discourse  on  poetry  in 
general — as  the  universal  langUHge  which  the 
heart  holds  with  nature  ana  itself,  existing 
wherever  there  is  a  sense  of  power,  or  beauty, 
or  harmony — its  materials  lying  deeper  than 
those  of  that  "  grave  study,"  History,  for  it 
is  no  mere  branch  of  authorship,  but  the  very 
*'  stuff  of  which  our  life  is  made  '* — the  fine 
particle  within  us,  that  expands,  rarefies,  re- 
fines, raises  our  whole  being,  without  which 
••  man's  life  is  poor  as  beast's."  If  poetry, 
says  Hazlilt,  is  a  dream,  th^  business  of  life 
is  much  the  same  :  if  it  is  a  fiction,  made  up 
of  what  we  wish  things  to  be,  and  fancy  that 
ihey  are,  because  we  wish  them  so,  there  is 
yet  no  other,  no  better  reality.  This  dis- 
course is  richly  starred  with  golden  glories 
from  the  poets  of  imagination  all  compact ; 
it  scornfully  repudiates  the  noiion  of  reducing 
the  language  of  poetry  to  the  standard  of 
common  sense  and  reason,  according  to  the 
Tile  accommodation  theory .  of  •*  frigid  and 
pedantic  critics ;"  it  foresees  in  the  necessary 
advances  of  civilization  a  blight  on  the  spirit 
of  song  ('*  there  can  never  be  another  Jacob's 
dream.  Since  that  time  the  heavens  have 
gone  farther  off,  and  grown  astronomical ")  ; 
It  touches  on  the  philosophy  of  rhythm  and 


rhyme;  and  it  comments  on  four  of  the 
world's  **  principal  works  of  poetry  " — Ho- 
mer, in  whom  is  predominant  the  principle  of 
action  or  life, — the  Bible,  instinct  with  the 
principle  of  faith  and  the  idea  of  Providence, 
— Dante,  a  personification  of  blind  will, — and 
Ossian,  representing  the  decay  of  life,  and  the 
legend  of  the  world,  living  only  in  the  recol- 
lection and  regret  of  the  past,  and  giving  us 
more  entirely  than  all  other  poet«,  the  sense 
of  privation,  the  loss  of  all  things,  of  friends, 
of  good  name,  of  country,  and  even  of  God.* 
Then  Chaucer  and  Spenser  are  introduced, 
compared,  and  contrasted ;  both  equally  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  and  mixing  equally  in 
the  great  world,  but  the  latter  showing  a 
poetical  temperament  as  effeminate  as  Chau- 
cer's was  stem  and  masculine — Spenser  de- 
lighting in  luxurious  enjoyment,  Chaucer  in 
severe  activity  of  mind — Spenser  the  most 
romantic  and  visionary,  Chaucer  the  most 
practical  of  all  the  poets,  the  most  a  man  of 
business  and  of  the  world.  Of  Chaucer  it  is 
happily  said,  that  if  he  is  prolix,  it  is  from  the 
number  of  points  on  which  he  touches,  with- 
out being  diOFuse  on  any  one ;  and  is  some- 
times tedious  from  the  fidelity  with  which  be 
adheres  to  his  subjects,  as  other  writers  are 
from  the  frequency  of  their  digressions  from 
it.  '*  The  chain  of  his  story  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  fine  links,  closely  connected  to- 
gether, and  riveted  by  a  single  blow."  And 
his  muse,  no  "  blabbing  gossip  of  the  air," 
fluent  and  redundant,  is  finely  likened  to  a 
stammerer,  or  a  dumb  person,  that  having 
just  found  the  use  of  speech,  crowds  many 
things  together  with  eager  haste,  with  anxious 
pnuses,  and  fond  repetitions,  to  prevent  mis- 
takes. Spenser's  strength,  again,  is  well  de- 
fined to  be  a  strength  not  of  will  or  action,  of 
bone  and  muscle,  of  aught  that  is  coarse  and 
palpable — but  the  vis  derived  from  a  charac- 
ter of  vaslness  and  sublimity,  seen  through  a 
visionary  medium,  and  blended  with  the  ap- 
palling associations  of  preternatural  agency.f 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  follow : — Sbakspeare, 
**  all  that  others  were,  or  that  they  could  be- 
come " — having  only  to  think  of  anything  in 
order  to  become  that  thing,  with  all  th«  cir- 
cumstances belonging  to  it — in  the  world  of 
whose  imagination  everything  has  a  life,  and 

*  *'  The  feeling  of  oheerlesB  desolation,  of  the  loa* 
of  the  pith  and  sap  of  existence,  of  the  annihilation 
of  the  substance,  and  the  incorporating  the  shadow 
of  all  things  as  in  a  mock-embrace,  is  here  perfect" 
— Lecture  L 

t  The  description  of  the  Cave  of  Mammon,  the 
"grisly  house  of  Plutus,"  is  referred  to,  as  unrival- 
led for  the  portentous  maesivenese  of  the  form?,  the 
splendid  chiaroscuro,  and  shadowy  horror. 
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place,  and  being  of    its  own ; — Milton,  de- 
voting liimself  with  the  same  sense  of  duty  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  genius,  as  he  did  to  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  or  the  cause  of  liberty — 
writing  not  from  casual  impulsa^  bat  after 
severe  and  searching  self-appraisal — laboring 
always,  and  almost  always  succeeding — striv- 
ing hard  to  say  the  finest  things  in  the  world, 
and  saying  them — the    sound  of   bis  lines 
moulded  into  the  expression  of  the  sentiment, 
almost  of  the  very  image.     Dryden  is  some- 
what carelessly  treated.  Pope  more  honorably 
and  inquiringly ;  Butler's  fault  is  justly  said 
to  be,  not  too  much  wit,  but  an  inadequate 
proportion  of  other  things;  to  Thomson  is  doled 
out  no  chary  modicum  of  praise,  for  his  power 
of  transferring,  fresh  and  unimpaired  to  the 
imagination  of  his  readers,  the  vivid  impress- 
ion made  by  views  of  nature  on  his  own,  and 
for  the  power  of  moving  and  infusing  the 
warmth  of  his  own  mind  into  that  of  the  reader, 
— while  Cow  per  is  described  as  looking  at 
nature  over  his  clipped  hedges,  and  from  his 
well-swept  garden  walks  ;  Swift  is  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  sensible,  and  yet  most 
nonsensical  of  the  poets,  than  whom  (Swift^ 
no  man  has  written  more  "  lack-a-daisical» 
slip-shod,  tedious,  trifling,  foolish,  fantastical 
verses,  which  are  so  little  an  imputation  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  writer," — but  whose  bit- 
ter genius  was  his  spleen,  and   whose  other 
faculties  were  sharpened  by  the  biting  acri- 
mony of  his  temper ;  Collins — the  only  one 
of  the  minor  poets  of  whom,  if  he  had  lived, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  might  not  have  done 
the  greatest  things,  and  whose  Ode  on  the 
Poetical  Character  is  encrusted  in  a  '*  honeyed 
paste  of  poetic  diction,  like  the  candied  coat 
of  the  auricola  ;*'  Gray,  penning  lyrics  in  a 
kind  of  methodical  borrowed  frenzy,  yet  ever 
turning  a  trembling,  watchful  ear  to  the  still 
sad  music  of  humanity  ;  Shenstone,  a  finished 
literary  coquette ;  Chatterton,  not  extraordi- 
nary for  power  of  genius,*  but  only  for  pre- 
cocity ;  Burns,  holding  plough  or  pen  with 
the  same  firm  manly  grasp — as  much  of  a 
man,  though  not  a  twentieth  part  as  much  of 
a  poet,  as  Shakspeare  ;  Rogers,  elegant  but 
feeble,  enwrapping  obvious    thoughts   in  a 
cover  of  fine  words,  and  refining  and  fritter- 
ing away  his  meaning  into  an  appearance  of 
the  most  evanescent  brilliancy  and  tremulous 
imbecility;  Campbell,  tutu9  nimius^  timidus- 

•  "  Nor  do  I  believe  he  would  have  written  bet- 
ter had  he  lived.     He  knew  this  bimeelf,  or  he 

would  have  lived He  had  done  his  best ;  and, 

like  another  Empedoclee,  threw  himself  into  ^tna, 
to  ensure  immortality.  The  braxen  slippers  alone 
remain  r' — Lecture  VII 


que  procellarum,  starving  his  genius  to  death 
from  a  needless  apprehension  of  a  plethora ; 
.  Moore,  on  the  other  hand,  faulty  from  mere 
exuberance  of  involuntary  power,  oppressive 
by  his  very  facility  and  levity,  exhausting  at- 
tention by  being  inexhaustible,  and  cloying 
by  variety  itself;  Byron,  whose  ''indignant 
apophthegms  are  like  oracles  of  misanthropy," 
but  uniting  beauty  with  strength,  and  ten- 
derness sometimes  with  the  frenzy  of  de- 
spair ;  Scott,  picturesque  and  vivid,  but  with- 
out moral  force ;  Wordsworth,  the  poet  of 
pure  sentiment,  opening  a  deeper  vein  of 
thought  and  feeling  than  any  modern  bard — 
wholly  deficient  in  all  the  machinery  of 
poetry,  but  giving  forth,  with  inconceivable 
beauty,  perfect  originalicy,  and  pathos,  the 
fine  tones  of  thought,  drawn  from  his  own 
mind  bv  accident  or  nature,  like  the  sounds 
drawn  from  the  ^olian  harp  by  the  wander- 
ing gale.  We  here  pause  not,  en  passant,  to 
question,  to  dissent,  or  to  applaud. 

The  **  Spirit  of  the  Age"  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  and  most  generally  relished  of 
Hazlitt's  works.  Freely  and  without  respect 
of  persons  he  there  canvasses  his  contempo- 
raries, literary  and  political ;  takes  their  mea- 
sure, and  reports  it  without  fear  or  favor ; 
nothing  extenuates,  where  they  have  bad  or 
weak  points,  and  sets  down  a  good  deal 
in  malice,  whether  they  have  or  not.  Here 
his  keenness  of  scrutiny,  his  talent  for  por- 
traiture, (which  looks  so  ^*  like,"  that  one 
disregards  the  exaggeration,  the  frequent  dis- 
tortion, the  heightened  coloring),  his  skill  in 
comparative  anatomy,  his  biting  ridicule,  his 
enthusiasm  of  admiration  and  of  hate,  the 
peculiarities  of  his  style,  sharply  sententious, 
eagerly  iterative, — are  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. A  procession  stalks  before  us,  of 
peers  and  poets,  preachers  and  politicians ; 
and  the  cicerone  calls  them  all  by  name  so 
familiarly,  and  describes  their  natures  and 
their  arts  so  vivaciously,  that  we  cannot  choose 
but  see  them  out  to  a  man,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  manner  of  appraising  them. 
There  is  the  detested  if  not  dreaded  Gifford, 
"a  retainer  to  the  Muses,  a  doorkeepei  to 
learning,  a  lackey  in  the  state," — Wilberforce, 
'^  anxious  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  without 
hurting  himself  or  his  fair  fame," — Bentharo, 
*'  meditating  the  coming  age,"  and  Lamb, 
**  ever  turning  pensive  to  the  past," — Eldon 
plods  on  through  the  street,  with  the  best 
natured  face  in  the  world,  and  an  umbrella  un- 
der his  arm,  his  only  fault  the  inability  to  say 
I^ay  to  power, — Byron  is  seen  making  man 
after  his  own  image,  woman  after  his  own 
heart, — Wordsworth,  reading  his  own  poetry^ 
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while  at  favorite  passages  his  eye  beams  with 
preternatural  lustre — Moore  converts  the  wild 
harp  of  Erin  into  a  musical  snuff-box, — God-- 
win  strives,  in  vain,  to  pass  the  Arctic  Circle 
of  mora]  science,  and  its  Frozen  Regions, 
where  the  understanding  is  no  longer  warmed 
by  the  affections,  nor  fanned  by  the  breeze  of 
fancy, — Coleridge's  fauclties  are  watched  gos- 
sipping  away  their  time,  and  gadding  about 
from  house  to  house, — Brougham  screams 
wilh  high  **  unmitigated  voice," — Jeffrey 
writes  like  "  one  accustomed  to  public  speak- 
ing,"— Southey,  with  •*  peaked  austerity  of 
countenance,"  sits  **  upright  in  his  chair," 
turning  from  reading  to  writing,  by  a  stop- 
watch,— Scott  issues  what  is  *'  almost  like  a 
new  edition  of  human  nature,"  as  the  "  only 
amanuensis  of  truth  and  history," — and  Chal- 
mers is  seen,  in  "  prophetic  fury  in  the  pul- 
pit," like  Balfour  of  Barley  in  his  cave,  when 
he  contended  with  the  imaginary  Satan,  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  and  the  cold  moisture  run- 
ning down  his  face.  The  "Spirit  of  the 
Age"  is  the  best  voucher  for  Coleridge's 
description  of  its  writer,  long  years  before  it 
was  written,  as  a  "  thinking,  observant,  origi- 
nal man ;  of  great  power  as  a  painter  of  char- 
acter-portraits," and  skilled  to  '*  send  well- 
feathered  thoughts  straightforward  to  the 
mark  with  the  twang  of  the  bowstring."  It 
abounds  with  proofs  of  these  straightforward 
missives,  with  echoes  of  the  twang,  and  with 
sometimes  easternly  killing  marks,  of  the  bow- 
string. 

The  **  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays" 
is  a  text-book  with  Shakspearian  students. 
It  is  a  vade  meeum  with  all  who  would  grad- 
uate in  the  university  of  that  myriad-mind ; 
that  alma  mater  of  philosophy,  imagination, 
and  wit  It  has  deeps  where  senior  wrang- 
lers may  swim,  but  shallows  also  which  wood- 
en spoons  may  ford.  For  excellent  as  it  is, 
there  is  not  a  sustained  altitude  in  the  excel- 
lence. It  is  not  along  a  table-land  that  our 
guide  conducts  us,  to  view  that  mighty  ocean, 
whether  tumultuating  with  Atlantic  storms, 
a  very  sea  of  troubles,  or  dimpled  with  the 
avTjpidfJLOV  yekaofia  of  pacific  repose ;  rather 
he  tracks  his  way  over  coasts  only  now  and 
then  elevated  into  grandeur  by  some  ab- 
rupt mountain  height,  luxuriant  with  vegeta- 
tion, or  bleakly  and  gloomily  sublime.  Fre- 
quently the  comments  on  the  characters*  are 

*  Coustantly  there  recur  luch  oommoD-places  in 
matter  and  maoDer  aa  the  folIowiDg  :  "  The  charac- 
ter of  Hector  ia  made  xery  amiable ;" — "  The  charac- 
ters of  Creseida  and  PandaruB  are  very  amusing  and 
inbtnictive ;" — Uljaees  deaU  in  **  very  stately  and 
spirited  declamation ;" — Antony  and  Cleopatra  'Ms 


more  feeble  than  forcible  in  thought,  and,  at 
the  best,  forcible  feeble  in  expression ;  if  not 
weary,  they  are  stale ;  if  not  flat,  they  are 
unprofitable*     But  then  at  intervals  there 
comes  a  tWoo  of  delight,  and  the  seer*8  eye 
kindles,  and  fait  spirit  bums  within  him,  and 
glowing  are  the  words  he  speaks  with  his 
tongue.   The  power  furtively  secreted  in  some 
passages,  the  beauty  latent  in  others,  he  elu- 
cidates, brings  to  light,  with  triumph,  and 
without  toil ;  for  he  had  insight  into  Shak- 
speare's mind  and  will,  and  in  such  a  case  a 
fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous   keen  as 
well  as  kind.   Yet,  compared  with  such  a  work 
as  Horn's  (however  inferior  Horn  might  be  to 
Hazlitt  in  natural  gifts),  not  a  few  students 
of  Shakspeare's  art  will  agree  with  Julius 
Hare  in  thinking,  that,  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  intellectual  discipline  and  method,  and 
also  of  '*  moral   discipline  and   principle," 
through  which  want  "his  talents  went  to 
rack,    Hazlitt  is  signally  inferior  to  the  Ger- 
man as  an  analytical  expositor  of  the  princi- 
ples and  structure  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  in 
tracing  and  developing  the  "  hidden  labyrinth- 
ine working  of  his  all- vivifying,  all- unifying 
genuis."     It  is  in  summing-up  the  details  of 
n  Character  that  Hazlitt  shines — and  this  in- 
deed is,  on  his  own  showing,  the  top  of  his 
bent.    Hamlet  and  Falstaff  are  the  most  fin- 
ished of  these  sketches  ;  but  some  minor 
powers  are  hit  off  in  their  degree  with  equal 
felicity.     It  is  matter  of  regret  that  even 
into  his  criticisms  on  the  impartial,  catholic- 
minded  Poet  of  all  souls  as  well  as  all  time, 
the  critic  should  have  allowed  himself  to  in- 
troduce his  party-spirit,  and  to  sneer  at  aris- 
tocracy, and  denounce  Toryism,  in  the  very 
place  and  season  where  he  could  do  so  to  least 
advantage. 

Hazlitt 's  essay  on  the  Congreve  and  Wych- 
erley  group  is  pronounced  by  Leigh  Hunt 
almost  equal  to  Lamb's — almost  in  point  of 
style,  and  even  superior  in  hearty  relish ; 
with  the  advantage  of  leaving  a  far  truer  im- 
pression respecting  them,  as  well  as  contain- 
ing the  best  and  most  detailed  criticism  on 
their  individual  plays.  Hazlitt  has  none  of 
the  "  misgivings  of  Lamb,"  nor  even  thinks 
it  necessary  to  notice  them.  "  He  takes  the 
whole  tribe,  as  nature  and  society  (short  of 

a  very  noble  play ;" — ^"  The  character  of  the  French 
nobles  in  [Henry  K]  is  very  admirably  depicted  ;** — 
*'  Talbot  is  a  very  magnificent  sketch  ;** — "The  pre- 
tensions and  growing  ambition  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
are  very  ably  developed  ;" — "  The  character  of 
Gloucester  is  here  very  powerfully  commenced  ;" — 
**  The  wilful  stubbornness  and  youthful  petolaoee 
of  Bertram  are  very  admirably  described ;"  Ac 
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the  exaggerations  of  art)  threw  them  forward 
during  the  progress  of  civilization,  neither 
doubting  their  reality,  nor  startled  at  it,  nor 
forced  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  robustness 
of  its  levity."  Lamb  and  Hazllt^  and  Leigh 
Hunt,have  each  written  cleverly  and  eon  amore 
of  these  stage  wits ;  but  the  present  age 
{Dieu  mercif)  has  healthy  qualms  in  ap- 
proaching such  corruption  as  comes  steaming 
and  reeking  from  the  remains  of  the  Ethere- 
ges  and  Farquhars,  whose  wit  as  it  animates 
their  subject  is  like  the  sun  kissing  carrion. 
Small  blame  to  this  generation,  therefore,  if 
the  booksellers  find  the  Congreve  crew  com- 
mercially, what  public  opinion  considers  them 
ethically,  a  *'  bad  lot."  Their  cleverness  is 
undeniable  ;  but  still  less  so  their  indecency, 
irreligion,  and  want  of  heart. 

The  miscellaneous  essays  on  literary 
topics,  scattered  amid  the  pages  of  the 
"  Plain  Speaker,"  the  "  Round  Table," 
"  Table  Talk,"  &c.,  afford  a  pleasant  variety 
and  an  unvarying  pleasantry.  There  is  the 
fragment  "  On  I&adingOld  Books" — by  one 
reluctant  to  read  anything  else,  and  addicted 
to  reading  them  over  and  over  again — avow- 
ing himself  innocent  of  Lady  Morgan  and 
Anastasius,  and  indifferent  to  the  wet  sheets 
of  the  last  new  novel  from  the  Ballantyne 
press,  but  recalling  with  tender  delight  his 
first  acquaintance  with  an  elder  generation 
of  authors,  '*'  when  he  was  in  his  father's 
house,  and  his  path  ran  down  with  butter 
and  honey" — when  the  world  he  had  found 
out  in  Cooke's  sixpenny  numbers  of  the 
British  Novelists,  was  to  him  a  dance 
through  life,  a  perpetual  gala-day — profess- 
ing himself  still  a  thorough  adept  in  Rich- 
ardson, liking  the  longest  of  his  novels  best, 
and  thinking  no  part  of  them  tedious — relat- 
ing the  joy  with  which  he  brought  home 
from  Shrewsbury  a  copy  of  Paradise  Lost 
and  of  Burke's  Reflections,  and  still  anxious 
to  preserve  the  memory,  *' embalmed  with 
odors,"  of  that  bygone  time,  past  **  with  all 
its  giddy  raptures  — and  detailing  some  of 
the  old  books  which,  not  having  read,  he  fain 
would  read.  Clarendon,  for  instance,  and 
Froissart,  and  Fuller's  Worthies — and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  all  through,^  and  the 
speeches  in  Thucydides,  and  Guicciardini's 
Florence,  and  Don  Quixote  in  the  original. 
There  is  the  paper  "  On  Old  English  Writers 
and  Speakers" — stubbornly  English,  and 
doggedly  deSant  of  continental  authorship  ; 
that  on  the  <^  Prose-style  of  Poets,"  illustrated 

•  "There  are  fifty-two  of  their  plays,  and  I  have 
only  read  a  dozen  or  fourteen  of  them.** — Plain 
Speaker,  L  88. 


from  Burke,  and  James  Montgomery's  florid 
diffusenessy  and  Coleridge's  voluminous  vast- 
ness  and  stately  loiterings,  and  Southey's 
antique  quaintness  joined  with  modern  famil- 
iarity, and  Jj^igh  Hunt's  *'  light  but  well 
supported  columns ;"  that  on  the  **  Conver- 
sation of  Authors,"  ''not  so  good  as  might 
be  imagined,"  but,  ''such  as  it  is,  better 
than  any  other"* — Lamb,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Martin  Burney,  and  North- 
cote,  and  Godwin,  and  Hay  don,  being  no- 
ticed in  passing  ;  that  on  Criticism,  pungent 
and  personal;  that  on  Milton's  bonnets, 
'*  truly  his  own  in  allusion,  thought,  and  ver- 
sification ;"  that  (in  Alison's  triplet  fashion) 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Racine,  and  Shakspeare 
— written  to  refute  the  assertion  that  Scott's 
mind  was  of  the  same  class  as  Shakspeare's, 
or  that  he  imitated  nature  in  the  same  way — 
Sir  Walter's /(;r/«  being  in  the  richness  and 
variety  of  his  materials,  and  Shakspeare 's  in 
the  working  them  up — while  Racine's  genius 
lay  in  the  didactic,  in  giving  the  common- 
places  of  the  human  heart  better  than  any 
one,  but  nothing  or  very  little  more  ; — that, 
again,  which  inquires  why  the  Heroes  of  Ro- 
mance are  insipid — with  pleasant  references 
to  the  Grand  Cyruses,  and  Artamenes,  and 
Oroondates,  and  Palmerins,  and  Amadises, 
of  olden  fiction — to  that  walking  code  of 
Christian  ethics.  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  so 
tedious  for  his  inordinate  egotism  and  ever- 
lasting self-complacency — to  Mrs.  Inchbald'a 
finely -drawn  heroes,  essence  of  sentiment 
though  they  be,  and  Miss  Burney 's,  and  Miss 
Edgeworth's,  and  Mackenzie's,  and  Godwin's, 
and  Scott's — of  whose  entire  series  of  male 
characters  Saladin  is  pronounced  the  most 
dashing  and  spirited. 

The  bits  of  personal  reference,  of  egotistic 
memory,  which  are  not  few  in  Hazlitt  s  liter- 
ary papers,  are  seldom  other  than  welcome, 
so  full  they  are  of  heart  and  freshness.  As 
where  he  relates  his  first  reading  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald's  "  Simple  Story" — how  it  trans- 
ported him  out  of  himself — how  he  walked 
out  to  escape  from  one  of  the  tenderest  parts, 
in  order  to  return  to  it  again — how,  mean- 
while, an  old  crazy  hand-organ  was  playing 
Robin  Adair,  a  summer  shower  dropped  man- 
na on  his  head,  and  slaked  his  feverish  thirst  of 
happiness,  and  the  heroine.  Miss  Milner,  was 
at  his  side.     How  he  once  sat  on  a  sunny 
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The  beet  proof  of  which  is,  tbat»  wheu  you 
are  uaed  to  it,  you  cannot  put  up  with  any  other. 
That  of  mixed  oompany  oeoomea  utterly  intoler- 
able— ^yoQ  cannot  ait  ont  a  oommon  tea  and  card- 
party,  at  least,  if  they  pretend  to  talk  at  all"— 76ul 
iL  62,  8. 
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bank  in  a  field  in  which  the  green  blades  of 
corn  waved  in  the  fitful  northern  breeze,  and 
read  the  letter  in  the  '^  New  £loise"  in  which 
St.  Preux  describes  the  Pays  de  Vaud  :  **  I 
never,"  exclaims  the  rapt  one,  "felt  what 
Shakspeare  calls  my  *  glassy  essence'  so 
much  as  then."  How,  after  a  sultry  day's 
walk  from  Famham,  he  entered  an  inn  at 
Alton,  and  rested  in  an  old  wainscoted 
room  opening  into  an  old-fashioned  garden, 
adorned  with  beds  of  larkspur  and  a  leaden 
Mercury — a  grave-looking,  dark- colored  por- 
trait of  Charles  II.  hanging  over  the  tiled 
chimney-piece — and  how  he  had  *'  Love  for 
Love"  in  his  pocket,  and  began  to  read,  and 
coffee  was  brought  in  in  a  silver  coffee-pot, 
and  the  cream,  the  bread  and  butter,  every- 
thing was  excellent,  while  the  flavor  of  Con- 
greve's  style  prevailed  over,  all :  *'  This  cir- 
cumstance,'' he  says,  '*  happened  just  five 
years  ago,  and  it  seems  like  yesterday.  If 
I  count  my  life  so  by  lustres,  it  will  soon 
glide  away ;  yet  I  shall  not  have  to  repine, 
if,  while  it  lasts,  it  is  enriched  with  a  few 
such  recollections  !*'  Nobody  could  grudge 
Hazlitt  so  cheap  a  9ouvenir ;  many  could 
wish  the  book  had  been  different :  Congreve 
is  not  quite  the  author  to  be  tenderly  asso- 
ciated with  life's  retrospective  reviews.  But 
perhaps  of  all  these  reminiscences  none  is  so 


agreeable,  none  certainly  is  so  wetl*told,  as 
that  entitled  **  lAj  First  Acquaintance  with 
Poets,"  narrating  Hazlitt's  introduction  to 
Coleridge,  and  his  delighted  experience  of 
one  of  those  impressions  que  ni  U  temps  ni  Us 
I  circonstanees  ne  peuvent  ej/facer. 

But  we  are  bestowing  our  tediousness  on 
the,  reader  with  the  generosity  of  Dogberry 
himself.  So  it  will  not  do  to  prose  further 
about  other  traits  and  tractates  of  William 
Hazlitt;  about  his  theatrical  criticisms, — 
how  he  extolled  Eean  in  the  teeth  of  Glorious 
John's  Party,  how  he  glorified  Liston,  studied 
Mrs.  Siddons,  melted  before  Miss  O'Neill, 
and  gauged  the  youthful  powers  of  Macready; 
or  about  his  various  papers  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  some  of  them  fathered  at  the  time, 
and  since,*"  upon  Mr.  Editor  Jeffrey ;  or 
about  his  critiques  on  Art,  eloquent,  enthusi- 
astic, often  exaggerated,  but  seldom  if  ever 
undistinguishing — critiques,  of  which  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  has  said,  with  as  much  graphic 
significance  as  grace,  that  they  throw  a  hght 
on  art  as  from  a  painted  window.  Let  the 
exhausted  reader  enjoy  that  similitude,  not 
merely  because  it  is  pithy  and  pertinent,  but 
because  it  saves  him  from  more  prolixity  and 
impertinence  on  our  part,  and  that  he  is 
thereby  Adyaw  ^larduiiv  dTrfjXkayfAevog. 


1 1  ^  11 


From  the    Dublin     University    Magasine. 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 


*'  England  and  Scotland  !  those  countries 
whose  literature  has  operated  so  powerfully 
on  my  whole  mental  development ;  those 
countries  where  I  now  count  many  leniently- 
judging  friends,  and  to  which  my  heart  has 
become  strongly  attached,  I  knew  and  loved 
those  countries  before  ray  feet  trod  them. 
With  Marryatt's  *  Jacob  Faithful'  I  had  long 
sailed  up  the  Thames  ;  by  Dickens  I  was  led 
into  London's  narrow  lanes,  and  I  listened  to 
the  throbbing  hearts  there ;  and  in  '  Night 
and  Morning,  Bulwer  opened  to  my  gaze  the 
rich  landscape,  with  its  towns,  its  churches, 
and  its  villages.  I  was  at  home  on  Scot- 
land's mountains,  and  familiar  with  its  deep 
lakes,    lonely   paths,  and    ancient    castles. 


Walter  Scott's  genius  had  wafted  me  thither ; 
Walter  Scott's  beneficent  hand  had  extended 
to  me  the  spiritual  bread  and  wine,  so  that  I 
forgot  the  earthly.  I  was  intimate  with 
Shakspeare 's  land  and  Bums's  mountains 
before  my  corporeal  eye  beheld  them ;  and 
when  at  length  I  visited  them,  I  was  not 
received  as  a  stranger.  Kind  eyes  regarded 
me,  friends  extended  the  hand  to  me.  Ele- 
vated and  humbled  at  the  same  time  with  so 
much  happiness,  my  heart  swelled  with  grati- 
tude to  God." 
Thus  writes  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the 

' —  -      -  -    -  —  -  _ 

*  Even  Lord  Cockbura,  for  iostanoe,  olAimt  for 
Jeffrey  Hazlitt's  two  reviews  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
Biminif  and  Coleridge's  Biographia  lAteraria, 
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Danish  po^t,  novelist,  and  traveller.  Who 
does  not  know  a  little  of  him  ?  And  who 
that  knows  a  little  does  not  desire  to  know 
more  ?  He  may  not  inappropriately  be  des- 
ignated the  living  Goldsmith  of  Scandinavia 
(thoaffh  very  superior  to  Goldsmith  in  pru- 
dential virtues),  and  he  is  as  warmly  beloved 
by  all  who  know  him  personally  ns  ever  our 
own  "  poor  dear  Goldy  "  was.  We  purpose 
endeavoring  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  this  re- 
markable son  of  genius,  both  as  a  writer  and 
a  man — first  saying  a  few  words  concerning 
modem  Danish  literature,  which,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  very 
limited  in  extent,  and  possessed  little  of  value, 
excepting  the  fine  old  sa^as,  and  popular 
ballads  and  hymns.  The  Danes  were  for- 
merly content  with  the  translated  writings  of 
other  nations,  especially  of  Germany.  During 
the  last  fifty  years,  however,  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  possess  literary  genius 
of  the  very  highest  order,  particularly  in  the 
flowery  walks  of  imagination.  Several  Dan- 
ish authors  have  obtained  more  than  Euro- 
pean fame.  Of  these,  Adam  (Ehlenschlaeger, 
the  Shakspeare  of  the  North,  is  decidedly 
the  greatest  dramatic  genius  Scandinavia  has 
ever  produced;  and  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen is  the  most  eminent  writer  of  prose  fiction 
of  a  highly  poetical,  strikingly  original,  and 
delightful  kind,  as  well  as  of  short  sweet  lyr- 
ics and  longer  poems  and  dramas,  the  latter 
chiefly  vaudevilles.  Many  other  living  Danish 
authors  are  men  of  very  great  talent,  of  whom 
any  country  might  be  proud,  and  their  produc- 
tions are  generally  pervaded  by  a  fresh  and 
healthy  spirit,  and  characterized  by  nstional 
feelings.  Denmark  is,  indeed,  an  intellectual 
kingdom,  and  as  all  the  people  are  more  or 
less  educated,  and  partial  to  reading,  we  need 
not  marvel  at  the  comparatively  large  supply 
of  mental  food  prepared  for  them.  The  re- 
i|innneration  acquired  even  by  the  most  popu- 
lar Danish  writers  is  of  the  smallest — nor 
can  it  be  well  otherwise,  for  Denmark  Prop- 
er contains  only  one  million  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants,  and  German  is  the  language  of 
the  duchies.  But  the  crown,  or  government, 
fuds  to  bring  out  valuable  scientific  and  other 
works,  and  munificently  recognizes  the  claims 
of  literature  and  art,  by  granting  stipendia  to 
enable  youthful  students  to  travel  abroad  for 
improvement  for  a  term  of  years.  It  also  gives 
pensions  to  authors,  painters,  sculptors,  and 
scientific  men,  of  acknowledged  merit,  besides 
appointing  them  to  professorships,  &c.  But 
for  this  fostering  care  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ent state,  few  of  its  children  of  genius  could 
possibly  exist  by  the  mere  exercise  of  their 


intellectual  gifts.  Would  thai  our  own 
mighty  country  condescended  to  follow  the 
example  of  poor  little  Denmark  in  these  mat- 
ters I  Altogether,  the  existing  current  litera- 
ture of  Denmark  is  such  as  reflects  the  highest 
honor  on  the  nation,  and  there  is  every 
promise  that  it  will  steadily  improve  in  all 
departments. 

Turn  we  now  to  our  special  task.  The 
writings  of  Andersen  are  a  faithful  reflex  of 
his  own  nature ;  the  incidents  introduced  in 
his  novels  are  very  frequently  passages  of  his 
own  life  ;  and  his  books  of  travel  are  mainly 
episodes  of  his  adventures  and  personal  ex- 
periences and  feelings,  rather  than  descrip- 
tions of  the  countries  visited.  This  being  the 
case,  we  cannot  separate  the  man  from  the 
author,  but  must  interweave  our  biographical 
sketch  with  notices  of  his  works  in  their  chro- 
nological order.  The  story  of  his  life  reads 
almost  like  one  of  his  own  fairy-tales — with 
the  advantage  of  being  true  1  Well  has  he 
himself  exclaimed  (writing  in  1846),  "The 
story  of  my  life,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
lies  unrolled  before  me,  so  rich  and  beautiful, 
I  could  not  invent  it.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  child 
of  good  fortune  ;  almost  all  meet  roe  candid 
and  full  of  love  ;  seldom  has  my  confidence 
in  mankind  been  deceived.  From  the  prince 
down  to  the  poorest  peasant  I  have  felt  the 
noble  heart  of  man  beat.  It  is  a  delight  to 
live,  to  believe  in  God  and  man !" 

The  father  of  Andersen  was  a  shoemaker 
at  Odensee,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of 
Funen,  and  was  a  man  of  a  brooding,  melan- 
choly disposition — probably  not  quite  free 
from  the  taint  of  insanity,  although  his  son 
declares  him  to  have  been  highly  gifted,  and 
of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind.  He  actually  con- 
structed the  frame  of  bis  bridal  bed  out  of 
the  pedestal  or  supports  of  a  Counts  coffin, 
and  upon  this  bed  was  born  the  only  child  of 
the  young  couple,  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  180.5.  The  poet  himself 
thus  graphically  alludes  to  this  singular  fact : 
**  Instead  of  the  noble  corpse,  surrounded  by 
crape  and  chandeliers,  there  lay  here,  on  2nd 
April,  1806,  a  living,  weeping  child — that 
was  myself.  ....  I  cried  on,  even  in 
the  church,  when  I  was  being  baptized,  so 
that  the  preacher,  who  was  a  passionate  man, 
said,  '  The  younker  screams  like  a  cat !' 
which  words  my  mother  could  never  forget !" 
Somebody  consoled  her  at  the  time  by  saying 
that  the  louder  he  cried  as  a  child,  the  more 
pleasingly  would  he  sing  as  he  grew  older. 
Prophetic  words  they  proved  I 

From  his  very  infancy  Andersen  evinced  a 
painfully  sensitive  disposition,  and  was  a 
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flmid,  dreamy  child.  There  was  ever  some- 
thing "eerie'*  about  him,  and  that  his 
friends  well  knew.  He  has  himself  most 
minutely  depicted  his  own  childish  character 
under  the  name  of  Chiistian,  in  "Only  a 
Fiddler."  Poetry,  superstition,  and  strong 
reh'gious  impulses  swayed  his  peculiar  mind 
to  and  fro,  us  the  breeze  bends  the  tender 
sapling.  His  father  would  take  him  on  lonely 
rambles,  and  read  poetry  to  him,  or  make  him 
doll's  theatres  and  other  playthings.  At 
length  the  father  yielded  to  his  restless  love 
of  wandering,  by  enlisting  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, indulging  at  the  same  time  in  a  wild 
notion,  that  he  should  soon  earn  promotion 
and  glory.  He  only  reached  Holstein  before 
the  peace  was  concluded,  and  he  was  then 
dismissed  to  his  home,  where  he  soon  after- 
wards died.  His  widow  (who,  by-the-way, 
subsequently  married  again)  and  child  were 
now  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  the  educa- 
tion poor  little  Hans  received  was  of  a  meagre 
description.  The  embryo  poet,  nevertheless, 
felt  the  stirrings  of  genius  within  him,  and 
actually  wrote  comedies  and  tragedies !  Rid- 
icule and  derision  was  his  lot;  everybody 
jeered  and  flaunted  at  him,  and  his  sensitive 
soul  shrank  within  him.  Meanwhile  it  be- 
came necessary  that  he  should,  if  possible, 
earn  his  livelihood,  and  he  was  sent  to  a 
manufactory,  where  he  for  a  while  was  tolera- 
bly well  treated,  as  he  could  amuse  the  work- 
men by  singing  in  a  voice  of  great  sweetness 
and  pathos.  Soon,  however,  they  treated  him 
with  rudeness,  and  he  ran  away  from  them, 
to  return  no  mjre. 

His  love  of  theatrical  performances  grew 
to  be  an  absorbing  passion.  He  used  to  play 
Shakspeare's  **  King  Lear,"  <fec.,  in  his  own 
little  puppet  theatre,  and  by  hanging  about 
the  playhouse  at  Odensee,  when  the  Copen- 
hagen actors  came  there,  he  managed  to  get 
admitted  and  to  he  employed  in  mute  parts, 
and  occasionally  to  sing  in  the  choruses.  He 
was  about  this  time  noticed  and  encouraged 
by  Colonel  Guldberg,  and  one  or  two  other 
persons  of  some  standing,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  conferred  on  him  any  substan- 
tial marks  of  patronage.  Yet  the  mere  word 
of  kindness  from  such  people  was  to  Ander- 
sen a  more  than  recompense  for  all  the  sneers 
and  ironical  remarks  that  beset  him  on  every 
side.  All  that  he  felt  and  suffered — all  his 
fervid  yearnings  after  fame  and  distinction — 
all  his  pursuits,  joys,  hopes,  and  fears,  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  he  has  depicted  in 
burning  language  in  **  Only  a  Fiddler.*' 

The  time  arrived  for  his  conOrmalion,  and 
an  old  female  tailor  made  him  his  coat  for 


the  occasion  of  the  materia]  of  lib 
father's  clothes  ;  and  he  also  got  a  pair  of 
boots  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  So  de- 
lighted was  he,  that  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else  but  of  these  acquisitions  all  the  time  in 
church.  And  now  came  the  great  epoch 
— the  starting-point  in  his  life^  Re  had 
managed  to  save  the  sum  of  thirteen  riz- 
dollars  (nearly  SOs.),  and  he  implored  his 
mother  to  permit  him  to  set  off*  for  Copen- 
hagen, to  obtain  an  engagement  on  the  stage, 
or  to  become  in  some  way  or  other  great  and 
famous.  His  mother  consulted  a  fortune- 
teller, who  predicted  that  the  boy  would  be- 
come so  great  a  man,  that  Odensee  would  be 
illuminated  in  his  honor,  and  thereupon  he 
was  permitted  to  have  his  way.  Accord- 
ingly, with  his  little  hoard  of  money,  and  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Madame  Schall,  an 
opera- dancer,  he  set  off  for  the  capital,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  5th  September,  1819, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  Jewish  riots  were 
raging.  Here  he  was  at  last !  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  far  away  from  home  and  kin- 
dred, in  a  strange  city,  and  without  knowing  a 
single  individual  in  it.  He  first  visited  the 
Theatre  Royal,  and  then  presented  his  letter 
of  introduction,  but  the  danseuse  professed 
not  even  to  know  the  person  who  had  written 
it.  The  young  stranger  astonished  and 
'startled  her  by  his  extraordinary  demeanor 
and  statements.  He  informed  her  that  he 
wished  to  perform  on  the  stage,  and  that  the 
part  he  preferred  to  appear  in  would  be  Cin- 
derella !  He  then  pulled  off  his  boots,  and 
using  his  hat  for  a  tambourine,  began  to  sing 
and  caper  about  the  room,  so  that  the  lady 
was  convinced  he  must  be  insane,  and  she 
forthwith  dismissed  him.  He  next  went  to 
the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  who  de- 
clined to  engage  bim,  on  the  plea  (doubtless 
very  true  in  itself)  that  he  was  too  thin ! 

His  money  was  soon  exhausted,  and  in' 
despair  he  answered  the  advertisement  of  a 
carpenter  who  required  an  apprentice.  The 
man  was  inclined  to  receive  him,  but  first 
sent  him  to  the  workshop  on  liking.  One 
single  half-day  quite  sufficed  to  convince  the 
tremblingly  sensitive  boy  that  the  life  of  a 
carpenter  was  not  for  him.  The  workmen 
frightened  and  disgusted  him,  and  planing 
boards  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  occupa- 
tion to  suit  an  exquisitely  poetical  tempera- 
ment. Remembering  his  vocal  powers,  he 
now  waited  on  Professor  Siboni,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  Weyse  the  compoaer,  and 
Baggesen  the  poet,  and  other  friends,  to  din- 
ner. Poor  Hans  sang  and  performed  to 
them,  and  then  burst  into  tears.    They  pitied 
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Mp,  and  predicted  there  was  good  stuff  in 
Hn.  Weyse  collected  for  him  seventy  dol- 
kipi  and  Siboni  gave  him  vocal  instruction, 
bii  his  voice  quickly  broke.  A  number  of 
eminent  people  patronized  him,  and  he  was 
taught  \m  own  lanpiage  better — for  hitherto 

fclmew  it  very  imperfectly.  Finally,  he 
ame  a  pnpil  at  the  theatre,  and  wrote 
•ome  dramas  for  it,  but  they  were  rejected 
on  account  of  their  immaturity. 

A  director  of  the  theatre,  named  Collin, 
was  struck  by  the  traces  of  genius  in  these 

£>rodactions,  and  he  at  once  took  Andersen 
y  the  hand,  and,  as  the  latter  emphatically 
declares,  became  henceforth  a  father  to  him. 
Councillor  Collin  obtained  for  his  proUgi  free 
education  in  the  Latin  school  at  Slagelse. 
Here  Andersen  was  unfortunately  quite  un- 
appreciated by  the  rector,  who  thought  him 
a  stupid,  idle  student.  He  certainly  was 
neither  stupid  nor  idle,  but  one  can  well  be- 
lieve that  he  did  not  exhibit  that  pliant  alac- 
rity to  learn  by  rote  that  immeasurably  less 
gifted  jouihs  frequently  evince.  And  how 
many  literary  men  whose  fame  fills  the  world 
have  been  misunderstood,  and  set  down  as 
dullards  by  the  pedants  who  educated  them  I 
Of  this  number  were  Newton,  Dryden,  Cow- 
per.  Swift,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Walter  Scott, 
and  Chalmers.  But  the  stern  rector  literally 
behaved  with  downright  cruelty  towards  the 
poor  orphan  student,  and  when  his  noble- 
minded  benefactor,  Collin,  heard  of  this,  he 
at  once  removed  him  from  the  school.  At 
leaving,  Andersen  thanked  the  rector  for 
whatever  degree  of  kindness  he  had  experi- 
enced ;  but  the  savage  man,  in  reply,  cursed 
him,  saying  he  would  never  be  a  student,  that 
his  verses  would  rot  in  the  booksellers'  shops, 
and  that  he  would  die  in  a  mad-house !  When 
Andersen  heard  this  b;iital  prediction,  he 
tdlft  us  that  his  soul  shudderea.  The  rector 
afterwards,  when  Andersen  had  gloriously 
▼indicated  himself  from  the  aspersions  of 
inability,  was  candid  enough  to  confess  to 
bis  former  pupil  that  he  had  been  mistaken. 
Councillor  Collin  then  provided  him  with 
private  tutors,  and  a  year  subsequently  he 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination.  We  were 
mformed,  when  at  Copenhagen,  that  Ander- 
sen now  holds  rank  as  an  honorary  professor 
61  the  university  of  that  city.     About  this 

STod  he  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Dying 
ild,"  which  attracted  considerable  notice, 
and  of  which  he  yet  thinks  very  highly.  His 
first  work  of  size  was  written  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  entitled  "A  Pedestrian  Journey 
from  Hoi  man's  Canal  to  Amack."  The  canal 
in  question  is  in  Copenhagen,  and  Amack,  or 
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Amager,  is  a  remarkable  island  joined  to  the 
city  by  long  bridges.  It  is  a  small  work, 
chiefly  in  rhyme,  nnd  is  of  a  humorous  and 
somewhat  satirical  nature.  It  took  the  pub- 
lic by  storm,  although  it  was  not  all  publish- 
ed at  once,  and  thenceforth  the  young  author 
became  a  man  of  some  note.  He  himself 
tells  us  that  the  extraordinary  success  of 
this  little  work  intoxicated  him  with  joy.  He 
felt  that  he  had  fairly  broken  the  ice,  and  all 
misgivings  as  to  his  own  powers  now  vanish- 
ed forever.  In  1820  he  produced  the  vaude- 
ville called  "Love  on  St.  Nicholas's  Tow- 
er." This  was  performed  at  the  theatre,  and 
received  immense  applause,  especially  from 
his  fellow-students  of  the  university.  In 
1830,  his  first  collection  of  poems  was  pub- 
lished, and  met  at  once  with  the  most  decid- 
ed success.  Everybody  was  delighted  with 
the  freshness,  the  originality,  the  tender  sen- 
timent, the  genial  humor,  the  charming  style, 
that  pervaded  them.  In  this  collection,  also, 
appeared  the  first  specimens  of  his  "  Prosaic 
Popular  Stories/'  and  well  did  they  assert 
their  claim  to  the  title.  The  same  year 
(1830)  he  made  a  tour  in  the  Danish  prov- 
inces, especially  in  his  native  isle  of  Funen. 
In  the  course  of  this  journey  it  was  that  he 
for  the  first,  and  (as  a  Danish  lady,  who  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  told  us)  for  the 
last  time,  fell  in  love !  In  his  autobiography 
occurs  a  deeply  touching  episode,  descriptive 
of  this  event.     He  says  there  that — 

"  Two  brown  eyes  my  sight  perceived — 
There  lay  my  world,  my  home,  my  bliss.*' 

Further,  he  tells  us  that — "  New  plans  of 
life  engrossed  my  thoughts.  I  desired  to 
give  up  writing  verses — whereto  could  it 
lead  ?  I  desired  to  study,  in  order  to  become 
a  preacher.  I  had  but  one  thought,  and  that 
was  she.  But  it  was  self-delusion ;  she  loved 
another — she  wedded  him.  It  was  only 
several  years  after  that  I  admitted  and  felt  it 
was  best,  as  well  for  her  as  for  myself.  She 
probably  never  for  a  moment  anticipated  how 
deeply  my  feelings  were  involved — what  an 
effect  they  had  produced  on  me.  She  has 
become  the  excellent  wife  of  a  good  man ;  a 
happy  mother  also.  God's  blessing  be  on 
her  ^r 

A  new  collection  of  poems,  entitled  "  Fan- 
cies and  Sketches,"  was  the  result  of  this 
journey,  and  in  them  we  find  deep  traces  of 
the  melancholy  which  awhile  possessed  him, 
consequent  on  his  misplaced  love  affair.  In 
1831  he  travelled  in  Qermany,  especially  in 
Saxony,  the  Hartz  mountains,  &c.  On  his 
return  he  wrote  a  book,  entitled  "  Skygge- 
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billeder' --literary,  "  Shadow-Pictures" — but 
translated  by  Beckwith  into  English,  under  the 
more  appreciable  title  of  "  Rambles  in  the  Ro- 
mantic Regions  of  theHartz  Mountains."  On 
this  tour  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Chamis- 
80,  Tieck,  and  other  celebrated  men,  who  soon 
called  upon  all  Qermanj  to  admit  the  genius 
of  the  young  Dane.  After  this,  he  seems  to  have 
frittered  away  his  time  in  writing  words  for 
operas,  and  other  theatrical  drudgery,  in 
order,  poor  fellow,  to  eke  out  a  living  I  He, 
however,  produced  a  poem  of  great  power 
and  ability,  entitled  *'  The  Twelve  Months  of 
the  Year  1833 ;"  but  this,  as  well  as  all  his 
other  writings,  were  now  attacked  with  bitter 
hostility  by  Hertz,  Molbeck,  and  other  Danish 
critics.  So  persevering  and  undisguisedly 
personal  became  this  persecution  that  Ander- 
sen was  almost  broken-hearted.  It  seemed 
as  though  he  was  to  realize,  in  all  its  sadness, 
the  truth  of  the  wise  saying,  that  a  prophet 
is  never  honored  in  his  own  country.  Indeed 
it  was  not  until  Germany  and  Sweden  hailed 
his  writings  with  acclamation,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Danes  began  to  reluctantly  ad- 
mit that  he  indeed  was  a  distinguished  orna- 
ment to  the  literature  of  his  country.  To 
this  day,  as  we  personally  know,  some  of  his 
countrymen  speak  contemptuously  of  Ander- 
sen as  a  merely  lively  writer  of  books  to 
please  children  !  Ay,  but  children  of  ages 
Tarying  from  four  to  fourscore !  His  own 
account  of  his  mental  distress  and  despair, 
arising  from  this  unjust  and  cruel  treatment 
during  his  early  struggles  to  make  himself 
known,  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  we  gladly 
pass  it  over  without  further  comment. 

In  1833,  Andersen  and  Hertz  (his  most 
relentless  literary  foe)  both  obtained  stipends 
to  travel.  The  former  went  first  to  Paris, 
and  thence  to  Switzerland  and  Italy.  At 
Rome  he  met  Hertz,  and  it  is  very  pleasing 
to  learn  that  on  this  distant  foreign  soil  they 
mutually  forgot  and  forgave,  and  became  at- 
tached friends.  Here,  also,  Andersen  became 
acquainted  with  his  great  countryman,  Thor- 
yaldsen,  the  sculptor,  and  an  intimate  friend- 
ship ensued,  which  ended  only  with  the 
death  of  the  latter.  At  heart  Andersen  is 
emphatically  a  child  of  the  sunny  South,  and 
he  drank  deep  draughts  of  poetic  inspiration 
from  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art  in  this 
land  of  his  early  dreams.  No  marvel,  there- 
fore, that  on  his  return  he  produced  that 
wonderful  work,  **  The  Improvisatore."  Here 
his  temperament  found  vent,  and  we  are 
presented  with  a  book  which,  for  rich  and 
brilliant  word-painting,  has  not  its  equal  in 
the  whole  range  of  literature.     Italy  in  body 


and  soul  is  evoked,  and  passes  before  our  vW 
ion  as  clearly,  as  truthful  ly»  as  captivatingly., 
as  though  we  literally  were  amid  and  beheul 
the  scenes  and  people  depicted.  *'  I  am  a 
poet  1"  is  the  exulUng  exclamation  of  the 
Dane,  as  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  Vesuvius, 
and  well  indeed  does  he  prove'  the  truth  of 
his  boast.  The  fervid  glow  pervading  thia 
book  is  indescribable.  It  is  a  perfect  treasury 
of  enthusiasm — of  prose- poetry —of  exquisite 
sensibility — of  luxuriant  imagination — of  un- 
checked delight  in  all  around.  Its  success 
was  prodigious,  and  in  Denmark  it  did  much 
to  turn  the  current  in  his  favor.  One  im- 
portant result  of  its  publication  was,  that  the 
then  prime  minister  was  so  pleased  with  it, 
that  be  waited  personally  on  Andersen,  and 
after  delicately  inquiring  into  his  pecuniary 
resources,  obtained  from  King  Frederick  VL 
a  pension  for  the  poet  of  200  rix-dollars 
(22  10s.)  per  annum.  To  Andersen  this  com- 
paratively small  annuity  (which  has  since 
been  increased)  was  a  source  of  future  inde- 
pendence. He  felt  that  in  case  of  sickness, 
as  he  himself  says,  he  had  something  cer- 
tain to  fall  back  upon,  and  he  would  not  be 
obliged  to  waste  his  genius  in  paltry  labors 
for  the  sake  of  present  subsistence.  People 
of  high  rank  now  began  to  emulously  invite 
the  rising  author  into  their  family  circles, 
and  his  grateful  and  pious  spirit  expanded 
with  joy  and  love  towards  God  and  man. 
Moreover,  the  "  Improvisatore"  was  the  first 
work  that  introduced  Andersen  to  the  British 
public — a  translation,  by  Mary  Howitt,  ap- 
pearing in  1845  (we  believe),  and  almost 
simultaneously,  another  English  translator 
published  his  "  Only  a  Fiddler." 

Subsequently,  1835,  appeared  the  first 
series  of  Andersen's  "Eventyr" — of  which 
*'  Fairy  Tales"  is  the  nearest  equivalent,  al- 
though not  precbely* correct.  These  **  Eveu- 
tyr"  have  from  the  first  met  with  universal 
favor.  They  have  appeared  under  different 
titles  in  many  languages,  and  the  author  yet 
continues  the  series  from  time  to  time.  He, 
in  fact,  is  quite  unrivalled  for  power  in  rivet- 
ing the  attention  of  children  by  his  fasci- 
nating little  stories.  He  himself  says  that 
**  children  are  most  amused  with  new  express- 
ions, and  being  spoken  to  in  an  unusual 
manner."  This,  however,  would  by  no  means 
explain  satisfactorily  the  secret  of  his  power 
of  charming  them.  We  rather  would  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  soul  of  goodness  that  ahines  in 
such  a  transparent  manner  through  all  that 
he  writes.  Children  are  acute  critics  in  these 
matters.  They  can  intuitively  distinguish 
between  tinsel  and  pure  gold — between  stim- 
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ulated  sensibility  and  goodness,  and  the  gen- 
uine thing.  Then  his  style  is  so  genial,  so 
winning;  his  words  are  so  happily  chosen, 
that  every  sentence  is  a  picture  instinct  with 
life.  Yes,  Andersen  is  the  prince  of  fairy 
lore  and  story- telling,  in  the  estimation  of 
children  of  every  growth.  Of  his  personal 
love  of  children  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter. 

In  1836  he  published  "0.  T.,  or  Life  in 
Denmark,"  a  novel.  The  letters  *'  0.  T."  are 
the  initials  of  Odensee  Tughthuus  (House  of 
Correction),  and  were  fonnerly  branded  on 
criminals.  This  fiction  contains  ao  interesting 
and  very  animated  picture  of  student-life,  and 
describes  national  customs  and  manners  with 
spirit  and  fidelity.  During  the  same  year 
he  wrote  a  pastoral  drama.  Parting  and  Meet- 
ing, which  proved  successful  on  the  stage. 
In  1837  appeared  his  celebrated  novel  of 
*•  Only  a  Fiddler" — a  powerful,  but,  to  us  in- 
dividually, a  painfully  interesting  work,  which 
we  cannot  take  up  and  glance  over  without 
feeling  very  sad,  and  almost  regretful  that 
Andersen  gave  it  to  the  world,  ]^fevertheles8, 
this  work  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  with 
his  countrymen  of  any  that  has  proceeded 
from  his  pen.  It  also  was  received  with 
much  favor  on  the  Continent,  and  among  other 
great  personages  who  testified  to  its  attractive 
power,  the  King  of  Prussia  personally  told 
the  author  how  much  he  liked  it.  Two  re- 
markable instances'  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  work  deserve  to  be  here  mentioned. 
When  Andersen  was  travelling  in  Saxony,  he 
learned  that  a  lady  there  was  so  struck  with 
the  melancholy  story  of  the  poor  fiddler, 
that  she  expressed  her  determination  that  if 
she  ever  met  with  a  poor  child  of  great  musi- 
cal gifts,  she  would  at  least  save  him  from 
the  fate  that  befell  the  unfortunate  hero  of 
the  novel.  A  musician  of  eminence  heard  of 
this  benevolent  resolve,  and  soon  brought  to 
the  lady  two  friendless  boys,  at  whose  birth 
Apollo  had  not  been  absent.  The  lady  nobly 
redeemed  her  pledge,  by  having  them  edu- 
cated along  with  her  own  family,  and  provid- 
ed them  with  the  best  musical  instruction. 
Andersen  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their 
performances,  and  we  may  envy  him  his  feel- 
ings at  the  moment.  The  other  instance  is 
almost  equally  gratifying.  When  Andersen 
was  travelling  up  the  Rhine,  he  was  desirous 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  well- 
known  German  lyrical  poet  Freiligrath.  He 
inquired  for  him,  until  he  found  that  he  re- 
sided at  St.  Goars,  where  Andersen  visited 
him  at  his  home. 

*' '  You  have  many  friends,'  said  Freiligrath, 


to  quote  Andersen's  own  aseount  of  the  in* 
terview,  '  in  little  St.  Goars.  I  have  a  short 
time  since  read  out  to  a  great  circle  your 
novel  of  "  0.  T."  One  of  these  friends,  how- 
ever, I  must  fetch  here,  and  you  must  also 
see  my  wife.  Ay,  know  you  not  yet  that 
you  have  had  some  share  in  our  marriage  ?' 
And  now  he  told  me  how  my  novel  of  '  Only 
a  Fiddler'  had  brought  them  into  a  corre- 
spondence by  letter,  and  eventually  into  an 
acquaintance,  which  ended  in  their  becoming 
a  married  couple.  He  called  her,  told  her 
my  name,  and  I  was  considered  as  an  old 
friend.  Such  moments  are  a  blessing,  a  mer- 
cy of  God,  a  happiness :  and  how  many  such, 
how  various,  have  I  not  experienced !" 

Like  all  Andersen's  fictions,  the  one  in 
question  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  plot, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  artistic 
construction  and  development.  Its  chief  char- 
acters are  drawn  so  strongly  and  so  clerrly, 
that  they  stand  forth  like  portraits  on  which 
the  sunlight  falls.  The  pictures  presented 
of  Danish  country  life  and  customs  are  vivid- 
ly drawn,  and  faithful  as  though  produced 
by  the  daguerreotype.  Andersen,  in  fact,  is 
throughout  the  book  reproducing  the  scenery 
and  recollections  of  his  own  early  life.  The 
father  of  the  hero  is  just  Andersen's  own 
father — the  terrible  early  struggles  of  the 
gifted  but  unhappy  Fiddler  are  those  of 
Andersen  himself  in  his  own  individuality. 
He  says  that  he  wrote  it  after  much  thought, 
and  certainly  it  is  full  of  splendid  passages, 
and  vigorous  from  first  to  last.  Andersen's 
novels  are  comparatively  so  little  known  and 
understood  in  England,  that,  perhaps,  we 
should  only  weary  the  reader,  were  we  to  an- 
alyze them  at  any  length  ;  but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  express  our  opinion,  that  they 
are  well  deserving  of  careful  perusal  by  all 
who  appreciate  artistic  delineation  of  charac- 
ter, and  exquisitely  truthful  and  vivid  pictures 
of  nature. 

In  all  our  author's  works,  of  every  class 
and  kind,  we  find  him  ever  turning  back  with 
yearning  heart  to  his  own  loved  little  Den- 
mark. The  following  charming  touch  of 
home-memory,  from  one  of  his  books  of  travel, 
is  a  characteristic  example,  and  well  deserves 
quotation  for  its  own  intrinsic  beauty  and 
truthfulness:  —  "They  say,"  exclaims  he, 
"  that  sorrow  gets  up  behind  a  man  and  rides 
with  him!  I  believe  it;  but  memory  does 
the  same,  and  sits  faster  I  Do  you  remem- 
ber, it  sang,  the  large,  calm  lakes  enclosed 
by  large  fragrant  beech-woods  ?  Do  you  re- 
member the  little  path  between  the  wild  roses, 
and  the  high  brackens,  where  the  rays  of 
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the  evening  sun  played  between  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  making  the  leaves  transparent  ? 
Near  the  lake  lies  an  old  castle  with  a  point- 
ed roof,  and  the  stork  has  its  nest  up  there ; 
it  is  beautiful  in  Denmark !  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  brown,  sweet-smelling  clover-field, 
with  its  old  tumulus  grown  over  with  bram- 
ble-bushes and  blackthorn ;  the  stones  in  the 
burial-chamber  shine  like  copper  when  the 
sun  throws  his  red  gleams  within  ?  Do  you 
remember  the  green  meadow,  where  the  hay 
stands  in  stacks,  and  spreads  a  sweet  per- 
fume in  the  calm  air?  The  full  moon  shines, 
the  husbandmen  and  girls  go  singing  home, 
with  glittering  scythes.  Do  you  remember 
the  sea,  the  swelling  sea,  the  calm  sea  ?  Yes, 
it  is  beautiful  in  Denmark !" 

In  the  same  year  he  visited  Sweden,  for 
the  first  time,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Bremer  in  the  steamboat,  on  his  way  to 
Stockholm,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic of  the  twain.  Ever  since  then  they 
have  been  warm  friends  and  correspondents. 
During  the  next  two  years  he  wrote  several 
poems  of  size,  and  acted  as  a  playwright  for 
the  theatre.  One  vaudeville  by  him  pro- 
duced in  1830,  became,  and  yet  continues,  an 
established  favorite  with  the  public.  It  is 
called  The  Invisible  on  Sprogo,  The  name 
Sprogd  means  literally  "  language  island," 
and  It  is  really  situated  in  the  Great  Belt. 
This  lively  piece  abounds  with  humor  and 
fun,  besides  exhibiting  fancy  and  imagination 
of  a  high  order.  The  success  this  trifle  met 
with  inspirited  the  author,  and  he  speedily 
produced  his  first  great  drama,  entitled  The 
Mulatto,  which  met  with  decided  success, 
and  was  so  relished  in  Sweden,  that  Ander- 
sen was  invited  to  the  university  city  of  Lund, 
and  the  students  there  gave  him  a  splendid 
banquet,  and  a  serenade  in  the  evening.  This 
was  the  first  public  mark  of  honor  he  had 
yet  received,  and  most  acutely  did  he  feel  it. 
"  My  heart,"  says  he,  **  throbbed  feverishly 
when  I  saw  the  dense  crowd,  with  their  blue 
caps,  approach  the  house,  arm-inarm.  I 
experienced  a  feeling  of  humility — a  truly 
vivid  consciousness  of  my  deficiencies — so 
that  I  felt  myself,  as  it  were,  bowed  down  to 
the  earth,  whilst  others  were  elevating  me ; 
and  as  they  all  uncovered  their  heads,  whilst 
I  stepped  forward,  I  had  to  bring  all  my 
powers  of  thought  in  requisition,  in  order  to 
avoid  bursting  into  tears.  After  an  hurrah, 
a  speech  was  made,  of  which  I  remember 
these  words — *  When  your  native  land  and 
the  countries  of  Europe  present  you  their 
homage,  then  may  you  not  forget  that  the 
first  which  was  presented  to  you  arose  from 


the  students  of  Lund.'  When  the  heart  is 
warm,  strength  of  expression  is  not  weighed ; 
I  felt  it  deeply,  and  replied,  that  from  this 
moment  I  feel  that  I  must  assert  a  name, 
in  order  to  render  myself  worthy  of  this 
honor." 

Immediately  after  his  return  he  wrote  "A 
Picture  Book  without  Pictures '' — a  collection 
of  stories,  highly  poetical  in  conception,  and 
capitally  written,  which  was  universally  well 
received,  and  has  become  a  sort  of  stock- work 
in  various  countries.  The  Moorish  Girl,  a 
tragedy,  followed  :  and  Andersen  set  out  on 
a  second  tour  in  Italy,  and  thence  to  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  He  returned  to  Copenha- 
gen in  the  autumn  of  1841,  and  embodied 
his  reminiscences  of,  and  adventures  during, 
these  travels,  in  a  series  of  episodical  chap- 
ters, which  were  published  under  the  fanci- 
ful, but  not  altogether  inappropriate  title  of 
'*A  Poet's  Bazaar."  This  book  produced 
the  author  the  handsomest  honorarium  he 
had  as  yet  received  for  any  work  in  his  own 
country,  and  was  translated  in  various  lan- 
guages. The  English  version,  in  three  vol- 
umes, is  by  the  author's  friend,  Mr.  Charles 
Beckwith,  and  is  splendidly  executed.  No 
English  translator  has  ever  done  such  justice 
to  Andersen's  original  Danish  as  Mr.  Beck- 
with, who  translates  all  the  works  of  his 
friend,  on  principles  of  mutual  interest,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  other  English  trans- 
lators. 

The  ''  Bazaar "  is  a  spirited,  enthusiastic 
work,  and  seems  to  mark  the  era  in  which 
the  author's  style  became  permanently  fixed 
and  determined,  for  he  has  never  swerved 
from  it  since.  It  is  totally  difiPerent  from  aD 
ordinary  books  of  travel — giving  little  or  no 
information  of  a  practical  character,  and  en- 
tirely ignoring  the  every-day  scenes  and  lions. 
It  is  a  gallery  hung  with  pictures,  each 
separate  and  complete  in  itself,  yet  each  a 
link  of  a  chain,  looped  up  with  gra<^ful  neg- 
ligence. Many  of  these  pictures — ^for  such 
they  truly  are — teem  with  vivid  fancies,  and 
are  brilliant  specimens  of  what  is  called  word- 
painting.  A  more  consummate  master  of 
words  than  Andersen,  and  one  who  knows 
how  to  use  them  with  more  felicitous  effect, 
does  not  exist.  The  subject  chosen  by  him 
to  exercise  the  witcheries  of  his  genius  upon 
is  of  little  consequence;  for  whether  he 
writes  a  chapter  about  the  Alps,  or  about 
his  old  boots  (which  he  actually  has  done  in 
the  **  Bazaar"),  we  are  almost  equally  car- 
ried away  with  him  at  his  potent  will  and 
pleasure.  Yes,  he  is  a  great  enchanter  !  See 
how,  with  a  few  artistic  touches,  he  paints 
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old  Modena  by  moonlight!  '^Itwas  after 
midnight — I  sat  in  the  rolling  carriage — the 
soldiers  kept  close  to  it — ^it  was  the  most 
beautiful  moonlight  I  A  large  cily,  with  old 
walls,  lay  straight  before  us ;  it  was  again 
pitchy  dark ;  we  rode  in  through  the  gate, 
and  the  moon  again  shone.  We  were  in 
Modena  I  The  sight  is  before  me  now — full 
of  moonshine,  like  a  strange  dream.  Old 
buildings  with  arcades ;  a  magnificent  pal- 
ace with  an  extensive  open  place  revealed  it- 
self ;  but  all  wao  void  and  still — not  a  light 
shone  on  us  from  a  single  window,  not 
one  living  being  moved  in  the  large  old 
city  ;  it  was  quite  like  witchcraft.  We  stop- 
ped in  a  little  square,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  a  brick  column,  the  upper  part  of 
which  formed  a  sort  of  lantern,  with  a  glass 
window ;  a  lamp  burned  within.  This  sort 
of  altar  is  called  the  *  eternal  liffht  ;*  the 
lamp  is  kept  burning  night  and  day.  The 
flame  appeared  in  the  clear  moonlight  like  a 
red  spot — a  painted  flame ;  a  woman,  wrap- 
ped in  a  ragged  mantle,  sat  there  and  slept. 
She  leaned  her  head  against  the  cold  wall  of 
the  pillar ;  a  sleeping  child  lay  on  her  knee, 
with  its  head  on  her  lap.  I  stood  long,  and 
regarded  this  group;  the  little  one's  hand 
was  half  open  on  its  mother's  knee.  I  laid 
a  small  coin  quite  gently  in  the  child's  hand ; 
it  opened  its  eyes,  looked  at  me,  and  closed 
them  again  directly.  What  was  it  dreaming 
of  ?  I  knew  that  when  it  awoke,  the  moon- 
light would  cause  the  money  to  appear  like 
silver  in  its  hand."  As  a  companion  picture, 
be  tells  us  that  he  **  saw  Bologna  by  sunlight. 
Ill  lies  between 'luxuriant  vme-fields,  close 
MdBr  the  Apennines,  which  form  a  green 
hedge,  wherein  every  tendril  is  a  vineyard — 
every  flower  a  villa  or  a  church." 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  Andersen, 
when  on  his  travels,  is  a  true  Dane  in  his 
deep-seated  love  for  the  brave  little  land  of 
his  birth.  He  never  forgets  Denmark ;  how- 
ever distant  in  body,  he  is  ever  present  in 
spirit.  He  will  turn  aside  from  the  most 
gorgeous  sunset  of  Italia,  to  expatiate  on  the 
gray  skies  of  the  North ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent panorama  opened  up  to  his  gaze  on  the 
Bosphorus  only  makes  him  burst  into  a 
rhapsody  about  the  isles  and  seas  of  Scan- 
dinavia. To  this  love  of  native  scenes  how 
many  delightful  passages  of  fresh  and  heart- 
warm  poetry  do  we  owe !  It  is  amusing,  and 
almost  affecting  also,  to  notice  that  what 
would  otherwise  be  deemed  disappointments 
and  annoyances  to  the  traveller  are  turned  into 
pleasant  thoughts  and  feelings  through  love 
of  distant  Fadreland,  For  instance,  Andersen 


meets  with  very  wet  and  raw  weather  at  such 
a  town  in  Italy,  and  instead  of  repining,  he 
forthwith  works  himself  up  into  an  ecstasy, 
because  this  gloomy  weather  happens  to  be 
precisely  similar  to  that  with  which  Copen- 
hagen is  blessed  about  the  end  of  October, 
and  consequently  he  is  so  powerfully  re- 
minded of  home  associations  that  his  poetic 
spirit  transports  itself  to  dear  old  Denmark, 
which  he  eulogizes  till  his  heart  glows  within 
him.  Happy  is  the  man  who,  like  our  gentle 
friend,  can  thus  extract  elements  of  joy  and 
contentment  from  all  around  ! 

Even  yet  Andersen  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  properly  appreciated  by  his  own 
countrymen.  The  Danish  critics  ridiculed 
the  **  Bazaar,"  in  every  conceivable  fashion, 
accusing  the  author  of  inordinate  personal 
vanity,  exaggeration,  and  absurdity  in  his 
descriptions  of  nature,  especially  because  he 
happened  to  have  seen  a  lunar  rainbow,  a 
thing  which  they  did  not  believe  to  have  any 
existence  but  in  the  poet's  teeming  brain! 
But  the  book  sold  better  for  all  this  silly 
abuse ;  and  what  was  more  important  to  the 
author,  he  now  was  cordially  received  in  the 
family  circles  of  men  of  the  highest  rank; 
and  at  their  country  mansions  he  revelled  in 
the  free  and  unalloyed  luxury  (for  such  it 
was  to  him)  of  communion  with  nature  amid 
the  green  vales,  by  the  sleeping  lakes,  and  in 
the  deep  shades  of  the  beech- woods  which 
he  so  oft  apostrophizes.  And  amid  these 
scenes,  and  in  this  refined  society,  he  spent 
some  of  his  happiest  days,  and  wrote  most 
of  his  best  tales.  Especially  did  he  enjoy 
a  sort  of  poet's  elysium  at  Qrisselfeld,  the 
seat  of  the  Countess  Danneskjold,  mother  of 
the  Duchess  of  Augustenberg ;  and  also  at 
the  neighboring  mansion  of  B  regent  veld,  the 
seat  of  the  Danish  minister.  Count  Moltke, 
where  he  was  so  happy  that  he  says  his  visit 
has  diffused  a  sunshine  over  his  life.  At 
another  noble  summer  residence,  that  of  Bar- 
on Stampe,  he  met  the  great  sculptor, 
Thorvaldsen,  and  the  result  of  their  inti- 
macy was  an  enduring  friendship  which 
reflected  equal  honor  on  both.  In  the  win- 
ter season  he  lived  chiefly  at  Copenhagen : 
and  the  warm  friendship  of  CEhlenschlseger 
and  Thorvaldsen,  as  well  as  many  other 
eminent  men,  seems  to  have  cast  a  sort  of 
halo  around  his  every-day  life.  Of  CShlen- 
schlceger,  both  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  Ander- 
sen speaks  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. He  gives  us  some  characteristic 
glimpses  of  the  illustrious  but  eccentric  sculp- 
tor; and  the  following,  in  Andersen's  own 
words,  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the 
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English  reader  : — "  I  often  spent  several 
weeks  in  succession  in^ith  Thorwaldsen,  at 
Nyso.  One  morning — he  was  just  then 
working-  at  his  own  statue — I  entered  his 
studio,  and  bade  him  good  morning;  he 
seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  notice  me,  and  I 
stole  out  softly.  At  breakfast  he  was  nther 
silent,  and  when  he  was  asked  to  say  some- 
thing, ho  said,  in  his  own  dry  way, '  I  have 
this  morning  spoken  more  than  in  many  days 
together,  but  no  one  has  listened  to  me; 
there  I  stand  and  think  that  Andersen  is  be- 
hind me,  for  he  said  good  morning,  and  I 
told  him  a  long  story  about  a  matter  which 
had  to  do  with  Byron.  I  thought  that  one 
word  might  have  been  said  in  reply ;  I 
turned  myself  round,  and  there  I  stood  more 
than  an  hour,  and  chattered  aloud  before  the 
empty  walls.'  We  all  begged  him  to  relate 
the  story  once  more,  but  we  got  it  very 
short.  '  0,  that  was  in  Rome,  when  I  was 
settinrr  about  to  make  Byron's  statue;  he 
placed  himself  opposite  to  me,  but  immedi- 
ately commenced  to  put  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent countenance  from  that  which  was  usual 
to  him.  '  Will  you  not  sit  still  ?'  said  I ;  '  hut 
you  must  not  make  those  faces.'  '  That  is 
my  expression,'  said  Byron.  'Indeed !' 
said  I ;  and  then  I  made  him  as  I  wished : 
and  every  one  said,  when  he  was  ready,  that 
it  was  a  hit.  But  when  Byron  himself  saw 
it,  he  said — '  It  does  not  resemble  me  at  all ; 
I  look  unhappy.'  '  He  was  above  all  things 
so  desirous  of  looking  extremely  unhappy,' 
added  Thorvaldsen,  with  a  comic  expression." 

Another  little  anecdote  we  must  also  be 
permitted  to  give,  as  it  so  pleasantly  gives 
us  an  insight  of  the  cordial  nature  of  the 
poet,  and  shows  how  Thorvaldsen  himself 
could  unbend.  **  Thorvaldsen's  last  birth- 
day," says  Andersen,  **  was  celebrated  there 
in  the  country  ;  I  had  written  a  little  song ; 
it  was  still  wet  on  the  paper  when  we  sang  it 
early  in  the  morning  before  his  door,  accom- 
panied with  a  mu:^ic  of  jingling  fire-irons, 
gongs,  and  bottles,  which  were  rubbed  with 
a  cork.  Thorvaldsen  himself,  in  his  morning- 
gown  and  slippers,  opened  the  door,  and 
danced  around  his  room,  swung  around  his 
RaphaeFs  cap,  and  joined  the  chorus.  There 
was  life  and  mirth  in  the  strong  old  man." 

About  this  time  Andersen  produced  a  dra- 
matic trifle  for  the  theatre,  where  it  was 
duly  hissed  by  a  rival  clique.  His  own  ac- 
count of  the  affair  is  very  amusing.  He  him- 
self had  not  been  present  at  the  first  repre- 
sentation, but  the  ensuing  morning,  the  lady 
of  a  house  where  he  called  sympathized  with 
him,  telling  him  that  there  were  only  two 


hissers,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  house  took 
his  part.  ** '  Hissers  I  my  part ! — was  I  hissed 
off?'  cried  I.  It  was  quite  comic  when  one 
assured  me  that  this  hiss  was  a  triumph  for 
me.  All  had  joined  in  the  approbation,  and 
'  there  was  only  one  hiss.'  After  this  came 
up  another,  whom  I  asked  after  the  number 
of  hissers.  *  Two,'  said  he.  The  next  said, 
*  three,'  and  positively  not  more.  When  one 
of  my  friends  most  to  be  relied  on  came, 
I  asked  him,  on  his  conscience,  how 
many  he  had  heard ;  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  said,  '  At  most  there  were 
five.'  '  No ;  I  now  ask  no  more ;  the  num- 
ber increases  just  as  in  the  case  of  Falstaff. 
Here  stands  one  who  maintains  that  there 
was  only  one  hiss.'  Shocked,  and  still  dis- 
posed to  set  it  all  right  again,  he  replied, 
'  Yes,  that  is  possible ;  but  it  was  a  strong, 
powerful  hiss.' "     Poor  Andersen  1 

Some  poems,  dramatic  trifles,  and  short, 
sweet  tales  followed  the  *'  Bazaar,"  and  from 
the  profit  of  his  writings  and  his  pension,  he 
saved  enough,  by  practising  economy,  to 
start  on  a  new  journey  in  1843.  He  travel- 
led through  Belgium  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
already  known  by  his  works,  and  was  cor- 
dially received  by  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
Dumas,  De  Vigny,  and  other  eminent  men. 
Of  Dumas  he  says — "  The  jovial  Alexandre 
Dumas  I  generally  saw  in  bed,  even  when 
it  was  far  beyond  noon;  here  he  lay,  with 
paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  wrote  his  newest 
tragedy.  One  day  I  found  him  so  ;  he  nodded 
to  me  in  a  friendly  way,  and  cried,  '  Sit  down 
for  one  minute ;  I  have  just  now  a  visit  from 
my  muse,  and  she  will  be  going  presently.' 
He  wrote,  spoke  aloud,  gave  a  viva,  sprang 
out  of  bed,  and  said,  'The  third  act  is 
ready  !' "  Dumas  introduced  him  to  the 
great  actress,  Mile.  Rachel,  who  soon  learn- 
ed to  esteem  him.  Of  another  child  of  genius, 
almost  equally  great  as  an  actress,  and  unri- 
valled as  a  vocalist,  the  world-renowned 
Jenny  Lind,  it  may  not  be  here  out  of  place 
to  say  a  little  concerning  Andersen's  ac- 
quaintance with  her.  It  was  in  1840,  when 
Jenny  was  unknown  out  of  her  own  country, 
that  she  arrived  at  Copenhagen,  and  Ander- 
sen waited  on  her  in  pure  kindness  of  heart 
towards  a  young  stranger  artiste.  She  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and  so  they  parted.  In 
1843  she  again  came  to  Copenhagen.  She 
had,  by  this  time,  read  Andersen's  writings, 
and  that  freshened  her  memory  of  the  author. 
A  mutual  friend  proposed  to  the  latter  to 
try  and  persuade  Jenny  to  perform  at  the 
Theatre  Koyal.  He  consented,  and  Jenny 
now  received  him  cordially;   bat  declared 
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that  she  dare  not  perform  at  Copenhagen. 
Andersen  and  the  friend  alluded  to  over- 
ruled her  modesty,  and  Copenhagen  was 
80on  thrown  into  a  musical  rapture.  Ever 
since  that  epoch  Jenny  has  been  a  most  in- 
timate friend  of  Andersen,  who  has  done 
much  for  her  in  one  shape  or  other.  His 
admiration  of,  and  affection  towards  her,  is 
enthusiastic.  •'  With  the  perfect  feeling  of  a 
brother,"  he  exclaims,  "  1  prize  her :  I  feel 
myself  happy  that  I  know  and  understand 
such  a  soul.  May  God  send  her  peace, 
that  quiet  happiness  which  she  desires  for 
herself!  Through  Jenny  Lind  did  I  first 
know  the  holiness  of  art ;  through  her  did  I 
first  learn  that  one  must  not  forget  one's  self 
in  the  service  of  the  Supreme.  No  books, 
no  men  have  worked  on  me  as  a  poet  in  a 
better  or  more  ennobling  manner  than  Jen- 
I  ^    ny  Lind." 

In  1844,  Andersen  again  visited  Germany, 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
very  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the 
country.  On  returning  to  Copenhagen^  the 
Danish  minister,  Rantzau-Breitenberg,'  for- 
warded to  him  an  invitation  from  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Denmark,  to  join  them  at  the 
island  of  Fohr,  a  watering-place  in  the  North 
Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Steswick.  With  joy 
the  poet  hastened  to  accept  the  gracious  in- 
vitation, and  during  the  stay  of  the  royal 
couple  at  Fohr  he  every  day  dined  at  their 
table,  and  spent  the  evening  in  their  family 
circle.  Just  five-and-twenty  years  before, 
Ajidersen  had  travelled  to  Copenhagen,  a 
poor,  friendless  boy  ;  and  now,  when  on  the 
anniversary,  5th  September,  he  sat  at  the 
royal  table,  he  touchingly  says — "  My  whole 
life  passed  before  me  in  my  thoughts,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  exert  all  my  strength  in 
order  not  to  burst  into  tears.  There  are  mo- 
ments of  thankfulness,  in  which,  as  it  were, 
we  feel  an  impulse  to  press  Qod  to  our 
hearts;  how  deeply  I  felt  my  nothingness; 
how  all,  all  came  from  Him.  .  .  .  After 
dinner  the  King  and  Queen  wished  me  hap- 
piness, and  in  truth — graciously  is  a  poor 
word — so  cordially,  so  sytcpathizingly  I  The 
King  wished  me  happiness  in  that  which  I 
had  endured  and  won.  He  asked  me  about 
my  first  entrance  into  the  world,  and  I  re- 
counted to  him  some  characteristic  traits. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  not  some  certain  yearly  income. 
I  named  to  him  the  sum.  'That  is  not 
much,'  said  the  King.  '  But  I  do  not  re- 
quire much,'  said  I,  'and  my  writings  also 
bring  me  in  something.* "  The  King  then 
hinted  his  wish  to  do  anything  in  his  power 


for  his  guest,  who,  however,  was  too  true  a 
poet  to  take  advantage  of  the  royal  kindness. 
Subsequently  (in  the  following  year)  Chris- 
tiana VIII.  increased  his  stipend,  so  that  the 
modest  requirements  of  the  poet  were  quite 
satisfied.  In  continuation,  Andersen  adds — 
"  So  much  may  easily  spoil  a  man,  and  make 
him  vain.  But,  no ;  it  does  not  spoil ;  it 
makes  one,  on  the  contrary,  good  and  better ; 
it  purifies  the  thoughts,  and  one  must  thereby 
get  an  impulse,  a  wish  to  merit  all  this.  At 
my  parting  audience  the  queen  presented 
me  with  a  valuable  ring,  as  a  memorial  of 
my  residence  at  Fohr,  and  the  king  again 
spoke  very  kindly,  nobly,  and  with  generous 
sympathy.  God  ble.^s  and  preserve  this  ex- 
alted pair!"  The  Duchess  of  Augusten- 
berg  and  her  daughters  were  of  the  royal 
party,  and  they  so  warmly  invited  Andersen 
to  next  visit  them  at  the  ducal  seat  at  Au- 
gustenberg,  that  he  did  so,  and  was  enter- 
tained during  fourteen  happy  days. 

In  1844,  Andersen's  chief  production  was 
a  drama,  called  The  Flower  of  JFortuw,  and 
about  this  time,  his  chief  works  were  so  fre- 
quently translated  into  different  foreign  lan- 
guages, that  he  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
struck  with  the  moral  responsibility  of  a  suc- 
cessful author,  and  his  thoughts  and  reflec- 
tions on  the  subject  are  noble,  true,  and 
excellent : 

"  It  is  something  elevating,  but  at  the  same 
time  something  terrific,  to  see  one's  thoughts 
spread  far  around,  and  amongst  men ;  it  is 
almost  an  anxious  thing  to  belong  to  so  many. 
That  which  is  noble  and  good  is  a  blessing ; 
but  that  which  is  bad,  our  errors  shoot  up,  and 
involuntarily  the  thought  forces  itself  from  us 
— God,  never  lei  me  write  down  a  word  for 
which  I  am  not  able  to  give  thee  an  account !  " 

In  1845  he,  for  the  third  time,  set  out  for 
his  darling  Italy,  intending  to  return  home 
by  France  and  Spain.  On  his  way  he  visited 
his  native  town  of  Odcnsee,  but  everything 
there  fell  like  a  chill  on  his  heart.  All  was 
changed :  his  parents'  graves  were  obliter- 
ated ;  a  fresh  generation  walked  the  streets ; 
he  felt  a  greater  stranger  there  than  in  any 
foreign  city.  He  travelled  through  Germany, 
renewing  old  friendships  and  making  new 
ones.  The  last  evening  of  the  year  he  spent 
with  Jenny  Lind  at  Berlin — the  circle  com- 
prising only  Andersen,  Jenny,  and  her  attend- 
ant. A  little  Christmas-tree  was  prepared, 
and  the  poet  was  the  child,  he  tells  us,  for 
whom  it  was  lighted  up  and  hung  with  pres- 
ents. The  King  of  Prussia  sent  a  cordial 
invitation  to  him,  and  he  joined  the  royal 
family,  to  whom  he  read  some  of  his  stories, 
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for  which  his  Majesty  expressed  great  sym- 
pathy, and  the  evening  before  Andersen^s  de- 
parture invested  him  with  the  order  of  the 
Red  Eagle  of  Prussia.  After  leaving  Berlin, 
our  happy  poet  became  for  some  time  the 
guest  of  his  friend,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar, of  whom  he  exclaims,  "  I  love  him  as 
one  who  is  dearest  to  my  heart !"  Onward 
flies  the  wandering  bird  of  passage,  every- 
where caressed,  until  he  alights  at  Dresden, 
where  again  he  is  the  welcome  family  guest 
at  the  royal  palace — King,  and  Queen,  and 
Princes,  and  Princesses  striving  to  make  him 
feel  at  home.  At  Vienna  he  was  very  kindly 
entertained  by  the  Archduchess  Sophia  of 
Austria,  to  whom  her  sister,  the  Queen  of 
Saxony,  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction. 
The  Empress-dowager,  her  mother,  and 
Prince  Wasa,  also  manifested  much  interest 
in  him.  He  arrived  at  Rome  in  March,  1846, 
and  lived,  as  usual,  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  many  of  the  most  gifted  and 
eminent  dwellers  and  sojourners  there,  quit- 
ting it  after  £aster  for  Naples.  The  heat  of 
the  latter  place  was  so  unusually  intense, 
that  even  the  sun-loving  poet  was  prostrated. 

'*  I,  who  had  fancied  that  I  was  a  child  of 
the  sun,  so  firmly  did  my  heart  always  ad- 
here to  the  south,  was  obliged  to  own  that 
the  snow  of  the  north  lay  in  my  body  ;  that 
the  snow  melted,  and  that  I  was  still  more 
miserable." 

By  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  left  by 
steamboat  for  Marseilles,  whence  he  resolved 
to  travel  by  easy  stages  through  the  south  of 
France,  and  across  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain. 
At  Mirseilles  he  was  delighted  to  meet  with 
Ole  Bull,  the  Norwegian,  who  had  come  from 
America,  where  he  assured  the  poet  that  his 
writings  were  universally  read.  Here  was 
fresh  cause  for  felicitation  ! 

"  My  name  had  flown  over  the  great  ocean ! 
I  felt  myself  altogether  nothing  at  this,  but 
most  joyous  and  happy.  Why  should  so 
much  happiness  be  allotted  to  me  before  so 
many  thousands  ?  I  had,  and  have,  a  feel- 
ing  at  it,  as  though  I  were  a  poor  peasant 
boy  around  whom  a  royal  mantle  is  thrown/' 

He  went  on  through  Provence  (which  be 
fancied  looked  entirely  Dani:*h),  but  in  escap- 
ing from  Naples  be  only  seemed  to  have  leapt 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for  the 
heat  was  awful.     He  reached  Perpignan. 

**  The  sun  had  here,  as  it  were,  swept  the 
people  off  the  streets.  It  was  only  in  the 
night-time  they  came  out  like  a  roaring 
stream,  as  if  a  real  tumult  would  destroy  the 

city Sick  as  1  was,  I  gave  up 

every  idea  of  travelling  to  Spain.    I  felt  that 


it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  even  if  I  had 
been  able  to  recover  my  strength,  to  reach 
Switzerland." 

He  was  recommended  to  go  to  the  baths 
of  Verne t,  high  up  in  the  cool  Pyrenees.  A 
few  days'  sojourn  there  quite  re-established 
his  health ;  but  alas  !  he  could  not  cross  the 
mountain,  and  realize  his  long- cherished  de- 
sire of  visiting  Spain. 

"  I  stand,  like  Moses,  and  see  the  land  be- 
fore me,  but  must  not  set  a  foot  on  it.  How- 
ever, please  God,  at  some  future  lime  I  shall 
fly  during  a  winter  from  the  north,  into  this 
rich,  beautiful  land,  from  which  the  sun,  with 
his  sword  of  flame,  now  holds  me  back." 

May  this  hope  be  realized,  say  we ! 

It  was  at  Yernet  that  Andersen  wrote  the 
closing  lines  of  his  own  autobiography,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  "  The  Story  of  my  Life,"  which 
he  brought  up  to  this  period.  We  have  re- 
peatedly quoted  from  it  hitherto,  and  need 
only  characterize  it,  generally,  as  being  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  spirited,  and  deeply  in- 
teresting autobiographies  ever  given  to  the 
workL  Never  were  early  struggles  more 
vividly  depicted ;  never  were  the  rewards  and 
fame  acquired  by  the  honorable  exercise  of 
God-given  genius  more  modestly  alluded  to ; 
never  were  the  patronages  and  aids  bestowed 
by  discerning  friends  more  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. In  this  story  of  his  life  the  soul 
of  Andersen  shines  transparent.  He  tells  us 
with  manly  simplicity  everything  that  is  de- 
sirable to  be  known,  and  when  we  lay  down 
the  book,  we  know  not  which  most  to  admire 
— the  marvellous  life-drama  itself,  or  the  elo- 
quence and  exceeding  beauty  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  narrated.  With  one  final  ex- 
tract we  will  quit  this  wondrous  autobiogra- 
phy. These  are  its  final  words : — **  A  star  of 
good  fortune  shines  over  me.  Thousands 
deserve  it  better  than  I.  I  myself  cannot 
understand  why  so  much  joy  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  before  numberless  others.  May  it 
shine  !  but  should  it  set,  still  it  has  shone. 
I  have  received  my  full  share.  Let  it  set. 
From  this  also  the  best  springs.  To  God  and 
to  men  my  thanks,  my  love." 

After  his  autobiography  he  published  a 
novel,  called  "  The  Two  Baronesses."  In  it 
we  are  introduced  to  Danish  scenes  and  char- 
acters equally  extraordinary  ;  but  the  former 
are  undoubtedly  faithful  transcripts  of  nature, 
and  the  latter  appear  to  be  drawn  from  life. 
Its  merit,  which  is  great,  solely  depends  on 
its  powerful  delineation  of  characters  and 
scenery.  Both  the  baronesses,  especially  the 
old  one,  are  drawn  with  masterly  power. 
We  feel  as  though  we  had  seen  them,  talked 
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with  them,  known  them  quite  intimately  for 
years.  The  paintings  from  nature  in  the  book 
are  highly  finished,  and  are  attractive  from 
their  novelty.  It  did  not  prove  a  very  popu- 
lar work,  but  is  worthy  of  a  patient  perusal. 

Here  we  would  pause,  and  attempt  to  con- 
vey a  broader  idea  of  the  character  and  na- 
ture of  Andersen,  as  an  author  and  a  man  ; 
but  we  must  premise  that  the  task  is  a  some- 
what difficult  one  to  do  justice  to :  for  bis 
life  itself  is  reflected  throughout  his  works, 
and  they  are  of  a  kind  rather  to  be  accepted 
just  for  what  they  are,  and  quietly  enjoyed, 
than  to  be  made  the  subject  of  critical  anal- 
ysis. Still  there  are  certain  remarkable 
features  in  his  writings,  which  distinguish 
him  from  any  other  writer  whatever,  and  pe- 
culiar and  striking  traits  in  his  character, 
which  confer  on  him  >in  easily  appreciable 
and  very  interesting  individuality. 

Born  and  reared  under  adverse  and  de- 
pressing circumstances,  he  very  early  felt 
that  he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  perform  a 
certain  mission,  and  he  triumphantly  tram- 
pled down  every  hostile  circumstance  that 
environed  him,  and  in  a  measure  compelled  the 
public  to  listen  to  his  utterances.  He  never 
mistook  the  bent  and  scope  of  his  genius. 
From  the  first  feeble  flutterings  of  his  poetic 
pinions  to  his  latest  prolonged  flights  through 
the  realms  of  fancy,  he  has  stood  forth  as  the 
interpreter  and  expounder  of  the  hidden 
beauties  and  meanings  of  the  every-day  com- 
monplace things  of  life ;  and  striking  the  re- 
Bpousive  chord  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  he 
exemplifies  the  truth  of  our  own  Shakspeare's 
declaration,  that  a  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  one  kin.  Love  to  God  and  man 
— a  cheerful,  ever  contented  philosophy — a 
pure,  healthy  enjoyment  of  all  things  which 
minister  to  the  happiness  of  life — these  are 
the  pervading  principles  of  the  man,  and  in  all 
his  writings  they  are  enunciated  and  iterated 
in  the  most  winning  and  delightful  language. 
The  great  ever- open  volume  of  nature  is  the 
book  which  he  principally  studies  and  draws 
inspiration  from ;  and  his  own  experiences 
of  life  supply  him  with  exhaustless  matter,  to 
be  reproduced  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  His 
early  battlings  with  adverse  influences  have 
made  an  ineradicable  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  have  chastened  and 
subdued  it,  and  imparted  a  tone  to  much  of 
his  writings.  The  German  poet  and  critic 
Hanch  has  very  justly  commented  upon  this. 
He  says,  that  ^'  the  principal  thing  in  Ander- 
sen's best  and  most  elaborate  writings  is  that 
wherein  the  richest  fancy,  the  deepest  feeling, 
the  most  lively  poetic  spirit  is  a  talent,  or,  at 
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least,  a  noble  nature,  which  will  struggle  its 
way  out  of  a  narrow  and  depressing  condition. 
That  is  the  case  with  his  three  novels ;  and 
to  this  end  he  really  has  a  state  of  existence 
full  of  importance — to  represent  an  interior 
world,  which  no  one  knows  better  than  he 
who  has  himself  drank  from  the  bitter  cup  of 
sufferings  and  privations;  painful  and  deep 
feelings,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  those 
which  he  has  himself  experienced,  and  where- 
in memory — who,  according  to  the  old  signifi- 
cant myth,  is  the  mother  of  the  muses — 
met  him  hand- in-hand  with  them.  What  he 
can  here  relate  to  the  world  certainly  de- 
serves to  be  listened  to  with  attention ;  for 
whilst  it  is,  on  the  one  side,  only  the  internal 
personal  life  of  the  individual,  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  common  lot  of  talent  and 
genius,  at  least  when  placed  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, which  is  here  brought  before  our 
eyes.  In  so  far  as  in  his  '  Improvisatore,'  in 
*  O.  T.,'  and  in  '  Only  a  Fiddler,'  he  repre- 
sents not  only  himself  in  his  separate  individ- 
uality, but,  at  the  same  lime,  the  important 
struggle,  which  many  have  made  their  way 
through,  and  which  he  also  well  knows,  be- 
cause his  own  hfe  has  developed  itself  in  it, 
he  presents  nothing  whatever  which  belongs 
to  the  world  of  illusion,  but  that  only  which 
bears  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  which,  like 
every  such  testimony,  possesses  a  universal 
and  enduring  value.*'  In  other  words,  An- 
dersen may  be  thus  classed  with  many  other 
gifted  beings  who  have — 
"Learnt  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." 

Happily  both  for  Andersen  and  the  world, 
his  sufferings  and  trials,  instead  of  rendering 
him  morose  and  miserable,  have  only  quick- 
ened and  refined  his  natural  sensibility — given 
him  a  more  intense  enjoyment  of  all  the  bless- 
ings of  his  present  lot,  and  filled  his  soul  with 
a  gushing  fount  of  gratitude.  Personally,  in- 
deed, he  has  great  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
wonderful  number  of  powerful  friends  that 
Providence  has  raised  up  for  him  in  so  many 
countries ;  for  never  was  poet  more  sympa- 
thized with  and  caressed  wherever  he  goes. 
It  seems  as  though  men  of  all  classes  strive 
to  show  most  kindness  towards  the  genial- 
hearted  Scandinavian  wanderer,  whose  writ- 
ings have  prepared  a  welcome  for  him,  and 
have  predisposed  everybody  to  receive  him 
on  the  footing  of  a  cherished  guest.  The 
German  poet  Mosen  well  expressed  this  feel- 
ing in  the  lines  he  addressed  to  Andersen  : — 

**  Once  a  bird  flew  to  this  region 

From  the  north  sea's  dismal  strand ; 
Singing,  flew  he  on  swift  pinion, 
Marching,  singing  through  the  land* 
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Fare  tht^  well !  af^aio  to  dear  friends 
Bring  thy  heart  and  song  once  more.** 

Andersen  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  com- 
bination of  powers  to  enable  him  to  produce 
any  work  of  epical  compass ;  be  is  by  no 
means  Shakspearian  in  genius.  His  most  am- 
bitious poem,  ^*  Ashauerus,"  to  produce  which 
he  had  read  and  studied  intensely,  sufficient- 
ly evinces  this.  In  dramatic  talent  also  he 
falls  immeasurably  short  of  his  countryman 
(CEhlenschlseger,  and  appears  to  advantage 
only  in  such  humorous  trifles  as  "  Olo  Luck- 
Oin  "  (Ole  Shut- Eye).  But  his  short  lyrics, 
written  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and 
founded  on  incidents  drawn  chiefly  from  every- 
day life,  may  be  pronounced  masterly  of  their 
kind. 

Again,  in  his  prose  writings  we  are  not 
called  on  to  admire  any  very  comprehensive 
grasp  of  intellect,  no  profound  and  subtle 
philosophical  acumen  ;  nothing  at  all  exciting 
m  incident  nor  enthralling  in  interest ;  no  at- 
tempt whatever  to  command  attention  by 
startling  disquisitions  or  brilliant  declamation ; 
nothing  at  all  indicative  at  a  first  glance  of 
something  far  beyond  ordinary  story-telliog. 
Perhaps  the  reader,  who  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  holds  a  volume  by  Andersen  in  his 
hand,  may  hastily  turn  over  its  pages  with  a 
perplexed  and  disappointed  air ;  but  let  him 
fairly  commence  a  quiet  perusal,  and  he  will 
quickly  cease  to  manrel  at  the  reputation  the 
writer  has  acquired,  and  will  find  himself  un- 
able to  resist  the  charm  thrown  over  the  most 
homely  and  apparently  unattractive  subject 
by  the  very  peculiar  genius  of  the  gentle 
Dane.  He  will  first  admire  the  astonishingly 
affluent  imagery,  the  genial,  playful  fancy, 
and  unaffected  poetical  powers  of  the  author ; 
and  next  he  will  irresistibly  be  drawn  to  love 
him  for  his  pure,  healthy  morality,  warm- 
heartedness, and  deep  feeling  of  appreciation 
for  all  that  is  good  and  ennobling.  Moreover, 
he  will  recognize  a  literally  unrivalled  power 
of  word-painting,  a  prodigious  effluence  of 
felicitious  phrases  and  expressions,  and  a 
mode  of  treating  all  subjects  as  fascinating 
as  it  is  original  and  indescribable.  All  these 
qualities  combined  render  him  one  of  the 
most  delightful  companions  for  a  quiet  hour, 
when  the  heart  is  disposed  to  commune  with 
a  kindred  spirit,  that  we  could  name  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature.  His  beautiful 
fairy-tales  charm  the  child ;  his  sweet  and 
truly  exquisite  poetic  fancies  gratify  all  who 
derive  pleasure  from  the  sparkling  freaks  of 
a  most  vivid,  yet  tender  imagination ;  and  the 
melodious  utterances  in  which  he  embodies 


his  more  serious  and  solemn  thoughts  and  re- 
flections at  once  delight  and  instruct  the 
thoughtful  and  mature  reader. 

If  we  might  venture  to  attempt  an  allegory, 
we  should  not  compare  Andersen's  writings 
to  a  broad,  deep,  majestic  stream,  itself  the 
recipient  of  a  hundred  minor  streams  in  its 
steady  course  to  the  ocean ;  yet  less  should 
we  compare  them  to  an  impetuous  mountain 
torrent,  leaping  frantically  from  crag  to  crag, 
foaming,  and  roaring,  and  vexing  the  still  air 
with  its  rolling  mists,  until  it  loses  itself  in 
the  black  waters  of  some  sullen  lake,  deeply 
imbedded  amid  frowning  rocks ;  but  we 
would  rather  compare  them  to  a  pellucid 
stream,  gently  flowing  adown  a  verdant  hill- 
side, reflecting  every  sunbeam,  singing  a 
pleasant  under- song  throughout  its  fanciful 
course,  and  ever  and  anon  breaking  up  in 
sparkling  dimples,  or  joyously  bubbling 
around  some  water-worn  stone. 

Nature,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  the 
grand  source  whence  Andersen  derives  his 
inspirations,  and  by  the  study  of  which  he  is 
enabled  to  discourse  with  us  so  eloquently,  and 
to  unroll  before  our  admirii^  vision  such 
novel  and  beautiful  scenes.  When  Professor 
Ilaiie  first  heard  some  of  Andersen's  stories 
read,  he  wrote  on  the  leaf  of  a  memorandum- 
book  the  following  appropriate  testimony  of 
his  approbation  : — *'  Watt  Schelling — not  he 
who  lives  in  Berlin,  but  he  who  lives  an  im- 
mortal hero  in  the  world  of  mind— -once  said, 
'  Nature  is  the  visible  spirit :  the  spirit  the 
invisible  nature;'  and  this  was  yesterday 
evening  rendered  fully  palpable  to  me  by  your 
little  stories.  As  you,  on  the  one  hand,  pene- 
trate so  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  un- 
derstand and  know  the  language  of  birds,  and 
what  the  feelings  of  a  fig-tree  or  a  daisy  are, 
80  that  everything  seems  to  be  there  for  its  own 
sake,  and  we,  together  with  our  children,  par- 
ticipate with  them  in  their  joys  and  their  sor- 
rows ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  is 
but  the  image  of  the  mind,  and  the  human 
heart  in  its  infinity  trembles  and  beats 
throughout.  May  this  fountain  from  the 
poet's  heart  which  God  has  lent  you,  still 
continue  to  pour  forth  so  refreshingly."  And 
refreshingly,  indeed,  does  ii  still  continue  to 
do  so.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Andersen's 
habitual  study  of  nature,  and  his  facile  and 
truthful  delineation  of  her  aspects,  is  the  main 
source  of  the  fascination  of  his  writings ;  al- 
though the  felicity  of  his  style,  and  the  very 
remarkable  power  he  possesses  of  embodying 
all  his  thoughts  in  graphic  yet  melodious 
language,  must  also  contribute  to  the  result 
in  a  material  degree. 
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We  do  not  know  any  English  writer  of  the 
present  day,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Dickens,  who  approaches  Andersen  in  the 
latter  respects.      But  Dickens  has  a  more 
jerking  and  abrupt  style ;  and,  after  all,  we 
must  probably  cite  Goldsmith  as  being  the 
only  English  author  who  can  be  said  to  re- 
semble Andersen  in  the  tender  beauty  of  his 
language.    The  flow  of  Goldsmith's  language, 
however,  is  more  continuous  and  unbroken, 
and  he  does  not  indulge  in  such   original 
flights  of  fancy,  and  such  frequent  bursts  of 
the  warmest  and  most  glowing  enthusiasm  as 
Andersen.    The  latter  himself  is  undoubtedly 
an  enthusiast  of  his  kind,  and  he  sings  what- 
ever his  own  heart  prompts,  without  hesita- 
tion or  reserve.     He  undeniably  is  original  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  but  there  is  no  aflfecta- 
tion  whatever  in  that  originality,  and  it  al- 
ways evinces  itself  within  the  bounds  of  good 
taste.     One  thing  may  be  said  alike  of  the 
man  and  his  writings — both  personally  and  in 
them  he  evinced  a  sort  of  restlessness.    His 
mind  is  so  full  of  fancies,  so  overflowing  with 
quaint  and  novel  ideas,  that  it  seems  incapa- 
ble of  settling  down  for  any  length  of  time  to 
work  out  a  great  subject  in  the  calm,  persist- 
ent manner  its  importance   would  demand. 
His  pen  appears  ever  eager  to  dash  ofif  one 
theme,  only  to  fly  to  another,  and  treat  it  so 
in  turn.     He  is  incapable  of  deliberately  sit- 
ting down  to  a  task  which  will  chain  him  to 
its  thorough  development  for  a  lengthened 
period,  and  call  into  calm  and  continuous  ex- 
ertion his  best  and  highest  powers.     Thus 
we  see,  in  all  his  largest  works,  that  he  pre- 
sents us  with  a  gallery  of  most  delightful 
cabinet  pictures,  which  do  not  illustrate  in 
unbroken  order  any  given  subject  or  leading 
idea,  but  are,  so  to  speak,  quite  separate  and 
independent  of  each  other,  and  possess  little 
more  connection  and  relation  than  that  which 
arises  from  bearing  a  certain  family  likeness 
— a  certain  and  unmistakable  imprint  of  hav- 
ing been  produced  by  the  same  master- hand. 
Even  in  his  most  elaborate  novels,  we  plainly 
see  that  it  costs  him  the  greatest  effort  to 
keep  strictly  to  his  subject ;  in  fact,  he  does 
not  and  cannot  do  so,  but  presents  all  in  an 
episodical  form.     Again,  his  books  of  travel 
are  not  books  of  travel  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word  :  they  are  rather  remi- 
niscences of  all  sorts  of  things,scenes,and  ideas 
of  a  poetical  and  attractive  nature ;  but  all 
are  dressed  up  in  such  a  charming  garb,  that 
no  one  can  quarrel  with  the  author  for  hb 
wayward  fancies,  and  peculiar  mode  of  con- 
veying his  ideas  and  recollections  of  foreign 
lands.    As  to  anythmg  in  the  shape  of  &j 


detail,  of  mere  facts  and  figures,  he  shuns  it 
with  horror.  And  the  man  himself  is  quite 
as  discursive,  restless,  and  fanciful  as  his  pen. 
He  is  a  real  Wandernde  Vogel — a  wandering 
bird,  and  as  essentially  migratory  in  his  habits 
as  are  the  storks,  which  he  so  delights  to  in- 
troduce in  every  book  he  has  written.  But 
we  shall  have  much  to  say  of  him  as  a  man 
towards  the  conclusion  of  our  paper. 

Certain  authors  and  certain  books,  to  be 
properly  appreciated  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyed, should  only  be  read  at  paiUcular 
seasons  and  hours,  and  when  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  sympathize  with 
their  utterances.  Who,  for  instance,  when 
in  the  flush  of  health  and  flow  of  high  spirits, 
would  think  of  sitting  down  in  the  golden 
sunshine  of  noon-day,  to  deliberately  peruse 
•♦  Young's  Night  Thoughts  ?"  It  is  a  book 
to  be  read  in  a  solemn  frame  of  mind,  by  the 
taper  burning  in  the  study  at  the  midnight 
hour ;  and  then  only  will  its  magnificent  yet 
essentially  gloomy  and  saddening  poetry 
be  properly  enjoyed,  and  its  lessons  find 
their  fitting  response  in  the  thoughtful  and 
awe- struck  heart  of  the  reader.  Andersen, 
to  the  reverse,  is  an  author  whom  of  all 
others  we  should  carry  with  us  as  a  compan- 
ion in  our  light,  cheerful  rambles  through  the 
fields,  and  by  the  river's  bank,  or  the  shell- 
strewn  sea-shore,  or  in  the  open  sunny  glades 
of  the  forest,  where  birds  are  flitting  to  and 
fro,  and  the  cooing  of  the  stock-dove  and  the 
hum  of  animated  nature  fills  the  air.  We 
should  then  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape, the  odor  of  the  flowers,  the  twittering 
of  the  birds,  the  rustling  of  the  long  green 
grass,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  bubblinfir 
rivulet,  with  increased  intensity,  for  he  would 
teach  us  how  to  find  hitherto  hidden  charms 
in  all  around,  and  would  stand  forth  an  elo- 
quent interpreter  between  us  and  nature. 

To  resume.  In  1851  '*  Pictures  of  Swe- 
den^ were  published,  being  the  results  of 
the  author's  recent  travels  in  that  country. 
We  are  inclined  to  reckon  this  as  the  most  de- 
lightful book  he  ever  wrote,  always  excepting 
his  own  autobbgraphy.  Like  the  '^Poet's 
Bazaar,"  it  is  not  a  regular  book  of  travels, 
but  a  number  of  episodical  chapters,  scarcely 
connected  together ;  and  yet  as  we  happen  to 
know,  Andersen  was  excessively  fastidious 
in  their  arrangement,  with  a  view  to  consecu* 
tive  reading — though  why  he  was  so  we  da 
not  clearly  perceive,  for  several  of  the  chap^i 
ters  have  no  more  connection  with  Sweden' 
than  with  China.  There  are  also  some  pat* 
sages  scarcely  worthy  of  Andersen;  but, 
taking  it  altogether,  it  is  an  embodiment  ot 
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all  his  excellences  of  style  and  tone,  and 
some  parts  are  of  transcendent  beauty. 
How  surpassingly  tender  and  suggestive  of 
sweet,  holy  thoughts  is  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Grandmother !" 

We  cannot  name  any  book  whatever  that, 
in  our  opinion,  contains  such  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  a  ffreat  writer^s  mastery  over  the 
art  of  •*  word- painting"  as  the  "  Pictures  of 
Sweden."  It  is  the  bouquet  of  all  the  author's 
works.  Imagination,  fancy,  humor,  deep 
insight  into  the  springs  of  human  affections, 
are  all  blended  together  so  as  to  form  a 
l^ia],  radiant,  fascinating  book,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  loving  the  gentle, 
large-hearted  author,  even  if  you  knew  no 
more  of  him  than  that  book  reveals. 

We  perceive  that  we  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  subsequent  to  the  publicaton  of 
his  "  Improvisatore,"  in  English,  Andersen 
visited  England  and  Scotland,  where  he  was 
so  well  received,  that  the  Corsaren  (the 
Punch  of  Copenhagen)  caricatured  him  as 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  Queen  and 
Court  of  Great  Britam,  &c.  His  latest  work 
is  "  A  Poet's  Day  Dreams,"  published  during 
the  year  1853,  but  we  have  not  space  to  do 
more  than  to  allude  to  it.  We  nave  enu- 
merated all  his  works  of  importance,  but  he 
has  also  written  numerous  little  dramas,  tales, 
and  poems.  Of  the  latter  he  is  continually 
contributing  to  the  newspapers  of  Copenha- 
gen ;  and  we  ourselves  heard  his  death- verses 
upon  his  intimate  friend  CElenschlaeger 
(the  crowned  digter-konge,  or  poet-king,  of 
ocandinavia)  sung  over  that  great  poet's  in- 
animate remains  on  their  passage  to  the  tomb, 
on  January  26th,  1850.  We  shall  not  soon 
forget  that  thrilling  moment ! 

Andersen's  works  have  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages,  enjoying  a  very 
large  circulation  in  Swedish,  German,  and 
French.  They  have  sold  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  America,  and  so  they  would  in  Eng- 
land were  they,  published  at  a  more  accessi- 
ble price.  They  have  even  appeared  in 
Dutch  and  Russian,  and  a  selection  of  his 
short,  sweet  poems,  upon  subjects  that  make 
all  mankind  one  kin,  have  actually  been 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  hardy 
natives  of  Greenland,  who  are  said  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  almost  daily  singing  them.  If 
this  be  not  true  fame,  tell  us  what  is  ! 

Personally,  Andersen  is  a  very  tall  man, 
and  like  many  authors,  he  is  somewhat  un- 
graceful in  his  movements,  but  dresses  with 
great  neatness,  and  in  the  most  fashionable 
style.  He  has  a  fine  poetic- looking  head, 
open,  animated  features,  and  a  pah:  of  spark- 


ling eyes.    He  is  just  as  genial  and  frank  in 
manner   aa  one  would  anticipate  from  his 
works ;  and  before  you  have  been  one  hour 
in  his  society,  yon  feel  as  though  yon  had 
been  his  intimate  friend  for  years.     He  loves 
all  the  world,  and  all  the  world  loves  him; 
he  is  a  great  diner-out,  for  there  is  a  smiling 
welcome  for  him  at  every  house.     Perhaps 
no  living  author  whatever  has  numbered  as 
personal  friends  so  many  distinguished  men 
of  different  countries  as  he  has.     Were  he 
to   chronicle   his  reminiscences  of  princes, 
poets,   artists,  actors,  and  other  people  of 
rank  and  intellect,  what  a  book  would  it  be  I 
And  such  a  work,   we  venture  to  predict, 
he  will  give  to  the  world  yet,  or  else  leave 
materials  for  its   posthumous  appearance. 
Andersen  is  passionately  fond  of  his  little 
Denmark^  and  yet  he  is  continually  leaving  it, 
almost  as  regularly  as  his  friends  the  storks, 
to  wander  in  southern  lands.     Whether  he 
inherited  this  love  of  rambling  from  his  father, 
or  whether  it  is  an  acquired  habit,  we  know 
not ;  but  certainly  we  think  that  fully  one- 
half  of  his  life  since  his  twenty- fifth  year,  has 
been  spent  in  foreign  parts.     We  should  be 
the  last  to  find  famt  with  this  propennty, 
for  how  much  do  we  not  owe  to  it !     What 
pictures  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
the  East,  has  he  not  given  to  the  world ! 
Long  may  he  live  to  go  to  and  fro   upon 
the  earth,  and  far  may  he  wander  to  unroll 
before  us  new  and  beautiful  visions  of  all  that 
is  admirable  in  nature ;  but  may  he  ever  safe- 
ly return  to  his  loved  Scandinavian  home ; 
for  finely  does  he  himself  say,  "  The  first  mo- 
ment of  arrival  at  home  is,   however,  the 
bouquet  of  the  whole  voyage !"     When  we 
last  heard  from  him,  he  told  us  he  had  just 
arrived  home  from  a  fresh  journey  in  Ger- 
many, only  to  start  soon  for  Switzerland. 

The  story  of  Andersen's  life  is,  in  itself, 
a  perfect  romance  of  reality ;  and  it  conveys  a 
noble  moral  lesson,  which  will  go  down  prof- 
itably to  posterity.  A  poor  boy  is  born  in 
a  country,  and  amid  scenes,  which  offer  no 
extraordinary  spur  to  the  development  of 
talent,  but  rather  the  reverse.  From  his 
very  childhood  he  has  intuitively  fell  that  he 
possessed  that  within  him  which  distinguished 
and  set  him  apart  from  others  of  his  own  age 
and  class ;  something  which  would,  with 
God's  blessing,  hereatter  enable  him  to  be- 
come a  great  man,  even  as  other  poor  little 
boys  had  become,  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
story-books.  And  he  commences  the  culti- 
vation of  the  talent  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  him,  with  "  trust  in  God,  and  persevere," 
for  his  motto,  amid  extrtme  discouragements, 
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trials,  and  rebuffs.    Poverty   cannot  extin- 
guish the  sacred  spark  in  his- breast;   the 
meanness  of  his  education,  and  bis  ignorance 
of  the  world,  shall  not  daunt  him.    A  mere 
child  in  years,   and  in  knowledge  of  all  that 
is  practical  in  life,  he  sets  forth  all  alone  from 
his  humble   home,  and  arrives  at  the  distant 
great  city,  friendless    and  almost  penniless. 
Onward !  up  the  hill !  that  is  the  secret  cry 
of  bis  heart ;  and  he  fights  with  adverse  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  struggles  onward  and  up- 
ward, till  he  stands  at  the  summit  of  the 
pfoal,  triumphant,  yet  bowed  down  with  grat- 
itude to  the  Divine  Protector  whose  aid  he 
never  ceased  to  implore,  and  filled  with  love 
towards  his   brother-man.     And  now  great 
men,   and  princes,  yea,  kings  and  queens, 
greet  him  kindly,  and  take  him  by  the  hand, 
and  seat  him  at  their  table,  and  tell  him  how 
they  admire  his  works,  and  his  heroic  victory 
in  the  great  battle  of  life !    And  they  tell 
him  they  wish  to  confer  on  him  such  outward 
marks  of  their  royal  approval  as  may  testify 
to  the  sincerity  of  that  sidmiration  in  the  eyes 
of  their  subjects.     And  so  the  crosses  and 
stars  of  four  orders  of  knighthood*  glitter  on 
his  breast,  and  he  is  the  friend  and  compan- 
ion of  the  great  and  noble,  and  the  cherished 
author  of  innumerable  readers  in  both  hemis- 
pheres; he,  the  son  of  the   poor  Odensee 
shoemaker !     Well  may  he  himself  marvel  at 
his  own  career,  and  be  disposed  to  consid- 
er himself  specially  favored  by  God  and  man ! 
As  the    touch  of  Midas   transmutes  all 
things  into  gold,  so  does  that  of  Andersen 
all  things  into  poesy.     He  takes  a  stalk  of 
flax,  a  tree,    a  flower,   or    even  a  solitary 
blade  of  grass  growing  in  a  barren,  thirsty 
soil,  and  endows  it  with  eloquent  language, 
with     melodious    utterance     of    charming 
thoughts ;    and   yet   we  cannot  smile,  and 
say,  this  is  a  childish  conceit,  for  we   feel 
and  know  that  a  profound   moral  truth  or 
wise  counsel  is  symbolized  in  the  beautifully- 
worded  allegory.     There  is  a  purpose  in  the 
most  seemingly  fanciful  and  fantastic  of  his 
conceptions — another   meaning    than    what 
prominently  meets  the  eye,  and  the  young- 
est of  his  readers  is  aware  of  this.     No  living 
author  has  so  pen?everingly  and  successfully 
labored  to  show  us  that  the    elements   of 
the  richest  poetry,  and  a   soul  of  goodness, 
dwell  in   everything  that  surrounds   us,  as 
Andersen.     He   invests   the  most  common 
productions  in  nature,  and  the  meanest  and 
most  familiar  domestic  objects,  with  a  halo 
of  poesy,  and  we  glow  with  pleasure,  and 


*  Conferred  by  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Pnuna, 
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wonder  that  we  never  appreciated  the  real 
loveliness  and  spiritual  symbolism  of  all  cre- 
ated things,  till  he,  the  magician,  unveiled 
all  before  us,  and  bade  us  rejoice  and  thank 
God  for  the  innumerable  gifts  and    bless- 
ings that  fill  the  earth  for  our  use  and  de- 
light I    Say,  do  we  not  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  man  who,   with  resistless 
eloquence,  and  in   all  sincerity  of  purpose, 
strives  to  enable  us  to  better  appreciate  all 
visible  things — strives,  with  yearning  heart 
and  soul,  to  induce  us  to  love  God  and  one 
another  better  than  we  do — strives  to  purify 
us,  to  gladden  and  ennoble  us  by  gentlest, 
sweetest  teachings — strives   to  eschew   the 
evil,  and  to  search  out  only  the  good,  and 
true,  and  beautiful,  in  nature  and  in  man — 
strives  to  impart  to  us  all  a  portion  of  his 
own  genial  faith  and  sensibility,  so  that  we 
may  become  happy  even  as  he  is  himself  ? 
Say,  what  does  this  man  deserve  of  his  fel- 
lows ?     He  is  a  poet,  a  true  poet,  and  a 
great  poet,   and  he   would  have  us  all  be 
poets  also,  for  he  knows  there  are  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry  inherent  in  every  man,  al- 
though unlo  very  few  is  given  the  faculty  to 
adequately   express  what   they    feel.      He 
would  have  us  all  participate  in  that  exquisite 
enjoyment  of  the  works  of  creation  which  is 
the    poet*s    birthright — a    birthright    that 
kings  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.     He 
would  have  us  live  somewhat  more  after  the 
fashion  that  the  Almighty  designed,  when 
He  bade  man  replenish  the  earth  with  his 
kind.     Say,  then,  reader,  hath  this  man— 
this  prescient  poet — lived  altogether  in  vain 
in  his  generation,  and  shall  his  name  perish 
with  his  body  on  earth  ?     We  trow  not. 

Andersen     writes    not    as    philosophers 
write;  he  does  not  group  facts  and  figures, 
and   make  scienti6c  deductions  therefrom; 
but  he  has,  nevertheless,  hymned  the  power 
and  glory  of  scientific  skill  (as  exemplified 
in  the  steam-engine)  in  a  recent  work,  in  a 
way  that  proves   he  may  yet  become  the 
poet  of  science,  par  excellence,  even  as  he  is 
already    the  poet  of  Nature.     In  another 
splendid  chapter  on  **  Faith  and  Knowledge," 
he  properly  exalts  the  former  immeasurably 
above  the  latter,    but  shows  how   science 
may  become  the  humble  yet  useful  hand- 
maid of  faith.     Speaking  of  immortality,  he 
exclaims — "  I  know  it  m  the  faith,  in  the 
holy,  eternal  words  of  the  Bible.     Knowl- 
edge lays  itself  like  a  stone  over  my  grave, 
but  my  faith  is  that  which  breaks  it. 
Now,    thus    it    is  1      The   smallest    flower 
preaches  from  its  green  stalk,  in  the  name 
of  knowledge,  immortality.    Hear  it !     The 
beautiful  abo  bears  proofs  of  immortality, 
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and,  with  the  conviction  of  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, the  immortal  will  not  tremble  in  his 
greatest  need ;  the  wings  of  prayer  will  not 
droop ;  you  will  believe  in  the  eternal  laws 
of  love,  as  you  believe  in  the  laws  of  sense. 

Just  as  our  own  soul  shines 

out  of  the  eye,  and  the  fine  movement 
around  the  mouth,  so  does  the  created 
image  shine  forth  from  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  There  is  harmonious  beauty  from  the 
smallest  leaf  and  flower  to  the  large  swelling 
bouquet — from  our  earth  itself  to  the  num- 
berless globules  in  the  firmamental  space ;  as 
far  as  the  eye  sees,  as  far  as  science  ventures, 
all,  great  and  small,  is  beauty  and  harmo- 
ny. ..  .  By  walking  with  open  eyes  in 
the  path  of  knowledge,  we  see  the  glory  of 
the  annunciation.  The  wisdom  of  genera- 
tions is  but  a  span  on  the  high  pillar  of  reve- 
lation, above  which  sits  the  Almighty  ;  but 
this  short  span  will  grow  through  eternity, 
in  faith  and  with  faith.  Knowledge  is  like 
a  chemical  test,  which  pronounces  the  gold 
pure."  We  may  remark  here,  that  Ander- 
sen is  naturally  very  religiously  inclined — he 
has  been  so  from  childhood,  and  his  feelings 
of  devotion  are  only  deepened  and  purified 
by  each  added  year.  There  is  no  afifectation 
in  the  pious  ejaculations  which  so  frequently 
burst  from  his  grateful  heart ;  he  does  really 
feel  all  that  he  expresses,  and,  perhaps,  even 
more.  His  religion  is  not  sectarian  nor  nar- 
row-minded, but  is  the  simple  faith  of  a 
child  in  Christ  the  Saviour  and  Ood  the 
Father;  and  these  religious  principles  per- 
vade all  he  says  and  all  he  does.  He  knows 
well  the  value  of  prayer,  and  the  confidence 
derivable  from  feeling  that  he  has  a  friend  in 
God  on  high. 

Andersen's  strength  lies  in  his  vivid  ima- 
gination, his  sweet  quaint  fancy,  his  impas- 
sioned feeling,  his  keen  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  his  loving  heart,  and  his  fascinat- 
ing gift  of  writing  a  species  of  prose- poetry 
in  a  style  of  unapproachable  eloquence. 
The  heart  of  man  is  his  empire ;  our  best 
aspirations  and  affections  are  the  strings  of 
the  harp  whereon  he  plays  with  such  masterly 
skill.  His  own  heart  is  the  source  of  his  inspi- 
ration— and  to  appeal  to  and  move  the  hearts 
of^  others  is  his  object.  Poetry  is  as  natural 
to  him  as  the  odor  to  the  rose ;  and  it  is  ever  ut- 
tered in  melodious  and  happily  chosen  words. 
He  tells  us  himself  that  Danish  is  a  language 
peculiarly  adapted  to  express  his  ideas;  but 
the  English  versions  by  Beckwith  cannot 
fall  far  short  of  the  original  in  beauty  and 
effect.  As  a  sample,  take  the  following  bit 
concerning  the  shapes  that  memory  assumes 


to  our  mental  vision : — ''  Itis'commonly  said 
that  memory  is  a  young  girl  with  bright  blue 
eyes.  Most  poets  say  so ;  but  we  cannot  al- 
ways agree  with  most  poets.  To  us  memory 
comes  in  quite  different  forms,  according  to 
that  land  or  that  town  to  which  she  belongs. 
Italy  sends  her  as  a  charming  Mignon,  with 
black  eyes,  and  a  melancholy  smile,  singing 
Bellini's  soft,  touching  songs.  From  Scot- 
land, memory's  sprite  appears  as  a  powerful 
lad,  with  bare  knees — the  plaid  hanss  over 
his  shoulder — the  thistle  flower  is  fixed  in  his 
cap.  Bums'  lyrics  then  fill  the  air  like  the 
heath-lark^s  song  ;  and  Scotland's  wild  thistle 
flowers  beautifully  fragrant  as  the  fresh  rose." 
The  line  we  have  italicized  surely  conveys 
a  most  beautiful  image,  in  words  as  simple 
as  they  are  appropriate. 

Andersen's  mind  is  stored  with  picturesque 
legends,  and  he  is  exceedingly  well  read  in 
the  old  sagas,  and  in  the  chronicles  of  his 
country.  These  he  occasionally  introduces 
and  details,  after  his  own  fashion,  in  his 
writings,  with  such  a  vivid,  startling  effect, 
that  we  have  often  wished  he  would  under- 
take a  history,  or  a  consecutive  series  of 
annals  of  Scandinavia  in  the  remote  ages. 
He  could  depict  the  ancient  Vikings — their 
warriors  and  skalds,  their  battlings  and  their 
feastings,  their  life  hi  the  field  and  in  the  hall, 
so  that  they  would  almost  seem  to  us  to  be 
bodily  resuscitated,  and  their  era  returned 
agun,  in  the  great  cycle  of  change.  What 
he  is  capable  of  doing  in  this  style  may  easi- 
ly be  seen  by  referring  to  some  of  the  histor- 
ical chapters  in  the  *'  Pictures  of  Sweden.*' 
There  is  no  mysticism,  no  obscurity,  in  what 
Andersen  writes ;  whatever  the  subject,  all  is 
clear :  all  can  be  understood  by  the  merest 
child,  for  each  sentence  is  rendered  lumin- 
ous by  the  light  of  genius. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Andersen's 
very  remarkable  power  of  charming  children 
by  his  written  stories ;  and  we  have  to  add, 
that  he  can  personally  attract  them  in  an 
equally  surprising  manner.  His  nature  as- 
similates itself  verv  much  to  that  of  children : 
blessed  nature,  that  it  can  do  so  1  say  we, 
for  that  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  our  poet  is  a 
good  as  well  as  a  gifted  man  1  He  has  an  ex- 
treme affection  for  little  ones,  and  his  en- 
trance into  a  room  is  the  signal  for  them  to 
Qock  around  him,  and  he  then  either  amuses 
them  or  himself — for  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  or  he  enjoy  a  child- like  pastime 
most — by  entering  into  their  sports  and  oc- 
cupations, or  else  by  improvising  songs  and 
fairy  tales  for  their  sole  and  special  gratifi- 
cation.   We  have  been  assured  by  those 
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whose  own  children  are  pets  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  that  the  fascination  he  can  exer- 
cise at  will  and  pleasure  over  all  children  is 
absolutely  marvellous.  This  trait  in  his 
character  is  to  us  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting and  lovable.  "Blessed  is  he 
whose  hand  prepareth  a  pleasure  for  a 
child !"  One  can  hardly  help  feeling  sad 
to  think  there  is  now  little  probability  of  the 
loving-hearted  poet  having  any  children  of 
his  own,  to  climb  his  knee,  and  look  up  in  his 
face,  and  call  him  father !  He  has  given  us 
most  delightful  pictures  of  wedded  happi- 
ness ;  but  what  would  he  not  have  written 
had  he  himself  experienced  what  he  de- 
scribes? But,  as  he  would  tell  us,  God 
knoweth  what  is  best  for  us  all.  Even  as 
one  who  was  disappointed  in  his  first  and 
only  love  affair,  and  who  has  possibly  on 
that  very  account  remaned  um married,  he 
has,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  a  very  happy 
life  on  the  whole — what  is  more,  he  richly 
deserves  to  be  happy. 


We  must  now  conclude.  Perchance  it 
will  be  thought  we  have  spoken  in  somewhat 
too  eulogistic  a  manner  of  the  Danish  poet. 
We  believe  otherwise.  He  has  his  faults 
both  as  an  author  and  a  man,  but  they  are 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  chal- 
lenges our  admiration  and  esteem.  The  more 
he  is  read  and  studied,  the  more  he  will  be 
liked  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  him 
when  once  you  know  him,  either  personally 
or  through  the  medium  of  his  writings,  which 
are  just  a  refiex  of  the  man  himself.  If  the 
reader  has  not  yet  made  his  acquaintance  in 
either  shape,  we  entreat  him  to  lose  no  time 
in  obtaining  almost  any  one  of  the  author's 
works.  For  ourselves,  we  echo  from  our 
heart's  depths  his  own  desire  (expressed  in 
a  letter  now  lying  by  our  side),  '*  that  we 
may  meet  once  again  in  this  world,"  and 
know  one  another  better  than  we  do.  Long 
life  here,  and  happiness  hereafter,  to  Hans 
Christian  Andersen ! 
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Even  while  the  heart  of  the  British  nation 
18  filled  to  overflowing  by  one  great  anguish 
and  one  great  hope,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a 
thrill  of  real  sorrow  will  pass  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  land  with  the  tidings  that  Mrs. 
Nicholls,  formerly  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
known  to  all  the  world  as  Currer  Bell,  is  no 
more.  But  a  few  months  ago,  we  heard  of 
her  marriage :  it  became  known,  with  a  smile 
of  happy  surprise,  that  the  merciless  derider 
of  weak  and  insipid  suitors  had  found  a  lord 
and  master,  that  the  hand  which  drew  the 
three  worshipful  ecclesiastics,  Malone,  Donne, 
and  Sweeting,  had  been  locked  at  the  altar 
in  that  of  a  curate ;  and  already  the  smile 
fades  away  in  the  sound  of  her  funeral  knell, 
and  we  are  left  to  reflect,  that  all  of  fruit  and 
flower  which  time  might  have  matured  in 
the  garden  of  her  genius  lies  still  and  life- 
less, severed  by  the  scythe  of  death.  To 
every  thinking  mind,  the  passing  from  the 
midst  of  us  of  such  a  life  must  be  the  occa- 


sion of  solemn  reflection.  It  is  a  trite,  yet 
ever  a  suggestive  remark,  that  the  variety  of 
nature  is  infinite.  You  have  been  watching 
the  sun,  when,  as  if  in  love's  changeful ness, 
he  smiled  from  behind  April  clouds  on  the 
awakening  earth  ;  those  evanescent  lights  on 
lawn  and  lea,  those  bright  gleams  on  the 
distant  river,  that  fantastic  sport  of  the  sun- 
light kindling  its  silvery  illumination  from 
point  to  point  amid  the  mountain  mist,  will 
never  be  seen  again.  Every  effect  of  nature 
is  solitary ;  each  star  has  its  own  twinkle, 
every  lily  of  the  field  its  peculiar  and  un- 
shared beauty:  the  Hand  whose  touch  is 
perfection  repeats  not  its  strokes.  But,  with- 
ou  inquiring  what  specifically  is  that  mystic 
thing  called  genius,  it  is  universally  conceded, 
that  it  is  of  its  essential  nature  to  be,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  unexampled  and  alone. 
Whether  it  be  a  positive  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary complement  of  human  faculty,  or 
whether  it  be  some  new  and  cunning  harmo- 
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nj,  some  delicate  balancing,  some  exquisite 
sharpening,  of  the  ordinary  mental  powers, 
it  18  at  least  certain  that,  from  the  eye  in 
'iNrhich  men  disQern  genius,  there  falls  over 
the  world  a  liji^ht  whose  very  novelty  urges 
them  to  the  term.  It  has  been  said  by  Cole- 
ridge, that  the  eflfect  of  genius  on  its  pos- 
sessor is  to  perpetuate,  in  mature  age,  the 
wakeful  curiosity,  the  fresh  enjoyment,  the 
loving  surprise,  with  which  healthful  child- 
hood gazes  on  the  new  world ;  to  enable  a 
man  to  see,  in  the  clear,  strong  light  of  in- 
tellectual noontide,  the  same  fairness  and 
freshness  over  the  earth  as  when  it  hy  under 
the  dewy  dawn ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
mode  of  the  phenomenon,  the  fact  is  beyond 
question,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  perceptions  of  such  an  one  and  those  of 
the  throng.  Into  recesses  of  the  human 
heart,  whither,  erewbile,  we  could  not  pene- 
trate, this  new  light  guides  our  steps ;  secret 
and  ravishing  glimpses  of  beauty,  to  which 
we  never  before  thrilled,  are  now  revealed  to 
us ;  passions  which  lay  dormant  in  our  breasts 
have  been  awakened  ere  we  were  aware,  to 
overflow  in  tears  or  flash  in  fire;  truths 
which  were  altogether  unknown,  or,  through 
eustom,  faded  and  powerless,  have  beamed 
forth  with  startling  or  alluring  clearness. 
And  when  here,  too,  death  asserts  bis  ruth- 
less supremacy,  it  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but 
a  simple  statement  of  fact,  that  tones  have 
died  away  which  we  can  never  hear  again 
from  the  universal  harp  of  nature,  that  '*  a 
light  has  passed  from  the  revolving  year,'* 
and  that  Providence  has  again  worked  out,  in 
all  it  involves  of  responsibility  and  moniiion, 
those  high  intents  for  which  there  was  sent 
among  us  an  original  mind.  The  mind  of 
Currer  Bell  was  assuredly  such ;  and  when 
we  add,  that  the  genius  by  which  it  was 
characterized  was  accompanied  by  an  earn- 
estness which  might  be  called  religious,  and 
turned,  by  a  strong  human  sympathy,  upon 
the  general  aspects  and  salient  points  of  the 
age,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  moment 
to  sum  up  the  work  she  has  done,  and  esti- 
mate the  lesson  she  has  taught  us.  The 
office  of  criticism  is  two-fold — towards  the 
author,  and  towards  the  reader.  From  that 
point  of  view  which  every  honest  and  indi- 
vidual,  though  nowise  remarkably  powerful, 
mind  occupies,  lights  of  guidance  or  sugges- 
tion may  be  discerned,  of  value  to  the  high- 
est; honest  criticism  of  living  authors  is 
therefore  beyond  question  to  be  approved : 
but  this  task,  and  whatever  of  even  apparent 
acerbity  it  may  entail,  ceases  with  the  life  of 
the  author ;  and  as  we  receive  from  the  dy- 


ing hand  the  gift  to  which  there  will  be  no 
addition,  however  it  may  be  required  of  us 
to  define  its  value,  we  may  at  least  permit  to 
criticism  the  tone  of  affection  and  respect. 
It  is  singularly  so  in  the  case  of  Currer  Bell. 
Whatever  estimate  we  may  form  of  the  net 
result  of  positive  instruction  —  the  actual 
amount  of  such  sound  available  thought  as 
will  pave  the  highways  of  the  world — to  be 
found  in  her  works,  we  cannot  but  think  with 
tender  emotion  on  the  darkness  which  has  so 
soon  swallowed  the  brief  and  meteoric  splen- 
dor of  her  career ;  while  we  should  deem 
that  reader  of  perceptions  strangely  blunted, 
who  has  never  discerned  that,  with  all  her 
vigor  and  sternness,  it  was  deep  and  woman- 
ly love  which  filled  the  inmost  fountains  of 
her  heart.  It  is  well,  too,  to  remember,  that 
it  were  an  important  mistake  to  test  the  value 
of  any  work,  or  series  of  works,  by  the  mere 
logical  truth  it  contains.  The  true,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  good,  are  inalienably  allied : 
in  the  immeasurable  system  of  education 
which  nature  has  constructed  around  us  in 
this  world,  their  conscious  or  unconscious  in- 
fluences are  perpetually  blended;  and  He 
who  came  to  unfold  celestial  and  unattidna- 
ble  truth,  deemed  not  his  teaching  complete, 
until  he  turned  the  eyes  of  his  disciples  on 
the  loveliness  of  the  lily  and  the  gay  care- 
lessness of  the  birds.  Every  tone  of  true 
pathos,  every  revealing  glance  by  which  a 
new  aspect  of  nature's  loveliness  opens  on 
our  eyes — all  that  tends,  in  what  way  soev- 
er, to  make  us  nobler,  gentler,  better — must 
be  reckoned  in  the  account  of  what  an  author 
has  conferred  upon  us. 

The  name  of  Currer  Bell  has  constantly 
been  associated  with  those  of  her  two  sisters, 
Emily  and  Anne,  known  in  the  literary  world 
as  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell.  The  three  were 
the  daughters  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  news- 
papers, still  "  at  Hawworth,  near  Keighley, 
in  Yorkshire,*'  survives  his  wife  and  all  bis 
children.  Genius,  as  has  not  unfrequently 
happened,  was,  in  the  case  of  the  three  sis- 
ters, associated  with  the  seeds  of  fatal  dis- 
ease ;  and  perhaps  our  whole  literary  annals 
will  show  no  more  touching  episode  than 
that  on  which  the  leaf  has  just  been  turned 
by  the  death  of  Currer  Bell.  It  is  our  pres- 
ent purpose  to  treat  chiefly  of  the  wgrks  of 
this  last,  but  we  will  be  pardoned  for  making 
allusion  to  the  others. 

Emily  Brontfe,  author  of  "  Wuthering 
Heights,"  was,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women 
that  ever  lived ;  we  have  felt  strongly  impell- 
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ed  to  pronounce  her  genius  more  powerful, 
her  promise  more  rich,  even  than  those  of  her 
gifted  bister,  Charlotte.  For  receiving  this 
avowal,  the  reader  will  be  somewhat  prepar- 
ed, by  perusing  the  following  sentences  from 
the  biographic  notice,  brief,  but  of  thrilling 
interest,  of  her  two  sisters,  given  to  the  world 
by  Currer  Bell : — "  My  sister  Emily  first  de- 
clined. The  details  of  her  illness  are  deep- 
branded  in  my  memory;  but  to  dwell  on 
them,  either  in  thought  or  narrative,  is  not 
in  my  power.  Never  in  all  her  life  had  she 
lingered  over  any  task  that  lay  before  her, 
and  she  did  not  linger  now.  She  sank  rapid- 
ly. She  made  haste  to  leave  us.  Yet,  while 
physically  she  perished,  mentally  she  grew 
stronger  than  we  had  yet  known  her.  Day 
by  day,  when  I  saw  with  what  a  front  she 
met  suffering,  I  looked  on  her  with  an  an- 
guish of  wonder  and  love.  I  have  seen  no- 
thing like  it ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  never  seen 
her  parallel  in  anything.  Stronger  than  a 
man,  simpler  than  a  child,  her  nature  stood 
alone.  The  awful  point  was,  that,  while  full 
of  ruth  for  others,  on  herself  she  had  no 
pity  ;  the  spirit  was  inexorable  to  the  flesh ; 
from  the  trembling  hand,  the  unnerved  limbs, 
the  faded  ef  es,  the  same  service  was  exacted 
as  they  had  rendered  in  health/' 

The  picture  thus  vividly  drawn  of  a  frail 
form  standing  up  undaunted  in  the  scowl  of 
death,  should  be  kept  before  us  as  we  turn 
to  the  work  left  us  by  Ellis  Bell.  It  were  a 
strange  and  surely  a  distempered  criticism 
which  hesitated  to  pass  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  "  Wuthering  Heights.'*  We  have 
no  such  hesitation.  Canons  of  art  sound  and 
imperative,  true  tastes  and  natural  instincts, 
of  which  these  canons  are  the  expression, 
unite  in  pronouncing  it  unquestionably  and 
irremediably  monstrous.  if  there  is  any 
truth  or  indication  of  truth  in  all  that  the  most 
artistic  of  nations  alleged  concerning  the  line 
of  beauty,  if  it  is  true  that  in  every  work  of 
art,  however  displayed,  we  must  meet  the 
proofs  of  moderation,  of  calmness,  of  temper- 
ed and  mastered  power,  if  it  is  a  reasonable 
demand  that  the  instances  of  nature's  abor- 
tion, from  which  we  would  turn  away  in  the 
street,  that  objects  and  incidents  which  awake 
no  higher  emotion  than  abhorrent  disgust,  be 
honored  with  no  embalming  rites,  but  left  to 
be  taken  out  of  our  sight,  like  dead  dogs  and 
carrion,  by  that  nature  which  ever  perpetu- 
ates what  is  gross  or  noisome,  this  work  must 
be  condemned.  On  the  dark  brow  and  iron 
cheek  of  Heathcliff,  there  are  touches  of  the 
Mil  tonic  fiend  ;  but  we  shrink  in  mere  loath- 
mg,  in  "unequivocal  contempt/'  from  the 


base  wretch  who  can  use  his  cruelty  as  the 
tool  of  his  greed,  and  whose  cruelty  itself  is 
so  unredeemed  by  any  resistance  or  stimu- 
lant, as  to  expend  itself  on  a  dying  son  or  ik 
girl's  poodle.  There  are  things  which  the 
pen  of  history  cannot  be  required  to  do  more 
than  touch  on  and  pass  by ;  we  desire  not 
admittance  into  the  recesses  of  the  palace  of 
Sujah  Dowlah,  wo  will  not  penetrate  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  Caesars ;  and  if  the  historic  artist 
must  at  times  show  us  the  darkest  evil,  that 
we  may  avoid  it,  or  sweep  it  from  the  earth, 
neither  his  nor  any  other  art  can  altogether 
forego  the  glorious  privilege  of  washing  its 
creations  in  pure  water,  and  shunning,  at 
least,  the  foul  and  offensive.  The  whole  at- 
mosphere, too,  of  this  fiction  is  distempered, 
disturbed,  and  unnatural ;  fever  and  malaria 
are  in  the  air ;  the  emotions  and  the  crimes 
are  on  the  scale  of  madness,  and,  as  if  earth- 
ly beings,  and  feelings  called  terrestrial,  were 
not  of  potency  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  ex- 
citing drama,  there  are  dangerous,  very 
ghostly  personages,  of  the  spectral  order,  in- 
troduced, and  communings  held  with  the 
spirit  world  which  would  go  far  to  prove 
Yorkshire  the  original  locahty  of  spirit-rap- 
ping. All  this  is  true,  and  no  reader  of  the 
book  will  deem  our  mode  of  expressing  it  se- 
vere ;  yet  we  have  perfect  confidence  in  point- 
ing to  ^*  Wuthering  Heights*'  as  a  work  whioh 
contains  evidence  of  powers  it  were  perhaps 
impossible  to  estimate,  and  wealth  it  were 
vain  to  compute.  A  host  of  Titans  would 
make  wild  work,  if  directed  by  a  child  to 
overturn  the  mountains;  a  host  of  dwarfs 
would  do  little  good  or  harm  in  any  case ; 
but  bring  your  ^tans  under  due  command, 
set  over  them  a  judgment  that  can  discern 
and  command,  and  hill  will  rise  swiftly  over 
hill,  till  the  pyramid  is  scaling  the  sky.  The 
powers  manifested  in  this  strange  book  seem 
to  us  comparable  to  such  a  Titan  host,  and 
we  know  no  task  beyond  their  might,  had 
they  been  ruled  by  a  severe  taste  and  dis- 
criminating judgment.  The  very  ability  to 
conceive  and  project,  with  such  vivid  bold- 
ness, that  wild  group  of  characters,  the  un- 
measured distance  into  which  recedes  all  that 
is  conventional,  customary,  or  sentimental, 
the  tremendous  strength  and  maturity  of  the 
style,  would  be  enough  to  justify  our  words. 
The  very  absurdities  and  exaggerations  of  the 
construction  and  characters  lend  their  testi- 
mony here.  Not  for  a  moment,  with  such 
materials,  could  the  aim  of  art  be  attained, 
could  belief,  in  some  sense  and  for  some 
space,  be  produced,  save  by  commandinff 
powers.    It  may  be  the  wild  and  haggard 
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pageantry  of  a  dream  at  which  we  gase,  but 
k  is  a  dream  we  can  never  forget;  and 
though  the  dissent  and  negation  of  oar  reason 
l^re,  when  we  paase,  explicit,  yet  we  no  soon- 
er resign  oarself  to  the  spell  of  the  magician, 
than  we  feel  powerless  to  disbelieve ;  m  the 
strength  of  the  assertion,  we  OYerlook  its  ab- 
surdity. Touching  the  character  of  Heath- 
cliff,  moreover,  and  with  less  expressness,  of 
that  of  Cathy  Earnshaw,  we  have  a  remark 
to  make,  which  we  would  extend  to  certain 
of  the  characters  of  Currer  Bel),  and  which 
might,  we  think,  go  far  to  point  out  a  psycho- 
logical defence,  to  be  urged  with  some  plausi- 
bility, of  much  that  is  extravagant  and  revolt- 
ing in  either  case.  The  power  over  the  mind 
of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  '^  fixed  idea,"  is 
well  known  ;  the  possession  of  the  whole  soul 
by  one  belief  or  aim  produces  strange  and 
-unaccountable  effects,  co-mingling  strength 
and  weakness,  kindness  and  cruelty,  and  seem- 
mg,  at  least  at  first  sight,  to  compromise  the 
very  unity  of  nature.  Ellis  Bell,  in  "  Wuth- 
ering  Heights,"  deals  with  a  kindred,  though 
somewhat  different  phenomenon ;  she  deals 
not  with  intellect,  but  emotion ;  she  paints  the 
efibcts  of  one  overmastering  feeling,  the  ma- 
niac actings  of  him  who  has  quaffed  one 
draught  of  maddening  passion ;  and  the  pas- 
flion  she  has  chosen  is  love.  There  is  still  a 
gleam  of  nobleness,  of  natural  human  affec- 
tion, in  the  heart  of  Heathcliff  in  the  days  of 
his  early  love  for  Cathy,  when  he  rushes  so 
manfully  at  the  bulldog  which  has  seized 
her,  and  after  she  is  safe  in  Thrushoross 
Grange,  sets  himself  again  on  the  window- 
ledge  to  watch  how  matters  go  on,  "because," 
lays  he,  *'  if  Catherine  had  wished  to  return, 
I  intended  shattering  their  great  glass  panes 
to  a  million  fragments,  unless  they  let  her 
out ;"  but  we  watch  that  same  boyish  heart, 
until,  in  the  furnace  of  hopeless  and  agonizing 
passion,  it  becomes  as  insensible  to  any  tender 
emotion,  or  indeed  any  emotion  save  one,  as  a 
mass  of  glowing  iron  to  a  drop  of  dew. 
Heathcliff  s  original  nature  is  seen  only  in  the 
outgoing  of  bis  love  towards  Cathy ;  there 
alone  he  is  human,  if  he  is  frenzied ;  in  all 
other  cases  he  is  a  fiend.  As  his  nature  was 
.never  good,  as  there  were  always  in  it  the 
hidden  elements  of  the  sneak  and  the  butcher, 
the  whole  of  that  semi-vital  life  which  he  re- 
tains towards  the  rest  of  the  world  is  ignoble 
and  revolting.  His  sorrow  has  been  to  him 
moral  death  ;  with  truly  diabolic  uniformity, 
every  exercise  of  power  possible  to  him  upon 
any  creature,  rational  or  irrational  (Cathy,  of 
course,  excepted),  is  made  for  its  torment. 
He  seems  in  one-half  of  his  nature  to  have  lost 


all  sensibility,  to  be  unconscious  that  boaian 
beings  suffer  pain  ;  the  great  agony  of  pas- 
sion has  burned  out  of  his  bosom  the  chords 
of  sympathy  which  linked  him  to  his  kind, 
and  left  him  in  th^t  ghastly  and  fiendish  sol- 
itude, which  it  is  awful  to  dream  of  as  a  pos- 
sible element  in  the  punishment  of  hell. 
However  frightful  the  love  scenes  in  the 
death-chamber  of  Cathy  (and  we  suppose 
there  is  nothing  at  all  similar  to  these  in  the 
range  of  literature),  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  man ;  when  we  think  on  his 
early  roamings  with  his  lost  and  dying  love 
on  the  wild  moors,  we  can  even  perceive, 
stealing  over  the  heart,  a  faint  breath  of  sym- 
pathy ;  but  when  he  leaves  the  world  of  his 
real  existence — the  world  of  his  love  for  Ca- 
thy, whether  as  a  breathing  woman,  or  as  the 
wraith  which  he  still  loves  on — we  shrink 
from  him  as  from  a  corpse,  made  more  ghast- 
ly by  the  hideous  movements  of  galvanism. 
Somewhat  different  is  the  effect  of  the  same 
passion  upon  Cathy.  Hers  was  originally  a 
brave,  and  beautiful,  and  essentially  noble  na- 
ture ;  through  all  her  waywardness,  we  can 
love  her  still ;  and  though  her  love  for  Heath- 
cliff costs  her  her  life,  it  never  scathes  and 
sears  her  soul  into  a  calcined  crag  like  his. 
To  the  last,  her  heart  and  imagination  can 
bear  her  to  the  wild  flowers  she  used  to 
gather  amid  the  heath ;  strange  and  wraith- 
like as  she  grows  in  the  storm  of  that  resistless 
passion,  we  know  full  well  that  no  mean,  or 
cruel,  or  unwomanly  thought  could  enter  her 
breast.  Viewed  as  a  psychological  study  of 
this  sort,  a  defence  might,  we  say,  be  set  up 
for  the  choice  of  these  two  characters ;  and 
when  thus  confessedly  morbid,  their  handling 
will  be  allowed  to '  be  masterly.  Nor  can  it 
be  alleged  that  instances  of  similar  passion, 
attended  by  like  results,  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  real  life.  Madness,  idiocy,  and  death, 
are  acknowledged  to  follow  misguided  or  hope- 
Itiss  affection  ;  in  the  case  both  of  Cathy  and 
Heathcliff,  there  was  unquestionably  a  degree 
of  the  first ;  only,  we  submit  that  bedlam  is 
no  legitimate  sphere  of  art.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  the  girl  s 
hand  which  drew  Heathcliff  and  Cathy,  which 
never  shook  as  it  brought  out  those  lines  of 
agony  on  cheek  and  brow,  and  never  for  a 
moment  lost  its  strength  and  sweep  in  flour- 
ish or  bravura,  was  such  as  has  seldom 
wielded  either  pen  or  pencil. 

We  might  descant  at  great  length  on  the 
variety  of  power  displayed  in  this  extraor- 
dinary book ;  but  we  should  leave  it  without 
conveying  an  idea,  even  partially  correct,  of 
its  general  character,  if  we  omitted  to  notice 
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those  touches  of  nature's  softest  beauty, 
those  tones  of  nature's  softest  melody,  which 
are  blended,  so  cunningly  as  to  excite  no 
sense  of  discord,  with  its  general  excitement 
and  gloom.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  here 
a  passage  which  seems  to  us  deeply  suggest- 
ive ;  the  speaker  is  a  young  girl,  and  he  of 
whom  she  speaks  a  boy  about  her  own  age : — 

**  One  time,  however,  we  were  near  quarrel- 
ling. He  said  the  pleasantest  manner  of 
spending  a  hot  July  day  was  lying  from 
morning  till  evening  on  a  bank  of  heath  in 
the  middle  of  the  moors,  with  the  bees  hum- 
ming dreamily  about  among  the  bloom,  and 
the  larks  singing  high  up  overhead,  and  the 
blue  sky  and  bright  sun  shining  steadily  and 
cloudlessly.  That  was  his  perfect  idea  of 
heaven's  happiness.  Mine  was,  rocking  in  a 
rustling  green  tree,  with  a  west  wind  blow- 
ing, and  bright,  white  clouds  flitting  rapidly 
above ;  and  not  only  larks,  but  throstles,  and 
blackbirds,  and  linnets,  and  cuckoos,  pouring 
out  music  on  every  side,  and  the  moors  seen 
at  a  distance,  broken  into  cool,  dusky  dells ; 
but  close  by  great  swells  of  long  grass  undu- 
lating in  waves  to  the  breeze ;  and  woods,  and 
sounding  water,  and  the  whole  world  awake 
and  wild  with  joy.  He  wanted  all  to  lie  in 
an  ecstasy  of  peace  ;  I  wanted  all  to  sparkle 
and  dance  in  a  glorious  jubilee." 

Does  this  not  bear  witness  to  much  ?  None 
but  the  youthful  sympathy  of  a  green  heart 
could  have  won  access  to  that  child's  heaven ; 
none  but  a  free,  and  elastic,  and  loving  nature 
could  thus,  with  the  inimitable  touch  of  truth 
and  reality,  have  heard,  through  the  ear  of 
that  glad  girl,  in  the  joy-toned  anthem  of 
bird,  and  water,  and  rustling  branch,  the 
very  music  of  heaven ;  while  the  faithfulness 
of  the  picture,  the  perfect  and  effortless  re- 
alization of  the  whole  summer  scene,  so  that 
we  hear  that  west  wind,  and  see  those  bright 
white  clouds — the  cumulous  clouds  which, 
the  summer  long,  are  the  flocks  of  the  west 
wind — and  scent  that  bloom  of  the  warm, 
waving  heather,  is  demonstration  absolutely 
sufficient  of  that  inborn  love  of  nature's  joy 
and  beauty  which  never  yet  dwelt  in  a  nar- 
row or  unworthy  breast.  This  little  extract, 
too,  is  sufficient  to  prove  maturity  and  excel- 
lence of  style.  There  is  a  free,  strong,  grace- 
ful force  in  every  line ;  there  is  no  dallying, 
no  second  touch ;  the  little  scene  groups  itsdf 
gracefully  together  as  if  to  that  summer 
music. 

We  have  already  lingered  too  long  with 
Ellis  Bell.  We  make  no  more  than  an  allu- 
sion to  her  poetry.  It  is  characterized  by 
strength  and  freshness,  and  by  that  original 


cadence,  that  power  of  melody,  which,  be  it 
wild,  or  tender,  or  even  at  times  harsh,  we 
never  heard  before,  and  know  to  come  at  first 
hand  from  nature,  as  her  sign  of  the  bom 
poet.  We  have  not  minutely  compared  the 
poetry  of  the  three  sisters ;  but,  in  spite  of  a 
prevailing  opinion  to  the  contrary,  we  scruple 
not  to  declare,  that  the  clear  result  of  what 
examination  we  have  made  is  the  conclusion, 
that  Ellis  BelFs  is  beyond  measure  the  best. 
But,  after  all,  we  must  pronounce  what  has 
been  left  us  by  this  wonderful  woman,  un- 
healthy, immature,  and  worthy  of  being 
avoided.  *'  Wutherin^  Heights^'  belongs  to 
the  horror  school  of  fiction,  and  is  involved 
in  its  unequivocal  and  unexcepting  condemna- 
tion. We  say  not  that  a  mind,  inured  to  the 
task,  cannot,  by  careful  scrutiny  and  severe 
discrimination,  derive  valuable  hints  and  im- 
portant exercise  from  such  works ;  we  may 
trace  and  emulate  the  strength  of  touch  and 
the  richness  of  color,  while  we  detest  the 
subject;  we  may  listen  to  the  snatches  of 
woodland  music,  and  thrill  to  every  tint  of 
woodland  beauty,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
hyena's  den.  But  we  do  not  for  this  recall 
our  condemnation.  At  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows, touches  of  nature's  tenderness  may  be 
marked :  in  the  pallid  face  of  the  criminal  we 
may  note  workings  of  emotion  not  to  be  seen 
elsewhere ;  and  anatomy  might  be  studied, 
with  both  novelty  and  force  of  instruction,  in 
the  quivering  of  the  muscles  and  wrenching 
of  the  forehead  of  one  who  lay  on  the  wheel ; 
but  it  admits  not  of  question,  that  the  general 
effect  of  such  spectatles  is  brutalizing,  and 
we  would  therefore,  without  hesitation,  termi- 
nate their  publicity.  On  exactly  the  same 
grounds,  would  we  bid  our  readers  avoid 
works  of  distempered  excitement ;  even  when 
such  are  of  the  highest  excellence  in  their 
class,  as  those  of  Ellis  Bell  and  Edgar  Poe, 
we  would  deliberately  sentence  them  to 
oblivion :  their  general  effect  is  to  produce  a 
mental  state  alien  to  the  calm  energy  and 
quiet  homely  feelings  of  real  life,  to  make 
the  soul  the  slave  ol  stimulants,  and  these  of 
the  fiercest  kind,  and,  whatever  irritability 
may  for  the  time  be  fostered,  to  shrivel  and 
dry  up  those  sympathies  which  are  the  most 
tender,  delicate,  and  precious.  Works  like 
those  of  Edgar  Poe  and  this  "Wutbering 
Heights  "  must  be  plainly  declared  to  blunt, 
to  brutalize,  and  to  enervate  the  mind.  Of 
the  poetry,  also,  of  Ellis  Bell,  it  must  be 
said  that  it  is  not  healthful ;  that  its  beauty  is 
allied  to  that  wild  loveliness  which  may  gleam 
on  the  heotic  cheek,  or  move  while  it  star- 
tles, as  we  listen  to  maniac  ravings.    And 
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wherefore  this  unchaiigiDg  wail,  whence  thb 
perpetual  and  inexpressible  melancholy,  in 
the  poems  of  one  so  young  ?  What  destiny 
u  it  with  which  this  young  heart  so  vainly 
struggles,  and  by  which  it  is  overcome  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  under  the  sunny  azure  of  an 
English  sky,  and  while  the  foot  is  on  English 
moors,  80  utter  a  sadness  may  descend  on  a 
girl,  whom  we  expect  to  find  '*  a  metaphor  of 
spring,  and  mirth,  and  gladness,"  the  sister 
of  the  fawn  and  the  linnet  ?  The  spectacle 
is  deeply  touching,  and  alas !  the  explanation 
is  at  hand;  an  explanation  which,  while  it 
leaves  untouched  the  assertion  that  the 
beauty  of  these  poems  is  that  of  the  blighted 
flower,  changes  every  feeling  with  which  we 
might  momentarily  regard  their  author  into 
pitying  sorrow.  Her  genius  was  yoked  with 
death ;  it  never  freed  itself  from  the  dire 
companionship,  never  rose  into  freedom  and 
clearness :  as  in  the  old  Platonic  chariot,  her 
soul,  borne  by  her  winged  genius,  rose  strong 
and  daring  towards  the  empyrean,  but  ere  it 
breathed  the  pure  serene,  that  black  steed, 
which  was  also  yoked  indissolubly  to  the  car, 
dragged  her  downwards  even  to  the  grave. 
Her  poetry,  whatever  tones  of  true  and  joyful 
lyric  music  it  may  at  intervals  afford,  is,  as  a 
whole,  but  the  wild  wailing  melody  to  which 
was  fought  the  battle  between  genius  and 
death. 

Of  Anne  Bront6,  known  as  Acton  Bell,  we 
have  scarce  a  remark  to  make.  In  her  life, 
too,  sadness  was  the  reigning  element,  but 
she  possessed  no  such  strong  genius  as  her 
Bister.  "Anne's  character,"  says  Currer 
Bell,  "  was  more  subdued ;  she  wanted  the 
power,  the  fire,  the  originality  of  her  sister, 
out  was  well  endowed  with  quiet  virtues  of 
her  own.  Long-suffering,  self-denying,  re- 
flective, and  intelligent,  a  constitutional  re- 
serve and  taciturnity  placed  and  kept  her  in 
the  shade,  and  covered  her  mind,  and  espe- 
cially her  feelings,  with  a  sort  of  nun-like  veil, 
which  was  rarely  lifted."  Her  death  is  thus 
recorded  by  the  same  authority  : — ''  She 
(Ellis)  was  not  buried  ere  Anne  fell  ill.  She 
had  not  been  committed  to  the  grave  a  fort- 
night, before  we  received  distinct  intimation 
that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  our  minds  to 
see  the  younger  sister  go  after  the  elder. 
Accordingly,  she  followed  in  the  same  path, 
with  slower  step,  and  with  a  patience  that 
equalled  the  other's  fortitude.  I  have  said 
that  she  was  religious,  and  it  was  by  leaning 
on  those  Christian  doctrines  in  which  she 
firmly  believed,  that  she  found  support 
through  her  most  painful  journey.  I  wit- 
nessed their  efficacy  in  her  latest  hour  and 


greatest  trial,  and  most  bear  testimony  to 
the  calm  triumph  with  which  they  brought 
her  through."  She  died  May  28,  1849. 
The  last  Imes  written  by  Acton  Bell  are  so 
full  of  pathos,  awaken  a  sorrow  so  holy  and 
ennobling,  and  breathe  a  faith  so  strong  and 
tranquil,  that  we  cannot  pass  them  by : — 

"  I  hoped,  that  with  the  brave  and  strong, 
My  portioned  task  might  lie; 
To  toil  amid  the  busy  throng, 
With  purpose  pare  and  high. 

But  God  has  fix'd  another  part. 

And  he  has  fixed  it  well : 
I  said  so  with  my  bleeding  heart, 

When  first  the  anguish  fell. 

Thou,  God,  hast  taken  oar  delight, 

Oar  treasured  hope  away  ; 
Thoa  bidd'st  as  now  weep  through  the  night. 

And  sorrow  through  the  day. 

These  weary  hours  will  not  be  lost, 

Theie  days  of  misery. 
These  nights  of  darkness,  anguish-toet, 

Can  I  but  turn  to  thee : 

With  secret  labor  to  sustain 
In  humble  patience  every  blow  ; 

To  gather  fortitude  from  pain. 
And  hope  and  holiness  from  woe. 

Thus  let  me  serve  thee  from  my  heart, 
Whatever  may  be  my  written  fate  *, 

Whether  thus  early  to  depart. 
Or  yet  awhile  to  wait 

If  thou  sboald'et  bring  me  back  to  life, 

More  humbled  I  should  be ; 
More  wise — more  strengthened  for  the  strife, 

More  apt  to  lean  on  thee. 

Should  death  be  standing  at  the  gate. 

Thus  should  I  keep  my  vow ; 
But,  Lord !  whatever  be  my  fate, 

Oh,  let  me  serve  ihee  now !" 

<<  These  lines  written,"  adds  Currer  Bell, 
**  the  desk  was  closed,  the  pen  laid  aside,  for- 
ever." 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  more, 
than  a  faint  and  mournful  reminiscence  of 
Ellis  and  Acton  Bell  will  survive  the  genera- 
tion now  passing  away;  but  the  case  is 
widely  different  with  the  eldest  of  the  sisters. 
Currer  Bell  has  won  for  herself  a  place  in 
our  literature  from  which  she  cannot  be  de- 
posed ;  her  influence  will  long  be  felt,  as  a 
strong  plastic  energy,  in  the  literature  of 
Britain  and  the  world ;  the  language  of 
England  will  retain  a  trace  of  her  genius. 
We  have  no  intention,  at  present,  to  subject 
her  works  to  a  detailed  criticism ;  we  pur- 
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pose  merely  to  wander  onoe  again  over  cer- 
tain of  those  pleasant  places  whither  her 
genius  first  led  us,  and  listening  to  her  words 
as  those  of  one  who  scrupled  not  to  assume 
the  tone  of  a  censor  of  her  age,  and  consid- 
ered every  word  she  penned  matter  of  con- 
scientious regard,  to  endeavor  to  define, 
briefly  and  articulately,  the  worth  of  her 
teaching. 

One  word  may  not  be  superfluous  as  to 
the  form  of  her  works.     We  view  the  novel 
in  one  principal  aspect — as  allied  to,  and  con- 
trasted with,  history.     The  history  of  a  na- 
tion of  which  we  as  yet  know  nothing,  is  to 
us  a  novel  on  a  grand  scale ;  it  has  its  inci- 
dents  more  stirring  than  imagination  ever 
painted,  its  characters  more  startling  and  in- 
explicable, its  plot  more  dark  and  undiscov- 
erable  ;  and  the  historian,  who  is  a  true  artist, 
will  lead  us,  in  earnest  curiosity,  along  the 
path  of  Providence,  and  by  no  anachronism 
of  anticipation  or  disclosure  will  blunt  the 
feelings  of    wonder    and    admiration    with 
which,  at  the  right  moment,  we  behold  the 
curtain  rise.     The  novel  is  the  history  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  if  written  with  resolute  re- 
gard to  its  nature  and   theme,  may  be  of 
truth  equal  to  that  of  history.     Nay,   we 
deem  it  undeniable,  that  when  thus  rigorous- 
ly considered,  the  novel  is  a  species  of  com- 
position which  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.     The  great  lessons  for  which 
Providence  finds  a  voice  in  the  warlike  con- 
tendings  or  peaceful  labors  of  nations,  in  their 
growth  and  decline,  in  their  birth,  glory,  and 
death,  we  all  own  it  our  duty  to  regard ; 
were  they  unheeded,  we  feel  that  one  most 
important  portion  of  that  grand  system  of 
education   to   which   we   formerly  alluded, 
were   omitted;   and   accordingly,  with  uni- 
versal consent,  we  proclaim  the  task  of  the 
historian  at  once  solemn  and  sublime.     But 
Providence  has  another  stage,  where  instruc- 
tions, also  of  plain  and  undeniable  import- 
ance, are  administered  to  men.     In  domestic 
life,  at  the  altar  and  at  the  death-bed,  in  the 
festal  assemblage  and  by  the  household  hearth, 
the  steps  of  Providence  are  to  be  traced;  warn- 
ings, examples,  encouragements,  intimations, 
which,  if  known  and  prized,  might  be  more 
precious  to  us  than  rubies,  are  ever  afforded 
m  the  common  course  of  life ;  and  if  it  is 
right  to  strengthen  and  widen  our  powers  of 
intellectual  vision,  by  watching  the  dealings 
of  Providence  with  other  nations  besides  our 
own,  it  is  assuredly   right  to  extend   our 
knowledge    of  domestic    life    beyond    the 
bounds  of  our  own  experience,    to  gain  a 
wider  acquaint^ce    than    our   own   circle 


affords  with  the  perils  which  may  beset  our 
private  walk,  and  to  learn  how  the  problems 
of  life  have  already  been  solved.     The  nov- 
elist ought  to  be  the  recorder  of  Providence 
in  domestic  life — the  historian  of  the  fireside 
— the  teacher   of   the    family  ;  and  if  this 
ffreat  truth  were  once  recognized,  we  should 
look  with  hope  for  the  emergence  of  a  litera- 
ture, in  form  and  name,  for  good  and  obvious 
reasons,  fictitious,  but  in  reality  true,  and 
both  an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  the  nation. 
We  ask  not  for  religious  novels  alone,  any 
more  than  we  ask  merely  for  ecclesiastical 
history  ;  the  religious  life  would  indeed  have 
its  place — a  prominent  and  honored  place — 
and  one  which  it  has  never  yet  occupied : 
but  our  demand  is  simply  truth ;  and  if  we 
have  truth,  we  fear  not  for  goodness.     We 
demand   that  the  bonds  of  conventionality, 
which  have  crushed  the  heart  out  of  domes- 
tic history,  be  broken  and  cast  aside,  and 
that  the  infinity  of  nature,  manifested  here 
as  elsewhere,  be  not  narrowed  into  one  un- 
varying line,  which  we  can  soon  trace  with 
our  eyes  shut ;  that  the  real  emotions  of  na- 
ture, the  true  tears  and  laughter  of  birth- 
day, of  bridal,  and  of  funeral  procession,  be 
not  vaporized  into  sickly  fancies  and  feeble 
senti men lali ties,  and  that  we  be  not  perpetr 
ually,  after  a  few  hackneyed  windings,  con- 
ducted to  the  same  goal.    The  plots  of  that 
history  which  is  distinguished  from  history 
proper  in  that,  be  its  characters  who  they 
may,  they  are  treated  of  in  their  domestic 
relations,  are  as  varied  as  the  plots  which 
evolve  themselves  on  the  stage  of  the  world ; 
and  the  true  historian  in  this  province,  the. 
novelist  worthy  of  honor,  will  learn  to  look 
with  as  perfect  independence  and  conttept 
upon  the   old   conventional  framework    of 
fiction,  as  his  brother  of  the  more  honored, 
if  not  higher  school,  might  exhibit  when  ad- 
vised to  embody  his  historic  creations  in  the 
stiff  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  or  Nineveh,  or 
in  the  feather- pictures  of  Mexico.     We  are 
well  aware  that  questions  of  no  slight  diffi- 
culty would  present   themselves  in  an  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  this  subject ;  questions 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  imaginative  and  the 
strictly  historic,  questions  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  sympathies  to  which  the  nov- 
elist, in  quest  of  that  popularity  which,  in 
one  sort  or  other,  is  indispensable  to  every 
literary  work,  makes  legitimate  appeal,  ques- 
tions as  to  that  suspicious  word  and  thinff, 
amusement,  and  its  perilous  association  with 
instruction,  and  a  great  many  questions  be- 
sides.    But  that  we  have  defined  the  novel 
in  its  primary  and  central  aspect,  and  tbat  we 
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have  pointed  to  the  great  law  by  which  it  is 
to  be  pronounced  worthy  or  worthless,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  affirm ;  and  the  temper  of 
the  time,  setting  fo  strongly,  in  the  higher 
regions  of  thought,  towards  rugged  truth,  in 

§  reference  to  smooth  falsehood,  seems  to  in- 
icate  that  there  is  at  length  to  be  a  general 
acknowledgment,  that  originality  in  all  de- 
partments is  mainly  a  power  to  see,  and  that 
he  is  ever  the  highest  artist  who  can  read  ofif 
clearly  and  livingly  the  truth  of  nature. 

These  remarks  have  a  definite  and  em- 
phatic application  to  Currer  Bell.  She  pro- 
fessed to  be  no  idle  entertainer ;  she  express- 
ly avows  that  she  draws  no  model  charac- 
ters. She  did  not,  indeed,  tag  on  a  moral  to 
the  end  of  her  book,  else  it  had  been  little 
worth,  or  even  blazon  it  on  its  surface ;  but 
she  professed  to  write  truly,  to  show  living 
men  and  women,  meeting  the  exigencies, 
grappling  with  the  problems  of  real  life,  to 
point  out  how  the  battle  goes  in  private  cir- 
cles, between  pretension  and  reality,  between 
falsehood  and  truth ;  if  we  were  content  to 
listen  to  her  as  an  historian,  she  relinquished 
with  a  smile  the  laurel  of  the  romancer.  She 
was  the  sworn  foe  of  conventionality,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  her  writings  evinces  her  desire 
to  fling  ofif  its  trammels.  To  what  extent 
she  succeeded  we  may  learn  as  we  proceed, 
but  must  first  refer  to  a  few  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  her  works. 

The  style  of  Currer  Bell  is  one  which  will 
reward  study  for  its  own  sake.  Its  charac- 
ter is  directness,  clearness,  force.  We  could 
p<Hnt  to  no  style  which  appears  to  us  more 

enuinely  and  nobly  English.  Prompt  and 
ainess-like,  perfectly  free  of  obscurity,  re- 
fining, or  involution,  it  seems  the  native  gar- 
ments of  honest  passion  and  clear  thought, 
the  natural  dialect  of  men  that  can  work  and 
will.  It  reminds  us  of  a  good  highway 
among  English  hills  ;  leading  straight  to  its 
destination,  and  turning  aside  for  no  rare 
glimpse  of  landscape,  yet  bordered  by  dewy 
fields,  and  woods,  and  crags,  with  a  mount- 
ain-stream here  rolling  beneath  it,  and  a 
thin  cascade  here  whitening  the  face  of  the 
rock  by  its  side  ;  utility  embosomed  in  beauty. 
Perhaps  its  tone  is  somewhat  too  uniform, 
the  balance  and  cadence  too  unvaried  ;  per- 
haps, also,  there  is  too  much  of  the  abrupt- 
ness of  passion ;  we  should  certainly  set  it 
far  below  many  styles  in  richness,  delicacy, 
calmness,  and  grace ;  but  there  is  no  writer 
whose  style  we  would  pronounce  a  universal 
model ;  and  for  simple  narrative,  for  the  re- 
lation of  what  we  would  hear  with  all  speed, 
yet  with  a  spice  of  accompanying  pleasure. 


this  style  is  a  model  as  nearly  perfect  as  we 
can  conceive.  And  its  beauty  is  so  genuine 
and  honest  1  We  are  at  first  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  charm  which  breathes  around, 
filling  the  air  as  with  the  fragrance  of  roses 
after  showers;  but  the  secret  cannot  long 
remain  hidden  from  the  poor  critic,  who  must 
know  how  he  is  delighted ;  it  lies  in  the 
perfect  honesty,  combmed  with  the  perfect 
accuracy,  of  the  sympathy  with  nature's 
beauty  which  dwells  in  the  breast  of  the  au- 
thor ;  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  has  ever 
loved  the  dew-drop,  the  daisy,  the  mountain- 
bird,  the  vernal  branch,  and  that  now,  un- 
called and  unconsciously,  to  the  smile  of 
sympathy,  the  flowers  and  the  dew-drops 
come  to  soften  and  adorn  her  page. 

Of  Currer  Bell's  love  of  nature  we  wish 
we  had  space  to  speak  at  some  length  :  we 
can  offer  merely  one  or  two  remarks.  There 
is  nothing  so  commonly  mimicked,  and  there 
are  few  things  so  rarely  displayed,  as  genuine 
love  and  accurate  knowledge  of  nature.  The 
truth  is,  nature  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know : 
we  think  not  of  noting  the  tint9  in  a  picture 
which  has  hung  in  our  eyes  since  childhood ; 
and  whatever  we  may  say  of  universal  beauty, 
we  have  become  perfectly  assured  of  this, 
that  he  who  sets  himself  really  to  watch  na- 
ture will  find  the  beauty  of  her  general  aspect 
merely  the  contrast  by  which  she  illustrates 
her  moods  and  moments — the  every-day 
dress  by  which  she  sets  off  her  jewelry — 
and  that  few  indications  can  be  surer  of  a 
want  of  delicate  appreciation  of  the  loveliness 
of  sky,  and  cloud,  and  mountain,  than  the 
commonplace  prating  about  all  beins  beautiful 
which  we  behold.  Currer  Bell,  like  her  sis- 
ter Ellis,  gives  us  such  pictures  of  nature,  so 
detailed,  so  definite,  so  unmistakable,  so 
fresh,  that  they  rise  before  us  like  a  reminis- 
cence, orffire  us  an  assurance  as  of  eyesight. 
We  could  quote,  in  illustration  of  these  re- 
marks, passage  aftiar  passage  of  perfect  truth, 
not  in  any  measure  the  less  true  that  the 
scenes  described  have  been  seen  by  the  eye 
of  an  original  imagination,  or  that  an  exquis- 
ite fancy  has  at  times  flung  a  little  pearl- 
wreath  round  the  dove's  neca,  where  nature's 
touches  of  azure  and  gold  were  first  discerned. 
Among  the  more  oridinary,  but  most  easily 
appreciable,  is  that  careless  passing  descrip- 
tion in  the  third  volume  of  '*  Shirley,"  of  the 
general  effect  of  an  east  wind  in  a  cloudless 
August  sky,  and  the  sudden  change  to  the 
west: — **It  was  the  close  of  August:  the 
weather  was  fine,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  very 
dry  and  very  dusty,  for  an  arid  wind  had  been 
blowing  from  the  east  this  month  past :  very 
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dondless,  too,  though  a  pale  haze,  stationary 
10  the  atmosphere,  seemed  to  rob  of  all  depth 
of  tone  the  blue  of  heaven,  of  all  freshness 
the  verdure  of  earth,  and  of  all  glow  the  light 

of  day But  there  came  a  day 

when  the  wind  ceased  to  sob  at  the  eastern 
gable  of  the  rectory,  and  at  the  oriel  window 
of  the  church.  A  little  cloud,  like  a  man's 
hand,  arose  in  the  west ;  gusts  from  the  same 
quarter  drove  it  on  and  spread  it  wide  ;  wet 
and  tempest  prevailed  awhile.  When  that 
was  over,  the  sun  broke  out  genially,  having 
regained  its  azure,  and  earth  its  green :  the 
livid  cholera- tint  had  vanished  from  the  face 
of  nature  ;  the  hills  roso  clear  round  the  hori- 
zon, absolved  from  that  pale  malaria-haze.'* 
Not  more  true,  but  more  rare,  is  the  follow- 
ing bit  of  woodland  painting,  which,  we  hum- 
bly submit,  is  worthy  of  Wordsworth  : — **  I 
know  all  the  pleasantest  spots  :  I  know  where 
we  could  get  nuts  in  nutting- time ;  I  know 
where  wild  strawberries  abound ;  I  know 
certain  lonely,  quite  untrodden  glades,  car- 
peted with  strange  mosses,  some  yellow  as  if 
filded,  some  a  sober  gray,  some  gem-green, 
know  groups  of  trees,  that  ravish  the  eye 
with  their  perfect,  picture-like  effects :  rude 
oak,  delicate  birch,  glossy  beech,  clustered  in 
contrast;  and  ash-trees,  stately  as  Saul, 
standing  isolated,  and  superannuated  wood- 
giaots  clad  in  bright  shrouds  of  ivy."  The 
reader  of  these  works  will  know  we  could 
quote  similar,  and  indeed  far  more  striking, 
sketches  from  every  chapter. 

Allied  with  this  power  of  original  and  lov- 
ing observation  of  nature,  and  here  naturally 
claiming  our  attention,  the  imaginative  faculty 
of  Currer  Bell  was  altogether  new  and  re- 
'markable.  It  would  lead  us  very  far  to  dis- 
cuss and  determine  the  relations  and  distinc- 
tions between  the  powers  of  perception,  of 
imagination,  and  of  thought.  We  lean  to 
the  belief,  that  a  definite  line  cannot  be  drawn 
between  them ;  that  it  is  not  possible  in  every 
case  to  distinguish  between  the  piercing 
glance  which  perceives,  and  the  imaginative 
gaze  which  bestows — between  the  strong 
memory  which  retains,  and  the  clear  concep- 
tion which  recalls.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
imagination  of  Currer  Bell  was  concerned  in 
every  embracing  look  she  cast  over  nature ; 
and  we  should  deem  it  a  vain  assay  to  disen- 
tangle the  complexity  of  faculty  by  which  so 
fair  a  variety  of  beauty  was  lured  to  her 
page.  But  there  are  effects  of  imagination 
which  are  unmistakably  its  own,  where  no 
scene  or  form  of  nature  is  recalled,  but  where, 
from  her  tints  and  her  lines,  a  chosen  number 
are  selected,  and  the  whole  arranged  anew 


by  a  power  which  we  must  call  creative.  We 
may  falter  in  defining  the  precise  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  paint  perfectly  the  wav- 
ing corn  or  the  glowing  garden ;  but  we  own 
the  magic  of  imagination  at  once,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  her  gardens,  or  surrounded  by 
glad  reapers  and  crowned  with  the  yellow 
sheaf,  the  Flora  or  the  Ceres  stands  before 
us.  And  it  is  to  efforts  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  thus  unmistakable,  that  we  direct 
attention  in  the  oase  before  us.  There  are 
pieces  of  poetic  creation  in  the  prose  works 
of  Currer  Bell,  distinct,  not  only  from  the 
general  texture  of  her  composition,  but,  so 
far  as  we  know,  from  anything  in  the  English 
language.  They  are  not  of  great  number, 
but  so  distinct  are  they  and  striking,  that 
every  one  of  them  could,  after  a  single  pe- 
rusal of  her  works,  be  pointed  out.  The 
three  pictures  selected  by  Rochester  from 
Jane's  portfolio,  the  Mermaid  and  Nereides 
in  '*  Shirley,"  and  a  few  such,  exhaust  the 
list.  We  shall  select  one  as  an  example, 
perhaps  the  finest,  yet  closely  resembling  in 
all  important  particulars  the  others — the 
personification  of  nature  in  the  second  volume 
of  "Shirley :"— 

"  The  gray  church,  and  grayer  tombs,  look 
divine  with  this  crimson  gleam  on  them. 
Nature  is  now  at  her  evening  prayers  ;  she  is 
kneeling  before  those  red  hills.  I  see  her 
prostrate  on  the  great  steps  of  her  altar, 
praying  for  a  fair  night  for  mariners  at  sea, 
for  travellers  in  deserts,  for  lambs  in  moors, 

and  unfledged  birds  in  woods 

I  saw — I  now  see — a  woman-Titan :  her  robe 
of  blue  air  spreads  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
heath,  where  yonder  flock  is  grazing ;  a  veiU 
white  as  an  avalanche,  sweeps  from  her  head 
to  her  feet,  and  arabesques  of  lightning  flame 
on  its  borders.  Under  her  breast  I  see  her 
zone,  purple  like  that  horizon;  through  its 
blush  shines  the  star  of  evening.  Her  steady 
eyes  I  cannot  picture^ — they  are  clear,  they 
are  deep  as  lakes,  they  are  lifted  and  full  of 
worship,  they  tremble  with  the  softness  of 
love  and  the  lustre  of  prayer.  Her  forehead 
has  the  expanse  of  a  cloud,  and  is  paler  than 
the  early  moon,  risen  long  before  dark  gath- 
ers ;  she  reclines  her  bosom  on  the  ridge  of 
Stilbro'  Moor,  her  mighty  hands  are  joined 
beneath  it.  So  kneeling  face  to  face,  she 
speaks  with  Qod." 

We  have  nothing  in  the  poetry  of  Currer 
Bell  to  compare  with  this.  There  seems  to 
us  a  grandeur  of  conception,  a  strength  and 
sweep  of  line,  a  calm  and  beautiful  glow  of 
color,  a  Grecian  harmony  and  finish,  in  the 
whole  creation,  which  would  render  no  epithet 
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of  applause  extravagant :  it  has  the  unity  of 
]R>etry.  Had  it  been  wrapped  in  a  garment 
of  visible  harmony,  it  would  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
beautiful  personiScations  in  the  range  of  our 
poetic  literature.  We  might  speak  in  similar 
terms  of  her  pictures  of  the  Mermaid  and  the 
Nereides :  by  the  wizard  and  plastic  might  of 
her  imagination,  the  sea- woman  is  once  more 
informed  with  life,  and  glares  appallingly 
from  the  ridges  of  the  wave ;  by  the  same 
origrinal  energy,  the  poetic  dream  of  the  old 
Greek  mind  is  rescued  from  enveloping  obliv- 
ion, and  the  daughters  of  Nereus,  filmy  as 
the  foam  amid  which  they  glide,  rise  spectral 
before  us,  as  they  did  to  the  eyes  of  the 
young  bard  of  Helas,  who  wandered  belated 
by  the  moonlit  surge  of  the  ^gean.  Pas- 
sages of  solitary  brilliancy  are  of  frequent 
occurence  in  all  our  more  imaginative  prose- 
writers  ;  apostrophic  bursts  and  long  elabor- 
ate similes  are  abundantly  to  be  met  with ; 
but  the  clear  and  separate  creation  of  poetry* 
the  group  or  the  figure,  fairly  chiselled  from 
the  flawless  marble  and  left  forever  in  the 
loneliness  of  their  beauty,  we  know  not  to 
have  been  ever  formally  (though  it  might  be 
with  half- unconsciousness)  introduced  into 
English  prose,  save  by  Currer  Bell. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  Without  even 
glancing  at  the  construction  and  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  three  novels,  ''  Jane  Eyre/' 
"  Shirley,"  and  *'  Villett,"  we  can,  in  a  single 
word,  point  out  the  peculiar  strength  of  Cur- 
rer Bell  as  a  novelist,  what  would  be  called 
her  forte.  It  is  that  to  which  allusion  was 
made  in  speaking  of  **  Wuthering  Heights,'* 
the  delineation  of  one  relentless  and  tyran- 
nizing passion.  In  hope,  in  ardor,  in  joy, 
with  proud,  entrancing  emotion,  such  as 
might  have  filled  the  breast  of  him  who  bore 
away  the  fire  of  Jove,  love  is  at  first  wooed 
to  the  breast.  But  a  storm  as  of  fate  awak- 
ens :  the  blue  sky  is  broken  into  lightnings, 
and  hope  smitten  dead ;  and  now  the  love 
which  formerly  was  a  dove  of  Elden  is  changed 
into  a  vulture,  to  gnaw  the  heart  retained  in 
its  power  by  bands  of  adamant.  As  the 
victim  lies  on  his  rock,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  world  changes  to  his  eye.  Ordinary 
pleasures  and  ordinary  pains  are  alike  un- 
heeded and  powerless ;  no  dance  of  the 
nymphs  of  ocean  can  attract  the  wan  eye,  or 
for  a  moment  turn  that  vulture  aside.  Such 
a  passion  is  the  love  of  Rochester  for  Jane, 
perhaps  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  that  of 
Jane  for  Rochester ;  such,  slightly  changed 
in  a.spect,  is  the  passion  beneath  which  Caro- 
line pines  away,  and   which  convulses  the 


brave  bosom  of  Shirley.  With  steady  and 
daring  hand,  Currer  Bell  depicts  this  agony 
in  all  its  stages ;  we  may  weep  and  tremble, 
but  we  feel  that  her  nerves  do  not  quiver, 
that  her  eye  is  unfilmed ;  and  so  perfect  is 
the  verisimilitude,  nay  the  truth,  of  the  delin- 
eation, that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  living  hearts  have  actually  throbbed 
with  this  passion.  It  is  matter,  we  believe, 
of  universal  assent,  that  Currer  Bell  here 
stands  almost  alone  among  the  female  novel- 
ists of  Britain,  and  we  doubt  whether,  how- 
ever they  surpass  her  in  the  variety  of  their 
delineations,  there  is  any  novelist  of  the  other 
sex  who,  in  this  department,  has  excelled 
her  power. 

In  taking  up  finally  the  inquiry,  what 
positive  lesson,  .moral  or  intellectual,  did 
Currer  Bell  read  to  her  age,  we  would  make 
one  or  two  suggestions  of  a  general  nature, 
which  the  reader  must  follow  out  for  himself, 
putting  to  the  account  of  our  author  all  the 
real  treasure  to  which  they  may  guide  him. 
In  these  works,  there  is  a  universal  assertion 
of  rights  and  emotions  stamped  by  the  seal- 
royai  of  nature,  against  the  usurpation  of  av- 
arice and  mode.  The  passion  which  is  kindled 
really  by  nature,  though  the  hearts  in  which 
it  glows  may  be  far  asunder,  shall  bum  its 
way,  through  station,  through  prejudice, 
through  all  obstacles  that  can  oppose  it, 
until  the  6res  unite,  and  rise  upwards  in  one 
white  flame.  The  true  love  of  Rochester 
for  the  governess  he  employs,  the  true  love 
of  the  rich  and  brilliant  Shirley  for  her  tutor, 
must  Anally  triumph  :  Nature  and  Custom 
contend,  and  the  '* anarch  old"  goes  down. 
It  is  always  so ;  the  sympathy  with  nature's 
strength  and  reality  is  unchanging,  and  of 
course  admirable.  Poltroonery,  too,  of  all 
sorts,  baseness,  feeble  pretension,  and  false- 
hood, are  crowned  with  their  rightful  scorn. 
Valor,  fortitude,  strength  of  will,  and  all 
the  stalwart  virtues  that  bear  the  world  be- 
fore them,  are  honored  and  illustrated. 
The  great  duty  of  submission,  without  faint- 
ing or  murmuring,  to  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, is  proclaimed  with  overwhelming 
power,  and  indeed  with  an  iteration  which 
makes  us  at  times  fain  to  cry  out,  that  this 
is  Currer  Bell's  one  lecture,  which  we  may 
expect  at  any  moment  to  be  held  by  the  but- 
ton-hole to  hear.  •*  I  disapprove  everything 
Utopian.  Look  life  in  its  iron  face,  stare  real- 
ity out  of  its  brassy  countenance:"  this  is  the 
gist  of  all  her  moralizing.  We  deem  worthy 
of  special  remark  a  particular  instance  in 
which  we  have  this  great  lesson,  or  one  near- 
ly allied  to  it,  enforced  ;  in  all  of  fiction  that 
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we  ever  read,  we  could  point  to  no  case  of 
instruction,  at  once  so  practical,  so  impress- 
ive, and  60  precious.  It  is  a  particular 
touch  in  the  delineation  of  the  triumph  of  res- 
olution and  principle  in  the  breast  of  Jane 
Ejre.  The  conflict  is  at  its  height.  Reason 
and  conscience  falter,  and  will  give  no  clear 
decision  ;  they  seem  inclined  rather  to  regard 
surrender  as  a  less  evil  ihan  the  possible 
suicide  of  Rochester.  Then  it  is  that  the  epic 
heroism  of  little  Jane,  while  it  reaches  the 
climax  of  its  grandeur,  reaches  also  the 
height  of  its  practical  value.  **  I  had  no  solace 
from  self-approbation:  not  even  from  self- 
respect.  I  had  injured — wounded — left  my 
master.  I  was  hateful  in  my  own  eyes. 
Still,  I  could  not  turn,  nor  retrace  one  step. 
God  must  have  led  me  on.  As  to  my  own 
will  or  conscience,  impassioned  grief  had 
trampled  one,  and  stifled  the  other."  The 
same  phase  of  her  agony  had  been  presented 
shortly  before,  and  perhaps  with  still  greater 
force.  We  believe  this  no  mere  imaginary 
picture ;  we  believe  there  are  situations  in  life 
when  blackness  is  overhead  and  desolation 
within,  and  not  anything  remains  but  an  in- 
destructible, unaccountable,  scarce  conscious 
instinct  of  duty,  when  the  soul  may  be  liken- 
ed to  one  who  clings  to  a  rope  in  a  swoon, 
while  a  great  billow  goes  over  him,  and  his 
only  chance  is,  that  the  senseless  hand  still 
hold  spasmodically  on.  In  the  hour  of  sorest 
need,  the  figure  of  that  invincible  girl  may 
rise,  with  a  look  of  real  and  potent  encour- 
agement, to  steel  many  a  heart  to  defy  the 
devil  to  the  last. 

There  being  thus  much  of  what  is  stirring 
and  healthful  in  the  works  of  Currer  Bell, 
can  we  close  with  a  declaration  that  the  re- 
gion in  which  her  characters  move  is  the  high- 
est and  purest,  and  that  she  has  solved,  or 
hinted  how  we  may  solve,  the  social  prob- 
lems which  at  present  confront  the  earnest 
and  practical  mind  ?  We  cannot :  we  must 
record  our  distinct  and  unalterable  negative 
in  either  case.  Her  works  are  the  ovation  of 
passion :  it  may  be  true,  it  may  be  noble,  it 
may  be  allied  with  principle,  but  passion  is 
ever  the  conqueror  and  king :  the  joys  of  ex- 
istence which  have  any  real  point,  the  sor- 
rows which  have  any  real  bitterness,  are  alike 
in  the  dispensation  of  passion.  Is  more  than 
a  word  necessary  to  make  this  assertion 
good  ?  Who  sees  not  more  to  be  desired  in 
the  very  anguish  of  the  love  of  Caroline  or 
Shirley,  than  in  the  blanched  existence  of 
Miss  Ainley  ?  Do  we  not  mark  St.  John 
Rivers  go  away,  joyless  and  marble-cold,  on 
his  high  mission,  while  passion  welcomes  back 
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Jane  to  his  burning,  bliss-giving  arms? 
Where  passion  appears*  all  becomes  real  and 
alive  :  where  passion  is  not,  the  widest  phil- 
anthropy, the  holiest  devotion,  arc  powerless 
to  confer  happiness.  And  shall  we  thus 
crown  passion,  and  bend  the  knee  before  him  ? 
By  no  means.  Passion,  when  alone,  is  essen- 
tially and  ignobly  selfish.  Despite  a  barren 
kindness  of  heart,  the  existence  of  Rochester 
is  utterly  selfish :  his  luckless  marriage,  his 
impure  loves,  his  interesting;  sorrows,  have 
eaten  up  the  substance  of  his  life;  one  would 
say,  were  he  a  sound  example,  that  a  man 
was  linked  by  no  duties  to  his  fellows,  that, 
in  a  world  like  this,  a  man,  without  being 
coward  or  caitifif,  could  be  solely  occupied  by 
self.  **  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself :"  know 
thyself  a  unit  among  millions:  perform  the  du- 
ties God  has  assigned  thee  towards  thyself, 
but  value  not  that  self  beyond  any  other  of  a 
million  units.  How  thorough  the  reversal  of 
the  whole  manner  of  Mr.  Rochester's  exist- 
ence, which  would  be  wrought  by  the  simple 
adoption  as  its  leading  principle,  of  this  di- 
vine motto  of  Christian  philanthropy,  in 
which  is  bound  up  the  regeneration  of  the 
world !  There  must  be  a  love  higher  than 
that  of  mere  passion ;  and  there  must  be  joys, 
moral,  intellectual,  spiritual,  whose  pure  oil 
can  make  the  lamp  of  life  burn  as  clearly 
and  cheerily  as  the  flame  of  passion,  and  far 
more  beautifully.  To  say  otherwise,  were 
to  utter  a  libel  upon  nature,  to  impugn  the 
justice  and  love  of  God.  Of  such  a  love, 
Currer  Bell  gives  us  no  representation,  nay, 
she  gives  us  a  caricature  thereof,  which, 
while  wondrous  in  execution,  is  utterly  false. 
St.  John  had  no  aflection  for  Jane  which 
could  be  named  love ;  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  she  did  not  think  of  cutting  short  all 
his  fine  speeches,  by  simply  pointing  him  to 
the  measure  allotted  to  connubial  affection 
by  Paul,  and  telling  him  that,  unless  he  felt 
within  him  the  power  to  love  her  as  his  own 
soul,  nay,  with  an  unutterable  force  of  affec- 
tion to  be  compared  with  the  infinite  love  ofv 
Christ  for  his  own  body,  his  own  church,  he 
committed  a  sin  in  asking  her  to  become  his 
wife.  There  must  be  an  altar  on  which  ter- 
restrial and  celestial  love  can  blend  their  fires 
if  passion  is  the  whole  of  love,  it  must  de- 
base and  not  ennoble. 

When  we  speak  of  those  practical  prob- 
lems, on  which  Currer  Bell  has  touched, 
but  which  she  has  not  solved,  we  refer  spe- 
cially to  the  dreary  pictures  she  draws  in 
"  Shirley"  of  the  social  standing  of  woman. 
Marriage,  we  are  told,  is  the  one  hope  of 
the  great  majority  of  England^s  daughters,  a 
27 
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hope  destined  in  countless  cases  to  be  never 
realized  ;  a  youth  of  scheming  inanity,  deriv- 
ing a  faint  animation  from  this  hope,  must 
fade  into  a  blighted  and  solitary  age.  The 
authority  of  a  lady  may  be  taken  as  conclu- 
sive of  the  state  of  the  case  here ;  but  when 
we  assent  to  her  allegation,  and  paragraph 
after  paragraph  has  impressed  them  on  our 
minds,  we  have  no  more  by  way  of  remedy, 
than  a  sentence  of  general  and  valueless  ex- 
hortation to  fathers  to  cultivate  the  minds  of 
their  daughters.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
works  of  Currer  Bell  to  assure  us  that  any 
amount  of  cultivation  will  produce  fresh  and 
satisfying  happidess,  unless  that  one  wish 
which  she  points  to  is  gratified ;  she  indicates 
no  fields  of  pleasure  accessible  to  all ;  she  ex- 


hibits not  the  means  of  the  cultivation  she 
commends,  and  leaves  us  to  guess  the  con- 
nection between  culture  and  enjoyment. 
Wiih  all  her  protest  against  conventionality, 
and  though  it  is  assuredly  true  that  some- 
what of  the  conventional  apparatus  of  the 
novelist — personal  beauty,  for  instance — is 
got  quit  of,  we  must  pronounce  the  works  of 
Currer  Bell  conventional  throughout.  The 
conventional  turning  up  of  weauhy  the  con- 
ventional Eden  of  marriage,  we  find  here 
still ;  passion  alone  is  not  conventional.  The 
hand  of  this  gifted  woman  had  power,  we 
think,  to  paint  a  daughter  of  England  glad- 
dening and  beautifying  her  existence,  though 
the  light  of  passion  never  rose  upon  her  path  ; 
but  this  she  has  not  done. 
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The  original  picture  is  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  to  which  institution  it  be- 
longs. It  is  by  the  celebrated  artist  Ary  Schef- 
fer,  now  resident  in  Paris,  but  a  native  of 
Belgium.  The  picture  illustrates  one  of  Schil- 
ler's early  ballads.  Count  Eberhard  reigned 
from  1344-02,  in  Suabia,  and  was  nick- 
named Rushbeard,  from  the  rustling  of  that 
appendage,  with  which  he  was  favored  to  no 
ordinary  extent.  His  son  Ulrick  was  de- 
feated before  Reutling,  in  1377,  and  fell  in 
battle  the  next  year,  at  Doffingen,  near  Stutt- 
gard,  in  a  fight  in  which  Eberhard  was  vic- 


torious.    The  two  verses  which  the  picture 
illustrates,  run  thus : 

**  Back  to  the  camp  behold  ns  throng. 
Flags  stream,  and  bugles  play ; 
Woman  and  child  with  choral  song, 
And  men,  with  dance  and  wine,  prolong 
The  warrior's  holiday." 

**  But  our  old  Count — and  what  doth  be  ? 

Before  him  lies  his  son, 
Within  hia  lone  tent,  lonelily, 
The  old  man  sitp,  with  eyes  that  see 

Through  one  dim  tear — his  son." 
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Charles  Lamb,  in  speaking  of  Allen 
Clare,  that  between  twt)  persons  of  sympa- 
thetic character  and  similar  training  there 
often  grows  up  a  mutaal  feeling  as  if  there 
were  no  such  worthy  being  besides  in  the 
world :  whereas,  says  he,  the  odds  are  that 
in  every  street  and  every  green  lane,  there 
are  people  that  do  just  as  much  good'and 
make  less  noise  in  doing  it. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  it  is  obvious  (and'useful) 
to  remark  that  persons  who  have  lived  all 
their  time  in  a  particular  9et  of  good  people, 
whose  notions  are  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  "  Assembly's  Shorter,"  on  the  south  by 
Hannah  More,  on  the  east  by  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  and  on  the  west  by  Franklin's 
Maxims,  and  Todd's  Student's  Manual,  are 
apt,  in  the  fulness  of  '*  catechism  and  bread* 
and-butter,"  to  indulge  a  supercilious  disbe- 
lief of  all  goodness  m  others  not  '*  to  ^  the 
manner  born,"  and  provoke  that  agsrregate 
Toby  Belch,  the  world,  to  exclaim,  "  Because 
thou  art  virtuous,  dost  thou  think  there  shall 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? — but  there  shall ! 
Aye,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth 
too!" 

We  sometimes  think  persons  of  this  stamp 
roust  be  annoyed  to  find  at  the  bottom  of 
their  minds, — if  they  reflect  at  all, —  a  lurk- 
ing sympathy  with  individuals  whose  whole 
career  and  character  are  apparently  a  de- 
fiance of  their  maxims  and  notions.  There 
are  others  who  are  willingly  pleased  at  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  saccharine  ele- 
ment (to  borrow  an  illustration  of  Emer- 
son's) ;  delighted  to  find  so  much  goodness 
growing  wild  in  the  **  unweeded  gardens" 
of  life. 

We — that  is,  '*  the  world" — are  an  incon- 
sistent body.  It  is  "the  world"  which 
hunts  an  erring  man  to  the  grave  ;  and  '*  the 
world"  which  shuts  a  woman  whose  fair 
Came  is  ever  so  little  besmirched,  out  of  the 
circle  of  "small  sweet  courtesies."  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  we — the  world — have  a 
sort  of  sympathy  which  has  been  called  "  un- 


accountable" with  successful  or  even  merely 
ingenious  rascality,  and  with  good-natured 
sensuousness. 

All  that  we  admire  in  the  rascal  and  in 
the  pleasure  lover  is  not  to  be  said  in  a  word. 
But  one  thing  common  to  both,  which  takes 
us  captive,  is  unconventionalnei^s — freedom 
of  action — action  without  reference  to  a  re- 
cognized law. 

The  fact  is,  whatever  Divines  may  decide 
upon  the  first  part  of  Genesis,  law  is  to  a 
morally  perfect  (but  finite)  being*  an  im- 
possible conception  ;  and  the  **  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil"  implies  "a  blot  on  the 
'scutcheon."  Under  the  existing  state  of 
things — whether  people  choose  to  general- 
ise its  essential  characteristics  into  depravity, 
disorganization,  or  imperfection  (relative  or 
absolute) — the  problem  of  Duty  is  to  recon- 
cile impulse  and  principle ;  desire  (of  any 
kind),  with  obedience  to  law  (existing  in  the 
nature  of  things,  or  imposed  by  the  Supreme, 
or  both).  Now,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  why 
we  admire  ease  or  grace  in  physical  motion, 
— ^or  its  analogue,  happy  freedom  of  moral 
action.  It  is  the  fact  that  effort  is  not  pleas- 
ing to  look  at,  and  gracefulness  is.  We  in- 
tuitively ascribe  a  sort  of  perfection  to  what 
is  natural.  We  feel  a  thrill  of  delight  when 
we  remember  that  the  pencil  of  a  perfect 
artist  can  dash  off  a  truer  round  than  the 
best  compasses  art  can  manufacture, — that 
the  stroke  of  a  swift  rower  may  make  the 
straightest  of  lines. 

We  delight  to  see  everything  work  after 
its  kind  in  unconscious  ease  and  self-satis- 
faction, in  directness,  and  joyful  unrestraint. 
Our  delight  is  checked  when  injury  is  done, 
and  moral  propriety  is  offended.  But  the 
check  is  only  slight  when  the  injury  is  remote 
in  character,  or  when  the  offence  against  ab- 

*  The  tim pleat  way  of  euttioff  this  knot  is  to 
deny  the  powibility  of  a  morally  perfect  finite 
being ;  to  say  Uiat  the  only  moral  perfection  poasi- 
ble  to  any  but  God,  is  freedom  from  actual  trans- 
greeeioo,  an  actual  law  being  enppoeed. 
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solute  moral  propriety  is  mixed  up  (so  as  (o 
have  the  effect  of  vagueness  upon  our  per- 
ceptions) with  an  offence  against  moral  expe- 
diency. As,  for  instance,  when  a  clever 
scamp  cheats  Dives  of  a  thousand  pound^» 
part  rent  of  land,  part  funded  property. 
Here,  scamp  offends  against  the  law  of  God, 
but  mediately  so, — his  immediate  crime  is 
one  against  expediency  only,  everybody 
knowing  that  property  in  land  and  properly 
in  the  funds,  are  of  artificial  creation. 

The  greater  the  number  of  agreeable  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  sin  and  the 
sinner,  the  more  remote,  of  course,  is  our 
displeasure.  And  if  the  sinner  is  a  woman, 
we  (t.  €.,  men,  who  stand  for  society)  are 
very  apt  to  be  nearly  blind  to  the  wrong- 
doing, in  admiration  of  the  glad  freedom  of 
the  action.  More  especially,  of  course,  if 
the  woman  should  be  beautiful.  It  is  of  no 
use  mincing  this  matter — it  is  a  grace,  and  a 
glory,  and  a  joy,  and  a  grand  mystery  all  at 
once.  Beauty  in  woman  turns  our  heads, 
abolishes  the  almighty  Syllogism,  and 
throws  us  into  trances  from  which  we  wake 
up  at  last  crying,  Where  is  '*  the  Everlasting 
Ought  ?"  What  is  gravitation  to  its  attrac 
tion  ?  If  the  only  beautiful  woman  lived  in 
Sirius,  Brunei  would  have  the  wealth  of  the 
world  in  tears  at  his  feet,  demanding  a  tubu- 
lar bridge  to  the  star.  Who  cares  for 
Chemistry — for  Physiology  ?  We  know 
what  blood  is;  it  is  serum  and  fibrin  and  all 
that — but  was  it  anything  but  right  and 
proper  that  the  blood  that  trickled  from  the 
foot  of  Venus  when  she  drew  out  the  thorn 
should  turn  to  violets  on  the  sward  ?  Hu- 
man milk  contains  sugar,  cheese,  and  lots 
more — but  when  Juno  spilled  the  drops  as 
she  held  the  young  Hercules  on  her  white 
breast,  how  could  they  reappear  in  any 
shape  but  that  of  lilies  of  the  valley — as  it  is 
wellknown  to  schoolboys  they  did  ?  Hu- 
man breath  expired  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  but 
lachimo  in  Imogen^s  bedchamber  is  not  con- 
sidered to  have  been  extravagant  in  his  well- 
known  observations,  and  will  be  copied  to 
the  end  of  time.  It  is  all  quite  correct — of 
course.  It  is  impossible  to  say  too  many 
pretty  things  of  a  pretty  woman,  or  of  what 
she  does,  can,  may,  shall,  or  will,  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  do,  or  have  done, 
now,  or  ever.  Nature  "  from  our  side  sub- 
ducting took  too  much,"  (you  see  Milton  did 
not  visit  that  garden  for  nothing,  the  prying, 
impertinent  dog  !)  so  that  *'  wbatsoe  er  She 
wills  to  do  seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  dis- 
creetest,  best*' — and  that  is  the  end.     Come 


Novelist,  come  Painter,  come  Poet !  Em- 
balm her  breath,  and  fix  the  gate  of  heaven 
at  her  Kpa ;  turn  her  hair  to  threads  of  gold, 
and  her  cheeks  to  blush-roses  ;  rifie  the  flow- 
ers,  dig  up  the  diamonds,  lay  violent  hands 
on  the  celestial  bodies  to  describe  her ;  divide 
an  hour  on  her  bosom  by  the  age  of  the  Pyr- 
amids and  the  empire  of  Antony,  and  find 
the  product  an  everlasting  quotient  of  bound- 
less bliss — and  it  is  just  all  nght  and  no  more. 
Novelist,  Painter,  Poet,  you  are  a  capita]  fel- 
low!— pay  the  gentleman  his  little  bill,  thank 
him  kindly,  and  say  he  may  call  again-r-we're 
always  at  home  to  that/ 

Now,  if  besides  being  free,  cheerful,  a  wo- 
man, and  beautiful,  the  offender  should  be 
witty — and  besides  this,  attached — and  be- 
sides thi;},  good-natured — and  besides  this, 
the  founder  of  a  beneficent  national  institution 
— and  besides  this,  an  adhemt  to  the  popular 
faith  in  perilous  times — ^it  is  easy  to  see  that 
she  would  be  a  sort  of  heroine  while  she  lived, 
and  traditional  pet  after  her  death,  among 
any  people  in  the  world. 

And  who  answers  to  all  this  but  "  pretty, 
witty  Nell," — the  owner,  once,  of  the  small- 
est foot  in  England  and  the  worthiest  part 
of  the  heart  of  a  profligate  Eing<^the  owner, 
for  nearly  two  centuries  past,  and  many  to 
come,  of  the  kind  thoughts  of  this  "  nation  of 
shop-keepers." 

We  beg  to  introduce  Mistress  Eleanor 
GwYN,  sometime  kept  mistress  of  Charles 
Stuart. 

Lady,  we  cry  you  mercy  1  Fair,  chaste, 
and  good,  beautiful  amid  the  sanctities  of  home 
as  you  are,  we  kiss  your  feet  in  reverence  and 
affection,  and  pray  you  not  to  spurn  the 
memory  of  this  frail  sister! 

Let  me  call  upon  you  now  to  forget  all 
about  theatres,  courts  and  kings.  Say,  sim- 
ply, here  was  a  woman, — very  like  you,  by 
our  troth — so  much  sweetly  moulded  flesh 
and  blood,  with  the  breath  of  life,  and  a  heart 
and  soul.  Say  she  lived,  woke  and  slept, 
walked  and  talked,  laughed  and  sorrowed 
and  sinned.  Say  she  lay  in  the  bosom  of  a 
dark-complexioned  man  of  the  name  of  Stuart, 
— that  (after  the  manner  of  you  women  in 
such  case)  she  came  to  love  him — what  is 
more,  was  faithful  to  him.  Say,  she  bore  him 
children,  and  (as  is  your  custom, — so  like 
you,  you  see,  this  poor  thing !)  loved  them 
too— such  beautiful  radiant  boys  they  were, 
'twould  do  your  heart  good  to  see  their  por- 
traits !  Say  that  her  son  James  died,  and 
her  son's  father  died,  murmuring,  "  Let  not 
poor  Nelly  starve  !"  and  that  at  last  she  died. 
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penitently  and  geitly^  and  d^plj  monrped. 
Say 
"  But  did  she  net  do  very  wronff  things?" 

Very— her  whole  life  was  full  of  wrong, 
like  DHvid's,  Paul's,  and  ours.  And  she  once 
Eurreptitiously  obtained  possession  of  a  laced 
chemise,  which  Ae  thought  the  man  called 
Stuart  would  be  pleased  to  see  her  wear ! ! ! 

•'  Quite  improper." 

Quite  !  And  if  you  had  lived  next  door 
to  her,  no  one  acquainted  with  les  biemiances 
would  have  expected  you  to  call  and  see  her, 
or  to  send  and  ask  after  her  in  childbirth. 
By  no  manner  of  means  I  But  we  will  wager 
something  handsome  that  if  t/ou,  in  childbirth, 
had  been  reported  to  this  woman  as  poor 
and  needing  aught  for  yourself  or  your  infant, 
she  would  hav^e  pawned  many  a  jewel,  and 
gone  many  a  mile»  (if  that  were  needed,) 
rather  than  not  help  you.  Why,  even  poor 
Peg  Woffington—  Well,  as  that  is  de  trop 
perhaps, — except  as  we  are  going  to  consider 
Nell  as  a  Representative  Woman, — we  will 
say  nothing  about  Peggy  now.  But  may  it 
please  you  to  follow  us,  or  rather  accompany 
us,  duce  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  through 
the  story  of  NelPs  life,  and  trust  us  for  the 
moral  at  the  end,  you  shall,  we  promise,  be 
more  gratified  than  the  contrary. 

**  This  story,*'  nys  Mr.  Conningham,*  "  of  Nell 
Gwyn^s  life  has  no  other  foundation  than  truth, 
and  will  be  heard  of  hereafter  only  as  it  adheres 
to  history :" — 

Dr.  Thomas  Tenison,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv,  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Nell 
Gwyn.  What  so  good  a  man  did  not  think  an 
unfit  subject  for  a  sermon  will  not  be  thought,  I 
trust,  an  unfit  subject  for  a  book :  for  the  life  that 
was  spent  remissly  may  yet  convey  a  moral,  like 
that  of  Jane  Shore,  which  the  wise  and  virtuous 
Sir  Thomas  More  has  told  so  touchingly  in  his 
History  of  King  Richard  III.  The  English  peo- 
ple have  always  entertained  a  peculiar  liking  for 
Nell  Gwyn.  There  is  a  sort  of  indulgence  to- 
wards her  not  conceded  to  any  other  woman  of 
her  class.  Thousands  are  attracted  by  her  name, 
they  know  not  why,  and  do  not  stay  to  inquire. 
It  is  the  popular  impression  that,  with  all  her  fail- 
ings, she  had  a  generous  as  well  as  a  tender  heart ; 
that  when  raised  from  poverty,  she  reserved  her 
wealth  for  others  rather  than  for  herself;  and  that 
the  influence  she  possessed  was  often  exercised 
for  good  objects,  and  never  abused.  The  many 
have  no  sympathy,  nor  should  they  have  any,  for 
Barbara  Palmer,  Louise  de  Qneronailles,  or  Eren- 
gard  de  Schulenberg;  but  for  Nell  Gwyn— •*  pretr 
ty,  witty  Nell,"  there  is  a  tolerant  and  kindly  re- 

•  The  Story  of  Nell  G  wyn.  By  Pktke  Cunning- 
bam,  F.S.  A.  Bradbury  and  Evaup,  1852.  A  beauti- 
ful  buck,  r^ry  prettily  and  tnwtworthily  illustrated. 


gard,  which  the  following  pages  are  designed 
rather  to  illustrate  than  to  extend. 

Later  on  in  that  delightful  book  to  which 
we  now  introduce  our  readers,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham quotes  Gibber,  saying : — 

If  the  common  fame  of  h^r  may  be  believed, 
which  in  my  memory  was  not  doubted,  she  had 
less  to  be  laid  to  her  charge  than  any  other  of 
those  ladies  who  were  in  the  same  state  of  prefer- 
ment— she  never  meddled  in  any  matters  of  seri- 
ous moment,  or  was  the  tool  of  working  politi- 
cians. Never  broke  into  those  amorous  infidelities 
which  others  are  accused  of;  but  was  as  vibibly 
distinguished  by  her  particular  personal  inclination 
for  tho  king,  as  her  rivals  were  by  their  titles  and 
grandeur. 

Mr.  Cunningham  proceeds  to  say : — 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the  follow- 
ing defence  of  Nelly  from  the  preface  to  Douglas 
Jerrold's  capitally  constructed  drama  of  *•  Nell 
Gwyn,  or  the  Prologue,"  which  is  true  throughout 
to  its  heroine,  and  ihe  manners  of  the  age  in  which 
Nelly  lived. 

The  preface  is  as  follows,  in  extenso.  It 
will  be  seen  Nelly's  will  is  referred  to,  and 
we  shall  mention  that  again : — 

Whilst  wo  may  safely  reject  as  unfounded  gos- 
sip many  of  the  stories  associated  with  the  name 
of  Nell  Gwynne,  we  cannot  refuse  belief  to  the 
various  proofs  of  kindheartedness,  liberality,  and 
— taking  into  consideration  her  subi^equent  power 
to  do  harm — absolute  goodness  of  a  woman  min- 
gling— (if  we  may  believe  a  passage  in  Pepys.) 
from  her  earliest  years  in  the  most  depraved  scenes 
of  a  most  dissolute  age.  The  life  of  Kell  Gwynne, 
from  the  time  of  her  connection  with  Charles  the 
Second,  to  that  of  her  death,  proved  that  error  bad 
been  forced  upon  her  by  circumstances,  rather « 
than  indulged  from  choice.  It  was  under  this  Im- 
pression that  the  present  little  Comedy  was  un- 
dertaken :  under  this  conviction  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  some  glimpses  of  the  '*  lilvcr 
lining"  of  a  character,  to  whose  influence  over  an 
unprincipled  voluptuary,  we  owe  an  national  asy- 
lum for  veteran  soldiers,  and  whose  brightness 
shines  with  the  most  amiable  lustre  in  many  ac- 
tions of  her  life,  and  in  the  last  disposal  of  her 
worldly  eflfects. 

Nell  Gwynne  first  attended  the  theatre  as  an 
orange-girl.  Whether  she  assumed  the  calling* 
in  order  to  attract  the  notice  of  Bettenon — who* 
it  is  said,  on  hearing  her  recite  and  sing,  discour- 
aged her  hopes  of  theatrical  eminence — or  whether 
her  love  of  the  stage  grew  from  her  original  trade 
of  playhouse  fruit-girl,  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
shown.  Indeed,  nothing  certain  can  be  gathered 
of  her  parentage  or  place  of  birth :  even  her  name 
has,  lately,  been  disputed.    That  from  the  **pit 
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•he  maanird  to  the  ttage,"  ii,  however,  on  the 
poetic  reatiiiionj  or  Rochetler,  indiBpnlmble: 

"  The  ornni^e  baHki?!  her  r»lr  arm  did  »uit, 
I^den  wilt)  pippins  snd  Hesperian  fruit ; 
Ttiia  nrHt  at«p  raided,  lo  the  wond'ring  pit  ibe  mid 
The  lorety  fruit,  Bmiling  witli  stmha  of  |p>ld. 
Ftte  now  for  lier  did  its  whule  force  enpiige, 
Artd  from  tlie  pit  »hf  moonted  to  llie  atige ; 
There  in  full  liiitre  did  her  gloriea  aliinp, 
And,  lonfi  <>clipii'd,  spread  fortli  their  liglit  diviite ; 
There  Hurl  and  R[iivle}''B  soul  nhe  did  ensntire, 
And  made  ■  king  a  rival  to  a  player.'' 

8he  «poke  a  new  prolngne  to  Beanmonl  and 
Fletcher'ii  "  Kniglit  of  the  Burning  Peille :"  she 
afifrward*  playrf  Quppn  Alraaliide  in  Orvden's 
" Conr|uest  of  Grenitda,"  bpsidea  apeaking  llie  pro- 
logue "  in  a  hroad  brimmed  hat  and  waale  belt." 
The  history  of  this  hat  is  Eiven  bjr  old  Downes, 
the  prompt'^r,  in  bla  VHlnabie  "  fWciua  Anglican- 
tia,"  a  cliance  perusal  of  wliich  firsi  auggebled  the 
idea  of  ibie  drnma. 

All  the  cbaraclem  in  ihe  comedy,  with  bat  two 
except  ion  II,  and  allowing  Ibe  ftory  that  the  flrat 
lover  of  Nell  waa  really  an  old  lawyer,  Ugured  in 
the  lime  of  Charles  Ihe  Second.  For  ihe  intro- 
dnciion  of  Orange  Moll  the  author  pleads  Ibe  nu- 
ihotily  of  I'epya,  wbo,  in  ihe  ful1owin)>  pauige, 
proved  Ibe  exisience  and  notoriety  of  some  auch 
personage  : — "  II  wa*  ob-^ervable  how  a  gentle- 
man of  good  habit  aiitlng  juat  before  us,  eating  of 
some  fruit  in  the  mid^t  of  ihc  play,  did  drop  down 
aa  dead,  being chohed;  bulwilh  much  artOt^nge 
Ual  did  thrust  her  tinker  down  his  throat,  and 
brought  him  1o  life  aeain."  In  another  place 
Pepja  speaks  of  S\t  W.  Penn  and  himself  having 
along  talk  wlib  "Orange  Mul."  A  dramatic 
liberty  liaa  been  taken  with  the  kdj'd  name,  AIoll 
beingtliouKlit  more  euphonic  than  "Mai"  or  "Ma- 
tilda." The  incident  of  Ihe  Ifinp  aupping  at  a 
tavern  with  Nell,  and  tindinK  himself  wilhoul 
money  to  defray  the  bill,  iavnriously  related  in  the 
ChTtmijuet  ScandaLvMs  of  hid  "  merry"  and  ael- 
li«h  days. 

We  return  lo  Mr  Cunningham.  He  gives 
a/oe-iimiU  of  her  hoioscoj*,  "ihe  woik per- 
haps of  Lilly,"  now  lying  in  the  AshmoIeRn 
Museum  at  Oxford.  From  tWi» /ac-timile,  we 
make  out  that  she  was  born  on  the  2d  of 
Ftbruar)',  1G50,  at  six  io  the  moming. 

The  Coal-yard  in  Driiry-lnne,  a  low  valley,  the 
last  on  the  eart  or  city  »ide  of  the  lane,  and  still 
known  by  lliat  name,  wax.  it  is  said,  the  pisre  of 
Ni'U  Gwyn's  binh.  They  bIioiv,  however,  in  Pipe- 
lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  in  the  ciiyof  Ilere- 
fnrd,  a  fmall  iHiiise  ofhrirk  and  limber,  now  liiile 
hel'p'  ilimi  a  hovel,  in  which,  accordinc  lo  local 
iradiiion,  she  was  born.  That  ihe  Coal-yard  was 
tlie  place  of  her  birtb  was  Hiated  in  print  as  early 
a*  1721  ;  and  thin  was  copied  by  Oldys,  a  carious 
)n<iuirer  into  literary  and  dramatic  matters.  In  the 
account  of  her  life  ivhich  he  wrote  for  Curl). 

It  is  also  said  that  slie  iraa  born  at  Oxfoicl ; 


[July, 

but  the  CoaLjard  storyseemt  to  be  beat 
ithenticaled.  She  was  plainly  of  Wtlsh 
exIrftatioB  ;  ftnd  ber  fatberis  variously  staled 
to  have  beCD  a  CftpUin.  ud  a.  fruiterer  ia 
Covent  Quden. 

Whatever  the  station  of  lifeto  which  ber  pedi- 


Pierce  tells  me,"  saya  Pepjs,  "that  the  two  Mar- 
shalls  B1  Ihe  King's  House  are  Sephen  MarshaH'a 
Ihe  ^reat  Presbyterian's  danghlen :  and  that  Nelly 
and  Beck  Marshall  falling  Mt  Ihe  other  day,  the 
latter  called  ihe  other  my  I^rd  Barkhurst'a'  mis- 
tress.'* Nell  aniifered her — "I  vasbutoneman'e 
ffllstrets,  thongh  I  waa  brought  tp  in  a  brothel  to 
fill  strong  water  to  the  genl^aiet;  and  you  are  a 
mistrma  to  three  or  four,  thou^  a  Presbyter's 
praying  daughter."  This,  for  a  ^rl  of  any  virtue 
or  beauty,  »a«  indeed  a  bad  briigiug  up.  The 
Coal-yard,  infamous  in  later  yeaB  aa  one  of  the 
residences  of  Jonathan  Wild,  waf  the  next  larn- 
ing  in  Ihe  same  atreet  to  the  sfiU  nore  notorioaa 
and  raabionably  Inhabited  Lewkmr-Iane,  where 
youne  creaturea  were  inveigW  li  infamy ;  and 
sent  dressed  as  oran^. girls  to  aelt  MtaDd  attract 
attention  in  the  adjoining  tbeatrea. 

Nelly  was  ten  years  old,  at  the  Restoration, 
when  "  Oughtred,  the  mathemalEian,  died  of 
joy,  and  Urqubart,  tin  translator  of  Rabelais, 
died  of  laughter."  Then,  the  theatres,  after 
twenty-three  rears  of  trance,  rwived  ;  and 
the  King's,  or  "  The  Theatre,"  standing  on 
the  site  of  modern  Drury,  was  reopened  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1663,  when  Nell  was  a  girl 
of  thirteen.  "  The  stage  was  lighted  with  wax 
candles,  on  brafs  censers  or  cressfts.  The 
pit  lay  open  lo  the  weather  for  the  sake  of 
lii;bt.  The  performances  commencedat  three. 
The  prices  of  admission  wtre  about  the  same 
as  at  the  Haymaiket  now.  The  laditsin  the 
pit  wore  vizirds  or  masks.  The  middle  gal- 
lery was  long  the  favorite  resort  of  Ur.  and 
Mrs.  PepjB."  The  orange  girls  stood  in  the 
pit,  with  their  backs  to  the  stage,  and  cut 
jolies  with  the  "gallants."  "That  the  lan- 
guage employed  was  not  of  the  most  delicate 
description  we  may  gather  from  the  dialogue 
of  Dotimsnt,  in  Ether^e's  comedy  of '  Sir 
Foplin  Flutter.' "  First  a  waitress  at  a  house 
of  ill-fime,  poor  Eleanor  Gwyn  no«r  became 
an  orange -girl. 

Oar  earlim  (historical  1)  introduction  to  Nell 
Gwyn,  we  owe  lo  Pepys  who  was  a  conMant 

play-goer He  was  known  to  many  of 

the  players,  nnd  oflen  asked  ihem  lo  dinner  now 
and  then,  not  much  lo  the  ralisfaclion  of  hia  «ife< 
.  .  .  Nelly  waa  in  her  sixteenth  year,  and  Hr. 
Pepvs  io  his  thirtyfoarlh,  when  on  Monday,  ihe 
3d  of  April,  1665,  they  would  appear  lo  have  Hen 
one  another  for  the  first  time.    They  mel  al  the 
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Dake's  Theatre,  Lincoln's  Inn-fieldr,  during;  the 
perfonnance  of  "Mustapha,"  a  tragedy,  by  the 
Earl  of  Orrery  (produced  with  the  greatest  mag- 
nificence and  care,  and  well  acted).  Yet  we  are 
told  by  Pepys,  that  "  all  the  pleasure  of  the  play'* 
was  in  the  circumstance  that  the  King  and  Lady 
Castlemaine  were  there,  and  that  he  sat  ntxt  to 
•*  pretty,  witty  Nail  at  the  King's  House,  which 
pleased  me  mightily.'*  ...  In  the  winter  of 
1666,  we  again  hear  of  her  through  the  indefati- 
gable Pepys.  Ibw  her  life  was  passed  during  the 
fearful  plague  season  of  1665,  or  where  she  was 
during  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  the  following 
year,  it  is  now  aseless  to  conjecture.  1'he  tran- 
sition from  the  orange-girl  to  the  actress  may 
easily  be  imagined  without  the  intervention  of  any 
Mr.  Dungan  (a  military  gentleman  who  is  paid  to 
have  kept  her).  ^To  the  King^s  Honse,"  savs 
Pepys,  on  the  8tb  December,  1666, "  and  there  did 
see  a  good  part  of  the  *  English  Monsieur,'  which 
is  a  mighty  pretty  play,  very  witty  and  pleasant. 
And  the  women  do  very  well,  but  above  all  little 
Nelly ;  that  I  am  mightily  pleafted  with  the  play 
and  much  with  the  house,  the  women  doing  better 
than  I  expected,  and  very  fair  women.'' 

Pepys  afterwards  goes  and  sees  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  ^*  Humorous  Lieutenant,"  and 
says  lie  and  bis  wife  were  taken  behind  the 
scenes  by  Mrs.  Kemp,  "  who  brought  to  us 
Nelly,  a  most  pretty  woman,  who  acted  the 
great  part  of  Celia  Upday  very  fine,  and  did 
it  pretty  well.  I  kissed  her  and  so  did  my  wife, 
and  a  mighty  pretty  soul  she  is."  He  winds 
up  his  journal  for  that  day,  by  saying  that 
he  enjoyed  it  all  very  much,  "  specially 

KISSING  OF  KELL." 

Nelly  carrying  the  town  with  her  as  an  ac- 
tress, dramatists  began  to  seek  her  out,  and 
write  parts  for  her — Dryden  among  the  rest, 
who  wrote  Florimel,  in  his  tragi- comedy  of 
"Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen"  express- 
ly for  her.  Florimel  is  the  prop  of  the  play. 
She  is  always  in  action,  always  rattling  off 
smart  dialogue,  appears  in  male  attire,  dances 
a  jig,  and  speaks  the  epilogue.  **  The  truth 
is,"  writes  Pepys,  "  there  s  a  comical  part 
done  by  Nell,  which  is  Florimel,  that  I  can 
never  hope  ever  to  see  the  like  done  again  by 
man  or  woman.  So  great  performance  of  a 
comical  part  was  never,  I  believe,  in  the  world 
before  as  Nell  do  this,  both  as  a  mad  girl,  then 
most  and  best  of  all  when  she  comes  in  like 
a  young  gallant,  and  hath  the  motion  and 
carriage  of  a  spark  the  most  that  I  ever  saw 
any  man  have.  It  makes  me,  I  confess,  admire 
her."  Three  separate  entries  of  savage  praise 
of  Nell  this  poor  fellow  makes  in  his  diary  ! 
It  was  said  that  Nell's  laugh  pervaded  her 
face  till  her  eyes  were  almost  invibible,  and 
Mr.  Cunningham  pictures  her  happy  deliveiy 
of  portions  of  her  part. 

**  I  am  resolved  to  grow  fat  and  look  young  till 


I  forty,  and  then  slip  out  of  the  World,  with  the  first 
wrinkle  and  the  reputation  of  fi ve-and-t went v,**— 
and  in  hoy's  clothes — ^  Save  you,  Monsieur  flori- 
mel !  Faith,  methinke  you  are  a  very  jaunty  fellow, 
poudri  et  ajuaU  as  well  as  the  beet  of  'etn.  I  can 
manage  the  little  comb,  set  my  hat,  shake  my  gar- 
niture, toss  about  my  empty  noddle,  walk  with  a 
courant  ^Inr,  and  at  every  step  peck  down  my  head 
— if  I  should  be  mistaken  for  some  courtier  now, 
pray  where 'a  the  difference  ?" 

By- the  bye,  we  wonder  whether  future 
geas  will  laugh  at  our  books  of  etiquette 
as  we  laugh  at  *'  The  Young  Gallant's 
Academy,  or  Directions  how  he  should  be- 
have in  all  places  and  company.  By  Sam. 
Overcome,  1674." 

Nelly  was  lodging  at  this  time  in  the  fash- 
ionable part  of  Drury-lane,  which  had  its 
squalid  outlets  and  inlets,  but  was  then  a  high- 
class  thoroughfare,  with  the  Earls  of  Angle- 
sey, Qare,  and  Craven,  living  at  the  Strand 
end.  Her  rooms  were  at  the  top  of  May- 
pole-alley, and  from  her  door  you  would  see 
the  "  far-famed  Maypole"  in  the  Strand, 
*'  long  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  the  west- 
end,  rinsing  to  a  great  height  above  the  sur- 
rounding houses,  and  surmounted  with  a 
crown  and  vane,  and  the  royal  arms  richly 
gilded."      Let  Mr.  Cunningham  continue : 

Among  the  many  little  domestic  incidents  per- 
petuated by  Pepys,  there  are  few  to  which  I  would 
eooner  have  been  a  witness  than  the  picture  he 
has  left  us  of  Nelly  standing  at  her  door  watching 
the  milk-maids  on  May-day.  On  his  way  from 
Seething-lane  in  the  City,  he  **  met  many  milk- 
maids with  garlands  upon  their  pails,  dancing  with 
a  fiddle  before  them,"  and  saw  pretty  Nelly  stand- 
ing at  her  ]odging!>-door  in  Dmry'lane,  in  her 
smock-sleeves  and  bodice.  **  She  seemed,"  he 
adds,  **  a  mighty  pretty  creature."  This  was  in 
1667,  while  her  recent  triumphson  the  stage  were 
still  fresh  at  Court,  and  the  obscurity  of  her  birth 
was  a  common  topic  of  talk  and  banter  among  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Lane.  That  absence  of 
all  false  pride,  that  innate  love  of  unafifected  na- 
ture, and  that  fondness  for  the  simple  sports  of  the 
people,  which  the  incident  exhibits,  are  character- 
istic of  Nelly  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last — 
following  her  naturally,  and  sitting  alike  easily 
and  gracefully  upon  her,  whether  at  her  humble 
lodgings  in  Drury-lane,  at  her  handsome  house  in 
Pall-mall,  or  even  under  the  gorgeous  cornices  of 
Whitehall.  But  I  have  no  intention  of  finding  a 
model  heroine  in  a  coal-yard,  or  any  wish  either  to 
palliate  or  condemn  log  severely  the  frailties  of  the 
woman  whose  story  I  have  attempted  to  relate. 
It  was  within  a  very  few  months  of  the  May-dav 
scene  I  have  just  described,  that  whispers  asserted, 
and  the  news  was  soon  publif>hed  in  every  coffee- 
house in  Loudon,  how  little  Miss*  Davis  of  the 
Duke's  House,  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  King, 

o  The  word  Misi  had  then  an  opprobrious  siguifi- 
catioD. 
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Lord  BneUiurst  was  rejiutcd  tlie  best-bred 
niKD  of  his  day,  was  a  brave  soldier,  yoang, 
ucomplUhed,  the  friend  of  poeU  and  men  uf 
letters,  ud  "  the  most  munificent  pntron 
ofe  lileratnre  this  country  baa  yet  seen." 
H  wts  a  fine-hcartcd  Eoglish  genLlein»D 
whose  epituph  was  afterwards  wiitlen  by 
Pope;  wliile  Prior,  W«lpo]e.  and  UHcauUy, 
have  all  praised  Iiim  with  the  warmth  of 
friends.  Tlie  connection  was,  in  fuct,  much 
to  Nelly's  credit  in  one  point  of  view, — poor, 
ignorant  girl  hs  she  bad  been,  now  introduced 
tu  the  society  of  ibe  most  scoompli^hed  men 
of  her  time,  and  filling  her  new  position  with 
ft  grace  and  cbHrmingness  which  made  Lord 
Buekbunit  as  much  envied  as  she  was,  when 
she  "kept  merry  houi«"  with  him  at  Ep- 
som— 


Eventually, however,  Lord  Buokhurst and  she 
parted,  upon  some  quarrel,  and  in  October, 
1667,  Pepys  gives  u*  a  glimpse  of  Nell  be- 
hind the  scenes  again, ^besides  a  glimpse  of 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  times.  The 
italics  are  ours. 

5  October,  1667.  To  the  King'd  Houne,  and 
there  e°i"S  '"  "^^^  Knipp,  and  she  looh  us  into 
the  'tirine-rooma  ;  anil  to  the  wompn'a  shift, 
where  NeTl  was  dressing  herself  as  Flora,  and 
was  oil  xmready,  and  is  very  pretty,  prellitr  than 
J  lAoKgAl  (w'bich  can  mean  noihinj;  but  that  he 
«»w  more  of  her  person  than  he  had  seen  before). 
Bui  10  set  hno  Nell  cursed  fur  haiing  to  few  peo- 
ple t»  the  pit  tea*  preily. 

This  from  the  grave  and  virtuous  Pepys  ! 

On  the  lltbofJanuary,  1667-8,  Pepys  notes 
B  rumor  that  "  the  King  hsd  sent  for  Nelly  ;" 
and  it  is  known  that  Loid  Buckhurst  was 
then  pensioned,  promised  a  peerage,  and  sent 
on  what  Dryden  oslls  "  a  sleeveless  errand" 
10  France.  In  the  spring  of  1670,  a  tragedy 
of  Dryden's.  "  The  Conquest  of  Grfinada,"— 
in  which  Nel!y  was  to  have  tnken  the  leading 
part — had  to  be  put  off,  to  give  time  for  the 
future  Duke  of  St.  Alban'e  to  make  Ai>  first 
appearance  on  this  earthly  stage — tiny  little 
whimperer !  When  the  piny  did  appear, 
Dryden  s«id  in  his  epilogue,  referring  also  to 
"  litile  Miss  Davis," — 

Think  him  not  duller  for  the  year's  delay ; 
He  was  prepaied — L^e  women  were  away. 


Pity  ihe  virgins  of  each  th&tre, 

For  at  both  houscF,  'twai  a  lickly  year ! 

And  pity  as,  your  servants,  to  wbuw  cost 

In  one  such  sicknesa  nau  vtMe  monthi  were  loat. 

Mr.  Cunningham  says  herenptn — "The  poet'a 
mesning  has  escaped  his  elitors" — and  we 
do  not  doubt  he  is  ri^rht ;  still,  we  cannot  help 
saying,  is  it  poirible  it  should  escape  any  man 
with  eyes  and  brains  ? 

Mr.  Jerrold  makes  his  plot  ont  of  a  triple 
intrigue,  in  which  Lord  jJuckhurat,  an  old 
barrister,  and  King  Charles,  appear  personally 
or  by  deputy.  King  Charles  protects  Nelly 
from  the  old  barrister,  and — seses  her  for  bis 
own  behoof.  It  is  while  Cbarlw  is  in  chase 
er,  with  the  old  lawyer  forn  competitor, 
tbBt  Mr.  jL-rrold  makes  Nelly  inggest  Chel- 
Hospiial : — 


Nell.  Listen.— I  dreamt  that  I  wu  riding  in  a 
fine  ^Iden  coach  with  the  king. 

Char  With  Ihe  king ! 

Nell  You  know  wedodreamsnchamngvlhii^ 
—with  the  king.  Well,  the  coach  stopped  ;  when 
there  came  up  a  poor  old  soldier  withMt  any  legs 
or  arms ;  and  of  a  sudden  he  held  not  his  hand — 

Char.  What !  without  any  arms  1 

Nell.  You  know,  it  was  only  in  admam. 

Char.  Yes,  Nelly ;  but  you  ought  to  dream  ac- 
corilini;  to  anitomy, 

Nftl  I  Bsj;,  he  held  out  his  hind;  tod,  telling 
us,  that  he  had  no  place  to  lay  his  old-^y  bead 
upon,  not  a  morael  of  bread  to  put  into  hii  mouth. 
he  begged  for  charity,  while  the  tears  came  peep- 
ing into  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

CAor.  Well  7 

Nell.  I  turned  round  to  the  king, — fcir,  bless 
you,  I  was  allagcther  at  my  eaie,  no  more  afrsid 
of  him  than  1  am  of  you,— and  1  said  "  Charlee !" — 

Char.  Charles  ! 

Nell.  "Is  it  not  a  shame  to  let  your  old  aoldiera 
carry  about  their  acara  as  witneases  of  their  kine'a 
forgetfulness  ?— is  it  not  cruel  that  those  who  for 
your  sake"— 

[  Vneiinscunaly  laying  her  hand  upoa  lAe 
om>  of  Charles] 

Char.  For  my  sake  T 

Aell.  You  know,  I  am  supposing  yon  the  king  T 

Char.  Oh,  ay,  ay  ! 

Nell.  "  Who  for  yonr  sake  have  left  some  of 
their  limbs  in  a  strange  country,  should  have  no 
resiins-placo  for  the  limbs  ihey  have,  in  their 

Char.  I  flee  the  end  ;  the  king  relievedlhesol- 
dler,  and  then  you  awoke  T 

Ndl.  No  [  didn't:  fori  thought  the  coach  went 
on  towarda  Chelsea,  and  there 

Char.  Well  what  happened  at  Chelscat 

Nell.  There,  I  thought  I  saw  a  beauliful  btdld- 
ing  suddenly  grow  up  from  the  earth ;  and  |ms{ 
in  and  commg  ont  of  it,  just  like  so  many  MM, 
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henps  or  old  toldiere,  niih  their  long  red  eoUt, 
and  three-corner  hats,  and  tome  with  their  dear 
wooden  legt.and  ill  with  their  rough  fscee  looking 
ro happy  Rod  contented, — ihit,  wIkh  I  looked  una 
thought  it  wai  alt  ray  work,  1  felt  *«  if  1  could 
haw  kissed  every  one  of 'em  round  ! 

We  believe  there  la  no  reiuonabla  ground 
for  doubling  that  Nelly  tm*  tbe  originalor  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  though  we  (tbe  present 
writer^  are,  to  be  sure,  predisposed  to  be- 
Ueve  It,  from  e^ily  impressions.  We  nere 
bom  at  CiieUea,  and  Nell  Qwyn  raioglea 
TJth  our  first  recollections  ;  we  well  remember 
puzsUng  our  little  brains  with  tbe  apparent 
coDtradiciton  that  "  a  naaghly  woman" 
fbanded  a  House  of  Mercv  E 

The  famous  "  broad'Orimmed  hat  and 
waUlbelt "  arose  from  mhnt  in  those  timea 
would  be  called  a  "bsnter"  or  "  satyr"  up- 
on French  costume,  whfch  took  wonderfully 
at  "  the  other  Houae."  It  was  in  the  char- 
acter of  Almahide,  In  the  "Conquest  of 
Granada,"  while  speakiii);  the  prologue  in 
the  hat  and  belt,  that  Nelly  seeme  to  have 
added  "  the  last  ouncewhicn  broke  the  don- 
key's back,"  and  made  Charles  her  slave  for- 
ever. 

So  great  an  effect  as  was  produced  upon 
Charles  by  this  perfimnance  finds,  says  Mr. 
Cunningham, 
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is  Perdita  indeed 
for  sucli  a  fate,  and  what  b  leeson  mav  a  young 
actress  learn  froni  the  Btory  of  poor  Mrs.  Robln- 
•on,  when  told,  aa  1  have  heard  it  told,  by  her 
grave  in  Old  Windsor  Churchyard!  Nor  is 
Nelly's  »tory  without  iis  moral;  and  now  that  we 
have  got  her  from  tlie  purlieus  of  Drury  Lane, 
and  the  cnnlaminations  of  the  Green  Room— for 
the  part  of  Almahide  was  her  test  performance  on 
the  stage— we  shall  find  her  true  to  the  King,  and 
evincing  in  her  own  way  more  good  than  we 
should  have  expected  to  lind  from  so  bad  a  bring- 
ing op. 

Nelly's  first  son,  Ciiarles  Beauclerk,  was 
bora  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  She  afterwards 
removed  to  No.  79,  Pull  Mall,  which  \i  now 
"  tenanted,"  says  Jlr.  Cunningham,  by  tbe 
Society  tor  the  Propagation  of  tbe  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts. 

Nelly  at  first  had  only  a  lease  of  the  honae, 
which,  as  soon  as  she  discovered,  she  returned 
the  conveyance  lo  the  Kini;,  with  a  remark  char~ 

acleristic  of  her  wit, and  of  the  monarch  towhom 
it  was  addressed.*     The  King  enjoyed  tbe  joke. 


and  peihaps  admitted  its  troth,  an  that  iba  house 
in  Pall  Mall  was  conveyed  frte  to  Nell  and  her 
representatives  forever.  The  truth  of  the  story  is 
confirmed  bvihe  fact  that  the  hoaae  No.  79  is  the 
only  freehold  on  the  south  or  Park  side  of  Pall 
Uall. 

With  the  poor  Queen  quite  crushed,  and 
fieasing  to  cooipluin  at  anything  the  King 
did  \  with  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine  wan- 
ing  in  the  royal  favor ;  with  Louise  de  Quer- 
anaille,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
For  a  rival;  Eleanor  Gwyn  seems  to  have 
maintained  her  hold  upon  Charles'  affections 
(such  as  they  were),  and  to  have  incurred 
wondeifully  little  enmity  from  any  class  or 
person.  Between  her  and  Louise  de  Queron- 
aille  (called  Mrs.  Carrel  by  the  people !),  who 
was  disliked  for  her  creed,  and  her  political 
"  mission,"  there  were  some  tiffs,  in  which 
the  imperious  ''bnby-face"  seems  to  have 
come  off  second-best,  owing  to  the  iavincibls 
good-humor  and  wit  of  her  plebeian  antago* 
nist.    Madame  de  Scvign6  writes  in  these 

As  to  Mademoiselle,  she  reasons  thua  :  "This 
lady,"  says  she, "  pretends  to  be  a  person  of  qual- 
ity ;  she  Hsys  she  is  related  to  the  beat  famihes  in 
France ;  whenever  any  person  of  diatincllon  dies, 
she  puts  on  mourning.  If  (he  be  a  lady  of 
quality,  why  doea  she  demean  herself  to  be  a 
courleian  ?  She  ought  to  die  with  ahame.  Aa 
for  me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  aoylhing  better. 
He  liaa  a  son  by  me;  I  contend  that  he  ought  to 
acknowledge  him.  and  I  am  assured  he  wilF;  for 
he  loves  me  as  well  aa  mademoiselle." 

Ur.  Cunntngbam  proceeds : — 

The  news  of  llie  Cham  of  Tartary'a  death 
reached  England  at  the  same  time  with  the  neiva 
of  the  death  uf  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  France. 
The  Duchess  appeared  at  Court  in  mourning.  So 
did^ellg!  The  latter  was  asked  In  the  hearing 
of  the  DjchesH  for  whom  the  appeared  in  moura- 
it)g.  "  Oh,'' said  Nell,  *  have  yon  not  heard  of 
my  loss  in  the  death  of  tbe  Cham  of  Tartary  ?" 
*  And  what  relation,"  replied  her  friend,  "  waa 
the  Cham  of  Tartary  to  you  7"  "  Ob,"  answered 
Nelly,  "  exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  Prince 
of was  to  M'elle  Queronaille." 

But,  says  Defoe — 

I  remember  thnt  the  lale  Oncheaa  of  PorlE- 
ninnlh  gave  a  severe  retort  to  one  who  was  prais- 
in?  Nell  Gwyn,  whom  she  hated.  They  were 
talking  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  how  she  di- 
verted the  King  with  her  extraordinary  repartees, 
how  she  had  a  fine  mien,  and  appeared  aa  much 
the  lady  of  quality  as  anybody.  "  Yea,  madam,* 
said  the  Duchess,,"  but  anybody  may  know  she 
has  been  hn  orange-wench  by  her  awMring. 
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When  Nelly  was  insolted  in  her  coach  at  Oxford 
by  the  mob,  who  mistook  her  for  the  Doeheas  of 
Portsmouth,  she  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  aaid,  with  her  usual  good-humor,  "  Pray, 
good  people,  be  civil ;  I  am  the  Protestant  — ." 

The  mob  were  deli^^hted,  and  she  went  on 
unharmed. 

An  eminent  goldsmith  of  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  was  often  heard  to  relate  a  striking 
instance  of  Nelly^s  popularity.  *'  His  master, 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  had  made  a  most  ex- 
penaive  service  of  plate  as  a  present  from  the 
King  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth :  great  num- 
bers of  people  crowded  to  the  shop  to  see  what 
the  plate  was  like ;  some  indulged  in  curses 
against  the  Ducheaa,  while  all  were  unanimous  in 
wishing  the  presents  had  been  made  for  Mri?. 
Gwyn."  With  the  London  'Prentices,  long  an 
influential  body,  both  east  and  west  of  Temple 
Bar,  Nell  was  always  a  favorite. 

A  half-sheet  of  rhymes  was  printed  in 
1682,  called  ''A  Dialogue  between  the 
Dnohess  of  Portsmouth  and  Madame  Gwyn," 
in  which  Nelly  says,  in  reply  to  a  threat  of 
her  haughty  and  intriguing  rival — 

The  people's  hate,  much  less  their  curse,  I  fear, 
I  do  them  justice  with  less  sums  a-year — 
I  neither  run  in  debt  nor  city's  score, 
I  pay  my  debts,  distribute  to  tlie  poor. 

How  truly  English  these  lines,  are  they  not  ? 
How  explicit  upon  honesty  and  almsgiving  ! 
— the  Englishman's  own  virtues ! 

Out  of  a  thousand  stories  of  Nell's  good- 
ness, many  are  well  authenticated.  For 
instance,  her  present  of  a  large  Bible  to 
Oliver  Cromwell's  porter,  when  he  was  con- 
fined in  Bedlam  ;  her  paying  the  debt  of  a 
worthy  clergyman  whom,  as  she  was  going 
through  the  city,  she  saw  bailiffs  hurrying  to 
prison  ;  and  her  attention  to  her  mother,  for 
whose  behoof  there  are  many  entries  in 
Nelly's  paid  bills.  No  doubt,  the  corner- 
stone of  her  glory  is  the  founding  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  King  in  1682.  But  it  says  much  in  her 
favor  (and  in  James's  too),  that,  Protestant 
as  she  had  been,  with  ample  means  of  influenc- 
ing Charles  against  his  brother,  James  was 
always  kind  to  her. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  On  the  25th  of 
December,  1671,  Nelly  was  delivered  of  an- 
other beautiful  boy,  called  James,  of  whom 
his  father  was  as  fond  as  he  was  of  Charles. 
About  1673  the  King  was  conferring  titles 
OQ  other  natural  children  of  his,  and  Nelly 
thought  it  was  time  to  look  after  her  own 
beautiful  buds — for  whom  she  seems  to  have 


had  an  exemplary  afiection.  Charles  Beau- 
clerk  was  playing  about,  when  she  and  the 
King  were  together.  '*  Come  hither,  you 
little  bastard,"  cries  Mamma.  ^*  For  shame, 
Nelly !"  says  the  King.  Laughing  snappishly 
(for  her),  she  replied,  "  Well,  I  nave  no  bet- 
ter name  to  call  him  by  !"  The  ELing  fi)rth- 
with  remedies  that  by  creating  the  fine  little 
fellow  Baron  of  Headington  and  Earl  of  Bur- 
ford — besides  betrothing  to  him  (!)  the 
lovely  heiress  of  the  Veres.  In  1680,  her  son 
James  died ;  near  about  then  died  many  of 
her  old  companions,  and  she  was  full  of  grief. 
Honors,  too,  were  being  heaped  upon  her 
old  rival,  Portsmouth's,  son ;  but,  without 
ill  humor,  she  persisted  in  seeking,  and  finally 
obtained,  another  title  for  her  sarviving 
boy.  Charles  was  made  Duke  of  St.  Alban's, 
Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  Master  Falconer  of  England — an  ofiice 
still  held  by  the  present  Duke.  The  only 
cxi:^ting  letter  of  Nelly's,  in  the  hand  of  au 
amanuensis,  is  dated  April  14,  1684,  and  is 
a  truly  feminine  afifair ;  incoherent,  good- 
natured,  anxious  about  "my  mantle  which 
you  were  to  line  with  Musk -Color  Saltin," 
and  rather  aflecting,  in  that  it  savs — '*  I  am 
cxtreame  ill,  and  believe  I  shall  die." 

We  have  had  many  thoughts  all  this  while 
of  the  slighted,  insulted  Queen,  and  have  but 
lightly  touched  the  depravity  of  the  King 
and  his  Court.  ''  I  can  never  forget,"  writes 
Evelyn,  "  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  pro- 
faneness,  gaming,  and  all  dissoluteness,  and, 
as  it  were,  total  forgetfulness  of  God,  it 
being  Sunday  evening,  which  this  day  se'n- 
night  I  was  witness  of;  the  King  sitting  and 
toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth, 
Cleveland,  Mazarine,  &c. ;  a  French  boy 
singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious  gallery, 
whilst  the  courtiers  were  at  basset,  with  a 
bank  of  at  least  2.000/.  in  gold  before 
them.*'  At  eight  the  next  morning,  the 
King  had  an  apoplectic  fit ;  on  the  following 
Friday  he  died,  begging  pardon  of  the  Queen, 
and  saying,  **  Let  not  poor  Nelly  starve !" — 
There  is  reason  to  believe  King  Charles  was 
poisoned,  it  seems;  or  at  least  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  are  pretty  evenly  bal- 
anced. 

Nelly  did  not  starve.  She  was  iu  some 
difficulty  after  Chailes's  death,  and  had  to 
pledge,  or  sell,  or,  as  she  phrases  it,  ••  boyle" 
some  plate.  But,  to  his  everlasting  honor, 
James  cared  for  her  when  Monmouth  was 
even  at  the  door,  and  his  own  troubles  were 
many  ;  so  kindly,  indeed,  did  he  care  for 
her,  that  a  report  arose  that  she  *'  went  to 
mass."     Nelly,  however,  remained   a   Pro- 
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testant,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  a  not  unintel- 
ligent or  iubinceie  Protestant,  up  to  ber 
death.  It  must  not  be  supposed — will  not 
be  supposed,  by  any  one  wno  has  read  life 
in  the  great  broad  world »  as  well  as  in  con- 
venticles— that  Nelly  was  destitute  of  relig- 
ious feeling,  because  she  was  gay  and 
thoughtless.  That  she  had  sagacity  enough 
to  make  her  preference  of  the  reformed 
faith  only  a  natural  thing,  is  abundantly 
clear.  Some  of  her  shrewd  comments  on 
men  and  thinrrg  are  very  striking^  and  prove 
that  if  she  did  not  meddle  with  politics  and 
Stale  religion,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
capacity. 

liTelly  was  "  extreame  ill,"  and  Dr.  Lower, 
ber  physician,  brought  Tenison  to  her  bed- 
side ;  from  him  ^he  received  much  consola- 
tion, and  he  became  attached  to  her.  '*  Her 
repentance  in  her  last  hours,*'  says  Gibber, 
"  appeared  in  all  the  contrite  symptoms  of  a 
Christian  sincerity."  Gbber  might  not 
know  much  about  it,  but  Nelly's  directness 
of  nature  creates  a  probability  in  her 
favor.     In  the  codicil  to  her  will  she  left — 

'^  One  hundred  poonds  for  the  u^e  of  the  poor, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Tenison,  for  taking  any 
poor  debtors  out  of  prison,  and  for  clothes  tins 
winter,  and  other  necessaries,  as  he  shall  find 
most  fit." — "  To  show  my  charity  fi/r  those  who 
differ  from  me  in  religion^  1  desire  that  fifty  pounds 
may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Tenison  and  Mr. 
Warner,  who  taking  to  them  any  two  persona  of 
the  Rimiish  religion — (we  beg  the  reader  to  notice 
the  kind  thoughtfulness  of  this) — may  dispose  of 
it  for  the  use  of  the  poor  uf  that  religion,  inhabit- 
ing the  parish,"  &c.,  &,c. — "  That  Jo,  my  porter, 
may  have  ten  pounds  given  him.'** 

ITie  will  leaves  her  property  "  to  my  dear 
natural  son,  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  St. 
Alban's,"  with  100/.  to  each  executor.  The 
bequest  to  "  poor  prisoners"  is  noticeable  : 
Nelly's  father  was  said  to  have  died  in 
prison,  at  Oxford,  and  she,  remembering 
this,  gloried  all  her  life  in  relieving  "  poor 
prisoners." 

Dr.  Tenison  boldly  preached  an  affection- 
ate sermon  for  her  funeral,  not  without  in- 
curring obloquy  ;  he  made  it  imperative  in 
bis  own  will,  that  no  one  should  preach  any 
funeral  sermon  for  him.  f 

She  died  in  November,  1687,  aged  37 — the 
exact  day  is  not  known — of  •*  apoplexy.^* 
Readeis  who  are  aware  of  the  significance  of 
a  large  cerebellum  and  thick  neck,  will  think 

*  It  wa«,  beaide^  one  of  her  last  requests  to 
the  Duke  of  St.  AlbauV,  that  he  would  oauie  to 
be  laid  out  every  Christmas  twenty  poundd  in  re- 
lieviog  poor  debton. 


leniently  of  Nelly's  sensuous  career,  and  be 
thankful  she  was  so  different  from  the  Pom- 
padours, Catherines,  and  Portsmouths. 

We  may  add  that  Eleanor  Gwyn  could  not 
write  much,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of 
better  opportunities ;  and  that  she  used  to 
sign  with  a  clumsy  E.  G.  half  an  inch  high 
and  wide,  painfully  dotted  at  the  first  and 
last  points  of  contact  between  pen  and  paper. 
Also,  that  little  attention  is  due  to  stories  of 
her  having  lived  here,  there,  or  anywhere ; 
there  are  more  houses  with  which  tradition  has 
connected  her  name,  than  there  are  watches 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  She  was  to  have  been 
made  Countess  of  Greenwich,  if  the  King 
had  lived,  but  it  is  better  for  her  memory 
that  she  died  untitled,  and  that  the  English 
think  of  her  as  she  is  painted  on  the  sign- 
board at  Chelsea,  only  a  pretty  girl,  with  a 
pet  lamb  at  her  side. 

We  grieve  over  Nell,  and  cry,  How  happy 
she  might  have  made  an  honest  roan's  house  I 
we  cannot  help  it.  But  that  was  not  to  be, 
and  Charles  might  have  been  a  worse  man 
than  he  was,  if  he  had  not  been  brought  un- 
der the  influence  of  so  sunny  and  kind  a 
nature.  It  is  worth  notice  that  her  repent- 
ance seems  to  have  been  quite  free  from  gall 
and  gloom. 

We  hope  this  little  labor  of  ours — (intro- 
ducing one  of  Mr.  Cunningham's) — will  not 
have  been  in  vain,  and  that  some  reader  who» 
has  hitherto  thought  of  Nell  only  as  a  vaio,^ 
debauched,  worthless  woman,  may  now  find- 
a  degree   of  significance  in  the  words   of 
Charles  Lamb,  with  which  wc  started.  Good- 
ness, be  assured,  does  not  depend  upon  the- 
notions  of  cliques,  and  is  found  m  play-bousesv 
and   even   in    worse  places.     In  paiticul^, 
women,  with  their  naturally  superior  morale, 
and  greater  imitableness,  have  generalljt  some 
cultivable  germ  of  feeling  in  their  characters, 
from  which  their  redemption  may  bo  made 
to  grow.   Wf!  remember  being  OMaak affected 
by  an  account  in  the  papers  of  a  flew  months 
back,  of  a  poor,  lost  girl  at  Ca»bnige,  who. 
was  broken  hearted  over  a  yenng  collegian, 
who  had  died  on  her  bed  :  we  wonderedi 
whether  any  one  in  the  town  thought  of  the 
*•  spark  divine  "  in  this  youag  creature,  andv. 
sought  to  fan  it  into  a  heavenly ^fli^me !  ' 

We  are  conscious  that  a  danger  atti?.chea., 
to  reading — and  to  writing — such  papers  (is 
these — a  danger  that,  excej^  in  staid  and' 
settled  characters,  the  boundary  lines  of 
virtue  and  vice  may  be  partially  obliterated. 
We  would  therefore  beg  the-  •*  generaP reader 
not  to  dismiss  this  story  of  Nell  Gwyn  light- 
ly, but  to  remember  that  Christian  self-cour 
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trol  is,  practically,  the  highest  wisdom*  and 
the    suie  means  to    the  happiness  which 


impulsive,  but   ill- regulated  goodness',  too 
often,  misses. 


1 1  ^  1 1 


From  Dickens'  Honsehold  Words. 


PLAGUES  OF  LONDON. 


Harrowing  accounts  of  the  great  plague 
are  familiar  to  all  readers.    We  do  not  wish 
to  add  to  their  number,  and  mean  only  to 
suggest  some  analogies  between  the  plague 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  the 
plague  of  our  own  times,  say  of  eighteen  hun  • 
dred  and  fifty-five,  by  showmg  how  a  sensible 
man   talked  about  it.     There  are  extant  a 
number  of  unpublished  letters  from  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Symon,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.    He 
addressed  these  letters  to  a  lady  who  had  re- 
tired, for  safety's  sake,  into  the  country.   On 
the   ninth   of  August,  sixteen  hundred  and 
sixtv-five,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  in  a  tone 
used  certainly  by  many  who  wrote  from  Lon- 
don in  the  same  month  of  last  year.     <*  There 
is  some  danger,  no  doubt,  in  this  place,  and 
it  increases  a  little  ;  but  I  am  not  in  any  fear, 
which  will  make  the  danger  less.       There 
died,  as  you  will  see  by  the  bills  of  mortality 
to-morrow,  twenty  in   this  parish,  whereof 
sixteen  of  the  plague.     This,  I  know,  will 
debar  me  of  the  liberty  of  seeing  you,  and  I 
submit  to  that  restraint.     For  though  you 
.will  be  inclined,  I  believe,  to  give  me  that 
freedom,  yet  it  will  not  be  either  civil  or  kind 
.to  accept  of  that  grant  till  we  be  in  a  better 
•eondition  of  health."     But  he  went  on   to 
■suggest  a  terror  happily  banished  from  the 
■current  history  of  London  pestilence.     "If 
jou  •  think  there  is  any  danger  from  those 
ipapers  which  you  receive,  the  fire,  I  suppose, 
■will  Qzpel  it,  if  you  let  them  see  it  before  they 
•come Into  your  hands.  You  see  how  cautious 
I  am  gro;ivn."     In  the  month  following  says 
the  gpod  pastor — ''  Last  week  I  was  more 
ihap  ordinary  feeble,  which  was  a  thing  com- 
mon, to  me  with  others,  the  eflfects  of  which 
you,  see  in  the  vast  increase  of  the  sickness. 
It  was  a.loTely  season  yesterday,  and  we 
hoped  for  some  sweet,  clear  weather,  but  it 
pleases, God  the  wind  is  changed  acain,  and 
brings  abundance  of  rain  with  it ;  and,  indeed, 
we  have  had  no-settled  weather  since  I  saw 


you,  which  hath  made  the  sickness,  I  believe, 
rage  more.  For  south  winds  are  always  ob- 
served to  be  bad  in  such  times,  and  the  wind 
stays  not  long  out  of  that  quarter.  It  (the 
plague)  decreases  in  some  places  and  grows 
very  much  in  others.  I  hope  that  there  will 
not  so  many  die  here  as  did  last  week,  and 
yet  we  have  twenty-one  or  twenty- two  dead 
already.  I  suppose  you  think  tbCi  I  intend 
to  stay  here  still,  though  I  understaid  by  your 
question  you  would  not  have  me.  But,  my 
friend,  what  am  I  better  than  another? 
Somebody  must  be  here,  and  is  it  fit  I  should 
set  such  a  value  upon  myself  as  my  gvnng 
away  and  leaving  another  will  signify  V* 
[Here  you  speak,  Mr.  Symon,  like  a  minister 
right  worthy  of  your  calling.]  "  I  preach  to 
those  who  are  well,  and  write  to  those  who 
are  ill  (I  mean,  print  little  papers  for  them, 
which  yet  are  too  big  to  send  to  yoa  by  the 
post ;)  but  I  am  sure  while  I  stay  here  I 
shall  do  good  to  their  bodies,  and  perhaps 
save  some  from  perishing." 

The  terrible  phantom  which  was  the  espe- 
cial horror  of  the  plagues  of  our  forefathers 
rises  in  this  passage  from  a  letter  written 
later  in  the  autunon :  ''  May  I  not  buy  a  pair 
of  stockings  of  a  friend  whom  I  can  be  con- 
fident is  not  infected,  and  which  have  lain 
long  in  his  shop?  I  want  nothing  else  at 
present,  and  how  should  it  be  more  dangerous 
than  to  receive  beer  and  wine,  the  vessels 
being  capable  of  infection ;  but  especially 
bread,  they  say,  is  the  most  attractive  of  it, 
which  I  am  forced  to  buy,  for  I  have  no 
other  ways  to  have  it."  Upon  the  daily 
bread  of  the  poor  with  how  terrible  a  eurse 
must  this  notion  have  rested ! 

•*  I  saw  last  Tuesday,"  says  the  Rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  "about  thirty 
people  in  the  Strand,  with  white  sticks  in 
their  hands,  and  the  doctor  of  the  pest-house 
in  his  gown,  walking  before  them.  The  first 
woman  rid  on  an  horse,  and  had  a  paper  flag 
on  the  top  of  her  stick  with  Laus  Deo  vrit* 
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ten  in  it.  They  wtre  going  to  the  justice's, 
being  poor  people  Bent  thither  and  recovered 
by  him  "  (the  doctor)  "  of  the  plague.  He 
seemed  to  take  no  small  content  in  his  stately 
march  before  them/' 

Dr.  Patrick  tells  how  be  took  treacle  as  an 
antidote,  and  grew  fat,  although  many  clergy- 
men were  dying  round  about  him.  The  de- 
pression of  his  mind,  probably,  caused  the 
slovenly  manner  of  his  letters,  full  of  dejected 
I  believes  and  I  supposes.  The  main  exciting 
cause  of  the  old  plagues  as  of  the  modern 
cholera  was,  beyond  doubt,  con6nement  in 
foul  air,  living  among  the  filth  of  towns  or 
vilUges  in  ill-constructed  houses.  When  the 
foul  air  in  a  house  was  bad  enough  to  kill 
birds  in  their  cages,  plague  was  pretty  sure 
to  follow.  "  The  death  of  birds,"  says  Dr. 
Symon,  "in  houses  where  they  are  caged, 
ordinarily  precedes  the  death  of  the  inhab- 
itants." 

A  good  many  auspices  were  at  that  time 
drawn  from  birds,  and  signs  were  watched 
for  not  from  birds  alone.  "  There  are  people 
who  rely  on  pitiable  things  as  certain  tokens 
of  the  plague's  going  very  shortly.  I  have 
been  told  more  ihan  once,^'  says  the  good 
Rector,  *'  of  the  falling  out  of  the  clapper  of 
the  great  bell  at  Westminster,  which  they 
say  it  did  before  the  last  great  plague  ended ; 
and  this  they  take  for  a  very  comfortable 
sign.  Others  speak  of  the  daws  more  fre- 
quenting the  palace  and  abbey,  which,  if  true, 
is  a  better  sign,  supposing  the  air  to  have 
been  infected ;  for  the  books  I  read  tell  me 
that  the  going  away  of  birds  is  the  forerunner 
of  a  plague,  and  that  wo  shall  see  few  in  a 
plague  year." 

When  the  plague  was  declining,  the  Rector 
wrote  to  his  friend, — '*  In  a  month's  time,  I 
believe,  the  town  will  fill,  and  then,  if  the 
sickness  do  not  increase,  you  may  venture  not 
long  after  that  to  come  to  your  habitation. 
Yet,  if  you  consult  your  brother  he  will  tell 
you  the  physician*s  rule  is  composed  in  tbree 
words  when  they  advise  what  to  do  in  the 
plague,  which  in  English  are,  Quickly — far- 
off— slowly  ;  that  is,  fly  soon  and  far  enough, 
and  return  late.  To  his  counsel  and  opinion 
I  refer  you.  Set  a  watch  at  your  door,  and 
let  it  be  known  that  you  admit  of  no  visits — 
not  even  mine." 

Another  plague  of  London,  that  has  made 
it  necessary  enough  for  people  to  set  watch 
at  their  doors,  remains  with  us ;  but  in  a  less 
virulent  form  thai(  that  which  it  took  in  the 
olden  time — the  plague  of  street  rogues  and 
sharpers.  Very  long  ago  it  was  necessary  to 
dismantle  the  forest  of  Middlesex,  to  widen 


the  roads,  to  fill  ditches,  to  remove  trees,  and 
otherwise  to  take  measures  to  deprive  the 
thieves  of  cover.  Hanging,  and  other  meas- 
ures taken  against  the  rogues  of  London, 
having  failed  to  produce  any  good  result,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  the  most  awful  scheme  was  de- 
vised of  appointing  beadles  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars.  The 
beadles,  armed  with  their  own  inherent  ter- 
rors, went  briskly  to  work,  carried  the  rogues 
to  Bridewell,  and  conveyed  to  hospital  the 
blind,  the  lame  and  impotent,  and  sick  and 
sore.  Children  aged  sixteen  were  received 
into  Christ's  Hospital ;  and  citizens  were 
earnestly  entreated  to  give  employment  to 
such  men  and  women  as  were  able  and  dis- 
posed to  work. 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 
Recorder  Fleetwood  established  a  body  of 
detective  police  or  privy  searchers,  who 
hunted  up  loose  vagabonds  and  sharpers, 
then  in  great  number  pestering  the  city. 
Not  very  long  afterwards,  in  spite  of  detect- 
ives, and  of  arrests  of  romes  by  the  hundred 
in  a  batch,  a  company  of  vagabonds  encom- 
passed Queen  Elizabeth's  coach  while  she  was 
riding  abroad  in  the  evening  to  take  the  air.'^ 
They  hovered  before  her  face  in  a  swarm,  like 
summer  gnats,  and  "  on  that  night  and  the 
next  day  seventy-four  were  taken."  I  am 
afraid  the  justice  done  on  these  occasions  was 
but  rough,  and  that  many  of  these  vagabonds 
had  sorrows  greater  than  arrest  to  vex  their 
hearts.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  year  of  plague,  and  consequent 
distress,  through  loss  of  occupation,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  in  which  the  city,  as  also 
other  parts  of  the  country,  ''  was  grievously 
pestered  with  beggars,  and  there  were  many 
of  them  disband^  soldiers,  become  poor  and 
maimed,  by  the  war  with  the  Low  Countries 
and  Spain."  Against  these  and  worse  rascals, 
by  whom  their  distress  was  counterfeited, 
glorious  Queen  Bess  issued  a  proclamation. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  thieves  of  London 
almost  succeeded  in  a  plan  of  robbery  upon 
her  Majesty's  person  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, and  quite  succeeded  in  robbinff  an 
alderman  on  his  way  home  from  a  city  feast. 
As  Sidney  Smith  hoped  for  a  little  safety  in 
a  railway  carriage  after  a  bishop  had  been 
burnt,  so  there  was  hope  for  safety  in  the 
streets  of  London  after  an  alderman  had  been 
waylaid  and  robbed.  The  proper  measures 
were  then  taken,  which  consist  always  not 
so  much  in  multiplying  penalties  against 
crime,  as  in  removmg  the  facilities  for  its 
commission.    An  alderman  having  been  rob* 
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bed  at  night,  in  a  dark  street,  it  was  ordered 
that,  in  the  close  London  streets  and  alleys, 
more  lamps  should  be  hung,  lliere  was 
an  immediate  decrease  in  the  number  of 
offences. 

But  the  most  troublesome  and  filthy  of  the 
London  plagues  of  this  description  is  not  one 
to  be  removed  by  putting  light  into  a  lantern ; 
it  needs,  rather,  the  putting  of  li^ht  into 
men's  heads.  The  best  way  to  abolish  knaves 
is  to  abolish  fools.  It  is  only  because  tens  of 
thousands  traverse  London  streets,  who  are 
grossly  ignorant  and  stupid,  that  the  same 
streets  abound  in  sharpers  ever  ready  to 
delude.  Education  most  effectually  lessens 
crime ;  not  by  direct  conversion  of  vice  into 
virtue,  but  checks  it,  as  gas-light  does,  by 
baulking  it  of  one  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  works.  As  you  may  kill  a  plant  by 
depriving  it  of  air  or  water,  although  you 
leave  the  plant  itself  untouched,  so  you  may 
kill  crime  by  removing  all  the  ignorance  on 
which  it  feeds.  It  is  only  because  men  are 
less  stupid  than  they  used  to  be  tliat  they  are 
less  willing  to  ffo  down  the  small  streets  in 
the  Strand  with  gentlemen  who  whisper 
promises  of  fine  smuggled  cigars  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, or  less  disposed  to  go  down  on 
their  knees  to  pick  up  the  choke-pears,  scat- 
tered by  a  costermonger,  at  the  cost  of  their 
hats  and  other  personals,  which  become  liable 
to  seizure  by  the  costermonger's  friends. 

Highway  robbery  is  a  pisgue  nearly  ex- 
tinct. Mr.  Porter  mentions  (in  his  work  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Nation  ),  on  the  author- 
ity of  persons  who  formerly  lived  in  the  en- 
virons of  London,  that  it  was  their  uniform 
practice  to  rendezvous  every  evening,  after 
the  day's  work  was  over,  and  proceed  to 
their  homes  in  a  body — especially  those  whose 
road  lay  south  of  the  Thames,  at  Dulwich 
and  Norwood — for  mutual  protection.  A 
physician,  who  resided  at  Blackheath,  and 
had  to  cross  the  country  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  had,  at  different  times,  been  obliged 
to  shoot  several  robbers,  by  whom  his  car- 
riage was  attacked.  Highwaymen's  horses 
stood  at  livery,  at  the  different  stables  in 
town,  as  openly  as  the  horses  of  honest  men. 
Nor  was  it  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other ;  for  the  old  amusement  of 
Prince  Henry,  practiced  on  Gad's  Hill  and 
elsewhere,  was  not  quite  extinct  late  in  the 
last  century.  Respectable  tradesmen-^-repnt- 
ed  respectable  until  they  were  found  out — 
took  to  the  road  after  business  hours,  booted 
and  masked,  and  made  the  lieges  stand  and 
deliver  in  the  manner  of  professional  high- 
waymen.   The  Newgate  Calendar   is    not 


without  instances  of  flonrishing  retailers  be* 
infif  taken  in  the  fact  of  highway  robbery, 
tried,  and  hanged.  Pathetic  stories  were 
also  current  in  the  magazines  of  that  time 
respecting  decayed  gentlemen  robbing  from 
distress ;  and,  on  being  epostulated  with  by 
their  victims,  bursting  into  tears,  telling  a 
piteous  tale  of  distress,  courting  e^rroboratioa 
of  it  by  ushering  them  into  some  garret  to 
behold  a  dying  wife  and  starving  children, 
and  finally  being,  not  only  forgtten,  but  put 
into  a  good  way  of  life  on  the  spot.  This 
sort  of  plague  has  been  thoroughly  eradicat- 
ed. Happily  there  are  few  respectable 
shopkeepers  who  do  not  now  possess  money 
in  the  funds,  a  suburban  villa,  and  a  one- 
horse  carriage.  The  modern  refoge  for  de- 
cayed gentlemen  is  employment  in  one  or 
other  of  our  great  National  Red  Taperies. 

Amateur  felony  is  not  of  so  old  a  date  as 
professional  thieving  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  there  was  a  London  thieves'  slang,  not 
unlike  the  present;  and  there  were  men  who 
maintained  schools  of  vice.  Tliere  vas  '*  one 
Woolton,  a  gentleman  bom,  and  aometime 
a  merchant  of  good  credit,  but  fdling  by 
time  into  decay."  This  man  kept  an  ale- 
house at  Smsrt's  Key,  near  Billtagagate, 
which,  being  suppressed,  he  **  reared  up  a 
new  trade  in  life.  And  in  the  same  house 
he  procured  all  the  cut-purses  of  the  city  to 
repair  to  him.  There  was  a  schodl-house 
for  young  boys  to  cut  purses.  Two  devices 
were  hung  up :  the  one  was  a  pocket,  the 
other  was  a  purse.  The  pocket  had  in  it 
certain  counters,  and  was  hung  about  with 
hawks'  bells,  and  over  the  top  did  hang  a 
little  sacristy  bell.  The  purse  had  silier  in 
it ;  and  he  that  could  take  out  a  counter, 
without  any  noise,  was  allowed  to  be  apublie 
foister ;  and  he  that  could  take  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver out  of  the  purse  was  adjudged  a  jadicial 
nipper,  according  to  their  terms  of  art/'  A 
foister  being  a  cutter  of  pockets ;  a  nipjier,  a 
picker  of  the  same.  A  lifter  was  a  robber  of 
shops  or  chambers  ;  a  shaver,  a  filcher  of 
cloaks,  swords,  or  spoons,  that  might  hap- 
pen to  lie  uo watched ;  and  a  night  burglar 
was  a  mylken  ken.  Mr.  Woolton,  who  wia 
a  professor  of  thieving,  in  the  year  fifteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  hung  mottoes  ot  his 
school-room  wall,  rogues'  texts,  such  as 
the  following: — 

Si  spie,  si  men  spie^  foyste,  nippe,    " 
Lyfte,  sliavc  and  spare  not. 

The  writer  of  a  Trip  through  Town,  six 
score  years  ago,  tells  how,  in  the  pariah  of 
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Saint  Giles-ii^  die*  fields,  nmons^  other  sights 
that  he  saw,  was  a  place  caUed  the  Infant 
Office,  where  young  children  stand  at  livery, 
and  are  let  out  by  the  day  to  the  town  men- 
dicants. After  some  description  of  the  hiring 
of  boys,  girls,  and  infants  at  this  office,  the 
writer  says  that  "  An  ancient  matron,  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  place,  held 
forth  in  her  arms  a  pretty  poppet  of  about  a 
year  old,  telling  her  customers  there  was  a 
sweet,  innooent  picture,  a  moving  counte- 
nance that  would  not  fail  making  a  serjeant- 
at-law  feel  for  his  half* pence."  A  beggar- 
woman  who  was  vastly  in  arrear  for  the  hire 
of  children^  was  refused  credit  until  she  had 
paid  off  the  old  score,  and  so  forth. 

In  a  fom,  I  trust  somewhat  abated,  this 
plague  retrains,  and  a  thousand  small  street 
rogueries,  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  are 
as  old  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Knaves  in  this  country  follow  the  old  path  of 
tradition  cuite  as  blindly  as  right  honorable 
ministers  ^f  State ;  so  that  if  it  were  not  that 
the  knavis,  through  cunning,  acquire  now 
and  then  t  new  idea,  and  that  anything  of  that 
nature  dewns  less  frequently  upon  the  mod- 
ern statomen,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say 
that,  eviUntentioned  as  is  the  one  class,  and 
good-intintioned  as  is  the  other,  there  is  one 
way  to  liem  both.  There  used  to  be  thieves 
of  geniiB  who  conceived  bold  projects  of 
their  orn,  and  achieved  great  triumphs  over 
difficul^r   that  appeared  insuperable.     The 


world  has  also  known  great  statesmen  who 
could  do  and  dare,  and  justify  their  daring. 
Now,  again,  as  the  noble  so  are  the  ignoble. 
Few,  indeed,  escape  infection  by  the  newest 
of  the  plagues  of  London,  known  as  the 
Routine.  Who  does  not  know  how,  when  a 
man  catches  anywhere  the  routine  disease,  he 
becomes  feeble  and  wastes  to  a  shadow  of 
himself,  how  rapidly  he  becomcuB  blotted  over, 
and  goes  the  way  of  all  flesh  into  rottenness  ? 
Who  does  not  know  how  dreadfully  infectious 
this  new  sickness  is  ?  How  it  is  communi- 
cated by  papers  and  documents,  lurks  in  the 
horsehair  of  stools,  and  how  it  clings  to  tape 
(especially  to  tape  of  a  red  color)  with  so 
much  energy  that  no  known  disinfectant — 
and  the  strongest  have  been  freely  tried — is 
able  to  remove  it  ?  For  very  many  years 
this  pestilence  has  waged  its  war  against  hu- 
manity, being  most  dangerous  in  the  more 
central  parts  of  the  city  of  London,  and  in 
the  districts  of  Whitehall  and  Westminster. 
It  is  also  our  decided  opinion,  whatever  the 
Rector  of  Saint  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  may 
have  thought  of  it  in  his  day,  than  one  pop- 
ular opinion  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  to  which  that  excellent  man 
adverts,  still  holds  its  place  fast  in  the  public 
mind.  We  are,  for  our  own  parts,  not  asham- 
ed to  confess  our  belief  that  if  the  clapper 
were  to  £all  out  of  the  bell  at  Westminster, 
there  would  be  good  hope  of  some  speedy 
abatement  of  this  plague. 
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Prf*  Agaasxz  has  annonneed  a  great  work,  enti- 
tl«d,*CoDtribatioD8  to  the  Nataral  History  of  Amer- 
iea,"io  be  embraced  ia  ten  qaarto  yolamea  of 
aboa  SCO  pai^ea,  illuetrated  by  twenty  platen 
lUsfork  will  be  the  reeult  of  extended  reeearches 
dttti%  Qiany  years  past,  and  will  andoabledly  be 
the  mit  complete  proof  of  the  rare  soieotifio  knowl- 
edgeand  abilities  of  its  author  which  has  yet  been 

S'veito  the  public  It  will  oontain  the  iWlts  of 
B  eibryological  investigations,  embracing  about 
sixtymonographs  from  allclasses  of  animals,  especi- 
ally lose  characteristic  of  this  continent ;  also  de* 
senpions  of  a  great  number  of  new  species  and 
gene»,  accompanied  with  accurate  figures,  and  ana- 
tomiai  detailff. 


Mr.  Bancroft  proposes  issoing  a  selection  fiom 
the  rich  collection  or  maousoript  letters  in  bis  pot- 
■ession,  illustrative  of  the  eurly  Americao  History. 
This  will  soon  appear  in  two  yolumea. 

TiouroB  A  FuLDS  announce  Alfred  Tennyson*s 
new  volume  of  Poems  as  io  press.  It  is  entitled 
"  Maud,  and  other  Poems.** 

Saxe  is  at  work  on  a  new  Poem,  entitled  <*I1ie 
Press,"  whieh  is  to  be  treated  hirtorioally,  enlogtstr 
ically,  praolioaUy,  and  satirieaUy. 

The  Dimry  and  Correspondenoe  of  the  late  Aitioa 
Lawrence  lias  been  printed  for  private  circulation 
among  his  family  ana  frienda 

The  fire  in  John  F.  Trow's  printing  establish- 
ment in  Ann  street,  consamed  12,600  copies  of  the 
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daodecimo  edition  of  Irviog'd  Life  of  WashiD^^ton  ; 
bat  the  stereotype  pUtea  were  mostly  safe  in  the 
yaalte  of  the  bnildiiig. 

The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  |' Illastrated 
News'*  states  that  M.  de  Maubreuil  is  mbont  to 
come  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing ont  a  work  cootaioiog  some  very  interesting 
•tatements  of  all  the  events  of  the  period  of  the 
*'JPall  of  Napoleon."  Of  course,  snoh  a  woric  ae 
this  could  not  be  issued  in  Paris. 

The  author  of  the  ''FooUteps  of  St  Paul," 
"Mominf?  and  Night  Watches,"  "Wood-cutter  c{ 
Lebanon/'  (fea,  is  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Schneider,  Neander's  amanuensis,  is  at  work  on 
the  life  of  the  Great  Historian,  but  does  not  intend 
to  print  it  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

jJAthewtum  Franeait  gives  an  account  of  the 
report  presented  to  the  seventeenth  jury  of  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1851,  by  M.  Ambroise 
Flrmin  Didot,  on  Printing,  the  Book  and  Paper 
Trade.  After  having  reviewed  Printing;  in  the 
countries  which  have  contributed  to  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  M.  Didot  examines  the  different  methods 
of  publishing,  Ac  The  commencement  of  the 
second  part  of  the  report  treat*  of  the  most  import- 
ant question  of  all — that  of  literary  property.  He 
says  that  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  literary 
property  in  different  countries  will  give  more  in- 
tellectual life  and  creative  imagination  to  certun 
countries  where  the  reprodnetlon  of  foreign  works 
often  suppreeses  native  literature  and  science. 

Prof.  Cnauncey  Goodrich  (Burlington,  Yt)  pro- 
poses to  republisn  '*  Opinions  of  Eminent  Lawvers 
on  Various  points  of  English  Jnripprudenoe,  chiefly 
concerning  the  Colonies,  Fisheries,  and  Commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  collected  and  digested  from  the 
originals  in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  deposito- 
ries. By  George  ChalmerB,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  A.,"  with 
American  notes  and  references. 

Hon.  C.  J.  logersoll,  of  Philadelphia,  is  prepar- 
ing a  work  which  will  prove  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  Hiitorical  Literature  of  our  country. 
It  is  a  History  of  the  Territories  that  have  been 
annexed  from  time  to  time  to  the  United  States,  as 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  California,  and  New 
Mexico. 

Alice  Carey  has  a  new  book  in  hand,  called 
**  Married,  but  not  MaUd." 

It  is  announced  that  Professor  Guyot  intends  to 
write  "  a  History  of  the  Universe  and  of  the  Earth, 
according  to  the  present  state  of  Science — the  only 
way  to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  commentary  on 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis." 
.  A  valuable  work,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Akers,  is  now 
ffoing  through  the  press  of  the  Methodist  Book 
GovcxRir  at  Cincinnati.  It  is  entitled,  "  Introduc- 
tion to  Biblical  Chronology,  from  Adam  to  the  Re»- 
nrreetion  of  Christ,  oomprisioff  5,573  years  of  the 
World,  synchronized  with  Johan  time  ;  with  such 
Galendan^  Cycles,  Tables,  and  Explanations  as  ren- 
der the  whole  subject  easy  of  Comprehension  to 
every  Bible  student." 

It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  con- 
templates resigning  his  office  as  Consul  at  Liverpool, 
at  the  end  of  his  present  year  of  servioe.  He  in- 
tends to  travel  for  a  year  in  Europe,  and  then  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 
The  Statue  of  the  Poet,  Campbell,  by  William  C. 


Marshall^R.  A.,  Sculptor,  was  recently  erected  in 
Poet's  Comer,  Westminster  Abbey,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000,  and  has  been  much  admired. 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulav  has  joat  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aeademy  of  Amster- 
dam, in  the  class  of  Literature,  Languages,  History, 
and  Belles  Lettres.  Jacob  Grimm,  the  gramma- 
rian ;  Ranke,  the  historian ;  Lepsius,  the  arehs&olo- 
gist ;  and  other  learned  men  of  European  reputa- 
tion, were  also  elected. 

'*  Owen  Meredith,"  wboee  poems  hive  attracted 
so  much  favorable  notice,  is  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Mr.  Edward  Lytton,  eon  of  the  celebnted  novelist. 

The  aHide  in  Blackwood*s  on  "  Nsrth  America 
and  Canada,"  was  written  by  Lawrefloe  Oliphant, 
Esq.,  Lord  Elgin's  private  secretary. 

The  Cupola  of  the  new  Library  nd  Reading 
Room  of  the  British  Museum  in  London,  is  larger 
than  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  Uugest  in  the 
world. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  F.  R.  S.,  las  consent- 
ed to  be  nominated  as  the  successor  of  he  late  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche,  to  the  various  gedogical  ap- 
pointments held  by  the  deceased. 

MissMitford  has  left  the  bulk  of  he  property 
(under  £3,000)  to  a  faithful  domestia 

The  Royal  Sooietv  has  lately  receiveda  very  im- 

S^rtant  and  valuable  addition  to  its  colection  of 
anuscripts,  by  a  present  from  Mr.  Edwn  Canton, 
of  a  series  of  autograph  letters  from  DrFrankiin, 
Priestly,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Howard,  and  dher  well- 
known  persons. 

Napoleon  the  Third  has  founded  a  ner  section 
in  the  French  Academy,  under  the  title  €  "  Poli- 
tics, Administration,  and  Finance,^  and  If  aet  of 
authority  has  thus  introduced  ten  new  nembers 
into  the  Institution,  by  which  it  is  said  a  najority 
of  voices  will  be  secured  to  the  Imperial  j^overn- 
ment 

The  number  of  Americans  in  Paris  grow  larser 
every  year,  and  the  various  national  providons  for 
their  enjoyment  become  annually  more  remrkable. 
American  photographers,  dentists,  physician,  bank- 
ers, express  agents,  patent  agents,  and  editoe,  have 
all  found  employment  among  their  compat|ote  in 
the  gay  French  capital  At  the  nresent  tbe  not 
less  than  four  reading-rooms,  supplied  withAimeri- 
ean  journals,  are  open  with  more  or  less  feedom 
to  the  publia 

The  Paris  journals  announce  that  M.  Le^mrrier, 
the  director  of  the  National  Observatory  of  fwace, 
b  at  present  in  Brussels,  to  cooperate  with  iv  di- 
rector of  the  Belgian  Observatory,  in  deteraining 
by  the  electric  telegraph  the  longitude  of  Pari  and 
Brussels. 

The  *'  Journal  des  Debate"  states  that  M.  Lcoar- 
tine,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  four  volumes  ol  the 
"Historic  de  Torquie,"  intends  to  Uke  a  jmt^ 
rest,  and  occupy  himself  with  the  superinteding 
the  cultivation  of  his  landed  property.  Fo  tlie 
last  four  years,  this  indefatigable  man  haa  det»ted 
fourteen  hours  a  day  in  pursuit  of  his  literair  la- 
bors. 

The  Belgian  government,  some  time  ago,  inaitnt- 
ed  a  quinquennial  prize  of  the  value  of  $l,OCl,  as 
an  encouragement  to  Flemish  literature,  this 
prize  has  just  been  awtfded  to  Conscience,  the 
popular  Flemish  author. 
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SIB  WALTER   BALEI6H.* 


"  Tklth  it  stranger  than  Gciion."  A  trite 
remark.  We  all  sny  it,  ognin  and  ag;iiin :  but 
how  lew  of  as  believe  it !  How  few  of  us, 
when  ne  rend  ihe  hiatory  of  heroicHi  tines 
and  heroical  mso,  take  the  story  eicaplj  ■■  it 
stands.  On  the  contmiy,  we  try  to  explain 
it  away ;  to  prove  it  all  not  to  have  been  bo 
very  woaderful ;  to  impute  accident,  circum- 
Btance,  mean  and  commonplace  motives;  to 
lower  every  atory  down  to  the  level  of  our 
own  littlenasB,  or  wlinl  we  (unjustly  to  our- 
selvee,  and  to  the  God  who  is  n««r  us  all) 
choose  to  consider  our  level ;  to  rationalize 
away  all  the  wonders,  till  we  make  them  at 
last  imposaible,  and  give  up  cnring  to  believe 
them ;  nnd  prove  to  our  own  melancholy  sat- 
iifaction  that  Alexander  conquered  the  world 
with  a  pin,  in  hia  sleep,  by  accident. 
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And  yet  in  this  mood,  as  in  most,  there  is 
a  sort  of  left-handed  truth  involved.  These 
heroes  ore  not  so  far  removed  from  us,  after 
all.  They  were  men  of  like  passions  with 
ounelvoB,  with  the  same  flesh  about  them, 
the  same  spirit  within  them,  the  same  world 
outside,  the  same  devil  beneath,  the  sams 
God  above.  They  and  their  deeds  were  not 
so  very  wonderful.  Every  child  who  is  born 
into  the  world  is  jast  as  wonderful ;  and,  for 
anght  we  know,  might,  mulatU  muUmdit,  do 
juHt  as  wonderful  deeds.  If  accident  and 
circumstance  helped  them,  the  same  mav 
help  us:  have  helped  us,  if  we  will  look 
back  down  our  years,  far  more  than  we  have 
made  use  of. 

They  were  men,  certainly,  very  much  of 
our  own  level:  but  may  we  not  put  that 
level  somewhat  too  low?  They  were  cer- 
tainly not  what  we  are ;  for  if  they  had  been, 
they  would  have  done  no  more  than  we:  but 
is  not  a  man's  real  level  not  what  he  is,  but 
what  he  can  be,  and  therefore  ought  to  be? 
No  doubt  they  were  compact  of  good  and 
evil,  just  OS  we :  but  so  was  David,  no  man 
more ;  though  a  more  heroical  personage 
(save  One)  appears  not  in  all  human  records ; 
but  may  nnt  the  secret  of  their  success  faara 
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been,  that,  on  the  whole,  (though  they  found 
it  a  sore  battle,)  they  refused  the  evil  and 
chose  the  good  ?  It  is  true,  ugnin,  that  their 
great  deeds  may  be  more  or  less  explained, 
attributed  to  laws,  rationalized:  but  is  ex- 

Slaioing  blways  explaining  away  ?  Is  it  to 
egrade  a  thing  to  attribute  it  to  a  law? 
And  do  you  do  anything  more  by  "  rational- 
iuDg"  men^s  deeds  than  prove  that  they  were 
rational  men;  men  who  saw  certain  fixed 
laws,  and  obeyed  them,  and  succeeded  there- 
by, according  to  the  Baconian  apophthegm, 
that  nature  is  conquered  by  obeying  her  ? 

But  what  laws? 

To  that  question,  perhaps,  the  eleventh 
ehapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will 
give  the  best  answer,  where  it  says,  that  by 
faith  were  done  all  the  truly  great  deeds,  and 
by  faith  lived  all  the  truly  great  men,  who 
have  ever  appeared  on  earth. 

There  are,  of  course,  higher  and  lower  de- 
grees of  this  faith ;  its  object  is  one  more  or 
less  worthy :  but  it  is  in  all  cases  the  belief 
in  certain  unseen  eternal  facts,  by  keeping 
true  to  which  a  man  must  in  the  long  run 
succeed.  Must;  because  he  is  more  or  less 
in  harmony  with  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the 
Maker  thereof,  and  has  therefore  fighting  on 
his  side  a  great  portion  of  the  universe ;  per- 
haps the  whole ;  for  as  he  who  breaks  one 
commandment  of  the  law  is  guilty  of  the 
whole,  because  he  denies  the  fount  of  all  law, 
80  he  who  with  his  whole  soul  keeps  one 
commandment  of  it  is  likely  to  be  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  whole,  because  he  testifies  of  the 
fount  of  all  law. 

We  will  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  story 
of  an  old  hero,  of  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves ;  of  one  who  had  the  most  intense 
and  awful  sense  of  the  unseen  laws,  and  suc- 
ceeded mightily  thereby ;  of  one  who  had 
hard  struggles  with  a  flesh  and  blood  which 
made  him  at  times  forget  those  laws,  and 
failed  mightily  thereby :  of  one  whom  God 
80  loved  that  He  caused  each  slightest  sin, 
as  with  David,  to  bring  its  own  punishment 
with  it,  that  while  the  flesh  was  delivered 
over  to  Satan,  the  man  himself  might  be 
saved  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord ;  of  one,  finally, 
of  whom  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a  thousand  may  say,  "I  have  done 
worse  deeds  than  he ;  but  I  have  never  done 
as  good  ones." 

In  a  poor  farm-house  among  the  pleasant 
valleys  of  South  Devon,  among  the  white 
apple-orchards  and  the  rich  water-meadows, 
and  the  red  fallows  and  red  kine,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1552,  a  boy  was  bom,  as  beautiful 
as  day,  and  christened  Walter  Raleigh.    His 


father  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  blood: 
none  older  in  the  land :  but,  impoverisihed, 
he  had  settled  down  upon  the  wreck  of  his 
estate,  in  that  poor  farm-house.  No  record 
of  him  now  remains ;  but  he  must  have  been 
a  man  worth  knowing  and  worth  loving,  or 
he  would  not  have  won  the  wife  he  did.  She 
was  a  Champemoun,  proudest  of  Norman 
squires,  and  could  probably  boast  of  having 
in  her  veins  the  blood  of  Courtney s,  Empe- 
rors of  Byzant.  She  had  been  the  wife  of 
the  famous  knight  Sir  Otho  Gilbert,  and  lady 
of  Compton  Castle,  and  had  borne  him  three 
brave  sons,  John,  Humphrey,  and  Adrian ; 
all  three  destined  to  win  knighthood  also  in 
due  time,  and  the  two  latter  already  giving 
promises,  which  they  well  fulfilled,  of  becom- 
ing most  remarkable  men  of  their  time.  And 
yet  the  fair  Champemoun,  at  her  husband's 
death,  had  chosen  to  wed  Mr.  Raleigh,  and 
share  life  with  him  in  the  little  farm-house  at 
Hayes.  She  must  have  been  a  grand  wo- 
man, if  the  law  holds  tme  that  great  men  al- 
ways have  great  mothers;  an  especially 
grrand  woman,  indeed ;  for  few  can  boast  of 
having  borne  to  two  different  husbands  such 
sons  as  she  bore.  No  record,  as  far  as  we 
know,  remains  of  her ;  nor  of  her  boy's  early 
years.  One  can  imagine  them,  nevertheless. 
Just  as  he  awakes  to  consciousness,  the 
Smithfield  fires  are  extinguished.  He  can 
recollect,  perhaps,  hearing  of  the  burning  of 
the  Exeter  martyrs ;  and  he  does  not  forget 
it;  no  one  forgot  or  dared  forget  it  in  those 
days.  He  is  brought  up  in  the  simple  and 
manly,  yet  high-bred  ways  of  English  gen- 
tlemen in  the  times  of  **"  an  old  courtier  of 
the  Queen's.**  His  two  elder  half-brothers 
also,  livinfir  some  thirty  miles  away,  in  the 

auaint  and  gloomy  towers  of  Compton  Cas- 
e,  amid  the  apple- orchards  of  Torbay,  are 
men  as  noble  as  ever  formed  a  young  lad's 
taste.  Humphrey  and  Adrian  Gilbert,  who 
afterwards,  both  of  them,  rise  to  knighthood, 
are — what  are  they  not  ?  soldiers,  scholars, 
Christians,  discoverers  and  "  planters"  of  for- 
e\ga  lands,  geographers,  alchemists,  miners, 
Platonical  philosophers;  many-sided,  high- 
minded  men,  not  without  fantastic  enthusi- 
asm ;  living  heroic  lives,  and  destined,  one  of 
them,  to  die  a  heroic  death.  From  them 
Raleigh's  fancy  has  been  fired,  and  his  appe- 
tite for  learning  quickened,  while  he  is  yet  a 
daring  boy,  fishing  in  the  gray  trout-brooks,  or 
going  up  with  his  father  to  the  Dartmoor  hills, 
to  hunt  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn,  amid 
the  wooded  gorges  of  Holne,  or  over  the 
dreary  downs  of  Hartland  Warren,  and  the 
cloud-capt  thickets  of  Cator's  Beam,  and 
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looking  down  from  thonce  upon  the  far  blue 
southern  sea,  wondering  when  he  shall  sail 
thereon,  to  fight  the  Spaniard,  and  discover, 
like  Columbus,  some  fairy-land  of  gold  and 
gems. 

For  before  thi%  boy's  mind,  as  before  all 
intense  English  minds  of  that  day,  rise,  from 
the  first,  three  fixed  ideas,  which  yet  are 
but  one — the  Pope,  the  Spaniard,  and  Amer- 
ica. 

The  two  first  are  the  sworn  and  interne- 
cine enemies  (whether  they  pretend  a  formal 
peace  or  not)  of  Lhw  and  Freedom,  Bible 
and  Queen,  and  all  that  makes  an  English- 
mHn's  life  dear  to  him.  Are  they  not  the 
incarnations  of  Antichrist?  Their  Moloch 
sacrifices  flame  through  all  lands.  The  earth 
groans  because  of  them,  and  refuses  to  cover 
the  blood  of  her  slain.  And  America  is  the 
new  world  of  boundless  wonder  and  beauty, 
wealth  and  fertility,  to  which  these  two  evil 
powers  arrogate  an  exclusive  and  divine  right; 
and  God  has  df livered  it  into  their  hands ; 
and  they  have  done  evil  therein  with  all  their 
might,  till  the  btory  of  their  greed  and  cru- 
elty rings  through  all  earth  and  heaven.  Is 
this  the  will  of  God  ?  Will  he  not  avenge 
for  these  things,  as  surely  as  he  is  the  Lord 
who  executeth  jubtice  and  judgment  in  the 
earth  ? 

These  are  the  young  boy's  thoughts.  These 
were  his  thoughts  for  sixty-six  eventful  years. 
In  whatsoever  else  he  wavered,  he  never  wa- 
vered in  that  creed.  He  learnt  it  in  his  boy- 
hood, while  he  read  Fox's  Martyrs  beside  his 
mother's  knee.  He  learnt  it  as  a  lad,  when 
he  saw  Hawkins  and  Drake  changed  by  Span- 
ish tyranny  and  li^eachery  from  peaceful  mer- 
chantmen into  fierce  scourges  of  God.  He 
learnt  it  scholastically,  from  fathers  and  di- 
vines, as  an  Oxford  scholar,  in  days  when 
Oxford  was  a  Protestant  indeed,  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile.  He  learnt  it  when  he 
went  over,  at  seventeen  years  old,  with  his 
gallant  kinsman  Henry  Champeraoun,  and 
his  band  of  100  gentlemen  volunteers,  to 
flesh  his  maiden  sword  in  behalf  of  the  per- 
secuted French  Protestants.  He  learnt  it  as 
he  listened  to  the  shrieks  of  the  San  Barthol- 
omew; he  learnt  it  as  he  watched  the  dra- 
gonnades,  the  tortures,  the  massacres  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  fought  manfully  under  Nor- 
ris  in  behalf  of  those  victims  of  **  the  Pope 
and  Spain."  He  preached  it  in  far  stronger 
and  wiser  words  than  we  can  express  it  for 
bim,  in  that  noble  tract  of  1591,  on  Sir  Rich- 
ard Grenville's  death  at  the  Asores — a  T^r- 
tsean  trumpet-blast  such  as  has  seldom  rung 
in  human  ears ;  he  discussed  it  like  a  eod 


statesman  in  his  pamphlet  of  1596,  on  "A 
War  with  Spain."  He  sacrificed  for  it  the 
last  hopes  of  his  old  age,  the  wreck  of  his 
fortunes,  his  just  recovered  liberty ;  and  he 
died  with  the  old  God's  battle-cry  upon  his 
lips,  when  it  awoke  no  response  from  the 
hearts  of  a  coward,  profligate,  and  unbeliev- 
ing  generation.  This  is  the  back  ground, 
the  key-note  of  the  man's  whole  life,  of  which, 
if  we  lose  the  recollection,  and  content  our- 
belves  by  slurring  it  over  in  the  last  pages  of 
his  biography  with  some  half-sneer  about  his 
putting,  like  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's  old  admi- 
rals, "  the  Spaniard,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil" 
in  the  same  category,  we  shall  understand 
very  little  about  Raleigh ;  though,  of  course, 
we  shall  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  pro- 
nouncing as  to  whether  the  Spaniard  and 
the  Popo  were  really  in  the  same  category  as 
the  devil ;  or,  indeed,  which  might  be  equally 
puzzling  to  a  good  many  historians  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  whether  there  beany  devil 
at  all. 

Historians  have  hitherto  failed  in  under- 
standing not  only  Raleigh,  Elizabeth,  but 
nine-tenths  of  the  persons  and  facts  in  his 
day,  because  they  will  not  judge  them  by 
the  canons  which  the  Bible  lays  down— (by 
which  we  mean  not  only  the  New  Testament^ 
but  the  Old,  which,  as  English  Churchmen 
say,  and  Scotch  Presbvlerians  have  ere  now 
testified  with  sacred  blood,  is  '*  not  contrary 
to  the  New.") 

Mr.  Napier  has  a  passage  about  Raleigh 
for  which  we  are  sorry,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  countryman  of  John  Knox.  "  Socie- 
ty, it  would  seem,  was  yet  in  a  state  in  which 
such  a  man  could  seriously  plead,  that  the 
madness  he  feigned  was  justified"  (his  last 
word  is  unfair,  for  Raleigh  only  hopes  that 
it  is  no  sin)  **  by  the  example  of  David,  King 
of  Israel  P'  what  a  shocking  state  of  socie- 
ty when  men  actually  believed  their  Bibles, 
not  too  little,  but  too  much !  For  our  parts, 
we  think  that  if  poor  dear  Raleigh  had  con- 
sidered the  example  of  David  a  little  more 
closely,  be  need  never  have  feigned  madness 
at  all ;  and  that  his  error  lay  quite  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  from  looking  on  the  Bible  he* 
roes,  David  especially,  as  too  sure  models. 
At  all  events,  we  are  willing  to  try  Raleigh 
by  the  very  scriptural  standard  which  he 
himself  lays  down,  not  merely  in  this  case 
unwisely,  but  in  his  *^  History  of  the  World" 
more  wisely  than  any  historian  whom  we 
have  ever  read ;  and  to  say,  *^  Judged  as  the 
Bible  taught  our  Puritan  forefathers  to  iudse 
every  man,  the  character  is  intelligible 
enough ;  tragic,  but  noble  and  triumplumt ; 
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judged  as  men  have  been  judged  in  historj 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  by  hardly  any 
canon  save  those  of  tiie  private  judgment, 
which  philofophic  cant,  maudlin  seniimentali- 
ty,  or  fear  of  public  opinion,  may  happen  to 
Iwve  begotten,  the  man  is  a  phenomenon, 
only  less  confused,  abnormal,  suspicious  than 
his  biographers'  notions  about  him."  Again 
we  say,  we  have  not  solved  the  problem ; 
but  it  will  be  enough  if  we  make  some  think 
it  both  soluble,  and  worth  solving. 

Let  us  look  round,  then,  and  see  into  what 
sort  of  a  country,  into  what  sort  of  a  world, 
the  young  adventurer  is  going  forth,  at  scy- 
enteen  years  of  age,  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Born  in  1552,  his  young  life  has  sprung 
up  and  grown  with  the  young  life  of  Eng- 
land. Ine  earliest  fact,  perhaps,  which  he 
can  recollect,  is  the  flash  of  joy  on  every 
face  which  proclaims  that  Mary  Tudor  is 
dead,  and  Elizabeth  reigns  at  last.  As  he 
grows,  the  young  man  sees  all  the  hope  and 
adoration  of  the  English  people  centre  in  that 
wondrous  maid,  and  his  own  centre  in  her 
likewise.  He  had  been  base  had  he  been 
otherwise.  She  comes  to  the  throne  with 
such  a  prestige  as  never  sovereign  came, 
since  the  days  when  Isaiah  sang  his  paean 
over  young  Hezekiah's  accession.  Young, 
learned,  witty,  beautiful,  (as  with  such  a 
father  and  mother  she  could  not  help  being.) 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  remarkable 
(we  speak  of  those  early  days)  rather  for 
its  tenderness  and  intellectual  denth  than  its 

* 

strength,  she  comes  forward  as  the  Champion 
of  the  lleformed  Faith,  the  inter pretess  of 
the  will  and  conscience  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land— herself  persecuted  all  but  to  the  death, 
and  purified  by  affliction,  like  gold  tried  in 
the  fire.  She  gathers  round  her,  one  by  one, 
young  men  of  promise,  and  trains  them  her- 
self to  their  work.  And  they  fulfil  it,  and 
serve  her,  and  grow  gray-headed  in  her  ser- 
vice, working  as  faithfully,  as  righteously,  as 
patriotically,  as  men  ever  worked  on  earth. 
They  are  her  **  favorites ;"  because  they  are 
men  who  deserve  favor;  men  who  count 
not  their  own  lives  dear  to  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  the  queen  and  of  that  commonweal 
which  their  hearts  and  reasons  tell  them  is 
one  with  her.  They  are  still  men,  though  ; 
and  some  of  them  have  their  grudgings  and 
envyings  against  each  other :  she  keeps  the 
balance  even  between  them  as  skilfully, 
gently,  justly,  as  woman  ever  did,  or  mortal 
man  either.  Some  have  their  conceited  hopes 
of  marrying  her,  becoming  her  mnsters.  She 
rebukes  and  pardons.  "Out  of  the  dust  I 
took  you,  sir !  go  and  do  your  duty,  humbly 


and  rationally,  henceforth,  or  into  the  dust  I 
trample  you  aeain  !"  And  they  reconsider 
themselves,  and  obey.  But  many,  or  most 
of  them,  are  new  men,  country  gentlemen,  and 
younger  sons.  She  will  follow  her  father's 
plan,  of  k'^eping  down  the  overgrown  feudal 
princes,  who,  though  brought  low  by  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  are  still  strong  enough  to 
throw  everything  into  confusion  by  resi>ttng 
at  once  Crown  and  Commons.  Proud  nobles 
reply  by  rebellion,  come  down  southwards 
with  ignorant  Popish  henchmen  at  their 
backs ;  will  restore  Popery,  marry  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  make  the  middle  class  and  the  ma- 
jority submit  to  the  feudal  lords  and  the 
minority.  The  Alruna-maiden,  with  her 
"aristocracy  of  genius,"  is  too  strong  for 
them ;  the  people's  heart  is  with  her,  and 
not  with  dukes.  Each  mine  only  blows  up 
its  diggers,  and  there  are  many  dry  eyes  at 
their  ruin.  Her  people  ask  her  to  marry. 
She  answers  gently,  proudly,  eloquently  : 
'*She  is  manii-d — the  people  of  England  is 
her  husband.  She  has  vowed  it.''  And 
well  she  keeps  her  vow.  And  yet  there  is 
a  tone  of  sadness  in  that  great  speech.  Her 
woman's  heart  yearns  after  love,  after  chil- 
dren ;  afier  a  strong  bosom  on  which  to  re- 
pose that  weary  head.  But  she  knows  that 
it  must  not  be.  She  has  her  reward.  '^  Who- 
soever gives  up  husband  or  child  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  shall  receive  them 
back  a  hundredfold  in  this  present  life,"  as 
Elizabeth  does.  Her  reward  is  an  adoration 
from  high  and  low,  which  is  to  us  now  inex- 
plicable, impossible,  overstrained,  which  was 
not  so  then.  For  the  whole  nation  is  in  a 
mood  of  czaltation ;  England  is  fairyland ; 
the  times  are  the  last  days — strange,  terrible, 
and  glorious. 

At  home  are  Jesuits  plotting ;  dark,  crook - 
ed-pathed,  going  up  and  down  in  all  manner 
of  disgui8es,doing  the  devil's  work  if  men  ever 
did  it ;  trying  to  sow  discord  between  man  and 
man,  class  and  class  ;  putting  out  books  full 
of  filthy  calumines,  declaring  the  queen  ille- 
gitimate, excommunicate,  a  usurper.  Eng- 
lish law  null,  and  all  state  appointmenta  void, 
by  virtue  of  a  certain  '*  bull,"  and  calling  on 
the  subjects  to  rebellion  and  assassination, 
even  on  the  bed  chamber  women  to  do  to  her 
"  as  Judith  did  to  Holofernes."  She  answers 
by  calm  contempt.  Now  and  then  Burleigh 
and  Walsingham  catch  some  of  the  rogues, 
and  they  meet  their  deserts ;  but  she  for  the 
most  part  lets  them  have  their  way.  Qod  is 
on  her  side,  and  she  will  not  fear  what  man 
can  do  to  her. 

Abroad,  the  sky  is  dark  and  wild,  and  yet 
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full  of  frtntastic  splendor.  Spain  stands 
strong  and  awful,  a  rising  world — tyranny, 
wiih  its  dark  souled  Corteses  and  Pizarros, 
Alvas,  Don  Johns,  and  Parmas,  men  whose 
path  is  like  the  lava  stream,  who  go  forth 
slaying  and  u>  slay,  in  the  name  of  their  gods, 
like  those  old  Assyrian  conquerors  on  the 
walls  of  Nineveh,  with  tutelary  genii  flying 
above  their  heads,  mingled  with  the  eagles 
who  trail  the  entrails  of  the  slain.  By  con- 
quest, intermarriAge,  or  intrigue,  she  has  made 
all  the  southern  nations  her  vassals  or  her 
tools ;  close  to  our  own  shores,  the  Nether- 
lands are  struggling  vainly  for  their  liberties  ; 
abroad,  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  whole 
trade  of  Africa  and  India,  will  in  a  few  years 
be  hers.  And  already  the  Pope,  whose 
"  most  Catholic"  and  faithful  servant  she  is, 
has  repaid  her  services  in  the  cause  of  dark- 
ness by  the  gift  of  the  whole  new  world — a 
gift  which  she  has  claimed  by  cruelties  and 
massacres  unexampled  since  the  days  of  Ti- 
mour  and  Zinghis  Khan.  There  she  spreads 
and  spreads,  as  Drake  found  her  picture  in 
the  Oovernment  House  at  St.  Domingo,  the 
horse  leaping  through  the  globe,  and  under- 
neath, "  Non  Rufficit  orbis.'*  Who  shall 
withstand  her,  armed  as  she  is  with  the  three- 
edged  sword  of  Antichrist — superstition, 
strength,  and  gold  ? 

Eoglisli  merchantmen,  longing  for  some 
share  in  the  riches  of  the  New  World,  go  out 
to  trade  in  Guinea,  in  the  Azores,  in  New 
Spain ;  and  are  answered  by  shot  and  steel. 
Both  "Policyand  religion,"as  Fray  Simon  says, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  "  forbid  Christians  to 
trade  with  heretics  V*  "  Lutheran  devils,  and 
enemies  of  God,"  are  the  answer  they  get  in 
words ;  in  deeds,  whenever  they  have  a  su- 
perior force  they  may  be  allowed  to  land,  and 
to  water  their  ships,  even  to  trade,  under  ex- 
orbitant restrictions;  but  generally  this  is 
merely  a  trap  for  them.  Forces  are  hurried 
up ;  and  the  English  are  attacked  treacher- 
ously, in  spite  of  solemn  compacts ;  for  "  No 
faith  need  be  kept  with  heretics."  And  wo 
to  them  if  any  be  taken  prisoners,  even 
wrecked.  The  galleys,  and  the  rack,  and  the 
stake,  are  their  certain  doom ;  for  the  Inqui- 
sition claims  the  bodies  and  souls  of  heretics 
all  over  the  world,  and  thinks  it  sin  to  lose 
its  own.  A  few  yean  of  such  wrong  raise 
questions  in  the  sturdy  English  heart.  What 
right  have  these  Spaniards  to  the  New  World? 
The  Pope's  gift  ?  Why,  he  gave  it  by  the 
same  authority  by  which  be  claims  the 
whole  world.  The  formula  used  when  an 
Indian  village  is  sacked  is,  that  God  gave  the 
whole  world  to  St.  Peter,  and  that  be  has 


given  it  to  bis  successors,  and  they  the  Indies 
to  the  King  of  Sp^in.  To  acknowledge  that 
lie  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  very  power 
by  which  the  Pope  claims  a  right  to  depose 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  give  her  dominions  to 
whomsoever  he  will.     A  fico  for  Bulls ! 

By  possession,  then  ?  That  may  hold  for 
Mexico,  Peru,  New  Grenada,  Paraguay,  which 
have  been  colonized ;  though  they  were 
gained  by  means  which  make  every  one  con- 
cerned in  conquering  them  worthy  of  the  gal- 
lows; and  the  right  is  only  that  of  the  thief  to 
the  puK^e  whose  owner  he  has  murdered.  Bat 
as  for  the  rest — Why  the  Spaniard  has  not 
colonized,  even  explored,  one- twentieth  of  the 
New  World,  not  even  one-fourth  of  the  coasU 
Is  the  existence  of  a  few  petty  factories,  oft- 
en hundreds  of  miles  apart,  at  a  few  rive^ 
mouths,  to  give  them  a  claim  to  the  whole 
intermediate  coast,  much  less  to  the  vast  un< 
known  tracts  inside  ?  We  will  try  that.  If 
they  appeal  to  the  sword,  so  be  it.  The  men 
are  treacherous  robbers ;  we  will  indemnify 
ourselves  for  our  losses,  and  God  defend  the 
right. 

So  argued  the  English  ;  and  so  sprung  up 
that  strange  war  of  reprisals,  in  which,  for 
eighteen  years,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no 
peace  between  England  and  Spain  beyond 
the  line,  i.e.,  beyond  the  parallel  of  longitude 
where  the  Pope's  gift  of  the  western  world 
was  said  to  begin ;  and  as  the  quarrel  thick- 
ened  and  neared,  extended  to  the  Azores^ 
Canaries,  and  coasts  of  Africa,  where  English 
and  Spaniards  flew  at  each  other  as  soon  m 
seen,  mutually  and  by  common  consent,  as 
natural  enemies,  each  invoking  God  in  the 
battle  with  Antichrist. 

Into  such  a  world  as  this  goes  forth  young 
Raleigh,  his  heart  full  of  chivalrous  wor- 
ship for  England's  tutelary  genius,  his 
brain  aflame  with  the  true  miracles  of  the 
new-found  Hesperides,  full  of  vague  hopes, 
vast  imaginations,  and  consciousness  of  enor- 
mous power.  And  yet  he  is  no  wayward 
dreamer,  unfit  for  this  workday  world.  With 
a  vein  of  song  *'  most  lofty,  insolent,  and 
passionate,"  indeed  unable  to  see  aught  with- 
out a  poetic  glow  over  the  whole,  he  is  emi- 
nently practical,  contented  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  that  he  may  end  at  the  end ;  one 
who  could  work  terribly,  "  who  always  la-> 
bored  at  the  matter  in  hand  as  if  be  were 
bom  only  for  that.*'  Accordingly,  he  sets 
to  work  faithfully  and  stoutly,  to  learn  hip 
trade  of  soldiering ;  and  learns  it  in  silence 
and  obscurity.  He  shares  (it  seems)  in  the 
retreat  at  Moncontour,  and  is  by  at  the  death 
of  Cond^,  and  toils  on  for  five  years,  march- 
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iDg  and  skirmishing,  smoking  the  enemy  oat 
of  mountain  caves  in  Lfinguedoc,  and  all  the 
wild  work  of  war.  During  the  San  Bartholo- 
mew massacre,  we  hear  nothing  of  him ;  per- 
haps he  took  refuge  with  Sidney  and  others 
in  Walsingham's  house.  No  records  of  these 
years  remain,  save  a  few  scattered  reminis- 
cences in  his  works,  which  mark  the  shrewd, 
observant  eye  of  the  future  statesman. 

When  he  returned  we  know  not.  We 
trace  him,  in  1576,  by  some  verses  pre6xed 
to  Gascoigne's  satire.  The  Steel  Glass,  solid, 
stately,  epigrammatic,  by  Walter  Raw  ley  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  The  style  is  his ;  spell- 
ing of  names  matters  nought  in  days  in  which 
a  man  would  spell  his  own  name  three  dif- 
ferent ways  in  one  document.  Gascoigne, 
like  Raleigh,  knew  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  and 
most  men  about  town,  too,  and  had  been  a 
soldier  abroad,  like  Raleigh,  probably  with 
him.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  fHsbion  for 
young  idlers  to  lodge  among  the  Templars  ; 
mdeed,  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  they 
had  to  be  cleared  out,  as  crowding  the  wigs 
and  gowns  too  much,  and  perhaps  proving 
noisy  neighbors,  as  Raleis^h  may  have  done. 
To  this  period  may  be  referred,  probably,  his 
justice  done  on  Mr.  Charles  Chester,  (Ben 
Jonson's  Carlo  Buffbne,)  *'  a  perpetual  talker, 
and  made  a  noise  like  a  drum  in  a  room  ;  so 
one  time  at  a  tavern,  Raleigh  beats  him  and 
seals  up  his  mouth,  his  upper  and  nether 
beard,  with  hard  wax.*'  For  there  is  a  great 
laugh  in  Raleigh's  heart,  a  genial  contempt 
of  asses ;  and  one  that  will  make  him  enemies 
hereafter;  perhaps  shorten  his  days. 

One  hears  of  him  next  (but  only  by  report) 
In  the  Netherlands,  under  Nbrris,  where  the 
nucleus  of  the  English  army  (especially  of  its 
musquetry)  was  training.  For  Don  John  of 
Austria  intends  not  only  to  crush  the  liberties 
and  creed  of  the  Flemings,  but  afterwards  to 
marry  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  conquer  Eng- 
land ;  and  Elizabeth,  unwillingly  and  slowly, 
for  she  cannot  stomach  rebels,  has  sent  men 
and  money  to  The  States,  to  stop  Don  John 
in  time ;  which  the  valiant  English  and  Scotch 
do  on  Lammas-day,  1578,  and  that  in  a 
fashion  till  then  unseen  in  war.  For  coming 
up  late  and  panting,  and  "  being  more  sen- 
sible of  a  little  heat  of  the  sun,  than  of  any 
cold  fear  of  death,"  they  throw  off  their 
armor  and  clothes,  and,  in  their  shirts,  (not 
over  clean,  one  fears,)  give  Don  John's  rash- 
ness such  a  rebuff,  that  two  months  more  see 
that  wild  meteor,  with  lost  hopes  and  tar- 
nished fame,  die  down  and  vanish  below  the 
stormy  horizon.  In  these  days,  probably,  it 
is  that  he  knew  Colonel  Bingham,  a  soldier 


of  fortune,  of  a  ''fancy  high  and  wild,  too 
desultory  and  over  voluble,"  who  had,  among 
his  hundred*and-one  schemes,  one  for  the 
plantation  of  America ;  as  poor  Sir  Thomas 
Stukely,  (whom  Raleigh  must  have  known 
well,^  uncle  of  the  traitor  Lewis,  had  for  the 
peopling  of  Florida. 

Raleigh  returns :  Ten  years  has  he  been 
learning  his  soldier's  trade  in  silence.  He 
will  take  a  lesson  in  seamanship  next.  The 
Court  may  come  in  time ;  for,  by  now,  the 
poor  squire's  younger  son  must  have  discov- 
ered— perhaps  even  too  fully — that  he  is  not 
as  other  men  are ;  that  he  can  speak,  and 
watch,  and  dare,  and  endure,  as  none  around 
him  can  do.  However,  here  are  '*  ^ood  ad- 
ventures toward,"  as  the  Morte  d' Arthur 
would  say;  and  he  will  off  with  his  half- 
brother  Humphrey  Gilbert,  to  carry  out  his 
patent  for  planting  Meta  Incognita — "The 
Unknown  Goal,"  as  Queen  Elizabeth  has 
named  it,  which  will  prove  to  he  too  truly 
and  fatally  unknown.  In  a  latitude  south  of 
England,  and  with  an  Italian  summer,  who 
can  guess  that  the  winter  will  out- freeze 
Russia  itself?  The  merchant- seaman,  like 
the  statesman,  had  yet  many  a  thing  to  learn. 
Instead  of  smiling  at  our  forefathers'  igno- 
rance, let  us  honor  the  men  who  bought 
knowledge  for  us  their  children  at  the  price 
of  lives  nobler  than  our  own. 

So  Raleigh  goes  on  his  voyage  with  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  to  carry  out  the  patent  for 
discovering  and  planting  in  *'  Meta  Incog- 
nita :"  but  the  voyage  prospers  not.  A 
'*  smart  brush  with  the  Spaniards "  sends 
them  home  again,  with  the  loss  of  Morgan, 
their  best  captain,  and  "  a  tall  ship,"  and 
Meta  Incognita  is  forgotten  for  a  while :  but 
not  the  Spaniards.  Who  are  these  who  for- 
bid all  English,  by  virtue  of  the  Pope's  bull, 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  ?  That  must  be  settled 
hereafter;  and  Raleigh,  ever  busy,  is  off  to 
Ireland,  to  command  a  company  in  that 
"  common-weal,  or  rather  common-woe,"  as 
he  calls  it  in  a  letter  to  Leicester.  Two  years 
and  more  pass  here ;  and  all  the  records  of 
him  which  remain  are  of  a  man,  valiant, 
daring,  and  yet  prudent  beyond  his  fellows. 
He  hates  his  work :  and  is  not  on  too  good 
terms  with  stern,  and  sour,  but  brave  and 
faithful  Lord  Grey:  but  I^rd  Grey  is 
Leicester's  friend,  add  Raleigh  works  patient- 
ly under  him,  like  a  sensible  man,  because  he 
is  Leicester's  friend.  Some  modern  gentle- 
man of  note  (we  forget  who,  and  do  not  care 
to  recollect)  says,  that  Raleigh's  "  prudence 
never  bore  any  proportion  to  his  genius." 
The  next  biographer  we  open  accuses  him  of 
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being  too  calcalating,  cunning,  time-aer?iDg» 
and  80  forth.  Perhaps  both  are  true.  The 
man's  was  a  character  very  likelj  to  fall  al- 
ternately into  either  sin — doubtless,  did  so  a 
huDdred  times.  Perhaps  both  are  false. 
The  man's  character  was,  on  occasion,  certain 
to  rise  above  both  faults.  We  have  evidence 
that  he  did  so  his  whole  life  long. 

He  is  bored  with  Ireland  at  last :  nothing 
goes  right  there,  (when  has  it?)  nothing  is 
to  be  done  there.  That  which  is  crooked 
cannot  be  made  straight,  and  that  which 
is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered.  He  comes 
to  LondoD,  and  to  Court,  but  how?  By 
spreading  his  cloak  over  a  muddy  place 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  to  step  on?  It  is  a 
pretty  story,  very  likely  to  be  a  true  one : 
but  biographers  have  slurred  a  few  facts  in 
their  hurry  to  carry  out  their  theory  of  '*  fa- 
vorites," and  to  prove  that  Elizabeth  took  up 
Raleigh  on  the  same  grounds  that  the  silliest 
boarding-school  miss  might  have  done.  Not 
that  we  deny  the  cloak  story,  if  true,  to  be  a 
very  pretty  story  ;  perhaps  it  justifies,  taken 
alone,  Elizabeth^s  fondness  for  him.  There 
may  have  been  self-interest  in  it;  we  are 
bound,  as  "men  of  the  world,"  to  impute 
the  dirtiest  motive  that  we  can  find :  but  now 
many  self-interested  men  do  we  know,  who 
would  have  had  quickness  and  daring  to  do 
such  a  thing  ?  Men  who  are  thinking  about 
themselves  are  nOft  generally  either  so  quick- 
witted, or  so  inclined  to  throw  away  a  good 
cloak,  when  by  much  scraping  and  saving 
they  have  got  one.  We  never  met  a  cunning, 
selfish,  ambitious  man  who  would  have  done 
such  a  thing.  The  reader  may :  but  even  if 
he  has,  we  must  ask  him,  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's sake,  to  consider  that  this  young 
Quixote  is  the  close  relation  of  two  of  the 
finest  public  men  then  living,  Champernoun 
and  Carew.  That  he  is  a  friend  of  Sidney  ; 
a  pet  of  Leicester;  that  he  has  left  behind 
him  at  Oxford,  and  brought  with  him  from 
Ireland,  the  reputation  of  being  a  rara  avU^  a 
new  star  in  the  firmament ;  that  he  has  been 
a  soldier  in  her  Majesty's  service  (and  in  one 
in  which  she  has  a  peculiar  private  interest) 
for  twelve  years ;  that  he  has  held  her  com- 
mission as  one  of  the  triumvirate  for  govern- 
ing Munster,  and  been  the  commander  of  the 
garrison  at  Cork ;  and  that  it  is  possible  that 
she  may  have  heard  something  of  him  before 
he  threw  his  cloak  underherfeel,  especially  as 
there  has  been  some  controversy  (which  we 
have  in  vain  tried  to  fathom)  between  him 
and  Lord  Grey  about  that  terrible  Smerwick 
slaughter ;  of  the  result  of  which  we  know 
little,  but  that  Raleigh,  being  called  in  ques- 


tion about  it  in  London,  made  such  good  plaj 
with  his  tongue,  that  his  reputation  as  aa 
orator  and  a  man  of  talent  was  fixed  onca 
and  forever. 

Within  the  twelve  months  he  is  sent  oa 
some  secret  diplomatic  mission  about  the 
Anjou  marriage ;  he  is  in  fact  now  installed 
in  his  place  as  a  "favorite."  And  why  not? 
If  a  man  is  found  to  be  wise  and  witty,  readj 
and  useful,  able  to  do  whatsoever  he  is  put 
to,  why  is  a  sovereign,  who  has  eyes  to  see 
the  man's  worth,  and  courage  to  use  it,  to  be 
accused  of  I  know  not  what,  because  the  sdd 
man  happens  to  be  good-looking?  Of  all 
generations,  this,  one  would  think,  ought  to 
be  the  last  to  cry  out  against  *''  favoritism  " 
in  government :  but  we  will  draw  no  odious 
comparisons,  because  readers  can  draw  them 
but  too  easily  for  themselves. 

Now  comes  the  turning-point  of  Raleiffh'a 
life.  What  does  he  intend  to  be  ?  Solaier* 
statesman,  scholar,  or  sea-adventurer  ?  He 
takes  the  most  natural,  yet  not  the  wisest 
course.  He  will  try  and  be  all  four  at  once. 
He  has  intellect  for  it ;  by  worldly  wisdom 
he  may  have  money  for  it  also.  Even  nov 
he  has  contrived  (no  one  can  tell  whence)  to 
build  a  good  bark  of  two  hundred  tons,  and 
send  her  out  with  Humphrey  Gilbert  on  hia 
second  and  fatal  voyage.  Luckily  for  Raleigh 
she  deserts  and  comes  home,  while  not  yet 
out  of  the  Channel,  or  she  had  surely  gone 
the  way  of  the  rest  of  Gilbert's  squadroik 
R'dleigh,  of  course,  loses  money  by  the  failure, 
as  well  as  the  hopes  which  he  had  grounded 
on  his  brother's  Transatlantic  viceroyalty. 
And  a  bitter  pang  it  must  have  been  to  him, 
to  find  himself  bereft  of  that  pure  and  heroicr 
counsellor,  just  at  his  entering  into  life.  But 
with  the  same  elasticity  which  sent  him  to  thfl 
grave,  he  is  busy  within  six  months  in  a  freah  ' 
expedition.  If  Meta  Incognita  be  not  worth 
planting,  there  must  be,  so  Raleigh  think^m 
vast  extent  of  coast  between  it  and  Floridii 
wiiich  is  more  genial  in  climate,  perhapa 
more  rich  in  produce ;  and  he  sends  Philip 
Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlow  to  look  for  the 
same,  and  not  in  vain. 

On  these  Virginian  discoveries  we  shall  bbj 
but  little.  Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  them 
should  read  them  in  all  their  native  freshneaa 
in  the  originals ;  they  will  subscribe  to  S.  T. 
Coleridge  s  dictum,  that  no  one  now-a-dajs 
can  write  travels  as  well  as  the  old  worthies 
could,  who  figure  in  Hakluyt  and  Purchaa. 

But  we  return  to  the  question.  What  doee 
this  man  intend  to  be?  A  discoverer  and 
colonist ;  a  vindicator  of  some  part  at  least  of 
America  from  Spanish  claims  ?    We  fear  not 
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altogether,  else  he  would  have  gone  himself 
to  l^rginia,  at  least  the  second  voyage,  in- 
ftead  of  senditig  others.  But  here,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  the  fatal,  and  yet  pardonable  mistake 
ifhich  haunts  the  man  throughout.  He  tries 
to  be  too  many  men  at  once.  Fatal :  because, 
though  he  leaves  his  trace  on  more  things 
than  (perhaps)  did  ever  one  man  before  or 
since,  he,  strictly  speaking,  conquers  nothing, 
brings  nothing  to  a  consummation.  Virginia, 
Guiana,  the  History  of  the  World,  hia  own 
career  as  a  statesman — as  king,  (for  he 
might  have  been  king  had  he  chosen.)  all  are 
left  unfinished.  And  yet  most  pardonable ; 
for  if  a  man  feels  that  he  can  do  many  dif- 
ferent things,  how  hard  to  teach  himself  that 
he  must  not  do  them  all !  How  hard  to  say 
to  himself  ''  I  must  cut  off  the  right  hand, 
and  pluck  out  the  right  eye."  I  must  be  less 
than  myself,  in  order  really  to  be  anything. 
I  must  concentrate  my  powers  on  one  subject, 
and  that  perhaps  by  no  means  the  most  seem- 
mgly  noble  or  useful,  still  less  the  most  pleas- 
ant, and  forego  so  many  branches  of  activity 
in  which  I  might  be  so  distinguished,  so  use- 
ful." This  is  a  hard  lesson.  Raleigh  took 
just  sixty-six  years  learning  it,  and  bad  to 
carry  the  result  of  his  experience  to  the  other 
ttde  of  the  dark  river,  for  there  was  no  time 
left  to  use  it  on  this  side.  Some  readers  may 
have  learned  the  lesson  already.  If  so,  happy 
and  blessed  are  they.  But  let  them  not, 
therefore,  exalt  themselves  above  Walter 
Raleigh ;  for  that  lesson  is  (of  course)  soonest 
learnt  by  the  man  who  can  excel  in  few  things, 
later  by  him  who  can  excel  in  many,  and 
latest  of  all  by  him  who,  like  Raleigh,  can 
excel  in  all. 

Space  prevents  us  from  going  into  details 
about  the  earlier  court-days  of  Raleigh.  He 
rises  rapidly,  as  we  have  seen.  He  has  an 
iatate  given  him  in  Ireland,  near  his  friend 
Spenser,  where  he  tries  to  do  well  and  wisely, 
colonizing,  tilling,  and  planting  it ;  but,  like 
hu  Virginia  expeditions,  principally  at  second 
band.  For  he  has  swallowed  (there  is  no 
denying  it)  the  painted  bait.  He  will  dis- 
cover, he  will  colonize,  he  will  do  all  manner 
of  beautiful  things,  at  second  hand  :  but  be 
himself  will  be  a  courtier.  It  is  very  tempting. 
Who  would  not,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  have 
wished  to  have  been  one  of  that  chosen  band 
of  ffenuises  and  heroes  whom  Elizabeth  had 
gathered  round  her  ?  Who  would  not,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  have  given  his  pound  of  flesh 
to  be  captain  of  her  guard,  and  to  go  with 
her  whithersoever  she  went  ?  It  is  not 
merely  the  intense  gratification  to  carnal 
Tftoity  (which,  if  any  man  denies  or  scoflb  at, 


we  always  mark  him  down  aa  especially  guHty) 
which  is  to  be  considered ;  but  the  real,  actual 
honor,  in  the  mind  of  one  who  looked  on  Eliza- 
beth as  the  most  precious  and  glorious  being 
which  the  earth  had  seen  for  centuries.  To  be 
appreciated  by  her ;  to  be  loved  by  her ;  to 
serve  her ;  to  guard  her ;  what  could  man  de- 
sire more  (yi  earth  ? 

Beside,  he  becomes  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment now,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannar- 
ies ;  business  which  of  course  keeps  him  in 
England  :  business  which  he  performs  (as  he 
does  all  things)  wisely  and  well.  Such  a 
generation  as  this  ought  really  to  respect 
Raleigh  a  little  more,  if  it  be  only  for  his  ex- 
cellence in  their  own  especial  sphere — that  of 
business.  Raleigh  is  a  thorough  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  can  '*  toil  terribly,"  and  what  is  more, 
toil  to  the  purpose.  In  all  the  every-day  affairs 
of  life,  he  remains  without  a  blot ;  a  diligent, 
methodical,  prudent  man,  who,  though  he 
plays  for  great  stakes,  ventures  and  loses 
bis  whole  fortune  again  and  again,  yet  never 
seems  to  omit  the  ''  doing  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  him ;"  never  gets  into  mean  money 
scrapes ;  never  neglects  tenants  or  duty ;  never 
gives  way  for  one  instant  to  "  the  eccentricities 
of  genius." 

If  he  had  done  so»  be  sure  that  we  should 
have  heard  of  it.  For  no  man  can  become  what 
he  has  become  without  making  many  an 
enemy  ;  and  he  has  his  enemies  already.  On 
which  statement  naturally  occurs  the  question 
— why  ?  An  important  question  too ;  be- 
cause several  of  its  later  biographers  seem  to 
have  running  in  their  minds  some  such  train 
of  thought  as  this — Raleigh  must  have  been 
a  bad  fellow,  or  he  would  not  have  had  so 
many  enemies ;  and  because  he  was  a  bad  fel- 
low, there  is  an  a  priori  reason  that  charges 
against  him  are  true.  Whether  this  be  arguing 
in  a  circle  or  not,  it  is  worth  searching  out  the 
beginning  of  this  enmity  and  the  reputed  causes 
of  it.  In  after  years  it  will  be,  because  he  is 
*'  damnable  proud  ;"  because  he  hated  Essex, 
and  soforth :  of  which  in  their  places.  But 
what  is  the  earliest  count  against  him  ?  Nann- 
ton  (who  hated  Raleigh,  and  was  moreover  a 
rogue  and  a  bad  fellow)  has  no  reason  to  give, 
but  that  the  queen  took  him  for  a  kind  of 
oracle,  which  much  nettled  them  all ;  yea, 
those  he  relied  on  began  to  take  this  bis  sud- 
den favor  for  an  alarm ;  to  be  sensible  of  then: 
own  supplantation,  and  to  project  his  ;  whieli 
shortly  made  him  to  sing,  *<  Fortune  my  foe." 

Now,  be  this  true  or  not,  and  we  do  not 
put  much  faith  in  it,  it  gives  no  reason  for 
the  early  dislike  of  Raleigh,  save  the  some* 
what  unsatisfactory  one  which  Cain  would 
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hftre  given  for  bis  dislike  of  Abel.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Tytler  gives  a  letter  of  Kssex's,  written 
AS  tboroughlj  in  tbe  Cain  spirit  as  any  we 
ever  read,  and  we  wonder  tbat  after,  as  be 
says,  first  giving  tbat  letter  to  tbe  world,  he 
could  have  found  courage  to  repeat  the  old 
sentimentalism  about  tbe  '*  noble  and  unfortu- 
nate" Earl.  His  hatred  of  Raleigh  (which, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  Raleigh  not  only 
bears  patiently,  but  requites  with  good  deeds 
as  long  as  he  can)  springs,  by  bis  own  con- 
fession, simply  from  envy  and  disappointed 
vanity.  The  spoilt  boy  insults  Queen  Eliza- 
beth about  her  liking  for  the  '*  knave  Raleigh." 
She,  *•  taking  hold  of  one  word  disdain,"  tells 
Essex  that  ^*  there  was  no  such  cause  why  I 
should  thus  disdain  him."  On  which,  says 
Essex,  ''  as  near  as  I  could  I  did  describe  unto 
her  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he  was  ;  and 
then  I  did  let  her  see,  whether  I  had  come  to 
disdain  his  competition  of  love,  or  whether  I 
could  have  comfort  to  give  myself  over  to  the 
service  of  a.  mistress  that  was  in  awe  of  such 
a  man.  I  spake  for  grief  and  cboler  as  much 
against  him  as  I  could  :  and  I  think  he  stand- 
ing at  the  door  might  very  well  hear  the 
worst  that  I  spoke  of  him.  In  the  end,  I  saw 
she  was  resolved  to  defend  him,  and  to  cross 
me."  Whereon  follows  a  *'  scene,"  the 
naughty  boy  raging  and  stamping,  till  he  in- 
sults the  Queen  and  calls  Raleigh  a  "  wretch ;" 
whereon  poor  Elizabeth,  who  loved  the  cox- 
comb for  his  father's  sake,  "  turned'  her  away 
to  my  Lady  Warwick,"  and  Essex  goes  grum- 
bling forth. 

On  which  letter,  written  before  a  single 
charge  has  been  brought,  (as  far  as  yet  known, 
against  Raleigh,)  Mr.  Tytler  can  only  observe, 
that  it  '*  throws  much  light  on  the  jealousy" 
between  Raleigh  and  Essex,  '*  and  establishes 
the  fact,  that  Elizabeth  delighted  to  see  them 
competing  for  her  love." 

This  latter  sentence  is  one  of  those  (too 
common)  which  rouse  our  indignation.  We 
have  quoted  only  the  passage  which  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler puts  in  italics,  as  proving  his  case :  but 
let  any  reader  examine  that  letter  word  by 
word,  from  end  to  end,  and  say  whether  even 
Essex,  in  the  midst  of  bis  passion,  selfishness, 
and  hatred,  lets  one  word  drop  which  bints 
at  Elizabetb  "  delighting*^  in  seeing  the  com- 
petition, any  more  than  one  which  brings  a 
tangible  charge  against  Raleigh.  It  is  as 
gratuitous  and  wanton  a  piece  of  evil-speak- 
ing as  we  ever  read  in  any  book ;  yet,  we  are 
ashamed  to  say,  it  is  but  an  average  specimen 
of  the  fairness  with  which  any  fact  is  treated 
now-a-days,  which  relates  to  tbe  greatest 
sovereign  whom  England  ever  saw,  the  "  Good 


Queen  Bess,"  of  whom  Cromwell  the  regi- 
cide never  spoke  without  deepest  respect  and 
admiration. 

Raleigh's  next  few  years  are  brilliant  and 
busy  ones ;  and  gladly,  did  space  permit  us, 
would  we  give  details  of  those  brilliant  ad- 
ventures which  makes  this  part  of  his  life  that 
of  a  true  knight-errand.  But  they  are  mere 
episodes  in  the  history,  and  we  must  pass 
them  quickly  by,  only  saying  that  they  cor- 
roborate in  all  things  our  original  notion  of 
tbe  man — ^just,  humane,  wise,  greatly  daring 
and  enduring  greatly ;  and  filled  with  tbe  one 
fixed  idea,  which  has  grown  with  his  growth , 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  power,  and  colo- 
nization of  America  by  English.  His  brother 
Humphrey  makes  a  second  attempt  to  col- 
onize Newfoundland,  and  perishes  as  heroic- 
ally as  he  had  lived.  Raleigh,  undaunted  by 
his  own  loss  in  the  adventure  and  his  brothers 
failure,  sends  out  a  fleet  of  bis  own  to  discover 
to  the  southward  and  finds  Virginia.  We 
might  spend  pages  on  this  beautiful  episode 
on  the  simple  descriptions  of  the  fair  new  land 
which  the  sea-kings  bring  home ;  on  tbe  pro- 
found (for  those  times  at  least)  knowledge 
which  prompted  Raleigh  to  make  the  attempt 
in  tbat  particular  direction,  which  had  as  yet 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Spaniards  ;  on  the 
quiet  patience  with  which,  undaunted  by  the 
ill-success  of  the  first  colonists,  he  senas  out 
fleet  after  fleet,  to  keep  ihe  hold  which  he 
had  once  gained,  till,  unable  any  longer  to 
support  tbe  huge  expense,  he  makes  over  his 
patent  for  discovery  to  a  eompany  of  mer- 
chants, who  fare  for  many  years  as  ill  as  Rap 
leigh  himself  did  :  but  one  thing  we  have  a 
right  to  say,  that  to  this  one  man,  under  the 
providence  of  Almighty  God,  do  the  whole 
United  States  of  America  owe  their  existence. 
The  work  v»as  double.  The  colony,  however 
small,  had  to  be  kept  in  possession  at  all  haz- 
ards ;  and  he  did  it.  But  that  was  not  enough. 
Spain  must  be  prevented  from  extending  her 
operations  northward  from  Florida ;  she  most 
be  crippled  along  the  whole  east  coast  of 
America.  And  Raleigh  did  that  too.  We 
find  him  for  years  to  come  a  part-adventurer 
in  almost  every  attack  on  the  Spaniards  ;  we 
find  him  preaching  war  against  them  on  these 
very  grounds,  and  setting  others  to  preacb  it 
also.  Good  old  Hariot  (Raleigh's  mathemati- 
cal tutor,  whom  he  sent  to  Virginia)  re-echoes 
his  pnpirs  trumpet- blast.  Hooker,  in  his 
epistle  dedicatory  of  his  Irish  History,  strikes 
the  same  note,  and  a  right  noble  one  it  is. 
"  These  Spaniards  are  trying  to  build  up  a 
world-tyranny  by  rapine  and  cruelty.     You, 
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sir,  oaH  on  us  to  deliver  tbe  earth  from  them, 
by  doing  justly  and  loving  mercy ;  and  we 
will  obey  you  P'  is  the  answer  which  Raleigh 
receives  (as  far  as  we  can  find)  from  every 
nobler- natured  Eoglishman. 

It  was  an  immense  conception :  a  glorious 
one :  it  stood  out  so  clear :  there  was  no  mis- 
take about  its  being  the  absolutely  right,  wise, 
1)atriotic  thing :  and  so  feasible,  too,  if  Ra- 
eigh  could  but  find  *'  six  cents  hommes  qui 
savaient  mourir/'  But  that  was  just  what  he 
could  not  find.  He  could  draw  around  him, 
and  did,  by  the  spiritual  magnetism  of  his 
genius,  many  a  noble  soul ;  but  he  could  not 
oi^ganize  them,  as  he  seems  to  have  tried  to 
do,  into  a  coherent  body.  The  English  spirit 
of  independent  action,  never  stronger  than  in 
that  age,  and  most  wisely  encouraged  (for 
other  reasons)  by  good  Queen  Bess,  was  too 
strong  for  him.  His  pupils  will  "  fight  on 
their  own  hook"  like  so  many  Yankee 
rangers ;  quarrel  with  each  other ;  grumble 
at  him.  For  the  truth  is,  he  demands  of  them 
too  high  a  standard  of  thought  and  purpose. 
He  is  often  a  whole  heaven  above  them  in 
the  hugeness  of  his  imagination,  the  noble- 
ness of  his  motive ;  and  Don  Quixote  can 
often  find  no  better  squire  than  Sancho  Pan- 
za.  Even  glorious  Sir  Richard  Grenvil  makes 
a  mess  of  it ;  burns  an  Indian  village  because 
they  steal  a  silver  cup  ;  throws  back  the  col- 
onization of  Virginia  ten  years  with  his  over- 
strict  notions  of  discipline  and  retributive 
justice  ;  and  Raleigh  requites  him  for  his  of- 
fence by  embalming  him,  his  valor  and  his 
death,  not  in  immortal  verse,  but  in  immortal 
prose.  The  True  Relation  of  the  Fight  at  the 
Azores  gives  the  key-note  of  Raleigh's  heart. 
If  readers  will  not  take  that  as  the  text  on 
which  his  life  is  a  commentary,  they  may 
know  a  great  deal  about  him,  but  him  they 
will  never  know. 

The  game  becomes  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
Blow  and  counter-blow  between  the  Spanish 
king  (for  the  whole  West-Indian  commerce 
was  a  government  job)  and  the  merchant- 
nobles  of  England.  At  last,  the  Great  Armada 
comes,  and  the  Great  Armada  goes  again. 
'*  Yenit,  vidit,  fugit,*'  as  the  medals  said  of 
it.  And  to  Walter  Raleigh's  counsel,  by  the 
testimony  of  all  contemporaries,  the  mighty 
victory  is  to  be  principally  attributed.  Where 
all  men  did  heroically,  it  were  invidious  to 
bestow  on  him  alone  a  crown,  "  ob  patriam 
servatam."  But  henceforth,  Elizabeth  knows 
well  that  she  has  not  been  mistaken  in  her 
choice;  and  Raleigh  is  better  loved  than 
ever,  heaped  with  fresh  wealth  and  honors. 
And  who  deserves  them  better  ? 


The  immense  value  of  his  services  in  the 
defence  of  England  excuses  him  in  our  eyes, 
from  the  complaint  which  one  has  been  often 
inclined  to  brmg  against  him, — why,  Instead 
of  sending  others  westward  ho,  did  he  not  go 
himself?  Surely  he  could  have  reconciled 
the  jarring  instruments  with  which  he  was 
working.  He  could  have  organized  such  a 
body  of  men  as  perhaps  never  went  out  before 
or  since  on  the  same  errand.  He  could  have 
done  all  that  Cortez  did,  and  more ;  and  done 
it  more  justly  and  mercifully. 

True.  And  here  seems  (as  far  as  little 
folk  dare  judge  great  folk)  to  have  been  his 
mistake.  He  is  too  wide  for  real  success.  He 
has  too  many  plans ;  he  is  fond  of  too  many 
pursuits.  The  man  who  succeeds  is  general- 
ly the  narrow  man ;  the  man  of  one  idea,  who 
works  at  nothing  but  that;  sees  everything 
only  through  the  light  of  that;  sacrifices 
everything  to  that ;  the  fanatic,  in  short.  By 
fanatics,  whether  military^  commercial,  or  re- 
ligious, and  not  by  '*  liberal-minded  men,"  at 
all,  has  the  world's  work  been  done  in  all 
ages.  Amid  the  modern  cants,  one  of  the 
most  mistaken  is  the  cant  about  the  "  mis- 
sion of  genius,"  the  *'  mission  of  the  poet." 
Poets,  we  hear  in  some  quarters,  are  the 
anointed  kings  of  mankind, — at  least,  so  the 
Utile  poets  sing,  each  to  his  little  fiddle. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake.  It  is  the  prac- 
tical, prosaical  fanatic  who  does  the  work ; 
and  the  poet,  if  he  tries  to  do  it,  is  certain  to 
put  down  his  spade  every  five  minutes,  to 
look  at  the  prospect,  and  pick  flowers,  and 
moralize  on  dead  asses,  till  he  ends  a  "  N6- 
ron  malgr6  lui-m6me,"  fiddling  melodiously 
while  Rome  is  burning.  And  perhaps  this  is 
the  secret  of  Raleigh  s  failure.  He  is  a  fa* 
natic  no  doubt,  a  true  knight  errant ;  but  he 
is  too  much  of  a  poet  withal.  The  sense  of 
beauty  enthralls  him  at  every  step.  Gloriana's 
fairy  court,  with  its  chivalries  and  its  euphu- 
isms, its  masks  and  its  tourneys,  and  he  the 
most  charming  personage  in  it,  are  too  charm- 
ing for  him — as  they  would  have  been  for  us, 
reader ;  and  he  cannot  give  them  up,  and  go 
about  the  one  work.  He  justifies  his  double- 
mindedness  to  himself,  no  doubt,  as  he  does 
to  the  world,  by  working  wisely,  indefatiga- 
bly,  bravely ;  but  still  he  has  put  his  trust  in 
princes,  and  in  the  children  of  men.  His  sin, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  not  against  man,  but 
against  God :  one  which  we  do  not  now-a- 
days  call  a  sin,  but  a  weakness.  Be  it  so. 
God  punished  him  for  it,  swiftly  and  sharply ; 
which  we  hold  to  be  a  sure  sign  that  God 
also  forgave  him  for  it. 

So  he  stays,  at  home,  spends,  sooner  or 
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later,  £40,000  on  Virginia,  writes  charming 
court- poetry  with  Oxford,  Buckburst,  and 
Paget,  brings  over  Spencer  from  Ireland,  and 
introduces  Colin  Clout  to  Gloriana,  who  loves 
— as  who  would  not  have  loved  ? — the  most 
beautiful  of  faces  and  of  souls ;  helps  poor  pu- 
ritan Udall  out  of  his  scrape  as  far  as  he  can ; 
begs  for  Captain  Spring,  begs  for  many  more, 
whose  names  are  only  known  by  being  con- 
nected with  some  good  deed  of  his.  "  When, 
Sir  Walter,"  asks  Queen  Bess,  "  will  you 
cease  to  be  a  beggar  ?*'  "  When  your  Majes- 
ty ceases  to  be  a  benefactor."  Perhaps  it  is 
in  these  days  that  he  sets  up  his  "  office  of  ad- 
dress,*'— some  sort  of  agency  for  discovering 
and  relieving  the  wants  of  worthy  men.  So 
all  seems  to  go  well.  If  he  has  lost  in  Vir- 
ginia, he  has  gained  by  Spanish  prizes ;  his 
wine- patent  is  bringing  him  in  a  large  rev- 
enue, and  the  heavens  smile  on  him.  '*Thou 
sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and 
have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that 
thou  art  poor  and  miserable,  and  blind  and 
naked."  Thou  sbalt  learn  it,  then,  and  pay 
dearly  for  thy  lesson. 

For,  in  the  meanwhile,  Raleigh  falls  into  a 
very  great  sin,  for  which,  as  usual  with  his 
elect,  God  inflicts  swift  and  instant  punish- 
ment ;  on  which,  B$  usual,  biographers  talk 
much  unwisdom.  He  seduces  Miss  Throg- 
morton,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor.  Elizabeth 
is  very  wroth  ;  and  had  she  not  good  reason 
to*  be  wroth  ?  Is  it  either  fair  or  reasonable 
to  talk  of  her  "demanding  a  monopoly  of 
love,"  and  "  being  incensed  at  the  temerity 
of  her  favorite,  in  presuming  to  fall  in  love 
and  marry  without  her  consent?"  Away 
with  such  prurient  cant.  The  plain  facts  are : 
that  a  man  nearly  forty  years  old  abuses  his 
wonderful  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  to  ruin  a 
girl  nearly  twenty  years  younger  than  him- 
self. What  wonder  if  a  virtuous  woman 
(and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  virtuous)  thought 
it  a  base  deed,  and  punished  it  accordingly  ? 
There  is  no  more  to  be  discovered  in  the 
matter,  save  by  the  vulturine  nose,  which 
smells  a  carrion  in  every  rose-bed.  Raleigh 
has  a  great  attempt  on  the  Plate -fleets  in 
hand  ;  he  hurries  oflf,  from  Chatham,  and 
writes  to  young  Cecil,  on  the  lOlh  of  March, 
"  I  mean  not  to  come  away,  as  some  say  I 
will,  for  fear  of  a  marriage,  and  I  know  not 
what.  .  .  .  For  I  protest  before  God, 
there  is  none  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  I 
would  be  fastened  unto." 

This  famous  passage  is  one  of  those  over 
which  the  virtuosity  of  modem  times,  rejoic- 
ing in  evil,  has  hung  so  fondly,  as  giving  mel- 
ancholy proof  of  the  *'  duplicity  of  Raleigh's 


character ;"  as  if  a  man  who  once  in  his  life 
had  told  an  untruth,  was  proved  by  that  fact 
to  be  a  rogue  from  birth  to  death :  while 
others  have  kindly  given  him  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  whether  the  letter  were  not  written 
after  a  private  marriage,  and  therefore  Ra- 
leigh, bemg  "joined  unto"  some  one  already, 
had  a  right  to  say,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
joined  to  any  one.  But  we  do  not  concur  in 
this  doubt.  Four  months  after.  Sir  Edward 
Stafiford  writes  to  Anthony  Bacon,  **  If  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  Sir  W.  R.,  or  any 
love  to  make  to  Mistress  Throgmorton,  at  the 
Tower  to-morrow  you  may  speak  with  them," 
This  implies  that  no  marriage  had  yet  taken 
place.  And  surely,  if  there  had  been  a  pri- 
viate  marriage,  two  people  who  were  about 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  for  their  folly  would 
have  m^de  the  marriage  public  at  once,  as  the 
only  possible  self-justification.  But  it  is  a  pity, 
in  our  opinion,  that  biographers,  before  pro- 
nouncing upon  that  supposed  lie  of  Raleigh's, 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  the 
words  mean.  In  their  virtuous  haste  to  prove 
him  a  liar,  they  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  words,  as  they  stand,  are  unintelligible, 
and  the  argument  self-contradictory.  He 
wants  to  prove,  we  suppose,  that  he  does  not 
go  to  sea  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  marry 
Miss  Throgmorton.  It  is,  at  least,  an  unex- 
pected method  of  so  doing  in  a  shrewd  man 
like  Raleigh,  to  say  that  he  wishes  to  marry 
no  one  at  all.  ''  Don't  think  that  I  run  away 
for  fear  of  a  marriage,  fur  I  do  not  wish  to 
marry  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  is  a 
speech  that  may  prove  Raleigh  to  have  been 
a  goose,  but  we  must  understand  it  before 
we  can  say  that  it  proves  him  a  rogue.  If 
we  had  received  such  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
we  should  have  said  at  once,  "Why  the 
man,  in  his  hurry  and  confusion,  has  omit- 
ted the  word  ;  he  must  have  meant  to  write, 
not,  *  There  is  none  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  I  would  be  fastened  to,'  but  '  There  is 
none  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  I  would 
rather  be  fastened  to,' "  which  would  at  once 
make  sense,  and  suit  fact.  For  Raleigh  not 
only  married  Miss  Throgmorton  forthwith, 
but  made  her  the  best  of  husbands.  Our 
conjectural  emendation  mr.y  go  for  what  it  is 
worth ;  but  that  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in 
Murdin's  State  Papers  (the  MSS.  we  have 
not  seen),  is  either  misquoted,  or  mis  written 
by  Raleigh  himself,  we  cannot  doubt.  He 
was  not  one  to  think  nonsense,  even  if  he 
scribbled  it. 

The  Spanish  raid  turns  out  well.  Raleigh 
overlooks  Elizabeth's  letters  of  recall  till  he 
finds  out  that  the  king  of  Spain  has  stopped 
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the  Plate-fleet  for  Tear  of  his  coming,  and  then 
returns,  sending  on  Sir  John  Burrough  to 
the  Azores,  where  he  takes  the  ''  Great  Ca- 
rack,'^  the  largest  prize  (1600  tons)  which  had 
ever  been  brought  into  England.  We  would 
that  space  allowed  of  a  sketch  of  that  gallant 
fight  as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of  Hakluyt. 
Suffice  it  that  it  raised  Raleigh  once  more  to 
wealth,  though  not  to  favor.  Shortly  after 
be  returns  from  the  sea,  he  finds  himself, 
where  he  deserves  to  be,  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  does  more  than  one  thing  which  brought 
him  no  credit.  How  far  we  are  justified  in 
calling  his  quarrel  with  Sir  George  Carew, 
his  keeper,  for  not  letting  him  *'  disguise  him- 
self and  get  into  a  pair  of  oars  to  ease  his 
mind  but  with  a  sight  of  the  queen,  or 
his  heart  would  break,*'  hypocrisy,  is  a 
very  difierent  matter.  Uonest  Arthur 
Gorges  (a  staunch  friend  of  Raleigh's)  tells 
the  story  Inughingly  and  lovingly,  as  if 
he  thought  Raleigh  sincere,  but  somewhat 
mad ;  and  yet  honest  Gorges  has  a  good 
right  to  say  a  bitter  thing ;  for  after  having 
been  '^  ready  to  break  with  laughing  at 
seeing  them  two  brawl  and  scramble  like 
madmen,  and  Sir  George's  new  periwig  torn 
off  his  crown,"  he  sees  "  the  iron  walking" 
and  daggers  out,  and  playing  the  part  of  him 
who  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears,  "  purchased 
such  a  rap  on  the  knuckles,  that  I  wished 
both  their  pates  broken,  and  so  with  much 
ado  they  staid  their  brawl  to  see  my  bloody 
fingers,"  and  then  set  to  work  to  abuse  the 
hapless  peacemaker.  After  which  things 
Raleigh  writes  a  letter  to  Cecil,  which  is  still 
more  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  virtuous 
biographers, — how  **  his  heart  was  never 
broken  till  this  day,  when  he  hears  the  queen 
goes  so  far  off,  whom  he  followed  with  love 
and  desire  on  so  many  journeys,  and  am  now 
left  behind  in  a  dark  prison  all  alone." 
.  .  .  .  "  I  that  was  wont  to  behold  her 
riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana, 
walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing 
her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  checks,"  and  so 
forth,  in  a  style  in  which  the  vulturine  nose 
must  needs  scent  carrion,  just  because  the 
roses  are  more  fragrant  than  the  vulturine 
taste  should  be  in  a  world  where  all  ought  to 
be  either  vultures,  or  carrion  for  their  dinners. 
As  for  his  despair,  had  he  not  good  reason 
to  be  in  despair  ?  By  his  own  sin,  he  has 
hurled  himself  down  the  hill  which  he  has  so 
painfully  climbed.  He  is  in  the  Tower — sure- 
ly no  pleasant  or  hopeful  place  for  any  man. 
Elizabeth  is  exceeding  wroth  with  him ;  and 
what  is  worse,  he  deserves  what  he  has  got. 
His  whole  fortune  is  ventured  in  an  expedi- 


tion over  which  he  has  no  control,  which  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  its  first  object,  and  may 
be  altogether  unsuccessful  in  that  which  it 
has  undertaken  as  a  pis-aller,  and  so  leave 
him  penniless.  There  want  not.  too,  those 
who  will  trample  on  the  fallen.  The  deputy 
has  been  cruelly  distraining  on  his  Irish  ten- 
ants for  a  "  supposed  debt  of  his  to  the 
Queen  of  £400  for  rent,"  which  was  indeed 
but  fifty  merks,  and  which  was  paid,  and  has 
carried  off  500  milch  kine  from  the  poor  set-^ 
tiers  whom  he  has  planted  there,  and  forci- 
bly thrust  him  out  of  possession  of  a  castle. 

Moreover  the  whole  Irish  estates  are  likely 
to  come  to  ruin,  for  nothing  prevails  but  ras- 
cality among  the  English  soldiers,  impotence 
among  the  governors,  and  rebellion  among 
the  natives.  3000  Burkes  are  up  in  arms ; 
his  "  prophecy  of  this  rebellion"  ten  days  ago 
was  laughed  at,  and  now  has  come  true ;  and 
altogether,  Walter  Raleigh  and  all  belonging 
to  him  is  in  as  evil  case  as  was  ever  man  on 
earth.  No  wonder,  poor  fellow,  if  he  behowls 
himself  lustily,  and  not  always  wisely,  to  Ce- 
cil, and  every  one  else  who  will  listen  to 
him. 

As  for  his  fine  speeches  about  Elizabeth, why 
forget  the  standing-poini  from  which  such 
speeches  were  made?  Over  and  above  his 
present  ruin,  it  was,  (and  ought  to  have  been,) 
an  utterly  horrible  and  unbearable  thing  to 
Raleigh,  or  any  man,  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
grace with  Elizabeth  by  his  own  fault.  He 
feels  (and  perhaps  rightly)  that  he  is  as  it 
were  excommunicate  from  England,  and  the 
mission  and  the  glory  of  England.  Instead 
of  being  as  he  was  till  now,  one  of  a  body  of 
brave  men  working  together  in  one  great 
common  cause,  he  has  cut  himself  off  from 
the  congregation  by  his  own  selfish  lust,  and 
there  he  is  left  alone  with  his  shame  and  bis 
selfishness.  We  must  try  to  realiz3  to  our- 
selves the  way  in  which  such  men  as  Raleigh 
looked  not  only  at  Elizabeth,  but  at  all  the 
world.  There  was,  in  plain  palpable  fact, 
something  about  her,  her  history,  her  policy, 
the  times,  the  glorious  part  which  England, 
and  she  as  the  incarnation  of  the  then  Eng- 
lish spirit,  was  playing  upon  earth,  which 
raised  imaginative  and  heroical  souls  into  a 
permanent  exaltation — a  *'fairy-land,"  as  they 
called  it  themselves,  which  seems  to  us  fan- 
tastic, and  would  be  fantastic  in  us,  because 
we  are  not  at  their  work,  or  in  their  days. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  as 
noble  men  as  ever  stood  together  on  the 
earth,  did  worship  this  woman,  fight  for  her, 
toil  for  her,  risk  all  for  her,  with  a  pure  chiv- 
alrous affection  which  to  us  furnished  one  of 
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the  beautiful  pages  in  all  the  book  of  history. 
Blots  there  must  needs  have  been,  and  incon- 
feistencies,  selfishness,  follies ;  for  they  too 
were  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves ;  but 
let  us  look  at  the  fair  vision  as  a  whole,  and 
thank  God  that  such  a  tbinff  has  for  onoe  ex- 
isted even  imperfectly  on  thisUnfal  earth,  in- 
stead of  playing  the  part  of  Ham,  and  fHlling 
under  his  curse  ;  the  penalty  of  slavishness, 
cowardice,  loss  of  noble  daring,  which  surely 
falls  on  any  generation  which  is  '^  banausos, 
to  use  Aristotle's  word — which  rejoices  in  its 
forefathers'  shame,  and  unable  to  believe  in 
the  nobleness  of  others,  is  unable  to  become 
noble  itself. 

As  for  the  '*  Alexander  and  Diana"  affec- 
tations, they  were  the  language  of  the  time ; 
and  certainly  this  generation  has  no  reason 
to  find  fault  with  them,  or  with  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  "  affectations"  and  "  flattery"  of 
Elizabethan  times,  while  it  listens  compla- 
cently night  after  night  to  *'  honorable  mem- 
bers' complimenting  not  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag,  Fiddle,  Faddle, 
Red-tape,  and  party,  with  protestations  of 
deepest  respect  and  fullest  confidence  in  the 
very  speeches  in  which  they  bring  accusa- 
tions of  every  offeoocy  short  of  high- treason 
— to  be  understoodt  of  course,  in  a  "  parlia- 
mentary sense,"  as  Mr.  Pickwick's  were  in  a 
"Pickwickian"  one.  If  a  generation  of 
Knoxes  and  Mortons,  Burleighs  and  Raleighs, 
shall  ever  arise  again,  one  wonders  by  what 
name  they  will  call  the  parliamentary  morali- 
ty, and  parliamentary  courtesy  of  a  genera- 
tion which  has  metod  out  such  measure  to 
their  antitypes'  failings  ? 

*'  But  Queen  Elizabeth  was  an  old  woman 
then."  We  thank  the  objector  even  for  that 
''  then ;"  for  it  is  much  now-a-days  to  find 
any  one  who  believes  that  Qunen  Elizabeth 
was  ever  young,  or  who  does  not  talk  of  her 
as  if  she  whs  born  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
covered  with  rouge  and  wrinklos.  We  will 
undertake  to  say,  that  as  to  the  beauty  of 
this  woman  there  is  a  greater  mass  of  testimo- 
ny, and  from  the  very  best  judges  too,  than 
there  is  of  the  beauty  of  any  personaj2[e  in  his- 
tory ;  and  yet  it  has  become  the  fashion  now 
to  deny  even  that.  The  plain  facts  seem, 
thnt  she  was  very  graceful,  active,  accom- 
plished in  all  outward  matters,  of  a  perfect 
figure,  and  of  that  style  of  intellectual  beauty, 
depending  on  expression,  which  attracted 
(and  we  trust  always  will  attract)  Britons, 
far  more  than  that  merely  sensuous  loveli- 
ness in  which  no  doubt  Mary  Stuart  far  sur- 
passed her.     And  there  seems  little  doubt, 


that  like  many  Englishwomen,  she  retained 
her  beauty  to  a  very  late  period  in  life,  not 
to  mention  that  she  was,  in  1592,  just  at  that 
age  of  rejuvenescence  which  makes  many  a 
woman  more  lovely  at  sixty  than  she  has  been 
since  she  was  thirty-five.  No  doubt,  too, 
she  used  every  artificial  means  to  preserve 
her  famous  complexion  ;  and  quite  right  she 
was.  This  beauty  of  hers  had  been  a  talent 
(as  all  beauty  is)  committed  to  her  by  God  ; 
it  had  been  an  important  element  in  her  great 
success ;  men  had  accepted  it  as  what  beauty 
of  form  and  expression  generally  is  an  out- 
ward and  vibible  sign  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace;  and  while  the  inward  was 
unchanged,  what  wonder  if  she  tried  to  pre- 
serve the  outward  ?  If  she  was  the  same, 
why  should  she  not  try  to  look  the  same  ? 
And  what  blame  to  those  who  worshipped 
her,  if,  knowing  that  she  was  the  same,  they 
too  should  f.incy  that  she  looked  the  same — 
the  Elizabeth  of  their  youth,  and  talk  as  if 
the  fair  flesh,  aa  well  as  the  fair  spirit,  was 
immortal  ?  Does  not  every  loving  husband 
do  so,  when  he  forgets  the  gray  hair  and  the 
sunken  cheek,  and  all  the  wastes  of  time,  and 
sees  the  partner  of  many  joys  and  sorrows 
not  as  she  has  become,  but  hs  she  was,  ay, 
and  is  to  him,  and  will  be  to  him,  he  trusts, 
through  all  eternity  ?  There  is  no  feeling  in 
these  Elizabethan  worshippers  which  we  have 
not  seen,  potential  and  crude,  again  and  again 
in  the  best  and  noblest  of  young  men  whom 
we  have  met,  till  it  was  crushed  in  them  by 
the  luxury  of  effeminacy  and  unbelief  in 
chivalry,  which  is  the  sure  accompaniment  of 
a  long  peace ;  which  war  may  burn  up  witlv 
beneficent  fire  ;  which,  to  judge  by  the  unex- 
pected heroisms  and  chivalries  of  the  last  six 
months,  it  is  burning  up  already. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  now  ;  for  Raleigh 
is  out  of  prison  in  September,  and  by  the 
next  spring  in  parliament,  speaking  wisely 
and  well,  er^pecially  on  his  fixed  iden,  war 
with  Spain,  which  he  is  rewarded  for  forth- 
with in  Father  Passon's  "  Andrese  Philopatris 
Responsio,"  by  a  charge  of  founding  a  school 
of  Atheism  for  the  corruption  of  young  gen- 
tlemen; a  charge  which  Lord  Chief- Justice 
Popham,  Protestant  as  he  is,  will  find  it  use- 
ful one  day  to  recollect. 

Elizabeth,  however,  now  that  he  hns  mar- 
ried the  fair  Throgmorton,  and  does  wisely 
in  other  matters,  restores  him  to  favor.  If 
he  has  sinned,  he  has  suffered :  but  ho  is  as 
useful  as  ever,  now  that  his  senses  have  re- 
turned to  him,  and  he  is  making  good  speech- 
es in  parliament,  instead  of  bad  ones  to  weak 
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maidens ;  and  we  find  him  once  more  in  fa- 
vor, and  possessor  of  Sherborne  Manor, 
where  he  builds  and  beautifies,  wiih  ''  groves 
and  gardens  of  much  variety  and  great  de- 
light." And  God,  loo,  seems  to  have  forgiv- 
en him :  perhaps  has  forgiven  ;  for  there  the 
fair  Throgmorton  brings  him  a  noble  boy. 
**  Ut  sis  vitalis  metuo,  puer  !" 

Raleigh  will  quote  David's  example  one 
day,  not  wisely  or  well.  Does  David's  ex- 
ample ever  cross  him  now,  and  these  sad 
words — "  The  Lord  hath  put  away  thy  sin, 
.  .  .  nevertheless  the  child  that  is  bom 
.  nnto  thee  shall  die  ?" 

Let  that  be  as  it  may,  all  is  sunshine  once 
^.  more.  Sherborne  Manor,  a  rich  share  in  the 
great  carack,  a  beautiful  wife,  a  child  ;  what 
more  does  this  man  want  to  make  him  happy  ? 
Why  should  he  not  settle  down  upon  his 
lees,  like  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred,  or 
at  least  try  a  peaceful  and  easy  path  toward 
more  "  praise  and  pudding  ?*'  The  world 
answers,  or  his  biographers  answer  for  him, 
that  he  needs  to  remstate  himself  in  his  mis- 
tress's affection  ;  which  is  true  or  not,  accord, 
ing  88  we  tuke  it.  If  they  mean  thereby,  as 
most  seem  to  mean,  that  it  was  a  mere  selfish 
and  ambitious  scheme  by  which  to  wriggle 
into  court  favor  once  more — why,  let  them 
mean  it :  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
method  which  Raleigh  took  was  a  rather 
more  dangerous  and  self-sacrificing  one  than 
courtiers  are  wont  to  take.  But  if  it  be  meant 
that  Walter  Raleigh  spoke  somewhat  thus 
with  himself, — **  I  have  done  a  base  and  dir- 
ty deed,  and  have  been  punished  for  it.  I 
'have  hurt  the  good  name  of  a  sweet  woman 
who  loves  me,  and  whom  I  find  to  be  a  treas- 
ure ;  and  God,  instead  of  punishing  me  by 
taking  her  from  me,  has  rendered  me  good 
for  evil  by  giving  her  to  me.  I  have  justly 
offended  a  mistress  whom  I  worship,  and 
who,  after  having  shown  her  just  indignation, 
has  returned  me  evil  for  good  by  giving  me 
these  fair  lands  of  Sherborne,  and  only  forbid 
me  her  presence  till  the  scandal  has  passed 
away.  She  sees,  and  rewards  my  good  in 
spite  of  my  evil*;  and  I,  too,  know  that  I  am 
better  than  I  have  seemed  ;  that  I  am  fit  for 
nobler  deeds  than  seducing  maids  of  honor. 
How  can  I  prove  that  ?  How  can  I  redeem 
my  lost  name  for  patriotism  and  public  dar- 
ing? How  can  I  win  glory  for  my  wife, 
seek  that  men  shall  forget  her  past  shame  in 
the  thought,  *  She  is  Walter  Raleigh's -wife' ? 
How  can  I  show  my  mistress  that  I  loved 
her  all  along,  that  I  acknowledge  her  boun- 
ty, her  mingled  justice  and  mercy  ?  How 
can  I  render  to  God  for  all  the  benefits  which 


He  has  done  unto  me  ?  How  can  I  do  a 
deed  the  like  of  whioh  was  never  done  in 
England  ?" 

If  all  this  had  passed  through  Walter  Ra- 
Idgh'a  mmd,  what  could  we  say  of  it,  but  that 
it  was  the  natural  a&d  rational  feeling  of  an 
honorable  and  right-hearted  man,  burning  to 
ri^e  to  the  level  which  he  knew  ought  to  be 
his,  because  he  knew  that  he  bad  fallen  be- 
low it  ?  And  what  right  better  way  of  tes- 
tifying these  feelings  than  to  do  what,  as  we 
shall  see,  Raleigh  did  1  What  right  have  we 
to  impute  to  him  lower  motives  than  these, 
while  we  confess  that  these  righteous  and  no- 
ble motives  would  have  been  natural  and  ra- 
tional ; — indeed,  jdst  what  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  should  have  felt  in  his  place  ? 
Of  course,  in  his  grand  scheme,  the  thought 
came  in,  <*  And  1  shall  win  to  myself  honor, 
and  glory,  and  wealth," — of  course.  And 
pray,  sir,  does  it  not  come  in,  in  your  grand 
schemes ;  and  yours ;  and  yours  1  If  you 
made  a  fortune  to-morrow  by  some  wisely 
and  benevolently  managed  factory,  would 
you  forbid  all  speech  of  the  said  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  because  you  had  intended  that 
wisdom  and  benevolence  should  pay  you  a 
good  per-centage  ?  An  Price's  Patent  Can- 
die  Company  the  less  honorable  and  worthy 
men,  because  their  righteousness  has  provea 
to  be  a  good  investment?  Away  with  cant, 
and  let  him  that  U  without  sin '  among  you 
cast  the  first  sUmtf. 

So  Raleigh  hits  upon  a  noble  project ;  a 
desperate  one,  true :  but  he  will  do  it  or  die. 
He  will  leave  pleasant  Sherborne,  and  the 
bosom  of  the  beautiful  bride,  and  the  first- 
born son ;  and  all  which  to  most  makes  life 
worth  having,  and  which  Raleigh  enjoys 
more  intensely,  (for  he  is  a  poet,  and  a  man 
of  strong  nervous  passions  withal),  than  most 
men.     But, — 

"  I  cuuld  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more.'* 

And  he  will  go  forth  to  endure  heat,  hunger, 
fever,  danger  of  death  in  battle,  danger  of 
the  Inquisition,  rack  and  stake,  in  search  of 
El  Dorado.  What  so  strange  in  that  ?  We 
have  known  half-a-dozen  men  who,  in  his 
case,  and  conscious  of  his  powers,  would 
have  done  the  same  from  the  same  noble 
motive. 

He  begins  prudently ;  and  sends  a  Devon- 
shire man,  Captain  Whiddon,  (probably  one 
of  the  Whiddons  of  beautiful  Chagford,)  to 
spy  out  the  Orinoco.  He  finds  that  the 
Spaniards  are  there  already;  that  Berreo, 
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who  has  altempted  £1  Dorado  from  the  west- 
ward, starting  from  N«w  Granada  and  going 
down  the  rivers,  is  trjiog  to  settle  on  the 
Orinoco  mouth  ;  that  he  is  hanging  the  poor 
natives,  encouraging  the  Carihs  to  bant  them 
and  sell  them  for  slaves,  imprisooing  the  Ca- 
ciques to  extort  their  gold,  torturing,  ravish- 
ing,  kidnapping,  and  conducting  himself  as 
was  usual  among  Spaniards  of  those  days. 

Raleigh^s  spirit  is  stirred  within  him.  If 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  excites  our  just  wrath, 
how  roust  the  history  of  such  things  have 
excited  Raleigh's,  as  he  remembered  that 
these  Spaniards  are  as  yet  triumphant  in  ini- 
quity, and  as  he  remembered,  too,  that  these 
same  men  are  the  sworn  foes  of  England,  her 
liberty,  her  Bible,  and  her  queen?  What  a 
deed,  to  be  beforehand  with  them  for  once! 
To  dispossess  them  of  one  corner  of  that  west- 
ern world,  where  they  have  left  no  trace  but 
blood  and  flame!  lie  will  go  himself;  he 
will  ^d  El  Dorado  and  its  golden  Emperor; 
and,  instead  of  conqueiing,  plundering,  and 
murdering  him,  as  Oortez  did  Montezuma, 
and  Pizarro  Atakuallpa,  he  will  show  him 
English  strength,  espouse  his  quarrel  against 
the  Spaniards;  make  him  glad  to  become 
Queen  Elizabeth's  vassal  tributary,  leave  him 
perhaps  a  body  guard  of  English  veterans, 
perhaps  colonize  his  country,  and  so  at  once 
avenore  and  protect  the  oppressed  Indians, 
and  fill  the  Queen's  treasury  with  the  riches 
of  a  land  equal,  if  not  nperior,  to  Peru  and 
Mexico. 

Such  is  his  dream ;  vague,  perhaps :  but 
far  less  vague  than  those  with  which  Cortez 
and  Pizitrro  started,  and  succeeded.  After  a 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  matter,  we  give 
it  as  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  Raleigh  was 
more  reasonable  in  his  attempt,  and  had  more 
fair  evidence  of  its  feasibility,  than  either  Cor- 
tez or  Pizarro  had  for  theirs.  It  is  a  bold  as- 
sertion. If  any  reader  doubts  its  truth,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  to  read  the  whole  of 
the  documents  connected  with  the  two  suc- 
cessful, and  the  one  unsuccessful,  attempts  at 
finding  a  golden  kingdom.  Let  them  read 
first  Prescott's  Conquests  at  Mexico  and  Pe- 
ru, and  then  Schomburgk's  edition  of  Ra- 
leigh's Guiana.  They  will  at  least  confess 
when  they  have  finished,  that  truth  is  stran- 
ger than  fiction. 

Of  Raleigh's  credulity  in  believing  in  El 
Dorado,  much  has  been  said.  We  are  sorry 
to  find  even  so  wise  a  man  as  Sur  Richard 
Schomburgk,  after  bearing  good  testimony 
to  Raleigh's  wonderful  accuracy  about  all 
matters  which  he  had  an^opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, using  this  term  of  credulity.    We 


will  do  battle  on  that  point  even  with  Sir 
Richard,  and  ask  by  what  right  the  word  is 
used  ?  First,  Raleigh  says  nothing  about  El 
Dorado,  (as  every  one  is  forced  to  confess,) 
but  what  Spaniard  on  Spaniard  had  been 
saying  for  fifty  years.  So  the  blame  of  cre- 
dulity ought  to  rest  with  the  Spaniards,  from 
Philip  von  Huten,  Orellana,  and  George  of 
Spires,  upward  to  Berreo.  But  it  rests  real- 
ly with  no  one.  For  nothing,  if  we  will  ex* 
amine  the  documents,  is  told  of  the  riches  of 
El  Dorado  which  had  not  been  found  to  be 
true,  and  seen  by  the  eyes  of  men  still  living, 
in  Peru  and  Mexico.  Not  one-tenth  of  Amer-^ 
iea  had  been  explored,  and  already  two  £1 
Dorados  had  been  found  and  conquered^, 
What  more  rational  than  to  suppose  that 
there  was  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  in  the  re- 
maining eight  tenths?  The  reports  of  El 
Dorado  among  the  savages  were  just  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  by  which  Cortez  and  Pi- 
zarro hunted  out  Mexico  and  Peru,  saving 
that  they  were  far  more  widely  spread,  and 
confirmed  by  a  succession  of  adventurers. 
We  entreat  readers  to  examine  this  matter, 
in  Raleigh,  Schomburgk,  Humboldt  and  Con- 
damine,  and  judge  for  themselves.  As  for 
Hume's  accusations  one  passes  them  by  as 
equally  silly  and  shameless,  only  saying  for 
the  benefit  of  readers,  that  they  have  been 
I  refuted  completely,  by  every  one  who  has 
written  since  Hume's  days :  and  to  those  who 
are  induced  to  laugh  at  Raleigh  for  believing 
in  Amazons,  and  '*  men  whose  heads  do  grow 
benOfith  their  shoulders,"  we  can  only  an- 
swer thus. 

About  the  Amazons,  Raleigh  told  what  he 
was  told ;  what  the  Spaniards  who  went  be- 
fore him,  and  Condamine  who  came  after 
him,  were  told ;  Humboldt  thinks  the  story 
possibly  founded  on  fact;  and  we  are  ready 
to  say,  that  after  reviewing  all  that  has  been 
said  thereon,  it  does  seem  to  us  the  simplest 
solution  of  the  matter  just  to  believe  it  true  ; 
to  believe  that  there  was,  about  his  time,  or 
a  little  before,  somewhere  about  the  upper 
Orinoco,  a  warlike  community  of  women, 
(Humboldt  shows  how  likely  such  would  be 
to  spring  up,  where  women  flee  from  their 
male  tyrants  into  the  forests.)  As  for  the 
fable  which  connected  them  with  the  lake 
Manoa,  and  the  city  of  El  Dorado,  we  can 
only  answer,  **  If  not  true  there  and  then,  it 
is  true  elsewhere  now ;"  for  the  Amazonian 
guards  of  the  King  of  Dahomey  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  all  know,  surpass  in  strangeness 
and  in  ferocity  all  that  has  been  reported  of 
the  Orinocan  viragos,  and  thus  prove  once 
more,  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
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Beside ;  and  bere  we  stand  slubborn,  re- 
gardless of  gibes  and  sneers:  it  is  not  yet 
proven  that  there  was  not  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  some  rich  and  civilized  kingdom  like 
Peru  or  Mexico,in  the  interior  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Sir  Richard  Schomburgk  has  disproved 
the  existence  of  Lake  Parima :  but  it  will  take 
u  long  time,  and  more  explorers  than  one,  to 
prove  that  there  are  no  ruins  of  ancient  cities, 
snob  as  Stephens  stumbled  on  in  Yucatan, 
still  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  forests.  Fif- 
ty years  of  ruin  would  suffice  to  wrap  them 
in  a  leafy  veil  which  would  hide  them  from 
every  one  who  did  not  literally  run  against 
tbem.  Tribes  would  die  out,  or  change  place, 
J  as  the  Atures,  and  many  other  great  nations 
nave  done  in  those  parts,)  and  every  tradi- 
tional record  of  them  perish  gradually,  (for 
it  is  only  gradually  and  lately  that  it  has  per- 
ished ;)  while  if  it  be  asked.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  people  themselves  ?  the  answer 
is,  that  when  any  race,  (like  most  of  the 
American  races  in  the  sixteenth  century,)  is 
in  a  dying  state,  it  hardly  needs  war  to  thin 
it  down,  and  reduce  the  remnint  to  savage- 
ry. Greater  nations  than  El  Dorado  was  even 
supposed  to  b€»  have  vanished  ere  now,  and 
'left  not  a  trace  behind ;  and  so  may  they. 
But  enough  of  this.  We  leave  the  quarrel 
to  that  honest  and  patient  warder  of  tour- 
neys, Old  Time,  who  will  surely  do  right  at 
last,  and  go  on  to  the  dog-headed  worthies, 
without  necks,  and  long  hair  hanging  down 
behind,  who,  as  a  cacique  told  Raleigh,  that 
**  they  had  of  late  years  slain  many  hundreds 
of  his  father's  people,*'  and  in  whom  even 
Humboldt  was  not  always  allowed  (he  says) 
to  disbelieve,  (so  much  for  Hume's  scoff  at 
Raleigh  as  a  liar,)  one  old  cacique  hoasting 
to  him  that  he  had  seen  them  with  his  own 
eyes.  Humboldt's  explanation  is,  that  the 
Caribs,  being  the  cleverest  and  strongest  In- 
dians, are  also  the  most  imaginative,  and 
therefore,  being  fallen  children  of  Adam,  the 
greatest  liars,  and  that  they  invented  both 
£1  Dorado  and  the  dog- heads  out  of  pure 
wickedness.  Be  it  so.  But  all  lies  crystallize 
round  some  nucleus  of  truth;  and  it  really 
seems  to  us  nothing  very  wonderful,  if  the 
story  should  be  on  the  whole  true,  and  that 
these  worthies  were  in  the  habit  of  dressing 
themselves  up,  like  foolish  savages  as  they 
were,  in  the  skins  of  the  Aguara  dog,  with 
what  not  of  stuffing,  and  tails,  and  so  forth, 
in  order  to  astonish  the  weak  minds  of  the 
Caribs,  just  as  the  Red  Indians  dress  up  in 
their  feasts  as  bears,  wolves,  and  deer,  with 
fox  tails,  false  bustles  of  bison  skin,  and  so 
forth.    There  are  plenty  of  traces  of  such 


foolish  attempts  at  playing  <'  bogy"  in  the 
history  of  savages  evjen  of  our  own  Teutonic 
forefathers ;  and  this  ve  suspect  to  be  the 
simple  explanation  of  tbe  whole  mare's  nest. 
As  for  Raleigh  being  a  fool  for  believing  it ; 
the  reasons  he  gives  for  believing  it  are  very 
rational ;  the  reasons  Hume  gives  for  calling 
him  a  fool  rest  merely  on  the  story's  being 
strange ;  on  which  grounds  one  might  disbe- 
lieve most  matters  in  heaven  and  earth,  from 
one's  own  existence  to  what  one  sees  in  every 
drop  of  water  under  the  microscope,  yea, 
to  the  growth  of  every  seed.  The  only  sound 
proof  that  dog-headed  men  are  impossible,  is 
to  be  found  in  comparative  anatomy,  a  sci- 
ence of  which  Hume  knew  no  more  than 
Raleigh,  and  which  for  one  marvel  it  has  de- 
stroyed, has  revealed  a  hundred.  We  do 
not  doubt,  that  if  Raleigh  had  seen  and  de- 
scribed a  kangaroo,  especially  its  all  but  mi- 
raculous process  of  gestation,  Hume  would 
have  called  that  a  lie  also :  but  we  will  waste 
no  more  time  in  proving  that  no  man  is  so 
credulous  as  the  unbeliever — the  man  who 
has  such  mighty  and  world-embracing  faiih 
in  himself,  that  he  makes  his  own  little  brain 
the  measure  of  the  universe.  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead. 

Ue  sails  for  Guiana.  The  details  of  his 
voyage  should  be  read  at  length.  Every- 
where they  show  the  eye  of  a  poet  as  well  as 
of  a  man  of  science.  He  sees  enough  to  ex- 
cite his  hopes  more  wildly  than  ever ;  he  goes 
hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Orinoco  in  an  open 
boat,  sufifering  every  misery  :  but  keeping  up 
the  hearts  of  his  men,  who  cry  out,  "Let  us 
go  on,  we  care  not  how  far."  He  makes 
friendship  with  the  caciques,  and  enters  into 
alliance  with  them  on  behalf  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth against  the  Spaniards.  Unable  to  pass 
the  falls  of  the  Caroli,  and  the  rainy  season 
drawing  on,  he  returns,  beloved  and  honored 
by  all  the  Indians,  boasting  that,  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  there,  no  woman  was  the 
worse  for  any  man  of  his  crew.  Altogether, 
we  know  few  episodes  of  history  so  noble, 
righteous,  and  merciful,  as  this  Guiana 
voyage.  But  he  has  not  forgotten  the  Span- 
iards. At  Trinidad  he  attacks  and  destroys 
(at  the  entreaty  of  the  oppressed  Indians) 
the  new  Town  of  San  Jos6,  takes  Berreo 
prisoner,  and  delivers  from  captivity  five 
caciques,  whom  Berreo  kept  bound  in  one 
chain,  "  basting  their  bodies  with  burning 
bacon,"  (an  old  trick  of  the  Conquis  tad  ores,) 
to  make  them  discover  their  gold.  He  tells 
them  that  he  was  '*  the  servant  of  a  queen 
who  was  the  greatest  cacique  of  the  noith, 
and  a  viigin ;  who  had  more  caciqui  under 
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her  tlian  there  were  trees  on  that  island ; 
that  she  was  an  enemy  of  the  Castellani 
(Spaniards)  in  bthalf  of  thfir  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  that  she  delivered  all  such 
nations  about  her  as  were  by  them  oppressed, 
and  having  freed  all  the  coast  of  the  northern 
world  from  their  servitude,  had  sent  me  to 
free  them  also,  and  withal  to  defend  the 
country  of  Guiana  from  their  invasion  and 
conquest."  After  which  perfectly  true  and 
rational  speech,  he  subjoins  (as  we  think 
equally  honestly  and  rationally),  **  I  showed 
them  her  Majesty's  picture,  which  they  so 
admired  and  honored,  as  it  had  been  easy 
to  have  brought  them  idolaters  thereof." 

This  is  one  of  the  stock-charges  against 
Raleigh,  at  which  all  biographers  (except 
quiet,  sensible  Oldys,  who,  dull  us  he  is,  is  far 
more  fair  and  rational  than  most  of  his  suc- 
cessors) break  into  virtuous  shrieks  of  ''flat- 
tery," •'  meanness,"  "  adulation,"  •*  courtier- 
ship,"  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Napier  must  say  a 
witty  thing  for  once,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Indians  would  have  admired  far  more  the 
picture  of  a  "  red  monkey."  Sir  Richard 
Schomburgk  (unfortunately  for  the  red  mon- 
key theory),  though  he  quite  agrees  that 
Rnleigh^s  flattery  was  very  shocung,  says, 
that  from  what  he  knows  (and  no  man  knows 
more)  of  Indian  taste,  they  would  have  far 
preferred  to  the  portrait  which  Raleigh 
showed  them  (not  Mr.  Napier's  red  monkey, 
but)  such  a  picture  as  that  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  which  Elizabeth  is  represented  in  a 
fantastic  dress.  Raleigh,  it  seems,  must  be 
made  out  a  rogue  at  all  risks,  though  by  the 
most  opposite  charges.  Mr.  Napier  ia  an- 
swered, however,  by  Sir  Richard,  and  Sir 
Richard  b  answered,  we  think,  by  the  plain 
fact  that,  of  courn,  Raleigh's  portrait  was 
exactly  such  a  one  as  Sir  Richard  says  they 
would  have  admired :  a  picture  probably  in 
a  tawdry  frame,  representing  Queen  Bess, 
just  as  queens  were  always  painted  then, 
bedizened  with  *'  browches,  pearls,  and 
owches,"  satin  and  ruff,  and  probably  with 
crown  on  head  and  sceptre  in  hand,  made  up 
as  likely  as  not  expressly  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  used.  In  the  name  of  all  sim- 
plicity and  honesty,  we  ask,  why  is  Raleigh 
to  be  accused  of  sayins^  that  the  Indians  ad- 
mired Queen  Elizabeth's  beauty^  when  he 
never  even  hints  at  it?  And  why  do  all 
commentators  deliberately  forget  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  Raleigh's  proclamation  to 
the  Indians,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  spoken  ?  The  Indians  are  being 
murdered,  ravished,  sold  for  slaves,  basted 
with  burning  fat,  and  grand  white  men  come 
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like  avenging  angels,  and  in  one  day  sweep 
their  tyrants  out  of  the  land,  restore  them  to 
liberty  and  life,  and  say  to  them,  *'  A  great 
Queen  far  across  the  seas  has  sent  us  to  do 
this.  Thousands  of  miles  away  she  has  heard 
of  your  misery,  and  taken  pity  on  you ;  and  if 
you  will  be  faithful  to  her  she  will  love  you, 
and  deal  justly  with  you,  and  protect  you 
against  these  Spaniards  who  are  devouring 
you  as  they  have  devoured  all  the  Indiana 
round  you,  and  for  a  token  of  it — a  sign  that 
we  tell  you  truth,  and  that  there  really  la 
such  a  great  Queen,  who  is  the  Indian's 
fiiend — here  is  the  picture  of  her."  What 
wonder  if  the  poor  idolatrous  creatures  had 
fallen  down  and  worshipped  the  picture  (joit 
as  millions  do  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with- 
out a  thousandth  part  as  sound  and  practical 
reason)  as  that  of  a  divine,  all-knowing,  all- 
merciful  deliverer?  As  for  its  being  the 
picture  of  a  beautiful  woman  or  not,  they 
would  never  think  of  that.  The  fair  oom- 
plezion  and  golden  hair  would  be  a  sign  to 
them  that  she  belonged  to  the  mighty  white 
people,  even  if  there  were  no  bedizenment  of 
jewels  and  crowns  over  and  above ;  and  that 
would  be  enough  for  them.  When  will  bior- , 
raphers  learn  to  do  common  justice  to  their 
fellow-men,  by  exerting  now  and  then  some 
small  amount  of  dramatic  imagination,  just 
sufficient  to  put  themselves  for  a  moment  in 
the  place  of  those  to  whom  they  write  ? 

So  ends  hb  Voyage :  in  which  he  saya, 
"  From  myself  I  have  deserved  no  thanks, 
for  I  am  returned  a  beggar  and  withered. 
But  I  might  have  bettered  my  poor  estate  if 
I  had  not  only  respected  her  Majesty's  future 
honor  and  riches.  It  became  not  the  for- 
mer fortune  in  which  I  once  lived  to  go 
journeys  of  piccory,"  (pillage;)  ''and  it  had 
sorted  ill  with  the  offices  of  honor  whicb, 
by  her  Majesty's  grace,  I  hold  this  day  m 
England,  to  run  from  cape  to  cape,  and  place 
to  place,  for  the  pillage  of  ordinary  prizes." 

So  speaks'one  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  consider  as  little  better  than  a  pirate,  and 
that,  too,  in  days  when  the  noblest  blood 
in  England  thought  no  shame  (as  indeed  it 
was  no  shame)  to  enrich  themselves  with 
Spanish  gold.  But  so  it  is  throughout  this 
man^s  life.  If  there  be  a  nobler  word  than 
usual  to  be  spoken,  or  a  more  wise  word 
either,  if  there  be  a  more  chivalrous  deed  to 
be  done,  or  a  more  prudent  deed  either,  that 
word  and  that  deed  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
Walter  Raleigh's. 

But  the  blatant  beast  has  been  busy  at 
home ;  and  in  spite  of  Chapman's  heroical 
versesy  he  meets  with  little  bot  cold  looka. 
29 
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Neyer  miDd.  If  the  world  will  not  help  to 
do  the  deed,  he  will  do  it  by  himself ;  and  no 
time  must  be  lost,  for  the  Spaniards  on  their 
part  will  lose  none.  So,  after  six  months 
the  faithful  Eeymis  sails  again,  again  helped 
by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil.  It  is  a  hard  race  for  one  private  man 
against  the  whole  power  and  wealth  of  Spain ; 
and  the  Spaniard  has  been  beforehand  with 
them,  and  re-occupied  the  country.  They 
have  fortified  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Garoli,  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  to  the  gold 
mines  ;  they  are  enslaving  the  wretched  In- 
dians, carrying  off  their  women,  intending  to 
transplant  some  tribes,  and  to  expel  others, 
and  arming  cannibal  tribes  against  the  in- 
habitants. All  is  misery  and  rapine ;  the 
scattered  remnant  comes  asking  piteously, 
why  Raleigh  does  not  come  over  to  deliver 
them  ?  Have  the  Spaniards  slain  him,  too  ? 
Key  mis  comforts  them  as  he  best  can  )  hears 
of  more  gold  mines,  and  gets  back  safe,  a  lit- 
tle to  his  own  astonishment,  for  eight-and- 
twenty  ships  of  war  have  been  sent  to  Trini- 
dad, to  guard  the  entrance  to  EI  Dorado,  not 
surely,  as  Keymis  well  says,  *'to  keep  us 
.  only  from  tobacco."  A  colony  of  five  hun- 
dred persons  is  expected  from  Spain.  The 
Spaniard  is  well  aware  of  the  richness  of  the 
prize,  says  Keymis,  who  all  through  shows 
himself  a  worthy  pupil  of  his  master.  A 
careful,  observant  man  he  seems  to  have 
been,  trained  by  that  great  example  to  over- 
look no  fact,  even  the  smallest.  He  brings 
home  lists  of  rivers,  towns,  caciques,  poison- 
herbs,  words,  what  not ;  he  has  fresh  news 
of  gold,  spleen-stones,  kidney- stones,  and 
some  fresh  specimens  :  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
he,  "  without  going  as  far  as  his  eyes  can 
warrant,  can  promise  Brazil-wood,  honey, 
cotton,  balsam um,  and  drugs  to  defray 
charges.''  He  would  fain  copy  Raleigh's 
style,  too,  and  '*  whence  his  lamp  had  oil, 
borrow  light  also,"  **  seasoning  his  unsa- 
vory speech "  with  some  of  the  **  leaven  of 
Raleigh's  discourse."  Which,  indeed,  he 
does,  even  to  little  pedantries  and  attempts  at 
classicality,  and  after  professing  that  *'  him- 
self and  the  remnant  of  his  few  years  he  hath 
bequeathed  wholly  to  Raleana,  and  his 
thoughts  live  only  in  that  action,"  he  rises 
into  something  like  grandeur  when  he  begins 
to  speak  of  that  ever-fertile  subject,  the 
Spanish  cruelties  to  the  Indians  :  **  Doth  not 
the  cry  of  the  poor  and  succorless  ascend 
unto  the  heavens  ?  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be 
gracious  to  the  work  of  his  own  hands  ?  Or 
shall  not  his  judgments  in  a  day  of  visitation 
by  tbe  ministry  of  his  chosen  senrlmt  come 


upon  these  blooJ- thirsty  butchers,  like  rain 
into  a  fleece  of  wool  ?"  Poor  Keymis  I  To 
us  he  is  by  no  means  the  least  beautiful  fig- 
ure in  this  romance ;  a  faithful,  diligent,  loving 
man,  unable,  as  the  event  proved,  to  do  great 
deeds  by  himself,  but  inspired  with  a  ^reat 
idea  by  contact  with  a  mightier  spirit,  to 
whom  he  clings  through  evil  report  and 
poverty  and  prison  and  the  scaffold,  careless 
of  self  to  the  last,  and  ends  tragically,  <^  faith- 
ful unto  death  "  in  the  most  awful  sense. 

But  here  remark  two  things:  first,  that 
Cecil  believes  in  Raleigh's  Guiana  scheme  ; 
next,  that  the  occupation  of  Orinoco  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  Raleigh  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing concealed  from  James  in  1617,  has  been, 
ever  since  1595,  matter  of  the  most  public 
notoriety. 

Raleigh  has  not  been  idle  in  the  meanwhile. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  after  all  to  take 
the  counsel  which  he  gave  in  vain  in  1588,  to 
bum  the  Spanish  fleet  in  harbor;  and  the 
heroes  are  gone  down  to  Cadiz  fight,  and  in 
one  day  of  thunder  storm  the  Sevastopol  of 
Spain.  Here,  as  usual,  we  find  Raleigh, 
though  in  an  inferior  command,  leading  tbe 
whole  by  virtue  of  superior  wisdom.  When 
the  good  Lord  Admiral  will  needs  be  cautious, 
and  land  the  soldiers  first,  it  is  Raleigh  who 
persuades  him  to  force  his  way  into  the  har- 
bor to  the  joy  of  all  captains.  When  hot- 
head Essex,  casting  his  hat  into  the  sea  for 
joy,  shouts  **  Intramos,"  and  will  in  at  once, 
Raleigh's  time  for  caution  comes,  and  he  per- 
suades them  to  wuit  till  the  next  morning, 
and  arrange  the  order  of  attack.  That, 
too,  Raleigh  has  to  do,  and  moreover,  to  lead 
it;  and  lead  it  he  does.  Under  the  forts  are 
seventeen  galleys  ;  the  channel  is  "  scoured  " 
with  cannon ;  but  on  holds  Raleigh's  War- 
spite  far  ahead  of  the  rest,  through  the 
thickest  of  the  fire,  answering  forts  and  gal- 
leys **  with  a  blow  of  the  trumpet  to  each 
piece,  disdaining  to  shoot  at  those  esteemed 
dreadful  monsters."  For  there  is  a  nobler 
enemy  ahead.  Right  in  front  lie  the  galleons ; 
and  among  them  the  Philip  and  the  Andrew; 
two  who  boarded  the  Revenge.  This  day 
there  shall  be  a  reckoning  for  the  blood  of 
his  old  friend ;  he  is  "  resolved  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  Revenge,  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
vile's  fatal  ship,  or  second  her  with  his  own 
hfe;"  and  well  he  keeps  his  vow.  Three 
hours  pass  of  desperate  valor,  during  which, 
so  narrow  is  the  passage,  only  seven  English 
ships,  thrusting  past  each  other,  all  but 
quarrelling  in  their  noble  rivalry,  engage  the 
whole  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-seven  sail,  and 
destroy  it  utteriy.    The  Philip  and  Thomas 
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bum  themselves  despairing.  The.  English 
boats  save  the  Andrew  and  Matthew.  One 
passes  over  the  hideous  record.  "  If  any 
man/'  says  Raleigh,  "had  a  desire  to  see 
hell  itself,  it  was  there  most  lively  figured." 
Keymis's  prayer  is  answered  in  part,  even 
while  he  writes  it ;  and  the  cry  of  the  Indians 
has  not  ascended  in  vain  before  the  throne  of 
God! 

The  soldiers  are  landed ;  the  city  stormed  and 
sacked,  not  without  mercies  and  courtesies, 
though,  to  women  and  unarmed  folk,  which 
win  the  hearts  of  the  vanquished,  and  live  till 
this  day  in  well-known  ballads.  The  Flemings 
begin  a  ''  merciless  slaughter.*'  Raleigh  and 
the  Lord  Adoural  beat  them  off.  Raleigh  is 
carried  on  shore  for  an  hour  with  a  sphnter 
wound  in  the  leg,  which  lames  him  for  life : 
but  returns  on  board  in  an  hour  in  agony ;  for 
there  is  no  admiral  left  to  order  the  fleet,  and 
all  are  run  headlong  to  the  sack.  In  vain  he 
attempts  to  get  together  sailors  the  following 
morning,  and  attack  the  Indian  fleet  in  Porto 
Real  Roads;  within  twenty-four  hours  it  is 
burnt  by  the  Spaniards  themselves ;  and  all 
Raleigh  wins  is  no  booty,  a  lame  leg,  and  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  real  author  of  a 
victory  even  more  glorious  than  that  of  1588. 
So  he  returns,  having  written  to  Cecil  the 
highest  praises  of  Essex,  whom  he  treats  with 
all  courtesy  and  fairness ;  which  those  who 
will  may  call  cunning:  we  have  as  good  a 
light  to  say  that  he  was  returning  good  for 
evil.  There  were  noble  qualities  in  Essex. 
All  the  world  gave  him  credit  for  them,  and 
far  more  than  he  deserved ;  why  should  not 
Raleigh  have  been  just  to  him,  even  have  con- 
ceived, like  the  rest  of  the  world,  high  hopes 
of  him,  till  he  himself  destroyed  these  hopes? 
For  now  storms  are  rising  fast.  On  their  re- 
turn Cecil  is  in  power.  He  has  been  made 
SecreUiry  of  State  instead  of  Bodley,  Essex's 
pet,  and  the  spoilt  child  begins  to  sulk.  On 
which  matter,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Tytler 
and  others  talk  much  unwisdom,  about  Essex's 
being  too  "  open  and  generous,  &c„  for  a 
courtier,"  and  ''  presuming  on  his  mistress' 
passion  for  him ;"  and  represent  Elizabeth  as 
dcbiriiig  to  be  thought  beautiful,  and  '*  affect- 
ing at  sixty  the  sighs,  loves,  tears,  and  tastes 
of  a  girl  of  sixteen." — and  so  forth.  It  is 
really  time  to  get  rid  of  some  of  this  fulsome 
talk,  culled  from  such  triflers  as  Osborne,  if 
not  from  the  darker  and  fouler  sources  of 
Parsons  and  the  Jesuit  i>landerers,  which  we 
meet  with  a  flat  denial.  There  is  simply  no 
proof.  She  in  love  with  Essex  or  Cecil  ? 
Yes,  as  a  mother  with  a  son.  Were  they  not 
the  children  of  her  dearest  and  most  faithful 


servants,  men  who  had  lived  heroic  lives  for 
her  sake  ?  What  wonder  if  she  fancied  that 
she  saw  the  fathers  in  the  sons  ?  They  had 
been  trained  under  her  eye.  What  wonder  if 
she  fancied  that  they  could  work  as  their 
fathers  worked  before  them  ?  And  what 
shame  if  her  childless  heart  yearned  over  them 
with  unspeakable  affection,  and  longed  in  her 
old  age  to  lay  her  hands  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  two  young  men.  and  say  to  England, 
'*  Behold  the  children  which  God,  and  not  t&e 
flesh,  has  given  me"  ?  Most  strange  it  is,  too, 
that  women,  who  ought  at  least  to  know  a 
woman's  heart,  have  been  especially  forward 
in  publishing  these  stupid  scandals,  and  sal- 
lying their  pages  by  retailing  prurient  slander 
against  such  a  one  as  Queen  Elizabeth. 

But  to  return.  Raleigh  attaches  himself  to 
Cecil ;  and  he  has  good  reason.  Cecil  is  the 
cleverest  man  in  England,  saving  himself.  He 
has  trusted  and  helped  him,  too,  in  two  Guiana 
voyages ;  so  the  connection  is  one  of  gratis 
tude  as  well  as  prudence.  We  know  not 
whether  he  helped  him  in  the  third  Guiana 
voyage  in  the  same  year,  under  Captain 
Berry,  (a  north  Devon  man,  from  Grenvile's 
country,)  who  found  a  mighty  folk,  who  were 
*^  something  pleasant,  having  drunk  much 
that  day,"  and  carried  bows  with  golden 
handles  ;  but  failed  in  finding  the  Lake  Pari- 
ma,  and  so  came  home. 

Raleigh's  first  use  of  his  friendship  with 
Cecil,  is  to  reconcile  him,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world,  with  Essex,  alleging  how  much 
good  may  grow  by  it ;  for  now  '*  the  Queen's 
continual  unquietness  will  grow  to  content- 
ment." That,  too,  those  who  will  may  call 
policy.  We  have  as  good  a  right  to  call  it 
the  act  of  a  wise  and  faithful  subject,  and  to 
say,  **  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God."  He 
has  his  reward  for  it,  in  full  restoration  to 
the  Queen's  favor ;  he  deserves  it.  He  proves 
himself  once  more  worthy  of  power,  and  'it 
is  given  to  him.  Then  there  is  to  be  a  sec- 
ond great  expedition ;  but  this  time  its  aim 
is  the  Azores.  Philip,  only  maddened  by  the 
loss  at  Cadiz,  is  preparing  a  third  armament 
for  the  invasion  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
it  is  said  to  lie  at  the  islands  to  protect  the 
Indian  fleet.  Raleigh  has  the  victualling  of 
the  land-forces,  and  like  everything  else  he 
takes  in  hand,  ''  it  is  very  well  done."  Lord 
Howard  declines  the  chief  command,  and  it 
is  given  to  Essex.  Raleigh  is  to  be  rear 
Admiral. 

By  the  time  they  reach  the  Azores,  Essex 
has  got  up  a  foolish  quarrel  against  Raleigh 
for  disrespect  m  having  8tai4  Miind  io  bring 
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up  some  stragglers.  Bat  when  no  armada  is  to 
be  found  at  the  Azores,  Essex  has  after  all 
to  ask  ttaleigh  what  he  shall  do  next.  Con- 
quer the  Azores,  says  Raleigh,  and  the  thing 
is  agreed  on.  Raleigh  and  Essex  are  to  at- 
tack Fajal.  Essex  sails  away  before  Raleigh 
has  watered.  Raleigh  follows  as  fast  as  he 
can,  and  at  Fayal  finds  no  Essex.  He  must 
water  there,  then  and  at  once.  His  own  vet- 
erans want  him  to  attack  forthwith,  for  the 
Spaniards  are  fortifying  fast ;  but  he  will 
wait  for  Essex.  Still  no  Essex  comes.  Ra- 
leigh attempts  to  water,  is  defied,  finds  him- 
self "  in  for  it;"  and  takes  the  island  out  of 
hand  in  the  most  masterly  fashion,  to  the 
infuriation  of  Essex.  Good  Lord  Howard 
patches  up  the  matter,  and  the  hot-headed 
coxcomb  is  once  more  pacified.  They  go  on 
to  Graciosa,  where  Essex's  weakness  of  will 
again  comes  out,  and  he  does  not  take  the 
island.  Three  rich  Caracks,  however,  are 
picked  up.  "  Though  we  shall  be  little  the 
oetter  for  them,"  says  Raleigh  privately  to 
Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  his  faithful  captain,  '*  yet 
I  am  heartily  glad  for  our  General's  sake ; 
because  they  will  in  great  measure  give  con- 
tent to  her  Majesty,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
repining  against  this  poor  Lord  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  voyage.' 

Raleigh  begins  to  see  that  Essex  is  only  to 
be  pitied  that  the  voyage  is  not  over  likely  to 
end  well ;  but  he  takes  it,  in  spite  of  ill-usage, 
as  a  kind-hearted  man  should.  Again  Essex 
makes  a  fool  of  himself.  They  are  to  steer 
one  way  in  order  to  interrupt  the  Plate-fleet. 
Essex  having  agreed  to  the  coarse  pointed 
out,  alters  his  course  on  a  fancy ;  then  alters 
it  a  second  time,  though  the  hapless  Monson, 
with  the  whole  Plate-fleet  in  sight,  is  hanging 
out  lights,  firing  guns,  and  shrieking  vainly 
for  the  General,  who  is  gone  on  a  new  course, 
in  which  he  might  have  caught  the  fleet  after 
all,  in  spite  of  his  two  mistakes,  but  that  he 
chooses  to  go  a  round-about  waj  instead  of 
a  short  one ;  and  away  goes  the  whole  fleet 
safe,  save  one  Carack,  which  runs  itself  on 
shore  and  burns,  and  the  game  is  played  out, 
and  lost. 

All  want  Essex  to  go  home  as  the  season 
is  getting  late  :  but  the  wilful  and  weak  man 
wm  linger  still,  and  while  he  is  hovering  to 
the  south,  Philip's  armament  has  sailed  from 
the  Groyne,  on  the  undefended  shores  of  Eng- 
land, and  only  God's  hand  saves  us  from  the 
effects  of  Essex's  folly.  A  third  time  the 
armadas  of  Spain  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
avenging  tempests,  and  Essex  returns  to  dis- 
grace, having  proved  himself  at  once  intem- 
perate and  inoi^ble.    Even  in  coming  home 


there  is  confusion,  and  Essex  is  all  bnt  lost  on 
the  Bishop  and  Clerks,  by  Scilly,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  Raleigh's  sailing  master  *'  Old 
Broadbent,"  who  is  so  exasperated  at  the  gen- 
eral stupidity  that  he  wants  Raleigh  to  leave 
Essex  and  his  squadron  to  get  out  of  their 
own  scrape  as  they  can. 

Essex  goes  off  to  salt  at  Wanstead ;  bat 
Vere  excuses  him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  comes 
back,  and  will  needs  fight  good  Lord  Howard 
for  being  made  Earl  of  Nottingham  for  his 
services  against  the  Armada,  and  at  Cadiz. 
Baulked  of  this,  he  begins  laying  the  blame 
of  the  failure  at  the  Azores  on  Raleigh.  Let 
the  spoilt  naughty  boy  take  care ;  even  that 
*'  admirable  temper"  for  which  Raleigh  is 
famed,  may  be  worn  out  at  last. 

These  years  are  Raleigh's  noon — stormy 
enough  at  best,  yet  brilliant.  There  is  a  pomp 
about  him,  outward  and  inward,  which  is  ter- 
rible to  others,  dangerous  to  himself.  One 
has  gorgeous  glimpses  of  that  grand  Durham 
House  of  his,  with  its  carvings  and  its  antique 
marbles,  armorial  escutcheons,  *'  beds  with 
green  silk  hangings  and  legs  like  dolphins, 
overlaid  with  gold;"  and  the  man  himself, 
tall,  beautiful  and  graceful,  perfect  alike  In 
body  and  in  mind,walking  to  and  fro,  his  beau- 
tiful wife  upon  his  arm,  his  noble  boy  beside 
his  knee,  in  his  **  white  satin  doublet  embroi- 
dered with  pearls,  and  a  great  chain  of  pearls 
about  his  neck,"  lording  it  among  the  lords 
with  '*  an  awfulness  and  ascendency  above 
other  mortals,"  for  which  men  say  that  **  his 
nseve  is,  that  he  is  damnable  proud  ;"  And  no 
wonder.  The  reduced  squire's  younger  son 
has  gone  forth  to  conquer  the  world  ;  and  he 
fancies,  poor  fool,  that  he  has  conquered  it, 
just  as  it  really  has  conquered  him ;  and  he 
will  stand  now  on  his  blood  and  his  pedigree, 
(no  bad  one  either,)  and  all  the  more  stifi^y 
because  puppies  like  Lord  Oxford,  who  in- 
stead of  making  their  fortunes  have  squander- 
ed them,  call  him  '*  jack  and  upstart,"  and 
make  impertinent  faces  while  the  Queen  is 
playing  the  virginals,  about  '*how  when  jacks 

fo  up,  heads  go  down."  Proud  ?  No  won- 
er  if  the  man  be  proud.  '*  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon,  which  I  have  built  ?"  And  yet  all 
the  while  he  has  the  most  affecting  conscious- 
ness that  all  this  is  not  God's  will,  but  the 
will  of  the  flesh  ;  that  the  house  of  fame  is 
not  the  house  of  God ;  that  its  floor  is  not 
the  rock  of  ages,  but  the  sea  of  glass  min- 
gled with  fire,  which  may  crack  beneath  him 
any  moment,  and  let  the  neiher  flame  burst 
up.  He  knows  that  he  is  living  in  a  splen- 
did lie  ;  that  he  is  not  what  God  meant  him 
to  be.   He  longs  to  flee  away  and  be  at  peace. 


It  is  to  tfaia  period,  not  to  h\t  death  hour,  I 
that  "  The  Lie"  belongs  ;*  saddest  of  poems, 
with  its  melodious  contempt  and  life-weari-  | 
Dew.  All  is  a  lie — court,  cDurch,  statesmen, 
oourtien,  wit  and  science,  town  and  oounlr;, 
all  are  sharna ;  the  days  are  evil ;  the  canker 
is  at  the  root  of  all  things ;  the  old  heroes 
are  dying  one  by  one ;  the  Elizabethan  age  is 
rotting  down,  as  all  human  things  do,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  to  bewail  with  Sp>-nser 
"  The  Ruins  of  Time  ;"  the  gloir  and  virtue 
which  have  been — the  greater  glory  and  vir- 
tue which  might  be  even  now,  if  men  would 
but  arise  and  repent,  and  work  righteousness, 
as  their  fathers  did  before  them.  But  no. 
Even  to  such  a  world  as  this  he  will  cling, 
and  flaunt  it  about  as  captain  of  the  guard 
in  the  Queen's  progreasea  and  masquea  and 
pageants,  with  sword-belt  studded  with  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  or  at  tournaments,  in  ar- 
mor of  solid  silver,  and  a  gallant  train  with 
orange-tAwny  feathers,  provoking  poppy 
Elssex  to  bring  in  a  far  larger  train  in  the  same 
colon,  and  swallow  up  Raleigh's  pomp  in  his 
own,  80  achieving  that  famous  "  feather- 
triumph"  by  which  he  gaina  little  but  bad 
blood  and  a  good  jest.  For  Essex  is  no  bet- 
ter lilter  than  he  is  general ;  and  having  "  run 
very  ill"  in  bis  orange-tawny,  comes  next 
day  in  green,  and  runs  still  worse,  and  yet  ia 
seen  to  be  the  eame  cavalier ;  whereon  a 
spectator  shrewdly  observes,  that  he  changed 
his  colors  "  that  it  may  be  reported  that 
there  was  one  in  green  who  ran  worse  than 
he  in  orange -tawny."  But  enough  of  these 
toys,  while  Qod's  hand-writing  is  upon  the 
wait  above  all  heads. 

Raleigh  knows  that  the  hand-writing  is 
there.  The  spirit  which  drove  him  forth  to 
Virginia  and  Ouiana  is  fallen  asleep  -.  but  he 
longs  for  Sherborne  and  quiet  country  life, 
ana  escapes  thither  during  Essex's  imprison- 
ment, taking  Cecil's  son  wiih  him,  and  writes 
as  only  he  can  write,  about  the  shepherd's 
peaceful  joys,  oontraated  with  "  courts"  and 
"  masques'  and  "  proud  towers." — 


Unles 
The  fond  credulity 
Of  silly  liah,  that  worldling  who  •till  look 
Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  tbe  book ; 
Nor  envy,  unlesa  amonv 
The  birds,  for  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 
"Go!  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
For  pearls  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek. 
We  all  pearli  scorn, 
Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
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Congeals  upon  sooie  little  spire  of  grass. 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  downasihey  pass. 
And  (told  ne'er  here  appears 
Save  what  the  yeilow  Ceres  bears." 

Tragic  enough  are  the  after  scenes  of 
Raleigh's  life ;  but  most  tragic  of  all  are  these 
scenea  of  rain-glory,  in  which  ho  sees  the 
better  part,  and  yet  chooses  the  worse,  and 
poors  out  bis  self' discontent  in  song  which 
proTes  the  fount  of  delicacy  and  beauty 
which  lies  pure  and  bright  beneath  the  gaudy 
artificial  crust.  What  might  not  this  man 
have  been  I  And  he  knows  that  too.  The 
steady  rooms  of  Durham  House  pall  on  him, 
and  be  delights  to  hide  up  in  his  little  stud^ 
aoiong  his  books  and  his  chemical  experi- 
ments, and  smoke  his  silver  pipe,  and  look 
out  on  tbe  clear  Thames  and  the  green  Sur- 
rey hills,  and  dream  about  Ouiana  and  the  * 
Tropics ;  or  to  ait  in  tbe  society  of  antiqua- 
ries with  Selden  and  Cotton,  Camden  and 
Stow;  or  in  his  own  Uarmaid  club,  with  Ben 
Jonson,  Fletcher,  Beaumont,  and  at  last  with 
Shakspeare's  self,  to  bear  and  utter 

"  Words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 
Ah  <r  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  pot  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest.''* 

Anything  to  foi|^t  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall,  which  will  not  be  forgotten. 

But  he  will  do  all  the  good  which  he  can 
meatiwhile,  nevertheless.  He  will  serve  God 
and  mammon.  So  complete  a  man  will  tiire- 
)y  be  able  to  do  both.  Unfortunately  the 
thing  ia  impossible,  as  ha  discovers  too  late; 
but  he  oerttunly  goes  as  near  suocess  in  the 
attempt  as  ever  man  did.  Everrwhere  we 
End  him  doing  justly,  and  loving  mercy. 
Wherever  this  man  steps  he  leaves  his  foot 
print  ineffaceably  in  deeds  of  benevolence. 
For  one  year  only,  it  seems,  he  is  governor 
of  Jersey:  yet  to  this  day,  it  is  said,  the 
islanders  honor  his  name,  only  second  to 
tliat  of  Bake  RoUo,  as  thnr  great  benefactor, 
the  founder  of  their  Newfoundland  trade.  In 
tbe  west  country  he  is  "  aa  a  king,"  **  witb 
ear*  and  mouth  always  open  to  hear  and  de- 
liver  their  grievances,  feet  and  hands  ready 
to  go  and  work  their  redress."  Ths  tin  mer- 
chants have  become  usurers  "  of  &fty  in  th« 
hundred."  Raleigb  works  till  he  has  pnt^ 
down  their  "  abominable  and  cut-throat  deal- 
ing." Ibere  is  a  burdensome  west-conntij 
tax  on  cnrihg  Gsh ;  Raleigh  works  till  it  w 
revoked.    In  parliimant  he  is  busy  with  Ub- 
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eral  measures,  al  ^ajs  before  his  generation. 
He  puts  down  a  foolish  act  for  compulsory 
sowing  of  hemp,  in  a  speech  on  the  freedom 
of  labor  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  argues  against  raising  the  subsidy  from 
the  three  pound  men — '*  Call  you  this,  Mr. 
Francis  Bacon,  '  par  jugum*  when  a  poor 
man  pays  as  much  as  a  rich  V*  He  is  equal- 
ly rational  and  spirited  against  the  exporta- 
tion of  ordnance  to  the  enemy ;  and  when 
the  question  of  abolishing  monopolies  is  moot- 
ed he  has  hb  wise  word.  He  too  is  a  mo- 
nopolist of  tin,  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
naries. But  he  has  so  wrought  as  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil ;  for  before  the  granting  of 
his  patent,  let  the  price  of  tin  be  never  ao 
high,  the  poor  worKroan  never  had  but  two 

^  shillings  a  week ;  yet  now,  so  has  he  extend- 
ed and  organised  the  tin-works,  that  any 
man  who  will  can  find  work,  be  tin  at  what 
price  soever,  have  four  shillings  a  week  truly 
paid '*  Yet  if  all  others  may  be  re- 
pealed, I  will  give  my  consent  as  freely  to  the 
canceling  of  thujas  any  member  of  this  house." 

-  Most  of  the  monopolies  were  repealed : 
but  wo  do  not  find  that  Raleigh's  was  among 
them.  Why  should  it  be  if  its  issue  was 
more  tin,  and  full  work,  and  double  wages  ? 
In  all  things  this  man-approves  himself  faith- 
ful in  his  generation.  His  sins  are  not  against 
man,  but  against  God ;  such  as  the  world 
thinks  no  sins ;  and  hates  them,  not  from 
morality,  but  from  envy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  evil  which,  so  Spen- 
cer had  prophesied,  only  waited  B^leigh's 
death,  breaks  out  iu  his  absence,  and  Ireland 
18  all  aflame  with  Tyrone's  rebellion.  Ra- 
leigh is  sent  for.  He  will  not  accept  the  post 
of  Lord  Deputy,  and  go  to  put  it  down.  Per- 
haps he  does  not  expect  fair  play  as  long  as 
Essex  is  at  home.  Perhaps  he  knows  too 
much  of  the  common  weal,  or  rather  com- 
mon woe,  and  thinks  that  what  is  crooked 
cannot  be  made  straight.  Perhaps  he  is 
afraid  to  lose  by  absence  his  ground  at  court. 
Would  that  he  had  gone,  for  Ireland's  sake 
and  his  own.  However,  it  must  not  be.  Or- 
mond  is  recalled,  and  Knolles  shall  be  sent ; 
but  Essex  will  have  none  but  Sir  George  Ca- 
rew;  whom,  Naunton  says,  he  hates,  and 
wishes  to  oust  from  court.  He  and  Elizabeth 
argue  it  out.  He  turns  his  back  on  her,  and 
she  gives  him  (or  does  not  give  him,  for  one 
has  found  so  many  of  these  racy  anecdotes 
▼anish  on  inspection  into  simple  wind,  that 
one  believes  none  of  them)  a  box  on  the  ear ; 
which  if  she  did,  she  did  the  most  wise,  just, 
and  practical  thing  which  shp  could  do  with 
auch  a  puppy.    He  clasps  hu  hand  (or  does 


not)  to  his  sword — "He  would  not  have  ta- 
ken it  from  Henry  the  VIII.,"  and  is  turned 
out  forthwith.  In  vain  Egerton,  the  lord 
keeper,  tries  to  bring  him  to  reason.  He 
storms  insanely.  Every  one  on  earth  is  wrong 
but  he ;  every  one  is  conspiring  against  him ; 
he  talks  of  "  Solomon's  fool"  too.  Had  he 
read  the  Proverbs  a  little  more  closely,  he 
might  have  left  the  said  fool  alone,  as  being  a 
too  punfully  exact  likeness  of  himself.  It 
ends  by  his  being  worsted,  and  Raleigh  rising 
higher  than  ever.  We  never  could  see  why 
Raleigh  should  be  represented  as  henceforth 
becoming  Essex's  "avowed  enemy,"  save  on 
the  ground  that  all  good  men  are  and  ought 
to  be  the  enemies  of  bad  men,  when  they  see 
them  about  to  do  harm,  and  to  ruin  the 
country.  Essex  is  one  of  the  many  persons 
upon  whom  this  age  has  lavished  a  quantity  of 
maudlin  sentimentality,  which  suits  oddly 
enough  with  its  professions  of  impartiality. 
But  there  is  an  impartiality  which  ends  in  utter 
injustice,  which  by  saying  carelessly  to  every 
quarrel,  "  Both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong, 
leaves  only  the  impression  that  all  men  are 
wrong,  and  ends  by  being  unjust  to  every 
one.  So  has  Elizabeth  and  Essex's  quarrel 
been  treated.  There  was  some  evil  in  Es- 
sex; therefore  Elizabeth  was  a  fool  for  liking 
him.  There  was  some  good  in  Essex ;  there- 
fore Elizabeth  was  cruel  in  punishing  him. 
This  is  the  sort  of  slipshod  dilemma  by  which 
Elisabeth  is  proved  to  be  wrong,  even  while 
Essex  is  confessed  to  be  wrong  too;  while 
the  patent  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  Eliza- 
beth bore  with  him  as  long  as  she  could,  and 
a  great  deal  longer  than  any  one  else  could. 
Why  Raleigh  should  be  accused  of  helping 
to  send  Essex  into  Ireland,  we  do  not  know. 
Camden  confesses  (at  the  same  time  that  he 
gives  a  hint  of  the  kind)  that  Elssex  would  let 
no  one  go  but  himself.  And  if  this  was  his 
humor,  one  can  hardly  wonder  at  Cecil  and 
Raleigh,  as  well  as  Elizabeth,  bidding  the 
man  beffone  and  try  his  hand  at  government, 
and  be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  his  own  devices. 
He  goes;  does  nothing;  or  rather  worse 
than  nothing ;  for  in  addition  to  the  notorious 
ill-management  of  the  whole  matter,  we  may 
fairly  say  that  he  killed  Elizabeth.  She  never 
held  up  her  head  again  after  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion. Elizabeth  still  clings  to  him,  changing 
her  mind  about  him  every  hour,  and  at  last 
writes  him  such  a  letter  as  he  deserves.  He 
has  had  power,  money,  men,  such  as  no  one 
ever  had  before,  why  has  he  done  nothing 
but  bring  England  to  shame?  He  comes 
home  frantically  (the  story  of  his  bursting 
into  the  dressing  room  rests  on  no  good  au- 
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thority)  with  a  party  of  friends  at  his  heels, 
leaving  Ireland  to  take  care  of  itself.  What- 
ever entertainment  he  met  with  from  the  fond 
old  woman,  he  met  with  the  coldness  which 
he  deserved  from  Raleigh  and  Cecil.  Who 
can  wonder  ?  What  had  he  done  to  deserve 
aught  else  ?  But  he  all  but  conquers ;  and 
Raleigh  takes  to  his  bed  in  consequence,  sick 
of  the  whole  matter ;  as  one  would  have  been 
inclined  to  do  oneself.  He  is  examined  nnd 
arraigned ;  writes  a  maudlin  letter  to  Eliza- 
beth, of  which  Mr.  Ty  tier  says,  that  it  ^'  says 
little  for  the  heart  which  could  resist  it  ;*' 
another  instance  of  the  strange  self-contra- 
dictions into  which  his  brains  will  run.  In 
one  page,  forsooth,  Elizabeth  is  a  fool  for  lis- 
tening to  these  pathetical  "  love  letters  ;'**  in 
the  next  page  she  is  hard-hearted  foi^  not  li&- 
tening  to  them.  Poor  thing !  Do  what  she 
would  she  found  it  hard  enough  to  please  all 
parties  while  alive ;  must  she  be  condemned 
over  and  above  in  cBtemum  to  be  wrong  what- 
soever she  does  ?  Why  is  she  not  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  plain,  straightforward  in- 
terpretation which  would  be  allowed  lo  any 
other  human  being,  namely,  that  she  approved 
of  such  fine  talk,  as  long  as  it  was  proved  to 
be  sincere  by  fine  deeds  ;  but  that  when  these 
were  wanting,  the  fine  talk  became  hollow, 
fulsome,  a  fresh  cause  of  anger  and  disgust  ? 
Yet  still  she  weeps  over  him  when  he  falls 
sick,  as  any  mother  would ;  and  would  visit 
him  if  she  could  with  honor.  But  a  "  ma- 
lignant influence  counteracts  every  disposition 
to  relent."  No  doubt,  a  man's  own  folly, 
passion,  and  insolence,  has  generally  a  very 
malignant  influence  on  his  fortunes,  and  he 
ma}''  consider  himself  a  very  happy  man  if  all 
that  befalls  to  him  thereby  is  what  befell  Es- 
sex, deprivation  of  his  offices,  and  imprison- 
ment in  his  own  house.  He  is  forgiven  afier 
all ;  but  the  spoilt  child  refuses  his  bread  and 
butter  without  sugar.  What  is  the  pardon 
to  him  without  a  renewal  of  his  license  of 
sweet  wines  ?  Because  he  is  not  to  have  that, 
the  Queen's  "  conditions  are  as  crooked  as 
her  carcase."  Flesh  and  blood  can  stand  no 
more,  and  ought  to  stand  no  more.  After 
all  that  Elizabeth  has  been  to  him,  that  speech 
is  the  speech  of  a  brutal  and  ungrateful  na- 
ture. And  such  he  shows  himself  to  be  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  What  if  the  patent  for 
sweet  wines  is  refused  him  ?  Such  gifts  were 
meant  as  the  reward  of  merit ;  and  what  merit 
has  he  to  show  ?  He  never  thinks  of  that. 
Blind  with  fury  he  begins  to  intrigue  with 
James,  and  slanders  to  him,  under  color  of 
helping  his  succession,  all  whom  he  fancies 
opposed  to  him.    What  is  worse,  he  intrigues 


with  l^i'O"®  about  bringing  over  an  army  of 
Irish  Papists  to  help  him  against  the  Queen, 
and  this  at  the  very  time  tiiat  his  sole  claim 
to  popularity  rests  on  his  being  the  leader  of 
the  Puritans.  A  man  must  have  been  very 
far  gone,  either  in  baseness,  or  blind  fury, 
who  represents  Raleigh  to  James  as  danger* 
ous  to  the  eommonweal,  on  account  of  his 
great  power  in  the  west  of  England  and  Jer« 
sey,  "  places  fit  for  the  Spaniard  to  land  in.*' 
Cobham,  as  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports,  is 
included  in  his  slander ;  and  both  he  and  Ra- 
leigh will  hear  of  it  agrain. 

Some  make  much  of  a  letter,  supposed  to 
be  written  about  this  time  by  Raleigh  to  Ce- 
cil, bidding  Cecil  keep  down  Esbcx,  even 
crush  him,  now  that  he  is  once  down.  We 
do  not  happen  to  think  the  letter  to  be  Ra- 
leigh's. His  initials  are  subscribed  to  it;  but 
not  his  name ;  and  the  style  is  not  like  his. 
But  as  for  seeing  "  unforgivcness  and  revenge 
in  it,**  whose  soever  it  may  be,  we  hold  and 
say  there  is  not  a  word  which  can  bear  such  a 
construction.  It  is  a  dark  letter :  but  about 
a  dark  matter,  and  a  dark  man.  It  is  a  worldly 
and  expediential  letter,  appealing  to  low  mo- 
tives in  Cecil,  though  for  a  right  end ;  such  a 
letter,  in  short,  as  statesmen  are  wont  to  write 
now-a-days.  If  Raleigh  wrote  it,  God  pun- 
ished him  for  doing  so  speedily  enough.  He 
does  not  punish  statesmen  now-a-days  for 
such  letters ;  perhaps  because  He  does  not 
love  them  as  well  as  Raleigh.  But  as  for  the 
letter  itself.  Essex  is  called  a  "  tyrant,"  be- 
cause he  had  shown  himself  one.  The  Queen 
is  to  "  hold  Bothwell,"  because  "  while  she 
hath  him,  he  will  even  be  the  canker  of  her 
estate  and  safety,"  and  the  writer  has  *'  seen 
the  last  of  her  good  days,  and  of  ours,  after 
his  liberty."  On  which  accounts,  Cecil  is  not 
to  be  deterred  from  doing  what  is  right  and 
necessary  *'by  any  fear  of  after-revenges," 
and  "conjectures  from  causes  remote,"  as 
many  a  stronger  instance  (given)  will  prove, 
but  *'  look  to  the  present,"  and  so  "  do  wise- 
ly." There  is  no  real  cause  for  Cec'd's  fear. 
If  the  man  who  has  now  lost  a  power  which 
he  ought  never  to  have  had,  be  now  kept 
down,  neither  he  nor  his  son  will  ever  be  able 
to  harm  the  man  who  has  kept  him  at  his 
just  level.  What  "revenue,  selfishness,  and 
craft,"  there  can  be  in  all  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
see,  as  difficolt  as  to  see  why  Essex  is  to  be 
talked  of  as  ''  unfortunate,"  and  the  blame  of 
hb  frightful  end  thrown  on  every  one  but 
himself:  or  why  Mr.  Ty  tier  finds  it  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  his  *'  well-known  story  fur- 
ther," after  having  proved  Raleigh  to  be  all 
on  a  sudden  tacned  into  a  fiend :  unless,  in- 
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deed,  it  was  iDconvenient  to  bring  before  the 
reader's  mind  the  curious  and  now  forffotten 
fact,  that  Essex's  end  was  brought  on  by  his 
having  chosen  one  Sunday  morning  for  break- 
ing out  into  open  rebellion,  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  the  city  of  London  and  the  Queen's 
person,  and  compelling  her  to  make  him  lord 
and  master  of  the  British  i^les;  m  which  at- 
tempt he  and  his  fought  with  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  till  artillery  had  to  be 
brought  up,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  Such 
little  escapades  may  be  pardonable  enough  in 
"noble  and  unfortunate''  earls:  but  our  read- 
ers will  perhaps  agree  that  if  they  chose  to 
try  a  similar  experiment,  they  could  not  com- 
plain if  they  found  themselves  shortly  after 
m  company  with  Mr.  Mitchell  at  Spike  Island, 
or  Mr.  Oxford  in  Bedlam.  But  those  were 
days  in  which  such  Sabbath  amusements  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
powerful  personages  of  the  realm  could  not 
be  passed  over  so  lightly,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  severe  loss  of  life ;  and  as 
there  existed  in  England  certain  statutes  con- 
cerning rebellion  and  high  treason,  which 
must  needs  have  been  framed  for  some  pur- 
pose or  other,  the  authorities  of  England  may 
be  excused  for  fancying  that  they  bore  some 
reference  to  such  acts  as  that  which  the  noble 
and  unfortunate  earl  had  just  committed,  as 
wantonly,  selfishly,  and  needlessly,  it  seems 
to  us,  as  ever  did  man  on  earth. 

We  may  seem  to  jest  too  much  upon  so 
solemn  a  matter  as  the  life  of  a  human  being: 
but  if  we  are  not  to  touch  the  popular  talk 
about  Essex  in  this  tone,  we  can  only  touch 
it  in  a  far  sterner  one ;  and  if  ridicule  is  for- 
bidden, express  disgust  instead. 

We-  have  entered  into  this  matter  of  Essex 
somewhat  at  length,  because  on  it  is  founded 
one  of  the  mean  slanders  from  which  Raltfigh 
never  completely  recovered.  The  very  mob 
who,  after  Raleigh's  death,  made  him  a  pro- 
testant  martyr,  (as,  indeed,  he  was,)  soon 
looked  upon  Essex  in  the  same  light,  hated 
Raleigh  as  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  glutting  his  eyes  with  Essex's 
misery,  puffincr  tobacco  out  of  a  window,  and 
what  not, — all  mere  inventions,  as  Raleigh 
declared  upon  the  scaffold.    He  was  there  in 

iis  office,  as  captain  of  the  guard,  and  could 
o  no  less  than  be  there.  Essex,  it  is  said, 
asked  for  Raleigh  just  before  he  died :  but 
Raleigh  had  withdrawn,  the  mob  murmuring. 
What  had  Essex  to  say  to  him  ?  Was  it, 
asks  Oldys,  shrewdly  enough,  to  ask  him  par- 
don for  the  wicked  slanders  which  he  had 
been  pouring  into  James's  credulous  and  cow- 
ardly ears?    We  will  hope  so,  and  leave 


poor  Essex  to  God,  and  the  mercy  of  God, 
asserting  once  more,  that  no  man  ever  brought 
ruin  and  death  more  thoroughly  on  himself 
by  his  own  act,  needing  no  imaginary  help 
downwards  from  Raleigh,  Cecil,  or  other  hu- 
man being. 

And  now  begins  the  fourth  act  of  this 
strange  tragedy.  Queen  Elizabeth  dies,  and 
dies  of  grief.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  at- 
tribute to  her,  we  know  not  what,  remorse 
for  Essex's  death ;  and  the  foolish  and  false 
tale  about  Lady  Nottingham  and  the  ring  has 
been  accepted  as  history.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  she  never  really  held  up  her  head 
after  Burleigh's  death.  She  could  not  speak 
of  him  without  tears ;  forbade  his  name  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Council.  No  wonder; 
never  had  mistress  a  better  servant.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  have  these  two  noble 
souls  loved  each  other,  trusted  each  other, 
worked  with  each  other ;  and  God's  blessing 
has  been  on  their  deeds ;  and  now  the  faith- 
ful God-fearing  man  has  gone  to  his  reward ; 
and  she  is  growing  old»  and  knows  that  the 
ancient  fire  is  dying  out  in  her;  and  who  will 
Ue  to  her  what  he  was?  Bnckhurst  is  a 
good  man,  and  one  of  her  old  pupils ;  and 
she  makes  him  Lord  Treasurer  in  Raleigh's 
place ;  but  beyond  that  all  is  dark.  ''  I  am 
a  miserable,  forlorn  woman,  there  is  none 
about  me  that  I  can  trust !"  She  sees  through 
false  Cecil;  through  false  Henry  Howard. 
Essex  has  proved  himself  worthless,  and  pays 
the  penalty  of  his  sins.  Men  are  growing 
worse  than  their  fathers.  Spanish  gold  is 
bringing  in  luxury  and  sin.  The  ten  last 
years  of  her  reign  are  years  of  decadence, 
profligacy,  falsehood ;  and  she  cannot  but 
see  it.  Tyrone's  rebellion  is  the  last  drop 
which  fills  the  cup.  After  fifty  years  of  war, 
after  a  drain  of  money  all  but  fabulous,  ex- 
pended on  keeping  Ireland  quiet,  the  volcano 
bursts  forth  again  just  as  it  seemed  extin- 
guished, more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  the 
whole  work  has  to  be  done  over  again,  when 
there  is  neither  time,  nor  a  man,  to  do  it.  And 
ahead,  what  hope  is  there  for  England? 
Who  will  be  her  successor  ?  She  knows  in 
her  heart  that  it  will  be  James :  but  she  can- 
not bring  herself  to  name  him.  To  bequeath 
the  fruit  of  all  her  labors  to  a  tyrant,  a  liar, 
and  a  coward  I  (for  she  knows  the  man  but 
too  well).  It  is  too  hideous  to  be  faced. 
This  is  the  end,  then  ?  *'  Oh  that  I  were  a 
milke  maide,  with  a  paile  upon  mine  arm !" 
But  it  cannot  be.  It  never  could  have  been ; 
and  she  must  endure  to  the  end. 

''  Therefore  I  hated  life ;  yea,  I  hat6d  all 
my  labor  which  I  had  taken  under  the  sun ; 
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because  I  ihould  leave  it  lo  the  man  that 
shall  be  after  me.  And  who  knows  whether 
he  shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  ? 
yet  shall  he  have  rule  over  all  my  labor, 
wherein  I  have  shewed  myself  wise,  in  wis- 
dom, and  knowledge,  and  equity. 
Vanity  of  vanities,  and  vexation  of  spirit !" 
And  so,  with  a  whole  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
written  on  that  mighty  heart,  the  old  lioness 
coils  herself  up  in  her  lair,  refuses  food,  and 
dies.  We  know  few  passages  in  the  world's 
history  so  tragic  as  that  death. 

Why  did  she  not  trust  Raleigh?  First, 
because  Raleigh  (as  we  have  seen)  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  whom  she  needed.  He  was 
not  the  steadfast,  single-eyed  man  of  business ; 
but  the  many-sided  genius.  Beside,  he  was 
the  ringleader  of  the  war- party.  And  she, 
like  Burleigh  before  his  death,  was  tired  of 
the  war ;  saw  that  it  was  demoralizing  Eng- 
land ;  was  anxious  for  peace.  Raleigh  would 
not  see  that.  It  was  to  him  a  divine  mission 
which  must  be  fulBlled  at  all  risks.  As  long 
as  the  Spaniards  were  opposing  the  Indians, 
conquering  America,  there  must  be  no  peace. 
Both  were  right  from  their  own  point  of  view. 
Ood  ordered  the  matter  from  a  third  point  of 
view;  for  His  wrath  was  gone  out  against 
this  people. 

Beside,  we  know  that  Essex,  and  after  him 
Cecil  and  Henry  Howard,  have  been  slander- 
ing Raleigh  basely  to  James.  Can  we  doubt 
that  the  same  poison  had  been  poured  into 
Elizabeth's  ears  ?  She  might  distrust  Cecil 
too  much  to  act  upon  what  he  said  of  Raleigh  ; 
and  yet  distrust  Raleigh  too  much  to  put  the 
kingdom  into  his  hands.  However,  she  is 
gone  now,  and  a  new  king  has  arisen,  who 
knoweth  not  Joseph. 

James  comes  down  to  take  possession.  In- 
solence, luxury,  and  lawlessness  mark  his  first 
steps  on  his  going  amid  the  adulations  of  a 
fallen  people  ;  he  hangs  a  poor  wretch  with- 
out trial ;  wastes  his  time  m  hunting  bv  the 
way ; — a  bad  and  base  man,  whose  only  re- 
deeming point  (and  it  is  a  great  one)  is  his 
fondness  for  little  children.  But  that  will 
not  make  a  king.  The  wise  elders  take  coun- 
sel together.  Raleigh  and  good  Judge  For- 
tescue  are  for  requiring  conditions  from  the 
new  comer,  and  constitutional  liberty  makes 
its  last  stand  among  the  men  of  Devon,  the 
old  county  of  warriors,  discoverers,  and 
statesmen,  of  which  Queen  Bess  had  said, 
tl)at  the  men  of  Devon  were  her  right  hand. 
But  in  vain  ;  James  has  his  way ;  Cecil  and 
Henry  Howard  are  willing  enough  to  give  it 
him.  Let  their  memory  be  accursed;  for 
never  did  two  bod  men  more  deliberately  be* 


tray  the  freedom  of  their  country.  So  down 
comes  Rehoboam,  taking  counsel  with  the 
young  men,  and  makes  answer  to  England, 
"  My  father  chastised  you  with  whips ;  but 
I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.**  lie  tak^ 
a  base  pleasure,  shocking  to  the  French  am« 
bassador,  in  sneering  at  the  memory  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  a  perverse  delight  in  honoring 
every  rascal  whom  she  had  punished.  Ty- 
rone must  come  to  England  to  be  received 
into  favor,  maddening  the  soul  of  honest  Sir 
John  Harrington.  Essex  is  christened  "  my 
martyr,"  apparently  for  having  plotted  trea- 
son against  Elizabeth  with  Tyrone.  Raleigh 
is  received  with  a  pun — "  By  my  soul,  I  have 
heard  rawly  of  tnee,  roon;"  and  when  the 
great  nobles  and  gentlemen  come  to  Court 
with  their  retinues,  James  tries  to  hide  hit 
dread  of  them  in  an  insult,  pooh  poohs  their 
splendor,  and  says,  '*  he  doubts  not  that  ho 
should  have  been  able  to  win  England  for 
himself,  had  they  kept  him  out.'*  Raleigh 
answers  boldly,  '*  Would  God  that  had  been 
put  to  the  trial."  "  Why  ?*'  "  Because  then 
you  would  have  known  your  friends  from 
your  foes."  ^*  A  reason"  (says  old  Aubrey) 
"never  forgotten  or  forgiven."  Aubrey  is 
no  great  authority  ;  but  the  speech  smacks 
so  of  Raleigh^s  ofi-band  daring,  that  one  can- 
not but  believe  it,  as  one  does  also  the  other 
story  of  his  having  advised  the  lords  to  keep 
out  James  and  erect  a  republic.  Not  that  he 
could  have  been  silly  enough  to  propose  such 
a  thing  seriously  at  that  moment ;  but  that 
he  most  likely,  in  his  off-hand  way,  may  have 
said,  '*  Well,  if  we  are  to  have  this  man  in 
without  conditions,  better  a  republic  at  once." 
Which,  if  he  did  say,  he  said  what  the  next 
forty  years  proved  to  be  stiictly  true.  How- 
ever, he  will  go  on  his  own  way,  as  he  best 
can.  If  James  will  give  him  a  loan,  he 
and  the  rest  of  the  old  heroes  will  join,  fit 
out  a  fleet  against  Spain,  and  crush  her,  now 
that  she  is  tottering  and  impoverished,  once 
and  forever.  Alas  1  James  has  no  stomach 
for  fighting,  cannot  abide  the  sight  of  a  drawn 
sword — would  not  provoke  Spain  for  the 
world — why,  they  might  sena  Jesuits  and 
assassinate  him ;  and  as  for  the  money,  he 
wants  that  for  very  different  purposes.  So 
the  answer  which  he  makes  to  Raleigh's  pro- 
posal of  war  against  Spain,  is  to  send  him  to 
the  Tower,  and  sentence  him  to  be  hanged* 
drawn,  and  quartered,  on  a  charge  of  plotting 
with  Spain. 

Having  read,  we  believe,  nearly  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  this  dark 
**  Cobham  plot,"  we  find  but  one  thing  come 
brightly  out  of  the  infinite  confusion  and  mys- 
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tery,  which  will  never  be  cleared  up  till  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  that  is,  Raleigh's  inno- 
cence. He,  and  all  England,  and  the  very 
'  man  who  condemned  him,  knew  ihat  he  was 
innocent.  Every  biographer  is  forced  to  con- 
ies this,  more  or  less,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
be  what  is  called  '^  impartial."  So  we  shall 
waste  no  words  upon  the  matter,  only  ob- 
serving, that  whereas  Raleigh  is  said  to  have 
slandered  Cecil  to  James,  m  the  same  way 
that  Cecil  had  slandered  him,  one  passage  of 
this  Cobham  plot  disproves  utterly  such  a 
story,  which,  after  all,  rests  (as  far  as  we 
know)  only  on  hearsay,  being  "spoken  of  in 
a  manuscript  written  by  one  Buck,  secretary 
to  Chancellor  Edgerton."  For  in  writing  to 
bis  own  wife,  in  the  expectation  of  immediate 
death,  Raleigh  speaks  of  Cecil  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone,  as  one  in  whom  he  trusted  most, 
and  who  has  left  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 
We  ask  the  reader  to  peruse  that  letter,  and 
say  whether  any  man  would  write  thus,  with 
death  and  judgment  before  his  face,  of  one 
whom  he  knew  that  he  had  betrayed ;  or,  in- 
deed, of  one  who  he  knew  had  betrayed  him. 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Raleigh 
kept  good  faith  with  Cecil,  and  that  he  was 
ignorant  till  after  his  trial,  that  Cecil  was  the 
manager  of  the  whole  plot  against  him,  and 
as  accomplished  a  villain  as  one  meets  with  in 
history. 

We  do  not  care  to  enter  into  the  tracasser- 
ies  of  this  Cobham  plot.  Every  one  knows 
them ;  no  one  can  unravel  them.  To  us  the 
moral  and  spiritual  significance  of  the  fact  is 
more  interesting  than  all  questions  as  to 
Cobham's  lies,  Brooke's  lies,  Aremberg's  lies, 
Coke's  lies,  James's  lies : — Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead.  It  is  the  broad  aspect  of  the 
thing  which  is  so  wonderful  to  us ;  to  see 
how 

*<The  eagle,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed." 

This  is  the  man  who  six  months  ago,  per- 
haps, thought  that  he  and  Cecil  were  to  rule 
England  together,  while  all  else  were  the 
puppets  whose  wires  they  pulled.  "The 
Lord  hath  taken  him  up  and  dashed  him 
down :"  and  by  such  means,  too,  and  on  such 
a  charge !  Betraying  his  country  to  Spain  ! 
Absurd — incredible.  He  would  laugh  it  to 
scorn  ;  but  it  is  bitter  earnest.  There  is  no 
escape.  True  or  false,  he  sees  that  his  ene- 
mies will  have  his  head.  It  is  maddening ; 
a  horrible  nightmare.  He  cannot  bear  it; 
he  cannot  face  (so  he  writes  to  that  beloved 
wife)  the  scorn,  the  taunts,  the  loss  of  honor, 
the  cruel  words  of  lawyers.     He  stabs  him- 


self. Read  that  letter  of  bis,  written  after 
the  m^  blow  had  been  struck ;  it  is  sublime 
from  intensity  of  agony.  The  way  in  which 
the  chastisement  was  taken,  proves  how 
utterly  it  was  needed,  ere  that  proud,  suc- 
cess-swollen, world-entangled  heart  could  be 
brought  right  with  God. 

And  it  is  brought  right.  The  wound  is  not 
mortal.  He  comes  slowly  to  a  better  mind, 
and  takes  bis  dcom  like  a  man.  That  first 
farewell  to  his  wife  was  written  out  of  hell. 
The  second  rather  out  of  heaven.  Read  it, 
too,  and  compare  ;  and  then  see  how  the  Lord 
has  been  working  upon  this  great  soul :  infi- 
nite sadness,  infinite  tenderness  and  patience, 
and  trust  in  God  for  himself  and  his  poor 
wife  :  "  God  is  my  witness,  it  was  for  you 
and  yours  that  I  desired  life  ;  but  it  is  true 
that  I  disdain  myself  for  begging  it.  For 
know,  dear  wife,  that  your  son  is  the  son  of 
a  true  man,  and  one  who,  in  his  own  respect, 
despiseth  death  jind  all  his  ugly  and  mis- 
shapen forms.  .  .  .  The  everlasting, 
powerful,  infinite,  and  omnipotent  God,  who 
is  goodness  itaelf,  the  true  life  and  light,  keep 
thee  and  thine,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
teach  me  to  forgive  my  persecutors  and  ac- 
cusers, and  send  us  to  meet  in  his  glorious 
kingdom." 

Is  it  come  to  this,  then  ?  Is  he  fit  to  die, 
at  last  ?  Then  he  is  fit  to  live ;  and  live  he 
shall.  The  tyrants  have  not  the  heart  to 
carry  out  their  own  crime,  and  Raleigh  shall 
be  respited. 

But  not  pardoned.  No  more  return  for 
him  into  that  sinful  world,  where  he  flaunted 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  dropped 
heedless  over  it.  God  will  hide  him  in  the 
secret  place  of  His  presence,  and  keep  him 
in  Hk  tabernacle  from  the  strife  of  tongues  ; 
and  a  new  life  shall  begin  for  him  ;  a  wiser, 
perhaps  a  happier,  than  he  has  known  since 
he  was  a  little  lad  in  the  farm-house  in  pleas- 
ant Devon  far  awa^^.  On  the  1 5th  of  De- 
cember be  enters  the  Tower.  Little  dreams 
he  that  for  more  than  twelve  years  those 
doleful  walls  would  be  his  home.  Lady 
Raleigh  obtains  leave  to  share  his  prison  with 
him,  and,  after  having  passed  ten  years  with- 
out a  child,  brings  him  a  boy  to  comfort  the 
weary  heart.  The  child  of  sorrow  is  christen- 
ed Carew.  Little  think  those  around  him 
what  strange  things  that  child  will  see  be- 
fore his  hairs  be  gray.  She  has  her  maid, 
and  he  his  three  servants  ;  some  five  or  six 
friends  are  allowed  *"  to  repair  to  him  at  con- 
venient times."  He  has  a  chamber-door  al- 
ways open  into  the  lieutenant's  garden^  where 
he  *'  has  converted  a  little  hen-house  into  a 
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still-room,  and  spends  bis  lime  all  the  day  in 
disllDation."  The  next  spring  a  grant  is 
made  of  his  goods  and  chuttel:*,  forfeited  by 
attainder,  to  trustees  named  by  himself,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  farailv.  So  far,  so  well : 
or,  at  least,  not  as  il)  as  it  might  be :  but 
Ihere  are  those  who  cannot  leave  the  caged 
lion  in  peace. 

Sanderson,  who  had  married  his  niece,  in- 
stead of  paying  up  the  arrears  which  he  owes 
on  the  wine  and  other  oOiccs,  brings  in  a 
claim  of  £2000.  But  the  rogue  meets  his 
match,  and  finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  a 
lawsuit,  in  prison  for  debt.  Greater  rogues, 
however,  wi|l  have  better  fortune,  and  break 
through  the  law-cobwebs  which  have  stopped 
a  poor  little  fly  like  Sanderson.  For  C^rr, 
afterward  Lord  Somerset,  casts  his  eyes  on 
the  Sherborne  land.  It  haa  bet;n  included  in 
the  con?eyan(*e,  and  should  be  safe ;  but 
there  are  others  who,  by  instigation  surely 
of  the  devil  himself,  have  had  eyes  to  see  a 
flaw  in  the  deed.  Sir  John  Popham  is  ap- 
pealed to.  Who  could  doubt  the  result? 
He  answers,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
words  were  omitted  by  the  inattention  of  the 
engrosser — (Carew  Raleigh  says  that  but  one 
single  word  was  wanting,  which  word  was 
found  notwithstanding  in  the  paper-book, 
t.  e.,  the  draft;)  but  that  the  word  not 
being  there,  the  deed  is  worthless, 
and  the  devil  may  have  his  way.  To 
Oarr,  who  has  nothing  of  his  own,  it  seems 
reasonable  enough  to  help  himself  to  what 
belongs  to  others  ;  and  James  gives  him  the 
land.  Raleigh  writes  to  him,  gently,  grace- 
fully, loftily.  Here  is  an  extract :  •*  And  for 
yourself,  sir,  seeing  your  fair  day  is  now  in 
the  dawn,  and  mine  drawn  to  the  evening, 
^our  own  virtues  and  the  king's  grace  assur- 
ing you  of  many  favors  and  much  honor,  I 
beseech  you  not  to  begin  your  first  building 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  innocent;  and  that 
their  sorrows,  with  mine,  may  not  attend 
your  first  plantation."  He  speaks  strongly 
of  the  fairness,  sympathy,  and  pity,  by  which 
the  Scots  in  general  had  laid  him  under  ob- 
ligation ;  argues  from  it  his  own  evident  in- 
nocence ;  and  ends  with  a  quiet  warning  to 
the  young  favorite,  not  to  "  undergo  the  curse 
of  them  that  enter  into  the  fields  of  the  fa- 
therless." In  vain.  Lady  Raleigh,  with  her 
children,  entreats  James,  on  her  knees :  in 
vain,  agam.  "  I  mun  ha'  the  land,"  is  the 
answer ;  ••  I  mun  ha'  it  for  Carr."  And  he 
has  it ;  patching  up  the  matter  after  awhile 
by  a  gift  of  £8000  to  her  and  her  elder  son, 
in  requital  for  an  estate  of  £5000  a-year. 

So  there  sits  Raleigh,  growing  poorer  day 


by  day,  and  clinging  more  and  more  to  that 
fair  young  wife,  and  her  noble  boy,  and  the 
babe  whose  laughter  makes  music  within  that 
dreary  cage.  And  all  day  long,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  sits  over  his  still,  compounding  and 
discovering,  and  sometimes  showing  himself 
on  the  wall  to  the  people,  who  gather  to 
gaze  at  him,  till  Wade  forbids  it,  fearing 
popular  feeling.  In  fact,  the  world  outside 
has  a  sort  of  mysterious  awe  of  him,  as  if  he 
were  a  chained  magician,  who,  if  he  were  let 
loose,  might  do  with  them  all  what  he  would. 
Salisbury  and  Somerset  are  of  the  same  mind. 
Wo  to  them  if  that  silver  tongue  should  once 
again  be  unlocked  ! 

The  Queen,  with  a  woman's  faith  in  great- 
ness, sends  to  him  for  **  cordials."     Here  is 
one  of  them,  famous  in  Charles  the  Second's  ' 
days  as  "  Sir  Walter's  Cordial  :"— 

**  R  Zedoary  (  )  and  safiron,  each,   ^  lb. 

Distilled  water,        ...         3  pints. 
Macerate,  &c.,and  redaced  to  H  pint. 
Compound  powder  of  crabb'  claws,  16  oz. 
Cinnamon  and  Nutmegs,         .  2  *' 

Cloves,         .         .        .         .  1  " 

Cardamom  seeds,  .        .  .  }  '* 

Double  refined  sugar,    .  .  2  lb. 

Make  a  confection." 

Which,  so  the  world  believes,  will  cure  all 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  does  not  seem 
that  Raleigh  so  boasted  himself;  but  the 
people,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  seem  to 
have  called  all  his  medicines  *^  cordials,"  and 
probably  took  for  granted  that  it  was  by  this 
particular  one  that  the  enchanter  cured  Queen 
Anne  of  a  desperate  sickness,  ''whereof  the 
physicians  were  at  the  farthest  end  of  their  * 
studies"  (no  great  way  to  go  in  those  days) 
*'  to  find  the  cause,  and  at  a  nonplus  for  the 
cure." 

Raleigh  (this  is  Sir  Anthony  Welden's  ac- 
count) asks  for  his  reward  only  justice.  Will 
the  Queen  ask  that  certain  lords  may  be 
sent  to  examine  Cobham,  '*  whether  he  had 
at  any  time  accused  Sir  Walter  of  any  trea- 
son under  his  hand"  ?  Six  are  sent ;  Salis- 
bury among  them.  Cobham  answers, 
"Never;  nor  could  I:  that  villain  Wade 
often  solicited  me,  and  not  so  prevailing,  got 
me  by  a  trick  to  write  my  name  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper.  So  that  if  a  charge  came 
under  my  hand,  it  was  forged  by  that  villaiu 
Wade,  by  writing  something  above  my  hand, 
without  my  consent  or  knowledge."  They 
return.  Salisbury  acts  as  spokesman ;  and 
has  his  equivocation  ready.  '^  Sir,  my  Lord 
Cobham  has  made  good  all  that  ever  he 
wrote  or  said  ;"  having,  by  his  own  account, 
written  nothing  but  his  name.    This  is  Sir 
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Abthonj  Welden's  story.  One  hopes,  for 
the  six  brdd  sake,  it  may  not  be  true  ;  bat 
we  can  see  no  reason,  in  the  morality  of 
James's  court,  why  it  should  not  have  been. 

So  Raleigh  must  remain  where  he  is,  and 
work  on.  And  he  does  work.  As  his  cap- 
tivity becomes  more  and  more  hopeless,  so 
comes  out  more  and  more  the  stateliness, 
self-help,  and  energy  of  the  man.  TiW  now 
he  has  played  with  his  pen  :  now  he  will  use 
it  in  earnest ;  and  use  it  as  perhaps  no  prison- 
er ever  did.  Many  a  good  book  has  been 
written  in  a  dungeon.  Don  Quixote,  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress :  beautiful  each  in  its 
way,  and  destined  to  immortality  :  but  none 
like  the  History  of  ihe  World,  the  most  God- 
fearing and  Grod-seeing  history  which  we  know 
of  among  human  writings.  Of  Raleigh's  prison 
works  we  have  no  space  to  speak,  save  to  say, 
that  there  b  one  fault  in  them.  They  are  writ- 
ten thirty  years  too  late;  they  express  the  creed 
of  a  buried  generation,  of  the  men  who  defied 
Spain  in  the  name  of  a  God  of  righteousness, 
— not  of  men  who  cringe  before  her  in  the 
name  of  a  god  of  power  and  cunning.  The 
captive  eagle  has  written  with  a  quill  from 
his  own  wing — a  quill  which  has  been  wont 
ere  now  to  soar  to  heaven.  Every  line 
•macks  of  the  memories  of  Nombre  and  of 
Zutphen,  of  Tilbury  Fort  and  of  Calais  Roads ; 
and  many  a  gray-headed  veteran,  as  he  read 
them,  must  have  turned  away  his  face  to  hide 
the  noble  tears,  as  Ulysses  from  Demodocus 
when  he  sang  the  song  of  Troy.  So  there 
sits  Raleigh,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  in  his 
lonely  tower  above  the  Thames,  watching 
'  the  darkness  gather  upon  the  land  year  by 
year,  *'  hke  the  morning  spread  over  the 
mountains,"  the  darkness  which  comes  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Day  of  The  Lord  ;  which  he 
shall  never  see  on  earth,  thought  it  be  very 
near  at  hand ;  and  asks  of  each  new-comer. 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 

But  there  is  one  bright  point  at  least  in  the 
darkness  ;  one  on  whom  Raleigh's  eyes,  and 
those  of  all  England,  are  fixed  in  boundless 
hope ;  one  who,  by  the  sympathy  which  at- 
tracts all  noble  natures  to  each  other,  clings 
to  the  hero  utterly ;  Henry,  the  Crown 
Prince.  "No  king  but  my  father  would 
keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."  The  noble  lad 
tries  to  open  the  door  for  the  captive  eagle ; 
but  in  vain.  At  least  he  will  make  what  use 
he  can  of  his  wisdom.  He  asks  him  for  ad- 
Tice  about  the  new  ship  he  is  building,  and 
has  a  simple,  practical  letter  in  return,  and 
over  and  above  probably  the  two  pamphlets, 
"  Of  the  Invention  of  Ships,"  and  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  Navy  and  Sea  Service ;"  which 


the  Prince  will  never  see.  In  I6I1  he  asks 
Raleigh's  advice  about  the  foolish  doable 
marriage  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Savoy,  and  receives  for  answer  two  plain- 
spoken  discourses  as  full  of  historical  learn- 
ing as  of  practical  sound  sense. 

These  are  benefits  which  must  be  repaid. 
The  father  will  repay  them  hereafter  in  bis 
own  way.  In  the  meanwhile  the  son  does 
so  in  his  way,  by  soliciUng  the  Sherborne  es- 
tate as  for  himself,  intending  to  restore  it  to 
Raleigh.  He  succeeds.  Carr  is  bought  off 
for  £2$,000,  where  Lady  Raleigh  had  been 
bought  off  with  £8000 ;  but  neither  Raleigh 
nor  his  widow  will  ever  be  the  better  for  that 
bargain,  and  Carr  will  get  Sherborne  back 
again,  and  probably,  in  the  king's  silly  dot- 
age, keep  the  £25,000  also. 

For,  as  we  said,  the  Day  of  The  Lord  is 
at  hand  ;  and  he  whose  virtues  might  have 
postponed  it  must  be  taken  away,  that  ven- 
geance may  fall  where  vengeance  is  due,  and 
men  may  know  that  verily  there  is  a  God 
who  judgeth  the  earth. 

In  November  1612  Prince  Henry  falls 
sick. 

When  he  is  at  the  last  gasp,  the  poor 
Queen  sends  to  Raleigh  for  some  of  the  same 
cordial  which  had  cured  her.  Medicine  is 
sent,  with  a  tender  letter,  as  it  well  might 
be  ;  for  Raleigh  knew  how  much  hung,  not 
only  for  himself,  hut  for  England,  on  the 
cracking  threads  of  that  fair  young  life.  It  is 
questioned  at  first  whether  it  shall  be  admin- 
istered. **  The  cordial,"  Raleigh  says,  "  will 
cure  him  or  any  other  of  a  fever,  except  in 
case  of  poison." 

The  cordial  is  administered :  but  it  comes 
too  late.  The  Prince  dies,  and  with  him  the 
hopes  of  all  good  men. 

•  *  *  *  • 

At  last  after  twelve  years  of  prison,  Ra- 
leigh is  free.  He  is  sixty-six  years  old  now, 
gray-headed  and  worn  down  by  confinement, 
study,  and  want  of  exercise :  but  he  will  not 
remember  that 

**  Still  in  his  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.^ 

Now  for  Quiana,  at  last !  which  he  has  never 
forgotten ;  to  which  he  has  been  sending, 
with  his  slender  means,  ship  after  ship  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  hope. 

He  is  freed  in  March.  At  once  he  is  busy 
at  his  project.  In  August  he  has  obtained 
the  King  s  commission,  by  the  help  of  Sir 
Ralph  Win  wood.  Secretary  of  State,  who 
seems  to  have  believed  in  Raleigh.  At  least 
Raleigh  believed  in  him.     In  March  ne|t 
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jear  he  has  sailed,  and  with  him  thirteen  \ 
sbipfi,  and  more  than  a  hundred  knights  and 
gentlemen,  and  among  them,  strange  to  say,^ 
Sir  Warham  St.  Leger.  Can  this  be  the 
quondam  Marshal  of  Munsier,  under  whom 
Raleigh  served  at  Smerwick,  siz-and- thirty 
years  ago  ?  The  question  can  hardly  be  an- 
swered but  by  reference  to  Lord  Doneraile's 
pedigree ;  but  we  know  of  no  other  Sir  War- 
ham  among  the  St.  Legers.  And  if  it  be  so, 
it  is  a  strong  argument  in  Raleigh's  favor 
that  a  man  once  his  superior  in  command,  and 
now  prbbably  long  past  seventy,  should  keep 
his  faith  in  Raleigh  after  all  his  reverses. 
Nevertheless,  the  mere  fact  of  an  unpardoned 
criminal,  said  to  be  '*  non  ens"*  in  law,  being 
able  in  a  few  months  to  gather  round  him 
such  a  party,  is  proof  patent  of  what  slender 
grounds  there  are  for  calling  Raleigh  *'  sus- 
pected" and  "  unpopular." 

But  he  does  not  sail  without  a  struggle  or 
two.  James  is  too  proud  to  allow  his  heir 
to  match  with  any  but  a  mighty  king,  is  in- 
fatuated about  the  Spanish  marriage;  and 
Gondomar  is  with  him,  playing  with  his 
hopes  and  with  his  fears  also. 

The  people  are  furious ;  and  have  to  be 
silenced  again  and  again ;  there  is  even  fear 
of  rioting.  The  charming  and  smooth- 
tongued Oondomar  can  hate ;  and  can  re- 
venge, too.  Five  'prentices,  who  have  in- 
sulted him  for  striking  a  little  child,  are  im- 
prisoned and  fined  several  hundred  pounds 
each.  And  as  for  hating  Raleigh,  Gondomar 
had  been  no  Spaniard  (to  let  alone  the  pri- 
vate reasons  which  some  have  supposed) 
had  he  not  hated  Spain's  ancient  scourge 
and  unswerving  enemy.  He  comes  to  James, 
complaining  that  Raleigh  is  about  to  break 
the  peace  with  Spain.  Nothing  is  to  be  re- 
fused him  which  can  further  the  one  darling 
fancy  of  James ;  and  Raleigh  has  to  give  in 
writing  the  number  of  his  ships,  men,  and 
ordnance,  and,  moreover,  the  name  of  the 
country  and  the  very  river  whither  he  is  go- 
ing. This  paper  was  given,  Carew  Raleigh 
asserts  positively,  under  James's  solemn 
promise  not  to  reveal  it;  and  Raleigh  him- 
self seems  to  have  believed  that  it  was  to  be 
kept  private ;  for  he  writes  afterwards  to 
Secretary  Winwood  in  a  tone  of  astonishment 
and  indignation,  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  his  paper  had  been  sent  on  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  before  he  sfuled  from  the 
Thames.  Winwood  could  have  told  him  as 
much  already ;  for  Buckingham  had  written 
to  Winwood,  on  March  28,  to  ask  him  why 
he  had  not  been  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
''  tq  acquaint  him  with  the  order  taken  by 


his  Majesty  about  Sir  W.  R's  voyage."  But 
however  unwilling  the  Secretary  (as  one  of 
the  furtherers  of  the  voyage)  may  have  been 
to  meddle  in  the  matter,  Gondomar  had  had 
news  enough  from  another  source  ;  perhaps 
from  James's  own  mouth.  For  the  first  let- 
ter to  the  West  Indies,  about  Raleigh,  was 
dated  from  Madrid,  March  19;  and  most 
remarkable  it  is,  that  in  James's  "  Declara- 
tion," or  rather  apology,  for  his  own  conduct, 
no  mention  whatsoever  is  made  of  his  having 
given  information  to  Gondomar. 

Gondomar  offered,  says  James,  to  let  Ra- 
leigh go  with  one  or  two  ships  only.  He 
might  work  a  mine,  and  that  the  King  of 
Spain  should  give  him  a  safe  convoy  home 
with  all  his  gold.  How  kind  1  And  how 
likely  would  Raleigh  and  his  fellow  adven- 
turers have  been  to  accept  such  an  offer ; 
how  likely,  too,  to  find  men  who  would  sail 
with  them  on  such  an  errand,  to  be  ''  flayed 
alive,"  as  many  who  travelled  to  the  Indies 
of  late  years  had  been,  or  to  have  their 
throats  cut,  tied  back  to  back,  after  trading 
unarmed  and  peaceably  for  a  month,  as  thir- 
ty-six of  Raleigh's  men  had  been  but  two  or 
three  years  before  in  that  very  Orinoco,  So 
James  is  forced  to  let  the  large  fleet  go ;  and 
to  let  it  go  well  armed  also ;  for  the  plain 
reason,  that  otherwise  it  dare  not  go  at  all ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  letters  are  sent  from 
Spain,  in  which  the  Spaniards  call  the  fleet 
**  English  enemies,"  and  ships  and  troops  are 
moved  up  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  Span- 
ish main. 

But,  say  some,  James  was  as  much  justified 
in  telling  Gondomar,  and  the  Spaniards  in 
defending  themselves.  On  the  latter  point 
there  is  no  doubt. 

"  They  may  get  who  have  the  will, 
And  they  may  keep  who  can.'* 

But  it  does  seem  hard  on  Raleigh,  after  hav- 
ing labored  in  this  Guiana  business  for 
years ;  after  having  spent  his  money  in  vain 
attempts  to  deliver  these  Guianians  from 
their  oppressors.  It  is  hard,  and  he  feels  it 
so.  He  sees  that  he  is  not  trusted ;  that, 
as  James  himself  confesses,  his  pardon  is 
refused  simply  to  keep  a  hold  on  him ;  that, 
if  he  fails,  he  is  ruined. 

As  he  well  asks  afterward,  '*  If  the  king 
did  not  think  that  Guiana  was  his,  why  let 
me  go  thither  at  all  ?  He  knows  that  it  was 
his  by  the  law  of  nations,  for  he  made  Mr. 
Harcourt  a  grant  of  part  of  it.  If  it  be,  as 
Gondomar  says,  the  King  of  Spain's,  then  I 
had  no  more  right  to  work  a  mine  in  it  than 
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to  burn  a  town."  Argament  which  seems  to 
U3  unanswerable.  But,  says  James,  and 
others  wilh  him,  he  was  forbid  to  meddle 
with  any  country  occupate  or  possessed  by 
Spaniards.  Southey,  too,  blames  him  severely 
for  not  having  told  James  that  the  country 
was  already  settled  by  the  Spaniards.  We 
can  excuse  Southey,  but  not  James,  for  over- 
looking the  broad  fact,  that  all  England  knew 
it;  that  if  they  did  not,  Oondomar  would 
have  taken  care  to  tell  them;  and  that  be 
could  not  go  to  Guiana  without  meddling 
with  Spaniards.  His  former  voyages  and 
publications  made  no  secret  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  one  chief  argument  for  the  plan  had 
been  all  through,  the  delivery  of  the  Indians 
from  these  very  Spaniards,  who,  though  they 
could  not  conquer  them,  ill  used  them  in 
every  way ;  and  in  his  agreement  with  the 
Lords  about  the  Guiana  voyage  in  ICll,  he 
makes  especial  mention  cf  the  very  place, 
which  will  soon  611  such  a  part  in  our  story, 
*'San  Thomb  where  the  Spaniards  inhabit," 
and  tells  the  Lords  whom  to  ask,  as  to  the 
number  of  men  who  will  be  wanted  "to  secure 
Keymish's  passage  to  the  mine  "  against  these 
very  Spaniards. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  Raleigh  went,  with 
his  eyes  open,  to  t^ike  possession  of  a  country 
to  which  he  believed  that  he  and  King  James 
had  a  right,  and  that  James  and  his  favorites, 
when  they,  as  he  pleads,  might  have  stopped 
him  by  a  word,  let  him  go,  knowing  as  well 
as  the  Spaniards  what  he  intended ;  for  what 
purpose,  but  to  have  an  excuse  for  the  trag- 
edy which  ended  all,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
'*  It  is  evident,"  says  Sir  Richard  Schom- 
burgk,  *'  that  they  winked  at  consequences 
which  they  must  have  foreseen.*' 

And  here  Mr.  Napier,  on  the  authority  of 
Count  Desmnrets,  brings  a  grave  charge 
against  Raleigh.  Raleigh,  in  his  apology, 
protests  that  he  only  saw  Desmarets  once  on 
board  of  his  vessel.  Desmarets  says  in  his 
despatches,  that  he  was  on  board  of  her 
several  times,  (whether  he  saw  Raleigh  or 
not  more  than  once  does  not  appear,)  and 
that  Rnleigh  complained  to  him  of  having 
been  unjustly  imprisoned,  stripped  of  his 
estate,  and  so  forth,  (which,  indeed,  was  true 
enough,)  and  that  he  was  on  that  account 
resolved  to  abandon  his  country,  and,  if  the 
expedition  succeeded-,  offer  himself  and  the 
fruit  of  his  labor  to  the  King  of  France. 

If  this  be  true,  Raleigh  was  very  wrong. 
But  Sir  Richard  Schomburgk  points  out  that 
this  passage,  which  Mr.  Napier  says  occurs 
in  the  last  despatch,  was  written  a  month 
after  Raleigh  had  sailed ;  and  that  the  pre- 


vious despatch,  written  only  four  days  after 
Raleigh  sailed,  says  nothing  about  the  matter. 
So  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  rery  import- 
ant or  6xed  resoloution  on  Raleigh's  part,  if 
it  was  only  to  be  recollected  a  month  after. 
We  do  not  say  (as  Sir  Richard  Schomburgk 
is  very  much  inclined  to  do)  that  it  was  alto- 
gether a  bubble  of  French  fancy.  It  is  prob- 
able and  natural  enough  that  Raleigh,  in  bis 
just  rage,  finding  that  James  was  betraying 
him,  and  sending  him  out  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck,  to  all  but  certain  ruin,  did  say  wild 
words — that  it  was  better  for  him  to  serve 
the  Frenchman  than  such  a  master — that 
perhaps  lit  might  go  over  to  the  Frenchman 
after  all — or  some  folly  of  the  kind,  in  that 
same  rash  tone  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
got  him  into  trouble  so  often  already :  and 
so  we  leave  the  matter,  saying,  Beware  of 
making  any  man  an  ofifender  for  a  word,  much 
less  one  who  is  being  bunted  to  death  in  his 
old  age,  and  knows  it. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fleet  sails,  but 
with  no  bright  auguries.  The  mass  of  the 
Failors  are  a  **  scum  of  men ;"  they  are  mu- 
tinous and  troublesome ;  and  what  is  worse, 
have  got  among  them  (as,  perhaps,  they 
were  intended  to  have)  the  notion  that 
Raleigh's  being  still  non  ens  in  law  absolves 
tht^m  from  obe}ing  him  when  they  do  not 
choose,  and  permits  them  to  say  of  him  be* 
hind  his  back  What  they  list.  They  have 
long  delays  at  Plymouth.  Sir  Warham's 
ship  cannot  get  out  of  the  Thames.  Penn- 
ington, at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  '^  cannot  redeem 
his  bread  from  the  bakers,"  and  has  to  ride 
back  to  London  to  get  money  from  Lady 
Raleigh.  The  poor  L^dy  has  it  not,  and 
gives  a  note  of  hand  to  Mr.  Wood  of  Ports- 
mouth. Alas  for  her !  She  has  sunk  her 
£8000,  and,  besides  that,  sold  her  Wickham 
estate  for  £2500 ;  and  all  is  on  board  the 
fleet.  *'  A  hundred  pieces  **  are  all  the 
money  the  hapless  pair  had  left  on  earth.and 
they  have  parted  them  together.  Raleigh 
has  6fty-6ve,  and  she  furiy-five,  till  God  send 
it  back — if,  indeed,  he  ever  send  it.  The 
star  U  sinkinor  low  in  the  west.  Trouble  on 
trouble.  Sir  John  Fane  has  neither  men  nor 
money ;  Captain  Witney  has  not  provisions 
enough,  and  Rnleigh  has  to  sell  his  plate  in 
Plymouth  to  help  him.  Courage  !  one  last 
struggle  to  redeem  his  good  name  1 

Then  storms  ofl*  Scilly — a  pinnace  is  sunk; 
faithful  Captain  Ring  driven  back  into  Bris- 
tol ;  the  rest  have  to  lie  by  awhile  in  some 
Irish  port  for  a  fair  wind.  Then  Bailey  de- 
serts with  the  Southampton  at  the  Ca>liaries; 
then  **  unnatural  weather,"  so  that  a  fpurteen 
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days'  voyage  takes  forty  days.  Then  "  the 
distemper'  breaks  out  under  the  line.  The 
simple  diary  of  that  sad  voyage  still  remains, 
full  of  curious  and  valuable  nautical  bints  ; 
but  recording  the  loss  of  friend  on  friend, 
four  or  five  officers,  and,  to  our  great  grief, 
our  principal  refiner,  Mr.  Fowler.  "  Crab 
my  old  servant."  Next,  a  lamentable  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  which  they  lose  Pigott  the 
lieutenant-general,  '*  mine  honest  frmde  Mr. 
John  Talbot,  one  that  had  lived  with  me 
a  leven  yeeres  in  the  Tower,  an  excellent 
generfll  skoller,  and  a  faithful  and  true  man 
as  ever  lived,"  with  two  "  very  fair  condition- 
ed gentlemen,"  and  "  mine  own  oook  Francb." 
Then  more  officers  and  men,  and  my  **  cuaen 
Payton."  Then  the  water  is  near  speoC.  and 
they  are  forced  to  come  to  half- allowance,  till 
they  save  and  drink  greedily  whole  canfuls 
of  the  bitter  rain  water.  At  last  Raleigh's 
own  turn  comes ;  running  on  deck  in  a  squall, 
he  gets  wet  through,  and  has  twenty  days  of 
burning  fever ;  "  never  man  suffered  a  more 
furious  heat,"  during  which  he  eats  nothing 
but  now  and  then  a  stewed  prune. 

At  last  they  make  the  land,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Urapoho,  far  south  of  their  intended 
goal.  They  ask  for  Leonard  the  Indian,  "  who 
lived  with  me  in  England  three  or  four  years, 
the  same  man  that  took  Mr.  Harcourt's  bro- 
ther, and  fifty  men,  when  they  were  in  ex- 
treme distress,  and  bad  no  means  to  live 
there  but  by  the  help  of  this  Indian,  whom 
they  made  believe  that  they  were  my  men  ;" 
but  the  faithful  Indian  is  gone  up  the  country, 
and  they  stood  away  for  Cayenne,  *' where 
the  cacique  (Harry)  was  also  my  servant,  and 
had  lived  with  me  in  the  Tower  two  years." 

Courage  once  more,  brave  old  heart  I  Here, 
at  least,  thou  art  among  friends,  who  know 
thee  for  what  thou  art,  and  look  out  longingly 
for  thee  as  their  deliverer. 

Courage!  for  thou  art  in  fairyland  once 
more ;  the  land  of  boundless  hope  and  possi- 
bility. Though  England  and  England^s  heart 
be  changed,  yet  God's  earlh  endures,  and  the 
harvest  is  still  here,  waiting  to  be  reaped  by 
those  who  dare.  Twenty  stormy  years  may 
have  changed  thee,  but  they  have  not  chang- 
ed the  fairyland  of  thy  prison  dreams.  Still 
the  mighty  Ceiba  trees  with  their  silk  pods 
tower  on  the  palm-fringed  islets ;  still  the 
dark  mangrove  thickets  guard  the  mouths  of 
unknown  streams,  whose  granite  sands  are  rich 
with  gold.  Friendly  Indiana  come,  and  Harry 
(an  old  friend)  with  them,  bringing  maize, 
peccari  pork,  and  armadillos,  plantains  and 
pine  apples,  and  all  eat  and  gatoer  strength ; 
and  Baleigh  writes  home  to  his  wife,  ?*  to  say 


that  I  may  yet  be  king  of  the  Indians  here, 
were  a  vanity.  But  my  name  hath  lived 
among  them" — as  well  it  might.  For  many 
a  year  those  simple  hearts  shall  look  for  him 
in  vain,  and  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  afterwards,  dim  traditions  of  the  great 
white  chief  who  bade  them  stand  out  to  the 
last  against  the  Spaniards,  and  he  would  come 
and  dwell  among  them,  shall  linger  amonff 
the  Carib  tribes ;  even,  say  some,  the  tattered 
relics  of  an  English  flag,  which  he  left  among 
them  that  they  might  distinguish  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Happy  for  him  had  he  staid  there  in- 
deed, and  been  their  king.  How  easy  for 
him  to  have  grown  old  in  peace  at  Cayenne. 
But  no;  he  must  on  for  honor's  sake,  and 
bring  home  if  it  were  but  a  basket  full  of  that 
ore,  to  show  the  king,  that  he  may  save  his 
credit.  And  he  has  promised  Arundel  that 
he  will  return.  And  return  he  will.  So  on- 
ward he  goes  to  the  '^  Triangle  Islands." 
There  he  sends  off  five  small  vessels  for  Orino- 
co, with  400  men.  The  faithful  Keymis  has 
to  command  and  guide  the  expedition.  Sir 
Warham  is  lying  ill  of  the  fever,  all  but  dead ; 
80  Oeorge  lialeigh  is  sent  in  his  place  as  ser- 
geant-major, and  with  him  five  land  companies, 
one  of  which  is  commanded  by  younc^  Wal- 
ter, Raleigh's  son ;  another  by  a  Captaip 
Parker,  of  whom  we  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  presently. 

Keymis's  orders  are  explicit.  He  is  to  go 
up ;  find  the  mine,  and  open  it ;  and  if  the 
Spaniards  attack  him,  repel  force  by  force : 
but  he  is  to  avoid,  if  possible,  an  encounter 
with  them :  not  for  fear  of  breaking  the  peace, 
but  l)ecause  he  has  "  a  scum  of  men,  a  few 
gentlemen  excepted,  and  I  would  not  for  all 
the  world  receive  a  blow  from  the  Spaniards 
to  the  dishonor  of  our  nation."  There  we 
have  no  concealment  of  hostile  instructions, 
any  more  than  in  Raleigh's  admirable  instruc- 
tions to  his  fleet,  which  after  laying  down 
excellent  Uws  for  morality,  religion,  and  dis- 
cipline, goes  on  with  clause  after  clause  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  if  they  meet  *'  the  enemy." 
What  enemy  ?  Why,  all  Spanish  ships  which 
sail  the  seas  ;  and  who,  if  they  happen  to  be 
sufficiently  numerous,  will  assuredly  attack^ 
sink,  burn,  and  destroy  Raleigh's  whole  squad- 
ron, for  daring  to  sail  for  that  continent  which 
Spain  claims  as  its  own. 

Raleigh  runs  up  the  coast  to  Trinidad,  and 
in  through  the  serpent's  mouth,  round  Punto 
Gallo  to  the  famous  lake  of  Pitch,  where  all 
recruit  themselves  with  fish  and  armadillos^ 
pheasants  (Penelope  Cristata),  palmitos  and 
guavas,  and  await  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
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tion  from  the  last  dav  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  February.  They  see  sometbiog  of 
the  Spaniards  meanwhile,  and  what  they  see 
is  characieristic.  Sir  John  Ferns  is  sent  up 
to  the  Spanish  town,  to  try  if  they  will  trade 
for  tobacco.  The  Spaniards  parley,  in  the 
midst  of  the  parley  pour  a  volley  of  musketry 
into  them  at  forty  paces,  yet  hurt  never  a  man, 
and  send  them  off  calling  them  thieves  and 
traitors.  Fray  Simon's  Spanish  account  of 
the  matter  is,  that  Raleigh  intended  to  dis- 
embark his  men,  that  they  might  march  in- 
land on  San  Joseph.  How  he  found  out  the 
faQt  remains  to  be  proved.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  shall  prefer  believing  that  Raleigh  is  not 
likely  to  have  told  a  lie  for  his  own  private 
amusement  in  his  own  private  diary.  We 
cannot  blame  the  Spaniards  much :  the  ad- 
vices from  Spain  are  sufficient  to  explain 
their  hostility. 

On  the  29 ih  the  Spaniards  attack  three 
men  and  a  boy  who  are  ashore  boiling  the 
fossil  pitch ;  kill  one  man  and  carry  off  the 
boy.  Raleigh,  instead  of  going  up  to  the 
Spanish  port  and  demanding  satisfaction,  as 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  doing  after 
this  second  outrage,  remains  quietly  where  he 
is,  expecting  daily  to  be  attacked  by  Spanish 
armadas,  and  resolved  to  ''bum  by  their 
•sides."  Happily,  or  unhappily,  he  escapes 
tliem.  Probably  he  thinks  they  wait  for  him 
at  Margarita,  expecting  him  to  range  the 
Spanish  Main. 

At  last  the  weary  days  of  sickness  and 
anxiety  succeed  to  days  of  terror.  On  the  1st 
of  February  a  strange  report  comes  by  an 
Indian.  An  inland  savage  has  brought 
strange  and  contradictory  news  down  the 
river,  that  San  Thom6  is  sacked,  the  gover- 
nor and  two  Spanish  captains  slain,  (names 
given,)  and  two  English  Captains,  nameless. 
After  this  entry  follow  a  few  confused  ones, 
set  down  as  happening  in  January,  as  to  at- 
tempts to  extract  the  truth  from  the  Indians 
and  negligence  of  the  mariners,  who  are  dili- 
gent in  nothing  but  pillaging  and  stealing. — 
And  so  ends  abruptly  this  sad  document. 

The  truth  comes  at  last ;  but  when,  does 
.  not  appear,  in  a  letter  from  Keymis,  dated 
January  8.  Sm  Thom6  has  been  stormed, 
sacked,  and  burnt.  Four  refiners'  houses 
were  found  in  it ;  the  best  in  the  town ;  so 
that  the  Spaniards  have  been  mining  there : 
but  no  coin  or  bullion,  except  a  little  plate. 
One  English  captain  is  killed,  and  that  cap- 
tain is  Walter  Raleigh,  his  first-born.  He 
died  leading  them  on,  when  some,  ''more 
careful  of  valor  and  safety,  began  to  recoil 
shamefully.*'     His  last  words  were,  **Lord 


have  mercy  on  me,  and  prosper  our  enter- 
prise." A  Spanish  Captain,  Erinetta,  struck 
him  done  with  the  butt  of  a  musket  after  he 
had  received  a  bullet.  John  Plessington,  bis 
sergeant,  avenged  him  by  running  Erinetta 
through  with  bis  halbert, 

Eeymis  has  not  yet  been  to  the  mine :  he 
could  not,  ''by  reason  of  the  murmuringa, 
discords,  and  vexations ;"  but  he  will  go  at 
once,  make  trial  of  the  mine,  and  come  down 
to  Trinidad  by  the  Macareo  mouth.  He  seoda 
a  parcel  of  scattered  papers  (probably  among 
them  the  three  letters  from  the  King  of 
Spain),  a  roll  of  tob<icco,  a  tortoise,  some 
oranges  and  lemons.  "  Praying  Qod  to  give 
you  health  and  strength  of  body,  and  a  mind 
armed  against  all  extremities,  I  rest  ever  to 
be  commanded,  your  lordship's,  Keymish." 

"  Oh  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son,  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee  1*'  But  weeping  is 
in  vain.  The  noble  lad  sleeps  there  under 
the  palm  trees,  beside  the  mighty  tropic 
stream,  while  the  fair  Basset,  ^  his  bride  in 
the  sight  of  God,"  recks  not  of  him  as  she 
wanders  in  the  woods  of  Umberleigh,  wife  to 
the  son  of  Raleigh's  deadliest  foe.  Raleigh, 
Raleigh,  surely  God's  blessing  is  not  on  this 
voyage  of  thine.  Surely  He  hath  set  thy 
misdeeds  before  him,  and  thy  secret  sins  in 
the  light  of  His  countenance. 

Another  blank  of  misery :  but  his  honor  is 
still  safe.  Keymis  will  return  with  that  gold 
ore,  that  pledge  of  his  good  faith  for  which 
he  has  ventured  all.  Surely  God  will  let 
that  come  aft^r  all,  now  that  he  has  paid  as 
its  price  his  first-bom's  blood  I     .     . 

At  last  Keymis  returns  with  thinned  num- 
bers. All  are  weary,  spirit-broken,  discon- 
contented,  mutinous.    Where  is  the  gold  ore  ? 

There  is  none.  Keymis  has  never  been  to 
the  mine  after  all.  His  companions  curse 
him  as  a  traitor  who  has  helped  Raleigh  to 
deceive  them  into  ruin ;  the  mine  is  imaginary 
— a  lie.  The  crews  are  ready  to  break  into 
open  mutiny ;  after  awhile  they  will  do  so. 

Yes,  God  is  setting  this  man's  secret  ains  in 
the  light  of  his  countenance.  If  he  has  been 
ambitious,  his  ambition  has  punished  itself 
now.  If  he  has  cared  more  for  his  own  honor 
than  for  his  wife  and  children,  that  sin  too  has 
punished  itself.  If  he  has  (which  we  affirm  not) 
tampered  with  truth  for  the  sake  of  what 
seemed  to  him  noble  and  just  ends,  that  too  has 
punished  itself ;  for  his  men  do  not  trust  him. 
If  he  has  (which  we  affirm  not)  done  any 
wrong  in  that  matter  of  Cobham,  that  too 
has  pimished  itself;  for  his  men,  counting 
him  as  "  non  ens  "  in  law,  will  not  respect 
or  obey  him.    If  he  has  spoken  after  his  old 
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fashion,  rash  and  exaggerated  words,  and 
goes  on  speaking  them,  even  though  it  be 
through  the  pressure  of  despair,  tnat  too 
shall  punish  iL<elf ;  and  for  every  idle  word 
that  he  shall  say,  God  will  bring  him  into 
judgment.  And  why,  but  because  he  is  no- 
ble ?  Why,  but  because  he  is  nearer  to  God 
by  a  whole  heaven  than  Buckingham's  Henry 
Howards,  Salisburys,  and  others  whom  God 
lets  fatten  on  their  own  sins,  having  no  un- 
derstanding, because  they  are  in  honor,  and 
have  children  at  their  heart's  desire,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  their  substance  to  their  babes  ? 
Not  so  does  Gud  deal  with  His  elect,  when 
they  will  try  to  worship  at  once  self  and 
Him ;  he  requires  truth  in  the  inward  parts, 
and  will  purge  them  till  they  are  true,  and 
single-eyed,  and  full  of  light. 

Key  mis  returns  with  the  wreck  of  his 
party.  The  scene  between  him  and  Raleigh 
may  be  guessed.  Key  mis  has  excuse  on 
excuse.  He  could  not  get  obeyed  after 
young  Raleigh's  death  :  he  expected  to  find 
that  iSir  Walter  was  either  dead  of  his  sick- 
ness, or  of  grief  for  his  son,  and  had  no  wish 
"  to  enrich  a  company  of  rascals  who  made 
no  account  of  him."  He  dare  not  so  up  to 
the  mine  because,  (and  here  Raleigh  thmks 
his  excuse  fair,)  the  fugitive  Spaniards  lay  in 
the  craggy  woods  through  which  he  would 
have  to  pass,  and  that  he  had  not  men  enough 
even  to  hold  the  town  securely.  If  he 
reached  the  mine,  and  left  a  company  there, 
he  had  no  provisions  for  them ;  and  he  dared 
not  send  backward  and  forward  to  the  town, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  woods,  llie 
warnings  sent  by  Gondomar  had  undone  all, 
and  James's  treachery  had  done  its  work. 
So  Keymis  *'  thinking  it  a  greater  error,  (so 
he  Mid,)  to  di^icover  the  mine  to  the  Span- 
iards, than  to  excuse  himself  to  the  Com- 
pany, said  that  he  could  not  find  it."  From 
all  which,  one  thing  at  least  is  evident,  that 
Keymis  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  mine. 

Bnleigh  '*  rejects  these  fancies ;"  tells  him 
before  divers  gentlemen,  that  "  a  blind  man 
might  find  it,  by  the  marks  which  Keymis 
himself  had  set  down  under  his  hand  ;"  that 
"  his  case  of  losin;;  so  many  men  in  the 
woods,"  was  a  mere  pretence  :  after  Walter 
was  elain,  he  knew  that  Keymis  had  no  care 
of  any  man's  surviving.  **  You  have  undone 
me,  wounded  my  credit  with  the  King,  past 
recovery."  "As  you  have  followed  your 
own  advice,  and  not  mine,  you  must  satisfy 
bis  Majesty.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  do 
it :  but  I  cannot."  There  is  no  use  dwelling 
on  such  vain  regrets  and  reproaches.  Ra- 
leigh perhaps  is  bitter,  unjust,  though  we 
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cannot  see  that  he  was ;  as  he  himself  writes 
twice,  to  bis  wife  and  to  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood, 
his  "  brains  are  broken."  He  writes  to  them 
both,  and  re  opens  the  letters  to  add  long 
postscripts,  at  his  wit's  end.  Keymis  goes 
off;  spends  a  few  miserable  days;  and  then 
enters  Raleigh's  cabin.  He  has  written  his 
apology  to  Lord  Arundel,  and  begs  Raleigb 
to  allow  of  it.  "  No.  You  have  undone  me 
by  your  obstinacy,  I  will  not  favor  or  color 
your  former  folly."  "  Is  that  your  resolu- 
tion, sir  ?"  *'  It  is."  '*  I  know  not  then,  sir, 
what  course  to  take.'*  And  so  he  goes  out, 
and  into  his  own  cabin  overhead.  A  minute 
after,  a  pistol  shot  is  heard.  Raleigh  sends 
up  a  boy  to  know  the  reason.  Keymis  answers 
from  within,  that  he  has  fired  it  off  because 
it  had  been  long  charged,  and  all  is  quiet. 

Half-an-hour  after,  the  boy  goes  into  the 
cabin.  Keymis  is  lying  on  his  bed,  the  pis- 
tol by  him.  The  boy  moves  him.  The  pis- 
tol shot  has  broken  a  rib,  and  gone  no  further: 
but  as  the  corpse  is  turned  over,  a  long  knife 
is  buried  in  that  desperate  heart.  Another 
of  the  old  heroes  has  gone  to  his  wild  ac- 
count. 

Gradually  drops  of  explanation  ooze  out. 
The  *'  Serjeant- Major,  Raleigh's  nephew, 
and  others,  confess  that  Keymis  told  them 
that  he  could  have  brought  them  in  two 
hours  to  the  mine :  but  as  the  youne  heir 
was  slain,  and  his  father  was  unparaon0d, 
and  not  like  to  live,  he  had  no  reason  to  open 
the  mine,  either  for  the  Spaniard  or  the 
King?*  Those  latter  words  are  significant. 
What  cared  the  old  Elizabethan  seaman  for 
the  weal  of  such  a  king  ?  And,  indeed, 
what  good  to  such  a  king  would  all  the 
mines  in  Guiana  be  ?  They  answered  that 
the  King,  nevertheless,  had  '*  granted  Ra- 
leigh his  heart'ti  desire  under  thesreat  seal." 
He  replied  that  "  the  grant  to  Raleigh  was 
to  a  man  non  em  in  law,  and  therefore  of  no 
force."  Here,  too,  James's  policy  has  worked 
well.  How  could  men  dare  or  persevere 
under  such  a  cloud  ? 

How,  indeed,  could  they  have  found  heart 
to  sail  at  all  ?    The  only  answer  is,  that  they 
knew  Raleigh  well  enough  to  have  utter  faUh 
in  him,  and  that  Keymis  himself  knew  of  tm  ' 
mine. 

Puppies  at  home  in  England  gave  out  that 
he  had  killed  himself  from  remorse  at  haviiig 
deceived  so  many  gentlemen  with  an  imsg^in-  * 
ary  phantom.  Every  one  of  course,  accord*  ^ 
ing  to  his  measure  of  charity,  has  power  and 
liberty  to  assume  any  motive  which  he  will. 
Ours  is  simply  the  one  which  shows  upidli 
the  face  of  the  documents  ;  that  the  old  fol- 
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lower,  deroted  alike  to  the  dead  son  and  to 
the  doomed  father,  feeling  thai  he  had,  be 
scarce  knew  how,  failed  in  the  hour  of  need, 
frittered  away  the  last  chance  of  a  mighty 
enterprise,  which  hnd  been  his  6xed  idea  for 
years,  and  ruined  ihe  man  whom  he  adored, 
avenged  upon  himself  the  fault  of  having 
disobeyed  orders,  given  peremptorily,  and  to 
be  peremptorily  executed. 

Here,  perhaps,  oar  tale  should  end ;  for 
all  beyond  is  but  the  waking  of  the  corpse. 
The  last  death-struggle  of  the  Elizabethan 
heroism  is  over,  and  all  its  remains  vanish 
slowly,  in  an  undignified  sickening  way.  AH 
epics  end  so.  After  the  war  of  Troy,  Achil- 
les must  die  by  coward  Paris'  arrow,  in  some 
mysterious  confused  pitiful  fashion ;  and 
stately  Hecuba  must  rail  herself  into  a  very 
dog,  and  bark  forever  shamefully  around 
lonely  Cynossema.  Young  David  ends  as  a 
dotard — Solomon  as  worse.  Glorious  Alex- 
ander must  die  half  of  fever,  half  of  drunk- 
enness, as  the  fool  dieth.  Charles  the  Vth, 
having  thrown  away  all  but  his  follies,  ends 
in  a  convent,  a  superstitious  imbecile ;  Na- 
poleon squabbles  to  the  last  with  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  about  champagne.  It  must  be  so; 
and  the  glory  must  be  God's  alone.  For  in 
great  men,  and  great  times,  there  is  nothing 
good  or  vital,  but  what  is  of  God,  and  not  of 
man's  self.  And  when  He  taketh  away  that 
divine  breath  they  die,  and  return  again  to 
their  duat.  But  the  earth  does  not  lose; 
for  when  He  sendeth  forth  His  spirit  they 
live,  and  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
new  generation  arises,  with  clearer  sight,  with 
fuller  experience,  sometimes  with  nobler  aims ; 
and, — 

**  The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  the  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways." 

The  Elizabeth  epic  did  not  end  a  day  too 
soon.  There  was  no  more  life  left  in  it ;  and 
God  had  something  better  in  store  for  Eng- 
land. Raleigh's  ideal  was  a  noble  one :  but 
God's  was  nobler  far.  Raleigh  would  have 
made  her  a  gold  kingdom,  like  Spain,  and 
destroyed  her  very  vitals  by  that  gold,  as 
Spain  was  destroyed.     And  all  the   while 

'  thd  great  and  good  God  was  looking  stead- 
fastly upon  that  little  struggling  Virginian 
village,  Raleigh's  first-born,  forgotten  in  his 
new  mighty  dreams,  and  saying,  **  Here  will 

I  I  dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein."  There, 
and  not  in  Guiana;  upon  the  simple  tillers 
of  the  soil,  not  among  wild  reckless  gold- 
hunters,  would  His  blessing  rest  The  very 
coming  darkness  would  bring  brighter  light. 
The  evil  age  itself  would  be  the  parent  of 


new  good,  and  drive  across  the  seas  stead- 
fast Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  generous  Royalist 
Cavaliers,  to  be  the  parents  of  a  mightier  na- 
tion than  has  ever  yet  possessed  the  earth. 
Verily,  6od*s  wajs  are  wonderful,  and  his 
counsels  in  the  great  deep. 

So  ends  the  Elizabethan  epic.  Must  we 
follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave  ?  It  is  neces- 
sary. 

And  now,  *'you  gentlemen  of  England, 
who  sit  at  home  at  ease,"  what  would  you 
have  done  in  like  case?  Your  last  die 
thrown ;  your  last  stake  lost ;  your  honor,  as 
you  fancy,  stained  forever ;  your  eldest  son 
dead  in  battle — What  would  you  have  done? 
What  Walter  Raleigh  did  was  this.  He  kept 
his  promise.  He  had  promised  Lord  Arundel 
to  return  to  England  ;  and  return  he  did. 

But  it  is  said,  his  real  intention*  as  he  him- 
self confessed,  was  to  turn  pirate,  and  take 
the  Mexico  fleet. 

That  wild  thoughts  of  such  a  deed  may 
have  crossed  his  mind,  may  have  been  a  ter- 
rible temptation  to  him,  may  even  have  bro- 
ken out  m  hasty  words,  one  does  not  deny. 
He  himself  says  that  he  spoke  of  such  a 
thin^,  *'  to  keep  his  men  together."  All  de- 
pends on  how  the  words  were  spoken.  The 
form  of  the  sentence,  the  tone  of  voice,  is 
everything.  Who  could  blame  him,  if,  seeing 
some  of  the  captains  whom  he  had  most 
trusted  deserting  him,  his  men  heaping  him 
with  every  slander,  and  as  be  solemnly  swore 
on  the  scafifold,  calling  witnesses  thereto  by 
name,  forcing  him  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
would  not  return  to  England  before  they 
would  have  him,  and  locking  him  into  his 
own  cabin — who  could  blame  him,  we  ask, 
for  saying,  in  that  daring  off-hand  vray  of 
his,  which  has  so  often  before  got  him  into 
trouble,  '*  Come,  my  lads,  do  not  despair. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  there  is  the 
Plate-fleet  to  fall  back  upon"  ?  When  we  re- 
member, too,  that  the  taking  of  the  said  Plate- 
fleet  was,  in  Raleigh's  eyes,  an  altogether  just 
thing ;  and  that  he  knew  perfectly,  that  if 
he  succeeded  therein,  he  would  be  backed 
by  the  public  opinion  of  all  England,  and 
probablv  buy  his  pardon  of  James,  who,  if 
he  lovea  Spain  well,  loved  money  better  ;  our 
surprise  rather  is,  that  he  did  not  go  and  do 
it. .  As  for  any  meeting  of  captains  in  his 
cabin,  and  serious  proposal  of  such  a  plan, 
we  believe  it  to  be  simply  one  of  the  innu- 
merable lies  which  James  inserted  in  bis  declar- 
ation, gathered  from  the  tales  of  men,  who 
fearing,  (and  reasonably,)  lest  their  beads 
should  follow  Raleigh's,  tried  to  curry  favor 
by  slandering  him.    This  *'  Declaration"  has 
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been  so  often  exposed,  that  we  may  safely 
pass  it  by;  and  pass  by  almost  as  safely, 
the  argument  which  some  have  drawn  from 
A  chance  expression  of  his  in  his  pathetic 
letter  to  Lndy  Raleigh,  in  which  he  **  hopes 
that  God  would  send  him  somewhat  before 
his  return."  To  prove  an  intention  of  piracy 
in  the  despairing  words  of  a  ruined  man 
writing  to  comfort  a  ruined  wife  for  the  loss 
of  her  first-born,  is  surely  to  deal  out  hard 
measure.  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us,  if 
all  the  hasty  words  which  woe  has  wrung 
from  our  hearts  are  to  be  so  judged  either 
by  man  or  God! 

Sir  Julius  Csesar,  again,  one  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  him,  informs 
U9,  that  on  being  confronted  with  Captains 
St.  Leger  and  Pennington,  he  confessed  that 
he  proposed  the  taking  of  the  Mexico  fleet, 
if  the  mine  failed.  To  which  we  can  only 
answer,  that  all  depends  on  how  the  thin^ 
was  said,  and  that  this  is  the  last  fact  which 
we  should  find  in  Sir  Julius's  notes,  which 
are,  it  is  confessed,  so  confused,  obscure,  and 
full  of  gaps,  us  to  be  often  hardly  intelligible. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Wilson's  story, 
which  we  agree  with  Mr.  Tytler  in  thinking 
worthless.  Wilson,  it  must  be  understood,  is 
employed,  after  Raleigh's  return,  as  a  spy 
upon  him,  which  office  he  executes,all  confess, 
(and  Wilson  himself  as  much  as  any,)  as  false- 
ly, treacherously,  and  hypocritically  as  did 
ever  sinful  man  ;  and,  inter  alia,  he  has  this, 
"  This  day  he  told  me  what  discourse  he  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  about  taking  the 
Plate-fleet,  which  he  confessed  he  would 
have  taken  had  he  lighted  on  it.  To  which 
my  Lord  Chancellor  said,  'Why,  you  would 
hare  been  a  pirate.'  'Oh,'  quoth  he, 'did 
you  ever  know  of  any  that  were  pirates  for 
millions?  They  only  that  wish  for  small 
things  are  pirates.'  "  Now,  setting  aside  the 
improbability  that  Raleigh  should  go  out  of 
his  way  to  impeach  himself  to  the  man  whom 
he  must  have  known  was  set  there  to  find 
matter  for  his  death,  all,  we  say,  depends  on 
how  it  was  said.  If  the  Lord  Chancellor 
ever  said  to  Raleigh,  "To  take  the  Mexico 
fleet  would  be  piracy,"  it  would  have  been 
just  like  Raleigh  to  give  such  an  answer. 
The  speech  is  a  perfectly  true  one  ;  Raleigh 
knew  the  world,  no  man  better ;  and  saw 
through  its  hollowness,  and  the  cant  and 
hypocrisy  of  his  generation ;  and  he  sardonic- 
ally states  an  undeniable  fact.  He  is  not 
expressing  his  own  morality,  but  that  of  the 
world,  just  as  he  is  doing  in  that  passage  of 
his  apology,  about  which  we  must  complain 
of  Mr.  Napier.     *'  It  was  a  maxim  of  his," 


says  Mr.  Napier,  "  that  good  success  admits 
of  no  examination."  This  is  not  fair.  The 
sentence  in  the  original  goes  on,  *'  so  the 
contrarv  allows  of  no  excuse,  however  rea- 
sonable  and  just  whatsoever."  His  argu- 
ment all  through  the  beginning  of  tho  apolo- 
gy,supported  by  instance  on  instance  from  his- 
tory, is, — I  cannot  get  a  just  hearing,  because 
I  have  failed  in  opening  this  mine.  So  it  is  al- 
ways.  Glory  covers  the  multitude  of  sins.  But 
a  man  who  has  failed  is  a  fair  mark  for  every 
8landerer,puppy,ignoramus,  discontented  mu* 
tineer ;  as  I  am  now.  What  else,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  could  have  been  his  argu- 
ment ?  Does  Mr.  Napier  really  think  that 
Raleigh,  even  if  in  the  face  of  all  the  noble 
and  pious  words  which  he  had  written,  he 
held  60  immoral  a  doctrine,  would  ha\6 
been  shameless  and  senseless  enough  to 
assert  his  own  rascality  in  an  apology  ad- 
dressed to  the  most  ^'  religious"  of  kings  io 
the  most  canting  of  generations  ? 

But  still  more  astonished  are  we  at  the  use 
which  Mr.  Napier  has  made  of  Captain  Park- 
er's letter.  The  letter  is  written  by  a  man  ii 
a  state  of  frantic  rage  and  disappointmeii(i 
There  never  was  any  mine,  he  believes  now. 
Keymis*s  "  delays  we  found  mere  illusioos ; 
for  he  was  false  to  all  men  and  hateful  to  him^ 
self,  loathing  to  live  since  he  could  do  no  more 
villany.  I  will  speak  no  more  of  this  hateful 
fellow  to  God  and  man."  And  it  is  on  the 
testimony  of  a  man  in  this  temper  that  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  "  the  admiral  and  vice- 
admiral,"  Raleigh  and  St.  Leger,  are  going 
to  the  Western  Islands  "  to  look  for  home- 
ward-bound men,"  if,  indeed,  the  looking  for 
homeward-bound  men  means  really  looking 
for  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  not  merely  for  re- 
cruits for  their  crews.  We  never  recollect 
(and  we  have  read  pretty  fully  the  sea-records 
of  those  days)  such  a  synonym  used  either 
for  the  Mexican  or  Indian  fleet.  But  let  this 
be  as  it  may,  the  letter  proves  too  much.  For, 
first,  it  proves  that  whosoever  is  not  goins  to 
turn  pirate,  our  calm  and  charitable  fnend 
Captain  Parker  is ;  for  "  for  my  part,  by  the 
permission  of  God,  I  will  either  make  a  voy^ 
age  or  bury  myself  in  the  sea,"  Now,  what 
making  a  voyage  is,  all  men  know :  and  the 
sum  total  of  the  letter  is,  that  a  man  intend- 
ing to  turn  pirate  himself,  accuses,  under  the 
influence  of  violent  passion,  his  comrades  of 
doing  the  like.  We  may  believe  him  about 
himself:  about  others,  we  shall  wait  for  tes- 
timony a  little  less  interested. 

But  the  letter  proves  too  much  again.    For 

Parker  says  that  "  Witney  and  Woolaston 

I  are  gone  ofi*  a-head  to  look  for  homeward- 
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bound  men,*^  thas  agreeiD^r  with  lialeigh*8 
message  to  his  wife,  thnt  "  Witney,  for  whom 
J  sold  all  my  plate  at  Plymouth,  aod  to  whom 
I  gave  more  credit  and  countenance  than  to 
all  the  captains  of  my  fleet,  ran  from  me  at 
the  Grenadas,  and  Woolaston  with  him." 

And  now,  reader,  how  does  this  of  Witney, 
and  Woolaston,  and  Parker's  intentions  to  pi- 
rate separately,  (if  it  be  true,)  agree  with 
King  James's  story  of  Raleigh's  calling  a 
council  of  war  and  proposing  an  attack  on  the 
Plate- fleet  ?  One  or  the  other  must  needs  be 
a  lie ;  probably  both.  Witney's  ship  was  of 
only  160  tons ;  Woolaston's  probably  smaller. 
Five  such  ships  would  be  required,  as  any 
reader  of  Hakluy t  must  know,  to  take  a  single 
CSsrack;  and  it  would  be  no  use  running  the 
risk  of  hanging  for  any  less  prize.  The  Span- 
ish main  was  warned  and  armed,  and  the 
Western  I^sles  also.  Is  it  possible  that  these 
two  men  would  have  been  insane  enough  in 
such  circumstances,  to  go  without  Raleigh,  if 
they  could  have  ffone  with  him  ?  And  is  it 
possible  that  he,  if  he  had  any  set  purpose 
of  attacking  the  Plate- fleet,  would  not  hare 
kept  them,  in  ord^r  to  attempt  that  with  him, 
which  neither  they  nor  he  could  do  without 
each  other  ?  Moreover,  no  piratical  act  ever 
took  place*  (and  if  any  had,  we  would  have 
heard  enough  about  it;)  and  why  is  Parker 
to  be  believed  against  Raleigh  alone,  when 
there  is  little  douot  that  he  siHudered  all  the 
rest  of  the  captains  ?  Lastly,  it  was  to  this 
very  Parker,  with  Mr.  Tresham,  and  another 
gentleman,  that  Raleigh  appealed  by  name 
on  the  scaffold,  as  witnesses  that  it  was  his 
crew  who  tried  to  keep  him  from  going  home, 
and  not  he  them. 

Our  own  belief  is,  and  it  is  surely  f  imple  and 
rational  enough,  that  Raleigh's  '*  brains,"  as 
he  said  "  were  broken ;"  that  he  had  no  dis- 
tinct plan :  but  that  loath  to  leave  the  new 
world  without  a  second  attempt  at  Guiana, 
he  went  up  to  Newfoundland  to  re-victual, 
'*  and  with  ffood  hope,"  (as  he  wrote  to  Win- 
wood  himself,)  "of  keeping  the  sea  till  August 
with  some  four  reasonable  good  ships,"  (prob- 
ably, as  Oldys  remarks,  to  try  a  trading 
voyage,)  but  found  his  gentlemen  too  dispir- 
ited and  incredulous,  his  men  too  mutinous 
to  do  anything  ;  and  seeing  his  ships  go  home 
one  by  one,  at  last  followed  them  himself, 
because  he  had  promised  Arundel  and  Pem- 
broke so  to  do,  having,  afier  all,  as  he  declared 
on  the  scaffold,  extreme  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing his  men  to  land  at  all  in  England.  The 
otner  lies  about  him,  as  of  his  having  intended 
to  desert  his  soldiers  at  Guiana,  his  having 
taken  no  tools  to  work  the  mine,  and  so  forth, 


one  only  notices  to  say,  that  the  declaration 
takes  care  to  make  the  most  of  them,  without 
deigning  (after  its  fashion)  to  adduce  any 
proof  but  anonymous  hearsays.  If  it  be  true 
that  Bacon  drew  up  that  famous  document, 
it  reflects  no  credit  either  on  his  honesty  or 
his  •*  inductive  science." 

So  Raleigh  returns,  anchors  in  Plymouth. 
He  finds  that  Captain  North  has  brought 
home  the  news  of  his  mishaps,  and  that  there 
is  a  proclamation  against  him,  (which  by-the- 
bye  lies,  for  it  talks  of  limitations  and  cautions 
given  to  Raleigh  which  do  not  appear  in  his 
commission,)  and,  moreover,  a  warrant  out 
for  his  apprehension.  He  sends  his  men  on 
shore,  and  starts  for  London  to  surrender 
himself,  in  company  with  faithful  Captain 
King,  who  alone  clings  to  him  to  the  last,  and 
from  whom  we  have  details  the  next  few 
days.  Near  Ashburton,  he  is  met  by  Sir 
Lewis  Stukely,  his  near  kinsman,  vice-admiral 
of  Devon,  who  has  orders  to  arrest  him. 
Raleigh  tells  him  that  he  has  saved  him  the 
trouble;  and  the  two  return  to  Plymouth, 
where  Stukely,  strangely  enough,  leaves  him 
at  liberty,  and  rides  about  the  country.  We 
are  slow  in  imputing  baseness :  but  we  can- 
not help  suspecting  from  Stuke1y*s  subse- 
quent conduct,  that  be  had  from  the  first  pri- 
vate orders  to  give  Raleigh  a  chance  of  trying 
to  escape,  in  order  to  have  a  handle  against 
him,  such  as  his  own  deeds  had  not  yet 
given. 

The  ruse,  if  it  existed  then  (as  it  did  after- 
wards) succeeds*.  Raleigh  hears  bad  news. 
Gondomar  has  (or  has  not)  told  his  story  to 
the  king  by  crying,  ''Piratas!  piratas!  pi- 
ratas !"  and  then  rushing  out  without  expla- 
nation. James  is  in  terror  lest  what  has  hap- 
pened should  break  off  the  darling  Spanish 
match.  Raleigh  foresees  ruin,  perhaps  death. 
Life  is  sweet,  and  Guiana  is  yet  where  it  was. 
He  may  win  a  basketful  of  the  ore  still  and 
prove  himself  no  liar.  He  will  escape  to 
France.  Faithful  King  finds  him  a  Roehelle 
ship;  betakes  boat  to  her,  goes  half-way*  and 
returns.  Honor  is  sweeter  than  life,  and  James 
may  yet  be  just.  The  next  day  he  bribes  the 
master  to  wait  for  him  one  more  day,  starts 
for  the  ship  once  more,  and  again  returns  to 
Plymouth  (King  will  make  oath)  of  his  own 
free  wilt.  The  temptation  must  have  been 
terrible,  and  the  sin  none.  What  kept  him 
from  yielding,  but  innocence  and  honor  ?  He 
will  clear  himself;  and  if  not,  abide  the  worst. 
Stukely  and  James  found  out  these  facts,  and 
made  good  use  of  them  afterwards.  For  now 
comes  "  a  severe  letter  from  my  Lords"  to 
bring  Raleigh  up  as  speedily  as  his  health 
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viiW  permit ;  and  with  it  comes  one  Maonoa- 
He,  a  French  quack,  of  whom  honest  King 
takes  little  note  at  the  time,  but  who  will  make 
himself  remembered. 

And  now  begins  a  series  of  scenes  most 
piiiable.  Raleigh's  brains  are  indeed  broken. 
He  is  old,  worn-out  with  the  effects  of  his 
fever,  lame,  ruined,  broken-hearted,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  weak  and  silly.  He 
takes  into  his  head  the  paltriest  notion  that 
he  can  gnin  time  to  pacify  the  king  by  feign- 
ing himself  sick.  He  puts  implicit  faiih  in 
the  rogue  Mannourie,  whom  he  has  never 
seen  before.  He  sends  forward  Lady  Raleigh 
to  London — perhaps  ashamed,  fas  who  would 
not  have  been  ?)  to  play  the  fool  in  that  sweet 
presence ;  and  with  her  good  Captain  King, 
who  is  to  engage  one  Cotterell,  an  old  servant 
of  Raleigh's,  to  find  a  ship  wherein  to  escape, 
if  the  worht  comes  to  the  worst.  Cotterell 
sends  King  to  an  old  boatswain  of  his,  who 
owns  a  ketch.  She  is  to  lie  off  Tilbury  ;  and 
so  King  waits  Raleigh's  arrival.  What  passed 
in  the  next  four  or  five  days  will  never  be 
truly  known,  for  our  only  account  comes  from 
two  self-convicted  villains,  Stukely  and  Man- 
nourie. On  these  disgusting  details  we  shall 
not  enter.  First,  beeause  we  cannot  trust  a 
word  of  them ;  secondly,  because  no  one  will 
wish  to  hear  them  who  feels,  as  we  do,  how 
pitiable  and  painful  is  the  sight  of  a  great 
heart  and  mind  utterly  broken.  Neither  shall 
we  spend  time  on  Stukely's  villanous  treat- 
ment of  Raleigh,  (for  which  he  had  a  com- 
mission from  James  in  writing,)  bis  pretend- 
ing to  help  him  to  escape,  going  down  the 
Thames  in  a  boat  with  him,  trying  in  vain  to 
make  honest  King  as  great  a  rogue  as  himself. 
Like  most  rascalities,  Stukely's  conduct,  even 
as  he  himself  states  it,  is  very  obscure.  All 
that  we  can  see  is,  that  Cotterell  told  Stukely 
everything ;  thatSlukely  bade  Cotterell  carry 
on  the  deceit ;  thai  Stukely  had  orders  from 
head-quarters  to  incite  Raleigh  to  say  or  do 
something  which  might  form  a  fresh  ground 
of  accusal ;  that  being  a  clumsy  rogue,  he 
failed,  and  fell  back  on  abetting  Raleigh's 
escape,  as  a  last  resource.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
he  throws  off  the  mask  as  soon  as  Raleigh 
has  done  enough  to  prove  an  intent  to 
escape ;  arrests  him,  and  conducts  him  to  the 
Tower. 

There  two  shameful  months  are  spent  in 
trying  to  find  out  some  excuse  for  Raleigh's 
murder.  Wilson  is  set  over  him  as  a  spy ; 
his  letters  to  his  wife  are  intercepted.  Every 
art  is  used  to  extort  a  confession  of  a  great 
plot  with  France,  and  every  art  fails  utterly — 
simply,  it  seems  to  us,  because  there  was  no 


plot.  Raleigh  writes  an  apology,  letters  of 
entreaty,  self- justification,  what  not ;  all,  in 
our  opinion,  just  and  true  enough ;  but  fike 
his  speech  on  the  scaffold,  weak,  confused"^ 
the  product  of  a  "  broken  brain."  Howeyer» 
his  head  must  come  off;  and  as  a  last  resourcet 
it  must  be  taken  o'ff  upon  the  sentence  of  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  he  who  was  condemned 
fur  plotting  with  Spain,  must  die  for  plotting 
against  her.  It  is  a  pitiable  business :  but,  as 
Cfsborne  says,  in  a  passage,  (p.  108  of  bis 
Memoirs  6f  James,)  for  which  we  freely  for- 
give him  all  his  sins  and  lies,  (and  they  are 
many,)— 

**  As  the  foolish  idolaters  were  wont  to  sacrifice 
the  choicest  of  their  children  to  the  devil,  bo  our 
kinjr  gave  op  his  incomparable  jewel  to  the  will 
of  this  monster  of  ambition,  (the  Hpaniard,)  under 
the  pretence  of  a  superannoated  transgression, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  more  honest  sort 
of  jrownsmon,  who  maintained  that  his  Majesty's 
pardon  lay  inclusively  in  the  commission  he  gave 
nim  on  his  setting  out  to  sea  ;  it  being  incongru- 
ous that  he,  who  remained  under  the  notion  of 
one  dead  in  the  law,  should  as  a  general  dispoae 
of  the  lives  of  others,  not  being  himself  master 
of  his  own." 

But  no  matter.  He  must  die.  The  Queen 
intercedes  for  him,  as  do  all  honest  men : 
but  in  vain.  He  has  twenty- four  hours'  no- 
tice to  prepare  for  death  ;  eats  a  good  break- 
fast, takes  a  cup  of  sack  and  a  pipe ;  makes 
a  rambling  speech,  in  which  one  notes  only 
the  intense  belief  that  he  is  an  honest  man, 
and  the  intense  desire  to  make  others  believe 
so,  in  the  very  smallest  matters ;  and  then  dies 
smilingly,  as  one  weary  of  life.  One  makes 
no  comment.  Raleigh's  life  really  ended  on 
the  day  that  poor  Keymis  returned  from  Saa 
Thome. 

And  then  ? 

As  we  said.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
No  dramatist  dare  invent  a  *'  poetic  justice*' 
more  perfect  than  fell  upon  the  traitor.  It 
is  not  always  so,  no  doubt.  Ood  reserves 
many  a  great  sinner  for  that  most  awful  of 
all  punishments,  impunity.  But  there  are 
crises  in  a  nation's  life  in  which  God  makes 
terrible  examples,  to  put  before  the  most 
stupid  and  sensual  the  choice  of  Hercules, 
the  upward  road  of  life,  the  downward  one 
which  leads  to  the  pit.  Since  the  time  of 
Pharaoh  and  the  Red  Sea  host,  history  is  fall 
of  such  palpable,  unmistakable  revelations  of 
the  Divme  Nemesis ;  and  in  England,  too,  at 
that  moment,  the  crisis  was  there ;  and  the 
judgment  of  Ood  was  revealed  accordingly. 
Sir  Lewis  Stukely  remained  it  seems  at  Cowt ; 
high  in  favor  with  James :  but  he  found. 
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Detertheless,  that  people  looked  darkly  on 
bim.  Like  all  self- convicted  rogues,  be  must 
needs  tbrust  bis  bead  into  bis  own  shame,  and 
one .  day  be  goes  to  good  old  Lord  Charles 
Howard's  bouse  ;  for  being  Yice-Admiral  of 
Devon,  be  bas  affairs  with  the  old  Armada 
hero.  The  old  lion  explodes  in  an  unexpected 
roar.  "  Barest  thou  come  into  my  presence, 
tbou  base  fellow,  who  art  reputed  the  com- 
mon scorn  and  contempt  of  all  men  ?  Were 
it  not  in  mine  own  bouse,  I  would  cudgel 
thee  with  my  staff  for  presuming  to  speak  to 
me  !*'  Stukely,  his  tail  between  bis  legs, 
goes  off  and  complains  to  James.  **  What 
should  I  do  with  him  ?  Hang  him  ?  On 
my  sawie,  mon,  if  I  hung  all  that  spoke  ill 
of  tbee,  all  the  trees  in  the  island  were  too 
few."  Such  is  the  gratitude  of  kings,  thinks 
Stttkely,  and  retires  to  write  foolish  pam- 
phlets in  self-justi6cation,  which,  unfortunate- 
ly for  his  memory,  still  remfun  to  make  bad 
worse. 

Within  twelve  months  be,  the  rich  and 
proud  Vice-Admiral  of  Devon,  with  a  shield 
of  sixteen  quarterings,  and  the  blood -royal 
in  bis  veins,  was  detected  debasing  the  King's 
coin  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace, 
together  with  his  old  accomplice,  who,  being 
taKen,  confessed  that  his  charges  against  Ra- 
leigh were  false.  He  fled,  a  ruined  man, 
back  to  bis  native  county,  and  his  noble  old 
seat  of  Affton  ;  but  At6  is  on  heels  of  such, — 

**  Slowly  she  tracks  him  and  sure,  as  a  lyme- 

hound,  sudden  she  grips  him, 
Crashing  him,  blind  in  his  pride,  for  a  sign  and  a 

terror  to  mortals.'* 

A  terrible  plebiscitum  had  been  passed  in 
the  West  country  against  the  betrayer  of  its 
last  Worthy.  The  gentlemen  closed  their 
doors  against  him  ;  the  poor  refused  him,  (to 
goes  the  legend,)  fire  and  water.  Driven  by 
the  Furies,  he  fled  from  Affton,  and  wander- 
ed northward  down  the  vale  of  Taw,  away 
to  Appledore,  and  there  took  boat,  and  out 
into  the  boundless  Atlantic,  over  the  bar,  now 
crowded  with  shipping  for  which  Raleigh's 
genius  had  discovered  a  new  trade  and  a  new 
world. 

Sixteen  miles  to  the  westward,  like  a  blue 
cloud  on  the  horizon,  rises  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  Devon,  the  little  isle  of  Lundy.  There 
one  outlying  peak  of  granite,  carrying  up  a 
shelf  of  slate  upon  its  southern  flank,  hai^ 
risen  through  the  waves,  and  formed  an  is- 
land some  three  miles  long,  desolate,  flat- 
headed,  fretted  by  every  frost  and  storm, 
walled  all  round  wit)i  four  hundred  feet  of 


gmnite  cliff,  sacred. only,  (then  at  least.)  to 
puffins  and  to  pirates.  Over  the  single  land- 
ing-place frowns  from  the  Cliff  the  keep  of 
an  old  ruin,  '*  Moresco  Castle,"  as  they  call  it' 
still,  where  some  bold  rover.  Sir  John  De 
Moresco,  in  the  times  of  the  old  Edwards, 
worked  his  works  of  darkness;  a  gray,  weird, 
uncanny,  pile  of  moorstone,  through  which 
all  the  winds  of  heaven  bowl  day  and  nigbt. 

In  a  chamber  of  that  ruin  died  Sir  Lewis 
Stukely,  Lord  of  Affton,  cursing  God  and 
man. 

His  family  perished  out  of  Devon.  His 
noble  name  is  now  absorbed  in  that  of  an  an- 
cient Virginian  merchant  of  Bideford ;  and 
Affton,  burned  to  the  ground  a  few  years 
after,  mouldered  to  an  ivied  ruin,  on  whose 
dark  arch  the  benighted  peasant  even  now 
looks  askance  as  on  an  evil  place,  and  remem- 
bers the  tale  of  the  '^  wicked  Sir  Lewis,"  and 
the  curse  which  fell  on  him  and  on  his  bouse. 

These  things  are  true.  Said  we  not  well 
that  reality  is  stranger  than  romance  ? 

But  no  Nemesis  followed  James. 

The  answer  will  depend  much  upon  what 
readers  consider  to  be  a  Nemesis.  If  to  have 
found  England  one  of  the  greatest  countries 
in  Europe,  and  to  have  left  it  one  of  the  most 
inconsiderable  and  despicable ;  if  to  be  fooled 
by  flatterers  to  the  top  of  his  vent,  until  be 
fancied  himself  all  but  a  god,  while  he  was 
not  even  a  man,  and  could  neither  speak  the 
truth,  keep  himself  sober,  or  look  on  a  drawn 
sword  without  shrinking ;  if,  lastly,  to  have 
left  behind  bim  a  son  who,  in  spite  of  many 
cLivalrous  instincts,  unknown  to  his  father, 
had  been  so  indoctrinated  in  that  father's 
vices,  as  to  find  it  impossible  to  speak  the 
truth  even  when  it  served  his  purpose  ;  if  all 
these  things  be  no  Nemesis,  then  none  fell  on 
James  Stuart. 

But  of  that  son,  at  least,  the  innocent 
blood  was  requited.  He,  too,  bad  bis  share 
in  the  sin.  In  Carew  Raleigh's  simple  and 
manful  petition  to  the  Commons  of  England 
for  the  restoration  of  his  inheritance,  we  find 
a  significant  fact,  stated  without  one  word  of 
comment,  bitter  or  otherwise.  At  Prince 
Henry's  death,  the  Sherborne  lands  had  been 
given  again  to  Carr,  Lord  Somerset.  To 
him,  too,  "  the  whirligig  of  time  brought 
round  its  revenges,"  and  be  lost  them  when 
arraigned  and  condemned  for  poisoning  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  Then  Sir  John  Digby, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol,  hegj^ed  Sherborne 
of  the  king,  and  had  it.  Pembroke  (Shaks- 
peare*s  Pembroke)  brought  young  Carew  to 
Court,  hoping  to  move  the  tyrant's  heart. 
James  saw  him  and  shuddered ;  perhaps  con- 
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science-stricken,  perhaps  of  mere  cowardice. 
"  He  looked  like  ihe  ghost  of  his  father/'  as 
he  well  might,  to  that  guilty  soul.  Good 
Pemhroke  advised  his  young  kinsman  to 
travel,  which  he  did  till  James's  death  in  the 
next  year.  Then  coming  over,  (this  is  his 
own  story,)  he  asked  of  Parliament  to  be 
restored  in  blood,  that  he  might  inherit  aught 
that  might  fall  to  him  in  England.  His  pe- 
tition was  read  twice  in  the  Lords.  Whereon 
**  King  Charles  sent  Sir  James  Fullarton 
(then  of  the  bed-chamber)  to  Mr.  Raleigh, 
to  command  him  to  come  to  him  ;  and  bemg 
brought  in,  the  king,  after  using  him  with 
great  civility,  notwithstanding  told  him  plain- 
ly, that  when  he  was  prince,  he  had  promised 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  secure  his  title  to  Sher- 
borne against  the  heirs  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh ;  whereon  the  earl  had  given  him,  then 
prince,  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  that  now  he 
was  bound  to  make  good  his  promise,  being 
king  ;  that,  therefore,  unless  he  would  quit 
his  right  and  title  to  Sherborne,  he  neither 
could  or  would  pass  his  bill  of  restoration. 

Young  Raleigh,  like  a  good  Englishman, 
"  urged,"  he  says, ''  the  justness  of  his  cause  ; 
that  he  desired  only  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  to  be  left  to  the  law,  which  was  never 
denied  any  freeman."  The  king  remained 
obstinate.  His  noble  brother's  love  for  the 
mighty  dead  weighed  nothing  with  him,  much 
less  justice.  Poor  young  Raleigh  was  forced 
to  submit.  The  act  for  his  restoration  was 
past,  reserving  Sherborne  for  Lord  Bristol, 
and  Charles  patched  up  the  scoundrelly  af- 
fair by  allowing  to  Lady  Raleigh  and  her  son 
after  her,  a  life  pension  of  four  hundred  a 
year. 

Young  Carew  tells  his  history  simply,  and 


without  a  note  of  bitterness  ;  though  he  pro- 
fesses his  intent  to  range  himself  and  his  two  « 
sons  for  the  future  under  the  banner  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  he  may  be  a  royalist 
for  any  word  beside.  Even  where  he  men- 
tions the  awful  curse  of  his  mother,  he  only 
alludes  to  its  fulfilment  by — "that  which 
hath  happened  since  to  that  royal  family,  is 
too  sad  and.  disastrous  for  me  to  repeat,  and 
yet  too  visible  not  to  be  discerned."  We  can 
have  no  doubt  that  he  tells  the  exact  truth. 
Indeed  the  whole  story  fits  Charles's  charac- 
ter to  the  smallest  details.  The  want  of  any 
real  sense  of  justice,  combined  with  the  false 
notion  of  honor  ;  the  implacable  obstinacy  ; 
the  contempt  for  that  law  by  which  alone  he 
held  his  crown ;  the  combination  of  unkingly 
meanness  in  commanding  a  private  interview, 
and  shamelessness  in  confessing  his  own  ras- 
cality— all  these  are  true  notes  of  the  man 
who  could  attempt  to  imprison  the  five  mem- 
bers, and  yet  organized  the  Irish  Rebellion  ; 
who  gave  up  Stafford  and  Laud  to  death  as 
his  scapegoats,  and  yet  pretended  to  die  him- 
self a  martyr  for  that  episcopacy  whfch  they 
brave,  though  insane,  had  defended  to  death 
long  before.  But  he  must  have  been  a  TOgOB 
eatly  in  life,  and  a  needy  rogue  too.  Tnnt 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  Lord  Bristol's  money,  . 
should  make  many  a  sentimentalist  reconsider 
(if,  indeed,  sentimentalists  dan  be  mad^  to 
consider,  or  even  to  consider  any  thing) 
their  notion  of  him  as  the  incarnation  of  pioos 
chivalry.  .* 

At  least  the  ten  thousand  pounds  cost 
Charles  dear.  The  widow's  curse  followed 
him  home.  Naseby  fight  and  the  Whitehall 
scaffold  were  God's  judgment  of  such  deeds, 
whatever  man's  may  be. 


1 1  ^  1 1 


Mademoiselle  Raohel. — It  is  finally  set- 
tled that  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  the  celebrated 
French  tragedienne,  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  greatest  of  living  actresses,  is  to  visit  this 
country  in  the  fall ;  and,  according  to  latest 
accounts,  it  is  to  be  on  the  following  terms : 
She  comes  out  wider  the  direction  of  her 
brother,  M.  Felix,  who  binds  himself  to  pay 
her  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs,  for  two 
hundred  representations  in  America  and 
Cuba,  or  the  enormous  sum  of  six  thousand 
francs — over  eleven  hundred  dollars — for 
each  performance.  This  sum  is  to  be  drawn 
nightly  from  the  /eceipts,  and  a  cash  security 


of  300,000  francs  is  to  be  deposited  with  her 
banker  before  she  leaves  Paris.  In  addition 
to  this,  all  M'lle  Rachel's  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses  are  to  be  paid,  as  well  as  those  of 
her  father,  whom  she  takes  with  her  as  a 
protector  and  guardian.  She  is  to  have  two 
waiting- maids  and  a  carriago  placed  gratm- 
tously  at  her  disposal  in  each  city  she  may 
visit.  Besides  the  small  salarjr  above  men- 
tioned, four  benefits  are  to  be  given  her,  dar- 
ing her  engagement,  each  guaranteed  at  a 
minimum  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  or 
$3,600. 
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PROSINGS  ABOUT  THE  ESSAYISTS  AND  REVIEWERS. 


THOMAS    BABINGTON   MACAULAY. 


It  is  not  now  the  business  of  the  critics  in 
the  Quarterlies,  as  one  of  themselves  has  ob- 
served,* to  merely  note  the  beauties  and 
blemishes  of  a  new  book,  or  the  merits  and 
defects  of  a  known  author  in  a  rapid  super- 
ficial way :  what  is  usually  required  of  him 
is,  either  some  original  disquisition,  for  which 
a  book  or  a  certain  number  of  books  may 
furnish  the  text ;  or  some  critical  apprecia- 
tion of  a  new  intellectual  teudency  runniug 
through  simultaneous  scores  of  books,  several 
of  whiob  i^rc  named  by  way  of  specimen ;  or, 
some  thorough  dissection  of  an  important 
new  book,  considered  as  the  product  of  a 
peculiar  mode  of  thought  exhibited  nowhere 
eke ;  or,  lastly,  and  perhaps  most  frequently, 
some  elaborate  literary  monograph,  or  study 
of  charactf^r,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to 
delineate  in  exact  portraiture  the  features  of 
some  representative  man,  and  to  trace  the 
stamp  of  these  in  his  writings  or  the  circum- 
'  stances  of  his  life.  A  leading  French  critic 
describes  the  mode  adopted  by  guelques 
Mevues  anglaises,  and  frangaisea  also,  to  be, 
"  de  ne  presque  point  donner  id6e  du  livre  k 
Poccasion  duquel  on  ^crit,  et  de  n*y  voir 
qu'un  pr^texte  k  developpement  pour  des 
considerations  nouvelles,  plus  ou  moins  ap- 
proprides,  et  pour  des  Essais  nouveaux ; 
I'auteur,  primiiif  sur  lequel  on  s'appuie  dis- 
paralt ;  c  est  le  critique  qui  devient  le  princi- 
pal et  le  veritable  auteur.  Ce  sont  des  livres 
6crits  k  propos  de  livres."f  To  the  establish- 
ment of  this  genre  of  criticism,  technically  so 
called,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  a  leading 
abettor.  A  review  by  William  Taylor  or 
William  Gifford,  and  a  review  by  Macaulay 
or  Carlyle,  are  quite  distinct  things,  in  the 
mere  form,  to  leave  out  of  the  question  all 
considerations  of  spirit  or  individual  genius. 
The  distinction  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  de- 
gree.    It  is  also  one  of  kind. 


♦  See  ybrth  Briti%h  Retfiew,  voL  xvii.  Art :  "  Cook- 
bum'e  Life  of  Jeffrey.'* 
t  Caoseries  da  Lnndi,  vii. 


This  new  mode  has  certainly  contributed 
to  our  modem  literature  some  of  its  choicest 
treasures.  Upon  none  of  the  contents  of  a 
newly-cut  Quarterly  do  the  majority  of  read- 
ers fasten  with  such  avidity,  as  upon  one  of 
the  "  monographs  "  after  the  type  of  Mac- 
auhy's  Clive  or  Hastings,  Temple  or  Chat* 
ham,  Milton  or  Addison,  Johnson  or  Byron 
— of  Carlyle's  Diderot,  or  Jean  Paul,  or  Vol- 
taire— of  Wilson's  Burns—of  De  Quincey's 
Charles  Lamb  —  of  Sir  James  Stephen's 
Hildebrand— of  Forster's  De  Foe — of  Henry 
Rogers's  Pascal— or  of  those  charming  pa- 
pers, which  have  recently  given  new  life  and 
strength  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  Sterne, 
on  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  Steele,  Foote,  and 
others,  and  which  we  hope  to  see  collected, 
as  speedily  they  should  be ;  acknowledged, 
as  proudly  they  may  be;  and  re-read  by 
prompt  purchasers,  as  infallibly  they  must 
oe. 

That  Mr.  Macaulay's  contributions  to  this 
genre  outdo  in  popularity  those  of  all  his 
competitors,  is  a  tolerably  patent  fact.  None 
like  him  has  won  the  ear  of  the  general. 
None  is  so  largely  read,  in  boudoir,  club- 
room,  library,  and  rail  way  carriage;  none  so 
appreciated  by  working-men  at  home,  none 
so  cultivated  by  universal  society  abroad. 
None  conveys  so  much  information  in  so 
agreeable  a  manner — none  so  throngs  his 
page  with  allusions  and  enlivens  it  with  illus- 
trations, which  gratify  "knowing"  minds, 
and  excite  interest  in  inquiring  ones.  Para- 
doxes he  may  start  now  and  then,  but  they 
are  not  too  subtle  for  the  regard  of  a  mixed 
multitude.  He  is  never  obscure ;  never  flies 
very  far  above  the  average  reader,  nor  dives 
very  deep  beneath  him,  but  keeps  in  sight  all 
the  time,  without  any  painful  call  on  an  ach- 
ing vision,  or  aching  heiad,  or  aching  feet.  It 
is  the  very  ground  of  the  quarrel  some  have 
with  the  Essayist,  or  of  the  slight  they  put 
upon  him,  that  he  is  wanting  m  originality 
and  depth — that  he  is  no  Seer,  whose  utter- 
ances come  fraught  with  a  power  that  findB 
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jou,  in  llic  secret  placet  of  your  mind  and 
heart,  but  a  representative  man  of  ihe  world, 
standing  (with  a  difference)  on  jour  own 
level,  apeakiog  (with  olher  accent  and  en- 
ergy) your  own  mother- tongue,  thinking 
(with  extra  cleaniesi  and  nkpidit/)  your  own 
Vfeb-dny  thoughts.  A  cognate  topic  of 
complaint  is  found  in  bis  coidoees :  for  like 
Shelley's  Hermit, 

thnugh  the  wflof  of  wiadont  he  knows  well 

To  dye  in  hnsa  of  kng^aage,  he  is  cold 
la  seeming." 

His  style  and  manner  have  been  compnred 
to  crystal,  "  but  not  the  '  terrible  crystal '  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles  of  liicrHtur<?. 
'llisre  is  the  sea  of  glais,  but  it  i«  not  mingleil 
with  fire."  It  is,  however,  a  style  and  man- 
ner by  which  multitudes  are  enchanted,  and 
after  which  many  shadowy  scribes,  and  some 
aahstnntial  ones,  have  itadioosly  moulded 
their  own.  It  might  almost  stand  for  the 
description  by  the  President  de  Brossea  of 
the  style  of  his  litigiom  tenant — "  la  maniire 
brillante,  rspide,  le  stvle  trenchant,  d6conp4, 
les  id£es  misea  en  antitheses  ;"  nor  will  there 
be  wanting  admirers  to  indet  on  adding 
the  words,  "  le  plus  grand  coloriste  qui  fftt 
jamaifl,  le  plus  agt^able  et  le  plus  s4dui«ant," 
having  "samnniere  propre  qui  n'sppariienC 
qu'&  lui,  qu'il  a  eeul  la  magiede  falre  passer." 
It  might  stand,  again,  for  what  a  much  later 
French  Critic  has  ssid  of  the  style  of  a  much' 
earlier  French  Essayist :  "  ce  stj  le  href,  mdle, 
qui  frappe  k  tout  coup,"  "  ce  style  duquel  on 
peut  dire  qu'il  est  une  Spigramme  continuelle, 
ou  une  m^iaphote  loujours  renaissante."  Or, 
agsin.  for  what  Quintillan  says  of  guam 
vaUda  lam  brevet  vibrantnque  imtmtia, 
plurimvm  langiiinii  atqut  rtfrvorum.  The 
bttvtt  tententiee  remind  us  that  Alison  defines 
the  "  great  charncteristic "  of  Uaeaulay'i 
style  to  be  the  "  shortness  of  the  sentences, 
which  often  equals  that  of  Tacilua  himself," 
and  the  rapidity  in  the  succession  of  facts 
brought  before  us.  He  calls  him  the  Pope 
of  £ngli«h  prose,  because  be  "  often  gives 
two  sentiments  and  facts  in  a  single  line ;" 
and  avers,  that  no  preceding  writer  in  prose 
has  "carried  this  art  of  abbreviation,  or 
rather  cramming  of  ideas,  to  such  a  length  " 
— an  expression,  by  the  way,  considerably 
more  like  Alition  than  Macaulay,  who  would 
have  thought  twice  ere  he  carried  "abbrevia- 
tion "  to  such  a  "  length  :"  and  whose  brevity 
is  not  more  emphatically  the  soul  of  wit,  than 
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is  Alison's  tediousness  the  limbs  and  out- 
ward flouriithes. 

Hisearlierstylehwdan  exuberance  of  glit- 
ter, an  artiScial  efflorescence — sometimes 
"you  scaren  could  see  the  grass  for  fli>wt;ra" 
— of  which  he  is  dow  ashamed.  Seldom  in 
his  later  essays  do  you  meet  with  passages  at 
all  parallel  to  many  a  one  in  the  "  Milton  " 
monograph — as  where  he  pictures  the  poet 
itidulging  his  choral  lapiures  without  reserve, 
"  like  his  own  good  Oenius,  bursting  from 
the  earthly  fdrms  and  weeds  of  'rhrynia,"  and 
seeming  "  to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above' 
the  clouds,  to  bithe  in  the  Elysinn  dew  of 
the  rainbow,  and  to  inhale  the  balmy  smells 
of  nnrd  and  cassia,  which  the  musky  winga 
of  the  lepHyr  scatter  through  tho  cedared 
alleys  of  the  Hesperides."  This  wus  written 
by  one  fresh  from  college.  That  time  is  past, 
and  all  its  diuy  raptures.  Other  gifts  have 
followed ;  for  such  loss,  he  would  believe, 
abundant  recompense.  For  be  has  learned 
to  look  on  this  "  Milton  "  monograph  as  con- 
taining "  scarcely  a  paragraph  such  as  his 
matured  judgment  approves, '  and  aa  "  over- 
loaded with  gaudy  and  ungraceful  omAfflent." 
Readers  fresh  from  college  may  lament  the 
change  in  his  style — the  puiging  and  prun^ 
ing,  the  simplifying  and  condensing,  the 
chastening  and  cooling  down:  but  it  is  a 
change  Ut  which  years  that  bring  the  philo- 
sophic mind,  and  severer  tastes,  will,  fur  the 
most  part,  reconcile  them,  and  something 
more.  If  the  style  has  lost  the  mantling  flush 
of  its  young  ardor,  it  has  gHined  in  compact 
strength  and  masculine  composure.  If  it  has 
lost  its  florid  complexion,  it  has  gained  in 
hone  snd  muscle  :  it  moves  with  a  firmer 
tread,  if  not  a  statlier  guiand  more  imposing 
mien.  Even  yet  it  remains  ton  gauily  for 
some.  The  brilliancy  it  has  at  command,  the 
pictorial  splendor  it  can  employ  at  will,  are 
seen  as  effectively  in  bis  lateras  in  his  earlier 
writings.  This  pictorial  talent  has  been 
specially  admired  in  the  well  known  descrip- 
tions of  Benares,*  of  Bengal,f  and  of  India  at 
large,  as  pictured  to  his  own  mind's  eye  by 
Edmund  Burke.  MacRulay  is  charged,  how- 
ever,  with  never  describing  scenery  well, 
though  equal  to  descriptions  of  men  in  all 
modes  of  tried  being ;  his  landscapes,  it  is  said, 
are  too  artificial  and  elaborate — the  details  are 
brought  forward  bit  by  bit,  the  items  added 
piecemeal.  There  is  a  want  of  bteadth  and 
beeping  in  bis  pictures,  says  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  who  aUo  compares  him  to  the  paint- 
ings of  Bassano,  in  which  warriors  and  p3- 
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grims,  horses  and  mules,  dromedaries  and 
camels,  sheep  and  Inmbs,  Arabs  and  Ethi- 
opians, shioing  armor  and  glistening  pans, 
apears  and  pruning- hooks,  baskets,  tents,  and 
precious  stuffs,  are  crammed  together  without 
proportion,  and  without  distribution  of  light 
and  shade.  In  subjects  where  minute  paint- 
ing is  not  misplaced,  this  condensation  of 
striking  images  is  allowed  to  be  a  principal 
charm. 

In  the  fabric  of  Mr.  Macaulaj's  mind  the 
staple  element  is  of  a  peculiarly  English  sort, 
tie  has  in  a  marked  degree  the  national  saga- 
city, self-respect,  nerve,  independence,  and 
judgment  at  once  cool  and  resolved ;  in  part 
recalling  Byron's  lines  about — 

A  man  known  In  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
Cool,  and  quite  English ;  imperturbable, 
Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion. 

He  is  ever  prompt  to  express  impatience  of 
the  abstract,  when  its  claims  come  into  colli- 
sion with  the  practical.  He  has  a  ready  word 
of  ridicule  for  high  theorize rs,  and  as  ready 
a  word  of  sympathy  for  plain  men  of  busi- 
ness. He  is  tickled  at  the  incredible  folly  of 
James  II.  in  reposing  confidence  in  the  loyal 
assurances  of  the  High  Church  party — as 
though  his  majesty  weie  unaware  that  peo- 
ple do  sometimes  reconsider  their  opinions  ; 
and  that  nothing  more  disposes  a  man  to  re- 
consider his  opinions  than  a  suspicion  that,  if 
he  adheres  to  them,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
beggar  or  a  martyr: — for  though  a  prelate, 
we  are  reminded,  might  hold  that  Paul  di- 
rects us  to  obey  even  a  Nero,  it  might  not 
on  that  account  be  perfectly  safe  to  treat  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  after  the  fash- 
ion of  Nero,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  obey  on  the  principles  of  Paul. 
Whenever,  indeed,  Mr.  Macaulay's  judgment 
is  called  for,  by  the  clashing  of  the  ideally 

Possible  with  the  demonstrably  practicable, 
e  gives  it  with  decision  for  the  latter — and 
the  instances  are  many  and  important.  Thus 
he  applauds  the  policy  of  the  authors  of  the 
English  Revolution,  who,  while  conscious  that 
the  English  institutions  stood  in  need  of  re- 
form, deliberately  abstained  from  mixing  up 
the  irritating  and  perplexing  questions  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  law  with  the  plain  ques- 
tion of  what  was  the  law — so  warding  off  the 
storm  of  conflicting  interests  and  conflicting 
theories  that  would  else  have  been  raging 
round  a  vacant  throne : — "  We  have  seen,  *  he 
adds,  "  nation  after  nation  enslaved,  because 
the  friends  of  liberty  wasted  in  discussions  up- 
on abstract  questions  the  tune  which  ought  to 


have  been  employed  in  preparing  for  vigorous 
national  defence."  So  of  the  Toleration  Act : 
scarcely  a  law  in  the  statute-book,  he  contends, 
is  theoretically  more  objectionable  than  this 
act ;  but  he  questions  whether  in  the  whole  of 
that  vast  mass  of  legislation,  from  the  Great 
Charter  downwards,  there  be  a  single  law 
which  has  so  much  diminished  the  sum  of  hu- 
man suffering,  and  allayed  bad  passions,  and 
abated  petty  tyrannies,  and  gladdened  so 
many  private  dwellings.  His  admiration  of  the 
Elizabethan  statesmen  is  accorded,  because 
that  being  by  nature  and  exercise  mentally 
equipped  for  speculative  pursuits,  and  led 
rather  by  circumstances  than  by  any  strong 
bias  of  inclination,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  ac- 
tive life,  they  yet,  in  active  life,  were  so  perfect- 
ly free  from  the  faults  of  mere  theorists  and 
pedants.  In  the  same  spirit  he  deals  with  top- 
ics of  the  day — the  expediency  of  a  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  for  instance,  or  of  the 
admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parliament — 
assailing  those  who  fire  up  at  the  word  "  ex- 
pediency," and  who  profess  to  stand  by  *'  prin- 
ciple," though  ruat  cctlum,  with  a  cross  fire 
of  arffumenta  ad  hominem  and  reductiones  ad 
absurdum,  profuse,  pelting,  and  pitiless. 
Hence  not  a  little  of  his  popularity  among 
practical  men,  shrewd  men,  men  of  the  world, 
who  cannot  away  with  your  seers  and  spec- 
ulators, your  dreamers  by  day  and  visionaries 
of  the  night.  It  has  been  upbraidingly  said 
of  him  that  there  is 

no  speculation  in  his  eye : 

the  twilight  borderland  of  the  mysterious 
seems  to  have  no  charm  that  can  lure  his 
footsteps  from  terra  firma.  This  enhances 
his  credit  on  our  work-day  world's  busy  mart 
of  'Change ;  but  impairs,*  or  qualifies  it,  in 
the  estimate  of  people  more  given  to  medi- 
tate, perchance  to  dream. 

*  Under  a  thinly-veiled  alia^  a  clever  noveliat 
has  tboB  written  of  Mr.  MaoauUj : — "  Barriogton 
Mackenzie  has  most  extraordinary  powers;  bat  I 
doubt  the  subetantialit^  of  hia  geDia^  and  I  am  scep- 
tioal  about  his  potaeaaing  the  higher  order  of  the 
thinking  facoltj.  .  .  .  Has  he  verionsness  and  gravi- 
ty of  character  f  Is  his  life  exalted  by  a  lofty  moral 
purpose  f  ....  It  strikes  me  that  he  is  a  rhetori- 
cian of  the  first  class  in  his  literature,  rather  than  a 
gifted  and  original  thinker."  Would  he,  the  writer 
asks,  "intimate  plainly  to  the  reader  his  own  opin- 
ions on  the  greatest  and  grandest  quesUon  to  the 
solution  of  which  the  human  mind  can  be  applied  ? 
No!  .  .  .  .  He  would  round  splendid  perioos about 
England  and  Englishmen,  ana  hide  from  numbers 
the  reality  of  his  opinions.  ....  Ha  never  would 
encounter  boldly  the  moral  or  religious  delusions  of 
his  own  time  and  eountry,"  diEO.— TFynvtZ/e ;  or, 
Club%  and  CotftiM,    186^  . 
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Of  humor  it  were  difficult  to  find  a  trace 
in  Mr.  Macaulay's  essays — infinitely  more  so 
than  in  the  writings  of  Southey,  to  whom  he 
somewhat  strangely  (in  the  face  of  the  Doc- 
tor and  scores  of  merry  rhymes)  denies  the 
possession  of  it.  Wit  he  undoubtedly  has, 
and  in  liberal  measure ;  but  its  range  is  al- 
most limited  to  passages  of  satire.  From 
truculent  invective  to  sprightly  badinage  it 
runs  through  a  gamut  of  notes  clear  and 
ringing.  Of  the  sarcasms  which  he  can  deal 
out  ad  Uh.y  Oxford  incidentally  comes  in  for 
a  distinguished  share.  At  one  time  it  is : 
*'  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
any  Oxonian  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  who  con- 
ceives that  the  English  prelates,  with  their 
baronies  and  palaces,  their  purple  and  their 
fine  linen,  their  mitred  carriages  and  their 
sumptuous  tables,  are  the  true  successors  of 
those  ancient  bishops  who  lived  by  catching 
fish  and  mending  tents."  At  another  time, 
the  fling  is  at  Oxford's  cremation  of  argu- 
roents  for  limited  monarchy,  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  reminded  that  her  decrees  were  as 
ineffectual  to  stay  the  great  moral  and  poli- 
tical revolution  of  our  seventeenth  century, 
as  were  those  of  the  Vatican  (commemorated 
by  Pascal)  to  stay  the  motion  of  our  globe, 
and  that  she  found  herself  not  only  unable  to 
keep  the  mass  from  moving,  but  unable  to 
keep  herself  from  moving  along  with  the 
mass.  At  another  time  it  is :  "  Cambridge* 
had  tiie  honor  of  educating  those  celebrated 
Protestant  Bishops  whom  Oxford  had  the 
honor  of  burning."  And  again,  in  his  on- 
slaught against  the  **  overrated  utility"  of  the 
syllogism,  be  says,  that  a  man  of  sense  syllo- 
gises in  celareni  and  cesare  all  day  long  with- 
out suspecting  it ;  and  though  he  may  not 
know  what  an  ianoratio  eUnchi  is,  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  exposing  it  whenever  he  falls  in  with 
it ;  which,  nota  bene,  ^*  is  likely  to  be  as  often 
as  he  falls  in  with  a  Reverend  Master  of  Arts 
nourished  on  mode  and  figure  in  the  cloisters 
of  Oxford."  How  galling  his  satire  can  be, 
when  vented  in  ils  outright  bitterness,  or  how 
teasing  his  sarcasm,  when  he  is  gamesomely 

*  It  is  not  the  UDivenity  of  Oxford,  quoad  Uui- 
▼ersity,  upon  which  Mr.  Maoaulay  loves  to  be  sar- 
castic. He  is  ever  respectful  towards  bis  owo  Alma 
Mater,  Cambridge.  Id  the  above  extract,  he  adroit- 
ly mansges  to  compliment  Cambridge  in  the  act  of 
upbraiding  Oxford.  Elsewhere  he  bestows  a  passing 
word  of  thanks  on  Whitgilt,  for  standiDOf  up  **against 
those  who  wished  to  make  Trinity  ColUae  a  mere 
appendage  to  Westminster  Sohoor-^addmg,  *'  and 
by  this  act,  the  only  good  act,  as  hriuwe  remem- 
ber, of  his  long  public  life,  he  laved  the  noblest 
place  of  education  in  Eogland  fn>m  the  degrading 
&te  of  King's  College  and  New  ObQe^." 


disposed, — witness  now  a  Wilson  Croker  and 
now  a  Robert  Montgomery ;  while,  in  their 
several  degrees,  the  maliee  of  his  esprit  told 
upon  good  Dr.  Nares,  who  printed  his  Mem- 
oirs of  Burleigh  in  two  thousand  quarto  pages, 
occupying  fifteen  hundred  inches  cubic  meas- 
ure, and  weighing  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois, 
— and  Southey,  fresh  from  his  Colloquies  on 
Society  with  the  ghost  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
But  the  one  over-topping  example  of  what 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  capable  of,  in  damning  in- 
vective, is  his  review  of  the  career  of  Ber* 
trand  Bare  re — a  case  not  quite  of  flaying 
alive,  for  the  victim  happened  to  be  dead,  but 
of  drawing  and  quartering,  and  burying  where 
four  roads  meet,  that  every  foot  may  spurn 
the  dust  there,  and  with  a  stake  driven  clean 
through  the  cold  heart,  not  colder  than  in  life, 
— a  stake  which  no  other  hands,  probably, 
could  have  sharpened  to  such  a  point,  or 
driven  down,  down,  down,  with  such  concen- 
trated achamement.  It  is  singular  to  observe 
the  art  of  the  writer,  controlliug  indignation 
only  to  swell  it,  restrainioff  invective  only  to 
condense  its  force  and  send  it  the  straightest 
way  home.  With  a  less  gifted  pen,  the  use 
of  so  much  artifice  in  the  parts  would  im- 
pose a  too  palpably  artificial  character  on  the 
whole ;  nor  indeed  does  this  masterpiece  of 
what  is  elaborate  in  scorn,  produce  its  effect 
without  betraying  the  process  and  pains  of 
the  elaboration. 

The  illustrations,  so  numerous  and  varied, 
which  enliven  his  narrative,  and  clinch  the 
nail  of  his  argument,  are  very  frequently  in- 
stances of  that  quality  of  wii  which,  in  Bar- 
row's famous  analysis,  lieth  in  a  pat  allusion. 
In  our  own  plentiful  lack  of  wit  to  criticize, 
let  us  here  make  pat  allusion  to  some  of  them. 
As  where  he  allows  that  Horace  Wal pole's 
writings  rank  as  high  among  the  delicacies  of 
intellectu>il  epicures,  as  the  Strasburg  pica 
among  the  dishes  described  in  the  Almana4:h 
des  Gourmands :  but  adds,  that  just  as  the 
pdli'de-foie^as  owes  its  excellence  to  the 
diseases  of  the  wretched  animal  which  fur- 
nishes it,  and  would  be  good  for  nothing  if  it 
were  not  made  of  livers  preternatnrally  swol- 
len, so  none  but  an  unhealthy  and  dborganiz- 
ed  mind  could  have  produced  such  literary 
luxuries  as  the  works  of  Walpole.  Or  his  re- 
mark on  the  bribing  system  of  that  scandal- 
monger's father — that  we  might  as  well  accuse 
the  poor  Lowland  farmers  who  paid  black 
mail  to  Rob  Roy  of  corrupting  the  virtue  of 
the  Highlanders,  as  accuse  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole of  corrupting  the  virtue  of  Parliament. 
Or  his  comparison  of  Mackintosh's  auditors 
in  Parliament,  impatient  of  his  excellence,  to 
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the  boy  in  tbe  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  who 
pushes  away  tbe  lady^s  guineas  with  con- 
tempt, and  insists  on  having  the  white  money: 
they  too  preferring  the  silver  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  and  which  they  were  con- 
stantly pns»ing  about  from  hand  to  hand,  to 
the  gold  which  they  hnd  never  before  seen, 
and  with  the  value  of  which  they  were  un- 
acquainted. So  he  likens  Lord  Gnlway  (of 
the  Spanish  Succession  war)  to  Molidre's 
doctors,  who  thought  it  much  more  honor- 
able 10  fail  according  to  rule,  than  to  succeed 
by  innovation.  Tbe  literature  of  France,  be 
sayfi,  has  been  to  ours  what  Aaron  was  to 
Moses,  the  expositor  of  great  truths,  which 
would  else  have  perished  for  want  of  a  voice 
to  utter  them  with  distinctness.  Of  Bacon 
he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  leniency  with  which 
posterity  has  treated  him — "  Turn  where  we 
may,  the  trophies  of  that  mighty  intellect  are 
full  in  view.  We  are  judging  Manlius  in 
sight  of  the  Capitol."  The  Baconian  philoso- 
phy, again — to  cite  an  abruptly  different  il- 
lustration, he  compares,  in  its  policy  towards 
a  disputatious  philosophy  on  one  hand»  and 
a  disputatious  theology  on  the  other,  to  Al- 
worthy  seated  between  Square  and  Thwack- 
um, — preserving  a  calm  neutrality,  half- 
scornful,  half-benevolent,  and,  content  with 
adding  to  the  sum  of  practical  good,  leaving 
the  war  of  words  to  tho^e  who  liked  it.  The 
reader  will  remember  how  ingeniously  he 
likens  a  newly  liberated  people  to  a  northern 
army  encamped  on  the  Khine  or  the  Xerxes, 
whereat  first  nothinz  is  seen  but  intoxication, 
until  plenty  teaches  discretion ;  and  again  to  the 
half- finished  edifice,  from  which  the  enemies 
of  liberty  have  pulled  down  the  scaffolding — 
asking  in  scorn,  as  tbey  point  to  the  flying 
dust,  and  falling  bricks,  and  comfortless 
rooms,  what  has  become  of  the  promised 
splendor  and  comfort;  and  then  again  to 
Ariosto's  fairy,  condemned  to  appear  at  in- 
tervals in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous 
snake,  and  bringing  blessing  on  all  who  then 
protect,  and  bane  on  all  who  then  ban  her — 
for  *'  such  a  spirit,"  he  exclaims,  "is  Liberty. 
At  times  she  takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  rep- 
tile. She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she  stings. 
But  woe  to  those  who  in  disgust  shall  ven- 
ture to  crush  her !  And  happy  are  those  who, 
having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded 
and  frightful  shape,  shall  at  length  be  re- 
warded by  her  in  the  time  of  her  beiuty  and 
her  glory  !"  Balancing  the  accounts  of  Puri- 
tans versus  Cavaliers,  his  choice,  he  declares, 
would  be  that  of  Bassanio  in  the  play,  to 
turn  from  the  specious  casket  which  contain 
only  the  Death  s  head  and  the  FooPs  head. 


and  to  fix  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which 
contains  the  treasure.  The  same  Puritans 
remind  him,  by  their  dogged,  relentless  zeal, 
of  Sir  Artegal  s  iron  man,  Talus  with  his  flaiU 
crushing  and  trampling  down  oppressora, 
mingling  with  human  beings,  but  without  part 
or  lot  in  human  infirmities,  to  be  pierced  by 
no  weapon,  and  by  no  barrier  to  be  withstood. 
While  the  honest  loyalty  of  the  staunch  old 
Cavaliers,  over  whom  a  spell  potent  as  that 
of  Duessa  had  been  thrown  by  compassion 
and  romantic  honor,  by  the  prejudices  of 
childhood,  and  the  %'enerab1e  names  of  history, 
remind  him  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  since, 
like  him,  **  they  thought  (bat  they  were  do- 
ing battle  for  an  injured  beauty,  while  they 
defended  a  false  and  loathsome  sorceress. 
Milton's  thoughts  are  said  to  resemble  those 
celestial  fruits  and  flowers  which  tbe  Virgin 
Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down  from  the  gar- 
dens of  Paradise  to  the  earth,  and  which 
were  distinguished  from  the  productions  of 
other  soils,  not  only  by  superior  bloom  and 
sweetness,  but  by  miraculous  efficacy  to  in- 
vigorate and  to  heal.  The  situation  of  the 
monarchical  and  democraiical  parts  of  the 
Engli»h  government,  on  tbe  eve  «f  the  Great 
Rebellion,  is  likened  to  that  of  the  two  bro- 
thers in  the  ^*  Fairy  Queen,"  one  of  whom  saw 
the  soil  of  his  inheritance  (fairly  meted  out 
at  the  time)  daily  washed  away  by  tbe  tide, 
and  joined  to  that  of  his  rival.  The  Ubors 
of  the  schoolmen  are  compared  to  those  of 
the  damned  in  the  Grecian  Tartarus,  spinning 
forever  on  the  same  wheel  round  the  same 
pivot,  gaping  forever  after  the  same  delud- 
mg  clusters,  pouring  water  forever  into  the 
same  bottomless  buckets,  pacing  forever  to 
and  fro  on  the  same  weai  isome  path  after  the 
same  recoiling  stone.  Bacon's  understanding 
is  compared  to  the  tent  which  the  fairy 
Paribanou  gave  to  Prince  Ahmed  :  fold  it, 
and  it  seemed  a  toy  for  the  band  of  a  lady  ; 
spread  it,  and  the  armies  of  powerful  sultans 
might  repose  beneath  its  shade.  And  who 
remembers  not  with  a  malicious  giggle  the 
comparison  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's 
writings  in  their  relation  to  poetry,  to  a  Tur- 
key carpet  in  its  relation  to  a  picture — there 
being  colors  in  a  Turkey  carpet  out  of  which 
a  picture  might  be  made,  and  words  in  Mr. 
Montgomery's  writings  which,  properly  com- 
bined and  selected,  would  make  good  poetry  ; 
or,  again,  the  comparison  of  that  ^*  correct- 
ness  "  in  versification,  so  dear  to  the  eight- 
eenth centiuy,  to  the  correctness  of  those 
pictures  of  the  garden  of  Eden  which  we  see 
m  old  Bibles— rw  here  we  have  an  exact 
square,  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Pison,  Gihon, 
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Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates,  each  with  a  con- 
venient bridge  in  the  centre,  rectangular  beds 
of  flowers,  a  long  canal,  neatly  bricked  and 
railed  in,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  clipped  like 
one  of  the  limes  behind  the  Tuileries,  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  grand  alley,  the 
snake  twined  round  it,  the  man  on  the  right 
hand,  the  woman  on  the  left,  and  the  beusts 
drawn  up  in  an  exact  circle  round  them — an 
exquisite  eruemble  of  ''correctness" — the 
squares  being  correct,  the  circles  correct,  the 
man  and  the  woman  in  a  most  correct  line 
with  the  tree,  and  the  snake  forming  a  most 
correct  spiral  around  its  trunk. 

Take  an  example  or  two  of  another  marked 
characteristic  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  composition 
— a  system  of  curt,  pithy  sentences,  rapid  in 
movement,  and  severally  charged  with  illus- 
trative power.  Thus  :  "  Society,  we  believe, 
is  constantly  advancing  in  knowledge.  The 
tail  is  now  where  the  head  was  some  gener- 
ations ago.  But  the  head  and  tail  still  keep 
their  distance.  A  nurve  of  this  century  is  as 
wise  as  a  justice  of  the  quorum  and  cust- 
alorum  in  Shallow's  time.  The  wooden  spoon 
of  this  year  would  puzzle  a  senior  wrangler 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  A  boy 
from  the  National  School  reads  and  spells 
better  than  half  the  knighls  of  the  shire  in 
the  October  Club.  But  there  is  still  as  wide 
a  difference  as  ever  between  justices  and 
nurses,  senior  wranglers  and  wooden  spoons, 
members  of  Parliament  and  children  at  chari- 
ty schools."  Or  this,  upon  the  feeling  of 
educated  men  towards  great  old  books,  those 
old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new 
faces,  but  are  the  same  in  wealth  and  in  pov- 
erty, in  glory  and  in  obscurity  :  "  With  the 
dead  there  is  no  rivalry.  In  the  dead  there 
is  no  change.  Plato  is  never  sullen.  Cer- 
vantes is  never  petulant.  Demosthenes 
never  comes  unseasonably.  Dante  never 
stays  too  long.  No  difference  of  political 
opinion  can  alienate  Cicero.  No  heresy  can 
excite  the  horror  of  Bossuet."  Or  this,  upon 
the  diverse  policy  of  Romanism  and  Angli- 
canism respectively,  in  the  case  of  eccentric 
members  of  their  communion  :  "  Place  Ig- 
natius Loyola  at  Oxford.  He  is  certain  to 
become  the  head  of  a  formidable  secession. 
Place  John  Wesley  at  Rome.  He  is  certain 
to  be  the  first  General  of  a  new  society  de- 
voted to  the  interests  and  honor  of  the 
Church.  Place  St.  Theresa  in  London.  Her 
restless  enthusiasm  ferments  into  madness, 
not  untinctured  with  craft.  She  becomes 
the  phrophetess,  the  mother  of  the  faithful, 
holds  disputations  with  the  devil,  issues 
sealed  pardons  to  her  adorers,  and  lies  in  of 


the  Shiloh.  Place  Joanna  Southcote  at 
Rome.  She  founds  an  order  of  barefooted 
Carmelites,  every  one  of  whom  is  ready  to 
suffer  martyrdom  for  the  Church  ;  a  solemn 
service  is  consecrated  to  her  memory;  and  her 
statue,  placed  over  the  holy  water,  strikes  the 
eye  of  every  stranger  who  enters  St.  Peter's." 
Note,  again,  his  manner  of  hitting  off 
character,  or  giving  the  salient  points  of 
genius,  in  a  few  ter^e  and  graphic  words,  of 
tnultum  in  parvo  power.  Thus  his  valuation 
of  the  Bengalee  mind :  "  What  the  horns 
are  to  the  buffalo,  what  the  paw  is  to  the 
tiger,  what  the  sting  is  to  the  bee,  what 
beauty,  according  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is 
to  woman,  deceit  is  to  the  Bengalee.  Large 
promises,  smooth  excuses,  elaborate  tissues 
of  circumstantial  falsehood,  chicanery,  perju- 
^7»  forgery,  are  the  weapons,  offensive  and 
defensive,  of  the  people  of  the  Lower  Gan- 
ges." Or  this  rapid  r6sum6  of  distinctive 
features  :  ** — the  feeble  violence  and  shallow 
cunning  of  Louis  the  Twelfth ;  the  bustling 
insignificance  of  Maximilian,  cursed  with  an 
impotent  pruriency  for  renown,  rash  yet 
timid,obstinate  yet  fickle,always  in  a  hurry ,yet 
always  too  late ;  the  fierce  and  haughty  ener- 

fy  which  gave  dignity  to  the  eccentricities  of 
ulius  ;  the  soft  and  graceful  manners  which 
masked  the  insatiable  ambition  and  the  im- 
placable hatred  of  Ceesar  Borgia."  With  so 
few  strokes,  how  vivid  the  effect — how  ani- 
mated the  mere  outlines  thus  sketched  off  I 
If  they  come  like  shadows,  they  do  not  so 
depart :  they  abide  with  us,  in  definite  pro- 
portions, as  it  were,  in  concrete  life.  This 
pictorial  talent,  it  is  true,  is  not  without  its 
perils ;  when  pertaining  to  a  writer  fond  of 
the  epigrammatic,  and  ambitious  of  artistic 
effects,  it  tempts  him  to  indplge  in  exagger- 
ations and  abatements,  accordmg  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  style  rather  than  his  subject,  to 
foreshorten  at  will,  and  defy  perspective  on 
system.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  himself  rebuked 
the  fondness  of  **  satiri»ts  and  historians"  for 
**  pointed  descriptions  of  character^— produc- 
ing, as  they  do,  these  pointed  descriptions 
by  rejecting  what  is  natural,  and  making  it 
their  great  object  to  ascribe  to  every  man  as 
many  contradictory  qualities  as  possible — an 
object,  he  adds,  easily  obtamed — for,  by  ju- 
dicious selection  and  judicious  exaggeration, 
the  intellect  and  the  disposition  of  any  human 
being  may  be  described  as  being  made  up  of 
nothing  but  startling  contrasts.  Hence  the 
just,  necessary  distrust  with  which  we  read 
rhetorical  analyses  of  character,  by  more  than 
one  brilliant  historian  and  portrait- painter, 
popular  because  of  the  brilliancy  and  in  spite  of 
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the  unfairaesfi.  If  tomething  of  this  distrust 
attends  the  perusal  of  some  of  Mr.  Macauliy*8 
studies,  arising  from  a  miagifing  either  as  to 
this  particular  aim  at  what  is  striking,  or  as 
to  the  influence  of  political  bias  or  other 
party  prejudice, — it  is  in  degree,  if  not  in 
kind,  wholly  distinct  from  that  aroused  by 
the  picturesque  school  just  alluded  to,  and 
i:^  essentially  modi6ed  by  the  potent  pres- 
ence, in  his  case,  of  what  is  absent  in  theirs, 
a  counter-agency  of  intellectual  qualities 
jealous  of  whatever  is  of  the  fancy  fanciful, 
and  strict  in  demanding  vouchers  for  the 
whence  and  whither  of  gaily- plumed  winged 
words.  But  the  reader  will  prefer  another 
example  or  two  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  miniatures 
to  our  sprawling  and  spluttering  comments 
upon  them  ;  and  the  reader  is  right.  Here 
is  Montesquieu,  with  his  Esprit  des  Lois; 
"Specious  but  shallow,  studious  of  effect, 
indifferent  to  truth,  eager  to  build  a  system, 
but  careless  of  collecting  those  materials  out 
of  which  alone  a  sound  and  durable  system 
can  be  built,  the  lively  President  constructed 
theories  as  rapidly  and  as  slightly  as  card- 
houses,  no  sooner  projected  than  completed, 
no  sooner  completed  than  blown  awaVf  no 
sooner  blown  away  than  forgotten."  Iiere  is 
James  Bos  well  (or  a  piece  of  him)  :  **  Ser- 
vile and  impertinent,  shallow  and  pedantic,  a 
bigot  and  a  sot,  bloated  with  family  pride, 
and  eternally  blustering  about  the  dignity  of 
a  born  gentleman,  yet  stooping  to  be  a  tale- 
bearer, an  eavesdropper,  a  common  butt  in 
the  taverns  of  London,"  <fec.  After  the 
bear-leader,  the  bear  himself — with  "  his 
scrofula,  his  St.  Vilus*s  dance,  his  rolling 
walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs 
which  too  clearly  marked  his  approbation  of 
his  dinner,  his  .insatiable  appetite  for  fish- 
sauce  and  veal-pie  with  plums,  his  inex- 
tinguishable thirst  for  tea,  his  trick  of  touch- 
ing the  posts  as  he  walked,  his  mysterious 
pmctice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange- 
peel,  his  morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  dis- 
putations, his  contortions,  his  mutterings,  his 
gruntings,  his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acute, 
and  ready  eloquence,  his  sarcastic  wit,  his 
vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of  tempes- 
tuous rage,"  &c. ;- — **  the  perverse  irregulari- 
ty of  his  hours,  the  slovenliness  of  his  person, 
his  fits  of  strenuous  exertion,  interrupted  by 
long  intervals  of  sluggishness,  his  strange 
abstinence,  and  his  equally  strange  voracity, 
his  active  benevolence,  contrasted  with  the 
constant  rudeness  and  the  occasional  ferocity 
of  h\$  manners  in  society."  Here  again  are 
Steele,  Addison,  and  Swift :  "  On  one  side 
was  Steele,  gay,  lively,  drunk  with  animal 


spirits  and  with  factious  animosity,  and  Ad- 
dison, with  his  polished  satire,  his  inexhaus- 
tible fertility  of  fancy,  and  his  graceful  sim- 
plicity of  style.  In  the  front  of  the  opposite 
ranks  appeared  a  darker  and  fiercer  spirit, 
the  apostate  politician,  the  ribald  priest,  the 
perjured  lover,  a  heart  burning  with  hatred 
against  the  whole  human  race,  a  mind  richly 
stored  with  images  from  the  dunghill  and  the 
lazar-house."  I'he  Duke  of  Newcastle  again, 
— **  was  a  living,  moving,  talking  caricature. 
His  gait  was  a  shuffling  trot ;  his  utterance 
a  rapid  stutter;  he  was  always  in  a  hurry  ; 
he  was  never  in  time ;  he  abounded  in  ful- 
some caresses  and  in  hysterical  tears.  His 
oratory  resembled  that  of  Justice  Shallow. 
It   was   nonsense   effervescent   with  animal 

spirits  and  impertinence He 

was  greedy  after  po-wer  with  a  greediness 
all  his  own.  He  was  jealous  of  all  his  col- 
leagues, and  even  of  his  own  brother.  Under 
the  disguise  of  levity  he  was  false  beyond  all 
example  of  political  falsehood.  All  the  able 
men  of  his  time  ridiculed  him  as  a  dunce,  a 
driveller,  a  child  who  never  knew  his  own 
mind  for  ati  hour  together;  and  he  over- 
reached them  all  around."  And,  to  take  one 
more  example — for  the  choice  of  which  a 
reason  shall  bo  forthcoming — here  is  Dante, 
as  portrayed  by  the  young  essayist  in  the 
Edinburgh^  just  thirty  years  ago  :  "  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  is  a  personal  narrative.  Dante 
is  the  eye-witness  and  ear- witness  of  that 
which  he  relates.  He  is  the  very  man  who 
has  heard  the  tormented  spirits  crying  out 
for  the  second  death,  who  has  read  the  dusky 
characters  on  the  portal  within  which  there 
is  no  hope,  who  has  hidden  his  face  from  the 
terrors  of  the  Gorgon,  who  has  fled  from  the 
hooks  and  the  seething  pitch  of  Barbariccia 
and  DrHghitnazzo.  His  own  hands  have 
grasped  the  shaggy  sides  of  Lucifer.  His 
own  feet  have  climbed  the  mountain  of  ex- 
piation. His  own  brow  has  been  marked  by 
the  purifying  angel.  .  .  .  The  melan- 
choly of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice.  It 
was  not,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  time 
can  be  judged,  the  effect  of  external  circum- 
stances. It  was  from  within.  Neither  love 
nor  glory,  neither  the  conflicts  of  earth  nor 
the  hope  of  heaven,  could  dispel  it.  It  turned 
every  consolation  and  every  pleasure  into  its 
own  nature.  It  resembled  that  noxious  Sar- 
dinian soil  of  which  the  intense  bitterness  is 
said  to  have  been  perceptible  even  in  its 
honey.  His  mind  was,  in  the  noble  lan- 
guage of  the  Hebrew  poet,  *  a  land  of  dark- 
ness, as  darkness  itself,  and  where  the  light 
was  as  darkness.*    .    .    .    All  the  portraits 
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of  him  are  singularly  characteristic.  Vo  per- 
son can  look  on  the  features,  noble  even  to 
rugged ness,  the  dark  furrows  of  the  cheek, 
the  haggard  and  woful  btare  of  the  eye,  the 
sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  the  lip,  and 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  a  man  too  proud 
and  too  sensiiive  to  be  happy."  This  last 
example  is  cited,  bt'cause  we  are  told  that 
it  sufficed  to  impel  Robert  Hall,  when  three- 
score years  old,  and  prostrate  with  disease, 
to  set  about  learning  the  rudiments  of  Italian, 
that  he  might  verify  for  himself  this  descrip- 
tion of  that  '*  scarred  veteran  of  a  life- long 
war,*'  who, 


-lean  and  pale. 


With  such  immitigable  eye 
Gazed  once  upon  those  writhincr  souls  in  bale, 

Noting  each  vengeance,  passmg  by 
Unmoved. 

The  boldness  and   burnish  of  these  and 
other  portraits  of  Macaulay's  painting  are 
wonderfully    attraeiive  to  thousands,   who 
would  overlook  or  duregard  them  were  the 
outlines  less  vigorous  (not  to  say  exaggerat- 
ed), the  coloring  more  subdued,  and  a  per- 
vading presence  of  repose  more  perceptible. 
His  are  not,  like  Coleridge's,  '*  groups  tinged 
with  distant  light,"  to  use  Talfourd's  com- 
parison,*  but  *^  historical   figures  in  relief, 
presented  in  bright  succession.''     His  history 
confirms  the  recognized  character  of  this  his 
talent:  Grand pHntre  d'histoire  (to  apply  to 
him  what  has  been  said  of  a  grarui  ecrivain 
under  France's  Grand  Monarque),  il  exeelle 
a  rendre  lea  individus  en  pied,  lc9  groupea,  les 
foules  ; — le  peintre  abonde  et  surabcnde ;  il 
a  hien  fait  de  laisser  son  oeuvre  un  peu  ex- 
orhitaute  en  Hen  des  points.     M.  Scherer  ob- 
jectsf  that,  if  Macaulay's  portraits   appear 
sometimes   to  leap  out  of   the  canvas  and 
walk,  ihey  are  yet  also  at  times  more  lively 
than  like  ;  that  shading  is  sacrificed  to  effect ; 
that  the  color  is  more  dazzling  than  solid  ; 
and  that  antithesis  and  paradox  are  too  con- 
spicuous on  the  palette  of  the  artist.     The 
objection  has  its  force,  and  deserves  consider- 
ation ;  but  let  us  add  to  the  consideration, 
and  apply  to  Macaulay's  gorgeous  effects  in 
general,   what  Landor   has  said   (or   made 
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But  then  a  yoanger  spirit  appeared  at  Lord 
Ho1lAnd*8  table — not  so  poetical  as  Coleridge,  but 
more  lucid — in  whose  vaet  and  joyous  memory  all 
the  mighty  past  lived  and  glowed  anew :  whose 
declamations  presented,  not  groups  tinged  with 
distant  light,  like  those  of  Coleridge,  but  a  series  of 
historical  figures  in  relief  presented  in  bright  suc- 
cession— the  embossed  surfaces  of  heroic  life.'' — 
Talpourd's  Final  Memoriah  of  Chtu,  Lamb 
t  Notice  Bur.  A.  Vinet. 


Soathey  say)  touching  (he  probably  ornate 
diction  in  which  Milton  would  have  written 
bitlbistory  of  Ssgland,  es'pecially  in  the  more 
turbnlent  scenes,  and  in  the  darker  ages, — 
that,  though  there  are  quiet  hours  and  places 
in  which  a  taper  may  be  carried  steadily,  and 
show  the  way  along  the  ground,  yet  you 
must  stand  a-tiptoe,  and  raise  a  blazing  torch 
above  your  head,  if  you  would  bring  before 
the  vision  the  obscure  and  time-worn  figures 
depicted  in  the  lofty  vaults  of  the  past. 
**  'ITie  philosopher  shows  everything  in  one 
clear  light ;  the  historian  loves  strong  reflec- 
tions and  deep  shadows,  but  above  all,  prom- 
inent and  moving  characters."*  The  philos- 
opher with  his  steadily -carried  taper  con- 
voys  a  meagre  company*  while  loud  and 
eager  is  the  tramp  of  throngs  who  pafs  by 
on  the  other  side,  flame  fascinated  m»ny  of 
them,  like  insects  of  an  hour,  by  the  histo- 
rian's blazing  torch. 

His  introduction  of  allusions  to,  or  a  few 
pregnant  syllables  of,  the  wotds  of  Holy  Writ, 
is   another  characteristic  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  taste  which  regulates  this  practice,  he 
is  eminently  superior  to  another  great  writer 
and  greater  orator,  Edmund  Burke  ;  whose 
citation  of  passages  from  Scripture  was  some- 
times strained  and  offensive.     Let  who  will, 
admire, — let    who     can,    defend, — Buike's 
<*  wit  *'  in  calling  Lord  Hillsborough's  Letter 
to  the  Colonies  '*  a  canonical  book  of  minis- 
terial scripture,  the  Epistle  General  to  the 
Americans  " — and  his  exclaiming,  "  It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here," — and  his  sally  on  ihe 
comatose  Pren»ier,  "  Brother  Lazarus  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth,"  &c.     These  and  similar 
specimens  of  parody  have  ever  seemed  to  us 
unhappy  in  spirit  and  application,  and  utter- 
ly unworthy  of  him  who  thus  condescended 
to  fabricate  them.     To  handle  at  all  without 
offence  so  delicate  a  subject  demands  a  se- 
vere self-restraint,  and  an  habitual  and  jeal- 
ously-guarded 8  pi  ri  t  of  reverence.   To  give  an 
example  or  two  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  manner  of 
drawing  upon  the  sacred  records,  whether 
for  a  passmg  illustration,  or  an  impressive 
phrase — what  can  be  happier  than  that  glance 
at  the  Book  of  Esther,  when,  describing  Lord 
Bacon's  discontent  with  the  proud  intt'liect- 
ual  prerogatives  and  the  splendid  intellectual 
influence  which  ought  to  have  sufliced,  he 
says,  "  But  all  this  availed  him  nothing  while 
some  quibbling  special  pleader  was  promoted 
before  him  to  the  bench,  while  some  heavy 
country  gentleman  took  precedence  of  him 


*  Imaginary  Conversations:  '*Southeyand  Len- 
der." 
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by  virtue  of  a  purolinsed  coronet ;  while  some 
paQ:lHr,  Imppy  in  a  fnir  wife,  could  obtain  a 
more  cordial  snlute  from  Baokini^hHin  ;  while 
some  buffoon,  versed  in  allthe  Utest  scandal 
of  ihe  court,  could  dra«v  a  louder  laugh  from 
James.'*  Of  the  same  greatest,  meanest 
Chancellor,  he  says,  **  His  desires  were  set 
on  things  below.*'  And  in  reference  to  his 
cringing  courtiership,  *^  No  m^n  mot  e  re  idily 
held  up  the  left  cheek  to  ihose  who  had  smit- 
ten the  right.  No  mnn  was  more  expert  at 
the  soft  answer  which  turneth  away  wrath." 
To  Dante  he  finely  applies  the  "noble  lan- 
guage of  the  Hebrew  Poet,*'  when  he  calls  his 
mind  intensely  melancholy,  and  that  from 
within  not  without,  **  a  land  of  darkness,  as 
darkness  itself,  and  where  the  light  is  as 
darkness/*  M  ichiavelli,  emb  irrassed  by  dis- 
union in  the  council  and  efifeminacv  in  the 
camp.  **  in  the  energetic  language  of  the 
prophet  "  he  calls  "  mad  fi>r  the  sight  of  his 
eyes  which  he  saw."  Speaking  of  the  task 
awaiting  those  who  sc<k  to  control  and  sub 
ject  the  fierce  spirits  of  nations  unaccustomed 
to  the  yoke,  he  says :  *'  Beabts  of  burden  may 
easily  be  managed  by  a  new  master.  But 
will  the  wiU  a$.8  submit  to  the  bunds  ?  Will 
the  unicorn  serve  and  abide  by  the  crib  ?  Will 
leviaihan  hold  out  his  nostrils  to  the  yoke?*' 
Of  the  example  in  versification  ^et  by  Cowper 
and  by  Alfieri,  against  the  *'  creamy  smooth- 
ness" of  contemporary  bards,  he  says,  that 
the  part  which  they  performed  was  rather 
that  of  Moses  than  that  of  Joshua:  they 
opened  the  house  of  bondage ;  but  they  did 
not  enter  the  promised  land.  Speaking  of 
the  peculiar  transiiion-il  state  of  literature, 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  during  Johnson's 
prime,  when  patronage  was  dying  out,  and  a 
book- buying  public  was  yet  in  the  future 
tense,  he  says  :  "  The  lean  kine  had  eaten  up 
the  fat  kine.  The  thin  and  withered  eats  had 
devoured  the  good  ears.  The  season  of  rich 
harvests  was  over,  and  the  period  of  famine 
bad  begun.'*  Of  the  public  men  of  the  times 
which  followed  the  Restoration,  he  says, 
while  allowing  them  courage,  ability,  and  an 
even  morbid  excess  of  some  kinds  of  talent, 
**  But  the  curse  of  Reuben  was  upon  them  all: 
'Unstable  as  water,  thou  ghalt  not  excel.'" 
And,  anion^-  these,  of  Sir  William  Temple 
he  says:  "  He  was  not  destitute  of  ambition. 
But  his  was  not  one  of  those  souls  in  which 
unsatisfied  ambition  anticipates  the  tortuies 
of  hell,  gnaws  like  the  worm  which  diethnot, 
and  barns  like  the  fire  which  is  not  quench- 
ed." Of  Cromwell's  policy  towards  Ire- 
land he  says :  **  On  those  who  resisted  he  had 
made  war  as  the  Hebrews  made  war  on  the 


Canaanites.  Droprheda  was  as  Jericho ;  and 
Wexford  as  Ai.  To  the  remains  of  the  old 
population  the  conqueror  granted  a  peace, 
such  as  that  which  Israel  granted  to  the  Gib- 
eonitea.  He  made  them  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.*'  Recounting  some  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  disaffection  in  the 
days  of  Charles  H.,  he  exclaims:  "Thet^e 
things  were  done  in  the  green  tree.  What 
then  was  likely  to  be  done  in  the  dry  ?"  Dis- 
cussing the  wrongs  endured  by  native  Indians 
at  the  hands  of  their  British  masters,  he  says 
of  the  thirty  millions  who  had  been  accus- 
tomt- d  to  live  under  tyranny,  but  never  under 
tyranny  like  this:  '*They  found  the  little 
finger  of  the  Company  thicker  than  the  loins 
of  Surajah  Dovil^."  Of  the  parties  in  civil 
strife,  not  yet  fatigued  by  long  conflict,  or 
instructed  by  costly  discipline,  he  says, 
"  When  they  are  in  their  first  heady  youth, 
devoid  of  experience,  fresh  for  exertion,  flu^h- 
ed  with  hope,  burning  with  animosity,  they 
agree  only  in  spuming  out  of  their  way  the 
daysman  who  strives  to  take  his  stand  be- 
tween them  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon  them 
both."  In  his  memorable  sketch  of  the 
French  Revolution  one  paragraph  opens  thus: 
**  And  now  began  that  strange  period  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The 
Jacobins  had  prevailed.  This  was  their  hour, 
and  the  power  of  darkness."  And,  once  more, 
of  one  of  its  foremost,  basest,  every  way  vilest 
agents,  he  emphatically  declares:  '*  What- 
soever things  are  false,  whatsoever  things  are 
dishonest,  whatsoever  things  are  impure, 
whatsoever  things  are  hateful,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  evil  report,  if  there  be  any  vice, 
and  if  there  be  any  infamy,  all  these  things, 
we  knew,  were  blended  in  Barere."  If  this 
be  to  parody  holy  Paul, — then  at  least  may 
parody  be  a  thing  most  serious,  stern,  and 
sad. 

But  to  prose  any  longer  is  forbidden  us : 
the  veto,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  of 
that  unpliant,  implasiic  power,  the  Printer, 
summarily  disposes  of  all  our  fine  paragraphs 
about  other  traits  of  Mr.  Macautay's  author- 
ship— his  special  hates  and  loves,  both  of 
them  apt  to  be  one-sided  and  lavish; — his 
Whiggism,  and  partisan  tone  and  temper, — 
the  large  compass  of  his  reading,  and  his 
evident  disrelish  (however  negatively  proved) 
for  the  German  and  transcendental  school, 
which  upon  him  alone  of  great  contemporary 
critics  seems  to  have  failed  to  tell, — his  fami- 
liarity with  the  gossip  of  historv  and  politics, 
with  their  scandal,  chi^-chat,  flying  rumors, 
and  back  stairs  whispeiings, — his  perhaps 
unrivalled  tact  in  sifting  for   his  readers  a 
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world  of  documentary  refuse,  and  giving 
tbem  the  available  result  as  a  quintessence 
— in  constructing  a  smooth,  pleasant  road- 
way of  narrative  through  the  moors  and 
mosses  many  of  hbtory's  cumbered  estates, 
a  picturesque  short-cut  through  what  seem 


Serbonian  bogs,  fit  only  for  bookworms  to 
riddle  in, — and  other  note- worthy  points  in 
his  Essays  and  Reviews,  leaving  out  alto- 
^ther,  as  beyond  our  scope,  the  Speeches 
m  Parliament,  the  History  of  England,  and 
the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 


»»• 


From  Hogg's    Inttructor. 


LIFE  IN   CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 


As  public  attention  is  now  being  directed 
to  certain  contemplated  reforms  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  it  may  be  interesting  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  mode  of  life  pursued  in  one 
of  those  seats  of  learning.  Being  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  University  of  Qimbridffe, 
we  shall  ^ive  a  sketch  of  the  manner  of  nfe 
spent  in  this  Alma  Mater. 

The  university  consists  of  seventeen  col- 
leges, each  of  which  is  an  independent  body 
under  a  common  government,  like  the  United 
States  of  America.  But,  unlike  the  transat- 
lantic republic,  the  governing  board  is  a  privi- 
leged oligarchy,  after  the  manner  of  one  of 
the  old  close  boroughs  which  were  swept 
away  by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  first  item  of 
the  projected  university  reform  refers  to  adapt- 
ing this  literary  parliament  to  the  liberal  in- 
stitutions of  the  age,  which  has  already  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Oxford.  Though  the 
buildings  are  commonly  called  colleges,  this 
term  properly  belongs  to  the  collective  body 
of  Masters,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  who  derive 
emoluments  of  different  kinds  from  the  foun- 
dation or  college  property,  which  was  given 
or  bequeathed  by  various  persons.  The  mem- 
bers or  students  only  reside  at  college  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  The  edifices  are  of 
different  sizes,  and  vary  in  architectural  design 
and  grandeur;  but  they  generally  consist  of 
several  large  square  courts,  surrounded  with 
uniform  ranges  of  building.  The  entrance  to 
the  outer  courts  is  through  large  gates,  some 
of  which  are  very  handsome ;  and  there  are 
flights  of  stairs  leading  to  a  number  of  apart- 
ments, apportioned  to  the  fellows  and  stu- 
dents. Two  rooms  and  a  pantry  are  the  or- 
dinary allotment  for  each  habitant,  whose 
same  ia  painted  at  the  foot  of  the  staifi 
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*  well  as  on  the  door  of  his  chambers,  of  which 
he  keeps  a  key  to  admit  himself  at  pleasure, 
a  duplicate  being  held  by  the  bed-maker. 

The  colleges  are  not  necessarily  contiguous 
to  one  another,  though  this  is  the  case  with 
some  of  them :  they  are  scattered  through  the 
town,  and  have  large  gardens  or  walks,  for 
the  convenience  and  health  of  the  members. 
Some  of  these  grounds  are  open  to  the  public, 
who  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  recreating 
themselves  in  pleasant  places ;  for  the  walks 
are  very  picturesque,  in  grand  avenues  of  lofty 
trees,  amidst  verdant  fields,  by  the  side  of  the 
peaceful  Cam.  Such  are  fit  places  for  medi- 
tation of  an  elevated  character,  and  where  the 
mind  may  well  ruminate  upon  the  food  with 
which  it  has  been  in  secret  supplied.  Indeed, 
all  the  external  associations  of  college  life  are 
interesting,  and  oaptivatinff  to  a  sombre  im- 
agination. There  is  something  bewitching  in 
the  idea  of  dwelling  in  one  of  those  massive 
piles  of  building,  and  gliding  in  classic  costume 
through  the  silent  courts  or  cloisters,  strolling 
along  the  magnificent  paths,  frequenting  the 
splendid  library,  and  being  surrounded  with 
all  possible  helps  and  stimulants  to  ransack 
the  arcana  of  science,  and  become  acquainted 
with  nature's  deepest  mysteriea  I  The  nymphs 
of  the  Cam  are  wooed  by  a  few  auch  contem- 
plative spirits,  but  are  frequently  invited  to 
sights  and  scenes  of  a  more  sturring  charac? 
ter. 

The  buildings  of  some  colleges  are  not  suffi- 
ciently  large  to  receive  all  their  students,  and 
the  surplus  are  accommodated  in  private  lodg- 
ings, licensed  for  this  purpose  by  the  proper 
authorities.  The  lodging- keepers  are  obliged, 
like  the  college  porters,  to  furnish  a  report  of 
thi^  ooBduct  of  the  students,  especially  of  their 
81 
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regularity  in  coming  borne  at  night.  Tbey 
ought  to  be  in  their  chambers  at  ten  o'clock, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  decent  and  respec- 
table hour,  before  which  they  cannot  play 
much  miftchief.  After  this  time,  they  are  fined 
so  much  per  hour,  according  to  the  estimate 
which  the  different  colleges  put  upon  gadding 
— some  valuing  it  at  one  penny,  some  at  two- 
pence, others  as  high  as  sixpence  nn  hour. 
But  if  abroad  after  midnight,  the  culprits  are 
amenable  to  be  called  up  to  render  an  account 
of  their  whereabouts,  though  one  college  al- 
lows until  one  in  the  morning  for  a  late  sup- 
per. If  this  offence  be  oft  repeated,  they  will 
be  summoned  before  the  dean,  and  severely 
reprimanded.  The  morals  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen are  thus  apparently  cared  for,  so  that 
they  may  not  spend  the  whole  night  in  gay 
or  wicked  company.  But,  alas !  so  frail  is 
human  nature,  and  so  inclined  (o  what  is  evil, 
that  it  often  desires  to  break  through  sucti 
trammels,  and  finds  ways  and  means  of  in- 
dulging in  all  sorts  of  pleasure* 

Each  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at 
muster  three  times  a-daj — at  prayers,  lecture, 
and  dinner;  for,  in  case  their  young  minds 
should  be  so  occupied  with  study  as  to  make 
them  forget  their  religious  devotions,  the 
treacherous  memory  is  assisted  by  a  bell  call- 
ing them  to  chapel,  where  prayers  are  read 
twice  a-day ;  and,  on  saints*  days  and  vigil- 
eves,  the  students  are  attired  in  surplices,  and 
an  anthem  is  sung  by  the  choristers.  Each 
gentleman  must  attend  these  services  eight 
times  a-week,  or  else  he  is  fined.  This  eiqht 
is  not  to  be  thought  a  mystical  number,  but 
as  implying  the  saying  or  hearing  of  prayers 
once  every  week-day,  and  twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Yet,  in  some  colleges  at  least,  the  go- 
ing twice  on  Sunday  counts  for  three  times 
out  of  the  eight — according  to  the  sailor's 
adage,  "  the  better  the  day,  the  better  the 
deed.''  Eminent  men  are  successively  chosen 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  University  Church 
for  a  month  at  a  time,  each  of  whom,  during 
his  period,  reads  a  sermon  every  Sunday  after- 
noon. In  this  capacious  ediBce,  the  Under- 
graduates, as  many  as  please  to  go,  occupy 
the  side  and  back  galaries,  in  which,  perhaps, 
half  of  them  could  be  accommodated,  for  it  is 
not  expected  that  young  gentlemen  should  be 
sermon- hunters.  The  "Heads  of  Houses"  are 
supposed  to  be  more  piously  inclined,  and  a 
whole  gallery  is  reserved  for  their  use.  Grad- 
uates have  part  of  the  ground  area,  techni- 
cally called  the  pit,  allotted  for  their  conve- 
nience or  inconvenience ;  but,  as  the  service 
only  lasts  an  hour,  they  need  not  be  nice  as 
to  the  manner  of  sederunt.    Amongst  this  as- 


semblage may  be  seen  the  two  Proctors,  in  a 
peculiar  costume,  each  carrying  as  his  badge 
of  office  a  huge  volume  of  university  statutes, 
strongly  bound  with  clasps,  and  suspended  by 
chains.  These  heavy  tomes  are  brought  to 
church  by  the  Proctor*s  huH-dogs,  as  they  are 
usually  termed — two  rough-lookinir  fellows, 
attired  in  a  long  cloth  gown  with  gilt  buttons, 
the  train  of  which  they  carry  over  their  left 
arm,  *'  prepared  to  run."  The  bulldogs,  as  in 
faithful  duty  bound,  attend  their  masters  when 
they  take  their  walks  abroad,  to  see  how  mat- 
ters go  in  the  streets,  and  pounce  upon  any 
unfortunate  student  who  is  found  misbehaving 
in  public,  or  appearing  without  his  proper 
costume,  consisting  of  cap  and  gown,  which 
he  ought  always  to  wear  before  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  after  dark.  Some  curious  sto- 
ries are  told  of  these  bull-dog  chases,  and  the 
expedients  to  which  a  clever  head  has  had 
recourse,  to  escape  from  being  taken.  We 
have  heard  of  one  who  was  hunted  down  an 
alley,  oat  of  which  there  was  no  other  exit ; 
but  he  had  wit  enough  to  run  into  a  barber's 
shop,  and,  throwing  off  hat  and  coat,  began 
to  shave  the  barber's  man,  so  that,  when  the 
pursuers  entered,  they  did  not  recognize  the 
man  they  had  been  chasing,  and  lost  scent  of 
their  game.  The  Proctors  hold  office  for  only 
one  year,  and  are  annually  chosen  from  the 
Graduates.  They  are  much  disliked,  espe- 
cially by  the  sparks^  on  account  of  the  check 
which  is  put  upon  their  natural  liberty. 

Lectures  are  delivered  by  the  university 
professors,  some  of  whom  the  students  are  en- 
joined to  hear,  according  to  the  year  of  their 
residence ;  but  attendance  upon  the  others  is 
voluntary. 

Dinner  is  as  important  a  part  of  college 
rSgime  as  the  daily  prayers  or  lecture ;  for  the 
body  needs  feeding  as  well  as  the  soul.  Com- 
mons are  provided  for  all  the  students,  and 
tbey  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  dinner 
hour.  Some  come  into  the  hall,  and  after 
waiting  until  their  names  are  ticked  off,  go 
away  to  partake  of  a  better  repast  in  a  private 
manner ;  thus  paying  for  two  dinners,  whilst 
they  only  eat  of  one.  We  know  not  if  dinner 
be  one  of  the  reforms  contemplated  by  Prince 
Albert  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  subject  which  merits  attention.  In 
the  larger  colleges,  where  a  great  many  hun- 
gry stomachs  have  to  be  satisfied,  a  dinner 
scene  might  form  a  good  subject  for  the  pencil 
of  a  clever  artist.  Tlie  young  gentlemen  make 
a  rush  to  the  seats,  each  endeavoring  to  get 
as  near  as  possible  to  a  joint  of  meat.  As 
soon  as  giace  has  been  said,  the  successful 
candidate  for  the  first  slice  helps  himself  to 
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whatever  portion  of  the  meat  suits  his  taste  or 
fancy,  and  passes  it  on  to  his  neighbor,  who 
operates  upon  the  joiut  in  similar  i^ty1e.  It 
thus  runs  the  gauntlet,  suffering  rude  cuts  of 
all  kinds  from  inexperienced  hands,  until  its 
substance  is  exhausted,  and  some  wag  peihaps 
flourishes  the  skeleton  which  he  strives  to 
dissect.  Dishes  of  potatoes  must  pass  through 
the  same  otdeal.  If  the  quantity  of  viands  at 
first  furnished  does  not  amount  to  the  qtian- 
turn  sujfficit,  more  is  brought  in,  until  the  appe- 
tite or  patience  of  the  company  be  exhausted. 
Who  ran  wonder  that  those  who  have  acquired 
an  epicurean  taste,  or  a  high  sense  of  table- 
proprieties,  should  preftr  dining  at  home  with 
a  few  friends  in  aristocratic  style  ?  It  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  college  youths  are 
not  expected  to  be  teetotallers,  and  that  the 
Cambridge  ale  is  of  noted  quality. 

The  Fellows  and  Fellow -commoners  have  a 
table  to  themselves,  where  all  things  are  done 
decently  and  in  order,  and  their  equanimity 
with  their  own  good  eheer  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  confusion  which  reigns  around.  Of 
the  Fellows,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  speak.  The  Fellow- commoners  are  students 
of  wealth  or  rank,  who  are  able  to  pay  more 
for  their  education  than  other  members ;  they 
are,  therefore,  furnished  with  superior  fare  and 
accommodation,  and  are  entitled  to  wear  geld 
or  silver  trimmings  on  their  gowns  and  caps. 
This  latter  privilege  is  a  little  singular  in  a 
place  where  only  meiit  should  be  distinguish- 
ed ;  and  it  savors  more  of  the  milliner  or  co- 
quette than  of  the  severe  student.  Perhaps 
its  alteration  is  amongst  the  reforms  which 
are  con  tern  pitted  ;  especially  as  we  perceive 
that  military  costume  is  attracting  notice  in 
head -quarters. 

Besides  dinner,  the  members  are  entitled  to 
a  certain  quantity  of  bread  and  butter.  For 
the  sake  of  conveniently  apportioning  the  last- 
named  commodity,  a  pound  of  it  is  rolled  out 
into  a  yard*8  length,  when  it  is  easily  divided 
by  measure  into  the  precise  number  of  inches 
which  each  man  ought  to  consume.  Hence 
butter  is  usually  sold  in  Cambridge  market 
by  the  yard  ;  and  the  country  people  furnish 
themselves  with  baskets  of  a  suitable  length. 
Wo  to  the  luckless  wight  who  is  caught  sell- 
ing a  shorter  length  I  The  college  authorities 
have  power  in  the  market  to  measure  and 
weigh  what  is  brought  thither  for  sale,  and  to 
bring  all  delinquents  to  condign  punishment. 
Their  interference  in  this  and  other  town  af- 
fairs has  produced  a  quarrel  between  them 
and  the  municipal  authoiities,  which  is  now 
being  settled  by  arbitration.  Coffee,  bohea, 
sugar,  and  other  requUtes  for  breakfast  and  ' 


tea,  are  procured  by  each  student  according 
to  his  liking,  kept  in  bis  pantry  along  with  the 
needful  kettle  and  crockery,  and  consumed  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  which  suit  him 
best,  being  then  waited  upon  by  no  less  dis- 
tinguished a  personage  than  himself — unless 
additional  help  be  procured  by  money,  whicH 
**  answereth  to  all  things." 

Lectures  finish  at  two  p.  m.;  and  from  that 
hour  to  four  is  supposed  to  be  a  proper  and 
sufficient  time  for  recreation  in  the  open  air. 
Some  walk,  some  ride,  some  drive,  some  be- 
take themselves  to  the  cricket-ground,  the 
tennis-court,  or  the  billiard-room;  but  the 
favorite  exercise  is  boating,  A  few  minutes 
after  two  o'clock,  streams  of  collegians  are 
seen  hurrying  down  the  streets  which  lead  to 
the  Cam,  crossing  the  spacious  common  in 
various  directions.  They  hasten  to  one  of  the 
large  boat  establishments,  where  dressing- 
rooms  are  kept  for  their  convenience,  and  soon 
appear  in  the  costume  of  their  ieveral  clubs — 
in  jackets  and  caps  of  white,  red,  blue,  green, 
purple,  pink,  crimson,  striped,  &c.  The  boats 
used  for  diversion  are  of  several  descriptions ; 
but  the  most  esteemed  are  the  "  funny'*  and 
the  eight- oared  boat.  In  the  former,  only  one 
man  can  sit,  and  he  requires  to  balance  him- 
self with  great  nicety,  as  the  funny  is  long  and 
very  narrow,  and  the  seat  is  elevated,  tiomd 
men  pet  several  duckings  before  they  can  sit 
steadily  on  this  frail  bark,  which  would  be 
overset  by  a  wrong  tnovement  of  the  oar ;  but 
they  row  it  with  great  rapidity,  shooting  like  a 
mermaid  along  the  quiet  stream.  The  '^eight- 
oar*^  is  the  favorite  for  races ;  and  prizes  are 
obtained  by  the  successful  competitors.  These 
boats  are  beautifully  constructed,  shaped  and 
polished  with  greatest  care.  Some  of  the  eight- 
oared  outriggers  cost  above  eighty  pounds. 
It  is  an  animating  scene  to  behold  a  number 
of  these  boats  vying  with  each  other,  pulled 
by  crews  of  athletic  youths  in  the  uniforms  of 
their  different  clubs. 

Before  four  o'clock,  a  stream  of  youthful 
life  again  sets  in  for  the  colleges ;  and  strag- 
glers may  be  f  een  running  with  all  their  re- 
maining strength,  to  be  in  time  for  dinner,  or 
at  least  for  the  muster-roll.  It  has  been  reck- 
oned peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  morals  of  the^ 
students  to  go  to  the  Newmarket  horse-races^ 
and  absence  from  dinner  on  such  days  is  alto, 
gether  forbidden;  the  penalty  being  rustie»» 
Hon — that  is,  being  sent  "down"  for  a  season.. 
Nevertheless  they  do  go  to  the  races^and-the 
penalty  has  usually  been  borne  by  poor  hjor- 
ses,  many  of  which  have  died  from  the  exer- 
tions of  the  occasion.  Newmarket  is  ool]^ 
thirteen  miles  off^  and  as  the  young  gents  who 
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vill  go  there  naturally  desire  to  reniun  as  long 
as  possible,  they  drive  back  at  foil  speed.  But 
sioce  the  r«Iway  has  been  opened,  a  special 
train  has  been  nm  to  meet  tne  exigencies  of 
the  caste ;  the  directors  not  being  amenable 
«to  university  discipline,  and  more  anxious  to 
secure  their  own  pro6t,  than  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  the  students. 

The  youths  who  attend  the  university  may 
be  grouped  into  three  classes.     One  of  these 
18  the  ^'fast  men,"  so  called  because  they  are 
hastening  the  ruin  of  their  health  and  fortune, 
and  hurrying  out  life  by  dissipation.     Thev 
spend  their^me  in  day-sports  and  nightrevel- 
nes,  passing  through  the  Mcessary  forms  of 
college-life,  and  perhaps  managing  to  get 
crammed  with  enough  of  book-kammff  to  take 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  at  least  of 
Laws.  Various  prudential  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  curtail  the  reckless  expenditure 
of  such  young  men  whilst  attending  the  uni- 
versity ;  but  when  they  will  spend  money  and 
get  into  debt,  they  cannot  be  prevented.     In 
vain  the  tradesmen  are  obliged  to  send  in  their 
bills  to  the  tutors  when  they  reach  a  certain 
amount,  or  at  the  end  of  each  term,  that  the 
friends  of  the  young  men  may  be  informed 
when  they  are  *'gcmg  ahead"  in  these  matters; 
for  they  can  run  several  bills  for  the  same  kind 
of  goods;  and  if  this  be  not  enough,  they 
can  procure  more  from  London.    When  the 
tradespeople  are  asked  whv  they  trust  them, 
they  sometimes  answer,  by  inquiring  why  they 
keep  their  shops  open.    If  parents  trust  these 
/cut  youths  away  from  home,  they  must  pay 
the  cost :  though,  during  their  minority,  they 
are  legally  responsible  for  only  such  an  amount 
as  is  authorized  by  the  tutors,  which  is  very 
ample.     For  instance,  we  believe  that  £40  is 
deemed  enough  for  a  tailor's  bill  in  one  year — 
with  which  opinion  we  certainly  accord — but 
this  is  found  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex- 
travagant wants  of  some  young  men.  Howev- 
er, it  is  certain  that  new  gowns  and  caps,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  often  get  exchanged  for 
old  ones ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  new 
head- piece,  if  worn  on  ordinary  occasions. 

Another  class  of  students,  the  major  class 
in  the  university,  desire  to  pass  through  the 
ordinary  curriculum  that  they  may  reputably 
finish  their  education,  or  be  thouffbt  qualified 
for  entering  into  holy  orders  or  the  legal  pro- 
fession. They  attend  prayers,  lecture,  and 
dinner ;  read  with  a  private  tutor  or  coachy, 
who  directs  them  to  the  chief  subjects  of  ex- 
amination ;  and  spend  some  time,  more  or  less, 
in  private  studies ;  for,  as  they  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  a  Bachelor's  degree,  the  needful 
work  can  be  done  by  a  man  of  ordinary  capa- 


city with  such  an  amount  of  application  as 
will  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
body  or  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  clever  hard  student  is  a  man  of  a  dif- 
ferent grade.     His  anxious  hopes  are  fixed 
upon  coming  out  high  in  the  class  of  honort. 
Ue  probably  looks  forward  to  literary  fame 
and  promotion  ;  and  his  prospects  in  life  de- 
pend upon  his  present  exertions.     If,  at  the 
terminus  of  his  probation,  he  succeed  in  be- 
ing amongst  the  most  proficient,  he  is  sure  of 
getting  a  fellowship   and   other    scholastic 
emoluments.    These  men  study  with  intense 
earnestness,  and  often  injure  their  bodily  con- 
stitution through  unremitting  application  of 
the  mind.     Most  of  them  are  of  limited  pe- 
cuniary means;  but  they  can  reduce  their 
college  expenses  to  a  small  figure  by   the 
present  rewards   of  learning.     Many  exhi- 
bitions or  scholarships  are  awaided  by  the 
university  or  by  particular  colleges  to  those 
students  who  are  most  proficient.  The  whole 
number  of  such  endowments  is  above  seven 
hundred,  some  of  them  amounting  in  value 
to   £50   a-jear,  and  a  few  even  to   £100. 
Prizes  are  also  given  for  Latin  and  English 
poems,  dissertations  on  particular  subjects,  or 
other  kinds  of  superiority  in  a  particular  col- 
lege, sometimes  amounting  to  £20  or  £25  at 
a  lime.     King's  College  is  entirely  supplied 
by  the  first  scholars  of  Eton  School,  whose 
scholastic  fortune  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
made  when  they  are  elected  to  this  privilege  ; 
since  they  receive  their  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  if  they 
choose  to  remain  at  college  are  sure  of  soon 
becoming  Fellows. 

Fellowships  are  said  to  form  one  of  the 
matters  of  projected  reform.  The  statutes 
of  some  colleges  require  the  candidates  for 
their  fellowships  to  be  natives  of  particular 
counties  or  districts,  to  come  from  particular 
schools,  or  to  be  graduates  of  this  very  col- 
lege ;  so  that  they  are  limited  to  a  portion  of 
the  Graduates,  whilst  other  members  of  su- 
perior learning  are  not  allowed  to  compete 
for  these  honors  and  emoluments.  Yet  the 
fellowships  of  some  colleges  are  perfectly 
open  to  all  competitors,  and  others  are  near- 
ly so.  There  are  upwards  of  four  hundred 
in  the  university,  some  amounting  in  value  to 
£300  per  annum.  Most  of  these  fellowships 
are  tenable  for  life,  at  least  whilst  the  holders 
remain  in  "  single  blessedness,"  for  they  are 
all  voided  by  marriage.  But  no  duties  are  im- 
posed upon  the  possessors  of  such  benefits, 
and  some  spend  many  years  in  indolence,  or 
uselessness  to  the  public.  These  emoluments 
were  originally  intended  to  furnish  pecuniary 
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means  for  ardent  students  to  pursue  literary 
and  scientific  researches,  and  thus  raise  the 
scholarship  of  the  country.  In  some  in- 
stances this  has  been  the  case ;  still  it  is  not 
necessarily  so,  but  many  aflford  a  premium 
for  literary  lounging.  Out  of  these  Fellows 
are  chosen  the  Tutors  and  Masters  of  colleg- 
es, also  called  *'  Heads  of  Houses.''  Junior 
Fellows  and  young  Graduates  who  are  wait- 
ing for  this  preferment  often  employ  them- 
selved  as  private  tutors,  to  direct  the  private 
studies,  or  "  coach"  the  voung  gentlemen, 
for  which  they  are  well  paid. 

The  masters  are  allowed  to  be  married 
men.  Some  wish  to  extend  this  privilege  to 
the  Fellows,  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
providing  for  their  families — an  objeci  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  design  of  the  founders. 
Others,  with  better  reason,  wish  the  fellow- 
ships to  be  held  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
and  to  be  connected  with  some  public  duties 
rendered  to  the  university.  At  present,  they 
are  mere  sinecures,  and  are  usually  vacated 
by  succeeding  to  some  benefice  or  mastership. 
The  ecclesiastical  and  other  patronage  of  the 
univei'sity  is  considerable,  consisting  of  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
church  preferment,  and  fourteen  public 
schools ;  besides  the  oflices  of  vice-chancel- 
lor, and  other  university  functionaries,  mas- 
ters and  tutors  of  colleges,  professors,  and 
lecturers. 

Excepting  attendance  at  lecture,  dinner, 
and  prayers,  the  students  spend  their  time 
according  to  their  own  wilL  Most  of  those 
who  wish  to  succeed  take  the  help  of  private 
tutors,  who  know  the  particular  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued.  The  *'  little  go,"  which 
is  an  easy  affair  to  get  through,  is  passed  after 
half  the  course  has  been  accomplished,  and 
the  whole  finishes  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
Each  man  works  for  himself,  without  neces- 
sarily measuring  himself  with  his  neighbors ; 
yet,  in  the  competition  for  scholarships,  and 
the  college  examinations  for  prizes,  the  men 
can  form  a  pretty  good  estimate  of  their  com- 
parative merits,  and  guess  who  will  stand 
high  in  the  list  of  honors.  All  the  best 
scholars  aim  at  this  distinction.  The  exami- 
nation for  honors  lasts  several  days,  when 
the  candidates  solve  a  vaiiety  of  written 
problems  and  questions  upon  mathematical 
subjects.  He  who  correctly  answers  most 
of  these  queries  is  called  *'  Senior  Wrangler," 
and  is  accounted  the  "  first  man  of  his  year." 
^hU  is  not  only  a  most  distinguished  honor, 
but  virtually  makes  a  man's  fortune,  as  all 
academical  places  and  emoluments  are  open 
to  him  without  further  trouble.    Other  can* 


didates  who  reach  a  certain  standard  marked 
in  the  examiner^'  mind,  are  placed  in  the 
class  of  '*  Wranglers."  The  next  class  are 
the  Senior  OptimU,  and  the  Uiird  are  Junior 
Optimes,  A  competitor  for  honors  who  fails 
short  of  these  is  *'  gulfed ;"  he  is  declared 
unfit  for  honors,  but  is  allowed  to  try  for  the 
common  degree  of  B.  A.,  along  with  the  PoU^ 
a  contraction  of  polloi^  the  Greek  word  for 
the  many.  Yet  here  the  gulfed  men  often 
fail,  as  the  examination  for  honors  only  re- 
spects mathematical  proficiency,  whereas  the 
degree  of  B«A.  requires  a  KDOwledge  of 
classics  and  other  Buojects,  with  medium  at- 
tainments in  mathematics.  In  former  times, 
almost  any  person  eoiild  get  a  degree  of  B.  A., 
but  the  standard  of  examination  has  been 
gradually  raised,  end  a  great  number  of 
idlers  are  every  year  plueked.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  some  are  plucked  through  ignorance 
of  one  particular  branch  of  necessary  ac- 
quirement, in  which  case  they  may  go  and 
read  hard  with  the  aid  of  their  coachy,  and 
come  up  to  a  j909<  mortem  examination  held 
a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Or,  they  can  go 
home,  and  come  up  again  to  try  their  chance 
at  a  minor  examination  held  after  a  few 
months.  Some  have  been  plucked  several 
times.  Other  fast  men^  wisely  sensible  of 
their  own  defects,  knowing  that  they  did  not 
come  to  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  study, 
leave  college  under  various  pretexts  before 
the  proper  curriculum  is  finished,  and  thus 
avoid  both  the  examimition  and  the  disgrace 
of  failure. 

The  conferring  of  the  degrees  makes  a 
gala-day  in  Cambridge.  The  large  hall  of 
the  university  is  crowded  at  an  early  hour 
with  students  and  visitors ;  a  certain  space 
in  front  of  the  vice-chancellor's  chair  being 
reserved  for  those  concerned  in  the  perform- 
ance. This  dignitary  appears  in  his  scarlet 
dress — very  much  like  an  old  woman  in  a 
red  gown  and  cap.  Before  the  afifair  com- 
mences, the  Under-graduates  who  throng  the 
galleries  begin  to  express  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  public  men  and  measures  by 
cheers  or  groans.  One  shouts  out,  "  Three 
cheers  for  the  queen  1"  which  is  lustily  re- 
sponded to.  "  Three  cheers  for  the  Senior 
Wrangler  1"  and  perhaps,  if  he  be  a  favorite, 
"  Three  cheers  more  !"  The  names  of  differ- 
ent masters  and  professors  are  called  out, 
with  one,  two,  or  three  cheers,  or  with  groans 
or  hisses,  according  to  the  popularity  or 
disfavor  in  which  they  are  generally  held. 
Ministers  of  state,  bishops,  newspapers,  and 
public  measures,  undergo  a  similar  ordeal. 
It  is  an  animated  and  uproarious  occasion. 
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Sometimes  there  is  barking.  The  Proctors 
are  almvs  groaned.  When  the  men  of 
Catherine's  Hall  (abbreviated  Cat's  Hall) 
are  presented,  they. are  greeted  with  memng 
like  a  cat.  There  is  no  decorous  silence  dur- 
ing the  ceremony  ;  for  these  indications  of  life 
**  up-stairs"  are  manifested  through  the  whole 
of  It,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  Senior  Wrangler  is  first  presented  to 
the  vice-chancellor,  amidst  shouto  of  ap- 
plause. The  test  is  then  read  over  to  him, 
and  he  kneels  down,  and  takes  the  oaths  of 
his  degree.  Each  master  then  presents  the 
succeffsful  men  of  his  own  college,  who  next 
come  forward  in  batches»  aid  take  the  oaths. 
This  test  i"  one  of  the  matters  to  be  reformed. 
A  dissenter  from  the  Established  Church 
cannot  conscientiously  take  it,  and  he  is  con- 
sequently debarred  mm  all  university  pre- 
ferment. It  sometimes  happens  that  men 
who  have  stood  high  in  honors,  have  been 
nnable  to  get  a  common  degree  because  of 
this  test.  This  occurred  last  year,  before  the 
Oxford  Reform  Bill  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  no  doubt  had  some  weight  in  al- 
tering this  part  of  the  discipline  of  that  uni- 
versity. In  Oxford,  the  test  used  to  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  commencement  of  the  course 
of  study,  so  that  no  Dissenter  could  properly 
enter  himself  a  student :  but  this  is  now  abol- 
ished ;  and  a  man  may  now  become  B.  A. 
of  Oxford  without  declaring  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Established  Church  :  but  the  test 
is  imposed  before  he  becomes  M. A.,  or  takes 
any  preferment  which  would  give  him  a  vote 
or  authority  in  the  university.  In  Cambridge, 
there  has  been  no  test  at  matriculation  but  at 
the  time  of  obtaining  the  first  degree  —  an 
impediment  to  be  removed  by  a  parliament- 
ary bill.  There  is,  indeed,  a  strong  reform- 
ing party  amongst  the  rulers  of  Cambridge, 
who  would  gladly  do  all,  and  even  more, 
than  Parliament  will  require  to  be  done ;  but 
they  are  impeded  in  their  designs  by  the 
strength  of  the  opposite  party,  who  will  not  re- 
pair their  house  till  it  tumble  about  their  ears. 

The  education  pursued  at  Cambridge  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  mathematics.  Though 
mixed  mathematics  includes  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy,  yet  this  is  generally 
thought  to  be  too  limited  a  range  of  study. 
A  few  men  aspire  after  classical  honors;  but, 
in  order  to  be  examined  for  these,  they  must 
show  themselves'qualified  to  a  certain  extent 
in  mathematics,  by  taking  a  good  degree; 
whilst  the  mathematical  men  are  not  ex- 
amined in  any  classics  after  the  "  little  go  ;*' 
and  we  have  known  some  of  these  honorables 
who  could  not  translate  Virgil  or  Homer  with 
any  readiness.    The  authorities  have  lately 


been  trying  to  draw  the  attention  of  students 
to  other  departments  of  knowledge,  by  es- 
tablishing a  tripos  of  honors  for  each  of 
them ;  but  as  this  is  altogether  voluntary, 
and  the  effort  must  be  made  after  they  have 
taken  out  their  degree,  the  stimulus  will  only 
succeed  in  a  few  cases. 

It  is  a  grave  question,  whether  mathemat- 
ics and  classics  in  conjunction,  without  other 
branches  of  study,  ought  to  qualify  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor,  or  Master  of  Arts.  How- 
ever much  they  may  whet  the  mind  in  some 
respects,  and  habituate  it  to  close  reasoning 
of  a  certain  character,  yet  there  are  other 
kinds  of  learning  requisite  for  a  well-edu- 
cated gentleman.  Civil  history,  logic,  moral 
philosophy,  belles  lettres,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history,  are  frequently  of  greater 
practical  importance  than  Newton's  '*  Prin- 
cipia,"  or  the  **  Diffe^rential  Calculus."  In- 
deed, too  close  attention  to  a  single  branch 
of  learning  often  prejudices  the  mind  against 
that  common  knowledge  which  is  needed  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  For  instance,  the 
"  highest  men"  of  Cambridge  are  sure,  if  they 
please,  to  obtain  fellowships  and  subsequent 
preferment  in  the  church.  But  what  facility 
have  they  acquired  by  an  intense  study  of 
mathematics,  for  instructing  a  peasant-con- 
gregation in  the  principles  and  duties  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  ?  Can  their  minds  at  all 
fraternize  with  those  of  farmers  and  plough- 
men ?  Or,  suppose  they  wish  to  be  authors 
or  legislators,  what  has  their  education  done 
to  aid  them  in  such  a  capacity  ?  The  students 
of  civil  law  would  seem  to  have  an  advan- 
tage in  this  respect ;  but  the  degree  of  B.C.L. 
is  attainable  with  so  small  an  amount  of  lite- 
rary acquirements,  that  it  is  looked  upon 
with  some  contempt  by  the  B.A. 

The  College  authorities  have  been  asked 
to  reform  themselves — but  what  can  they  do  ? 
for  self-reform  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
imaginable.  It  is  far  more  easy  to  see  the 
mote  in  a  brother's  eye,  than  to  pull  out  the 
beam  from  our  own  eye.  One  part  of  the 
desired  reform  almost  anticipates  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  patronage  which  they  possess,  or 
the  relinquishment  of  their  own  snug  fellow- 
ships,  after  a  few  years'  possession.  Another 
part  would  interfere  with  the  monopoly  of 
ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  preferments  by 
the  Episcopal  Church.  And  to  extend  the 
range  of  college  study,  might  require  some 
of  the  tutors  and  examiners  to  go  to  school, 
and  acquire  new  branches  of  learning.  Re- 
form will  only  come  of  necessity,  or  from  vio- 
lent fear  lest  legislation  should  lay  a  ruthless 
hand  upon  all  their  privileges,  and  throw 
open  the  benefits  of  their  close  corporation. 
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From    the    Quarterly    B«Ti«w. 


ADULTERATIONS     OF     FOOD.* 


A  8T0R7  is  told  of  an  European  who,  wish- 
ing to  convince  a  Brahmin  of  the  folly  of  his 
faith,  in  interdicting,  as  an  article  of  food, 
aujihing  that  once  possessed  life,  showed 
him,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  that  the 
very  water  which  he  drank  was  full  of  living 
things.  The  Indian,  thus  suddenly  introducea 
to  an  unseen  world,  dashed  the  instrument  to 
the  ground,  and  reproached  the  teacher  for 
having  so  wantonly  destroyed  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  life.  We,  too,  have  at  home 
a  Hindoo,  in  the  shape  of  the  btlieving  Brit- 
ish public,  to  whose  eye  Dr.  Hassall  nicely 
adjusts  the  focus  of  bis  microscope,  and 
bids  him  behold  what  unseen  vilianies  are 
daily  perpetrated  upon  his  purse  and  person. 

The  world  at  Urge  has  almost  forgotten 
Accum's  celebrated  work  '*  Death  in  the 
Pot;"  a  new  generation  has  indeed  sprung 
up  since  it  was  written,.and  fraudulent  trades- 
men and  manufacturers  have  gone  on  in 
silence,  and,  up  to  this  time,  in  security,  falsi- 
fying the  food  and  picking  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  Startling  indeed  as  were  the  revela- 
tions in  that  remarkable  book,  yet  it  had  little 
effect  in  reforming  the  abuses  it  exposed. 
General  denunciations  of  grocers  did  not 
touch  individuals  of  the  craft,  and  they  were 
consequently  not  driven  to  improve  the  quali- 
ty of  their  wares.  The  '*  Lancet "  Com- 
mission went  to  work  in  a  different  manner. 
In  Turkey,  when  of  old  they  caught  a  baker 
giving  false  weight  or  adulterating  the  staff 
of  life,  they  nailed  his  ear  to  the  door-post, 
"  pour  encourager  les  autres."  Dr.  Hassall, 
like  a  modern  Al  Rachid,  perambulated  the 

*  1.  Food  and  its  Adulterations ;  composing  the  Re' 
ports  of  the  Analytic  Sanitary  Commission  of  the 
**Lincet^^*  in  the  years  1851  to  1854  incltutive. 
By  Arthur  Hill  HMeall,  M.D.,  Chief  Analyst  of 
the  CommiflBioD.    Loodoo,  1855. 

2.  ''Tfure's  Death  in  the  FotP  By  Frederick 
Aooam.    London,  1820. 

8.  Des  Falsifieationsdes  Substances  Alimenlaries  et 
des  moyens  chimiques  de  les  reconnaitre.  Far 
J  ales  Qarnier  et  Ch.  Harel.    Parie. 

4.  J)ictionnaire  des  Alterations  et  Faldfieations 
des  Substances  Alimentaires,  Medicamenteuses  et 
Commerciales,  avec  Vindication  des  moyens  de  les 
reconnaUre.    Par  M.  A.  ChevaUier.    Plirii. 


town  himself,  or  sent  his  trustworthy  agents 
to  purchase  articles,  upon  all  of  which  the 
inexorable  microscope  was  set  to  work,  and 
every  fraudulent  sample,  after  due  notice 
given,  subjected  its  vendor  to  be  pinned  for- 
ever to  tl\e  terrible  pages  of  the  Commission- 
er's report.  In  this  manner  direct  responsi- 
bility was  obtained.  If  the  falsification  de- 
nounced was  not  the  work  of  the  retailer,  he 
was  glad  enough  to  shift  the  blame  upon  the 
manufacturer,  and  thus  the  truth  came  out. 

A  gun  suddenly  fired  into  a  rookery  could 
not  cause  a  greater  commotion  than  this  pub- 
lication of  the  names  of  dishonest  tradesmen, 
nor  does  the  daylight,  when  you  lift  a  stone, 
startle  ugly  and  loathsome  things  more 
quickly  than  the  pencil  of  light,  streaming 
through  a  quarter-inch  lens,  surprised  in 
their  naked  ugliness  the  thousand  and  one 
illegal  substances  which  enter  more  or  less 
into  every  description  of  food  that  it  will  pay 
to  adulterate.  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  of  refine- 
ment has  the  art  of  falsification  of  alimentary 
substances  reached,  that  the  very  articles 
used  to  adulterate  are  adulterated ;  and  while 
one  tradesman  is  picking  the  pockets  of  his 
customers,  a  still  more  cunning  rogue  is,  un- 
known to  himself,  deep  in  bis  own  1 

The  manner  in  which  food  is  adulterated 
is  not  only  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  Th^ 
most  simple  of  all  sophistications,  and  that 
which  is  most  harmless,  is  the  mixture  of  in- 
ferior qualities  of  the  sp.me  substance.  In- 
deed, if  the  price  charged  were  according  to 
quality,  it  would  be  no  fraud  at  ail,  but  this 
adjustment  rarely  takes  place.  Secondly, 
the  mixture  of  cheaper  articles  of  another 
kind  ;  Thirdly,  the  surreptitious  introduction 
of  materials  which,  taken  in  lai^e  quantities, 
are  prejudicial  to  health  ;  and  Fourthly,  the 
admixture  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  in  or- 
der to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  article 
"doctored." 

The  microscope  alone  is  capable  of  detect- 
ing at  one  operation  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  more  harmless  but  general  of  these 
frauds.  When  once  the  investigator,  by  the 
aid  of  that  instrument,  has  become  familiar 
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with  the  confiffurations  of  different  kinds  of 
the  same  chemically  composed  suhstances,  he 
18  armed  with  far  greater  detective  power 
than  chemical  agents  could  provide  him  with. 
It  18  beyond  the  limit  of  the  test-tube  to  show 
the  mind  the  various  forms  of  animal  and 
veffetable  life  which  exist  in  impure  water ; 
delicate  as  are  its  powers  it  could  not  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  sugar  insect,  or  dis- 
tinguish with  unerring  nicety  an  admixture 
of  the  common  Circuma  arrowroot  with  the 
finer  Maranta.  Chemistry  is  quite  capable 
of  telling  the  component  parts  of  any  article ; 
what  are  the  definite  forms  and  natures  of  the 
various  ingredients  which  enter  into  a  mixture 
it  cannot  so  easily  answer.  This  the  micro- 
scope can  at  once  effect,  and  in  i^  present 
application  consists  Dr.  Hassall's  advantage 
over  all  previous  investigators  in  the  same 
field.  The  precision  with  which  he  is  enabled 
to  state  the  result  of  his  labors  leaves  no 
appeal ;  he  shows  his  reader  the  intimate 
structures  of  a  coffee-grain  and  of  oak  or 
mahogany  sawdust ;  and  then  a  specimen  of 
the  two  combined,  sold  under  the  title  of 
genuine  Mocha.  Many  manufacturers  and 
retailers,  who  have  been  detected  falsifying 
the  food  of  the  public,  have  threatenea 
actions,  but  they  all  flinched  from  the  test  of 
this  unerring  instrument. 

The  system  of  adulteration  is  so  wide- 
spread and  embraces  so  many  of  the  items 
of  the  daily  meal,  that  we  scarcely  know 
where  to  begin — what  comer  of  the  veil  first 
to  lift.  Let  us  hold  up  the  cruet-frame,  for 
example,  and  analyse  its  contents.  There  is 
mustard,  pepper  (black  and  cayenne),  vine- 
gar,  anchovy  and  Harvey  sauce — so  thinks 
the  unsuspecting  reader — let  us  shpw  him 
what  else  beside.  To  begin  with  mustard. 
"Best  Durham,"  or  "Superfine  Durham," 
no  doubt  it  was  purchased  for,  but  we  will 
summarily  dismiss  this  substance  by  stating 
that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  it  pure  at  all ; 
out  of  forty-two  samples  bought  by  Dr.  Has- 
sall  at  the  .best  as  well  as  inferior  shops,  all 
were  more  or  less  adulterated  with  wheaten 
flour  for  bulk,  and  with  turmeric  for  color. 
Vinegar  also  suffers  a  double  adulteration  ; 
it  is  first  watered,  and  then  pungency  is  given 
to  it  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  A 
small  quantity  of  this  acid  is  allowed  by  law ; 
and  this  is  frequently  trebled  by  the  victual- 
lers. The  pepper-caster  is  another  strong- 
hold of  fraud — ^fraud  so  long  and  openly 
practiced,  that  we  question  if  the  great  mass 
of  the  perpetrators  even  think  they  are  doing 
wrong.  Among  the  milder  forms  of  sophis- 
tication to  which  this  article  is  subjected  are 


to  be  found  such  ingredients  as  wheaten  flour, 
ground  rice,  ground  mustard  seeds,  and  lia- 
seed-meal.  The  grocer  maintains  a  certain 
reserve  as  to  the  generality  of  the  articles  he 
employs  in  vitiating  his  wares,  but  pepper  he 
seems  to  think  is  given  up  to  him  by  the 
public  to  '*  cook  "  in  any  manner  he  thinks 
fit.  This  he  almost  invariably  does  by  the 
addition  of  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
P.  D.,  or  pepper-dust,  alias  the  sweepings 
from  the  pepper  warehouses.  But  there  is  a 
lower  depth  still ;  P.  D.  is  too  Pennine  a 
commodity  for  some  markets,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly mixed  with  D.  P.  D.,  or  dirt  of 
pepper-dust. 

A  little  book,  published  not  lon^  since, 
entitled  "The  Successful  Merchant/'  gives 
the  minute  trade  history  of  a  gentleman  very 
much  respected  in  Bristol,  Samuel  Budgett, 
Esq.,  affords  us  a  passage  bearing  upon  this 
P.  D.  which  is  worthy  of  notice  : — 

**  In  Mr.  Budgett's  early  days,"  says  his  biog- 
rapher, "  pepper  was  under  a  heavy  tax,  and  in 
the  trade  universal  tradition  said  that  out  of  the 
trade  everybodv  expected  pepper  to  be  mixed.  In 
the  shop  stood  a  cask,  labelled  P.  D  ,  containing 
something  very  ti%0  pepper-dust,  wherewith  it  was 
usual  to  mix  the  pepper  before  sending  it  forth  to 
serve  the  public.  The  trade  tradition  had  obtained 
for  the  apocryphal  P.  D.  a  place  amongst  the 
standard  articles  of  the  shop,  and  on  the  strength 
of  that  tradition  it  was  vended  for  pepper  by  men 
who  thoaght  they  were  honest.  Bat  as  Samuel 
went  on  in  life  his  ideas  on  trade  morality  grew 
clearer;  this  P.  D.  began  to  give  him  much 
discomfort.  He  thought  upon  it  till  be  was  satis- 
fied that,  after  all  that  could  be  said,  the  thing 
was  wrong ;  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  felt 
that  no  blessing  could  light  upon  the  place  while 
it  was  there.  He  instantly  decreed  that  P.  D. 
should  perish.  It  was  night,  but  back  he  went  to 
the  shop,  took  the  hypocritical  cank,  carried  it  out 
to  the  quarry,  then  staved  it,  and  scattered  P.  D. 
among  the  clods,  and  slag,  and  stones." 

Would  we  could  say  that  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  upon  pepper  had  stimulated  the  hon- 
esty of  other  grocers  to  act  a  similar  part  to 
that  of  Mr.  Budgett,  but  P.  D.  flourishes  as 
flagrantly  as  ever ;  and  if  every  possessor  of 
the  article  in  London  were  to  stave  his  casks 
in  the  roadway,  as  conscientiously  as  did  the 
"  Successful  Merchant,"  there  would  be  hard 
work  for  the  scavengers.  In  the  days  of 
Accum  it  was  usual  to  manufacture  pepper-  ' 
corns  out  of  oiled  linseed- cake,  clay,  and 
cayenne  pepper,  formed  into  a  mass,  aiMi  then 
granulated :  these  fraudulent  corns  were 
mixed  with  the  real,  to  the  extent  of  ]  7  per 
cent.  This  form  of  imposition,  like  that  of 
wooden  nutmegs  among  our  American  friends, 


less.] 

hu,  w«  &r«  happ7  to  say,  long  been  abaa- 
doned.  Tbe  Bdult^raliona  we  hare  mentioned 
are  sioipljr  dirty  and  frandnlent,  but  in  the 
cayenne -cruet  we  6nd,  in  addition,  a  deadly 
poJBon.  Out  of  twenty-eight  samplsB  anb- 
mitted  to  examination,  no  feaa  than  twenty- 
four  were  adulterated  with  white  mUBtard- 
Beed,  brickdiut,  salt,  ground  rice,  and  dtai 
Mwdutt,  by  way  oF  giving  bulk  ;  but  m  all 
of  these  tend  to  lighten  tbe  color,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  beiglilen  it  to  the  required  pitch. 
And  what  is  employed  to  do  this  ?  Hear 
and  tremble,  old  Itiajaiis,  and  lovers  of  high- 
seasoned  food — with  KID  LBAD.  Out  of 
twenty-eight  samples,  red  lead,  and  o/tm  m 
poiionoiu  guanlitiet,  was  present  in  thirteen  ! 
Who  knows  how  many  "  yellow  admirals" 
al  Bath  have  fallen  victims  to  their  cayenne- 
crueta?  Nor  can  it  be  aaid  that  tbe  small 
quantity  taken  at  a  time  could  do  no  perma- 
nent mischief,  for  lead  belongs  to  the 
class  of  poisons  which  are  cumulative  in  their 
effects. 

He  who  loves  cayenne,  as  a  rule  is  fond  of 
curry-powder,  and  here  aUo  the  poisonous 
oxide  is  to  be  found  in  large  quantities. 
Some  years  ago  a  certain  amiable  duke  re- 
commended the  laboring  population,  during 
a  season  of  famine,  to  take  a  pinch  of  this 
condiment  every  morning  before  going  to 
work,  as  "warm  and  comfortable  to  the 
stomach."  If  they  bad  followed  bis  advice, 
thirteen  out  of  every  tweaty-eigbt  persons 
would  have  imbibed  a  slow  poison.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  curry,  general- 
ly take  it  in  considerable  quantities,  and  thus 
the  TJllsnousfRtHification  plays  a  more  deadly 
part  than  even  in  cayenne  pepper.  Imagine 
a  man  for  years  pertinaciously  painting  his 
stomach  with  red  lead !  We  do  not  know 
whether  medical  ataiiitics  prove  that  para- 
lysis  prevails  much  among  "  Nabobs."  but  ol 
this  we  may  be  sure,  that  there  could  be  no 
more  fruitful  source  of  it  tlir.n  the  two  favor- 
ite stimulants  we  have  named. 

The  great  staple  articles  of  food  are  not 
subject  to  adulteration  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  many  other  articles  of  minor  demand. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  meat  is  exempt 
BO  long  as  it  remains  in  the  condition  of  joints, 
but  immediately  it  is  prepared  in  any  shape  in 
which  its  original  fibre  and  form  can  be  hidden, 
tbe  spirit  of  craft  begins  to  work.  The  public 
bave  always  bad  certain  prejudices  against 
sausages  and  polonies  for  example,  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  a  witness  examined  on  oath 
before  the  Smiihfield  Market  Commissioners 
in  1850,  not  without  reason.  It  is  a  very 
old  joke  that  there  are  do  live  donkeyB  to  bo 
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found  within  twenty  miles  of  Epping ;  but  if 
all  the  asinine  tribe  in  England  were  to  (all 
victims  to  the  chopping- machine,  we  question 
if  they  could  supply  tbe  4-U-mode,  polony, 
and  sausage  establish  me  nta.  Mr.  J.  Harper, 
for  instance,  being  under  examination,  upon 
being  asked  what  becamo  of  the  diseased 
meat  brought  into  London,  replied : — 

"  It  is  porehased  by  the  soup-abops,  aausige- 
makerr,  the  il-la-mode  beef  and  meat-pie  shops, 
&.C.  There  is  one  soup-ahop  I  believe  doing  nve 
hundred  pounds  per  week  in  diseased  meat ;  this 
firm  h«B  a  large  ffirtign  Irede  (thank  good- 
ness!).  The  trade  In  diseased  meat  la  very. 
slannlnfTi  as  anything  in  the  shape  of  flesh  can* 
be  sold  at  about  one  penny  per  pound,  or  eight 
pence  per  atone."  *  *  *  *  "  I  am  certain  that  If 
one  hundred  carcasses  of  cowa  were  lying  dead 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  I  could  ^t  ihem 
ail  sold  within  twenty-four  hoara  ;  it  don't  mailer 
what  Otty  died  of." 

It  muBt  not  be  imagined  that  the  &la- 
mode  beef  interest  is  supplied  with  this  car- 
rion by  needy  men,  whose  necessities  may  in 
soma  degree  palliate  their  evil  dealings.  In 
proof  of  this  we  quote  farther  from  Ur,  Har- 
per's evidence.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Is  there  any  elaugbtering  of  bad  meat  in 
the  country  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
msrket?"  he  says — 

"  The  London  market  is  very  extensively  sup- 
plied with  diaeased  meat  from  the  country.  Tliere 
are  three  insurance  offices  in  London  in  which 
graziers  can  insara  their  beasts  Trom  disease  :  it 
'  was  the  practice  of  one  or  these  offices  to  send  tbe 
unsound  snicnaU  dying  from  disease  to  their  own 
alaughler-houHes,  situate  a  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  from  l^ondon.  to  be  dressed  and  sent  to  lh« 
London  msrket.  •  •  •  Call le,  sheep,  &c.,  are  in- 
sured sgainat  all  hinds  of  diaeasea,  and  one  of  the 
conditiona  is,  that  the  diseased  animal,  when  dead, 
becomes  the  property  of  the  insurance  company, 
''"  arty  insuring  receiving  two-thlrda  or  the 
or  the  animal  and  one-third  of  the  salvage  ; 


the   party  i 


Upon  being  asked,  "  Do  yon  believe  it  is 
still  the  hatutof  ihiscorapany  tosend  up  the 
diseased  animals  to  London  ?"  he  replied — 

"  Yea.  I  do ;  until  lately  they  were  regiilarly 
consigned  to  a  meat-aalesmsn  in  Newgate  Market 
of  tbe  name  of  Mathews.  ■  •  •  The  larger 
qnaolities  are  sold  to  people  who  manufacture  it 
into  Boup,  meal-pies,  aanaages,  &.C." 

We  have  no  wish  to  destroy  the  geuerallr 
robust  appetite  of  the  persons  nho  visit  sucn 
shops  by  any  gratuitous  disclosure,  but  we 
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queslicn  whether  the  most  bangrj  crossing- 
sweeper  would  look  any  more  wilh  a  longing 
eye  upon  the  hoge  German  sausriges,  rich 
and  inviiing  as  they  appear,  if,  like  Mr.  Har- 
per, be  knew  the  too  probable  antecedents 
of  their  contents.  The  only  other  prepara- 
tions of  flesh  4>pen  to  adulteration  are  pre- 
served meats.  Some  years  a<^o  "  the  Gold- 
ner  canister  business"  so  excited  the  public 
against  this  invaluable  method  of  storing 
perishing  articles  of  food,  that  a  prejudice 
nas  existed  against  it  ever  since — and  a  more 
senseless  prejudice  could  not  be.  Goldner's 
j>rocess,  since  adopted  by  Messrs.  Cooper 
iukI  Aves,  is  simple  and  beautiful.  The  pro- 
risions,  being  placed  in  tin  canisters  having 
their  covers  soldered  down,  are  plunged  up 
to  their  necks  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium 
(a  preparation  which  imbibes  a  great  heat 
without  boiling),  and  their  contents  are 
speedily  cooked ;  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
air  in  the  meat,  and  some  of  the  water,  are 
expelled  in  the  forth  of  steam,  which  issues 
from  a  pin-hole  in  the  lid.  The  instant  the 
cook  ascertains  the  process  to  bo  complete, 
be  drops  a  plug  of  solder  upon  the  hole,  and 
the  mass  is  thus  hermetically  sealed.  Ex- 
clusion of  air,  and  coagulation  of  the  albumen, 
are  the  two  conditions,  which  enable  us  to 
hand  the  most  delicate  flavored  meats  down 
to  remote  generations, — for  as  long,  in  fact, 
aa  a  stout  panted  tin  canister  can  maintain 
itself  intact  against  the  oxidating  effect  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  have  ourselves  partaken 
lately  of  a  duck  that  was  winged,  and  of 
milk  that  came  from  the  cow  as  long  as  eight 
years  ago.  Fruit  which  had  been  gathered 
whilst  the  free- trade  struggle  was  still  going 
on,  we  found  as  delicate  in  flavor  as  though 
it  had  just  been  plucked  from  the  branch. 
Out  of  the  many  cases  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions opened  and  examined  by  Dr.  Hassall, 
scarcely  any  have  been  found  to  be  bad.  At 
a  time  when  the  graves  of  so  many  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea  may  be  justly  inscribed, 
"  Died  of  salt  pork,"  we  cannot  forbear  to 
call  attention  to  a  neoflected  means  of  feed- 
log  our  troops  with  good  and  nutritious  food, 
instead  of  with  the  tough  fibre  called  meat, 
from  which  half  the  blood-making  qualities 
have  been  extracted  by  the  process  of  boiling, 
whilst  the  remaining  half  is  rendered  indiges- 
tible by  the  action  of  salt,  and  poisonous  by 
the  extraction  of  one  of  its  most  important 
constituents.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  were 
living  in  the  days  of  Anson,  who  lost  626 
men  of  scurvy,  out  of  a  crew  of  961,  before 
he  could  reach  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
or  of  the  8t2ll  later  cruise  of  Sir  C.  Hardy, 


who  sent  3500  to  hospital  with  this  fatal 
disease,  after  a  six  weeks'  sail  with  the  Chan- 
nel fleet.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  sailors 
have  not  sickened  on  salt  pork ;  but  while 
they  have  the  necessary  amount  of  potass, 
which  the  stomach  requires  to  make  bloody 
in  the  lime-juice  served  out  to  them,  our 
troops  were  without  this  indispensable  ac- 
companiment, and  consequently  died.  In  the 
preserved  meats,  which  are  made  up  with  po- 
tatoes and  other  vegetables,  the  needful 
potass  exists,  and  such  food  may  be  forward- 
ed to  the  Crimea  as  cheaply  ^s  the  pernicious 
salt  junk  which  b  patronized  by  the  Go\*em- 
ment. 

Bread,  the  great  blood -producer,  claims 
particular  attention.  It  often  surprises  per- 
sons who  walk  about  the  metropolis  to  find 
that  prices  vary  according  to  the  locality  : — 
thus  the  loaf  that  costs  in  the  Borough  or 
the  New  Cut  Id.  a  quartern,  is  lOjc^.  at  the 
West  End.  Can  plate-glass  windows  and 
rent  cause  all  this  difference  ?  Certainly  not. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that  many  of 
the  adulterations  mentioned  by  our  older 
writers  have  vanished  wilh  free  trade.  Prince 
and  Accum  mention  plaster  of  Parts^  bone- 
dust,  the  meal  of  other  cereal  grains,  white 
city,  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  potatoes, 
&c.  All  of  these  sophistications  have  disap- 
peared with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which 
are  occasionally  employed  when  the  differ- 
ence between  their  value  and  that  of  flour 
makes  it  worth  while  for  the  baker  or  miller 
to  introduce  them.  When  we  see  a  loaf 
marked  under  the  market  price,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  it  is  made  of  flour  ground  from 
inferior  and  damaged  wheat.  In  order  to 
bring  this  up  to  the  required  color,  and  to 
destroy  the  sour  taste  which  often  belongs  to 
it,  bakers' are  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a 
mixture  called  in  the  trade  "  hards"  and 
**  stuff,"  which  is  nothing  more  than  alum 
and  salt,  kept  prepared  in  large  quantities 
by  the  druggists.  The  quantity  of  alum 
necessary  to  render  bread  white  is  certainly 
not  gieat — Mitchell  found  that  it  ranged 
from  116  grains  to  34^  grains  in  the  four- 
pound  loaf — but  the  great  advantage  the 
baker  drives  from  it,  in  addition  to  improving 
the  color  of  bis  wares,  is,  that  it  absorbs  a 
Urge  quantity  of  water,  which  he  sells  at  the 
present  time  at  the  rate  of  2d,  a  pound.  Out 
of  28  loaves  of  bread  bought  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  metropolis,  Dr.  Hassall  did  not  find 
one  free  from  the  adulteration  of  alum,  and 
in  some  of  the  samples  he  found  considerable 
quantities.  As  a  general  rule,  the  lower  the 
neighborhood,  the  cheaper  the  breads  and 
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the  greater  Ihe  quantity  cf  this  **  hardi**  or 
**  stuff"  introduced.  We  must  not,  however, 
lay  nil  the  blame  upon  the  baker.  This  was 
satisf'ictorily  shown  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
roissioners,  when  dealing  with  the  bread  sold 
by  the  League  Bread  Company,  whose  ad- 
verti'^ement  to  the  following  effect  is  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  in  the  *'  Times." 

'•  The  object  for  wliich  the  above  Company  was 
established,  and  ia  now  in  operation,  is  to  ensure 
to  the  public  bread  of  a  pure  and  nntritious  char- 
acter.  Experience  daily  proves  how  much  our 
health  i^  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  purity  of 
our  food,  consequeotly  how  imp<irtant  it  is  that 
an  article  of  such  universal  consumption  as  bread 
tthould  be  free  from  adulteration.  That  various 
diseases  are  caused  by  the  use  of  a/um  and  other 
deleterious  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  the  testimony  of  many  eminent  men  will 
fully  corroborate.  Pure  unadultered  bread,  full 
weight,  best  quality,  and  the  lowest  possible  price." 

Upon  several  samples  of  this  pure  brecul, 
purchased  of  various  agents  of  the  Company, 
being  tested,  they  were  found  to  be  contami- 
nated with  alum!  Here  was  a  discovery. 
The  Company  protested  that  the  analyses 
were  worthless ;  and  all  their  workmen  made 
a  solemn  declaration  that  they  had  never  used 
any  alum  whilst  in  their  employ.  The  agents 
of  the  Company  also  declared  that  they  never 
sold  any  but  their  bread.  The  analyst  look- 
ed again  through  his  microscope,  and  again 
reiterated  his  charge,  that  alum  their  bread 
contained.  It  was  then  agreed  to  test  the 
flour  supplied  to  the  Company,  and  three 
samples  were  proved  to  contain  the  obnoxious 
material.  Thus  we  find  that  the  miller  still, 
in  some  instances,  maintains  his  doubtful  rep- 
utation, and  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  roguery. 

Our  succeeding  remarks  will  fall,  we  fear, 
like  a  bomb  upon  many  a  tea-table,  and  stag- 
ger teetotalism  in  its  stronghold.  A  drunk- 
ard's stomach  is  sometimes  exhibited  at  total- 
abstinence  lectures,  in  every  stage  of  eonges- 
tion  and  inflammation,  painted  up  to  match  the 
fervid  eloquence  of  the  lecturer.  If  tea  U 
our  only  refuge  from  the  frightful  maladies 
entailed  upon  us  by  fermented  liquors,  we 
fear  the  British  public  is  in  a  perplexing  di- 
lemma. Ladies,  there  is  death  in  the  tea-pot  I 
Green-tea  drinkers,  beware!  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  yague  idea  afloat  in  the  public 
mind  about  hot  copper  plates — a  suspicion 
that  gunpowder  and  hyson  do  not  come  by 
their  color  honestly.  The  old  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  used  to  boast  that  she  came  in- 
to the  world  before  *<  nerves  were  in  fashion." 
We  feel  half  inclined  to  belieye  this  joke  had 


a  great  truth  in  it;  for  since  the  introduction 
of  tea,  nervous  complaints  of  all  kinds  have 
greatly  increased ;  and  we  need  not  look  far 
to  find  one  at  least  of  the  ciuses  in  the  tea- 
pot. There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  green 
tea  to  be  met  with  in  England.  It  is  adul- 
terated in  China ;  and  we  have  lately  learnt 
to  adulterate  it  at  hnme  almost  as  well  as  the 
cunning  Asiatic.  The  pure  green  tea  made 
from  the  most  delicate  green  leaves  grown 
upon  manured  soil,  such  as  the  Chine&e  use 
themselves,  is,  it  is  true,  wholly  untainted ; 
and  we  are  informed  that  its  beautiful  bluish 
bloom,  like  that  upon  a  grape,  is  given  by  the 
third  process  of  roasting  which  it  undergoes. 
The   enormous   demand   for  a   moderately- 

f>riced  green  tea  which  has  arif^en  both  in  Eng- 
and  and  China  bioce  the  opening  of  the  trade 
has  led  the  Hong  merchants  to  imitate  this 
peculiar  color ;  and  this  they  do  so  successful- 
ly as  to  deceive  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  ar- 
ticle. Black  tea  is  openly  colored  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Canton  in  the  most  whole- 
sale manner. 

Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  in  his  very  interest- 
ing work,  ^*  The  Tea  Districts  of  China  and 
India,"  gives  us  a  good  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  coloring  process  is  perform- 
ed, as  witnessed  by  himself. 

'*  Havinv  procured  a  portion  of  Prussian-blue, 
he  threw  u  into  a  porcelain  bowl,  not  unlike  & 
chemist's  mortar,  and  cruahed  it  into  a  very  fine 
powder.  At  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  (ryp«um 
was  produced  and  burnt  in  the  charcoal  fires 
which  were  then  roa«ling  the  teaa.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  soften  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
readily  pounded  into  a  very  fine  powder,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Prussian-blue  had  been.  The 
gypsum,  having  been  taken  out  of  the  fire  after  a 
certain  time  had  elapr^ed,  readily  crumbled  down, 
and  was  reduced  to  powder  in  the  mortar.  These 
two  substances,  having  been  thus  prepared,  were 
then  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts 
of  gypsum  to  three  parts  of  Pru8»<iHn-blue,  and 
formed  alight  blue  powder,  which  was  then  ready 
for  use. 

"  This  coloring;  matter  was  applied  to  the  teas 
during  the  process  of  roasting.  About  five  min- 
utes fcfore  the  tea  was  removed  from  the  pans — 
the  time  bein^  regulated  by  the  burning  of  a  joss- 
stick — the  6n[)erintendent  tix)k  a  small  porcelain 
spoon,  and  with  it  he  scattered  a  portion  of  the 
coloring  matter  over  the  leaves  in  each  pan.  The 
workmen  then  turned  the  leaves  round  rapidly 
with  both  hand^,  in  order  that  the  color  might  be 
equally  diffused.  During  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion the  hands  of  the  workmen  were  quite  blue.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  if  any  green-tea  drinkers 
had  been  present  durini;  the  operation  their  taste 
would  have  been  corrected  and  I  believe  improved. 

**  One  day  an  English  gentleman  in  Shani^hae, 
being  in  conversation  with  some  Chinese  CcotcewN^^ 
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green-tea  coantiy,  asked  tbem  what  reason  they 
had  for  dyeing  the  tea,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  without  undergoing  this  process.  They 
acknowledged  that  tea  was  much  better  when 
prepared  without  havincf  any  such  ingredients 
mixed  with  ir,  and  that  they  nntr  drank  dyedtetu 
themselves,  but,  justly  remarked,  that  as  loreign- 
era  seemed  to  prefer  having  a  mixture  of  Prussian- 
hlue  and  gypsum  unth  their  tea  to  make  it  look 
uniform  anu  pretty,  and  as  these  ingredients  were 
cheap  enough,  the  Chinese  had  no  objection  to 
supply  them,  especially  as  such  teas  always 
fetched  a  higher  price. 
^  I  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  precisely  the 

auantity  of  coloring  matter  used  in  the  process  of 
yeing  green  teas,  not  certainly  with  the  view  of 
assisting  others,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
art  of  coloring,  but  simply  to  show  green-tea 
drinkers  in  England,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  what  quantity  of  Prus- 
sian-blue and  gypsum  they  imbibe  in  the  course  of 
one  year.  To  lAk  lbs.  were  applied  8  mace  2| 
candareens  of  coloring  matter,  or  rather  more  than 
an  ounce.  To  every  hundred  pounds  of  colored 
green  tea  consumed  in  England  or  America,  the 
consumer  actually  drinks  more  than  half  a  pound 
of  Prussian-blue  and  gypsum.  And  yet,  tell  the 
drinkers  of  this  colored  tea  that  the  Chinese  eat 
cats  and  dog^,  and  they  will  hold  up  their  hands  in 
amazement,  and  pity  the  poor  Celestials." 

If  the  Chinese  use  it  in  these  quantities  to 
tinge  the  genuine  leaf,  how  much  more  roust 
the  English  employ  in  making  up  afresh  ex- 
hausted leaves !  That  every  spoonful  of  hy- 
son or  gunpowder  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  deleterious  dye  will  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  places  a  pinch  upon  a  fine 
sieve,  and  pours  upon  it  a  gentle  stream  of 
water,  when  the  tinging  of  the  liquid  will 
show  at  once  the  extent  of  the  adulteration, 
and  the  folly  of  drinking  painted  tea.  Assam 
tea,  though  not  so  inviting  in  color,  is  free 
from  adulteration.  A  word  to  the  wbe  is 
enough. 

Of  fifty  samples  of  green  tea  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Hassall,  all  were  adulterated.  There  is 
one  particular  kind  which  is  almost  entirely 
a  manufactured  article — gunpowder,  both 
black  and  green — the  former  being  called 
scented  caper.  Both  have  a  large  admixture 
of  what  is  termed  "  lye  tea,"  or  a  compound 
of  sand,  dirt,  tea-dust,  and  broken-down  por- 
tions of  other  leaves  worked  together  with 
gum  into  small  nodules.  This  detestable  com- 
pound, which,  according  to  Mr.  Warrington,* 
who  has  analyzed  it,  contains  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  earthy  matter,  is  manufactured  both 
in  China  and  in  England,  for  the  express  pur- 

*  In  an  article  upon  the  teas  of  commerce,  which 
appeared  in  the  ''Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society"  for  July,  186  L 


pose  of  adulterating  tea.  When  mixed  with 
^*  scented  caper"  it  is  *'  faced" with  black  lead ; 
when  with  gunpowder,  Prussian-blue ;  tur- 
meric and  French  chalk  give  it  the  required 
bloom.  Mr.  Warrington  states  that  about 
760,000  lbf>.  of  this  spurious  tea  has  been 
imported  into  Great  Britain  within  eighteen 
months  1  Singularly  enough,  the  low-priced 
teas  are  the  only  genuine  ones.  Every  sample 
of  this  class  which  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Has- 
sall proved  to  be  perfectly  pure.  Here  at 
least  the  poor  have  the  advantage  of  the 
better  classes,  who  pay  a  higher  price  to  be 
injured  in  their  health  by  a  painted  beverage. 
The  practice  of  redrying  used-up  leaves  is 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  England. 
Mr.  George  Philips,  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office,  states  that  m  1843  there  were  no  less 
than  eight  manufactories  for  the  purpose  of 
redrying  tea-leaves  in  London  alone,  whilst 
there  were  many  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  These  manufacturers  had 
agents  who  bought  up  the  used  leaves  from 
hotels,  clubs,  coffeehouses,  <&c.,  for  twopence- 
halfpenny  and  threepence  per  lb.  With  these 
leaves,  others  of  various  trees  were  used,  and 
very  fine  pekoe  still  flourishes  upon  the  haw- 
thorn-bushes, sloe-trees,  d^,  around  the  me- 
tropolis. As  late  as  the  year  1851  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  proceedings  of  one  of 
these  nefarious  manufacturers  appeared  in 
**The  Times"  :— 

"Clerken well.— Edward  South  and  Louisa  his 
wife  were  placed  at  the  bar  before  Mr.  Combe, 
charged  by  Mr.  Inspector  Brennan  of  the  E  di- 
vision witli  being  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
of  spurious  tea.  It  appeared  from  the  statement 
of  the  Inspector  that,  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion that  the  prisoners  and  others  were  in  tlie 
habit  of  carrying  on  extensive  traffic  in  manu- 
facturing spurious  tea  on  the  premises  situate  at 
27},  Clerkenwell  Close,  Clerkenwell  Green,  on 
Saturday  evening,  at  about  seven  o*clock,  the  wit- 
nee^s,  in  company  with  Serjeant  Cole,  proceeded  to 
the  house,  where  they  found  the  prisoners  in  an 
apartment  busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
spurious  tea.  There  was  an  extensive  furnacet 
before  which  was  suspended  an  iron  pan,  contain- 
ing sloe-leaves  and  tea-leaves,  which  they  were 
in  the  practice  of  purchasing  from  coffeeshop- 
keepers  after  being  used.  On  searching  the  place 
they  found  an  immense  quantity  of  us^  tea,  bay- 
leaves,  and  every  description  of  spurious  ingre- 
dients for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  illicit  tea, 
and  they  were  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gum  and 
a  quantity  of  ctjpperas.  The  woman  was  em- 
ployed in  stirring  about  the  bay-leaves  and  other 
composition  with  the  solution  of  gum  in  the  pan ; 
and  in  one  part  of  tha  room  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  spurious  stuff,  the  exact  imitation  of 
genuine  tea.  In  a  back  room  they  found  nearly 
a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  redried  tea-leaves, 
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bay-leave?,  and  Kloe-Wvef,  all  spread  on  the  floor 
drying.  ....  Mr.  Brennan  added  that  the  pris- 
oners had  pursued  this  nefanons  traffic  most  ex- 
tensively, and  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  Jarge- 
ly  witli  grocers,  chandlers,  and  others  in  the 
country." 

This  poisonous,  imitation  green  tea,  *'  bo 
largely  supplied  to  country  groceries,"  was 
no  doubt  used  for  adulterating  other  green 
tens  already  dosed  with  Prussian- blue,  tur- 
•  .ineric,  &c.  These  have  found  their  way  into 
many  a  country  home  of  small  means.  When 
the  nephew  comes  on  a  visit,  or  the  curate 
calls  of  an  afternoon,  the  ordinary  two  spoon- 
fuls of  black  are  '^ improved*'  with  "just  a 
dash  of  green,"  and  the  poor  innocent  gen- 
tleman wonders  afterwards  what  it  can  be 
thnt  keeps  him  awake  all  night. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  from  old-fash- 
ioned people  that  we  have  never  had  any 
?;ood  tea  since  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
ndia  Company  was  broken  up ;  in  this  re- 
mark there  is  some  truth  and  much  error. 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the 
higher-priced  teas  have  fallen  off  since  the 
trade  has  been  opened,  as  the  buyers  of  the 
Company  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  frauds 
perpetrated  by  the  H^ng  merchants,  and 
never  allowed  a  spurious  article  to  be  ship- 
ped. On  the  other  hand,  the  gp'eat  reduc- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
the  common  black  teas,  both  on  account  of 
the  cessation  of  the  monopoly  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty,  has  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  the  English  manufacture  of  spuri- 
ous teas  from  indigenous  leaves.  The  extent 
to  which  this  formerly  took  place  may  be 
judged  from  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1783,  which 
states  that  no  less  than  four  millions  of 
pounds  were  annually  manufactured  from 
sloe  and  ash  leaves  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  this,  be  it  remembered,  when  the 
whole  quantity  of  genuine  tea  sold  by  the 
East  India  Company  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  fix  millions  of  pounds  annually. 

If  the  better  class  of  black  and  all  green 
teas*  are  thus  vilely  adulterated,  the  reader 
•may  fancy  nc  can  at  least  take  refuge  in  coffee 
. — alas !  in  too  many  cases  he  will  only  avoid 
Scylla  to  fall  into  Cbarybdis.  Coffee,  as 
generally  sold  in  the  metropolis  and  in  all 
large  towns,  is  adulterated  even  more  than 
tea.  The  Treasury  Minute,  which  allowed 
it  to  be  mixed  with  chicory,  is  at  the  head 
and  front  of  the  offending.   In  the  year  1840 

*  Assam  tea  is  the  only  exoeption  to  this  rale, 
but  very  little  of  it  is  imported. 


this  celebrated  Minute  was  issued  by  the 
sanction  of  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Sir  C.  Wood,  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  grocers  began 
to  mix  it  with  pure  coffee  m  very  large 
quantities,  quite  forgetting  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  nature  of  the  mixture,  and  neg- 
lecting at  the  same  time  to  lower  the  price. 
The  evil  became  so  flagrant  that  upon  the 
installation  of  the  Derby  administration  Mr. 
Disraeli  promised  to  rescind  this  license  to 
adulterate ;  but  before  the  promise  was  re- 
deemed, the  administration  whs  rescinded 
itself.  Mr.  Gladstone,  upon  his  acceptance 
of  office,'  loath,  it  appears,  to  injure  the  chic- 
ory interest,  modified  the  original  Minute, 
but  allowed  the  amalgamation  to  continue, 
provided  the  packafire  was  labelled  "Mix- 
ture of  Chicory  and  Coffee."  It  was  speedily 
found,  however,  that  this  announcement  be- 
came so  confounded  with  other  printing  on 
the  label,  that  it  was  not  easily  distinguish- 
able, and  in  consequence  it  was  provided 
that  the  words  "  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee,"  should  be  printed  by 
themselves  on  one  side  of  the  canister.  It 
may  be  asked  what  is  the  nature  of  this  in- 
gredient, that  the  right  to  mix  it  with  coffee 
should  be  maintained  by  two  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  as  jealously  as  though  it  were  some 
important  principle  of  our  constitution? 
Chicory,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  an  insipid 
root,  totally  destitute  of  any  nourishing  or 
refreshing  quality,  being  utterly  deficient  in 
any  nitrogenized  principle,  whilst  there  are 
strong  doubts  whether  it  is  not  absolutely 
hurtful  to  the  nervous  system.  Professor 
Beer,  the  celebrated  oculist  of  Vienna,  for- 
bids the  use  of  it  to  his  patients,  considering 
it  to  be  the  cause  of  amauiotic  blindness. 
Even  supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
we  have  a  material  of  the  value  of  6d,  a 
pound,  which  the  grocer  is  allowed  to  mix 
ad  libitum  with  one  worth  Is.  4d,  If  the 
poor  got  the  benefit  of  the  adulteration, 
there  mi^ht  be  some  excuse  for  permitting 
the  admixture  of  chicory,  but  it  is  proved 
that  the  combination  is  sold  in  many  shops 
at  the  same  price  as  pure  coffee.  Analyses 
made  by  Dr.  Hassall  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred different  samples  of  coffee,  purchased 
in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  before  the 
issuing  of  the  order  for  the  labelling  of  the 
packages  ''  chicory  and  coffee,"  proved  that, 
m  a  great  number  of  cases;  articles  sold  as 
"finest  Mocha,"  *' choice  Jamaica  coffee," 
•*  superb  coffee,"  &c.,  contained,  in  some 
cases,  very   little  coffee  at  all ;   in  others. 
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•'  only  a  6fih,  albird,  half."  «fcc.,  the  rest  be- 
ing made  up  mainly  of  ciucory.  Nothing  is 
more  indicative  of  the  barefacrd  frauds  per- 
petrated by  grocers  upon  the  public  than 
the  manner  in  which  they  go  out  of  their 
way  to  puff  in  the  grossest  style  the  most 
abominable  tiash.  The  report  of  the  Sani- 
tnry  Commission  gives  many  examples  of 
these  puffs  and  announcements,  w^hich,  we 
are  informod*  are  kept  set  up  at  ihe  primers', 
and  may  be  had  in  any  quaniities.  Wc  quote 
one  as  an  example  : 


"  John 


'S  COFFFE, 


has  also  appended  to  it  the  naked  sentence, — 
*'  Adulterated  ttiik  chicory,  ef  which  not  leee 
than  half  the  nantple  coneisti*' 

The  worst  kinds  of  adulterated  coffee  are 
to  be  found  in  that  which  is  sold  in  canisters. 
The  value  of  the  tin  envelope  cannot  be  less 
than  2d.,  and,  as  the  coffee  so  sold  is  charg- 
ed at  the  same  price  as  that  in  a  paper 
wrapper,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  rooie  ex- 
tensive adulteration  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  up  the  difference.  Such,  upon  exami- 
nation, proves  to  be  the  case,  as  it  appeared — ' 

"  That  the  whole  twenty-nine  package?,  bottles 

Tne  ric\neF8,  flaw,  and  f^tf  ength  of  which  are  net  and  canister*,  submitted  to  analysis,  with  a  single 

to  he  surpassed.  exception,*  were  adulterated. 

*'  That  in  these  twenty-eijrht  adultareted  aam- 

**  Coffee  has  now  become  an  article  of  con-  pies  the  falsification  confisted  of  so-called  chicory, 

sumption  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  which  in  many  instances  constituted  the  chief 

Hence  the  importance  of  snpplying  an  article  of  pnrt  of  the  article. 

such  a  character  as  to  encourage  ila  conMiimption         *'  That  three  of  the  samples  contained  manjrold- 

in  preference  to  bevrragrs,  the  use  of  which  pro-  wurzel,  and  two  of  them  roasted  wheat-flour." 
motes  a  vast  amount  of  misery. 

"John 's  coffee  meets  the  requirement  of  We  have  said  it  often  happens  that  the 

the  sge,  and,  as  a  natural  repult,  the  celebrity  to  adulterations  are  adulterated.    Chicory  is  an 

which  it  has  attained  is  wholly  unparalleled.     Its  instance  of  it.     The  original  fraud  is  found 

^"^^H.^"?^^•'"o^''^^''^'^f  '^'V'^    to  have  ramiSed  in  an  endless  manner;  and 
aromatic  H:ivor,combmed  with  great  strength  and     «•    /^i_     i      nr     j     -n  j     i.  i        i.       ^     •  i. 
deliciounness  which  is  to  be  found  alone  in  the    ^^^  Charles  Wood  will,  doubtless,  be  astonish- 

choicest  mountain  growths.    It  may,  with  perfect  ^^  *<>  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  hideous  crop  of  falsi6catlons 

truth,  be  stated  that  no  article  connected  with  (2r>  his  most  unfortunate   order  has  caused  to 

rnesticecnnmy  has  given  such  general  satisfaction,  spring  out  of  the  ground. 

and  the  demand  for  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  Immediately  the  process  of  transforming 

"•'"'^^T — rV^'L''^''';''™^"^'*^^^  ^""^  ^^^"'    chicory  into  cofft-e  became  le^fJized  by  the 
and  capability,  is  tj;e^fir-^t^ m  [he  empire.  Government,  that  article  came  into  very  ex- 

•*  Every  canister  of  John^-^^ 'd  coffee  bears    ^^"^^ive  consumption,  and  factories  wer«  set 

his  signature,  without  which  none  is  genmne.** 


At  the  end  of  this  puff  the  analyst  places 
the  wojds — 


up  especially  for  its  secret  manufacture.  The 
reason  for  this  secrecy  may  be  gathered  from 
the  list  of  articles  which  are  made  to  sub- 
serve the  purpose — roasted  wheat,  ground 
acorns,  roasted  carroU*,  scorched  beans,  roast- 
^  AdvMeraied  fcilh  a  cmsiJerahle  quantity  of  ^j  parsnips,  mangold- wurzel.  luhin-seeds, 
CMory.  dog'ej  biscuits,  burnt  sugar,  red  earth,  roasted 

More  erudite  grocers  treat  us  to  the  puff    >Jorse.chestnuts,-and  above  and  beyond  all 
literary,  as  in  the  following  insUnce  :—  ^^^^  ^^^*^*'  ^^^  hullocka'  livers.   Thisstate- 


'*  Rich-flavored  coffees  fresh  roasted  daily. 


"  UsB  OF  Coffee  in  Turkey. 


**  Sandys,  the  translator  of  *  Ovid*s  Metamor- 
phoses,'  and  who  travelled  in  Turkey  in  1610, 
gives  the  following  passage  in  his  *  Travailes,' 
page  61  (edit.  ](>57).  Speaking  of  the  Turks,  he 
says,  *  Although  they  be  destitute  of  taverns,  yet 

have  they  their  coffee-houFen,  which  sometimes  .     ,  .      n      •      *i.       o'  .     i 

resemble  them.  There  nit  they  chatting  most  of  ["»>'  ^^  J*"'^^^"  ^'^.I'-'T'"^,.^**,®  "^^V  •^*'»?  ""' 
the  dH  v,  and  sip  of  a  drink  called  coffa,  of  the  her-  Jf »  <^"^^'  "^^^"^  »  l^/<^^  V^^^  ""'  ^^^'»  ^l^^^^  »* 
ry  that  it  is  made  of,  in  little  china  di.hes,  as  hot     f^"*^^  ^^  \^^  «".P-  J^  Pf  »/?rth«-  than  coffee,  and 


ment  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Mr,  P.  6. 
Simmonds,  in  a  work  entitled  ''  Coffee  as  it 
IS,  and  as  it  ought  to  be :" — 

*'  In  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,'*  he  says, 
**  but  more  especially  in  the  east,  are  to  be  found 
*  liver  bakers.'  These  men  talce  the^livers  of  oxen 
and  horses,  bake  them,  and  grind  them  into  a  pow- 
der, which  they  sell  to  the  low-priced  coffee-shop- 
keepers, at  from  four-pence  to  six-pence  per  lb., 
horse's  liver  coffee  being  the  highest  price.    It 


as 
as 


thev  can  suffer  it,'  black  as  Boot,  which  helpeth,  i\?«?^?"y  ^^  •"l^  'Ji^^y*  *°^  o^»«'  ^^S^- 

they  say.  digestion,  and  procurcth  alacrity.'"        table  imitations  of  coffee. 

_,  .      -                        ,       ^    t          «.  .    , .  *  That  iold  by  Messrs.  Dakin  of  St.  Raura  Church- 

Ibis  pleasant  samj-le  of  the  puff  mdirrct  yard. 
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In  confirmatioQ  of  this  horrible  statement 
the  Sanitary  Commissioners  of  the  Lancet 
state  that,  on  analysis,  this  substance,  which 

''  possesBed  a  disagreeable  animal  smell,  .  .  . 
consisted  of  some  imperfectly  charred  animal 
matter.'* 

The  new  regulation,  enjoining  grocers  to 
sell  ooffee  and  chicory  properly  labelled  as 
soch,  is,  no  doubt,  observed  in  respectable 
shops,  but  in  the  low  neighborhoods  the  mix- 
,  ture  as  before  is  pas%ed  off  for  genuine  Mocha. 
However,  the  purchaser  has  the  means  of 
protection  in  his  own  hands.  If  he  prefers 
coffee  pure,  let  him  buy  the  roasted  berry 
and  grind  it  himself ;  he  will  thus  be  sure  of 
having  the  real  article,  and  will  get  it  in 
greater  perfection  than  by  purchasing  it  ready 
ground. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  tea  and  coffee 
pots  stand  the  milkjug  and  the  sugar-basin. 
vVhat  find  we  here  ?  A  few  years  ago  the 
town  was  frightened  from  its  propriety  by  a 
little  work  entitled  **  Observations  on  London 
Milk,"  published  by  a  medical  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Ruffg,  which  gave  some  fearful 
disclosures  relntive  to  the  manner  in  which 
London  milk  was  adulterated.  Dr.  HassalPs 
analyses  go  to  show  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  produce  of  the  "iron-tailed  cow,"  none 
of  the  supposed  defilements  really  exist,  and 
that  the  milkman  is  a  sadly-maligned  in- 
dividual. Water  is  added  in  quantities  vary- 
ing in  different  samples  from  10  to  50  per 
cent. ;  and  in  the  more  unfashionable  parts 
of  the  town  all  the  cream  is  abstracted  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  West  End.  If  milk  must 
be  adulterated  in  large  towns,  water  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  harmless  ingredient ;  at 
the  same  time  it  will  be  seen  what  a  fraud  is 
perpetrated  upon  the  public  by  selling  milky 
water  at  4(f.  a  quart. 

That  the  London  milking-pail  goes  as  often 
to  the  pump  as  the  cow  we  have  no  manner 
of  doubt.  To  bring  the  diluted  goods  up  to 
«  delicate  cnAm  color,  it  is  common  to  swing 
round  a  ball  of  annatto  in  the  can ;  and  other 
careful  observes  and  writers  upon  the  adul- 


teration of  food  have  detected  flour,  starch, 
and  treacle.  All  medical  men  know  that 
children  are  often  violently  disordered  by 
their  morning  or  evening  portion, — an  effect 
which  could  not  come  from  the  mere  admix- 
ture of  water — and  we  must  confess  that  we 
ourselves  believe  the  milkman  to  be  a  very 
wicked  fellow. 

We  are  afraid,  if  we  look  into  the  sugar- 
basin,  we  shall  not  find  much  more  comfort 
than  in  the  milk-jug.  We  refer  here  to  the 
ordinary  brown  sugars,  such  as  are  generally 
used  at  the  breakfast-  tuble  for  coffee.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  procure  moist  sugar  which 
is  not  infested  with  animalculae  of  the  acari 
genus,  a  most  dif^gusting  class  of  creatures. 
In  many  samples  of  sugars  they  swarm  to 
that  extent  that  the  mass  moves  with  them  ; 
and  in  almost  every  cas^,  by  dissolving  a 
spoonful  in  a  wine-gUss  of  water,  dozens  of 
them  can  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  cither 
floating  upon  the  liquid  or  adhering  to  the 
edge  of  the  glass.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  ^'  handling*'  sugars,  as  it  is  termed,  are 
liable  to  a  skin  affection  called  the  grocer's 
itch,  which  is  believed  to  be  occasioned  by 
these  living  inhabitants  of  our  sugar-basins. 
Horrible  as  it  is  to  think  that  feuch  creatures 
are  an  article  in  daily  use,  we  cannot  charge 
the  grocer  directly  with  their  introduction; 
the  evil  is,  however,  increased  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  mixes,  or  "  handles,*'  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  trade,  higher-priced  sugars  with 
muscovados,  ba8tards,and  other  inferior  kinds, 
in  which  the  animalculae  abound.  In  addition 
to  this  foreign  animal  element,  grocers  some- 
times mix  flour  with  their  sugar,  and,  if  we 
are  to  put  any  credit  in  popular  belief,  sand  ; 
but  of  the  presence  of  this  gritty  ingredient 
we  have  never  seen  any  trustworthy  evidence. 
Nevertheless  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  tea-dealer  and  grocer  do  their  best 
to  supply  the  proverbial  '*  peck  of  dirt"which 
all  of  us  must  eat  before  we  die.  Would  that 
we  were  fed  with  nothing  more  deleterious  or 
repulsive  !  Let  us  see,  however,  the  base  ad- 
mixtures one  is  liable  to  swallow  in  taking — 
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A  Cup  of  Tea 

In  the  Tea. 
If  Green — 
Prassian-blae. 
Turtneric. 

China  clav  or  French  chalk. 
Uried  tea-leaves. 
Copperas. 

If  Black- 
Gum. 

Black  lead. 
Datch  pink. 
Uised  tea-leaves. 

Leaves  of  the  ash,  sloe,  hawthorn,  and 
other  kinds. 

In  ike  Milk. 

•    On  an  average  25  per  cent  of  water. 
Annatto. 
Treacle. 
Flour. 

OxMe  of  iron. 
And  other  unknown  ingredients. 

In  the  Suffar, 

If  Brown — 
Wheat  flour. 
Hundreds  of  the  sugar  insect. 

If  White- 
Albumen  of  buIIock*s  blood. 


or  a  Cup  OF  Coffbi. 

In  the  Coffee. 
Chicory. 

In  the  Chicory, 
Roast  wheat 
**      acorn. 
"      mangold-wurzel. 
*'      beans. 
••      carrots. 
<*      parsnips. 
**      lupin-seeds. 
**      dog-biscuit        • 
**      horse-chestnuts, 
of  many        Oxide  of  iron. 

Mahaffony  sawdust 
BakecT horse's  liver. 
*'      bullock's  liver. 

In  the  MUk. 
Water  25  per  cent. 
Annatto. 
Flour. 
Tretcle. 
Oxide  of  iron. 

And  other  unknown  ingredients. 
In  the  Sugar. 
If  Brown- 
Wheat  flour. 

Hundreds  of  the  sugar  insect 
If  White— 


As  we  perceive  the  teetotallers  are  petition- 
ing Parliament  and  agitating  the  towns  for 
the  closing  of  public- houses,  we  beg  to  pre- 
sent them,  in  either  hand,  with  a  cup  of  the 
above  mixtures,  with  the  humble  hope  that 
mems  will  be  found  by  them  to  supply  the 
British  public  with  some  drink  a  little  less 
deleterious  to  health,  a  little  more  pleasant  to 
the  palate,  and  somewhat  less  disgusting  to 
the  feelings.  Some  of  the  sugar  impurities 
may  be  avoided  by  using  the  crystallized  East 
Indian  kind — the  size  of  the  crystals  not  per- 
mitting of  its  being  adulterated  with  inferior 
sorts. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  cocoa  further 
than  to  state  that  it  is  a  still  rarer  thin^  to 
obtain  it  pure,  than  either  tea  or  coflfee.  The 
almost  universal  adulterations  arc — sugar, 
Etarch,  and  flour,  together  with  red  coloring 
matter,  generally  some  ferruginous  earth  ; 
whilst,  as  far  as  tre  can  see,  what  is  termed 
homceopHthic  cocoa  is  only  distinguished  from 
other  kinds  by  the  small  quantity  of  that 
substance  contained  in  it. 

Th^re  is  scarcely  an  article  on  the  break- 
fast-table, in  fact,  which  is  what  it  seems  to 
be.  The  butter,  if  salt,  is  adulterated  with 
between  20  and  30  per  cent  of  water.  A 
merchant  in  this  trade  tells  the  "  Lancet " 
that  "  between  40,000  and  50,000  casks  of 
adulterated  butter  are  annually  sold  in  Lon- 


Albumen  of  bullock's  blood. 

don,  and  the  trade  knows  it  «a8  well  as  they 
know  a  bad  shilling."  Lard,,  when  cheap, 
also  finds  its  way  to  the  butter-tub.  Perhaps 
those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  use 
nothing  but  "  Epping,"  will  not  derive  much 
consolation  from  the  following  letter,  also 
published  in  the  same  journal : — 

*•  To  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet. 

*'  Sir, — Having  taken  apartments  in  the  house 
of  a  biitterman,  I  was  suddenly  awoke  at  three 
o'clock  one  morning  with  a  noise  in  the  lower 

riart  of  the  house,  and  alarmed  on  perceiving  a 
ight  below  the  door  of  my  bedroom ;  conceivini; 
the  house  to  be  on  flre,  I  hurried  down  stairs.  I 
found  the  whole  family  busily  occupied,  and,  on 
my  expressing  alarm  at  the  house  being  on  fire, 
they  jocosely  informed  me  they  were  merely  moib- ' 
ifi^  Epping  htUtfr.  They  unhesitatingly  inform^ 
me  of  the  whole  process.  For  this  purpose  they 
made  use  of  fresh  salted  butter  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  ;  this  was  repeatedly  washed  with  water 
in  order  to  free  it  from  the  salt  This  being  ae^ 
complished,  the  next  process  was  to  wash  it  fre- 
quently with  milk,  and  the  manufacture  was 
completed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar.  The  amateurs  of  fresh  Epping  butter 
were  supplied  with  this  dainty,  which  yielded  my 
ingenious  landlord  a  profit  of  at  least  100  per 
cent.,  besides  establishing  his  shop  as  being  sup- 
plied with  Epping  butter  from  one  of  the  first-rate 
dairies. 

^  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

**A  Studewt." 
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If  we  trj  marmalade  at  a  succedaneiim, 
we  are  no  better  ofif — at  least  if  we  pat  any 
faith  in  '*  real  Dundee,  an  excellent  substitute 
for  butter/'  to  be  seen  piled  in  heaps  in  the 
cheap  grocers'  windows.  Dr.  Hassall's  an- 
alysis proves  that  this  dainty  is  adulterated 
to  a  large  extent  with  turnips,  apples,  and 
carrota:  we  need  not  grumble  so  much  at 
these  vegetable  products,  excepting  on  the 
score  that  it  is  a  fraud  to  sell  them  at  Id. 
a-pound ;  but  there  is  the  more  startling  fact 
that,  in  twelve  out  of  fourteen  samples  an- 
alyzed, copper  was  detected  and  sometimes  in 
large  and  deleterious  quantities  ! 

Accum,  in  his  *'  Death  in  the  Pot,"  quotes 
from  cookery-books  of  reputation  in  his  day, 
recipes  which  make  uninitiated  persons  stare. 
For  instance, ''  Modem  Cookery,  or  the  Eog- 
lidh  Housewife,"  gives  the  following  serious 
directions  "  to  make  Greeninsr ;" — "  Take  a 
bit  of  verdigris  the  bigness  of  an  hazel  nut, 
finely  powdered,  half  a  pint  of  distilled  vine- 
gar, and  a  bit  of  alum-powder,  with  a  little 
baysalt ;  put  all  in  a  bottle  and  shake  it,  and 
let  it  stand  till  clear.  Put  a  small  teaspoon' 
ful  into  codlings,  or  whatever  you  wish  to 
green  /" 

Again,  the  "English  Housekeeper/'  a 
book  which  ran  through  eighteen  editions, 
directs — '*ta  make  pickles  green  boil  them 
with  halfpence,  or  allow  them  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  copper  or  brass  pans  I" 
Has  the  notable  housewife  ever  wondered  to 
herself  how  it  is  that  all  the  pickles  of  the 
shops  are  of  so  much  more  invitmg  color  than 
her  own  ? — we  will  satisfy  her  curiosity  at  a 
word — she  has  forgotten  the  "  bit  of  verdigris 
the  bigness  of  a  hazel-nut,"  for  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  to  this  complexion 
do  they  come  by  the  use  of  copper,  intro- 
duced for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  them 
of  a  lively  green.  The  analyses  of  twenty 
samples  of  pickles  bought  of  the  most  re- 
spectable tradesmen  proved,  firstly,  that  the 
vmegar  in  the  bottles  owed  most  of  its 
strength  to  the  introduction  of  sulphuric 
acid  ;  secondly,  that  out  of  sixteen  different 
pickles  analyzed  for  the  purpose,  copper  was 
detected  in  various  amounts.  Thus,  '*  two 
of  the  samples  contained  a  small  quantity ; 
eight  rather  much,  one  a  considerable  quan- 
tity, three  a  very  considerable  quantity ;  in 
one  copper  was  present  in  a  highly  deleteri- 
ous amount,  and  in  two  in  poisonous  amounts. 
The  largest  quantity  of  this  metal  was  found 
in  the  bottles  consisting  entirely  of  green 
vegetables,  such  as  gherkins  and  beans. ' 

We  trust  after  this  the  good  housewife  will 
feel  jealous  no  longer;  but  real  satisfied  that 
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the  home-made  article,  if  less  inviting  and 
vivid  in  color,  is  at  least  more  wholesome. 
A  simple  test  to  discover  the  presence  of 
copper  in  such  articles  is  to  place  a  bright 
knitting-needle  in  the  vinegar,  and  let  it  re- 
main there  for  a  few  hours,  when  the  dele- 
terious metal  will  speedily  form  a  coating  over 
it,  dense  or  thin,  aGCording  to  the  amount 
which  exists.    Wherever  large  quantities  are 
found,  it  is  wilfully  inserted  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  the  bright  green  color,  but  a 
small  quantity  may  find  its  way  into  the 
pickles  in  the  process  of  boiling  in  copper 
pans.    Messrs.   Crosse  and  Black  well,  the 
great  pickle  and  preserve  manufacturers  in 
Soho,  immediately  they  became  aware,  from 
the  analyses  of  the  "  Lancet,"  that  such  was 
the  case,  in  a  very  praiseworthy  manner  sub- 
stituted silver  and  glass,  at  a  great  expense, 
for  all   their  former  vessels.    The  danger 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  this  vurulent 
poison  into  our  food  would  not  be  so  great  if 
It  were  confined  to   pickles,  of  which  the 
quantity  taken  is  small  at  each  meal,  but  it  it 
used  to  paint  all  kinds  of  preserves,  and  fruita 
for  winter  pies  and  tarts  are  bloomed  with 
death.    The  papa  who  presents  his  children 
the  box  of  sweetmeats  bedded  in  colored 
paper,  and  enclosed  in  an  elegant  casket,  may 
be  corroding  unawares  the  very  springs  of 
their  existence.     As  a  general  rule  it  is  &und 
that  the  red  fruits,  auob  as  currants,  rasp- 
berries and  cherries,  are  uncontaminated  with 
this  deleterious  metal,  but  owe  their  deep 
hue  to  some  red  coloring  matter,  such  as  a 
decoction  of  logwood,  or  infusion  of  beetroot, 
in  the  same  way  that  common  white  cabbage 
is  converted  into  red,  by  the  nefarious  picKie 
merchant.    The  green  fruits  are  not  all  dele- 
terious in  the  same  degree ;  there  seems  to 
be  an  ascending  scale  of  virulence,  much  after 
the  following  manner : — Limes,  gooseberries, 
rhubard,  greengages,  olives — the  last-men- 
tioned fruit,  especially  those  of  French  pre- 
paration, generally  containing  verdigris,  or  the 
acetate  of  copper,  in  highly  dangerous  quan* 
tities.     The  ^^ Lancet"  publishes  a  letter* 
from  Mr.  Bernays,  F.C.S.,  dated  from  the 
Chemical  Library,  Derbv,  in  which  be  shows 
the  necessity  of  watcbftuoess  in  the  purchase^ 
of  these  articles  of  food  :•— 

"  Of  thij","  he  says,  ••  I  will  give  you  a  late  in« 
stance.  I  bad  bought  a  bottle  of  preserved  goose- 
berries from  one  of  the  most  respectable  grocers  in 
the  town,  and  had  its  contents  transferred  to  a 
pie.  It  struck  me  that  the  gooseberries  looked 
fearfully  green  when  cooked ;  and  in  eating  one 
with  a  ffteel  fork  its  intense  bitterness  sent  me  te 
search  of  the  sugar.    After  having  swBetendl  and 
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mashed  the  ffooeeberries,  with  the  Mine  steel 
fork,  I  was  about  to  convey  some  to  my  month, 
when  I  observed  the  prongs  to  be  completely  coat- 
ed with  a  thin  61m  of  bright  metallic  copper. ,  My 
testimony  can  be  borne  out  by  the  evfaenee  of 
(Ahers,  two  of  whom  dined  at  my  table.*' 

It  was  fortunate  that  these  three  gentle- 
men used  steel  forks,  which  instantly  dis- 
closed the  mischief :  if  they  had  chanced  to 
use  silver,  all  three  might  have  fallen  victims 
to  these  poisonous  conserves. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  worst.  When 
Catherine  de  Medicis  wished  to  eet  rid  of 
obnoxious  persons  in  an  '* artistic'  manner, 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  them  with 
delicately  made  sweetmeats,  or  trinkets,  in 
which  death  lurked  in  the  most  engsgifig 
manner ;  she  carried 

^  Pure  death  in  an  earring,  a  casket, 
A  signet,  a  fan-mount,  a  filigree  basket*' 

Her  poisoned  feasts  are  matters  of  history, 
at  which  people  shudder  as  they  read ;  but 
we  question  if  the  diabolical  revenge  and 
coldblooded  wickedness  of  an  Italian  woman 
ever  invited  much  more  deadly  trifles  than 
our  low,  cheap  confectioners  do  on  the  larg- 
est scale.  We  select  from  some  of  these 
articles  of  bonbonerie  the  following  feast, 
which  we  set  before  doting  mothers,  in  order 
that  they  may  see  what  deadly  dainties  are 
prepared  for  the  especial  delectation  of  their 
children : — 

«•  A  Fish, 

*^  Purehaaed  in  ShephercTs  Market,  May  Fair. 

**  The  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  gills  of  the  fish 
are  colored  with  the  usual  pink,  while  the  back 
and  sides  are  htghly  painted  with  that  virulent 
poison  arsenite  of  copper.^* 

"A   PlOKON, 

**  Purchased  in  Drury  Lane. 

**The  pigments  employed  for  coloring  this 
pigeon  are  light  yellow  for  the  beak,  red  for  the 
eye?,  and  orange  yellow  for  the  base  or  stand. 
The  yellow  color  consists  of  the  light  kind  of 
chromate  of  lead,  for  the  eyes  bisulphate  of  mer- 
cury, and  for  the  stand  the  deeper  varieties  of 
chromate  of  lead  or  orange  chrome." 

"  Apples, 

^Purchaeed  in  James   Street,    Covent  Garden. 

"  The  apples  in  this  sample  are  colored  yellow, 
and  on  one  side  deep  red ;  the  yellow  color  ex- 
tending to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  substance 
of  the  sugar.  The  red  consists  of  the  usual  non- 
metaHlc  pigment,  and  the  yellow  is  due  to  the 


pretence  of  chromate  of  lxad  in  really  poiton- 
ou§  amoitni  /** 

"A  Cook, 

"  Purchased  in  Drury  Lane. 

*'  The  beak  of  'the  bird  is  Mjored  bright  yellow, 
the  comb  brilliant  red»  the  wings  and  tail  are 
variegated,  black,  two  different  rras,  and  yellow ; 
while  the  stand,  as  is  most  of  these  surar  orna- 
ments, is  painted  green.  The  yellow  of  the  beak 
consists  of  CHROifAT'E  OF  lead;  the  comb  and 
part  of  the  red  color  on  the  back  and  wings  is 
VERMiLKw;  while  the  second  red  color  on  the 
wings  and  tail  is  the  usual  pink  non-metallic  color- 
ing matter,  and  the  stripes  of  yellow  consist  of 
gamboge;  lastly,  the  green  of  the  stand  is 
MIDDLE  Brukswick  orecr,  and,  therefore,  con- 
tains CHROMATE  OP  LEAD.  Ip  the  Coloring  of  this 
article,  then,  no  less  than  three  active  poisons  are 
employed,  as  well  as  that  drastic  purgative  gam- 
boge!" 

"  Oranges, 
'^  Purchased  m  Pilgrim  Street^  Doctors^  Comf 

mons. 

"  This  is  a  very  unnatural  imitation  of  an 
orange,  it  being  colored  with  a  coarse  and  very 
uneven  coating  of  red  lead.*' 

"  Mixed  Sugar  Ornaments, 

<'  Purchased  m  Middle  Row,  Holbom. 

'^  The  confectionery  in  this  parcel  made  up  into 
a  variety  of  forma  and  devices,  as  hats,  jugs, 
baskets,  and  dishes  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  One 
of  the  bats  is  colored  yellow  with  chromate  of 
lead,  and  has  a  green  hatband  round  it  colored 
with  arsenite  of  coffer  :  a  second  hat  is  white, 
with  a  blue  hatband,  the  pigment  being 
Prussian-blue.  The  baskets  are  colored  yellow 
with  chromate  of  lead.  Into  the  coloring  of 
the  pears  and  peaches  the  usual  non-metallic  pig- 
ment, together  with  chromate  of  lead  and 
MIDDLE  Brurswick  GREER,  enter  largely ;  while 
the  carrots  represented  in  a  dish  are  colored 
throughout  with  a  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  the 
tops  with  Brunswick  green.  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  the  samples  of  colored  sugar  confec- 
tionery submitted  to  analysis,  as  it  contains  no 
less  than/cmr  deadly  poisons /** 

The  painted  feast  contains  then,  among  its 
highly  injurious  ingredients,  ferrocyanide  of 
iron  or  Prussian-blue,  Antwerp-blue,  gam- 
boge, and  ultramarine,  and  among  its  deadly 
poisons  the  three  chrome  yellows,  red  lead, 
white  lead,  vermilion,  the  three  Brunswick 
greens,  and  Scheele's  green  or  arsenite  of  cop- 
per. The  wonder  is  that,  considering  we  set 
such  poison- traps  for  children,  ten  times  more 
enticing  and  quite  as  deadly  as  those  used  to 
bane  rats,  that  the  greater  number  of  young- 
sters who  partake  of  them  are  not  at  onoe 
despatched,  and  so  undoubtedly  they  would 
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be  if  nurses  were  not  cautioos  about  tbese 
colored  parts,  which  have  always  enjoyed  a 
bad  name  under  the  general  denomination  of 
"  trash  and  messes."  As  it  is,  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Dr.  Letheby  that  "  no  less  than  seventy 
cases  of  poisoning  have  been  traced  to  this 
source"  within  three  years ! 

In  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  the 
coloring  of  confectionery  with  poisonous  pig- 
ments is  prohibited,  and  the  venders  are  held 
responsible  for  all  accidents  which  may  occur 
to  persons  from  eating  their  sugar  confection- 
ery. It  is  absolutely  essential  that  some  such 
prohibition  should  be  made  in  England.  Ar- 
senic, according  to  law,  must  be  sold  colored 
with  soot,  in  order  that  its  hue  may  prevent 
its  being  used  by  mistake  for  other  sub- 
stances :  how  absurd  it  is  that  we  should  allow 
other  poisons,  quite  as  virulent,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  food  of  children  and  adults,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  color  1  All  kinds  of  sugar- 
plums, comfits  and  "  kisses,"  in  addition  to 
beinff  often  adulterated  wHh  large  quantities 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  are  always  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  poisoned.  Necessity  can- 
not be  urged  for  the  continuance  of  this  wick- 
ed practice,  as  there  are  plenty  of  vegetable 
pigments  which,  if  not  quite  so  vivid  as  the 
acrid  mineral  ones,  are  sufficiently  so  to  please 
the  eye.  Of  late  years  a  peculiar  lozenge  has 
been  introduced,  in  which  the  flavor  of  certain 
fruits  is  singularly  imitated.  Thus  we  have 
essence  of  jargonel  drops,  essence  of  pine- 
apple drops,  and  many  others  of  a  most  de- 
licate taste.  They  really  are  so  delicious  that 
we  scarcely  like  to  create  a  prejudice  against 
them ;  but  the  truth  is  great,  and  must  pre- 
vail: all  these  delicate  essences  are  made 
from  a  preparation  of  ether  and  rancid  cheese 
and  butter. 

The  manufacturer,  perhaps  unaware  of  the 
cumulative  action  of  many  of  his  chemicals, 
thinks  that  the  small  quantity  can  do  no  harm. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  matter  of  preserved  fruits 
and  sugar  confectionery,  how  fallacious  is  that 
idea.  But  the  practice  of  adulteration  often 
leads  to  lamentable  results  of  the  same  nature, 
which  are  quite  unintentional  on  the  part  of 
their  perpetrators,  and  which  occur  in  the 
roost  roundabout  manner.  An  instance  of 
this  is  related  by  Accum,  which  goes  directly 
to  the  point.  A  gentleman,  perceiving  that 
an  attack  of  colic  always  supervened  upon 
taking  toasted  Gloucestershire  cheese  at  an 
inn  at  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping, 
and  having  also  noticed  that  a  kitten  which 
had  partaken  of  its  rind  was  rendered  violent- 
ly sick,  had  the  food  analyzed,  when  it  was 
found  that  lead  was  present  in  itin  pobonous 


quantities.  Following  up  his  inquiries,  he  as- 
certained that  the  maker  of  the  cheese,  not 
finding  his  annatto  sufficiently  deep  in  color, 
had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  coloring  the 
commodity  with  vermilion.  This  mixture,  al- 
though pernicious  and  discreditable,  was  not 
absolutely  poisonous,  and  certainly  could  not 
account  for  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  food 
on  the  human  systetn.  Trying  back  still  fur- 
ther, however,  it  was  at  last  found  that  the 
druggist  who  sold  the  vermilion  had  mixed 
with  it  a  portion  of  red  lead^  imagining  that 
the  pigment  was  only  required  for  house- paint. 
'*  Thus,"  as  Accum  remarks,  "  the  druggist 
soli  his  vermilion,  in  a  regular  way  of  trade, 
adulterated  with  red  lead,  to  increase  his  pro- 
fit, without  any  suspicion  of  the  use  to  which 
it  would  be  applied ;  and  the  purchaser  who 
adulterated  the  annatto,  presuming  that  the 
vermilion  was  genuine,  had  no  hesitation  in 
heightening  the  color  of  his  annatto  with  so 
harmless  an  adjunct.  Thus,  through  the  di- 
versified and  circulatory  operations  of  com- 
merce, a  portion  of  deadly  poison  may  find 
admission  into  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a  way 
that  can  attach  no  criminality  to  the  parties 
through  whose  hands  it  has  successnrely  pass- 
ed." The  curious  aspect  of  this  circmtoua 
kind  of  poisonincr  is  that  it  occurs  through 
the  belief  of  each  adulterating  rogue  in  the 
honesty  of  his  neighbor. 

If  we  could  possibly  eliminate,  from  the 
mass  of  human  disease,  that  occasioned  by 
the  constant  use  of  deleterious  food,  we  should 
find  that  it  amounted  to  a  very  considerable 
percentage  on  the  whole,  and  that  one  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  doctor  would  prove  to  be 
the  adulterator.  But  even  our  refuge  fails 
us  in  our  hour  of  need ;  the  tools  of  the  medi- 
cal man,  like  those  of  the  sappers  and  miners 
before  Sebastopol,  often  turn  out  to  be  worth- 
less. Drugs  and  medical  comforts  are  per- 
haps adulterated  as  extensively  as  any  other 
article.  To  mention  only  a  few  familiar  and 
household  medicines  for  instance:  Epsom 
salts  are  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  soda ; 
carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphate  of  soda — a 
very  injurious  substitute.  Mercury  is  some- 
times falsified  with  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth ; 
firentian  with  the  poisonous  drugs  aconite  and 
belladonna ;  rhubarb  with  turmeric  and  gam- 
boge; canthandes  with  black  pepper;  and 
cod-liver  and  castor  oils  with  common  and  in- 
ferior oils ;  whilst  opium,  one  of  the  sheet- 
anchors  of  the  physician,  is  adulterated  to  the 
(irreatest  extent  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 
Medical  comforts  are  equally  uncertain.  Thus 
potato-flour  forms  full  half  of  the  so-called, 
arrowroots  of  commfitOi^  \  %%i|^\&»«SNa^^aEtfj^&«t. 
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Tery  common  ingredient  in  this  nourisbinfir 
substance.  Oat  of  fifty  samples  of  so-styled 
arrowroot.  Dr.  Hassall  found  twenty- two  adul- 
terated, many  of  them  consisting  entirely  of 
potato-flour  and  sago  meal.  One  balf  of  tbe 
common  oatmeals  to  be  met  with  are  adulter- 
ated with  barlcy-roeal,  a  much  less  nutritious 
substance — an  important  fact, which  boards  of 
guardians  should  be  acquainted  with.  Honey 
IS  sophisticated  with  flour-starch  and  sugar- 
starcQ.  And  lastly »  we  wish  to  say  some- 
thing important  to  mothers.  Put  no  faith  in 
the  hundred  and  one  preparations  ci  farina- 
ceous food  for  infanta  which  are  paraded  un- 
der so  many  attractive  titles.  They  are  all 
composed  of  wheat-flour,  potato-flour,  sago, 
d^c, — very  familiar  ingredients,  which  would 
not  take  with  anxious  parents  unless  christened 
with  extraordinary  names,for  which  their  com- 
pounders demand  an  extraordinary  charge. 
To  invalids  we  would  also  say,  place  no  reli- 
ance on  the  Revalentas  and  Ervalentas  adver- 
tized through  the  country  as  cures  for  all  im- 
aginary diseases.  They  consist  almost  entire- 
ly of  lentil-powder,  barley-flour,  <fec.,  which 
are  charged  cent,  per  cent,  above  theu:  real 
value. 

Of  all  the  articles  we  have  touched  upon, 
not  one  is  so  important  as  water.  It  mixes 
more  or  less  with  all  our  solid  food,  and 
forms  nine-tenths  of  all  our  drinks.  Man 
himself,  as  a  sanitary  writer  has  observed, 
is  in  great  part  made  up  of  this  element, 
and  if  you  were  to  put  him  under  a  press  you 
would  squeeze  out  of  him  8^  pailfulls.  That 
it  should  be  furnished  pure  to  the  consumer 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  sanitary  and 
economic  point  of  view.  We  are  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  but  feeble  attempts  have  been  made 
to  secure  this  advantage  to  tbe  metropolis. 
At  present  London,  with  its  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  population,  is  mainly  supplied  by 
nine  water  companies,  six  of  which  derive 
their  supply  from  the  Thames,  one  from  the 
New  River,  one  from  the  Ravensboume,  and 
a  third  from  ponds  and  wells.  Besides  this 
supply,  which  ramifies  like  a  network  over 
the  whole  metropolis,  we  find  dotted  about 
both  public  and  private  wells  of  various  quali- 
ties. We  do  not  intend  to  follow  Dr.  Hassall 
into  his  microscopic  representations  of  the 
organic  matter,  vegetable  and  animal,  by 
which  the  customers  of  one  company  can 
compare  the  water  served  to  them  with  that 
dealt  out  to  others,  and  thus  at  a  glance  as- 
sure themselves  that  they  have  not  more  than 
their  share  of  many-legged,  countless-jointed, 
hideous  animalculae,  which  look  fornlidable 
enough  to  frighten  one  from  ever  touching  a 


drop  of  London  water,  but  shall  content  our- 
selves with  giving  the  general  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  them.  With  one  exception 
they  were  all  of  a  hardness  ranging  from  11 
to  18  degrees.  This  hardness  depends  upon 
the  earthy  salts  present,  such  as  sulphates 
and  bicarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  They 
were  also  to  some  extent  saline,  as  all  the  salt 
used  in  the  metropolis  ultimately  finds  its  way 
into  the  Thames,  or  great  sewer- stream.  Not 
long  ago  two,  at  least,  of  these  six  Thames 
water  companies  procured  their  supply  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  mouths  of  great  drains, 
and  all  of  them  resorted  to  the  river  at  dif- 
ferent points  below  Battersea,  or  that  portion 
of  it  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  is  consequently  crowded  with 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  both  living  and 
dead,  and  thick  with  the  mud  stirred  up  by 
the  passage  to  and  fro  of  the  penny  steamers. 
The  violent  outcry  made,  however,  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  induced  two  of  these  com- 
panies to  carry  their  feed-pipes  as  high  as 
Thames  Ditton  and  Kew  Bridge.  Next  year 
all  the  companies  taking  their  supplies  from 
the  Thames  will  be  compelled  to  go  at  least 
as  high  as  Kingston,  ana  to  submit  them  to 
a  process  of  filtration ;  but  even  at  this  point 
the  river  is  in  some  decree  sewage-tainted, 
and  the  chemically-combmed  portion  of  baser 
matter  cannot  be  removed  by  any  filter. 

The  impurities  of  the  Thames  are  not  all 
we  have  to  deal  with — its  hardness  must  cost 
the  Londoners  hundreds  of  thousands  a- year 
in  the  article  of  soap  alone.  The  action  upon 
lead  is  also  marked ;  hence  we  find  poisonous 
carbonates  of  that  metal  held  in  solution. 
Plumbers  are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
frequently  meet  with  leaden  cisterns  deeply 
corroded.  This  corrosion  may  arise  from 
either  chemical  or  voltaic  action.  The  junc- 
tion of  lead  and  solder,  or  iron,  immersed  in 
water  impregnated  with  salts  or  acid  of  any 
kind,  will  cause  erosion  of  the  metal.  A 
familiar  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  iron  railings  rust  away  just 
where  they  are  socketed  in  the  stonework 
with  lead.  The  presence  of  a  piece  of  mortar 
on  the  lead  of  a  cistern  may  even  set  up  this 
action,  and  result  in  giving  a  whole  family 
the  colic. 

Tbe  pumps  of  the  metropolis  are  liable  to 
even  more  contamination  than  river-water, 
inasmuch  as  the  soil  surrounding  them  is  sat- 
urated with  the  sewage  of  innumerable  cess- 
pools, and  with  that  arising  from  the  leakage 
of  imperfect  drains.  Medical  men  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  terrible  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  last 
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year,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  people  in 
the  neighhorhood  were  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
log  a  publio  pump  which  was  proved  to  be 
foal  with  drain-water,  and  the  handle  of  which 
was  taken  off  to  prevent  farther  mischief. 
Some  of  these  public  pumps  appear  to  yield 
excellent  water— cold,  clear,  and  palatable ; 
but  the  presence  of  these  qualities  by  no 
means  proves  that  they  are  pure.  The  bright 
sparkling  icy  water  issuing  from  the  famous 
Aldgate  pump,  according  to  Mr.  Simon,  the 
city  officer  of  health,  owes  its  most  prised 
qualities  to  the  nitrates  which  have  filtered 
into  the  well  from  the  decaying  animal  matter 
in  an  adjoining  churchyard. 

The  porter  and  stout  of  the  metropolis 
have  long  been  famous.  The  virtues  of  the 
latter  drink  are  celebrated  all  over  the  world ; 
and  a  Royal  Duke,  not  many  weeks  ago,  as- 
cribed the  great  mortality  among  the  Guards 
in  the  East  to  the  want  of  their  favorite  bev- 
erage. No  doubt,  the  pure  liquor,  as  it  comes 
from  the  ereat  brewers,  is  wholesome  and 
strengthenmg,  but  it  no  sooner  gets  into  pos- 
session of  the  publicans  than,  in  a  great  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  article  is  made  up.  A  stranger 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  foaming 
tankard  of  Meuz's  entire,  which  he  quaffs  at 
the  "  Marquis  of  Granby/'  has  an  identical 
flavor  with  that  at  the  *'  Blue  Boar,"  where 
the  same  brewer's  name  shines  resplendent 
on  the  house-front : — not  a  bit  of  it :  one 
shall  be  smooth,  pleasantly  bitter,  slightly 
acid,  and  beaded  with  a  fine  and  persistent 
froth ;  the  other,  bitter  with  the  bitterness  of 
soot,  salt,  clammy,  sweet,  and  frothing  with 
a  coarse  and  evanescent  froth.  The  body  of 
the  liquor  is  undoubtedly  the  same,  but  the 
variations  are  all  supplied  by  the  publicans 
and  sinners.  We  do  not  make  Smeutes,  as 
they  are  continually  doing  in  Bavaria,  on  ac- 
count of  our  beer,  but  we  have  strong  feel- 
ings on  a  matter  of  such  national  importance ; 
and  the  wicked  wajs  of  brewers  and  pub- 
licans have  been  made  over  and  over  ftg^in 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry.  The 
reports  of  various  committees  prove  that  in 
times  past  porter  and  stout  were  doctored  in 
the  most  ingenious  manner,  and  so  universally 
and  unreservedly,  that  a  trade  sprang  up 
termed  brewers'  druggists,  whose  whole  busi- 
ness it  was  to  supply  to  the  manufacturers 
and  retailers  of  the  national  beverage  ingre- 
dients for  its  adulteration ;  nay,  to  such  an 
extent  did  the  taste  for  falsifying  beer  and 
porter  extend,  that  one  genius,  hight  Jackson, 
wrote  a  handbook  to  show  the  brewers  how 
to  make  Beer  witkout  any  Malt  or  ffaps  at 


all!  Accnm  has  preserved,  in  his  now  an- 
tique pages,  some  of  the  receipts  in  vogue  in 
his  day.  The  boldness  with  which  our  fathers 
went  to  work  is  arousing ;  for  instance,  Mr. 
Child,  in  his  '*  Practical  Treatise  on  Brew- 
ing," after  having  made  his  non-professional 
reader  aghast  by  mentioning  a  score  of  per- 
nicious articles  to  be  used  in  beer,  remarks  in 
the  mildest  possible  manner, — 

•'That,  however  much  they  may  surprise — ^how- 
ever pernicious  or  disagreeable  they  may  appear, 
he  has  always  found  them  requisite  m  the  brewing 
of  porter,  and  he  thinks  they  must  invariably  be 
used  by  those  who  wish  to  continae  the  taste,  fla- 
vor, and  effervescence  of  the  beer.  And,  though 
several  acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  to 
prevent  porter  brewers  from  using  many  of  them, 
yet  the  author  can  affirm,  from  experience,  he 
could  never  produce  the  present  flavored  porter 
without  them.  The  inioxieaJling  mioKUes  of  porter 
are  to  be  aecrihed  to  the  various  drugs  intermixed 
with  if.  It  is  evident  some  porter  is  more  heady 
than  others,  and  it  arises  from  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  stupefying  ingredients.  Malt,  to  pro- 
duce intoxication,  must  be  used  in  such  large 
quantities  as  would  very  much  diminish,  if  not 
totally  exclude,  the  brewer's  profit*' 

It  is  clear  from  this  extract  that  Mr.  Child 
considered  the  end  of  all  successful  brewing 
was  to  make  people  dead-drunk  at  the  cheap* 
est  possible  rate,  regardless  of  consequences. 
Among  the  ingrements  that  Mr.  Morris, 
another  instructor  in  the  art  of  brewing,  tells 
us  are  requisite  to  produce  a  popular  article, 
are— cocculus  indicus  and  beans,  as  intoxi- 
cators ;  calamus  aromaticus,  as  a  substitute 
for  hops ;  quassia  as  a  bitter ;  coriander-seeds 
to  give  flavor;  capsicums,  caraway -seeds, 
ginger,  and  grains  of  paradise,  to  give  warmth ; 
whilst  oyster-shells  are  recommended  to  af- 
ford a  touch  of  youth  to  old  beer,  and  alum 
to  give  a  "  smack  of  age  "  to  new  ;  and  when 
it  is  desired  to  bring  it  more  rapidly  "  for- 
ward,'* the  presiding  Hecate  is  told  to  drop 
sulphuric  acid  into  her  brew ;  by  this  means 
an  imitation  of  the  age  of  eighteen  months 
was  given  in  a  few  instants.  Even  the  "  fine 
cauliflower  head,"  which  is  held  to  be  the 
sign  of  excellence  in  stout,  was — and,  for  all 
we  know,  still  is — artificially  made  by  mixing 
with  the  article  a  detestable  compound  called 
"  beer  headings,"  composed  of  common  green 
vitriol,  alum,  and  salt,  and  sometimes  by  the 
simple  addition  of  salts  of  steel.  That  these 
articles  were  commonly  employed,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  Excise  department,  which 
published  a  long  list  of  such  ingredients 
seized  by  them  on  the  premises  of  brewers 
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and  brewers'  dmggUto.*  Manj  of  these 
glaring  adulterations  are  probably  no  longer 
in  general  use,  although,  from  the  evidence 
given  before  a  recent  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  believed  that  sulphuric 
acid,  salt  of  steel,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  coccu- 
lus  indicus  are  still  resorted  to  hj  the  smaller 
brewers,  especially  those  living  in  the  coun- 
try— a  belief  very  much  strengthened  by  the 
very  odd  taste  we  sometimes  find  in  ales  and 
porters,  and  which  is  certainly  not  derived 
from  malt  apd  bops.  The  common  method 
of  adulterating  the  national  liquor,  is  by  mix- 
ing water  with  it :  this  is  done  almost  uni* 
versally  by  the  publican,  and  to  a  very  extra- 
ordinary extent.  A  comparison  between  the 
per-centage  of  alcohol  to  be  found  in  a  given 
number  of  samples  of  porter  and  stout,  pro- 
cured from  what  is  termed  brewers'  taps  or 
agents,  with  that  existing  in  a  similar  number 
of  samples  purchased  of  publicans,  proves  this 
fact  in  a  very  convincing  manner.  Dr. 
Hassall  informs  us  that  with  regard  to  the 
stouts 

**  the  alcohol — of  specific  gravity  796,  temperature 
60^  Fa hr.— contained  in  the  former  samples  rang- 
ed from  716  per  cent  the  highest,  to  463  the 
lowest ;  whereas  that  of  the  stouts  procured  from 
publicans  varied,  with  one  exception,  from  487 
per  cent,  to  3*26  per  cent." 

The  same  difference  of  strength  also  existed 
between  the  various  samples  of  porter  pro- 
cured from  the  two  sources ;  the  amount  of 
alcohol  in  that  obtained  from  the  taps  vary- 
ing from  4*51  per  cent,  to  2*42  per  cent, 
whereas  that  purchased  of  publicans  ranged 
from  3.97  per  cent,  to  1*81  per  cent.  The 
mixture  of  water  of  course,  reduces  the  col- 
or, to  bring  up  which  both  burnt  sugar  and 
molasses  are  extensively  used ;  and,  in  order 
that  "  the  appetite  may  grow  with  what  it 
feeds  on,"  tobacco  and  salt  are  copiously  add- 
ed by  the  publican.  Beer,  porter,  and  stout, 
are  also  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  the 
presence  of  lead.  The  universal  use  of  pump- 
ing-machines,  and  the  storing  of  the  casks  in 
the  cellars,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  bar,  necessitates  the  use  of 
long  leaden  pipes,  in  passing  through  which  the 
liquid,  if  "  stale"  or  sour,  oxidates  a  portion 
of  the  lead.  This  fact  is  so  well  known  both 
to  public  and  publican,  that  the  first  pot  or 
two  drawn  in  the  morning  is  generally  set 
aside,  as,  from  having  lain  all  night  in  the 

*  It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to^  say  that  the 
great  London  brewers  have  never  laid  themselves 
open  to  the  saspieion  of  having  adalterated  their 
Uqoor.  / 


pipe,  it  is  justly  considered  injurious.  The 
liberality  of  the  barmaid  in  thus  sacrificing  a 
portion  of  the  liquor  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  reader  has,  perhaps,  noticed  that 
most  public-house  counters  are  fitted  up  with 
metal  tops,  in  which  gratinss  are  bserted  to 
drain  off  all  the  spilt  liquor,  draiaings  of  glasa- 
es,  heel-taps  of  pots,  &c. ;  down  these  gra- 
tings goes  **  the  first  draught"  with  its  dose 
of  oxide  of  lead.  The  receptacle  below, 
which  contains  all  this  refuse,  together  with 
that  at  the  bottoms  of  barrels,  the  publican 
either  returns  to  the  brewer,  or  empties  it 
himself  into  half*  filled  casks. 

The  public  were  very  needlessly  alarmed 
some  two  or.  three  years  ago  by  a  statement 
made  by  M.  Payen,  a  celebrated  French  chem- 
ist, that  strychnine  was  being  made  for  Eng- 
Und,  where  it  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  bitter  beer  of  this  country.  This  statement 
was  copied  by  the  "Medical  Times,"  and 
from  thence  finding  its  way  to  Printing-house 
Square,  became  generally  diffused,  to  the 
horror  and  discomfiture  of  pale-ale  drinkers, 
and  not  without  reason,  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that  one- sixth  of  a  grain  of  this  poison  has 
been  known  to  prove  fatal,  and  a  very  much 
smaller  quantity,  daily  taken,  to  have  the  ef- 
fect of  inducing  tetanic  spasms,  and  of  other- 
wise seriously  injuring  the  nervous  system. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
lovers  of  Bass  and  AUsopp  may  quaff  their 
tonic  draught  in  future  without  any  fear  of 
such  terribbB  results ;  the  bitterness  of  pale- 
ale  has  been  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  entirely 
due  to  the  extract  of  hops.  Furthermore, 
this  beverage,  when  selected  from  the  stores 
of  the  brewers  or  their  agents,  has  universally 
proved  to  be  perfectly  pure.  We  say,  from 
the  stores  of  the  Burton  brewers,  or  their 
agents,  because  there  is  no  absolute  certainty 
of  procuring  the  article  genuine  from  any 
other  source.  The  label  on  the  bottle  is  no 
sure  guarantee,  for  used  bottles,  with  their 
labels  intact,  are,  in  many  instances,  re-filled 
by  publicans  with  an  inferior  article,  and  sold, 
of  course,  at  the  price  of  the  real.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  trick  is  very 
often  practiced  in  a  variety  of  instances,  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  public  and  brewers. 

Wine  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  treat- 
ed here.  The  great  mass  of  ports  at  a  cheap 
and  moderate  price  are  made  up,  it  is  well 
known,  of  several  kinds,  and  doctored  accord- 
ing to  cost.  There  is  one  compound,  how- 
ever, which  particularly  claims  our  attention, 
"  publicans'  port."  We  are  all  of  us  familiar 
with  the  announcement  to  be  seen  in  the 
windows  of  such  tradesmen,  *'  Fine  old  crus- 
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tj  port,  28.  9d.  a  bottle ;"  and  the  extraordi- 
nary thip|(  ift«  that  upon  opening  the  sample 
we  often  Ond  that  ii  is  crusted,  and  that  the 
cork  is  deeplj  stained.  How  can  thej  afford 
to  sell  an  article  bearing  the  appearance  of 
such  age  and  quality  at  so  lo#  a  price  ? 
The  answer  is  simple :  wine,  crust,  and  stain- 
ed cork  are  fabricated.  There  ia  a  manufac- 
tory in  London,  where  by  a  chemical  process, 
they  get  up  bee  V  wing  to  perfection,  and  de- 
posit it  in  the  bottles  so  as  exactly  to  imitate 
the  natural  crust ;  here  corks  are  also  stained 
to  assume  any  age  that  is  required..  The 
wine  itself  contains  a  very  little  inferior  port, 
the  rest  being  composed  of  cheap  red  French 
wine,  brandy,  ana  logwood  as  a  coloring 
matter,  if  required.  The  port-wme  sold  over 
the  bar  at  3c{.  a  glass — and  we  are  assured 
that  this  article  is  making  its  way  in  prefer- 
ence to  gin  in  the  low  neighborhoods,  one  gin- 
palace,  to  our  knowledge,  selling  a  butt  a 
week  over  the  counter — is  an  inferior  article 
even  to  this,  and  its  taste  is  quite  sufficient 
to  prove  that  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
it  ever  came  from  Oporto. 

London  gin,  under  a  hundred  names,  is 
notoriously  a  compound.  Most  people  flatter 
themselves  that  its  peculiar  flavor  is  due  to 
the  admixture  of  sugar  and  juniper,  berries 
alone.  It  is,  however,  a  much  more  elabo- 
rate concoction  than  the  public  imagine. 
Those  accustomed  to  the  unsweetened  West 
Country  gin  think  the  London  article  only  fit 
to  drink  when  raw,  and  in  many  eases  they 
are  right;  for  the  publican  and  inferior  spir- 
it-dealers, like  milkmen,  are  customers  of  the 
pump.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  samples 
examined  by  the  analyst  contained  only  half 
as  much  alcohol  as  was  present  in  others  ; 
and  as  the  gin  of  commerce  is  never  above 
proof,  it  follows  that  these  specimens  were 
scarcely  as  good  as  *'  stiff"  gin-and- water. 
So  much  for  the  pure  spirit ;  now  for  the 
fancy-work  or  "  flavorings."  The  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  samples  examined  ranged 
from  3  oz.  4  drms.  23  grains,  to  13  os.  4 
drms. ;  two  of  them  contained  oil  of  cin- 
namon, or,  more  probably,  of  cassia ;  seven 
contained  Cayenne  pepper,  some  of  them  in 
very  large  quantities;  and  most  of  the 
samples  contained  combined  sulphates; 
whilst  there  is  good  authority  for  staling  that 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  is  often 
used.  The  very  *'  beaded  bubbles  winking 
at  the  brain,"  which  are  considered  to  be  a 
proof  of  the  strength  of  the  article,  are  pro- 
duced artificially.  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his 
*'  Handbook  of  Commerce,"  states  that  this 
is  done  by  adding  a  mixture  oomponnded  of 


alum»  carbonate  of  potash,  almond-oil,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  spirits  of  wine.  ''The 
earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath,  and 
these  are  of  them.**  One  would  think  that 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  trade  to 
keep  their  illicit  practices  "  dark :"  but  the 
publican  has  his  "  Handbook"  to  teach  him 
bow  to  adulterate  spirit  as  well  as  beer.  For 
instance,  in  a  little  work  on  Brewing  and 
Distilling,  written  by  a  Mr.  Shannon,  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  is  given : — 

**  lb  reduce  unsweetened  Oiiu 

A  tdn  of  fine  gin  .  .  .  262  gallons. 
Water 36      •* 


Which  added  tonrether  makes  .        .  288 
The  'Doctor  is  now  pui  on,  and  it  is 
further  reduced  with  water  19 


i( 


i( 


Which  gives 


307  gallons. 


**Thi8  done,  let  one  pound  of  alum  be  just 
covered  with  water,  and  dissolved  by  boiling; 
rummage  the  whole  together,  and  pour  in  the 
alum,  and  the  whole  will  be  fine  in  a  few  days." 

We  wonder  that  Mr.  Googh,  the  great 
temperance  advocate,  never  armed  himself 
with  one  of  these  recipes,  in  order  to  con- 
vince people  of  the  noxious  liquids  they  are 
invited  to  drink  under  the  most  inviting 
names.  In  every  quarter  of  the  town  we  see 
gin  palaces  seizing  upon  the  comer  houses 
of  the  streets,  just  as  scrofula  seizes  upon 
the  joints  of  the  human  frame,  and  through 
their  ever  open  doors  streams  of  squalid 
wretches  are  continually  pouring  in  and  out ; 
could  they  be  informed  that  they  enter  to 
gulp  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  among  other  acrid  and  delete- 
rious compounds — t&at  the  tap  of  the  pub- 
lican spouts  corroding  fire,  like  that  which 
leaped  up  from  the  wooden  table  at  the  com- 
mand of  Mephistopheles,  in  Auerbach's  cel- 
lar, they  would  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  with 
Siebald  to  the  fiend  :— 

"  What,  Sir,  how  dare  yon  practice  thus 
Your  hocus-pocus  upon  us  ?*' 

Gin,  it  appears,  is  almost  exclusively  doc* 
tored  in  this  highly  deleterious  manner,  al^ 
though  all  spirits  are  open  to  sophistication, 
but  especially  brandy,  which,  on  account  of 
its  price,  pays  well  for  the  trouble.  Mr. 
Shannon,  deeply  versed  in  the  "  art  and  mys- 
tery" of  the  trade  of  the  publican,  informs 
us  that  brandy  should  be  '^  made  up"  for 
"fetail"  by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent  of 
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flavored  raisio  wine»  a  little  of  the  tincture  of 
gruDs  of  paradise,  cherrj-laarel  water,  and 
spirit  of  aimond-cake :  "add  also  10  hand- 
fols  of  oak  sawdust,  and  give  it  complexion 
with  burnt  su^ar." 

If  we  can  give  the  dram-drinker  little  com- 
fort, we  can  at  least  reassure  the  smoker. 
^Everybody  says"  that  common  cigars  are 
made  out  of  cabbages,  and  tobacco  has  al- 
ways been  suspected  of  containing  many 
adulterations.  These  charges  have  been 
made  however  at  random,  and  the  result  of 
chemical  analysis  and  examinations  by  the 
microscope  has  proved  that  this  article  of 
daily  consumption  is  remarkably  pure.  The 
carefully-searching  microscope  of  Dr.  Hassall 
has  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  other  than 
^be  genuine  leaf  among  forty  samples  of 
manufactured  tobacco,  neither  were  there 
any  sophistications  discovered,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  salt,  suffar,  and  water.  An  in- 
quiry into  the  specimens  of  the  rolled  and 
twisted  article  was  equally  consoling  to  the 
maker  and  chewer ;  now  and  then,  it  is  true, 
the  Excise  officers  make  seizures  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  tobacco  manufacturers,  of 
dock,  rhubarb,  coltsfoot,  and  other  leaves, 
but  to  a  very  insignificant  extent,  considering 
the  value  of  the  article  and  the  heavy  duty 
upon  it 

He  who,  like  Byron,  prefers  the  naked 
beauties  of  the  leaf  in  the  shape  of  a  cigar,  will 
be  equally  gratified  to  hear  that  such  a  thing 
as  adulteration  scarcely  exists  in  this  form  of 
tobacco— at  least,  not  when  purchased  in  the 
shops.  Even  if  we  descend  to  a  penny  *'  Pick- 
wick," we  find  nothing  in  it  but  the  pure 
leaf.  Out  of  fifty-seven  samples  examined, 
only  one  was  sophisticated,  and  that,  appar- 
ently from  its  contents,  by  accident.  The 
only  adulterated  samples  discovered  at  all, 
were  exactly  where  we  might  have  expected 
to  have  found  them,  in  the  possession  of  a 
hawker  at  Whitechapel.  These,  on  exami- 
nation, turned  out  to  be  made  up  of  two 
twisted  wrappers  or  layers  of  thin  paper, 
tinted  of  a  bistre  color,  while  the  interior 
consisted  entirely  of  hay,  not  a  particle  of  to- 
bacco entering  into  their  composition.  The 
second  example  of  a  spurious  cigar  was  pur- 
chased at  a  review  at  Hyde  Park.  It  con- 
sisted externally  of  tobacco-loaf,  but  was 
made  internally  of  hay.  Our  readers  are 
familiar  enough  with  the  fellows  who  vend 
these  fraudulent  articles,  made  to  sell  and  not 
to  smoke ;  they  are  generally  to  be  found  at 
fairs  and  races,  or  any  crowded  place  in  the 
open  air,  where  they  can  escape  speedily 
f/va   their    victimised   customers.     There 


is  a  class  of  kien  who  make  a  very  good  Uve- 
lihood  in  the  metropolis  by  perambulating 
the  streets  and  looking  out  for  ingenuous 
youths.  Towards  such  they  furtively  ap- 
proach, and,  like  the  tempter  of  old,  whisper 
m  their  ear  of  forbidden  mitt.  The  unwary 
are  constantly  taken  in  by  one  of  these  ser- 
pents, in  the  shape  of  a  sailor  straight  from 
the  docks,  who  intimates,  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, that,  if  we  wanted  any  "smuggled 
cigars  "  he  has  just  a  box  to  sell  cheap  round 
the  comer.  In  general  these  worthies  need 
not  fear  the  exciseman,  as  the  article  they 
have  to  sell  does  not  come  under  the  name 
of  tobacco  at  all. 

If,  however,  cigars  are  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  adulterated,  they  are  the  sub- 
ject of  innumerable  frauds,  inasmuch  as  those 
of  English  manufacture  are  passed  off  as 
foreign  ones.  Thus  the  so-called  Bengal 
cheroots  are  all  home-made  imitations  of 
Chinsurah  cheroots.  In  order  to  pass  them 
off  as  the  genuine  article  they  are  sold  in 
boxes,  branded  and  labelled  in  exact  imita- 
tion of  those  sent  from  India.  It  may  be  asked 
why  such  cigars,  if  made  out  of  the  tobacco 
leaf,  are  not  as  good  as  those  of  Eastern  or 
Spanish  manufacture  ?  The  real  reason  is, 
that  the  tobacco  loses  much  of  its  fine  flavor 
and  aroma  by  packing  and  keeping ;  other- 
wise the  English  cigar  would  be  equal  to  any 
other.  The  old  impression  that  the  Manilla 
cheroot  is  impregnated  with  opium  would  not 
appear  to  be  correct  from  the  investigations  of 
Dr.  Hassall,  who  has  failed  to  discover  that 
narcotic  in  any  of  the  specimens  which  he 
tested  for  it. 

We  have  to  mention  one  preparation  of  to- 
bacco of  which  we  cannot  speak  quite  so  fa- 
vorably as  of  the  others.  Snuff  is,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  vilely  adulterated,  and  some 
kinds  poisonously.  The  law  allows  the  use 
of  salt  and  water  and  lime-water  in  its  manu- 
facture, a  privilege  which  the  snuff-makers 
take  advantage  of  to  increase  its  weight,  all 
moist  snuffs  averaging  full  twenty- five  per 
cent,  of  water.  If  these  were  the  only  adulter- 
ations to  the  titillating  powder,  no  harm 
would  be  done ;  but  we  have  positive  evi- 
dence afforded  us  in  the  report  of  the  "  Lan- 
cet" Commission,  that,  in  addition  to  ferru- 
ginous earths,  such  as  red  and  yellow  ochre, 
no  less  than  three  poisonous  preparations  are 
also  introduced  into  it— chromate  of  lead, 
red-lead,  and  bi-chromate  of  potash !  When  a 
man  taps  his  snuff-box,  and  takes  out  a  pinch, 
he  little  dreams  that  he  is  introducing  an  ene- 
my into  his  system,  which  in  the  long-run 
might  master  his  nerves  and  produce  paraly- 
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818;  neverth6le88  it  is  an  undoubted  fact. 
Many  persons  have  been  deprived  of  the  use 
of  their  limbs  through  a  persistence  in  taking 
snuff  adulterated  with  lead  in  less  propor- 
tions than  that  found  in  the  samples  exam- 
ined bj  Dr.  Hassall.  Bi-chromate  of  potash 
is  a  still  more  deadly  poison.  M.  Duch&tel 
of  Paris  found  that  dogs  were  destroyed  by 
doses  of  from  one  twenty- fifth  of  a  grain  to 
one  five-hundredth  of  a  grain.  We  have  heard 
of  inveterate  souflfers  keeping  this  comfort 
open  in  their  waistcoat  pockets,  and  helping 
themselves  by  finger's-full  at  a  time ;  if  their 
snuff  contained  anything  like  the  proportion 
of  deleterious  ingredients  now  to  be  found  in 
the  same  article,  "  dropped  hands  "  and  colic 
would  soon  have  cured  them  of  this  dirty  and 
disagreeable  habit. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  further  the 
trail  which  Accum  and  others,  and  more  late- 
ly and  particularly  Dr.  Hassall,  have  dis- 
covered for  us ;  before  closing  the  pages  of 
the  latter  gentleman's  report,  however,  from 
which  we  have  drawn  so  largely,  we  cannot 
avoid  stating  that  the  community  is  under  the 
greatest  obligation  to  both  himself  and  the 
editor  of  the  *'  Lancet  *' — to  the  one  for  the 
energy  with  which  he  pursued  his  subject, 
and  to  the  other  for  his  singular  boldness  in 
rendering  himself  liable  for  the  many  actions 
which  the  publication  of  the  names  of  evil- 
doers was  likely  to  bring  upon  his  journal,  a 
liability  which  Dr.  Hassall  has  since  taken 
upon  himself  by  the  reprint  of  the  report 
under  his  own  name.    Tfajs  report  is,  in  fact, 


as  far  as  it  goes,  a  handbook  to  the  honest 
and  fraudulent  food-dealers  in  the  metropolis; 
and  every  man  who  values  wholesome  ali- 
ment, and  thinks  it  a  duty  to  society  to  sup- 
port the  honest  tradesman  in  preference  to 
the  rogue,  should  procure  it  as  a  valuable 
work  of  reference.  We  have  not  followed 
the  author  into  personalities,  as  no  further 
purpose  conld  be  served  by  so  domg ;  but  we 
nave  shown  enough  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  grossest  fraud  reigns  throughout 
the  British  public  commissariat.  Like  a  set  of 
monkeys,  every  man's  hand  is  seen  in  his 
neighbor's  dish.  The  baker  takes  in  the 
grocer,  the  grocer  defrauds  the  publican,  the 
publican  ''does"  the  pickle  manufacturer, 
and  the  pickle-maker  fleeces  and  poisons  all 
the  rest. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  able  and  willing  to  take  steps  to  stay 
this  gigantic  evil  and  national  dishonor.  Mr. 
Scholefield  has,  we  see,  given  notice  of  a 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry  into  this  long-standing  and  organ- 
ized system  of  public  robbery ;  and  we  trust 
he  will  obtain  that  support  his  motion  de- 
serves. As  guardian  of  the  revenue,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  deeply  interested  in  this  question 
independently  of  the  view  it  must  take  of  its 
moral  aspect,  for  the  Excise  is  without  doubt 
cheated  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands a  year  by  the  same  unlawful  practices 
which  demoralize  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity^ and  defraud  and  deceive  the  re- 
mainder. 
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How  should  public  men — servants  of  the 
nation — be  educated  ?  —  by  what  test  ap- 
pointed ? — how  kept  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duty?-  These  are  questions  which  occupy 
alike  the  mind  of  the  few  who  think  for 
themselves,  and  of  the  many  who  escape 
that  onerous  function  by  following  the  devi- 
ous opinions  of  the  daily  Thunderer,  or  the 
weekly  Marmurer.  And  yet,  up  to  the 
present  writing,  we  have  advanced  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  the  desired  goal ; 
neither  the  schemea  of  half-educated  theo- 


rists, nor  the  wild  hits  of  general  objectors, 
nor  the  fire  and  fury  of  levellers,  have  led  to 
any  tangible  result,  or  to  any  definite  plan 
that  may  help  us  to  emerge  from  the  slough 
of  mediocrity  which  has  engulphed  so  much 
of  the  national  character. 

Amid  these  and  other  exciting  questions 
closely  connected  with  them,  it  is  not  with- 
out great  interest  that  we  review  the  life  of 
a  man  whose  earnestness  and  persevering 
labor  had  achieved  for  him  a  position,  and 
completed  works  which  merit  an  aUi^^^^^^ 
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from  the  pablic  very  different  from  that  ac- 
corded to  facetious  premiers  or  stolid  com- 
Slanders. 

Sir  Henry  Thomas  De  la  Beche,  C.B.,  who 
bas  lately  been  taken  from  among  us,  was 
bom  near  London  in  1796,  the  only  child  of 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  descended  from  the 
Barons  De  la  Beche,  who  were  established 
at  Aid  worth,  in  Berkshire,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  His  father  dying  early  when  in 
Jamaica  with  his  wife  and  son,  the  widow 
returned  with  the  boy  to  England,  but  being 
wrecked  during  the  passage  on  a  small  island, 
they  were  subject^  to  great  hardship. 
After  passing  his  school-boy  days  at  Ottery 
Saint  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  young  De  la 
Beche  resided  with  his  mother  at  Charmouth, 
and  then  at  Lyme  Regis,  where  the  ciifiEs, 
teeming  with  vestiges  of  the  life  of  an  early 
period  of  the  earth's  history,  imbued  him 
with  a  taste  for  natural  science. 

Being  destined  for  the  profession  of  arms, 
he  entered,  in  1810,  the  Military  School  at 
Great  Marlowe,  which  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Sandhurst.  Much  of  his  success 
in  the  active  world  may  be  traced  to  this 
part  of  his  education; — habits  of  accuracy, 
attention  to  detail,  and  a  certain  order  of  dis- 
cipline, as  well  mental  as  social,  were  founded 
on  the  exact  studies  and  on  the  wholesome 
drilling  imparted  there ;  and  he  often  refer- 
red later  in  life  to  the  advantages  which  he 
bad  thereby  gained. 

His  career  in  the  army,  although  thus  use- 
ful, was  very  brief;  and  at  once,  as  a  mere 
youth,  he  was  enabled — sometimes  travelling 
with  his  mother,  at  others  roaming  alone — to 
study  Nature  in  many  a  varied  scene.  Ap- 
preciating not  less  picturesque  than  scienti6c 
beauty,  he  revelled  in  his  wanderings  along 
oar  south-western  coasts ;  and  however  fond 
of  gaiety  he  may  in  his  younger  years  have 
been — however  much  society  laid  claim  to 
the  time  of  a  young  man,  rich,  handsome, 
and  clever — he  must  have  worked  solidly 
and  actively  to  acquire  those  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  of  reasoning  which  be  soon  began 
to  exhibit.  In  1817,  Mr.  De  la  Beche  joined 
the  Geological  Society,  then  but  a  few  years 
in  existence,  and  still  struggling  against  the 
obloquy  which  small-minded  zealots  heaped 
upon  its  doctrines.  But  the  sturdy  fathers 
of  the  science  did  not  at  once  recognize  in 
him  a  worthy  coadjutor,  and  Dean  Buckland, 
afterwards  his  firm  friend,  asserted  in  public, 
that  on  first  meeting  with  him  he  had  re- 
marked to  a  bystander  that  '^  this  young  fel- 
low was  too  much  of  a  puppy  to  make  a  use- 
ful man." 


After  a  very  short  acquaintance  he  marri- 
ed, in  1818,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain White,  of  Lough brickland.  County  Down, 
and  proceeding  to  the  Continent  with  his 
bride,  made  a  protracted  stay  in  Switaerland 
and  parts  of  the  French  territory.  Daring 
this  time  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  <h 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  aavufilt  of 
France,  and  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  phenomena  so  grandly 
exhibited  in  the  Alps. 

A  part  of  his  observations  on  the  depth 
and  tempei^ture  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  was 
published  in  the  BibliothSque  Univer$elle  for 
1819,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  FhiloMophieal 
Journal  for  1820.  The  facts  relating  to  the 
transport  and  deposition  of  detritus  in  seas 
and  lakes  were  introduced  into  several  of  his 
subsequent  works,  and  gresXly  aided  him  in 
forming  those  sound  opinions  on  questions  d 
the  engineering  of  harbors,  which  fully  con- 
firmed the  applicability  of  his  favorite  sci- 
ence to  practical  subjects  of  high  moment. 

Several  years  were  thus  passed,  partly  on 
the  coast  of  France  and  in  South  Wales,  but 

Principally  in  the  West  of  England,  where 
e  pursued  sundry  geological  investigations, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coneybeare, 
now  Dean  of  Llandaff ;  and  in  1824  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  a  visit  to  his  paternal  estate 
in  Jamaica,  where  coming  events  seem  to 
have  cast  their  shadows  before.  Here  he  car- 
ried out  in  practice  the  liberal  views  over  which 
he  had  long  theorized :  to  the  indignation 
of  his  neighbor  proprietors  he  abolished  the 
use  of  the  whip  among  his  slaves,  and  intro- 
duced a  system  of  rewards  in  its  stead.  The 
dwellings  were  improved,  schools  established, 
and  so  healthy  a  tone  attained  during  the 
year  of  his  sojourn,  as  to  leave  it  matter  for 
deep  regret  that  this  well-commenced  reform 
system  should  afterwards  be  swamped  in  the 
one  great  ruin  brought  upon  the  colony  by 
hasty  external  interference. 

At  one  time  an  obstacle  suddenly  checked 
his  progress,  in  the  presence  on  his  estate  of 
a  fetish  man,  a  runaway  slave,  who,  with  in- 
cantations and  Mumbo  Jumbo  devices,  misled 
and  terrified  the  negroes  to  an  extent  which 
rendered  it  needful  to  take  a  bold  step.  Mr. 
De  la  Beche  was  able  to  obtain  little  assist- 
ance from  his  awe-struck  people,  but  break- 
ing through  the  impostor's  absurd  spells, 
captured  him  by  force  of  arms,  and  greatly 
increased  thereby  his  own  reputation. 

Meanwhile  he  collected  valuable  facts  in 
his  own  science,  afterwards  published  by  the 
Geological  Society,  and  at  the  same  time 
imbued  his  mind  with  a  fine  feeling  for  the 
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fraceful  forms  of  the  tropica]  foliage,  which 
e  reproduced  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal 
struck  to  distribute  among  his  best  deserving 
negroes,  and  after  his  return  in  many  of  his 
pen-and-ink  drawings. 

In  1827  Mr.  De  la  Beche  was  attacked  by 
an  illness  which,  aggravated  by  domestic 
trouble,  brought  him  to  the  point  of  death. 
Tlie  acuteness  of  the  disease,  coupled  with 
the  violence  of  the  medical  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  shattered  his  natu- 
rally strong  constitution,  and  doubtless  liud 
the  seeds  of  the  disorder  to  which  he  pre- 
maturely succumbed.  With  a  view  to  re- 
covery he  again  visited  the  Continent,  and 
after  wintering  at  Nice,  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  studied  the  arts  of  modelling  and  of 
casting  in  bronze.  When  sufficiently  restored, 
he  returned  to  Lyme  Regis,  but  no  longer 
for  a  continuance :  he  now  preferred  constant 
travel,  and  diligently  collected  facts  for  the 
admirable  Manual  of  Geology  which  was 
published  in  1831,  and  was  not  only  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  European  languages, 
but,  beyond  probably  any  work  emanating 
from  England,  became  a  valued  tezt>book 
among  continental  students  of  the  science. 

It  was  about  1831  that  Mr.  De  la  Beche, 
by  his  own  personal  exertions,  laid  the  fonn^ 
dation  of  a  great  national  work.  During 
visits  to  the  mming  districts  of  Cornwall,  he 
had  become  impressed  with  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  map  which  should  accurately  rep- 
resent not  only  the  boundaries  of  the  vari- 
ous rock  formations  of  the  county,  but  also 
the  numerous  veins  of  copper,  tin,  and  other 
ores,  which  close  attention  may  trace  upon 
the  surface.  Single-handed,  at  the  Land's 
End,  he  commenced  this  huge  undertaking, 
which  he  contemplated  should,  by  degrees, 
spread  over  the  entire  country.  When  a 
portion  had  been  completed,  its  usefulness 
induced  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  Messrs.  Enys, 
Fox,  Carne,  and  other  well-informed  gentle- 
men of  the  county,  to  petition  that  such  a 
mineral  delineation  should  form  a  part  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  De  la  Beche  was  conse- 
quently attached  to  the  survey  then  conduct- 
ed by  Col.  Colby ;  two  assistants  were  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  a  systematic  exammation 
commenced,  which  he  rapidly  extended 
through  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
and  Somerset.  Thousands  of  miles  did  he 
tramp,  hammer  in  hand,  over  hill  and  dale : 
his  indefatigable  zeal  and  good  humor  secured 
the  ready  co-operation  of  high  and  low ;  and 
the  maps  thus  produced  have  never  been 
consulted  by  geologist  or  miner  without  ex- 


citing admiration  for  the  skill  and  accuracy 
with  which  they  were  worked  out. 

Emancipation  and  its  results  had  melted 
away  his  originally  handsome  fortune,  and 
the  Geological  Survey  now  became  his  chief 
occupation.  As  it  advanced  towards  the  in- 
valuable coal-field  of  South  Wales,  other  as- 
sistants were  added  to  his  staff,  and  increased 
efficiency  was  given  to  his  operations.  *The 
mapping  of  the  outcrop  of  all  the  important 
seams  of  coal,  and  of  the  faults  by  which 
they  are  dislocated,  and  the  construction  of 
sections  on  a  uniform  scale  of  height  and 
length,  representing  the  position  of  the  vari- 
ous beds  down  to  a  great  depth  from  the 
surface,  constituted  a  new  era  in  mineral 
surveys.  The  present  immense  demand  of 
the  coal  of  this  region  for  sea-steamers  speaks 
to  its  high  value ;  and  competent  authorities 
have  stated  that  De  la  Beche's  survey  ad- 
vanced the  knowledge  of  the  district  by  many 
years. 

Meanwhile  the  germ  of  a  more  permanent 
institution  had  sprung  from  the  same  source. 
Whilst  engaflred  in  Cornwall,  Mr.  De  la  Beche 
had  received  numerous  presents  of  minerals 
and  other  specimens  illustrating  the  mines  of 
the  county,  and  to  these  had  added  exam- 
ples of  the  building  stones  and  other  rock 
substances  collected  by  his  own  hand.  It 
scarcely  redounds  to  the  national  sagacity, 
that  hitherto  no  public  source  of  information 
existed  as  to  the  mineral  wealth  on  which  we 
so  largely  depend,  and  that  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  establish  a  collection  of  such  obvious 
utility.  Lord  Monteagle,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
procuring  for  the  reception  of  these  speci- 
mens a  few  rooms  in  a  dust-begrimed  old 
house  in  Craig*s  Court ;  but  once  domiciled, 
they  increased  and  multiplied,  won  the  favor 
of  the  small  section  of  the  public  which 
found  its  way  there,  and  ultimately  filling 
two  houses,  constituted  the  Museum  of  Eco^ 
nomio  Geology. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
the  present  Duke  of  Newcastle,  were  amon^ 
those  who  best  appreciated  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  institution,  and  aided  in 
its  development.  To  them  it  is  chiefly  due 
that  when,  in  1845,  the  Museum  and  the 
Geological  Survey  were  both  placed  under 
the  same  department,  a  vote  was  taken  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building — extend- 
ing from  Piccadilly  to  Jermyn  street,  where 
scope  was  given  to  the  illustration  by  speci- 
mens, not  only  of  the  extraction  of  minerals 
from  the  earth,  but  of  the  reduction  of  the 
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metals  from  the  ore.^,  and  the  employment  of 
all  the  other  chief  mineral  suhstances  in  the 
arts. 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  directing  the 
survey  in  the  field  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  Mr.,  now  Sir  Henry,  De  la  Beche's 
services  were  called  into  requisition  in  many 
other  ways.  As  a  Health  of  Towns  Com- 
mis£oner,  he  reported  on  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  several  of  the  Western  towns:  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Play  fair  he  undertook 
the  examination  of  coals  suited  to  the  steam 
navy ;  and  with  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  others 
he  labored  on  a  commission  for  the  selection, 
from  the  various  quarries  of  Britain,  of  a 
building  stone  for  the  New  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Frequent  questions  of  a  practical 
nature  were  sent  him  from  the  Admiralty 
and  other  departments  of  Government,  and 
he  worked  long  and  well  as  one  of  the  un- 
paid and  much-abused  Commissioners  of 
Sewers. 

Numerous  too  were  the  applications  from 
individuals  and  from  public  companies,  to 
furnish  reports  and  give  evidence  on  the  di- 
verse schemes  in  which  they  were  interested ; 
but  although  he  might  thus  have  made  an 
income  far  larger  than  that  which  he  received 
from  Government,  so  strict  were  his  ideas 
as  to  the  duty  of  a  paid  servant  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  to  one  and  all  he  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

Nor  in  a  literary  point  of  view  did  he  flag 
in  his  endeavors  to  spread  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  rapid ly-developed  doctrines  of  geology. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  which 
have  appeared  on  the  subject,  was  the  Be- 
iearches  in  Theoretical  Geology ^  published  by 
De  la  Beche,  in  1834,  and  placing  in  a  strong 
light  the  physical  and  chemical  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  grapple  so  successfully 
with  topics  of  practical  import.  His  How 
to  Observe,  re-published  in  1851  and  1853, 
as  The  Geological  Observer^  is  a  mine  of  facts 
and  subjections  in  which  the  reader  may  dig 
and  delve  till  he  is  almost  lost  amid  their 
profusion.  It  argues  no  little  for  the  solid 
character  of  his  literary  productions  that  his 
translators  were  men  of  mark  and  European 
reputation,  Brochant  de  Yilliers,  General  de 
Collegno,  and  Von  Dechen,  the  Berghaupt- 
mann  of  Rhine  Prussia. 

At  the  Geological  Society,  of  which  he 
was  President  in  1847-8,  he  was  a  constant 
attendant,  and  no  topic  was  brought  forward 
in  which  he  could  not  say  something  to  the 
purpose.  His  delivery  was  fluent,  not  elo- 
quent, and  his  speeches,  although  not  at- 
tractive, tended  in  a  wholesome  direction,  in- 
culcating that  caution  and  attention  to  phys- 


ical laws  which  some  geologists  are  said  so 
readily  to  overleap. 

It  was  in  1851,  after  the  close  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  in  which  he  had  labored  as  the 
chairman  of  a  jury,  that  the  first  symptoms 
of  partial  paralysis  attacked  him,  producing 
in  the  outset  only  a  slight  lameness,  yet 
slowly  and  surely  undermining  his  strength. 
In  November  of  that  year,  the  disease  had 
scarcely  shown  itself  when  he  had  the  satis- 
faction 6i  maturing  his  long- cherished  scheme 
of  rendering  the  Museum  of  Practical  Ge- 
ology* available  for  educational  purposes. 
It  had  long  been  felt  as  an  anomaly  that 
throughout  this  country,  dependent  in  a 
great  measure  for  its  greatness  on  its  mineral 
wealth,  no  institution  existed  in  which  the 
applications  of  science  so  needful  to  the 
mindr  and  the  smelter  were  taught ;  and,  to 
supply  this  want,  it  was  resoWed  to  give 
courses  of  instruction  which  should  keep  in 
view  the  special  fequiremeilts  of  those  class- 
es, but  should  some  of  them  be  sufficiently 
general  in  their  nature  to  suit  persons  not 
interested  in  mining  or  metallurgical  pur- 
suits. 

In  his  inaugural  discourse  on  the  opening 
of  the  "  School  of  Mines  and  of  Science  ap- 
plied to  the  Arts,"  Sir  Henry  expliuned  to  a 
large  and  distinguished  audience  the  history 
and  the  objects  of  the  Institution  which  had 
for  twenty  years  been  his  constant  thought ; 
but  few  among  those  who  surrounded  him 
on  the  occasion,  or  witnessed  the  opening  of 
the  Museum  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  had 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  encountered,  of  the  "  leaden  ignorance*' 
on  which  he  had  to  impress  his  views,  the 
routine  which  had  clogged  his  progress,  of 
the  rebuflfs  which  he  had  pocketed,  and  of 
the  year-after-year  enduring  elasticity  and 
energy  of  purpose  which  had  enabled  him 
at  last  to  achieve  a  public  good. 

Coupled  with  the  classes  for  regularly  en- 
tered students,  it  was  a  favorite  scheme  of 
the  Director  to  spread  the  advantages  of  the 
Museum,  by  oflfering  artisans  an  evening 
course  of  lectures  on  branches  of  science 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  useful  appli- 
cation of  minerals.  A  small  registration  fee 
was  required,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
the  attendance  of  that  class  only  which  it 
was  proposed  to  attract,  and  the  experiment 

*  Lord  Carlisle's  olassieal  powers  must  have  been 
olouded  by  the  deep  sbsde  ot  the  *'  Woode,**  when  as 
Chief  Commissioner  he  tnnslated  '*  eoonomic"  into 
"  praotieal,"and  snbstitated  for  one  verv  significant, 
an  adjective  not  at  all  indicative  of  the  objects  of 
the  institution. 
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was  eminently  successful.  .  Each  course  con- 
sists of  six  lectures,  and  every  season  since 
that  of  the  opening  no  less  than  1800  en- 
trances have  been  booked,  the  utmost  num- 
ber which  can  be  accommodated  in  the  loeaU. 
The  evident  desire  of  the  men  for  useful  in- 
struction, and  not  for  mere  amusement,  has 
rendered  these  courses  as  agreeable  to  the 
lecturers  as  the  earnest  attention  and  well* 
expressed  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
ence prove  them  to4>e  satisfactory  to  the  ar- 
tisans. 

During  the  three  years  which  followed,  it 
was  painfully  evident  to  his  friends  that  a 
fatal  though  slow  disorder  was  preying  on 
his  once  vigorous  fraqae.  From  walking 
twenty  miles  a  day,  he  was  reduced,  at  first, 
to  short  excursions,  then  to  rides  on  a  pony, 
and,  at  last,  to  visiting  those  places  only  to 
which  he  could  gain  access  in  a  car  or  boat. 
His  healthy  tone  of  mind  and  keen  penetra- 
tion remained  unimpaired,  but  the  waste  of 
the  body  advanced  unceasingly. 

For  the  last  half-yenr  he  was  almost  una- 
ble to  move  from  his  seat,  yet  was  carried 
daily  to  his  office ;  and  touching  it  was  to 
see  that  man  only  fifty- nine  years  of  age, 
with  limbs  enfeebled  as  if  by  thirty  additional 
years,  still  ready  with  advice,  or  joke,  or  de- 
cision, on  a  scientific  question,  as  occasion 
might  require — 

The  power  of  Thought,  the  magic  of  the  Mind 

beaming  out,  clear  as  of  yore,  from  amid  the 
ruin  of  the  grosser  parts  which  but  encum- 
bered it. 

On  the  1 1  th  April  he  visited  his  cherished 
Museum,  on  business,  for  the  last  time,  and 
on  the  13th  expired  tranquilly,  seated  in  his 
easv  chair. 

I'hose  who  only  saw  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche 
rarely,  and  in  his  official  capacity,  would  be  ea- 
sily led  to  underrate  both  his  private  and  pub- 
lic worth.  His  ever  ready  jocund  laugh,  his 
facility  of  talking,  and  rapid  way  of  promis- 
ing and  proposing  many  thingn  off-hand, 
frequently  left  an  impression  of  insincerity 
and  unsoundness  which  only  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  him  or  his  works  would  can- 
cel. But  examine  his  maps  or  his  books, 
see  the  mass  of  labor,  the  volume  of  thought, 
often  ill -digested  it  is  true,  but  still  genuine, 
and,  if  over  cautious,  still  useful :  note  the 
variety  of  information  culled  from  so  many 
different  sources,  the  perseverance  for  col- 
lecting, and  the  memory  for  bringing  to  bear 
such  numerous  observations  on  the  required 
point ;  or,  better  still,  take  the  man  himself, 


on  a  long  day's  geological  walk,  full  of  fun 
from  morn  to  dewey  eve,  generous  to  a  fault, 
abounding  in  anecdote,  hating  only  cant  and 
job.  acute  in  observation,  and  kindly-hearted 
i^like  to  man  and  beast.  What  an  ovation  to 
visit  with  him  some  of  his  former  haunts  1 
where  every  one  had  retained  a  grateful  re- 
collection of  his  presence ;  and  squires,  boat- 
men, chamber-maids,  dogs,  and  car-drivers, 
all  came  forward  alike  eager  to  welcome  his 
arrival. 

In  a  public  point  of  view  his  loss  is  at 
present  irreparable.     The  studies  and  expe- 
riences of  many  well-employed  years  were 
aided  by  a  natural  shrewdness,  which,  even 
in  a  subject  new  to  him,  was  sune  to  seize 
upon  the  critical  points  and  lead  to  a  right 
way  of  handling  it.     It  would  be  a  grave 
error  to  imagine  that  his  value  and  fitness 
for  his  position  lay  in  his  being  simply  a  ge- 
ologist.    As  Director  of  the  Survey  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief  qualification ;  but  bis 
post  at  the  Museum  became  important  to 
many  of  the  public,  from  the  strong  common 
sense  and  varied  acquirements  which  it  will 
be  difficult  again  to  find  centred  in  a  single 
individual.     At  one  time  he  would  be  called 
upon  for  an  opinion  relating  to  the  drainage 
of  a  town,  at  another  with  respect  to  a  cast- 
ing in  metallic  alloys.     Or  the   Admiralty 
would  require  his  examination  of  some  box 
of  coals  brought  back  from  the  Antipodes, 
or  a  porcelain  manufacturer  consult  wiih  him 
on   the   materials  of   a  certain  ware.     On 
another  day  a  landed   proprietor  would  in- 
quire of  him  the  value  of  some  series  of  iron 
ores  from  a  newly-explored  locality,  or  an 
inventor  seek  his  recommendation  of  a  newly- 
contrived  piece  of  mining  machinery.     Some- 
times the  Government  would  request  his  ad- 
vice in  a  question  of  colliery  ventilation  or 
inspection  ;  at  others,  an  architect,  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  building  stone,  or  in  the  mode  of 
preserving  it  from   decay.     Collections   of 
minerals   from   distant  colonies   had  to  be 
looked  through  and  determined,  schemes  of 
many  kinds  to  be  weighed   and  sifted  ;  in 
fine,  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  and 
judgment  were  so  various,  that  it  was  only  a 
marvel  how  he  was  able  to  bestow  on  each 
of  his  questioners  a  sagacious  decision,  a  saw 
of  world  wisdom,  or,  at  least,  a  judicious  hint. 
De  la  Beche  would  have  become  a  re- 
markable man  even  had  the  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents led  him  into  paths  of  life  entirely 
distinct  from  those  which  he  followed.     On 
very  first-rate  natural  talent — 

rb  6e  0v^  KpaTitJTOv  dnav, 
From  Nature  ail  perfections  flow — Pind, 
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iras  engrafted  a  restless  energy  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  which  he  retained  to  his 
last  hour.  Keen,  too,  in  his  insight  into  char- 
acter, he  poj^eeseed  a  rare  power  of  detect- 
ing a  sham,  and  unmasking  the  selOsh  ends  of 
a  plausible  schemer.  When  he  erred  in  his 
estimate  it  was  from  a  kind  feeling  which  in- 
duced him  now  and  then  to  neglect 

<*  The  balancings  of  prudence,  cold  and  long," 

and  to  postpone  condemnation  till  after  op- 
portunity for  a  fair  trial  had  been  given.  The 
'*  right  man  in  the  right  place**  had  long  been 
a  maxim  with  him,  one  which  in  the  walks  of 
science,  requiring  the  labor  of  love,  it  would 
have  been  more  fatal  to  forget,  than  in  so 
many  of  the  branches  of  the  public  serrice 


which  need  but  the  cold  attention  of  daily 
rdtitine. 

Sir  Henry's  merita  were  not  overlooked  by 
foreign  powers ;  orders  and  distinctions  from 
abroad  were  interwoven  with  those  which  he 
had  won  at  home,  and  well  had  he  earned 
the.«e  honors.  Nature  Ww  generous  to  him 
at  his  birth,  but  he  had,  nevertheless,  to  toil 
through  rugged  and  thorny  scenes :  a  frivo- 
lous and  indulgent  mother  did  her  uiteost  to 
spoil  him,  domestic  uAiappiness  fatnred 
him  for  years,  and  the  fortune  which  be  had 
inherited  melted  away  to  nothing.  Still  he 
looked  forward  and  labored,  and,  vanquish- 
ing '*  regrets  and  bitterness  of  soul,"  was  a 
model  to  his  younger  friends  of  that  con- 
tentment which  could  only  flow  from  the 
contemplation  of  an  unselfish  aim— from  a 
consciousness  of  good. 
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Chapter  I. 

Thb  trophical  heat  of  noontide  was  over, 
but  the  air  was  still  sultry  and  oppressive. 
A  slight  breeze  had  indeed  sprung  up,  but 
too  languid  to  raise  the  heads  of  the  droop- 
ing flowers,  it  only  whispered  to  them,  per- 
chance in  praise  of  their  luxurious  grace,  and 
then  died  again  into  stillness. 

There  was  but  one  moving  figure  to  be 
seen,  and  it  ill-accorded  with  the  desolate 
character  of  the  landscape,  for  Lucille,  the 
Quadroon  girl,  was  very  beautiful,  and,  clad 
in  the  brilliant  hues  which  so  well  became 
her,  seemed  to  tread  the  lonely  path  by  the 
light  of  her  own  loveliness. 

It  was  indeed  a  dreary  scene,  for  she  was 
approaching  one  of  those  extinct  volcanoes 
with  which  the  island  of  Martinique  abounds, 
and  the  rugged  ground  was  seared  and  dark- 
ened by  the  hot  breath  which  had  passed 
over  it.  Here  and  there  the  masses  of  gray 
stone  were  clothed  with  the  exuberant  vege- 
tation of  that  glowing  climate,  but  for  the 
most  part  all  was  bare  and  black,  as  though 


some  ancient  curse  rested  upon  the  spot,  and 
chilled  the  generous  hand  of  nature. 

Lucille  seemed  little  to  heed  the  scene; 
her  large  eyes,  dark  as  night,  and  swimming 
in  liquid  lustre,  were  sadly  gazing  earthward, 
and  her  small  head  set  so  proudly  on  the 
column-like  throat,  was  bent  dejectedly.  Oc- 
casionally she  raised  it  to  reconnoitre,  and  at 
last  a  gleam  of  pleasure  and  recognition  shot 
across  her  face.  A  stranger  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  human  habitation  in  that 
wild  spot,  but  Lueille's  eyes  sought  out  a 
dark  hollow  in  the  rock,  and  already  distin- 
guished within  it  the  stooping  form  of  an 
aged  woman.  As  she  approached,  her  step 
quickened,  and  at  last,  seemingly  in  uncon- 
querable impatience,  she  darted  forward  into 
the  cavern. 

''  What,  Lucille !  and  hast  thou  come  at 
last  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  "  and  will  naught 
but  sorrow  ever  bring  thee  to  my  side  ?  Nay, 
deny  it  not,  there  are  tears  in  thy  heart, 
hanging  like  thunder  rain  in  the  heavens; 
and  see,  the  first  touch  of  my  hand  has 
brought  the  torrent  down  1" 
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It  was  true,  Lucille  had  flung  herself  to  the 
ground  in  an  agony  of  tears,  the  yiolenoe  of 
her  Bohs  shaking  down  her  hair  into  a  wil- 
derness of  darkness  round  her  polished  shoul- 
ders. Very  soon»  however,  like  the  storm- 
drops  to  which  the  old  crone  had  compared 
them,  the  lai^e  tears  ceased  to  flow,  and  she 
lookjad  up. 

"  Motjier,  yon  are  right,"  she  said  ; 
''  whether  by  the  power  of  that  dark  art 
which  all  ascribe  to  yoi^  or  whether  hf  the 
love  you  bear  me,  I  know  not ;  but  you  read 
clearly  as  ever  the  secret  of  my  heart,  and  I 
dare  not,  if  I  would,  deny  it.*' 

"  Gabriel  has  deserted  thee.*' 

*^  It  is  so,  mother,  but  oh  I  tell  me,  tell  me 
at  least  that  his  heart  is  still  my  own — that 
he  has  striven  to  free  it,  but  cannot." 

**  Lucille,  canst  thou  bear  it  ?  I  can  tell 
thee  somewhat." 

*'  Oh  !  mother,  there  is  nothing  I  could  not 
bear  if  only  he  loves  me  still — di^  I  not  tell 
you  long  since,  when  6rst  I  bent  over  him  in 
that  wild  fever,  that  I  could  die  content, 
nay,  that  I  could  live,  and  see  his  face  no 
more,  if  but  once  I  heard  him  say  that  be 
loved  me  ?" 

'*  And  thou  h&dst  that  wish." 

"  Yes  I  dear  mother,  you  foretold  that  I 
should  live  to  hear  those  precious  words,  and 
I  did." 

'*No  great  wisdom  was  needed  for  that 
prophecy,  child,'*  rejoined  the  other,  with  a 
fondness  of  tone  that  came  strangely  from 
her  thin  withered  lips.  '^Even  now,  I  marvel 
as  I  see  thee,  that  b«  could  ever  gaze  enough 
on  those  eyes  of  thine." 

'*  Hush !  mother,  hush  !"  said  Lucille,  im- 
patiently snatching  away  a  silken  lock  which 
the  old  woman  was  smoothing  over  her 
fingers;  "you  said  you  had  somewhat  to 
tell  me,  conceal  it  not,  if  it  concern  him  or 
his." 

"Thine  own  fears  have  sufiSciently  fore- 
warned thee,"  my  child.  The  girl  hid  her 
face  in  her  loosened  hair.  "  He  will  marry  !" 
she  whispered  at  last,  as  if  afraid  to  give 
voice  to  the  words.  '*  But,  mother,  may  he 
not  love  me  still  ?  Oh  I  the  white  woman's 
eyes  may  be  blue  as  our  summer  heavens, 
but  will  she  love  him  as  I  have  done  ?  will 
her  pale  cheek  burn  as  mine,  at  the  aonnd  of 
his  footstep  ? — will  she  toil  for  him  through 
the  heat  of  noon,  and  watch  through  the 
silence  of  the  night  ?"  Lucille  raised  not  her 
head,  and  her  companion,  in  compassion  as  it 
seemed,  broke  the  pause. 

''  My  child,  he  may  love  thee  yet." 

"  Oh  1  thanks,  mother,  thanks,  your  words 


are  ever  true — now  will  I  cast  off  the  selfish- 
ness of  this  sorrow,  and,  if  only  he  will  some*, 
times  say  that  he  loves  me  still,  be  happy  as 
of  old." 

She  sprang  lightly  to  her  feet  and  began 
to  wind  her  scattered  hair  around  her  beauti- 
ful head. 

^'  Lucille,  what  of  thy  child  ?  he  is  wont  so 
to  611  thy  talk,  and  to-day  thou  hast  told  me 
nothing  of  him." 

There  was,  alas  I  no  shadow  of  shame  on 
the  young  girl's  cheek  as  she  answered : — 
"  He  is  well,  mother,  and  fairer  than  ever ; 
you  say  that  my  skin  bears  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  swarihy  hue  of  our  people,  but  his — oh  1 
it  is  purer  than  moonlight,  our  darkness  has 
all  fled  into  his  eyes !  1  would  that  they  had 
been  blue,  but  he  has  at  least  his  fniber's 
rosy  mouth,  and  clustering  golden  hair.  Did 
I  tell  you,  mother,  that  when  last  Gabriel 
saw  him,  he  wept?" 

"Thou  didst  not,  child.  I  am  glad  for 
thy  sake  that  the  babe  is  so  fair,  perchance 
even  yet  be  may  save  thee,  or  even  if  Gabriel 
wed  this  Madelaine  de  Beaucour,  who  is 
doomed  by  some  fate  or  other  to  cross  thy 
path  in  life,  even  her  heart  may  be  touched 
by  the  beauty  of  this  child,  and  knowing  the 
wrongs  of  our  race,  she  may  stoop  to  save 
him  from  poverty  and  labor,  and  set  him 
amongst  his  father's  people.  Thou  wouldst 
be  a  happy  mother  then,  Lucille  I" 

"  I  know  not  that  I  could  take  aught  from 
her  band,"  answered  the  girl,  proudly,  look- 
ing unconsciously  so  majestic  in  the  queenli- 
ness  of  her  beauty,  that  her  companion  won- 
dered for  the  hundredth  time  how  Gabriel 
Delacroix,  even  with  bis  pride  of  descent  and 
worldly  ambition,  could  resist  its  influence. 

A  moment's  thought,  however,  and  she 
sighed  deeply.  What  availed  the  charm  of 
that  mien,  or  the  warmth  of  that  heart  ?  Did 
a  European  ever  wed  with  one  of  her  de- 
spised race  ?  and  was  not  Madelaine  de  Beau- 
cour, whose  name  rumor  had  united  with  that 
of  Gabriel,  a  daughter  of  the  wealthiest  fami- 
ly of  all  their  wealthy  oppressors  ? 

Lucille  at  that  moment  was  saddened  by 
no  such  sorrowful  reflections,  her  elastic  na- 
ture had  already  thrown  off  for  the  time  the 
burden  of  her  grief.  Of  her  poverty  she 
thought  little ;  a  flower-maker  by  trade,  she 
could  always  earn  a  sufficiency  by  the  exer- 
cise of  her  graceful  art,  either  amongst  the 
luxurious  ladies  of  the  island,  or  by  exporting 
her  handiwork  to  Paris.  To  her  position, 
sanctioned,  alas !  by  custom  amongst  our  race, 
there  attached  little  idta  of  disgrace,  and 
could  she  have  hoped  to  retam  something  of 
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ber  IoTer*&  sIh&iioQ,.  and  to  bring  up  ber 
^hild  in  greater  ease  and  refinement  tban  sbe 
kad  known  herself,  sbe  might  yet  have  been 
bappy.  "  Mother/'  she  said»  after  a  pause, 
^^  it  would  relieve  m^  heart  too  look  upon  the 
beauty  of  this  white  woman,  Madelaine  ;  I 
know  her  father's  ch&teaa  well,  I  will  take 
the  boy  io  my  arms,  and  if  she  is  alone,  I  will 
even  apeak  to  her,  and  bear  the  voice  that  has 
charmed  my  Gabriel.  She  cannot  see  the 
child  unmoved,  for  he  is  fairer  than  the 
fairest  babe  ever  cradled  beneath  their  rich 
roofs." 

*'  Do  as  thou  wilt,  mv  Lncille,"  replied  the 
old  crone,  fondly,  "  and,"  she  added,  with  a 
bitterness  that  seemed  far  better  to  accord 
with  her  harsh  features,  **  woe  unto  her  and 
hers,  if  she  show  thee  aught  of  the  over- 
weening pride  of  her  people. 


Chapter  II. 

J^  was  a  bright  burning  day,  with  scarcely 
a  breath  of  air  stirring  even  through  the  cool 
jalousies  of  the  Ch&teau  Beaucour. 

The  fair  Madelaine  lay  languidly  on  a  sofa, 
the  delicacy  of  her  transparent  skin  enhanced 
by  the  soft  white  drapery  and  rich  lace  in 
which  she  was  robed.  The  room  was  par- 
tially darkened,  and  on  one  side  of  her  knelt 
a  servant,  who  gently  agitated  the  air  with  a 
large  fan  of  beautiful  eastern  workmanship, 
while  on  the  other,  a  young  girl,  who  served 
as  companion  to  the  heiress,  was  reading  to 
her  the  last  French  novel. 

Within  the  shrubbery,  and  not  many  paces 
from  the  house,  poor  Lucille  had  lain,  crouch- 
ing in  the  stifling  heat,  for  many  hours; 
anxiety  to  accomplish  her  object,  and  the  fear 
of  detection,  having  induced  her  to  take  up 
her  station  much  earlier  than  was  necessary. 

The  excessive  heat,  and  the  want  of 
nourishment,  had  made  her  very  faint,  though 
her  child,  whom  she  had  fed  and  rocked  to 
sleep  in  her  arms,  lay  still  and  peaceful  as  a 
waxen  image  of  infancy. 

She  had  dressed  herself  with  unusual  care, 
and  bore,  in  a  light  basket  on  her  arm,  some 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  her  skill-— deli- 
cate, night-blossoming  buds,  and  gorgeous 
tropical  flowers,  imitated  with  wonderful  ac- 
curacy and  grace. 

At  length  her  child  awoke,  and  she  began 
to  fear  from  his  restlessness  that  she  should 
be  obliged,  for  that  day  at  least,  to  give  up 
her  plan,  when  from  the  lofty  door  of  the 
ch&teau,  Madelaine  de  Beaucour,  attended 
by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  entered  the 
grounds.    Lucille's    eyes  dilated,  and  her 


bosom  heaved,  but  n#  I  it  was  not  be,  ahe 
saw  that  at  a  glance,  and  ber  gaze  was  Sffiun 
rivetted  on  the  lady.  Sometbmg  like  diajijn 
flashed  across  her  beautiful  face  as  sbe  lookfi^, 
and  then  faded  into  an  expression  of  relief  and 
congratulation  ;  truth  to  tell,  the  lady,  with 
all  the  adjuncts  of  wealth  and  luxury  around 
her,  could  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison 
with  the  dark-eyed  Quadroon,and  Lucille  felt 
this  instinctively. 

Awhile  she  paused,  irresolute,  then  carese- 
ing  her  child,  slowly  advanced,  with  her 
stately  tread,  to  where  Madelaine  had  seated 
herself ;  but  her  tongue  failed  her,  and  sbe 
could  only  silently  display  her  gracefully- 
fashioned  flowers. 

The  lady  looked  on  coldly,  and  made  no 
answer  to  her  companion's  warm  commeBts 
on  the  rare  beauty  of  the  mother  and  ohild. 
Her  gaze  was  directed  to  the  proffered  flower- 
basket,  and  after  turning  over  its  contents 
with  a  careless  hand,  she  glanced  at  the 
Quadroon. 

"Tour  own  work,  I  suppose?  Ah  I  I 
would  have  purchased  some,  for  they  are 
really  very  well  done,  but  you  have  nothing 
all  white,  I  see*  and  these  gaudy  colors 
hardly  suit  my  complexion — 

*^  Strange,  is  it  not  ?"  she  continued,  turn- 
ing languidly  to  her  companion,  "that  the 
absence  of  refinement  in  these  people  should 
be  so  perceptible  even  in  their  dress— they 
all  prefer  those  glaring  colors." 

**  Nay,"  he  answered,  quickly,  but  with  aa 
little  care  to  subdue  his  tones  as  she  had  dis- 
played, ''  if  they  have  all  the  gorgeous  beauty 
of  this  splendid  creature,  they  should  wear 
no  other  hues." 

Lucille  stood  motionless,  only  her  curling 
lip  betraying  that  she  was  conscious  of  their 
words — **  Would  the  white  magnolia,  or  the 
silver  lotus,  please  the  Lady  Madelaine  ?"  she 
asked  in  her  soft  rich  voice. 

"  Yes ;  either  would  do,"  replied  the  lady. 
"  You  may  make  me  a  wreath  of  the  white 
magnolia,  I  think,  and  bring  it  here  by  next 
week — not  later,"  she  added,  with  a  half- 
sroile,  and  waving  her  hand  in  token  of  dis- 
missal. But  the  young  girl  by  her  side  had 
started  up—*'  Oh  !  Madelaine,  the  child,  have 
you  noticed  it?  I  never  saw  anything  half 
so  lovely  I  what  magnificent  eyes  1  may  I 
not  hold  him  a  moment,"  she  continued,  with 
a  pretty  beseeching  look  at  Lucille,  and  al- 
ready taking  one  tiny  hand  in  hers. 

The  mother's  face  softened,  though  she 
held  the  boy  yet  closer  to  her  bosom. 

'*  Therese,  Thdrese,  of  what  are  you  dream- 
ing?"  exclaimed  Madelaine,  angrily,  ridng 
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from  Ber  seat.  "  I  forbid  you  to  touch  the 
child ;  every  other  girl,  of  common  modesty, 
shrioks  from  these  low-born  creatures,  and 
the  offspring  of  their  depravity ;"  and  she 
swept  haughtily  into  the  chateau  with  her 
companions,  the  abashed  girl  giving  a  depre- 
cating glance  at  Lucille. 
^  The  Quadroon  followed  Madelaine*s  re- 
treating steps  with  a  book  of  fiery  disdain, 
and  long  after  the  party  had  disappeared, 
still  she  stood,  transfixed  to  the  spot,  every 
muscle  quivering  with  suppressed  anger. 

Her  boy's  soft  fingers  wandering  in  won- 
der over  her  averted  face,  recalled  her 
thoughts,  and  she  turned  away  with  a  step 
of  yet  statelier  pride  than  the  lady. 

Through  that  night  and  the  next,  and 
again  the  next,  two  women  sat  together  in 
the  eavem  of  the  gray  rock.  Of  naught  pure 
and  holy  was  their  talk,  for  as  the  hours  sped 
by,  the  beautiful  face  of  the  younger  woman 
was  transformed  to  something  like  the  bitter- 
ness and  cruel  rage  of  the  elder.  Her  occu- 
pation accorded  little  with  the  expression  of 
her  features,  for  she  was  skilfully  fashioning, 
into  all  but  living  beauty,  the  snowy  flowers 
and  swelling  buds  of  the  white  magnolia. 

*^  Are  you  sure  that  it  cannot  fail,  mother  ?" 
she  whispered,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  As  sure  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow." 

*'  But,  you  have  not  tried  it,"  she  added, 
hurriedly,  with  a  creeping  shudder. 

For  all  answer  the  old  crone  tottered  across 
the  room,  and  uplifting  the  folds  of  a  bright- 
hued  shawl  which  lay  heaped  upon  the  floor, 
displayed  the  motionless  form  of  a  small 
mountain  goat.  It  seemed  to  have  lain  down 
and  died  there  without  a  struggle,  so  peace- 
ful was  its  attitude.  The  girl  shuddered 
violently  as  her  companion  dragged  the  body 
across  the  cave,  and  precipitated  it  over  the 
hill  Me. 
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'<  No  son  shall  she  live  to  bear  him,"  mnV  . 
tered  the  old  woman,  fiercely,  as  she  took 
the  wreath  from  the  girl's  hand ;  then  draw-  ''■ 
ing  a  phial  from  her  bosom,  she  poured  into 
each  open  cup  and   half-closed  bud,  a  few 
drops  of  clear  white  liquid. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  rare  festivity 
at  the  Chateau  Beaucour.  A  grand  fdte,  at 
which  the  heiress,  in  her  bridal  artay,  was  to 
apj)ear  for  the  last  time  as  Madelaine  de 
Beaucour,  had  been  planned ;  for  the  next 
morning  was  to  see  her  the  bride  of  Gabriel 
Delacroix.  As  she  sat  in  her  chamber,  rob- 
ing for  the  ball,  she  was  told  that  a  Quadroon 
girl  waited  without,  asking  to  see  her. 

'^  Ah !  my  white  magnolia  wreath,"  she 
said  gayly,  "  'twill  be  more  becoming  than 
this  tiara  of  pearls;  bring  the  girl  here, 
Th6rese,  quickly."  With  her  own  hands, 
Lucille  placed  the  clustering  flowers  amid  the 
lady's  hair,  and  then  retired  with  a  deep 
reverence.  Through  the  open  windows  she 
watched  the  bride  elect,  threading  with  hih 
the  graceful  mazes  of  the  dance,  her  che6k 
flushed,  her  blue  eyes  sparkling. 

Siill  she  watched  on,  and  prayed  with 
clenched  hands,  until  she  marked  the  lady's 
cheek  blanch,  and  her  hand  seek  her  brow 
with  a  troubled  gesture.  Then  she  laughed 
wildly,  and  sped  away  from  the  perfumed  air 
and  the  brilliant  liffht  of  that  festive  scene. 
Even  as  she  fled,  the  bride  had  fallen  to  the 
earth,  and  was  borne  to  her  room,  silent  and 
motionless.  Only  when  they  uncovered  her 
pale  bosom,  and  loosened  her  shining  hair, 
her  band,  in  obedience  to  some  strange  spell, 
sought  the  flowers  on  her  brow,  and  none 
could  remove  them. 

■  The  next  sun  rose  upon  her,  a  bride  indeed, 
in  her  bridal  array,  fair  and  flower-crowned, 
but  cold,  voiceless,  and  still  forever. 
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The  Progress  of  Life. — Men  rejoice 
when  the  sun  is  risen ;  they  rejoice,  also, 
when  it  goes  down,  while  they  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  decay  of  their  own  lives.  Men 
rejoice  on  seeing  the  face  of  a  new  season  as 
at  the  arrival  of  one  greatly  desired.  Never- 
theless, the  revolution  of  seasons  is  the  decay 
of  human  life.  Fragments  of  drift-wood, 
meeting  in  the  wide  ocean  continue  together 
a  little  space;  thus  parents,  wives,  children, 
relatives,  friends,  and  riches  remain  with  us 
for  a  short  time,  then  separate — and  the 
separation  is  inevitable.  No  mortal  can 
escape  the  common  lot ;  he  who  mourns  for 
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his  departed  relatives  has  no  power  to  cause 
them  to  return.  One  standing  on  the  road 
would  readily  say  to  a  number  of  persons 
passing  by,  1  will  follow  you.  Why,  then, 
should  a  person  grieve,  when  journeying 
the  same  road  which  has  been  assuredly 
trodden  by  all  his  forefathers  ?  Life  resem- 
bles a  cataract  rushing  down  with  irresistible 
impetuosity.  Knowing  that  the  end  of  life 
is  death,  every  right-minded  man  ought  to 
pursue  that  which  is  connected  with  happi- 
ness and  ultimate  bibs. — JDuhlin  University 
Magazine, 
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STAG-HUNTING  IN  FRANCE. 
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According  to  English  ideas  the  French 
sportsman  is  a  very  inferior  and  inefficient 
personage.  A  dress  of  a  very  outrS  descrip- 
tion is  in  the  first  place  essential  to  his  suc- 
cess :  gaiters  buckled  with  straps  of  enor- 
mous width,  a  jockey  cap  with  a  very  large 
and  peculiar  peak,  coat  and  waistcoat  suppos- 
ed to  be  in  harmony  with  rural  scenery,  and  a 
prodigious  gibecilre,  appear  indeed  to  be  in- 
dispensable. Secondly,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Paritiian  sportsman,  who  is  reduced  to 
limit  bis  exploits  to  the  well-beaten  fields  of 
St.  Denis,  or  the  quarries  of  Sceaux,  is  quite 
satisfied  if  the  before-described  capacious 
pouch  receives,  as  the  reward  of  bis  exer- 
tions, one  or  two  larks,  a  redbreast,,  or  even 
a  titmouse.  He  is  not  particular.  The 
sportsman  en  province  shoots  hares,  partridg- 
es, quails,  rails,  and  some  have  even  attained 
the  credit  of  shooting  woodcock  and  snipe. 
But  on  such  occasions  the  Frenchman  always 
shoots  in  company,  and  invariably  quarrels  as 
to  the  right  to  the  solitary  bird  which  gene- 
rally falls  by  the  almost  simultaneous  dis- 
charge of  four  barrels  into  a  covey. 

This  peculiarity  does  not  belong  to  the 
commonalty.  It  extends  even  to  royalty. 
Charles  X.  used  to  shoot  with  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  and  the  most  lively  discussions  arose 
as  to  whom  the  game  belonged.  The  duke 
would  claim  a  bird  which  had  been  picked 
up  by  his  father,  and  the  latter  would  shout 
out,  **  Berry,  you  are  taking  a  pheasant 
which  belongs  to  me."  One  day  the  duke 
told  an  attendant  to  go  and  claim  a  buck  he 
had  shot,  which  had  fallen  at  the  king's  feet. 
"  Make  haste,"  he  said ;  "  my  father  will 
take  it.  He  is  not  very  particular — when 
out  shooting."  At  the  same  time  the  king, 
who  had  killed  a  pheasant  which  the  duke's 
attendants  had  picked  up,  would  send  one  of 
his  keepers  for  it,  saying,  <*Run  as  fast  as 
you  can.     My  son  is  a  great  thief !" 

But  if  the  Frenchman,  generally  speaking, 
makes  but  an  indifferent  sportsman,  and  a 
still  less  successful  fox-hunter,  the  more  noble 
pursuit  of  the  stag  has  been  followed  out 


with  an  ardor,  and  has  attained  a  perfec- 
tion, that  is  now  historical  and  almost  un- 
rivalled. 

It  is  related  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  being  at  a  stag-hunt  with  Charles  X.,  he 
exclaimed,  at  a  moment  when  the  horsemen 
were  following  the  game  across  the  plain  of 
Plessis  :  *'  Ah  !  this  is  something  like  home. 
I  can  fancy  myself  near  A  viesbury." 

*'  You  surprise  me,  duke,"  remarked  the 
ki^g,  evidently  annoyed.  *'  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  my  self-love  had  flattered  itself 
with  the  idea  that  you  were  present  at  a 
spectacle  such  as  England  could  never  pre- 
sent dans  tout  son  ensemble,** 

*'  Will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  say,  that 
that  would  be  a  very  just  pride  on  your 
part,  if  the  fact  had  beea  perfectly  estab- 
lished." 

'*  Oh,  on  that  point,  my  dear  duke,  you 
must  lower  your  colors,  however  repugnant 
it  may  be  to  your  feelings.  England,  so  re- 
nowned for  its  horses,  its  dogs,  and  the 
splendor  of  its  Equipages,  knows  nothing 
about  hunting.  I  do  not  mean  the  kind  of 
hunting  that  consiv<ts  in  pursiuing  an  animal 
over  mountains,  and  across  valleys,  riding  at 
a  furious  pace  across  fields  and  rivers,  over 
walls  and  hedges,  and  running  down  a  stag 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  place  where 
it  was  turned  out — that  kind  of  hunting  you 
carry  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
You  are  undoubtedly  unrivalled  riders,  but 
that  is  not  what  constitutes  the  science  of 
venery." 

"  Perhaps  the  patriotism  of  your  majesty 
leads  you,  by  this  contempt  for  bold  and  ef- 
fective riding,  to  indemnify  yourself  for  the 
inferiority  of  French  horses  and  riders." 

'^It  is  more  probable,  duke,  that  your  na- 
tionality prevents  you  from  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  the  French  in  this  as  in  other 
things.  You  must  learn  that  the  true  art  of 
the  chase  does  not  precisely  consist  in  kill- 
ing, or  rivalling  in  swiftness  with  a  stag,  for 
then  it  would  suffice  to  wait  for  the  animal 
with  a  gun  behind  a  bush,  or  to  launch  a 
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pack  of  hounds  at  its  beels.  But  the  art  lies 
in  following  up  one  particular  stag  in  a  forest 
full  of  wild  animals,  in  determining  the  true 
srent  or  the  identity  of  the  animal  amidst 
the  most  puzzling  changes  and  breaks,  and 
in  correcting  all  mistakes  that  may  arise. 
This  can  only  be  learnt  by  theory  combined 
with  practice." 

The  king,  seeing  that  a  smile  was  gather- 
ing upon  the  duke's  lips,  hastened  to  add, 
"  Duke,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  You  may  have 
a  Master  of  the  Buck  Hounds,  but  you  have 
no  King's  Grand  Huntsman  in  England. 
Where  is  your  Yauville?"  So  saying,  be 
put  hii  horse  in  motion,  and  broke  off  the 
conversation. 

The  point  here  insisted  upon  byCharles  X. 
(namely,  the  determining  the  identity  of  the 
stag)  has  become  historical  in  the  annals  of 
French  hunting,  and  has  led,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  very  remarkable  results.  The  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  from  a  curious  little  work 
entitled  "  Les  Chasses  Princieres  en  France 
de  1589  k  1811." 

One  day  the  Prince  of  Cond6  resolved  to 
hunt  a  veteran  stag  that  had  attracted  atten- 
tion in  the  forest  of  Chantilly.  All  the  pre- 
parations were  made  which  are  usual  in  such 
a  case.  The  wood  was  explored  early  in  the 
morning,  the  position  of  tbe  latest  fumets  de- 
termined, and  relays  of  horses  and  dogs  were 
placed  in  such  positions  as  were  usual  when 
the  hunters  had  to  do  with  an  ordinary  stag 
of  the  district,  which  if  it  took  to  the  open 
country  would  be  sure  to  return  sooner  or 
later  to  its  usual  cover;  But  in  this  instance 
matters  took  a  different  turn.  The  stag 
vigorously  pushed,  took  to  the  open  country, 
but  continued  its  flight  to  such  a  distance, 
that  dogs  and  horses  were  alike  left  behind, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  left  but  to  sound 
the  non  prise,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
chief  person  concerned,  who,  in  his  quality  of 
Prince  of  Conde  and  of  huntsman,  did  not 
like  to  be  defeated.  He  returned  to  the 
palace  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood,  unable  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  ex- 
traordinary flight  of  the  stag,  nor  did  any 
one  see  it  re-enter  the  woods  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

Two  months  afterwards,  however,  some 
under-keepers  who  were  exploring  the  forest 
of  Chantilly  suddenly  fell  in  with  the  identi- 
cal stag.  Such  are  the  habits  of  the  deer, 
that  having  taken  a  liking  to  a  place  it  is 
sure  to  come  back  to  it. 

"  Monseigneur,"  they  hastened  to  report, 
**  the  stag  has  returned." 

*^We  must  hunt  him,"  said  the   prince; 


"  and  this  time  let  such  precautions  be  taken 
as  shall  ensure  success." 

The  necessary  orders  were  given,  the  best 
dogs  of  the  various  kennels  of  Chantilly  were 
to  be  placed  at  the  different  relays,  the 
prince  was  to  ride  his  best  horse,  the  most 
experienced*  piqueurs  were  to  explore  the 
wood.  '*  By  Saint  Hubert  I  my  fine  stag, 
you  shall  not  get  away  this  time,"  exclaimed 
the  prince. 

The  next  morning  the  huntsmen's  horns 
resounded  through  the  forest  of  Chantilly, 
the  hounds  gave  tongue,  the  horses  were  off 
at  full  speed  ;  the  stag  had  been  found,  and 
for  three  long  hours  did  it  hold  its  pursuers 
at  bay  in  the  forest,  till  at  length,  pushed  too 
closely,  it  broke  ground,  took  to  the  open 
country,  and  soon  left  horsemen,  dogs,  and 
prickers  far  behind,  and  most  humiliatingly 
at  fault. 

The  prince,  whose  vanity  had  become  con- 
cerned in  two  successive  defeats,  placarded 
all  the  churches  for  a  circuit  of  twenty-five 
leagues,  with  the  promise  of  rewards  for 
whoever  would  bring  news  of  his  stag,  for 
after  hunting  it  twice  he  called  it  his  own. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  several  peas- 
ants appeared  at  the  chliteau. 

*•  Monseigneur,"  said  one,  "  I  come  from 
Vic.  My  village  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Aisne.  Yester- afternoon,  about  three  o'clock, 
I  was  returning  from  Courneux,  which  is  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  when  I  saw  a  stag 
take  to  the  river,  not  three  hundred  yards 
from  me,  and  swim  across." 

*•*  Give  that  man  two  louis,"  said  the 
prince. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  another,  "  I  come 
from  a  still  greater  distance.  I  inhabit  a 
cottage  on  the  road  to  Rocroy.  Two  hun- 
dred paces  from  my  house  there  is  an  or- 
chard. The  other  night,  not  being  able  to 
deep,  and  it  being  bright  moonlight,  I  went 
to  the  door,  and  there,  to  my  astonishment, 
I  discerned  quite  distinctly  a  great  stag  de- 
vouring my  apples.  I  ran  for  a  stick,  but 
by  the  time  I  got  back  the  plunderer  had 
made  off,  and  1  had  no  chance  of  following 
him.  Ah !  if  that  was  not  mooseigneur's 
stag,  I  should  sav  it  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Ardennes  that  had  pushed  its  reconnoissances 
rather  far." 

"Six  louis-^eight  louis  to  that  man,  on 
account  of  the  apples  he  has  lostl"  ex- 
claimed the  prince,  who  was  delighted.  "  The 
Ardennes  1  the  Ardennes  1  that  is  it  —  the 
very  thing  1" 

At  this  remark  every  one  remembered  that 
the  preceding  year,  among  the  deer  with 
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which  the  forest  of  Chantilly  had  heen  re- 
plenished, theie  was  one  which  came  origin- 
ally from  the  Ardennes.  That  was  the  stag. 
No  doubt  about  it. 

**  Twice  I  have  been  defeated,"  said  the 
prince ;  "  twice — that  is  once  too  much.  I 
will  have  my  revenge  if  I  live,  and  my  fine 
stag  only  comes  back.*' 

The  stag  did  not  fail  to  do  so.  There  were 
so  many  charms  in  those  magnificent  woods, 
the  green  sward  was  so  soft  and  so  lux- 
uriant, the  waters  of  the  pools  so  tempting, 
the  reeds  and  rushes  that  fringed  them  so 
thick ! 

One  day  at  breakfast-time,  a  keeper  came 
in,  out  of  breath  and  pale  with  emotion,  to 
announce  that  he  had  seen  the  stag. 

The  prince  immediately  called  a  council, 
and  the  plan  of  campaign  to  be  adopted  un- 
der the  circumstances  was  duly  arranged  for 
next  day,  when  it  was  resolved  to  bunt  the 
stag.  Relays  of  dogs  and  horses  were  or- 
dered to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  six 
leagues  from  each  other,  the  whole  way  from 
Chantilly  to  the  Ardennes,  and  the  prince  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  follow  up  the 
pursuit,  even  if  he  were  to  remain  on  horse- 
back for  a  day  and  a  night. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  some  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart  that  he  entered  upon 
80  formidable  a  chase;  and  his  emotions  in- 
creased at  the  moment  when  the  stag  made 
for  the  open  country,  but  the  precautions 
taken  were  such  as  to  ensure  success.  The 
results  remained  doubtful  up  the  fifth  relay, 
but  at  that  point  the  strength  of  the  stag 
began  to  fail  him.  The  poor  beast  then  got 
panic-stricken,  swerved  from  a  straight  line, 
and  ultimately  fell  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
leagues,  or  about  one  hundred  and  five  Eng- 
lish miles  from  the  place  where  he  first  broke 
cover.  This  was  a  hunt  well  worthy  of  be- 
ing preserved  m  the  annals  of  French 
venery. 

Stag-hunting  has  had  its  amatory  episodes 
and  its  duelling  incidents,  and  the  same  pe- 
culiarity in  the  habits  of  the  stag,  already 
noticed,  has  been  turned,  as  is  indeed  the 
case  with  almost  everything  where  royal  per- 
sonages are  concerned  in  France,  to  political 
purposes.  Differences  of  opinion  had  caused 
a  temporary  misunderstanding  of  a  rather 
serious  nature  to  arise  between  Louis  XV. 
and  his  cousin  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  The 
latter  had  been  exiled  to  Chantilly,  where 
he  consoled  himself  with  the  resources  of  the 
field  and  the  company  of  the  philosophers, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  rupture  between  the  two 
relatione.    This  feeling  was,  however,  by  no 


means  participated  in  by  the  old  noblesse, 
who  saw  in  it  only  a  step  gained  by  the  fac- 
tious, and  who,  therefore,  exerted  themselves, 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  One  of  the  means  adopted  to 
this  effect  was  very  ingenious.  Of  all  the 
resources  of  Chantilly,  ft  is  almost  needless 
to  say  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  stood  fore- 
most. The  passion  of  the  Coud6s  for  field 
sports'  ceased  only  with  the  last  of  the  race, 
of  whom,  it  is  said,  many  met  with  an  early 
end  from  too  great  an  indulgence  in  the  ex- 
citem^t  of  the  chase.  If  the  King  of  France 
preserved  a  superiority  of  display  in  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  his  palaces, 
Chantilly  eclipsed  the  crown  in  all  that  re- 
ferred to  venery.  In  the  stables  of  that 
spot — so  dear  to  the  chronicler  of  field  sports 
— three  hundred  horses  ate  out  of  marble 
mangers,  and  dogs  of  every  possible  descrip- 
tion, and  of  the  best  breeds,  occupied  a 
whole  wing  of  the  ch&teau,  in  the  secoitl 
circular  court.  The  archives  of  Chantilly 
preserve  to  the  present  day  the  record  of  the 
sports  of  the  time.  It  appears  from  these 
curious  records  that  687,470  rabbits,  77,750 
hares,  87,000  pheasants,  and  about  11,000 
fallow  deer,  harts,  hinds,  does,  and  boars 
were  killed  in  the  space  of  thirty  years. 

Without  precisely  participating  in  the  ex- 
cessive passion  for  field  sports  that  charac- 
terized the  hero  of  Nordlingen,  the  founder  of 
Chantilly,  Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon,  still 
found  in  such  pursuits  the  most  agreeable 
relaxation  from  more  serious  studies.  The 
same  turn  of  mind  made  him  take  up  the 
pursuit  in  its  most  enlightened  aspects  ;  he 
mastered  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  the  art,  and  he  entertained  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  with  M.  d'Yauville,  the  most 
celebrated  sportsman  France  ever  boasted, 
not  even  excepting  Salnove  and  Du  Fouil- 
leux. 

The  frequent  journeys  of  D'Yauville  to 
Chantilly,  even  when  Cond6  was  in  disgrace, 
excited  no  surprise.  The  source  of  the  in- 
timacy that  existed  between  the  prince  and 
the  ffrandveneur  were  known  to  every  one. 
Not  less  devoted  to  the  person  of  the  king 
than  bound  by  sympathy  of  feeling  to  Cond6, 
M.  d*Yauville's  real  wish  was  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two.  It  was 
observed  that  latterly,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  visits  to  Chantilly,  he  held  long  confer- 
ences with  M.  de  Belleval,  captain,  and  Mar- 
tineauz  and  Gaspard,  lieutenants  of  the  hunt ; 
but  the  circumstance  was  soon  forgot  in  the 
vortex  of  amusements  in  which  all  parties 
were  involved  at  that  pleasant  place.    One 
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^act,  however,  could  not  remaia  without  at- 
trading  notice  :  it  was  the  disappearance  of 
all  the  large  stags  from  the  forest.  When 
the  prince  went  out  hunting,  there  only  re- 
mained three  or  four  that  the  prickers  could 
ofifer  for  selection.  The  prince  began  to  be 
annoyed  at  this  unexplained  phenomenon ; 
he  thought  that  they  were  attracted  away  to 
the  neighboring  royal  domain  of  Compi^gne, 
and  he  muttered  threats  of  persecution 
against  the  grand  master  of  the  Soissonnais. 

The  festival  of  Saint  Hubert — a  day  upon 
which  every  true  sportsman  must  hunt  or  re- 
nounce all  chances  of  success  for  the  ensuing 
year — was  close  by,  and  the  prince  resolved 
to  prepare  for  it  by  replenishing  his  forest. 
M.  d*  Yauville  kindly  volunteered  his  services, 
as  grand  huntsman  to  the  king,  to  accomplish 
this  object. 

In  a  short  time  the  new  hosts  arrived  at 
Chantilly,  and  amongst  them  was  a  splendid 
stag  of  great  beauty  and  exquisite  propor- 
tions, which  attracted  general  admiration. 
The  prince  made  inquiries  about  it,  but  the 
grand  huntsman  only  vouchsafed  evasive  an- 
swers. Autumn  in  the  meantime  was  com- 
ing on,  the  salons  of  Chantilly  were  getting 
deserted,  the  ladies  had  given  up  acting  cha- 
rades under  the  guidance  of  Beaumarchais, 
and,  not  caring  much  for  the  sports  of  the 
field,  had  taken  themselves  off  to  Paris,  when, 
the  evening  before  Saint  Hubert,  D'Yauville 
made  his  appearance  at  Chantilly.  He,  how- 
ever, remained  but  a  brief  time,  held  some 
mysterious  converse  with  M.  de  Belleval,  and 
took  his  departure  for  the  royal  domains, 
where  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint  of  all 
good  sportsmen  was  held  with  similar  solem- 
nities as  at  Chantilly. 

Louis  XV.  had  for  some  weeks  past  fallen 
into  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  prostra- 
tion. His  constitution  was  breaking  up,  and 
the  only  thing  that  seemed  still  to  arouse  him 
from  his  apathy  was  the  excitement  of  the 
chase. 

**  Sire,"  said  the  grand  huntsman,  "  I  come 
to  take  your  majesty's  orders  for  the  festival 
of  Saint  Hubert." 

"  Well,  1  will  follow  your  advice,  M.  d'Yau- 
ville.  The  forest  of  Senart  is  too  far  from 
Versailles :  let  us  f^t6  Saint  Hubert  at  Ram- 
bouillet.     You  can  arrange  the  details." 

''Sire,  the  studs  and  kennels  of  the  Duke 
of  Penthievre  will  be  there  at  your  disposal. 
You  know  that  they  are  fixtures  at  Ram- 
bouillet." 

'*  Not  for  a  festival  of  Saint  Hubert :  such 
a  solemnity  must  be  celebrated  according  to 
the  rules.    The  royal  stud  and  the  royal 


kennels  must  be  had  recourse  to.  Let  the 
Duke  of  Penthievre  join  us  with  his  hounds 
also." 

D'Yauville  went  away  delighted.  Every- 
thing happened  as  he  wished.  True  that  he 
had  not  experienced  much  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing the  king  to  hunt  at  Rambouillet,  for  the 
monarch  had  an  especial  predilection  for  the 
place.  He  liked  its  great  level  forests  and 
spacious  sheets  of  water — the  lakes  of  Saint 
Hubert,  of  Pourras,  and  of  Holland — which, 
following  one  another,  surpass  all  others, 
even  Chantilly,  in  picturesque  expanse,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  immense  quantity  of  game 
which  is  attracted  to  the  dense  cover  of  their 
shores.  Louis  XV.  liked  the  place  also  be- 
cause it  was  associated  in  his  memory  with 
his  latest  attachment.  He  had  proposed  to 
the  duke  to  exchange  another  property  with 
him,  but  M.  de  Penthievre  held  by  his  liered- 
iiary  domain.  The  king  respected  the  feeling* 
but  asked  permission  to  build  a  hunting-boz. 
Instead  of  a  lodge,  he  had  erected  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  Saint  Hubert  a  splendid 
mansion,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
lake,  and  around  it,  out-houses  for  his  follow- 
ers, his  horses,  carriages,  and  attendants  soon 
rose  up  in  endless  profusion.  Above  all  there 
was  a  cerisaie — an  orchard  of  cherry-trees — 
the  trees  of  which  had  been  grafted  by  the 
fair  hands  of  Dubarry ;  and  in  the  summer- 
time the  king,  simulating  an  agility  which 
was  no  longer  natural,  ascended  the  trees  to 
drop  the  fruit,  ripened  by  a  sun  of  June,  into 
the  coral  mouth  of  his  favorite. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  hunt  of  the  3d 
of  November  was  the  warren  of  Chagny» 
mid -distance  between  Ivelines  and  the  Briche 
de  Poigny.  The  king  did  not  arrive  till  a 
late  hour ;  the  Duke  of  Penthievre  and  his 
attendants  were  there  in  attendance,  and  the 
relays  had  been  duly  placed  at  the  surround- 
ing woods.  The  chase  opened  with  the  noisy 
flourishes  of  horns,  called  the  Saint  Hubert 
and  the  Rambouillet.  The  first  is  only  sounded 
on  the  solemn  day  of  the  f6t6  of  the  patron 
huntsman ;  it  is  the  indispensable  overture, 
as  it  is  also  the  necessary  finale  of  a  drama 
which  takes  place  only  once  in  the  year. 
These  were  followed  by  la  royale,  which  in- 
timated that  the  dogs  were  attacking  the 
stag.  The  animal  soon  took  to  the  open 
ground,  followed  by  prickers,  princes,  nobles, 
courtiers,  and  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  some  in 
the  blue  livery  of  the  king,  others  in  the 
green  livery  of  the  Duke  of  Penthievre. 

At  about  the  same  hour  the  chase  was 
opened  at  Chantilly.  For  some  unprecedent- 
ed reason,  M.  de  Belleval  himself  sought  out 
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the  stag  destined  for  the  honors  of  the  day. 
A  proceeding  so  contrary  to  the  usual  order 
of  things,  and  to  the  traditions  of  the  place, 
did  not  fail  to  increase  the  conjectures  which 
had  been  awakened  the  night  before  by  relays 
of  do^  having  been  expedited  in  the  direc- 
tion of  L'lle  Adam.  Peasants  who  bad  re- 
turned the  same  evening  from  Pontoise  had 
also  declared  that  they  had  seen  relays  going 
on  even  beyond  that  point. 

The  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon were  on  horseback  at  the  cross-roads  of 
the  Grand  Conn6table.  The  splendid  stag 
sent  by  M.  d'Yauville — the  king  of  the  forest 
— ^had  been  selected  for  the  day's  sport.  He 
was  soon  off,  and  great  was  the  delight  of 
the  princes  to  see  with  what  vigor  he  took 
to  the  open  country.  He  gave  promises  of 
holding  out  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
The  only  fear  was  that  the  relays  might  not 
Lave  been  properly  placed  for  so  bold  a  run- 
ner. To  the  prince's  expressions  of  anxiety 
on  that  score,  M.  de  Belleval  smilingly  re- 
plied, "  Your  highness  may  rest  assured  that 
all  has  been  foreseen." 

At  the  speed  at  which  the  stag  went,  they 
were  soon  past  Maffliers,  and  had  reached 
the  point  of  the  woods  of  L'lle  Adam.  There 
was  a  relay  ready  at  the  very  point.  The 
prince  was  astonished  and  delighted,  and  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  by  his  looks.  On  and 
on  they  went,  till  dusty  and  heated  they 
reached  the  warren  of  Bessencourt.  Here  a 
new  surprise  awaited  the  prince — a  relay  of 
horses,  ready -saddled  and  bridled,  and  a 
fresh  pack  of  hounds,  were  at  the  station. 

"  Better  and  better,  gentlemen !"  exclaimed 
the  prince ;  **  we  shall  have  it  all  explained 
by-and-by.  Now  let  us  go  on." 
"Yes,  monseigneur." 
Fields  and  woods  passed  by  as  if  in  a  pan- 
orama, hedges  and  ditches  fled  from  beneath 
the  feet,  rivulets  and  rivers  presented  no  ob- 
stacles to  their  ever  onward  progress.  At 
the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  the  prinee 
felt  a  moment's  anxiety  whether  the  stag 
would  not  take  to  the  left  by  the  plain  of 
Achdres  to  St.  Germain :  the  stag,  however, 
was  better  trained;  it  took  to  the  right 
towards  Rambouillet,  and  on  and  on  went 
princes,  nobles,  and  hunters  after  it :  it  was 
an  exciting  but  a  weary  chase,  and  they  had 
still  far  to  go. 

Evening  was  coming  on  apace,  the  sun  was 
lighting  up  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  a  golden 
hue,  the  weary  woodsmen  were  reclining  on 
their  axes,  the  rourket-carts  of  Rambouiilet 
were  j^turning  empty  from  Versailles  by  the 
great  road  which  traverses  the  forest.    The 


veteran  stag  hunted  by  the  king,  beat  out  of 
one  forest  after  another,  had  at  length  taken 
to  the  lake  of  St.  Hubert.  It  was  evident 
that  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  would  be 
enacted  there.  Attendants  had  been  de- 
spatched in  all  haste  to  inform  the  ladies,  the 
ch&teau  de  St.  Hubert  was  invaded,  the  win- 
dows looking  upon  the  lake  were  in  a  moment 
crowded  with  fair  spectators,  while  those  who 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  day  at  a 
distance  in  open  chanots  came  delightfully 
in  for  the  final  catastrophe.  The  king,  with 
his  numerous  suite  in  that  rich  blue  costume 
which  so  many  pictures  of  the  time  have 
rendered  familiar  to  the  eye,  occupied  a  little 
eminence  that  overlooked  the  lake. 

Scarcely  had  the  hard-pressed  quarry 
taken  to  the  water  as  to  a  last  place  of  refuge, 
and  boats  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  had 
started  in  the  pursuit,  than  suddenly  a  second 
stag  made  its  appearance  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lake.  It  was  also  at  ite  last  extremity. 
At  the  same  moment  the  sound  of  distant 
horns  came  across  the  waters,  then  the  noise 
of  dogs  and  human  voices,  and  lastly  a  group 
of  horsemen  appeared  bearins;  the  red  colors 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  No  doubt  some 
unforeseen  accident  had  brought  the  prince 
to  Rambouiilet ;  he  was  to  have  hunted  the 
day  of  St.  Hubert  in  the  forest  of  Dourdan, 
and  his  stag  must  have  led  him  astray.  M. 
d'Yauville,  however,  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  apparition :  it  was  not  the  one 
that  he  expected.  A  red  livery  did  not  enter 
into  his  calculations,  and  he  looked  anxiously 
at  his  watch. 

One  of  the  head-keepers,  fearing  that  the 
king's  amusements  might  be  interfered  with, 
offered  to  ride  off  and  request  the  duke's 
huntsmen  to  give  up  the  chase  and  with- 
draw. 

"  By* no  means,"  said  the  king;  "it  is  a 
very  pretty  sight." 

At  the  very  same  moment  a  third  stag 
made  its  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
coming  from  the  north,  followed  by  a  host  of 
dogs,  horses  and  riders.  Astonishment  now 
reached  its  acme.  Every  one  looked  at  his 
neighbor  as  if  inquiring  for  the  solution  of 
the  enigma.  The  colors  were  neither  red, 
blue,  nor  green ;  they  were  neither  those  of 
the  king,  nor  of  the  duke,  nor  of  M.  de  Pen- 
thiovre.  They  were  yellow — the  livery  of 
the  Prince  of  Cond6 ! 

The  gallant  stag,  followed  by  the  prince, 
had  swum  the  river  at  the  village  of  Villaine, 
crossed  the  wood  of  All  nets,  and  after  that 
the  Bois  de  la  Reine,  from  whence  it  had 
gained  the  high  heath  called  La  Haute  Bru- 
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J  ere,  ultimately  reaching  Rambouillet  by  the  | 
Essarts.  At  every  suitable  station,  on  his 
long  ride,  the  prince  had  found  relays  of  dogs 
and  horses.  The  chase  partook  of  a  marvel- 
lous character.  The  prince  felt  it  so,  and 
promised  to  place  no  limits  to  his  gratitude 
to  those  who  had  ensured  for  him  so  splendid 
a  hunt ;  but  when  he  found  himself  engaged 
in  ihe  forest  of  Rambouillet,  he  began  to  feel 
some  scruples  as  to  where  he  would  be  next 
carried. 

•'  My  lord,"  it  was  observed  to  him,  "  Ram- 
bouillet belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Penthi^vre ; 
and  does  your  highness  forget  that  it  is 
to-day  Saint  Hubert,  and  the  king  hunts  at 
Senart  ?" 

**  True,"  replied  the  prince ;  '*  but  let  us  go 
on."  ^'Allonsf"  was  a  pet  expression  of 
Cond6. 

When  the  livery  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6 
had  been  distinctly  made  out  on  the  other 
side,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  king  to 
see  what  his  countenance  would  express. 

<<  What  will  the  king  say  ?"  was  whispered 
around. 

But  the  king,  instead  of  showing  the  slight- 
est annoyance,  appeared  delighted.  When 
some  one  proposed  to  order  the  intruders 
back,  he  said : 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  only  too  happy  that  ev- 
erybody should  amuse  themselves.  Let  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  come." 

The  king's  words  were  quickly  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  at  length  reached  the 
prince  himself,  who  could  not  well  afford  to 
be  less  civil  than  his  majesty.  He  accord- 
ingly moved  towards  the  monarch  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  com- 
ing up  on  his  side. 

"  Welcome,  cousins,"  said  the  king,  in  a 
very  amicable  tone. 

All  heads  were  uncovered. 

"  Vive  le  Roi !"  was  the  general  exclama- 
tion. 

It  was  a  strange  scene :  at  the  moment 
the  three  royal  cousins  met  there  were  three 
stags  in  the  water,  three  packs  of  hounds  in 
pursuit;  and  three  different  liveries  in  the 
same  field.  Needless  to  say  that  D'Yauville 
had  made  the  science  of  venery  assist  in  the 
paciBcation  of  a  family  feud.  He  had  sup- 
plied the  veteran  stag  of  Rambouillet  to 
Cond6,  and  provided,  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  the  relays  which  were  to  bring  the 
prince  so  unconsciously  into  the  presence  of 
the  king.  True  that  the  intrigues  of  M.  de 
Mampeou,  the   Duke  of  Aiguillon,  and  of 


Madame  Dubarry  prevented  any  permanent 
good  results  flowing  from  the  reconciliation 
thus  brought  about ;  but  M.  d'Yauville  him- 
self became  not  the  less  premier  veneur  a  la 
cour  de  France,  and  no  one  was  ever  so  de- 
servinor  of  the  distinction. 

The  French  kings,  from  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, who  sent  dogs  from  the  imperial 
kennels  as  a  present  to  the  Shah  of  Persia 
to  hunt  lions,  have  all  participated  more  or 
less  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Philippe 
Auguste  was  the  first  to  enclose  a  park — the 
first  of  the  kind,  says  M.  Eugene  Chapos* 
when  they  were  common  in  the  time  of  Cy- 
rus. Saint  Louis  brought  with  him  from  the 
Holy  Land  a  race  of  dogs  of  Tartarian  origin 
— probaby  Turkman  greyhounds.  Louis  Xil. 
had  leopards  trained  to  draw  chariots.  Hen- 
ry IV.  was  led  to  select  his  field  of  battle  at 
Arques  from  the  strategic  movements  of  a 
stag.  Louis  XIII.  was  called  the  god  of 
falconry.  Louis  XIY.  carried  the  science 
and  the  display  of  venery  to  its  highest  per- 
fection. Napoleon  revived  the  chase  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  after  Wagram,  but  his  heart  was 
never  in  it.  His  mind  was  filled  with  the 
thoughts  of  hunting  princes  and  subduing 
kingdoms.  With  Charles  X.  kt  chaste  be- 
came limited  to  what  was  termed  les  petitt 
environs — the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Paris ;  and  it  finished  with  dragging  a  wooden 
rabbit  across  a  room  while  the  gouty  old 
monarch  fired  at  it  from  an  arm-chair.  Such 
was  the  end  of  what  are  justly  called  let 
grandes  chasses  historiques  embellies  de  toutei 
Us  poesies  de  la  vSnerie.  Under  Louis  Philippe, 
the  young  princes  of  Orleans  attempted  to 
resuscitate  a  pastime  associated  with  all  the 
past  glories  of  the  monarchy.  The  olden 
fame  of  Chantilly  was  revived,  and  its  forests 
once  more  echoed  back  the  hunter's  horn. 
English  horses  and  English  riders  joined  the 
hunt,  and  turf,  and  sport,  and  proom  became 
with  many  other  words  engrafted  to  the 
French  language.  Clubs  to  encourage  the 
sports  of  the  field  and  to  ameliorate  the  breed 
of  horses  were  founded — races  and  steeple- 
chases,after  the  English  fashion, were  endowed 
with  prizes,  to  be  run  for  mainly  by  English 
horses,  or  horses  of  English  descent,  rode  by 
English  jockeys,  and  they  still  exist.  The 
language  of  these  proselytes  of  the  turf — a 
jargon  of  French  and  English — ^is,  with  the 
practice  itself,  one  of  the  most  curious  modem 
innovations  in  the  life  of  the  jeuhesse  dork 
of  Imperial  France. 
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Bbussbls  has  many  points  of  interest  and 
attraction — historical,  polilical,  artistic.  It  is 
a  city  in  which  have  been  enacted,  in  ancient 
times  and  modem,  scenes  fraught  with  im- 
portance to  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Of  old 
it  was  a  renowned  seat  of  wealth,  commerce, 
and  mediaeval  splendor,  combined  with  indus- 
try. Within  the  present  century  it  formed 
the  head- quarters  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington pending  the  memorable  event,  the 
deliberate  intent  and  temporary  consequences 
of  which  have  been  so  strikingly  neutral- 
ized and  reversed. 

But  there  are  other  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  city,  which 
impart  to  it  a  still  higher  degree  of  interest 
in  the  mind  of  the  reflective  meditator  on  the 
intricate  variations  of  mundane  affairs.  It  has 
truly  been  observed  that  whilst  it  was  almost 
the  very  theatre  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
which  was  intended  to  efface  from  the  map 
of  Europe  all  important  traces  of  the  effects 
of  the  first  French  revolution,  it  was  destined, 
a  few  years  subsequently,  to  become,  in  its 
position  of  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
a  prominent  proof  of  the  futility  of  that  pro- 
ject. The  kingdom  of  Belgium  was,  in  effect, 
one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  second  French 
revolution,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  once 
the  consort  of  the  princess  whom  all  human 
probability  pointed  to  as  heiress  to  the  throne 
of  England,  became  husband  of  another  prin- 
cess, eldest  daughter  of  a  monarch  also  the 
chosen  of  a  French  revolution,  and  who,  until 
Beven  years  ago,  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  a  permanent  and  vigorous  dynasty.  How 
completely  the  latter  expectation  has  been 
falsified  by  actual  events,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
observe.  It  belongs  to  the  long  list  of  dis- 
appointed calculations  with  which  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  a  King  of  the  Belgians  is 
connected.  King  Leopold  was  called  to  the 
throne  out  of  the  English  retirement  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  exiled  family  of  th»  eminently 
unfortunate  monarch  whose  daughter  he  es- 
poused, and  whose  accession  to  the  crown  of 
France,  was  the  immediate  and  moving  cause 


of  Leopold's  advancement  to  the  position 
which — more  successful  than  his  father-in* 
law — he  has  since  continued  to  occupy. 

During  the  oppressive  and  afflicting  domi- 
nation of  the  Dutch,  Brussels  had  greatly  de- 
clined from  its  former  beauty  and  importance. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was 
as  much  the  effect  of  design  as  the  simple 
consequence  of  political  subjection.  The  same 
policy  which  had  formerly  dictated  the  de- 
struction of  the  harbor  of  Antwerp,  could 
cherish  jealousy  of  the  greatness  of  a  city 
which  the  perpetrators  of  that  policy  felt  to  be 
no  natural  vassal  of  Holland.  It  was  a  policy 
as  mistaken  as  it  was  selfish.  The  subordinate 
and  declining  condition  of  Brussels  was  to  the 
Belgians  a  constant  and  irritating  memoran- 
dum of  their  prostrate  condition.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  more  generous  course  might  have 
rendered  them  less  impatient  of  the  yoke. 
Possessed  of  all  the  natural  elements  and 
materials  of  industrial  prosperity,  Belgium, 
in  equal  union  and  conjunction  with  Holland, 
might  have  formed  a  great  and  happy  king- 
dom. The  fine  soil  of  the  former,  teeming 
with  fertility,  and  containing  within  its  bosom 
abundant  stores  of  coal  and  iron — the  "  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce*'  of  the  latter,  whose 
inhabitants  may  be  said  to  have  lived  upon 
the  wave— constituted  a  promising  combina- 
tion. Holland,  apart  from  Belgium,  is  little 
more  than  a  curious  network  of  bridges,dykes, 
and  banks,  artificially  snatched  from  the  sea 
by  wonderful  efforts  of  skill  and  industry.  Of 
the  two  divisions  which  composed  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  was  by  na- 
ture the  most  important  and  the  most  gifted. 
The  benefit  of  participation  in  these  gifts  was 
thrown  away  by  Holland,  with  a  recklessness 
as  great  as  that  which  led  to  the  separation  of 
Spain  from  all  the  possessions  which  formed 
the  source  of  her  grandeur  and  riches,  com- 
mencing with  the  Low  Countries  themselves. 
It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Dutch,  that,  having  worked  out  their  own 
freedom  by  a  noble  effort  of  persevering  cour- 
age, and  earned  for  themselves  the  name  of 
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champions  of  the  rights  of  man,  they  have 
almost  from  the  very  first,  in  their  dealings 
with  others, ingloriously  signalized  themselves 
by  conduct  the  reverse  of  that  which  they 
laid  down  as  their  political  code  during  their 
own  struggle  for  independence. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  under  the  sway 
of  a  sovereign  who  has  certainly  exhibited  no 
mean  capacity  for  governing,  Belgium  has 
been  advancing  in  prosperity  with  little  in* 
terruption,  and  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
continental  seats  of  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  agricultural  industry.    The  capital,  Brus- 
sels, which  b  also  one  of  the  European  cen- 
tres of  literature,  fashion,  and  science,  ^has 
been  gradually,  but  rapidly,  exchanging  its 
somewhat  sombre  and  decaying  aspect  for  one 
of  conspicuous  gaiety.     At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  it  is  much  frequented  by  visitors — 
pleasure- hunters,  philosophers,  health-seek- 
ers, connoisseurs,  from  every  part  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  ;  —  and  the  Palace,  Park,  and 
Boulevards,  represented  in  our  engravings, 
are  scarcely  to  be  exceeded,  in  cheerful  "  full- 
ness/' even  by  the  Champs  Elys^es,  or  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.     It  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  English  reader,  that  the  chief 
inhabitant  of  the  palace  is  a  personage,  who, 
but  for  an  event  which  occurred  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1817,*  might  long  since  have 
been  holding,  in  England,  the  same  position, 
as  regards  mere  rank  and  title,  as  that  now 
occupied  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Al- 
bert.    He  might,  in  short,  have  been  the  con- 
sort of  the  queenly  mother  of  a  royal  race  of 
English  children.     That  his  Majesty  would 
have  filled  that  position  respectably,  no  one 
who  knows  him,  from  having  observed  his 
public  and  private  conduct,  can  reasonably 
doubt ;  but  that  he  ever  could  have  earned 
that  overflowing  measure  of  affectionate  es- 
teem which  is  the  happy  possession  of  the 
husband  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  a  supposition 
wholly  outside  the  limits  of  probability.     It 
is,  in  short,  as  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
risen  to  the  full  position  of  Prince  Albert^  as 
that  he  would  have  descended  to  that  of 
Prince  Oeorge  of  Denmark,  the  ridiculous 
husband  of  Queen  Anne.     King  Leopold  is 
endowed  with  several  qualities  of  a  safe,  quiet, 
useful  kind,  amongst  which  a  profound  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  hard  cash  is  not  the 
least  conspicuous.     He  has  proved  himself, 
in  many  respects,  a  sensible,  practical,  well- 
meaning  man ;  but  to  have  soared  to  the  idea 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  would,  to  one  of  his 
- —       '  ■ 

*  The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  only 
danghter  of  George  the  Fourth, 


character,  have  been  as  impossible  as  it  would 
have  been  for  Poet  Laureate  Pye  to  have 
written  a  first-class  tragedy  of  Shakspeare's. 
His  genius,  so  far  as  it  has  manifested  itself, 
is  generally  of  the  mediocre  order,  with,  cer- 
tainly, no  particular  complexion  of  liberality, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  supposed 
to  signify  generosity. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  has 
exhibited  respectable  governing  talent.  It 
was  no  small  title  to  praise  that,  situated  as 
his  little  territory  is  on  the  most  dangerous 
point  of  contact  with  that  of  France,  and  al- 
most identified  as  are  the  two  peoples  in 
language  and  literature,  he  should  have  con- 
trived to  carry  them  through  the  convulsive 
period  of  1848  with  scarcely  the  momentary 
appearance  of  peril  to  law  and  order.  There 
is  no  single  point  in  Europe  more  liable  than 
Belgium  to  be  imbued  with  the  opinions  and 
principles  which,  from  time  to  time,  obtain 
supremacy  in  France.  Italy,  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, are  in  most  points  of  view  far  more 
remote  from  liability  to  such  influences ;  and 
the  affair  of  1830  had  shown  the  natural 
susceptibility  of  the  Belgians  in  the  matter  of 
French  example.  Yet,  whilst  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Hungary  were  convulsed,  and  great  kings 
and  emperors  tottered  on  their  thrones,  it  was 
the  fortune  of  Leopold  to  maintain  his  rule 
unbroken  and  ungrudged. 

All  this  gives  indication  of  talent,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  honesty.  Talent,  doubtless, 
was  required  to  manage  the  passions  of  the 
people  at  a  period  which  was  one  prolonged 
and  tremendous  crisis.  But  if  honest^  had 
not  accompanied  talent,  and  approved  itself 
in  good  faith  and  truthful  in  treatment,  appeal- 
ing to  the  best  impulses  of  a  nation,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  would 
have  had  but  little  respite  before  following 
his  father-in-law  into  an  English  exile. 

Among  the  elegant  manufactures  of  Brus- 
sels, may  be  mentioned  her  carpets  and  her 
lace.  These  have  obtained  a  world-wide  re- 
nown, though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  lace  or  carpets  sold 
under  that  denomination,  have  ever  been  pro- 
duced in  Brussels,  or  are  intented  to  be  sold 
for  such.  The  system  of  widely-spread  no- 
menclatures for  single  articles  of  dress,  may 
have  originated  in  fraud,  and  it  may  still  be 
frequently  put  to  fraudulent  uses  by  persons 
engaged  habitually  in  the  least  reputable  de- 
vices of  money-making;  but  for  general  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  the  terms  Brussels  lace 
and  Brussels  carpets  are  as  well  understood  as 
those  of  Turkey  carpets,  Bath  post,  and  China 
wftrOi  and  are  taken  by  common  consent  to 
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refer  to  a  species,  and  not  to  a  locality.  This 
observation  is  made  en  parenihese,  in  reference 
to  some  observations  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared, contending  that  these  trade  terms  are 
necessarily  indications  of  fraudulent  intent; 
a  condition  which  no  more  follows  necessarily 
than  that  the  lady-donor  of  a  "Cochin  fowl, 
which  has  never  seen  the  ocean,  should  seri- 
ously contemplate  a  fraud  upon  the  credulity 
of  her  friend. 

But  there  is  another  and  special  manu- 
facture for  which  Brussels  was  long  celebrated, 
a  class  of  manufacture  which,  peradventure,  is 
more  creditable  to  the  industry  than  to  the 
honesty  or  ingenuity  of  those  engaged  in  it — 
requiring,  as  it  does,  nothing  more  than  per- 
severance in  the  pursuit  of  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  our  neignbors.  We  mean 
the  piratical  reprinting  of  original  works,  for 
the  copyrights  of  which  the  Paris  editors  had 
probably  paid  large  sums  to  authors.  The 
piratical  printing  trade  of  Brussels  in  French 
books,  much  resembled  that  of  New  York  in 
English  books,  the  difference  being,  that 
whilst  the  New  York  pirates  printed  chiefly 
for  native  consumption,  the  Brussels  pirates 
were  engaged,  for  the  most  part,  in  re-ex- 
portation, open  or  surreptitious,  according  to 


the  state  of  the  law  existing  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  and  Amenca.  The  cheap 
reprints  of  Brussels  are  almost  as  well  known 
as  those  of  New  York — gross  inaccuracy,  vile- 
ness  of  print  and  paper,  and  glaring  inferiority 
on  all  pointa,  being  the  characteristics  of  the 
spurious  production. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  visitor  will  find 
numerous  features  of  attraction  in  Brussels, 
which  it  is  not  convenient  or  necessary  to 
catalogue  in  this  short  notice.  His  curiosity 
will  be  peculiarly  gratified  if  he  carry  with 
him  the  tastes  which  are  encouraged  by  intel- 
ligence and  refinement.  Those  who  long 
ago  sojourned  there,  cannot  fail  to  perceive, 
on  a  renewed  visit,  numerous  monuments 
of  the  improvements,  architectural  and  other- 
wise, which,  in  the  present  centtiry,  usually 
possess  the  valuable  quality  of  regarding 
utility  as  the  contrary  of  secondary  to  mere 
show  and  effect.  In  fine,  it  may  be  particular- 
ized, that  should  any  possess  the  fortune  and 
influence  of  an  introduction  to  the  palace, 
their  reception  will  be  all  the  more  cordial 
that  they  are  Britons,  subjects  of  an  illustri- 
ous Princess,  to  whom  (not  least  of  his  claims 
on  our  regards)  King  Leopold  is  uncle. 


From   Dickens's    Household    Words. 
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A  TouNo  man  (see  his  de  scription  in  any 
lady- novel  of  any  year),  eminently  handsome, 
and  mounted  on  a  fiery -eyed  black  horse, 
rode  slowly  down  the  avenue  of  a  gentle- 
man's "place,"  in  the  pastoral  county  of 
Lanark.  It  was  not  a  domain — not  an  es- 
tate ;  it  was  merely  a  moderate-sized  prop- 
erty, with  a  pretty  square  built  house  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  a  picturesque  river,  and 
protected  from  east  to  north  by  an  abrupt 
elevation,  which  in  most  countries  would  be 
called  a  mountain,  but  here  was  known  as 
the  Falder  Hill.  His  dress  (see  the  same 
authorities  for  the  becoming  costume  of  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty),  set  off 
his  splendid  figure  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
But  Charles  Harburn  (that  was  the  young 


man's  name)  owed  less  to  any  other  person- 
al advantage  than  to  the  fine,  open  expression 
of  his  face.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
this  expression  arose  from  features  or  not ; 
there  it  was.  You  couldn't  look  at  him  with- 
out wishing  to  shake  him  by  the  hand — he 
was  80  jolly,  so  radiant,  so  manly  in  all  his 
looks  ;  and  his  looks  did  no  more  than  jus- 
tice to  the  inner  man.  Everybody  liked  him, 
except  old  careful  fathers  and  mothers  who 
had  rich  and  only  daughters ;  and  even  in 
that  case  I  doubt  whether  the  mothers  could 
have  retained  their  enmity  after  the  first 
week.  Fathers  are  such  harsh  and  unsen- 
timental brutes,  that  I  believe  they  would 
have  hated  him  more  and  more.  They  could 
see  nothing  to  admire  in  him  at  all.    He 
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hadn't  distinguiehed  himself  at  school  half  so 
much  as  young  Pitsgothic  of  Dean  vale  nor 
at  college  so  much  as  Pol  woody  of  Drum- 
stane ;  and  yet  nobody  made  any  fuss  about 
those  very  estimable  youths,  though  they  bad 
two  thousand  a  year  each,  and  were  exactly 
the  same  age  as  Charles  Harbum.  Lord  bless 
us !  how  old  fogies  of  fifty  will  reason  upon 
love  and  beauty !  and  prove  that  the  snub 
nose  of  Pol  woody  and  the  bandy  legs  of  Pits- 
gothic  are  evQry  bit  as  pleasant  to  Took  on  as 
the  Orecian  outline  and  classic  figure  of  the 
very  charming  young  man  we  have  left  so 
long  on  his  great  black  charger,  in  the  ave- 
nue of  Falder  Mains.  Reason  away,  old 
blockheads !  It's  pleasant  to  hear  your  silly 
remarks!  Jane,  and  Susanah,  and  I,  know 
better,  though  these  fair  maidens  are  both 
under  twenty,  and  I  never  paased  for  a  phi- 
losopher;  but  if  a  small  bet  will  b^  any  sat- 
isfaction, I  am  ready  to  deposit  a  moderate 
amount  of  coin  on  the  correctness  of  the 
judgment  of  these  two  ignorant  young  girls, 
and  leave  the  decision  of  the  wager  to  the 
oldest  professor  in  Edinburgh  College,  pro- 
vided he  has  no  marriageable  daughters 
of  bis  own,  and  is  not  himself  on  the  look- 
out for  a  third  wife. 

At  last  Charles  Harbum  got  to  the  foot 
of  the  avenue ;  and  on  closing  the  swing- 
gate  behind  him,  and  entering  on  the  high- 
road, he  gave  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  his 
spirits  by  touching  the  courser's  fiank  with 
his  whip,  and  dashing  off  at  a  gallop  on  the 
narrow  grass  border  that  bounded  the  pub- 
lic way.  I  am  ready  to  depose,  that  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  utterance  to  certain  words 
which  sounded  very  like  these — **  Nancy 
Cleghorn  Is  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world, — 
the  best,  the  loveliest,  the  most  accomplished, 
the  kindest ;  and  I  wish  her  father  had  bro- 
ken his  neck,  or  been  drowned  in  the  Falder, 
with  all  my  heart."  Now,  to  look  at  him, 
you  would  not  suppose  that  such  murderous 
sentiments  could  find  room  in  the  hei^'t  of  so 
radiant  a  youth.  Yet  he  distinctly  wished 
poor  old  George  Cleghorn,  of  Falder,  to  meet, 
or  rather  to  have  met,  at  some  previous  date, 
with  an  untimely  end.  So  little  can  one 
judge,  from  countenance,  of  the  depravity  of 
the  human  mind  !  Perhaps  Thurtell  smiled 
joyously,  in  the  course  of  his  drive,  in  that 
dreadful  gig,  with  Mr,  Weare.  Listen,  a 
little  farther,  to  what  this  horrid  Charles 
Harhurn  is  saying  to  himself — "  If  the  anti- 
quated ruffian  would  say  '  No '  at  once,  I 
could  bear  his  opposition,  and  know  how  to 
behave ;  but  now  with  his  talks  about  Dum- 
barton being  of  rode,  and  Ailsa  Craig  of  gran- 


ite, while  I  and  Nancy  are  only  flesh  and 
blooH, — who  can  make  head  or  tail  of  what 
he  means  ?  If  I  am  Dumbarton,  he  says, 
for  seven  years,  and  Nancy,  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, is  Ailsa  Craig,  he  will  not  refuse  his 
consent.  I  can't  see,  for  my  part,  how  Ail- 
sa Craig  and  Dumbarton  are  ever  to  come 
together,  if  all  the  fathers  in  Scotland  ap- 
prove the  banns ;  and  as  to  being  flesh  and 
blood,  of  course  we  are,  and  not  tanned  leath- 
er and  fiddle-strings,  like  himself!  I  will 
marry  Nancy  Cleghorn   as  soon   as  I  can, 

and    let    the    aged   pump Hallo !  little 

boy  !"  he  cried  out,  mterrupting  his  solilo- 
quy, and  pulling  up  the  black  steed,  which 
snorted  with  the  excitement,  and  pawed  the 
ground  with  impatience  to  proceed.  *'  What's 
the  matter,  my  wee  man  ?  Has  anybody 
hurt  you,  that  you'r  greetin'  so  loud  ?" 

A  little  boy  of  ten  years  old  was  sitting 
on  the  fence  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  cry- 
ing as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Before  him 
lay  the  fragments  of  a  small  wooden  tray, 
and  a  torn  old  red  cotton  handkerchief  wrapt 
round  a  pair  of  very  clouted  shoes.  He  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  pick  up  a  few 
rolls  of  cotton  thread  and  a  broken  toothed 
comb  which  lay  mixed  with  other  articles 
of  the  same  kind,  in  the  mud  of  the  narrow 
footpath. 

•*  Do  you  hear  ?"  said  Charles.  '*  What 
has  happened  to  you  ?  and  why  are  you  in 
such  grief?" 

The  little  boy  took  the  backs  of  his  hands 
from  his  eyes,  which  he  had  apparently  been 
trying  to  push  deeper  into  his  head  wiih  the 
knuckles,  and  presented  a  countenance  of  ut- 
ter despair  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  dirt, 
and,  at  first,  a  little  alaim. 

*'  Twa  men,"  he  sobbed  out,  "  have  rob- 
bed me  and  run  awa'  with  my  stock-in- 
trade." 

"  It  couldn't  be  very  large,"  said  Charles, 
''and  maybe  you  will  find  friends  who  will 
set  you  up  again." 

•*  I  have  no  friends,"  said  the  boy,  whose 
face,  when  undisturbed  by  spasms  of  grief, 
was  very  clear  and  honest.  "  I  never  had 
any  friends,  and  I  am  thinking  I  never  will 
have  any  friends." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will — never  fear.  Tell  me 
all  about  it,  and  perhaps  something  may  be 
done." 

**  I  started  from  Glasgow,"  said  the  boy, 
**  three  days  since,  with  my  pack." 

"  How  did  you  get  your  pack,  and  what 
was  in  it  ?" 

*'  I  got  the  pack  by  saving.  I  was  an  or- 
phan,— a  f undling  they  call  it»  because  I  was 
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left  in  a  6e1d  on  a  farmer^s  ground  at  Pat- 
rick; and  when  I  grew  to  working  age*—" 

"  When   might  that  be  ?"  asked  Charles. 

'*  When  I  wH8  four  year  auld :  I  left  the 
byre,  where  I  lived  with  the  calves,  and  gaed 
out  to  fri^iten  craws  wi'  a  rattle.  I  got 
threepence  a  week,  and  a  feed  o'  sowans 
every  day  ;  and  so,  ye  see,  I  began  to  lay 
by  a  little  siller.  The  farmer's  name  was 
Douglas ;  and  there  was  a  mark  on  my  arm 
of  an  anchor  and  a  sinking  boat,  which  they 
called  a  brand, — so  my  name  was  Douglas 
Brand ;  forbye  that  the  minister  that  chris- 
tened me  said  I  was  plucked  from  the  burn- 
ing, and  put  half-a-crown  into  a  wooden  box 
wiih  a  &lit  at  the  top,  to  set  an  example  to 
charitable  friends ;  and  when  I  got  to  be  ten 
year  old — last  month,  sir — I  thought  it  time 
to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  seek  my  for- 
tune. I  can  read  and  write,  and  ken  a'  the  New 
Testament  by  heart,  beside  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism and  half  o'  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  so 
with  the  help  of  the  minister,  and  the  saved- 
up  silver  in  the  box,  I  bought  a  stock  of 
knives,  and  combs,  and  reels  of  cotton  and 
thimbles,  and  shears,  and  needle-cases  and 
boxes  o'  pins,  and  pincushions  and  writing-pa- 
per and  sticks  o'  wax  and  pocket-books,  and 
tape  and  twine.  It  cost  four  pound,  fourteen, 
and  four-pence,  and  it's  a'  gone !  Twa  shear- 
ers, wi'  heuks  in  their  hands,  asked  to  see  my 
stock,  and  when  I  showed  it,  they  took  ev- 
ery thing  I  had — five  knives  and  sixteen  thim- 
bles, and  twenty  reels  of  thread.  It's  a' 
gone — clean  awa' — and  I  have  naithing  left 
but  the  broken  tray  and  the  auld  trapkin  wi' 
my  Sabbath  day  shoon."  And  at  the  con- 
templation of  his  great  losses,  he  again  lift- 
ed up  his  voice  and  wept. 

**  And  how  much  would  it  take  to  replace 
you  as  you  were  before  the  rascals  robbed 
you  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  cost  price  ?"  said  the  boy, 
bis  eye  brightening  up  with  the  spirit  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  "or  what  it  would  be  worth 
if  it  was  a'  sold  ?" 

'*  Cost  price,  of  course.  How  much,  out 
of  the  original  four  pounds,  fourteen,  and 
four-pence-worth,  had  you  disposed  of?'* 

'*  I  had  cleared  one  pound  three,"  said  the 
boy,  *'  and  not  parted  witli  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  stock ;  but  they  found  the  money  in  my 
stocking  sole — I'll  never  wear  stockings 
again,  for  they're  just  a  waste — and  took  it 
all,  sir.     I  hae  na  a  farthing  in  the  world." 

**  Poor  lad  I"  said  Charles  Harburn.  "Here's 
all  your  life  perhaps  broken  in  your  hand, 
and  nobody  to  help  you.  But  cheer  up,  man. 
I'm  not  very  rich  ;  but  I'm  very  happy  just 


now, — and  here,  we'll  share  wh  it  I've  got." 
So  saying,  he  drew  out  a  purse,  and  finding 
there  were  nine  golden  guineas  in  it,  he  gave 
four  to  the  boy,  and  said,  "  I  told  you  we 
would  share  it ;  but  you  see  it's  not  very 
easy,  as  here  are  nine  Georges,  and  neither 
of  us  has  any  change." 

**  We  could  toss  maybe  for  the  half  one/* 
said  Douglas  Brand;  but  so  low  that  the 
words  escaped  the  ears  of  his  benefactor,  and 
a  blush  came  to  his  own  cheek  when  he 
thought  what  an  ungrateful  proposition  it 
was.  **  Oh,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?"  he 
said  ;  "  you've  restored  roe  to  all  my  hopes. 
My  gratitude  to  you  shall  know  no  end,  and 
I'll  think  on  ye  and  pray  for  ye  till  I  die." 

**  Make  a  good  use  of  your  luck,  my  little 
friend,"  said  Harburn,  *'and  that  is  all  the 
thanks  I  require.  But,  by-the-bye,  you  said 
you  would  pray  for  me.  Now  you  are  a 
very  innocent  lad  ;  you  know  your  Bible,  and 
you're  grateful  to  the  good  minister  who 
stood  your  friend ;  bow  down  on  your  knees, 
Douglas  Brand,  up  with  your  hands,  my  wee 
laddie,  and  pray  that  I  may  be  Dumbarton 
for  seven  years,  if  required,  and  finally  be 
joined  to  Ailsa  Craig." 

'*  It's  something  like  asking  a  miracle," 
said  the  boy ;  **  but  if  the  heart's  wishes 
have  any  power,  my  petition  will  be  heard, 
and  many  more  that  I  will  not  cease  to  make 
for  blessings  on  you  and  yours." 

I  am  very  happy,  that  you  and  I  did 
not  see  the  scene  that  then  occurred, — 
Charles  sitting  on  the  back  of  his  now  quiet 
horse,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  his 
head  bent  reverently  down,  and  Douglas 
Brand  on  his  knees  in  the  public  road,  with 
closed  eyes  and  clasped  hands,  uttering 
prayers  about  Dumbarton  and  Ailsa  Craig, 
which  he  did  not  quite  understand,  but  which 
rose  earnestly  and  siQcerely  from  a  thankful 
heart,  because  he  believed,  in  some  way  or 
other,  these  precipitous  elevations  were  con- 
nected with  the  happiness  of  his  friend.  We 
might  have  been  tempted  to  see  something 
laughable  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  ;  but 
perhaps,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  Higher 
Intelligence,  there  might  have  been  some- 
thing not  quite  worthy  of  our  contemptuous 
smiles  in  the  sincerity  and  fervent  trust  of 
the  young  man  of  twenty-one  and  the  ped- 
dler boy.  Who  knows  ?  A  slight  shake  of 
therein,  and  a  merry  "  Farewell!  and  suc- 
cess attend  you,"  set  Harburn  forward  on 
his  homeward  way  at  a  pace  that  soon  took 
him  out  of  sight  of  Douglas  Brand. 

''  I'll  write  down  on  the  tables  o'  my  heart," 
said  the  youth,  **  the  name  o'  the  kind  gen- 
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tleman, — but  wae's  me,  I  never  asked  his 
name.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  asked  who  he 
was  ! — but,  at  any  rate,  1  will  never  forget 
Dumbarton  and  Ailsa  Craig."  And  he  took 
from  a  secret  pocket  in  his  jacket  a  tattered 
old  pocket-book  that  hid  escaped  the  notice 
of.his  assailants,  and  wrote  down  the  names 
of  these  two  well-known  rocks,  determining 
to  take  steps,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery  that  connected  them  with 
his  generous  friend. 

After  a  rapid  career  of  six  or  seven  miles, 
the  black  horse  turned  of  its  own  accord  up 
a  narrow  side-road,  that  lay  in  a  very  narrow 
valley  between  two  hills.  The  country  grew 
wilder  as  he  continued  his  course  along  the 
winding  banks  of  a  branching  stream  ;  hedg- 
es soon  ceased  ;  enclosures  disappeared  from 
fields;  huge  hills  rose  up  on  either  side,  with 
no  attempt  at  cultivation  destroying  the  prim- 
itive desolation  of  their  surface, — but  sud- 
denly, at  an  opening  of  the  valley,  a  little 
white  gate  pointed  out  a  path  leading  round 
a  promontory  of  the  mountain  on  the  left, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  small  level  space,  form- 
ing a  peninsnla  of  very  rich  land,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  sinuosity  of  the  burn,  was 
seen  a  low  white-washed  mansion,  with 
smooth  green  turf  on  the  little  lawn  in  front, 
and  supported  on  one  side  by  a  large  orchard, 
at  this  moment  filled  with  the  richest  fruit, 
and  at  the  other  by  an  ornamental  garden, 
to  which  there  was  a  descent  by  a  few  steps 
from  a  room  at  the  west  end  of  the  house. 
Standing  on  those  steps,  as  if  arrested  in  the 
act  of  descending  into  the  garden,  a  lady 
waved  her  hand  to  the  advancing  horseman, 
who  leaped  lightly  from  his  horse,  and  put- 
ting the  reins  on  his  neck,  watched  him  trot 
off  in  a  very  sedate  and  business-like  manner 
to  a  stable  abutting  on  the  orchard,  where 
a  groom  was  waiting  for  his  arrival.  A 
minute  saw  Charles  in  the  garden  by  the 
side  of  his  mother,  with  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

•*  Before  I  ask  you  how  you  have  sped/' 
she  said,  *'  I  must  tell  you  the  great  event 
has  happened.  You  are  lieutenant  in  the  reg- 
iment we  desired,  and  must  leave  me  in  a 
week." 

A  start  of  gratification  at  the  first  part  of 
the  news  was  checked  by  the  tone  of  his  mo- 
ther's voice.  It  conveyed  to  him  as  clearly 
as  if  the  idea  had  been  expressed  in  words, 
•*you  know  how  desolate  I  am,  and  yet  you 
are  delighted  to  leave  me."  He  was  not  at 
all  delighted  to  leave  her.  He  could  have 
stayed  with  her  all  his  life ;  only  it  looked 
such  a  shrinking  from  the  duties  of  his  age 


and  station — such  a  selfish  gratification  of 
his  love  of  home,  if  he  continued  forever  to 
reside  with  his  mother,  that  he  had  applied 
for  a  lieutenant's  commission  (it  was  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  those  days  to  begin 
with  the  lower  grade)  in  a  regiment  at  that 
time  engaged  in  bringing  the  revolted  Amer- 
icans to  submission.  And,  accordingly,  in 
all  his  day-dreams  about  Nancy  Cleghorn 
there  had  been  a  perpetual  glitter  of  epau- 
lettes on  his  shoulders  and  a  clank  of  sword 
and  spur,  which,  however,  only  intruded 
themselves  in  a  prominent  manner  when  his 
thoughts  dwelt  on  that  young  lady's  imper- 
turbable papa,  whose  insight  into  the  human 
heart  we  have  observed  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  his  knowledge  of  geography. 

"  In  a  week  ?"  he  said.  "  Well,  we  have 
seven  days'  happiness  before  us,  dear  mother, 
and  I  will  not  allow  a  cloud  to  pass  over  a 
single  hour." 

"  And  therefore  you  won't  tell  me  how  you 
prospered  to-day  at  Falder  Mains." 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  will  not  conceal  a  syl- 
lable of  all  that  passed.  Old  George  is  as 
great  a  millstone  as  ever,  but  Nancy  is  true 
as  steel.  She  says  if  we're  not  rich  enough' 
to  live  without  employment,  she  can  make  as 
much  money  as  we  require  by  her  paintings. 
And  how  beautiful  they  are,  mother  I  What 
likenesses  ! — what  finish  !  You  should  see 
what  she  has  made  of  me  on  Black  Angus. 
By-the-bye,  I  wonder  if  they'll  let  me  take 
him  as  my  charger  !  I  feel  sure  if  Tom 
Splinders  at  the  turnpike  saw  the  picture  at 
his  gate,  he  would  charge  tolF  as  if  it  were 
alive." 

"  But  painting  is  a  very  precarious  profess- 
ion ;  and  besides,  it  is  not  quite  the  occupa- 
tion for " 

**  Ah !  there's  some  of  your  nonsensical 
family  pride,  because  you  claim  from  Robert 
Bruce.  I  don't  see  why  painting  isn't  as 
gentle  a  craft  as  wearing  a  uniform  or  plead- 
ing at  the  bar.  But  we  shan't  require  it. 
She  has  only  two  sisters — I  am  an  only  child. 
Glen  Bara  is  not  very  valuable  ;  but  we 
could  live,  mother — we  could  be  happy :  we 
could  read,  and  draw,  and  walk,  and  ride, 
and  farm,  and  feed  cattle  till  they  couldn't 
move — only  George  Cleghorn  talks  such 
nonsense  about  Dumbarton !  How  the  deuce 
can  I  be  such  a  great  ugly,  frowning  mass 
of  Whin  !  And  Nancy — she's  to  be  Ailsa 
Craig — and  then,  when  we  have  been  petrified 
for  seven  years,  we  are  to  marry.  Seven 
years  ! — only  think  of  what  an  immense  time 
that  is !" 

And  then  the  young  soldier  poured  out  all 
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his  indignation  on  the  head  of  poor  old 
George  Clegborn  of  Falder  Mains.  And  the 
mother  thought  it  very  unkind  of  Mr.  Cleg- 
horn  to  he  60  very  careful  and  distrusting. 
And  many  attempts  all  the  week  were  made 
to  shorten  the  period  of  prohation.  Would 
three  years  do  ? — would  five  ?  But  no  ! 
George  Cleghorn  was  as  ohstinate  as  a  mule, 
and  Charles  Harburn  at  the  appointed  time 
took  his  way  for  London  to  embark  for 
foreign  service,  with  a  charming  miniature 
of  Nancy  suspended  by  a  ribbon  and  resting 
night  and  day  upon  his  heart,  and  leaving  with 
her  bis  whole-kngth  portrait,  mounted  on 
Black  Angus,  and  bearing  at  one  corner  the 
signatures  in  white  paint  of  the  two  lovers, 
under  the  hated  names  of  Dumbarton  and 
Ailsa  Craig,  with  the  date,  in  fainter  letters, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty. 

Now,  did  Charles  Harburn  ever  see  Falder 
Mains  again  ?  Did  he  marry  Nancy  Cleg- 
horn  ?  Did  the  flinty- hearted  father  of  that 
accomplished  maiden  relent,  and  send  over 
the  sea  to  tell  Charles  that  as  none  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair,  he  had  determined  to 
bestow  his  daughter's  hand  where  her  heart 
had  so  long  been  placed,  in  reward  of  the 
gallantry  he  had  shown  in  many  a  dasihiug 
charge  ?  And  that  his  mother,  the  dear  and 
honored  Mrs.  Harburn,  was  in  earnest  expect- 
ation of  his  return  to  Glen  Bara,  which  she 
had  newly  painted  and  decorated  in  honor  of 
the  approaching  happy  event  ?  It  is  a  pity, 
my  good  and  curious  reader,  that  you  can't 
examine  my  countenance  before  you  put 
these  questions.  Do  you  see  any  symptom 
of  fatuity,  or  even  insanity,  in  my  liglit  gray 
eyes  ? — any  wandering  of  intellect  in  the  cor- 
ners of  this  rather  well-cut  mouth  ?  In  short, 
do  you  suppose  I  am  such  a  very  egregious 
Tom  Noddy  as  to  tell  you  whether  any  of 
these  incidents  occurred  at  this  particular  part 
of  the  story  ?  Don't  you  see  that  I  have  to 
go  to  America  with  my  hero,  and  describe 
his  achievements  at  Camden  and  Eutaw 
Springs  and  Yorktown — at  the  latter  of  which 
he  received  that  sword-cut  on  his  temple 
which  made  him  so  interesting,  and  left  a 
mark  that  most  people  considered  a  great  in- 
crease to  the  manliness  of  his  beauty  ?  Then 
I  have  to  describe  his  disagreement  with  his 
general,  and  his  duel  with  the  insulting  aide- 
de-camp  ;  his  rescue  of  his  colonel's  daughter 
from  the  hands  of  the  wild  Indians,  who 
were  about  to  tomahawk  her  first  and  eat  her 
afterwards.  Then  his  long  detention  in  Ameri- 
ca by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control — his  appointment  to  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  command  in  Canada — his  adven- 


ture in  the  boat  at  the  edge  of  Niagara  Falls 
— all  these  things  I  shall  relate  in  the  order 
here  set  down,  if  I  see  any  necessity  for  doing 
80 ;  and  I  do  most  positively  decline  to  de- 
part from  what  I  consider  the  proper  coune 
of  my  narrative  merely  to  gratify  a  petulant 
curiosity  a»  to  whether  certain  things  hap- 
pened at  a  certain  time,  with  which  it  strikes 
me  the  reader  has  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
except  to  read  with  profound  admiration, 
when  the  secret  is  at  last  confidentially  com- 
municated. How  do  I  know  that  if  he  were 
discontented  with  the  fnswer  I  gave  him,  he 
wouldn't  at  once  shut  bp  the  page,  and  per- 
haps fly  to  an  account  of  the  Qq^^i^'^  I<^t 
Drawing  Room  in  the  Morning  Post  ?  It  is 
therefore,  perhaps,  my  best  policy  to  be  as 
uncommunicative  as  possible. 

I  will  only  say  that  when  Charles  had  been 
about  two  years  absent  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  mother,  in  which,  alluding  t«  her 
communication  of  the  month  before,  she  says, 
*'  You  have  recovered  the  shock  of  my  sad 
intelligence,  I  dare  say.  ^  In  fact,  I  always 
wondered   you  were   so  particular  in   that 
quarter — but  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
Last  Sunday  it  was  so  fine  that  I  ventar^, 
once  more  into  the  saddle  and  rode  over  to 
Falder  Church.     An  excellent  sermon  from 
Mr.  M'Tavish,  but  in  so  strong  an  accent  that 
if  1  had  not  spent  some  part  of  my  youth  in 
the  Highlands,  I  should  not  have  understood 
what  he   said.     For  the  first  time,  I  saw 
Major  Nobbs.     He  is  very  yellow,  and  has 
been  thirty  years  in  India  in  the  service  of 
a  Nizam  of  some  place  which  I  cannot  spell, 
and  very  rich,  they  say.     He  would   wed. 
They  say,  also,  he  came  into  the  kirk  under 
protest,  as  he  has  imbibed  some  very  strange 
notions  in  the  East,  and  some  people  say  he 
is  a  Mahomedan,  and  proposed  for  all  three, 
but  George  would  only  consent  to  his  marry- 
ing Nancy.     So  they  are  oflf  next  week  for 
their  honeymoon  in  a  ship  that  sails  from 
Liverpool ;  and  Nancy  leaves  a  portrait  of 
him,  dressed  in  a  very  wonderful  uniform.    It 
is  to  hang  over  the  dining-room  mantlepiece, 
and  looks  very  like  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's 
Head.  The  bride  seems  quite  happy,  and  I  hope 
this  letter  will  find  you  the  same."     It  did. 
The  last  mail  had  knocked  him  down  for  a 
whole  week.     But  now  he  was  in  such  ex- 
uberant spirits  that  a  report  got  spread  in  the 
regiment  that  he  had  succeeded  to  a  baronet- 
cy and  ten  thousand  a-ye?ir.      He  attended 
every  ball  that  was  given  far  or  near — flirted 
in  a  very  violent  manner  with  any  girl  who 
would  listen,  talked  disparagingly  of  love  and 
constancy  on  all  occasions,  and  was  observed 
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one  night  suddenly  to  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter and  something  very  like  sobs.  Then  he 
laid  aside  for  the  6rst  time  a  small  miniature 
of  a  blue-eyed,  red- lipped,  light- haired  fe- 
male, which  he  had  always  sedulously  con- 
cealed, but  which  ^e  now  swore  was  a 
likeness  of  an  aunt  who  died  yoimg.  So  he 
was  thought  a  youth  of  stroi^g  fi^mily  affec- 
tion to  be  so  moved  by  a  portrait  of  his 
mother's  sister ;  and,  besides,  I  have  always 
heard  his  mother  was  an  only  child.  I  have 
very  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  ringlets 
and  bright  eyes  belong^  to  Nancy  Cleghorn, 
now  Mrs.  Major  Nobbs.' 


Chapter  II. 

There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  son  of  a  pettifogging  lawyer 
in  Ajaccio,  who  made  a  remarkable  disturb- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He 
upset  several  thrones  and  set  them  up  again 
— altered  the  balance  of  power,  kept  the 
world  in  awe,  and  also  made  the  fortunes  of 
Brand,  Bustle,  and  Co.,  the  army  contractors 
'in  Wapping.  That  little  Corsican  adventurer 
never  raised  an  army  without  putting  hun- 
di^ds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  pockets 
of  this  respectable  firm.  If  he  won  a  battle  in 
Italy,  there  came  such  a  flood  of  wealth  into 
Wapping  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  be  a 
sleeping  partner  in  the  concern,  and  thrashed 
the  Austrians  merely  on  purpose  to  increase 
the  profits  of  trade.  Mr.  Brand  lived  in 
Grosvenor-square,  and  went  down  to  Wap- 
ping every  day  in  a  splendid  carriage,  with 
two  footmen  on  the  box  beside  the^achman, 
and  two  more  hanging  on  behind.  The  aris- 
tocracy felt  some  surprise  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Brand  s  family  should  condescend  to  trade, 
bub  they  were  reconciled  to  it  by  the  immen- 
sity of  the  income  he  realized,  and  the  great 
scale  on  which  his  transactions  were  carried 
on.  If  he  had  dealt  in  single  hams  or  dis- 
posed occasionally  of  a  stone  or  two  of  beef, 
he  would  have  been  viewed  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light — but  a  man  who  filled  three  large 
ships  with  hams,  which  never  reached  their 
destination,  and  three  more  with  powdered 
beef,  which  always,  by  some  unaccountable 
means,  was  paid  for  before  it  started,  and 
never  was  heard  of  again,  either  by  the  esti- 
mable government  officer  who  handed  over 
the  money,  or  the  army  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  supposed  to  be  shipped.  A  man  who 
did  business  by  the  shipload  and  received  his 
payments  by  the  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
rose  out  of  the  category  of  tradesmen  al- 


together, and  became  a  potentate —  a  power 
— a  visible  representative  of  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  England.  So  Mr.  Brand  was  look- 
ed on  as  an  embodiment  of  all  the  taxes ;  and 
it  was  felt,  while  we  had  twenty  or  thirty 
army-contractors  rolling  in  such  countless 
wealth  from  the  mere  profits  of  supplying 
beef  and  hams,  that  Britons  never,  never, 
never  could  be  slaves.  I  have  said  the  aris- 
tocracy were  at  first  a  little  scandalized  by 
pigs  and  oxen  being  salted  and  sold  by  a 
person  of  Mr.  Brand's  family.  And  this  may 
perhaps  be  accepted  as  an  answer  to  the 
celehrated  question  of  '*  What's  in  a  name?" 
If  Mr.  Brand  had  been  Mr.  Snooks — nay,  if 
Mr.  Douglas  Brand  had  been  Mr.  Snooks 
Brand,  no  one  would  have  wondered  at  his 
trading  in  oxen  and  pigs.  But  having  had  the 
opportunity  some  years  before  of  lending  a 
little  temporary  assistance  to  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Douglas  family,  he  received  various 
letters  of  thanks  from  that  grateful  noble- 
man, asking  further  time  for  the  payment  of 
interest,  and  acknowledging  the  near  relation- 
ship that  existed  between  them  ;  and  as  the 
younger  branches  of  that  wide- spread  clan 
applied  for  similar  assistance  and  made  their 
acknowledgment  in  the  same  way,  ft  came  at' 
last  to  be  universally  known  that  Mr.  Brand 
was  a  cousin,  more  or  less  removed,  to  many 
of  the  heads  of  that  illustrious  houtj:e  ;  and  I 
happen  to  know  he  acted  the  part  of  "  uncle" 
to  8ome  who  were  not  so  high'  up  on  the 
family- tree,  but  who  still  were  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  ancestral  jewels,  and  had  in- 
herited portions  of  the  family  plate.  But, 
uncle  or  cousin,  he  was  equally  a  relative,  and, 
therefore,  when  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fif- 
teen, to  mark  the  country's  appreciation  of 
his  services  in  having  amassed  a  fortune  of 
half  a  million  of  money,  he  was  created  a 
baronet,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Sir  Douglas 
Brand,  there  was  a  pretty  general  feeling  that 
the  days  of  chivalry  were  restored,  and  that 
Britannia  had  less  to  fear  than  ever  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  or  of  any  interruption  in 
her  hereditary  occupation  of  ruling  the 
waves. 

Among  the  strongest  believers  in  the  sta- 
bility of  his  country  and  the  perfection  of  all 
her  institutions,  was  Sir  Douglas  Brand  him- 
self. A  nation  which  gave  such  an  open 
career  to  all  her  sons — which  enabled  a  per- 
son, as  he  said  at  public  dinners,  to  rise  from 
obscurity  and  insignificance  to  the  highest 
positions  in  church  and  state, — a  nation  that 
did  this  was  the  glory  of  her  own  children 
and  the  envy  of  surrounding  states.  It  was 
1  a  clearly  demonstrated  fact,  therefore,  to  him 
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ind  others  of  his  cIass,  that  the  dignity  and 
power  of  England  consisted  in  the  number 
of  people  who.  by  dint  of  lucky  contracts  and 


•  * 


judicious  purchases   in   the   funds,  rose  to    and  eighty,  bestowed  his  generous  aid  on  an 


wealth  and  eminence.  They  looked,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  Helder  Expedition  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  where  the  commis- 
^riat  was  enriched  though  the  army  was 
forced  lo  capitulate;  and  the  still  more  bril- 
liant expedition  to  Walcheren  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  nine,  when  the  army  was  ex- 
terminated, but  the  variations  of  the  funds 
doubled  the  fortunes  of  6fieen  or  twenty  job- 
bers in  Wapping  and  elsewhere, — as  the 
noblest  trophies  of  a  free  constitution,  and 
they  rolled  off  to  church  in  their  respective 
carriages  on  the  day  of  fast  and  humiliation 
(which  was  appointed  by  authority)  to  throw 
upon  Providence  the  blame  for  the  want  of 
quinine  in  the  marshes  of  Holland,  and  of 
military  skill  in  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Water- 
loo was  a  sad  day  for  Lombard  Street  and 
nearly  shut  up  the  counting-houses  in  Wap- 
ping. Sir  Douglas  withdrew  his  capital  from 
the  food-market,  and  nursed  it  in  mortgages 
and  loans.  He  came  to  an  arrangement  with 
Brand,  Bustle  61;  Co.,  by  which  be  bereft  them 
of  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  retired  from 
any  responsibility.  He  left,  however,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  in  their  hands, 
and  stipulated  for  a  weekly  inspection  of  their 
books,  and  a  voice  in  the  conduce  of  their 
business.  Money  in  this  manner  accumulat- 
ing— rank  secured — friends  gathered  round 
him — and  a  long  career  apparently  open  be- 
fore him  if  he  chose  to  enter  Parliament,  by 
the  purchase  of  half-a-dozen  boroughs, — it  is 
curious  to  say  that  by  one  of  those  odd  ec- 
centricities of  the  human  mind  for  which  no- 
body can  account,  the  honorable  baronet 
sickened  of  the  grandeurs  of  Grosvenor 
Square,  neglected  sometimes  for  a  whole 
week  the  alternations  of  the  funds,  and  the 
sales  of  exchange,  and  kept  his  mind  perpet- 
ually fixed  on  a  vision  of  the  Lanarkshire 
liills,  and  a  young  horseman  who  had  been 
useful  to  him  on  a  certain  interesting  occa- 
sion. He  recalled  the  features  and  the  form  ; 
the  name,  if  he  hnd  ever  known  it,  he  had 
entirely  forgotten.  Thirty-five  years  had 
passed,  and  such  thirty-five  years  of  war  and 
struggle,  and  hopes  and  fears,  and  rises  and 
falls,  and  eventual  success,  as  were  sufficient, 
one  would  think,  to  have  buried  the  trans- 
action altogether.  But  no — clear  as  if  before 
his  bodily  eyes,  arose  the  outline  of  Falder 
Hill, — the  long  high  road,  bordered  with  a 
strip  of  grass, — the  coal-black  horse, — the 
kind-faced  cavalier, — the  four  golden  guineas! 


and  one  day  there  appeared  in  the  Timei 
newspaper,  an  advertisement,  stating  that 
'*  If  the  gentleman  who,  in  seventeen  hundred 


unfortunate  peddler  boy,  was  still  aliTt»  and 
would  apply  at  Messrs.  Dot  and  Carry's, 
Broad  Street,  London,  he  would  hear  of 
something  to  bis  advantage.*' 

Ai) !  Charlie  Harbum,  why  don't  you  retd 
the  Times  newspaper  ?  but  what  use  would 
there  be  in  reading  it  from  end  to  end  ?  Has 
your  life  been  less  adrenturous  than  Sir 
Douglas  Brand's  ?  Has  your  memory  retain- 
ed its  freshness  more  than  his?  Alas!  not 
the  faintest  line  remains  of  peddler  boy  or 
generous  aid  ;  you  might  hear  the  story  told 
and  never  recognize  yourself  as  the  performer 
of  that  good  deed.  Many  a  good  deed  have 
you  performed  since  then  ;  much  generous 
trust  yon  have  shown ;  many  a  friend  you 
have  helped,  and  met  with  little  gratitude  in 
return ;  and  now  jour  heart  has  got  rather 
hard, — you  don't  believe  in  the  fresh  im- 
pulses of  youth  and  the  tender  sympathy  of 
the  yet  unwasted  feelings.  You  would  say, 
if  you  heard  of  a  young  man  dividing  his 
moderately-filled  purse  with  a  weeping  ped- 
dler boy,  **  What  a  fool  the  fellow  was !  I'll 
bet  you  he  came  to  poverty  in  his  old  age, 
and  he  deserved  it,  the  thoughtless  cox- 
comb 1"  Is  that  the  way  you  teach  your 
own  son — another  Charles  Harbum,  now 
eighteen  years  of  age,  a  cadet  at  Woolwich, 
and  handsomer,  if  possible,  than  his  father, 
nearly  as  kind  to  all,  and  as  radiant  and  full 
of  hope  as  you  yourself  were  on  that  August 
day  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  when 
you  rode  black  Angus,  and  were  so  filled 
with  admiration  for  Nancy  Cleghom ! 

Major  Harbum  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit 
in  his  poor  old  dwelling  of  Glen  Bara.  His 
wife,  the  daughter  of  his  colonel,  had  died 
some  sixteen  years  before,  and  as  he  sat  over 
the  fire  on  winter  nights,  a  confusion  some- 
times came  into  his  head  between  the  maiden 
he  had  loved  so  ardently  at  home,  and  the 
gentle  Canadian  girl  whom  he  had  married, 
and  who  had  left  him  so  soon.  Their  features 
got  mixed  on  the  wondrous  canvas,  whereon 
our  fancy  paints  the  incidents  of  the  past : 
for  Fancy  has  more  to  do  with  the  scenes  of 
our  joyous  youth,  than  mere  prosaic  recollec- 
tion. Imagination  and  memory  are  twins, 
and  amazingly  like  each  other.  Sometimes 
he  took  a  meditative  ride  over  the  scenes  of 
his  early  happiness,  and  wandered  with  loos- 
ened rein  and  thoughts  fiying  far  back  into 
the  past,  among  the  fields  of  Falder  Mains. 
George  Cleghorn  had  long  passed  away,  and 
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t)ie  property  now  belonged  to  a  captain  in 
ihe  Indian  army  of  the  name  of  Nobbs — only 
soon  of  the  late  Sir  Hildebrand  Nobbs,  who 
had  died  full  of  honors  and  the  liver  com- 
plaio(|  leaving  the  estate  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  right  of  his  wife  to  his  sole  repre* 
sentative ;  and  his  picture — a  full  length  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Nizam's  body-guard — 
painted  by  Lady  Nobbs,  to  be  hung  in  the 
town  hall  of  his  native  town,  where  it  is  still 
to  be  seen  by  the  curious,  and  where  the 
frame  is  very  much  admired.  It  chanced 
one  day  in  August  of  the  memorable  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  to 
which  I  have  now  brought  this  narrative, 
that  Major  Harburn,  under  the  impulse  of 
one  of  those  fits  of  sentiment,  which  in  the 
intervals  of  more  serious  fits  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  sometimes  seize  even  an  old 
gentleman  of  fifty -six,  had  ridden  over  hills 
and  valleys,  and  was  sauntering  vp  the 
avenue  of  Falder  Mains,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  an  unusual  bustle  at  the 
door  of  that  usually  quiet  and  deserted  man- 
sion. These  was  a  post-chaise  in  the  stable- 
yard,  there  was  a  gig  on  the  lawn ;  and  pa- 
cing in  front,  were  two  men  measuring  the 
ground,  and  one  man  still  perched  in  the 
gig,  was  taking  down  the  number  of  feet,  as 
ascertained  by  the  measurer's  tape ;  all  the 
windows  were  open,  the  hall-door  was  widt 
ajar.  There  were  men  in  the  diflferent  rooms 
making  a  great  noise  with  hammers,  and 
trundling  about  of  old  chairs  and  sofas.  The 
major  dismounted,  and  for  the  first  time  for 
five  and  thirty  years,  entered  the  well-known 
house.  Alas!  that  stone  and  mortar,  timber 
and  glass,  even  paint  and  paper  should  re- 
*main  so  unchanged  when  time  had  such  an 
effdot  upon  our  noble  selves.  There  was  the 
old  piano,  there  were  the  oaken  chairs,  here 
were  the  glazed  prints,  all  recognizable ;  and 
standing  among  them  all,  bent  in  the  back, 
dim  in  the  eyes,  short  in  the  breath,  and  bald 
in  the  head — more  out  of  tune  than  the 
piano,  more  old-fashioned  than  the  furniture 
— was  Charles  Harburn,  whom  nobody  could 
identify  with  the  young  lover  of  other  days 
— no,  not  his  mother,  if  she  were  still  alive — 
no,  nor  Nancy,  who  once  had  all  his  features 
by  heart — scarcely  indeed  himself  if  he  had 
suddenly  seen  in  the  glass,  some  morning 
when  he  was  shaving,  the  presentment  of  the 
merry -eyed  young  man,  who  had  been  so 
happy  and  so  admired  in  these  old  rooms 
before  he  joined  the  army. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  visit,  and  he  turned 
to  go.  In  the  passage  were  throe  or  four 
people  carrying  parcels,  work-boxes,  foot- 
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stools,  and  other  things ;  and  he  drew  bacb 
to  let  them  pass.  The  post-chaise  was  drawn 
up  to  the  door.  He  heard  a  voice  say : 
''You'll  pack  up  all  the  framed  pictures,  and 
send  them  to  my  address  at  Cheltenham. 
Tb^  prints  are  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation." 
And  the  major  saw  the  speaker  mount  into 
the  chaise  with  some  difficulty.  Her  back 
was  very  broad  ;  she  wore  a  bonnet,  big 
enough  and  high  enough  to  have  done  duty 
as  an  umbrella ;  she  wore  a  brown  velvet 
pelisse,  though  the  thermometer  was  at  eigh- 
ty in  the  shade ;  and  when  her  maid  had  fol- 
lowed into  the  carriage,  and  sat  down  on  the 
top  of  various  packages,  with  which  the  seat 
was  encumbered,  the  chaise  drove  oflf,  and 
Harburn  went  out  to  mount  his  horse.  A 
man  who  had  left  off  the  measurements,  held 
the  bridle  while  he  mounted. 

''  Great  doings  here,  apparently,"  said  the 
major,  giving  the  man  a  shilling. 

*'  'Deed,  aye,  sir.  A'  th'  auld  folk  is  get- 
ting rooted  out,  and  the  Londoners  will  come 
down  in  a  bodv,  and  tak'  Lanarkshire  a'  to 
themselves." 

*'  The  place  is  sold  then  V* 

**  Have  you  no  heard  that  ?"  said  the  la- 
borer, involuntarily  despising  the  old  man 
for  his  ignorance,  in  spite  of  the  shilling 
which  he  still  kept  in  his  hand.  '*  Sir  Dou- 
glas firand  has  bought  it,  and  Middenstrae 
Haughs,  and  as  far  on  as  the  Duke's ;  and 
they  say  he's  in  treaty  for  half  the  county  to 
the  north,  so  he'll  hae  mair  land  than  a'  the 
nobilily ;  and  so  he's  measuring  here  for  a 
house  that's  to  be  the  size  o'  Drumlayrig, 
and  the  family  is  going  to  have  a  sale,  and 
very  nice  lots  there'll  be,  though  I  dinna 
think  that  the  pictures  will  be  much  missed, 
notwithstandin  the  auld  woman  seems  to 
think  they're  worth  a'  the  rest  of  the  goods." 

"  The  auld  woman  ?"  inquired  Major  Har- 
burn. 

*'  Aye,  Leddy  Nobbs,  that  was  her  that 
stickit  sae  long  in  the  coach  door ;  she  was 
ane  o'  auld  George  Cleghorn's  daughters,  and 
was  married  on  upon  a  black  man  that  lived 
far  aw  a'  in  India.  Some  folk  think  he  was 
a  cannibal,  but  I  canna  think  that,  tho'  he's 
an  awful  sicht  to  look  on.  That's  him  wi' 
the  row  of  yellow  teeth,  and  the  brown  skin, 
hanging  above  the  mantel- piece.  She  canna 
hae  been  a  great  judge  o'  beauty,  or  men 
maun  hae  been  unco  scant." 

Major  Harburn  made  no  reply,  but  slowly 
rode  down  the  avenue.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  impression  this  curious  incident  made 
on  him.  He  had  heard  his  Nancy's  voice 
agab,  he  had  seen  her  figure,  and,  instantly. 
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all  the  past  disappeared.  He  did  not  believe 
Id  the  reality  of  his  insane  admiralion  for  a 
broad-backed  woman  of  sixteen  stone,  who 
had  to  be  pushed  by  main  force  through  the 
door  of  a  post-chaise ;  and  one  resolution  he 
immediately  made  and  carried  into  effect  the 
moment  he  got  home,  which  was  to  take, 
i>urn,  or  otherwise  destroy  the  miniature  of 
his  aunt — the  fair-baired,  small- waisted, 
blue-eyed  female — which  had  hung  by  a  silk 
ribbon  so  long  about  his  neck,  and  which  was 
still  preserved  in  a  very  secret  drawer  of  his 
escritoire,  and  occasionally  looked  at  when  he 
wanted  to  recall  the  air,  the  features,  the  ex- 
pression of  Nancy  Cleghorn. 

Impatient  to  visit  his  purchases  in  Lanark- 
shire ;  impatient  to  see  once  more  the  Falder- 
Hill — in  sight  of  which  his  broken  fortunes 
had  been  restored — Sir  Doudas  Brand 
posted  down  from  London,  and  after  sleeping 
on  the  previous  night  at  Moffat,  proceeded 
along  the  road  towards  his  newly -acquired 
property  on  this  very  day,  the  anniversary  of 
that  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  to 
which  he  always  looked  back  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fortune.  He  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage, which  he  ordered  to  go  slowly  on,  and 
walked  along  the  footpath  for  several  miles. 
Looking  on  the  right  hand,  looking  on  the 
left,  he  thought  at  last  he  identified  the  very 
spot  where  the  men  had  robbed  him,  where 
his  whole  possessions  lay  in  fragments  at  his 
feet,  and  where  the  young  horseman  had  re- 
stored him  to  wealth  and  hope.  To  verify  it 
still  more,  he  paused  at  what  he  considered 
the  identical  scene;  there  was  a  hedge- row 
there  as  before ;  he  stept  quietly  off  the  road, 
and  sat  down  on  the  grassy  bank.  He  sank 
into  himself,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
giving  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
years  that  had  passed  since  then.  He  heard 
nothing,  saw  nothing,  but  sat  unmovable 
with  his  hands  over  his  face. 

'*  I  hope  you  are  not  unwell,  sir/'  said  a  kind 
voice  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

''Not  at  all,"  said  Sir  Douglas  Brand,  rising 
up,  as  if  ashamed  of  bis  emotion.  "  I  was 
only  resting  after  having  walked  a  few  miles 
to  see  the  beautiful  scenery.  My  carriage  is 
gone  on." 

•'  It  is  waiting  at  the  turn  of  the  road," 
said  Major  Harburn,  a  little  repelled  by  the 
coldness  of  the  stranger's  tone,  and  his  osten- 
tatious allusion  to  his  carriage.  He  lifted 
his  hat  and  rode  on.  On  this  very  day  ap- 
peared a  second  advertisement  in  the  Times. 
•* The  gentleman  who  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty,  gave  his  generous  aid  to  a  peddler 
boy,  on  the  high  road  in  Lanarkshire,  is  prob-  | 


ably  dead ;  but  if  his  son,  if  any,  will  addreas 
Messrs,  Dot  and  Carry,  Broad  Street,  Lon- 
don, and  verify  the  incident,  he  will  hear  of 
something  very  much  to  his  advantage." 

**  I  will  pay  over  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  him  at  once, "  said  Sir  Di]h%1^>  ^  he  step- 
ped into  his  carriage,  *^  and  if  be  takes  a  fancy 
to  Mary — ah  well !  there's  no  saymg  what 
might  be  done." 

Now  I  have  forgot  to  tell  you  that  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  the  rich  contractor 
married — for  love.     Yes,  the  bright  flashing 
eyes  of  Signora  Estrella  Nunez,  the  daughter 
of  a  Spanish  refugee  from  Cadiz,  conquered 
the  susceptible  heart  of  Douglas  Brand.    Her 
father  had  had  every  farthing  of  his  fortune 
confiscated,  and  certain  bills  on  the  Spanish 
treasury  were  ignominiously  repudiated,  and 
his  estates,  which  were  of  considerable  extent, 
seized  as  the  goods  of  a  traitor,  so  that  Don 
Jacinto -Nunez  was  very  glad  to  convey  all 
these  valueless  documents  and  nominal  secu- 
rities as  a  portion  to  his  only  child,  receiving 
from  his  generous  son-in-law,  in  the  mean- 
time, an  aonuitv  of  one  hundred  a  year.     It 
is  BO  good,  and  sometimes  so  politic,  to  be 
generous.    When  a  few  years  had  passed,  and 
Don  Jacinto  had  died,  and  Trafalgar  had  been 
fought,  and  Holy  Juntas  were  established  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  bills   upon   the   Spanish 
treasury  were  acknowledged  by  the  liberating 
government,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  English 
subsidies  advanced   by  Brand,  Bustle,  and 
others.     The  lands  were  restored,  and  sold 
for  ready  money,  and  Mrs.  Brand's  allow- 
ance increased  to  a  thousand  a  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  turning  out  an  heiress.     Her 
enjoyment  of  this  sum  was,  however,  very 
short,  and  the  widower  turned  all  his  affec- 
tion upon  his  only  chiid-*^bristened,  out  of 
compliment  to  Don  Jacinto,  Marie  de  Com- 
postella,  but  known  by  the  father's   heart, 
only  as  his  little  Mary.    Deep  foundations 
were  dug,  high  strong  walls   were  raised, 
fences  were  thrown  down,  whole  farms  were 
turned  into  a  park,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land ;  and  millions,  I  was  going  to 
say,  of  mountain  and  heath,  formed  the  do- 
main round  Falder  Castle.     Other  lands  were 
added.     Small  proprietors  bought   out — or 
their  tenures  made  uncomfortable  by  quarrels 
about  boundaries,  and  lawsuits  about  mano- 
rial rights.     And  among  the  rest,  persecution 
raged  fierce  and  hot  against  poor  old  Major 
Harburn,  who  declined  to  part  with  his  little 
estate  of  Glen  Bara,  though  he  was  invited 
to  fix  his  own  price.     He  liked  the  place,  his 
son  liked  it.     It  had  been  in  their  family  four 
hundred  years — so  they  said  and  believed — 
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and  DO  amount  of  money  tbat  an  honest  man 
could  ask,  would  repa^  them  for  the  loss  of 
the  hereditary  soil.  Sir  Douglas  Brand  had  • 
distanced  all  competitors  in  making  money 
by  an  inadequate  supply  of  beef  and  ham  to 
the  British  aroy.  His  efforts  had  put  at 
least  twenty  thousand  gallant  men  to  death, 
who  might  have  lived  long  and  happily,  if  the 
stores  had  been  of  prime  quality,  or  properly 
distributed  where  required ;  and  he  was  not 
to  be  defeated  now  by  a  proud  old  major, 
whose  worldly  substance  would  not  have  pur- 
chased the  bristles  of  the  pigs  on  whose  car- 
cases Sir  Douglas  had  grown  so  fat,  and  the 
Walcheren  expedition  so  lean.  So  he  bullied 
and  threatened,  and  fortunately  discovered 
that  not  many  years  before  this,  the  proprietor 
of  Glen  Bara  had  mortgaged  his  estate  to  en- 
able him  to  lend  some  money  to  a  friend,  for 
the  purchase  of  his  step,  which  money  had 
never  been  repaid,  for  his  friend  had  perished 
in  battle,  and  the  noble  and  paternal  British 
government  had  kept  the  money  he  had  paid 
for  his  promotion.  The  army  contractor  was 
in  his  element  again.  He  found  out  the  holder 
of  the  mortgage,  he  had  it  transferred  into 
his  own  name  with  all  the  arrears.  He  wrote 
a  notice  that  he  should  require  the  money  at 
once  or  that  he  would  be  forced  to  foreclose. 
And  the  major,  who  by  this  time  was  more 
bent  than  ever,  more  rheumatic,  more  gouty, 
more  short  in  the  breath,  more  bald  in  the 
head,  and  quite  as  ignorant  of  business,  was 
thrown  into  great  distress.  He  grew  ill,  a 
fever  made  him  for  a  few  days  delirious,  and 
then  left  him  so  weak,  that  the  farrier,  who 
came  over  to  see  a  lame  cart-horse,  thought 
he  couldn't  live  lonfi^,  and  advised  the  house- 
keeper to  sent  for  Master  Charles. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  Sir  Douglas's 
first  appearance,  ft  was  now  the  warm  and 
genial  month  of  August  once  more;  and 
while  poor  Major  Uarburn  was  dying  at 
Glen  Bara,  the  baronet  was  in  the  noble 
library  of  Falder  Castle,  with  a  map  of  his 
territory  before  him,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
colored  bright  red,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Brand  property,  was  enclosed  the  angular, 
independent-looking,  and  diminutire  Glen 
Bara.  This  was  the  Mordecai  at  the  gale 
that  made  all  Sir  Haman's  happiness  of  no 
effect.  He  struck  his  hand  on  the  red-colored 
enclosure.  "  I  will  have  you  in  green,  like 
the  rest,  before  a  week  is  out.  1  will  turn 
this  proud  major  out  of  house  and  home.  If 
he  refuses  the  price  I  offer,  1  will  seize  it  by 
legal  process ; "  and  he  looked  in  a  very  self- 
satisfied  manner  towards  a  tin  case  on  one  of 
the  shelves,  in  vvWch.  "tposed  tte  r^ortjage 


he  had  lately  bought.  As  if  the  business 
were  already  concluded,  by  means  of  this 
energetic  declaration  of  his  intention,  he 
determined  to  go  out  for  a  walk  among  his 
newly-planted  gardens  and  newly-levelled 
fields.  On  passing  the  housekeeper's  room, 
he  heard  voices.  Sir  Douglas  was  never 
above  picking  up  information.  He  paused 
and  listened. 

"  He  is  the  handsomest  man  1  ever  saw," 
said  the  housekeeper;  "don^t  you  think  so. 
Miss  Mary  ?'' 

"The  horse,  Mrs.  Elgett,  the  horse,  is 
handsomer  than  the  man.  1  never  saw  such 
a  noble  horse.     Where  did  you  get  it?" 

**  I  found  it  with  a  great  deal  of  rubbish 
left  by  the  late  flEunily  in  a  room  above  the 
stable.  I  was  struck  with  the  beautiful  man, 
and  have  pasted  it  on  the  wall.  1  wish  just 
such  another  youth  would  present  himself 
here.  Miss  Mary.  What  would  you  do  then  ?*' 

.'*  You  are  a  foolish  old  woman,"  said  Sir 
Douglas,  entering  the  room,  *'  and  you,  Mary, 
Vm  ashamed  of  you  listening  to  such  non- 
sense." 

"  See,  papa,''  said  Mary,  <*  it  is  only  a  daub 
of  a  young  man  and — " 

But  here  the  beautiful  lips  of  Mary  Brand 
grew  rigid  with  sui^rise,  the  blood  left  her 
check,  and  she  said, 

'*  Father  I  what's  the  matter  ?  are  you  ill  ?" 

*^  Who  did  this  ?"  said  Sir  Douglas,  gazing 
on  the  portrait.  "The  same  look  and  form! 
Have  I  been  ungrateful?  Have  1  forgotten 
you  ?  No  I  not  for  an  hour.  Come,  ts£e  all ! 
you  shall  share  it  with  me  1 " 

"Father,  father!  oh!  what  does  this 
mean?" 

''It  means  that  he  is  there  1  That — that's 
the  man  I  have  longed  to  see  for  forty  years ! 
Who  is  he  ?  What  is  his  name  ?  Ten  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  person  who  brings  me  to 
his  presence!" 

"Alas!  sir,  cee  the  date,"  said  Mary, 
"seventeen  hundred  and  eighty;  and  the 
name's  in  white  paint — Dumbarton,  Ailsa 
Craig." 

"I  remember,"  cried  Sir  Douglas,  *'he 
made  me  pray  that  they  might  be  united.  I 
had  forgotten  the  names ;  but  now  it  is  all 
clear.  Do  you  know  whose  likeness  it  is  ? 
.  Does  any  one  on  the  estate  ?  Find  out  and 
I  will  reward  them  beyond  their  dreams." 

And  for  an  hour  he  gazed  on  the  poor  old 
presentment  of  Charles  Harbum,  mounted 
on  black  Angus,  painted  in  the  joyous  time 
by  Nancy  Cleghorn,  and  shamefully  left 
neglected  in  a  lumber-room  of  Falder  Mains 
by  the  much«changed  Lady  Nobbs.    After 
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he  had  set  all  eDgines  at  work  to  find  out  the 
original,  he  ordered  the  carriage,  and,  bj  way 
of  diverting  bis  thoughts,  determined  to  take 
his  daughter  with  him,  and  show  her  the 
small  property  he  was  so  soon  to  get  possess- 
ion off;  though  we  must  remark,  that  he 
never  informed  the  young  lady  of  the  means 
by  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  Glen  Bara. 

Meanwhile,  faint  and  slow  came  the  breath 
of  Major  Harburn.  He  lay  on  a  ^sofa  in  the 
parlor  and  looked  out  upon  the  opposite  hill 
apparently  counting  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds  that  flitted  over  its  face.  An  unpro- 
fitable occupation  if  he  had  been  engaged  in 
it;  but  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere — with 
his  young  wife  in  Canada.  Beside  his  bed, 
there  she  lay,  cold — in  the  little  churchyard. 
Then  they  went  farther  back,  and  he  was 
running  out  and  in  at  Falder  Mains.  Nancy 
met  him  at  the  door,  and  made  up  by  kind 
looks  and  warm  hand-shakes,  for  the  cold  re- 
ception of  old  George.  He  walked  with  lier 
in  the  woods,  and  they  exchanged  their  vows ; 
and  then  a  great  broad-backed  old  lady 
stuck  in  the  doorway  of  a  post-chaise ;  and 
a  lawyer's  letter  presented  itself,  with  threats 
of  immediate  expulsion  from  his  home. 

'*  I  must  die  here,"  he  cried  of  a  sudden. 
"  I  will  die  nowhere  else.'  Will  Charlie  never 
come  ?" 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  wish,  wheels  stopt 
at  the  door.  His  son,  now  aged  twenty-one, 
'dressed  in  his  blue  frock  and  stiff  red  collar 
and  cuffs  of  his  regiment,  entered  the  room, 
and  knelt  at  the  side  of  the  sofa. 

**  You  come,  Charlie,"  said  the  major  "  too 
late  to  lengthen  out  my  life,  but  not  too  late 
to  let  me  die  in  peace.  Ride — ride  to  Falder 
Mains — they  call  it  Castle,  now — but  ride,  I 
tell  you.  Tell  the  proud  man  there  that  I  am 
d  ying  fast,  but  that  I  wish  to  die  where  I  have 
lived — where  my  mother — where  we  have  all 
died.  Ask  him  not  to  refuse  me  this.  It  won't 
delay  him  long.  Go,  go ;  the  black  horse  is  kept 
saddled  on  purpose.  You  will  be  back 
again  in  two  hours." 

Sir  Douglas  Brandsate  silent  by  the  side 
of  his  daughter  Mary.  Ah !  what  a  pretty 
girl  she  was  !  What  Spanish  eyes  spreading 
Andalusian  sunshine  over  English  cheeks ! 
For  she  was  surprisingly  fair  in  the  com- 
plexion, and  yet  dark  as  midnight  in  eyes 
and  hair.  And  good,  too ;  and  clever.  And, 
at  the  present  moment,  very  much  surprised 
at  her  father's  behavior.  That  hard  man's 
heart  had  been  touched  by  the  sight  of  the 
picture.  He  now  was  absorbed  in  happy 
recollections.  He  told  his  daughter  as  much 
of  his  previous  history  as  his  pride  would  let 


him  reveal.     He  said,  that  at  a  ceilain  part 
of  the  road  a  piece  of  good  fortune  had  be- 
fallen huutfrom  which  he  dated  all  his  pros- 
perity.    He  did  not  say  what  it  was,  but  he 
pulled  up  the  carriage,  and  helped  her  to 
dismount,  and  took  her  arm  lovingly  in  his, 
and  walked  along  the  foot-way ;  and  when 
they  came  to  the  grass  bank  he  had  sat  upon 
— tramp !  tramp !  tramp  !  There  comes  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  at  speed  !    The 
horseman,  as  he  approached,  pulled  up,  out 
of  respect  to  the  lady;  and  Sir  Douglas, 
turning  round,  gazed  on  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  scene  that  had  filled  his  heart  for 
so  many  a  year.   There  was  the  same  noble- 
looking  youth — the  same  kind  expression — 
the  same  graceful  figure.    The  black  horse 
was  moving  slowly  on. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven  P'  cried  Sir  Dou- 
glas, "  tell  me  who  you  are  1  You  have 
haunted  me  from  that  hour  to  this ! — aye, 
since  the  time  wheq  you  gave  roe  the  four 
golden  guineas  until  now  that  I  am  Sir  Dou- 
glas Brand,  with  half  the  lands  of  the  county 
in  my  hands !" 

'*  You,  then,  are  Sir  Douglas  Brand,"  said 
Charles,  dismounting.  '*  I  was  on  my  way  to 
wait  on  you,  with  a  most  humble  petition." 

**  No,  no  I"  said  the  old  man,  still  wander- 
ing in  his  thoughts,  '*  not  a  petition  to  me ; 
I  cannot  hear  it." 

"  Perhaps  the  young  lady,"  said  Charles, 
'*  will  exert  her  influence  on  behalf  of  my 
poor  father.  He  is  dying,  sir, — dying  in 
poverty,  and  without  a  friend— except  my- 
self ;  and  I  am  as  powerless  as  he.  All  he 
asks  is,  leave  to  die  at  home.  Oh  I  don't 
turn  him  out  for  the  few  days  he  may  have 
to  live !" 

"Your  father?  Your  father?  Aye!  It 
was  nearly  forty  years  ago.     His  name  ?" 

"The  same  as  my  own," said  the  young 
soldier,  "  Charles  Harburn,  of  Glen  Bara." 

*'  We  are  on  our  way  to  Glen  Bara,"  re- 
plied Sir  Douglas.  ••  We  will  go  with  you. 
This  must  be  done  by  no  hands  but  mine." 

^'  Father,"  said  Charles,  gently  opening  the 
parlor-door,  '*  don't  let  the  news  agitate 
you.  Sir  Douglas  Brand  and  his  daughter 
are  come  here  to  see  you." 

**  He  is  a  tyrant — an  oppressor.  I  won't 
see  him,"  said  the  major,  raising  his  head 
from  the  sofa  where  he  lay. 

"  But  he  repents — he  is  changed  and  soft- 
ened, now,"  said  the  baronet  himself,  going 
up  to  the  invalid.  '*  We  have  met  before. 
It  is  not  my  fault  we  have  not  discovered  we 
were  friends." 

"  May  I  die  in  my  own  house  ?"  inquired 
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the  major,  scarcely  comprehendiDg  his  visit- 
or's language. 

^'  If  wealth  can  keep  you  alive — if  kind- 
ness can  prolong  your  days — ^you  shall  not 
die,  my  truest  friend  and  earliest  benefactor. 
I  have  discovered  you  at  last !  Don't  you 
remember  our  prayer  together,  in  the  road, 
near  Falder  Hill,  that  heaven  would  join 
Dumbarton  and  Ailsa  Craig  ?" 

A  light  shone  in  the  major's  eye--a  smile 
came  to  his  lips.  *^  I  remember,"  he  said  ; 
*'  it  all  comes  back  to  me  at  once.  I  was 
riding  black  Angus.  There  was  a  little  boy 
in  misery.  I  relieved  him.  And  Nancy — 
you  wouldn't  believe  it,  sir, — she  went  off  and 
married  an  old  piece  of  mahogany,  of  the 
name  of  Nobbs ;  and  three  years  ago  I  saw 


her  in  Falder  Mains.  She  was  Ailsa  Craig. 
We  never  came  together.  So  the  prayer, 
you  see,  was  useless." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Sir  Douglas,  looking 
towards  Charles  and  Mary*;  "it  seems  to  me 
quite  possible.  Major  Harbum,  that  the  union 
may  still  take  place.  But  in  the  meantime 
we  must  devote  ourselves  to  the  restoration 
of  your  health.  You  shall  find  Glen  Ban  as 
clear  from  debt  as  on  the  day  when  yOu  took 
possession.  The  sum  you  advanced  me  was 
a  loan  whteb  has  prospered  greatly.  As  the 
first  instalment,  I  will  pay  over  to  your  son 
to-morrow,  twenty  thousand  pounds — and  I 
am  ready  to  mortgage  Mary  as  security  for 
the  rest." 


II  ^  n 
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Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  Timbs,  whom 
many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  as  a  valued 
contributor  to  our  pages  some  few  years  ago, 
has  published  a  thick  little  volume,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  bis 
time  during  the  last  twenty -seven  years  ;  in 
fact,  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  "  since 
the  commencement  of  this  design  in  1828, 
precisely  midway  in  my  lifetime,  I  have 
scarcely,  for  a  day  or  hour,  lost  sight  of  the 
subject,  but  through  a  long  course  of  literary 
action,  have  endeavored  to  profit  by  every 
fair  opportunity  to  increase  my  stock  of  ma- 
terials.^' The  result  of  this  industry,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  is  most  successful,  and  we 
heartily  congratulate  our  old  friend  on  his 
achievement. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  book  is 
faultless,  no  book  on  such  a  subject  ever  was, 
especially  in  its  first  edition,  but  they  can 
easily  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition.  We 
do  not  either  quite  understand  Mr.  Timbs' 
arrangement  of  his  subjects,  and  have  met 
sometimes  with  a  little  difficulty  in  finding 
what  we  wanted ;  for  instance,  under  the  head 
of  museums,  we  find  Mr.  Saul's  collection 


o  CfuriontieM  of  London^  by  John  Timbe,  P.aA. 
London,  Bogae,  fleet  Street. 


among  the  S's,  while  Mr.  Roach  Smith's 
matchless  collection  of  antiquities  is  under  the 
heading  '*  Antiquities,  City."  By-the-bye, 
we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  British  Museum 
has  just  refused  to  purchase  this  splendid  col- 
lection, and  it  is  now  offered  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London.  If  they  refuse 
it,  probably  it  will  be  dispersed  at  auction, 
and  the  owner  will  realize  far  more  than  the 
£3,000  he  asks.  We  hope  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  good  citizens  will  prove  untrue  to 
their  turtle-loving  reputation,  and  show  that 
they  have  taste  enough  to  preserve  such  a 
treasure  to  the  city.  But  to  return  to  Mr. 
Timbs,  the  fault  which  strikes  us  most  un- 
pleasantly is  merely  typographical,  but  it 
gives  the  book  a  very  curious  appearance ;  in 
the  early  portion  of  the  work,  Mr.  Timbs 
spells  St.  Paul's  St.  Ann's  &c.,  <fec.,  with  the 
old  fashioned  t,  b«t  in  the  latter  pases,  and 
in  the  index,  they  are  spelt  S.  Paul's,  d^c, 
kc,  showing^  that  in  going  through  the  press 
Mr.  Timbs  has  changed  his  mind  and  his 
spelling.  We  do  not  object  to  the  change ; 
in  fact,  we  have  no  preference  for  the  old  or 
the  new  fashion,  biit  we  should  like  to  have 
seen  uniformity.  Having  found  all  the  fault 
we  can  with  Mr.  Timb^  volume,  let  us  now 
point  out  its  merits,  and  we  think  we  cannot  do 
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this  better  than  by  making  a  few  extracts,  to 
show  how  Mr.  Timbs  has  succeeded  in  treat- 
ing his  various  subjects.  The  greaidifficulty 
is  what  to  choose,  for  there  is  so  much  good 
material,  that  wa  hardly  know  where  to  be- 
gin. Suppose  we  take  a  London  fog,  which 
18,  after  all,  one  of  our  greatest  curiosities, 
aad  is  certainly  peculiarly  a  London  '*  insti- 
tatioD.**  Mr.  Timbs  tells  us,  at  page  309, 
that— 

This  phenomenon  k  caused  by  the  half  million 
of  blazing  coal-fires  in  the  metropolis,  contributing 
a  vast  quantity  of  fuliginous  matter,  which,  min- 
gling with  the  vapor,  partly  arising  from  imper- 
fect drainage,  produces    that    foggy  darkness, 
which    Londoners    not   inaptly  term    '*  awful." 
Sometimes  it  is  of  a  bottle-green  color ;  but  if  the 
barometer  rise,  it  will  either  totally  disappear,  or 
change  into  a  white  mist;  at  other  times  it  is  of 
a  pea>8onp  yellow ;  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
street  gas-lights  appear  like  the  pin-head  lamps 
of  old'    The  latter  is  the  genuine  **  London  Fqg.*' 
First  at  the  dawn  of  lingering  day, 
It  rises  of  an  ashy  gray  ; 
Then,  deepening  with  a  sordid  stain 
Of  yellow,  like  a  lion's  mane. 
Vapor,  importunate  and  dense. 
The  ears  escape  not.    All  around 
Returns  a  dull,  unwonted  sonnd. 
Loath  to  stand  still,  afraid  to  stir, 
The  chilled  and  puzzled  passenger, 
Ofl  blundering  from  the  pavement,  fails 
To  feel  his  way  along  the  rails ; 
Or  at  the  oroesing,  in  the  roll 
Of  every  carriage,  dreads  the  poll. 
Scarce  an  eclipse  with  pall  so  dun. 
Blots  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  sun. 
But  soon  a  thicker,  darker  cloak 
Wraps  all  the  town,  behold,  in  smoke, 
Which  Bteam-compelling  trade  disgorges 
From  all  her  fnmaces  and  forges. 
In  pitchy  clouds  too  dense  to  rise, 
Descend,  rejected  from  the  skies ; 
Till  struggling  day,  extinguished  quite. 
At  noon  gives  place  to  candle-light. 

Henry  Luttrell. 
The  fog,  too,  sendbly  afibcts  the  organs  of  res- 
piration: hence  a  Scotch  physician  has  asked, 
"  If  a  person  require  half  a  gallon  of  pure  air  per 
minute,  how  many  gallons  of  this  foul  atmosphere 
must  be,  as  it  were,  filtered  by  his  langs  in  the 
course  of  a  day?" 

Sometimes  the  fog  is  caused  by  a  very  ordinary 
accident — a  change  of  wind,  thus  accounted  for : 
the  west  wind  carries  the  smoke  of  the  town  east- 
ward in  a  long  train,  extending  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  town — 3ay  from  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill.  In  this  place,  suppose  the  wind  to  change 
suddenly  to  the  east,  the  great  body  of  smoke  will 
be  brought  back  in  an  accumulated  mass ;  and  as 
this  repasses  the  town,  augmented  by  the  clouds 
of  smoke  from  every  fire  therein,  it  causes  its 
murky  darkness. 

By  accurate  observation  of  the  height  of  the  fog, 
relatively  with  the  higher  edifices,  whose  elevation 


is  known,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  fogs  of 
London  never  rise  more  than  from  200  to  240  feet 
above  the  same  level.  Hence,  the  air  of  the  more 
elevated  environs  of  the  metropolis  is  celebrated 
for  its  pure  and  invigorating  qualities,  being  placed 
above  the  fogs  of  the  plain,  and  removed  from 
smoky  and  contaminated  atmosphere.  The  heiffbt 
of  the  Norwood  Hills,  for  example,  is  390  feet 
above  the  sea  level  at  low  water ;  and  thus  en- 
joys pre-eminent  salubrity. 

As  curiosities  of  London  next  to  the  fog, 
we  think  we  may  class  the  birds,  they  are 
certainly  a  distinct  race  from  the  genuine 
country  birds ;  and  it  is  amusing  in  the  spring 
to  see,  as  we  have  often  seen,  the  pavement 
on  the  south  side  of  Cheapside,  opposite 
Wood  Street,  almost  blocked  up  with  curious 
Cockneys,  watching  the  rooks  on  the  trees 
<yp06ite,  while  building  their  nests.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Timbs*  article  on  the  "  Birds 
of  London :" 

Birds,  for  the  most  part,  avoid  cities  and  large 
towns  ;  but  there  have  been  some  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  noted  in  the  metropolis  by 
careful  observers. 

The  house-sparrow  is  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every 
locality,  in  1850  there  was  a  numerous  colony 
of  sparrows  upon  the  west  side  of  the  court-yara 
of  No.  94  Piccadilly,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  Another  resting-place  for  sparrows 
was  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  columns  of  the 
portico  of  Carlton  House. 

There  was,  too,  a  noted  rookery  in  the  lofly 
trees  of  the  grounds  of  Carlton  House :  on  these 
being  cut  down,  the  birds  removed,  in  1827,  to 
some  trees  in  the  rear  of  New  Street,  Spring  Gar- 
dens. Perchance,  few  remember  the  satirical  la- 
ment of  Tom  Hudson's  song:  "  Now  the  old  rooks 
have  lost  their  places."  Rooks  build  in  the  south 
church-yard  of  St.  Dunstan-in-ihe-East,  Tower 
Street.  The  rookery,  before  the  last  church  was 
removed,  consisted  of  upwards  of  twenty  nests ; 
and  they  were  annually  supplied  with  osier-twigs, 
and  other  materials  for  building.  The  colony  mi- 
grated to  the  Tower  of  London,  when  disturbed 
for  the  pulling  down  of  the  church,  in  1817 ;  they 
built  in  the  White  Tower,  but  returned  as  soon  as 
the  noise  of  axes  and  hammers  had  ceased.  In 
1849,  their  building  materials  were  hospitably 
provided  for  them  by  Mr.  Crutchly,  the  assistant- 
overseer:  the  trees  are  plane.  There  was  also, 
formerly,  a  rookery  on  some  large  elm4ree8  in 
the  College  Garden,  behind  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  in  Doctor's  Commons.  There  is,  too,  a 
rookery  in  the  fine  trees  near  Kensington  Palace. 

"  We  have  rooks  in  the  very  heart  of  London, 
on  a  noble  plane-tree  which  grows  at  the  corner 
of  Wood  Street,  Cheapside.  There  are  now  (May. 
1850)  signs  of  four  nests  in  that  tree ;  but  I  am  un- 
able to  say  whether  they  have  reared  their  young 
in  that  locality.  Rooks,  however,  build  in  the 
crowns  surmounting  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the 
turrets  of  the  Tower  of  London;  and  there  is  an- 
other rookery  in  Gray's  Inn  Gardens.    Pigeons 
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have  lately  taken  to  build  on  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
of  the  Bank  of  Enorjand  and  the  Royal  Exchange; 
80  that  London  can  now  boast  of  three  kinds  of 
birds  which  rear  their  young,  viz.,  Bparrows, 
pigeons  and  rooks.  We  have  every  year  a  robin 
or  two  at  Finsbury  Circus,  but  it  does  not  build ; 
and  we  are  frequently  favored  with  a  visit  from 
Rtarlin^/' — (Instinct  and  Reason^  by  A.  Smee, 
F.R.S.,  1850.) 

The  swallow,  swifl,  and  martin,  seem  to  have 
almost  deserted  London,  although  they  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  suburbs.  The  scarcity  of  the 
swallow  is  referred  to  most  of  the  chimneys  having 
conical  or  other  contracted  tops  to  them,  whicn 
is  no  inducement  for  this  bircl  to  build  in  them. 
In  182G,  Mr.  Jennings  observed  martins'  nests  in 
Goswell  Street  Road,  and  on  Islington  Green. 

The  redbreast  has  been  occasionally  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fleet  Market  and  Ludgate  Hill  : 
in  November,  1825,  Mr.  Jennings  saw  it  in  the 
City  Road;  where,  in  November,  1826,  he  saw 
the  wren. 

The  thrush  is  oflen  heard  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
Some  of  the  migratory  birds  approach  much  nearer 
London  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  cuckoo 
and  wood-pigeon  are  heard  occasionally  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  The  nightingale  is  oflen  heard 
at  Horn^ey  Wood  House,  Hackney,  and  Mile 
End.     (See  Jenning's  Ornitholigiaj  1829.) 

The  London  gardens  are  much  more  injured  by 
insects  than  those  in  the  country,  on  account  of 
the  smaller  number  of  insectivorous  birds,  the 
great  number  of  bird-catchers,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  cats,  in  and  about  the  metropolis ;  and 
their  scarcity  is  not,  as  is  frequently  alleged,  owing 
to  the  smoke,  the  number  of  houses,  the  want  of 
trees  and  food,  because  every  kind  of  bird  will  live 
and  thrive  in  cages  in  the  heart  of  London. 

In  James  Street,  on  the  north  side  of  Covent 
Garden,  a  bird  market  was  formerly  held  on  Sun- 
day mornings. 

The  canary  is  much  reared  in  the  metropolis ; 
there  are  societies  for  this  purpose,  the  principal 
being  the  Friendly,  the  Royal,  the  Amateurs,  and 
the  Hand-in-hand.  Several  varieties  are  distin- 
guished ;  and  there  is  a  "  London  Criterion,  of  a 
Perfect  Canary."  The  fancy  hold  their  principal 
shows  in  November  and  December,  at  the  Gray's 
Inn  Coffee  House,  Holborn,  and  the  British  Coffee 
House,  Cockspur  Street. 

The  above  extract  shows  how  carefully  and 
industriously  our  author  has  gathered  together 
facts  of  all  kinds,  having  any  relation  to  his 
subject.  Our  next  extract  is  a  very  concise 
account  of  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy. 

In  1820,  at  Cato  Street,  John  Street,  Edge  ware 
Road,  Arthur  Thistlewood,  and  his  fellow-con- 
spirators, met  to  assassinate  the  ministers  assem- 
bled at  a  cabinet  dinner,  on  February  23d,  at 
Lord  IJarrowby's,  39  Grosvenor  Square,  where 
Thistlewood  proposed  as  a  **  rare  hawl,  to  murder 
them  all  together."  Some  of  the  conspirators 
were  to  watch  Lord  Uarrowby's  house ;  one  was 
to  call  and  deliver  a  dispatch-box  at  the  door ;  the 
others  were  then  to  rush  in  and  murder  the  minis- 


tors  as  they  nt  at  dinner ;  and,  as  special  trophies, 
to  bring  away  with  them  the  heads  of  Lords  Sid- 
mouth  and  Castlereagh,  in  two  bags  provided  for 
that  purpose !    They  were  then  to  fire  the  cavalry 
barracks ;  and  the  Bank  and  Tower  were  to  be 
taken  by  the  people,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  rise 
upon  the  spread  of  the  news.    This  diabolical 
plot  was,  however,  revealed  to  the  ministers  by 
one  Edwards,  who  had  joined  the  conspiratora  for 
that  purpose.    Still,  no  notice  was  apparently 
taken.    The  preparations  for  dinner  went  on  at 
Lord  Harro why's  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
hut  the  guests  did  not  arrive.    The  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  lived  next  door,  happened  to  give  a  din- 
ner-party at  the  same  hour,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
carriages  deceived  those  of  the  conspirators  who 
were  on  the  watch  In  the  street,  till  it  was  too 
late  to  give  warning  to  their  comrades,  who  had 
assembled  at  Cato  Street,  in  a  loft  over  a  stable, 
accessible  only  by  a  ladder.     Here,  while  the 
traitors  were  arming  themselves,  by  the  light  of 
one  or  two  candles,  a  party  of  Bow  Street  officers 
entered  the  stable;  when  Smithers,  the  first  of  them 
who  mounted  the  ladder,  and  attempted  to  seize 
Thistlewood,  was  run  by  him  through  the  body, 
and  instantly  fell ;  whilst,  the  lights  being  estin- 
guished,  a  few  shots  were  exchanged  in  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion  ;  and  Thistlewood  and  several 
of  his  c<Hnpanion9  escaped  through  a  window  at 
the  back  of  the  premises ;  nine  were  taken  that 
evening  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the 
intelligence  conveyed  to  the  ministers,  who,  hav- 
ing dined  at  home,  met  at  Lord  LiverpooPs  to 
await  the  result  of  what  the  Bow  Street  officers 
had  done.    A  reward  of  j£l,000  was  immediately 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Thistlewood ;  but 
he  was  captured  before  eight  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, while  in  bed  at  a  friend's  house.  No.  8  White 
Street,  Little  Moorfietds.    The  conspirators  were 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  were  the  last  persons  im- 
prisoned in  that  fortress.   On  April  20th,  Thistle- 
wood was  condemned  to  death,  after  three  days* 
trial ;  and  on  May  1st,  he  and  his  four  principal 
accomplices,  Ings,  Brnnt,  Tidd,  and  Davidson, 
who  had  been  severall?  tried  and  convicted,  were 
hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  their  heads  cut  off. 
Southey  relates  this  touching  anecdote  of«Thistle^ 
wood's  last  hours  :— 

**When  the  desperate  and  atrocious  traitor, 
Thistlewood,  was  on  the  seaflbld,  his  demeanor 
was  that  of  a  man  who  was  boldly  resolved  to  meet 
the  fate  he  had  deserved ;  in  the  few  words  which 
were  exchanged  between  him  and  his  fellow-crimi- 
nals, he  observed,  that  the  grand  Question  whether 
or  not  the  soul  was  immortal  would  soon  be  solved 
for  them.  No  expression  of  hope  escaped  him ; 
no  breathing  of  repentance,  no  spark  of  grace 
appeared.  Yet  (it  is  a  fact  which,  whether  it  be 
more  consolatory  or  awful,  ought  to  be  known), 
on  the  night  after  the  sentence,  and  preceding  his 
execution,  while  he  supposed  that  the  person  who 
was  appointed  to  watch  him  in  his  cell  was  asleep, 
this  miserable  man  was  seen  by  that  person  re- 
peatedly to  rise  upon  his  knees,  and  heard  repeated- 
ly calling  upon  Christ  his  Saviour  to  have  mercy 
upon  him,  and  to  forgive  him  his  sins." — The 
Doctor t  chap.  7L 
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The  aelection  of  Ca^o  Street  for  tlie  eompM- 
tors'  meetini?  was  accidenta] ;  and  the  street  iteelf 
it  associated  but  indirectly  in  name  with  the  Ro- 
man patriot  and  pliilosopber.  To  efface  recollec- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  of  the  low  and  desperate 
politicians  of  18io»  Cato  Street  has  been  changed 
to  Homer  Street 

This  occupies  aboul  one  page  out  of  the 
8Q0,  of  yrbich  the  boolc  consists,  and  we  think 
H  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr;  1^1068  treats  such  subjects.  He  wastes 
litile  space  and  few  words,  but  at  the  same 
time  leaves  out  nothing  of  importance.  We 
should  like  to  have  extracted  something  from 
the  article  on  '*  Frosts  and  Frost  Fairs,"  at 
page  315,  but  our  space  will  not  permit,  al- 
though after  the  late  severe  winter,  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  we 
can,  however,  conscientiously  recommend  it 
to  our  readers'  attention,  as  containing  much 
valuable  and  curious  information  in  a  very 
limited  space. 

On  the  subject  of  churches  there  is,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  One  or  two 
little  extracts  will,  we  think,  gratify  our 
readers,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  novel  to  them ; 
for  instance,  at  page  161,  we  learn  that 

Pendleton,  the  celebrated  vicar  of  Bray,  known 
by  his  mnltiversations,  subsequently  became  rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  It  is  related  that  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Lawrence  Sanders,  the 
martyr,  an  honest,  but  mild,  timorous  man,  stated 
to  Pendleton  his  fears  that  he  bad  not  strength  of 
miad  to  endure  the  persecution  of  the  times ;  and 
was  answered  by  Pendleton  that  **  he  would  see 
every  drop  of  his  fat  and  the  last  morsel  of  his 
flesh  consumed  to  ashes  ere  he  would  swerve  from 
the  faith  then  established."  He,  however,  changed 
with  the  times,  saved  his  fat  and  his  flesh,  and  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  whilst  the  mild  and 
diffident  Sanders  was  burnt  in  Smithfield. 

Most  of  our  readers  know  that  the  present 
rector  is  a  man  of  a  very  difl^erent  stamp,  the 
Rev.  George  Croly,  '*  the  eloquent  poet  and 
imaginative  prose  writer." 

There  is  no  room  to  quote  epitaphs,  or  Mr. 
Timbs  might  have  given  us  the  following  from 
St.  Anthony's,  in  Budge  Row,  which  we  can- 
not help  quoting,  and  we  trust  our  readers 
will  forgive  us,  (or  the  sake  of  its  quality : 

Here  lieth  graven,  under  this  stone, 
Thomas  KnowPs,  both  flesh  and  bone, 
Grocer  and  Alderman,  years  forty. 
Sheriff*,  and  twice  Mayor,  truly  ; 
And  that  he  should  not  lie  alone, 
Here  lieth  with  him  his  good  wife  Joan, 
They  lived  together  sixty  year. 
And  nineteen  children  they  had  in  fear. 


This  last  line,  a  facetious  friend  interprets 
to  mean,  that  their  constant  fear  was  of  a 
sUU  further  family  increase.  If  so,  we  can- 
not but  admit  that  it  was  well  grounded. 
Here  is  also  another  on  a  little  child : 

Wak*t  to  the  light,  she  on  this  world  did  peep. 
Disliked  it,  clo^d  her  eyes,  and  went  to  sleep. 

This  was  written  by  old  Miller,  the  author 
of  "  British  Worthies,"  who  wrote  the  epi- 
taph for  himself,  which  is  on  his  tomb  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  "  here  Ties  Fuller's 
Earth." 

But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Timbs,  and  the 
"  Curiosities"  of  which  he  tells  us  at  page 
1*73,  we  find  that  at  the  Baptist  Chapel. 
Little  Wild  Street,  Lincoln's-lnn  Fields,  a 
sentfon  is  annually  preached  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Great  Storm,  of  November  26, 
1703.  The  following  account  of  the  damage 
done,  on  that  occasion,  gives  a  terrible  idea 
of  its  power : 

In  London  alone,  more  than  800  booses  were 
laid  in  ruins,  and  2,000  stacks  of  chimneys  thrown 
down.  In  the  country,  upwards  of  400  windmills 
were  either  blown  down  or  took  fire,  by  the  vio* 
lence  with  which  their  sails  were  blown  round  by 
the  wind.  In  the  New  Forest,  4,000  trees  were 
blown  down,  and  more  than  19,000  in  the  same 
state  were  counted  in  the  Coanty  of  Kent  On 
the  sea,  the  ravages  of  this  friffhtful  storm  were 
yet  more  distressing :  15  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  more  than  300  merchant  vessels,  were  lost, 
with  upwards  of  6,000  British  seamen.  The 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  with  its  ingtoious  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Winstanley,  was  totally  destroyed.  The 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  his  lady,  were 
killed  by  the  falling  of  their  palace.  The  sister  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  many  others,  lost  their 
lives. 

This  annual  custom  has  been  observed  upwards 
of  a  century.  The  chapel  is  built  upon  the  site  of 
Wild  House  and  Gardens,  the  mansion  of  the  son  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Wild,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in 
1608.  It  was  subsequently  let.  Ronquillo,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  lived  here  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  II.  and  James  II. ;  and  in  the  anti- 
popish  riots  of  the  latter  reign,  the  house  was 
sacked  by  the  mob,  and  the  Ambassador  compelled 
to  make  his  escape  at  a  back  door. 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  churches 
without  calling  our  readers'  attention  to  Mr. 
Timbs'  account  of  the  New  Greek  Church  in 
London  Wall ;  we  have  not  space  to  extract 
the  description,  but  we  notice  that  it  cost 
£10,000,  and  yet  the  number  of  Greeks  resi- 
dent in  London,  at  the  date  of  its  opening, 
was  not  more  than  220,  giving  an  average 
subscription  of  more  than  £40  per  head  for 
each  hearer.    In  this  instance,  at  any  rate, 
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the  Greek  merchants  appear  to  have  been  free 
from  the  charge  of  cupidity  with  which  thej 
have  been  lately  so  much  assailed.  The 
Church  is  certainly  very  splendid,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  The  priest  is  a  fine  hand- 
some and  well- bearded  man,  whose  figure 
and  curious  costume  is  often  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Finsbury  Circus. 

Leaving  the  churches,  we  will  just  pick 
out  one  little  anecdote,  among  the  many,  Mr. 
Timbs  has  to  tell  us,  in  connection  with  the 
8tock  Exchange. 

The  most  remarkable  man  amongst  the  stock- 
brokers of  oar  time,  Mr.  Francis  &iley,  F.R.S., 
the  astronomer,  who  retired  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  1825.  In  1838,  in  the  flfsrden  of  his 
bouse,  Tavistock  Place,  Russell  Square,  was  con- 
structed a  small  observatory,  wherein  Mr.  Bailey 
repeated  the  '*  Cavendish  experiment,'*  the  Govern- 
ment having  granted  £500  towards  the  expense 
of  the  apparatus,  &c.  This  is  the  building  in 
which  the  earth  was  weighed,  and  its  bulk  and 
figure  calculated;  the  standard  measure  of  the 
British  nation  perpetuated,  and  the  pendulum 
experiments  rescued  from  their  chief  source  of 
inaccuracy.  Mr.  Bailey  died  president  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  in  1844. 

We  wish  that  many  other  Stockbrokers 
had  been  as  well  and  as  usefully  occupied. 
There  wotdd  have  been  fewer  melancholy 
associations  m  connection  with  *'  bulls  and 
bears." 

Reluctantly,  we  are  compelled  to  find  that 
the  next  must  be  our  last  extract.  We  could 
find  many  more  of  equal  interest  to  those  we 
have  already  quoted ;  but  we  have  already 
trespassed  largely  on  our  space,  although 
we  must  not  on  our  readers'  patience.  The 
following  relates  to  the  Boar's  Head  in  EaisU 
cheap : 

In  1834,  Mr.  Kempe,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  to  the 
Society  of  AntiquaHb  a  carved  oak  figure  of  Sir 
John  FalstaflT,  in  the  costume  of  the  16th  century. 
It  supported  an  ornamental  bracket  over  one  side 
of  the  door  of  the  Boar's  Head,  a  figure  of  Prince 


f&ory  sustaining  that  on  the  other.  The  Falstaff 
wte  tne  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shelton,  brazier, 
Great  Easteheap,  whose  ancestors  had  lived  in 
the  shop  he  then  occupied  ever  since  the  great  fire. 
He  well  remembered  the  last  grand  Shaksperean 
dinner  party  at  the  Boar's  Head,  about  1784.  A 
boar's  nead,  with  silver  tusks,  which  had  been 
suspended  in  some  room  in  the  tavern,  perhaps 
the  Half-moon,  or  Pomgranate  (see  Henry  IV.  act 
ii.  sc.  4  ,)  at  the  great  fire,  fell  down  with  the 
ruins  of  the  house,  and  was  conveyed  to  White- 
chapel  Mount,  where,  manv  years  after,  it  was 
recovered  and  identified  with  its  former  locality. 
At  a  public-house,  No.  12  Miles  Lane,  was  long- 
preserved  a  tobacco-box,  with  a  painting  of  the 
original  Boar's  Head  Tavern  on  the  lid. 

We  must  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Boar's  Hea^,  the  scene  of  Falstaff's  rev- 
els, was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  its  site  was 
where  King  William's  monument  now  stands. 
Goldsmith,  Boswell,  and  Washington  Irving, 
have  entirely  overlooked  this  fact  in  idealiz- 
ing the  then  existing  home,  as  the  identical 
place  immortalized  by  Prince  Hal  and  the 
fat  knight. 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  take  leave  of 
Mr.  limbs  and  his  ^'  opus  magnum,"  and  we 
repeat  our  congratulations  to  the  author  on 
the  successful  manner  in  which  he  has  com- 
pleted the  labor  of  twenty-seven  years.  We 
have  endeavored,  in  our  extracts,  to  give  as 
great  a  variety  as  possible,  so  as  to  show  how 
well  the  "  labor  of  love"  has  been  carried  out 
in  its  details  ;  but  the  indefatigable  indusiiy 
with  which  every  information  of  importance/ 
on  any  subject,  nas  been  gathered  from  all 
places,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  has  been 
condensed  and  grouped  together,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  study  the  vol- 
ume itself.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  all 
of  our  readers  who  take  a  pride  in  the  cap- 
ital of  their  country ;  and  can  assure  them 
that  they  will  find  Mr.  Timbs  a  most  truth- 
ful, pleasing,  and  instructive  companion  to 
all  the  wonders  of  our  modern  Babylon. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  R.  MONCKTON  MILNES 


Thkrb  are  readers  of  poetry  to  whose  taste 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  poet  should  be  all 
passion,  and  should  avoid  reflection  with 
scrupulous  aversion.  They  are  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  the  sensational,  the  eventful,  the  ex- 
citing; but  if  the  reflective  is  to  be  intro- 
duced at  all,  they  pray  for  a  minimum  of 
that.  You  may  drench  them,  if  you  please, 
with  stimulants  of  treble  X  power ;  but  sed- 
atives you  must  administer  only  in  a  globu- 
lar dose,  in  driblets  of  homoeopathic  quantity, 
and  most  diluted  quality.  Byron's  Corsair 
&(cenes  they  can  delight  in;  Scott's  battle 
melees  and  weird  metrical  tales  they  can  get 
by  heart;  but  Wordsworth's  philosophic 
meditations,  or  Henry  Taylors  pensive 
moods,  they  cannot  away  with.  To  such 
readers,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes 
18,  in  effect,  no  poetry  at  all. 

It  is  not  our  cue  to  revive  the  much-vexed 
question  of  strife  between  the  sensational  and 
the  meditative,  between  the  passionate  and 
the  reflective  schools  of  song.  We  will  go 
uiong  with  the  petitioners  for  action  and  pas- 
sion, in  their  admiration  of  the  poets  they 
chiefly  affect ;  yet  will  we  claim  a  right  to 
apply  the  consecrated  title  of  poet  to  such  a 
man  as  Wordsworth,  and  of  poetry  to  such 
verses  as  those  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes. 
.  This  premised,  we  readily  allow  that  the  latter 
gentleman  would  come  nearer  to  our  ideal  of 
poetical  genius,  and  would  be  not  only  more 
widely  honored  in  his  vocation  but  more  loyal 
to  its  behests,  were  his  reflective  tendencies 
less  "pronounced,"  and  his  records  of  the 
emotional  and  the  impulsive  more  frequent 
and  emphatic.  His  narrative,  it  has  been 
objected — and  the  objection  is  valid — is 
wanting  in  rapidity  and  action ;  there  is  a 
monotony  and  sluggishness  about  it;  the 
train  by  which  we  travel  on  his  line  is  never 
an  express- train;  the  stations  at  which  he 
pauses  so  many,  as  to  make  impatient  souls 
denounce  the  whole  thing  as  stationary. 
The  late  D.  M.  Moir  expressed,  probably,  the 
judgment  of  the  many  when,  in  ascribing  to 
this  poet  very   considerable  elegance  and 


taste,  a  "  philosophic  sentiment  and  a  grace- 
ful tenderness,"  he  remarked  the  deficiency 
in  individuality  and  power,  and  defined  his 
characteristic  to  consist  in  the  pervading  ele- 
ment of  repose.  "  His  sunset  has  no  clouds, 
and  his  morning  no  breeze.  From  his  lack 
of  constructiveness,  and  dramatic  passion,  he 
appears  to  most  advantage  in  his  serious,  his 
sentimental,  and  descriptive  sketches,  many  of 
which  are  fine  and  striking,  although  be  often 
mars  the  general  effect  by  unnecessary  an- 
alyses." Mr.  Milnes  has  propounded  his 
views  of  the  poet'i  vocation,  m  a  passage 
which  contends  that' to  interest  or  benefit  us, 
poetry  must  be  reflective,  sentimental,  sub- 
jective; must  accord  with  the  conscious, 
analytical  spirit  of  present  men;  must  be 
deeper  than  description,  more  lasting  than 
passion,  more  earnest  than  pleasure;  and 
must  help  the  mind  of  man  out  of  the  strug- 
gles and  entanglements  of  life.  Bon  GaulUer 
has  seized  upon  this  passage  in  one  of  his 
shrewd  and  vivacious  criticisms,  and  while 
assenting  to  the  power  and  privilege  thus 
ascribed  to  poetry,  of  helping  the  mind  of 
man  out  of  life's  labyrinthine  trials,  has  re- 
minded the  poet  that  it  does  so,  *'  precisely 
because  it  -is  vivid  in  description,  profound  in 
passion,  and  productive  of  earnest  enjoy- 
ment"— which  qualities  when  it  wants,  it  is 
naught.  For  it  is  not/argues  the  critic, 
by  putting  sage  aphorisms,  or  the  "  solemn 
facts  of  truth,"  into  smooth  couplets,  that 
any  writer  will  help  the  mind  of  man  out  of 
these  entanglements  and  struggles.  *<We 
have  too  much  reflection,  and  too  many  facts, 
thrust  upon  us  every  day  of  our  lives.  What 
we  want  ia  imagination  and  impulse."  With 
this  will  cordially  agree  all  those  who  believe, 
with  the  critic,  that  Milnes's  principle  in  po- 
etry is  a  bad  one — that  his  grand  mistake  is 
the  making  reflection  predominate  over  pas- 
sion ;  that  we  do  not,  in  fifle,  go  to  poetry 
either  for  our  facts  or  our  metaphysics,  but 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  '*  heart  speaking  oat 
in  the  language  of  universal  truth,"  and  '^in- 
terfusing  the  inanimate  objects  of  nature  with 
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its  own  stirring  life-blood."  Give  us  more  of 
the  objective,  urge  the  readers  of  this  sub- 
jective school  of  song ;  be  less  self-conscious, 
and  throw  yourself  more  simply  and  heartily 
into  the  matter  of  your  verse,  not  as  a  phi- 
losopher, but  as  a  minstrel — not  as  an  anato- 
mist with  his  dissecting  tools,  but  as  a  poet, 
generous,  and  fervid,  and  single-eyed:  an- 
alysis is  excellent  in  its  way,  but  poetry  is 
out  of  its  way,  and  shrivels  up  beneath  its 
coldly  glittering  eye.  Beauty  and  passion,  as 
tbe  same  Ben  Gaultier  has  said,  are  like  love 
in  the  beautiful  fable  of  Apuleius :  they  die 
under  the  scrutiny  of  prying  eyes. 

There  are  a  few  of  Mr.  Milnes's  earliest 
verses,  belonging  to  the  collection  entitled 
Poems  of  Many  Years,  which  have  secured  no 
inconsiderable  degree  or  narrow  range  of 
public  favor.  Foremost  among  these  may 
be  named  ^'  The  Men  of  Old,"  wherein  it  is 
finely  told  how  to  the  simple  and  strong 
spirits  of  olden  time,  ^*  great  thoughts,  great 
feelings  came,"  'Mike  instincts  unawares," 
and  life  was  a  battle  whose  scheme  and  scope 
they  little  cared  to  know,  content  to  fight 
the  good  fiffht,  and  cope,  each  as  best  he 
could,  with  his  confronting  foeman : — 

Blending  their  souls*  sublimest  needs, 

With  tasks  of  every  day, 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds 

As  noble  boys  at  play. 

And  what  if  nature's  fearful  wound 

They  did  not  probe  and  bare, 
For  that  their  spirits  never  swooned 

To  watch  the  misery  there — 
For  that  their  love  bat  flowed  more  fast, 

Their  charities  more  free. 
Not  conscious  what  mere  drops  they  cast 

Into  the  evil  sea. 

It  is  this  very  spirit  of  the  simple  and  the  un- 
conscious— it  is  this  very  absence  of  the  self- 
occupied  and  the  minutely  reflective,  thus 
hailed  and  honored  in  the  men  of  yore, 
those 

Sound  healthy  children  of  the  God  of  heaven, 

which  is  considered  the  great  desideratum  in 
our  poet  himself.  To  the  same  griwp  belong 
the  pleasing  stanzas  called  "  The  Long- Ago, 
a  retrospective  reverie,  tender  and  true; 
"  The  Flight  of  Youth,"  a  monodv,  pathetic, 
as  befits  the  theme,  but  no  mere' languishing 
utterance  of  sickly  regrets  ;  "  The  Lay  of  the 
Humble,"  melodiously  warbled  by  one  who 
can  find  more  than  consolation  for  the  op- 
pressor's scorp  and  proud  man's  contumely 
m  the  sympathies  of  nature,  and  who  is  so' 


happily  prompt  to  count  up  the  privileges 
rather  than  to  brood  over  the  penalties  of  his 
lowly  lot : 

'Tis  true  I  am  hard  buffeted, 
Though  few  can  be  my  foes, 

Harsh  words  fall  heavy  on  my  bead, 
And  unresisted  blows ; 

Bat  then  I  think, "  had  1  been  bom- 
Hot  spirit — sturdy  frame — 

And  passion  prompt  to  follow  scorn — 
I  might  have  done  the  same." 

To  me  men  are  for  what  they  are, 

They  wear  no  masks  with  me ; 
I  never  sickened  at  the  jar 

Ofilltuned  flattery; 
I  never  mourned  affections  lent 

In  follv  or  in  blindness ; 
The  kindness  that  on  me  is  spent, 

Is  pure,  unasking  kindness. 

0  o  o  o 

1  almost  fancy  that  the  more 

I  am  cast  out  from  men. 
Nature  has  made  me  of  her  store 

A  worthier  denizen ; 
As  if  it  pleased  her  to  caress 

A  plant  grown  up  so  wild — 
As  if  the  Ming  parentless 

Made  me  the  more  her  child — 

For  the  singer  can  exultingly  record  his  lov- 
ing sense  of  music  in  the  rustling  of  the 
grass  blade^,  and  enjoyment  of  the  breeze  in 
fellowship  with  flowers,  and  **  light  shrubs, 
and  poplars  tall,"  and  his  glad  remembrance 
of  his  first  vision  of  the  great  blue  sea — 

It  was  no  stranger-face  that  burst 

Its  terror  upon  me ; 
My  heart  began,  from  the  first  glance, 

His  solemn  pulse  to  follow, 
I  danced  with  every  billow*s  dance, 

And  shouted  to  their  hollo. 

A  fine  sympathy  with  the  beatings  of  the 
heart  in  men  of  low  estate,  and  an  eager  re- 
cognition of  the  lofty  and  the  noble  in  souls 
engirt  by  hard  circumstances  and  hampering 
conditions,  is  an  ever- prominent  feature  in 
the  poetry  of  Milnes.  A  tone  of  generous 
humanity,  which  reckons  nothing  human  as 
alien  from  itself,  and  which  is  always  bent  on 
descrying  the  latent  potentiality  through  the 
conventional  overgrowth,  runs  through  all 
his  ve]:ses.  Moral  earnestness,  a  contempt  of 
dilettante  existence,  a  reverent  conviction — 
strong,  and  practical,  and  energizing — of  the 
seriousness  of  life,  its  grave  responsibilities, 
and  its  grand  but  fleeting  possibilities,  per- 
vade and  ennoble  his  song.  His  openness  of 
eye  and  of  heart  to  the  sufferings  or  the 
wrongs  of  "  those  who  have  none  to  help 
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tbem/'  is  genuine,  and  constantly  finds  ex- 
pression, incidental  or  direct.  Take  the 
following  lines  as  an  example  of  this  reflec- 
tive moral  strain,  so  characteristic  of  his 
Muse: — 

When  Fancy  will  coutinnally  rehearse 
Some  painful  scene  once  present  to  the  eye, 

'Tis  well  to  mould  it  into  gentle  verse, 
That  it  may  lighter  on  £e  spirit  lie. 

Home  yestem  eve  I  wearily  returned, 
Tboiigh  bright  my  morning  mood,  and  short 
my  way, 

But  sad  experience  in  one  moment  earned. 
Can  crush  the  heaped  enjoyments  of  the  day. 

Passing  the  corner  of  a  populous  street, 
I  markt  a  ffirl  whose  wont  it  was  to  stand, 

With  pallid  cheek,  torn  gown,  and  naked  feet. 
And  bunches  of  fresh  violets  in  each  hand. 

There  her  small  commerce  io  the  chill  March 
weather 
She  plied  with  accents  miserably  mild ; 
It  was  a  frightful  thought  to  set  together 
Those  blooming  blossoms  and  that  fading 
child. 

Those  luxuries  and  largess  of  the  earth, 
Beauty  and  pleasure  to  the  sense  of  man. 

And  this  poor  sorry  weed  cast  loosely  forth 
On  life  s  wild  waste  to  struggle  as  it  can ! 

To  me  that  odorous  purple  ministers 
Hope-bearing  memories  and  inspiring  glee, 

While  meanest  images  alone  are  hers. 
The  sordid  wants  of  base  humanity. 

Think,  afler  all  this  lapse  of  hunerry  hours, 
In  the  disfurnisht  chamber  of  dim  cold. 

How  she  must  loathe  the  very  smiling  flowers 
That  on  the  squalid  table  lie  unsold ! 

Rest  on  your  woodland  banks  and  wither  there, 
Sweet  preluders  of  spring!  far  better  so, 

Than  live  misused  to  fill  the  grasp  of  Care, 
And  serve  the  piteous  purposes  of  Wo. 

Ye  are  no  longer  nature's  gracious  gift, 
Yourselves  so  much  and  harbingers  of  more. 

But  a  most  bitter  irony  to  lift 
The  veil  that  hides  our  vilest  mortal  sore. 

The  kindly  nature  of  the  man  is  patent  to 
all  his  readers,  and  very  winning  to  those 
who  read  him  lovingly.  **  It  is  impossible," 
said  his  friend  John  Sterling,  "  for  those  who 
know  him  well  not  to  like  bim."  *^  Our  ex- 
cellent Richard,*'  adds  Sterling's  last  biog- 
rapher [Carlyle],  *'  whom  all  men  know,  and 
truly  whom  none  can  know  well  without  even 
doio^  as  Sterling  says."  We  might  multiply 
specimens  of  that  philanthropic  earnestness 
and  compassionate  sympathy  to  which  we 
have  referred ;  but  space  is  not  the  most 


pliable  of  conditions.  Add,  however,  the 
following  glowing  lines  from  the  Poems  of 
Many  Years: — 

A  sense  of  an  earnest  will 

To  help  the  lowly  living, 
And  a  terrible  heart-thrill. 

If  you  have  no  power  of  giving ; 
An  arm  of  aid  to  the  weak, 

A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless, 
Kind  words,  so  short  to  speak, 

But  whose  echo  is  endless : 
The  worid  is  wide — these  things  are  small,    f 
They  may  be  nothing — but  they  are  all. 

A  stanza  worthy  of  him  whose  philosophy  it 
b,  that  *'  a  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him, 
lie  close  about  his  feet;"  and  who  has  few 
rivals  in  the  art  of  illustrating  the  delicate 
traits  of  man's  heart  of  hearts — ^its  shy  re- 
treats, its  inner  recesses,  the  hiding-places  of 
its  hopes,  and  yearnings,  and  aspirations. 

There  is  the  contagious  warmth  of  Barry 
Cornwall's  most  cordial  manner  in  the  next 
little  excerpt,  in  which  metre  and  meaning, 
rhyme  and  reason,  pull  so  well  together,  m 
right  cheery  ooncora: 

My  own  friend,  my  old  friend ! 
Time's  a  soldier  bold,  friend ! 
Of  his  lofty  prowess 
Many  a  tale  is  told,  friend ! 
Nations  are  his  puppets, 
To  be  bought  and  sold,  friend ! 
He  can  mock  the  conqueror. 
Raze  his  strongest  hold,  friend  ! 
Fool  the  stern  philosopher, 
Win  the  miser's  gold,  friend ! 
But  though  early  nature 
Has  so  frail  a  mould,  friend  ! 
What  the  tyrant  cannot  do, 
Is  to  make  us  cold,  friend  ! 

In  this  vein,  the  poet  is  rather  more  engaging 
than  when  giving  way  to  that  analytical  ten- 
dency which  sometimes  comes  over  him,  and 
overcomes  him—or  that  license  of  prosaic  plat- 
itude in  which  he  ever  and  anon  indulges  him- 
self more  than  need  be.  A  malicious  critic, 
who  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Milnes,  in  offering 
the  public  his  Palm  Leaves^  was  only  palming 
sloe- leaves  upon  tbem,  "  cold  as  a  coquette, 
and  matter-of-fact  as  an  apple-dumpling,"  has 
said :  **  I'H  rhyme  you  so  by  the  ell" — more 
plausibly,  as  well  as  more  modesty,  than  Mr. 
Wakley,  who,  in  quoting  Wordsworth's 
*'  Louisa"  to  Her  Majesty's  Q>mmon8»  declared 
his  readiness  to  do  that  sort  of  diiw  ^  by  the 
mile  ;"  and  in  tesUmony  of  his  faculty  in  the 
ell-measure,  the  aforesud  scoffer  has  indited 
what  he  considers  a  rather  close  ioutoiion  of 
Milnes,  when  Milnes  is  most  literally'  prosaic, 
as  thus : 
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Sam  Rogers  kept  a  shop  in  Regent  Street, 
And  dealt  extensively  in  sugar-candy, 

Where  of  a  forenoon  people  came  to  eat 
Mince-pies,  and    wash    them    down    with 
cherry-brandy. 

But  it  is  too  bad  to  judge,  as  some  sweeping 
censors  do,  of  the  poetical  powers  of  Monck- 
ton  Milnes  by  his  occasional  addiction  to 
prosing.  If  some  of  these  Palm  Leaves  are 
faded,  scentless,  withered  things,  there  are 
others  fresh  with  the  dew  of  the  East,  which 
ia  the  dew  of  the  morning.  We  may  take 
exception  to  the  pictures  he  gives  of  woman's 
life  in  its  Eastern  phases  ;  but  what  pleasant 
iouehea  there  are  in  some  of  them — what 
warm,  yet  chastened  coloring  1  Take  a  frag- 
ment from  his  sketch  of  the  Harem,  or 
Hareem,  as  he. is  careful  to  spell  it ; 

Behind  the  veil,  where  depth  is  traced 

By  many  a  complicated  line — 
Behind  the  lattice  closely  laced 

With  filigree  of  choice  design- 
Behind  the  lofty  garden-wall, 

Where  stranger  face  can  ne'er  surprise — 
That  inner  world  her  all-in-all, 

The  Eastern  woman  li?et  and  dies. 

IIuRband  and  children  round  her  draw 

The  narrow  circle  where  she  rests ; 
His  will  the  single  perfect  law, 

That  scarce  with  choice  her  mind  molests ; 
Their  birth  and  tutelage  the  ground 

And  meaning  of  her  life  on  earth — 
She  knows  not  elsewhere  coald  be  found 

The  measure  of  a  wothan*s  worth. 

Within  the  gay  kiosk  reclined, 

Above  the  scent  of  lemon  groves, 
Where  bubbling  fountains  kiss  the  wind. 

And  birds  make  music  to  their  loves — 
She  lives  a  kind  of  fairy  life. 

In  sisterhood  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
Unconscious  of  the  outer  strife 

That  wears  the  palpitating  hours. 

Who,  after  pondering  these  lines,  and  others 
— not  80  rare  after  all — like  these,  shall  per- 
sist in  saying,  that  Milnes  is  incorrigibly  and 
exclusively  matter-of-fact,  and  lacks  the  one 
thing  needful  to  poetry — poetical  feeling? 
We  should  like  to  see  the  plodding  prosaist 
who  could  "rhyme  by  the  ell,"  or  by  any 
other  measure,  such  picturesque  verses  as 
those  just  cited,  equally  graphic,  suggestive, 
and  calmly  beautiful— or  others  similarly  de- 
scriptive of  the  better,  perhaps  ideal  phase, 
of  Oriental  womanhood — 

— -i*  An  idol  in  a  secret  sbrine. 
Where  one  high-priest  alone  dispels 

The  solitude  of  charms  divine. 
And  in  his  happiness  she  livev. 

And  Jn  his  nooor  has  her  own, 
And  dreams  not  that  the  love  she  gives 

Can  be  too  much  ibr  him  alone. 


These  Palm  Leaves  we  evidently  owe,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  example  set  by  Goethe, 
in  his  WestrOestlecher  Dican,  of  composing 
poems  in  as  much  of  the  Eastern  spirit  as 
may  be  caught  by  a  poet,  inured  to  the 
modes  of  thought,  and  proud  of  the  essential 
distinctions  of  the  West.  The  thoughts  of 
men  tend  westward,  these  verses  remind  us, 
but  the  orbs  of  heaven  roll  eastward,  and, 
therefore, 

Let  the  poet,  nature-driven,  wander  eastward  now 
and  then ; 

and  there 

The  calm   of  life  comparing  with    his 


Europe's  busv  fate. 
Let  him  gladly  homeward  faring,  learn  to  labor 
and  to  wait. 

• 

It  were  perhaps  a  sin  of  omission,  did  we 
omit  from  even  this  brief  notice  some  ex- 
ample, however  scant  in  its  proportions,  of 
that  more  purely  meditative  and  **  high  con- 
templative style  which  characterizes  a  large 
portion  of  the  poetry  of  Milnes.  To  select  an 
illustration  at  once  compatible  with  the  mo- 
tive of  selection,  and  with  the  exigencies  of 
limited  space,  is  not  easy  ;  but  the  following 
significant  little  series  of  couplets  on  Loss 
and  Gain,  will  probably  serve  our  turn  in 
both  particulars  :  its  brevity  is  unexception- 
able, and  as  an  exemplification  of  its  maker's 
matter  and  manner,  it  is  almost  perfect. 
With  it  we  conclude — first,  however,  sug- 
gesting that  the  reader  who  never  reads  a 
thing  twice,  should  not  read  this  even  once, 
but  skip  it  altogether ;  many  of  this  poet's 
poemetti  require  a  second  perusal,  this  one 
will  repay  it. 

Myriad  roses,  unregretted,  perish  in  their  ver- 
nal bloom. 
That  the  essence  of  their  sweetness  once  your 
beauty  may  perfume. 

Myriad  veins  of  richest  life-blood  empty  forth 
their  priceless  worth. 
To  exalt  one  will  imperial  over  spacious  realms 
of  earth. 

Myriad  hearts  are  pained  and  broken,  that  one 
poet  may  be  taught 
To  discern  the  shapes  of  passion,  and  describe 
them  as  he  ought. 

Myriad  minds  of  heavenly  temper  pass  as  pass- 
es moon  or  star, 
That  one  philosophic  spirit  may  ascend  the  solar 
car. 

Sacrifice  and  self-devotion  hallow  earth  and  fill 
the  skies. 
And  the  meanest  life  is  sacred  whence  the  high- 
est may  arise ! 

Remember,  gentle  reader,  the  prescribed  da 
capo. 
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From   Sharpe'a  Magazine. 


EFI&RAMS   AND   EPIGRAMMATISTS 


There  is  such  an  easy  playful  exercise  of 
wit  in  the  epigram  ;  such  sparkle,  glitter,  and 
surprise  in  it,  if  successful,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  these  trifles,  to  amuse  their  friends, 
by  very  sober  divines,  must  not  be  wondered 
at.  Bearinf^  this  in  mind,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  that  right  reverend  prelate  Bish- 
op ArrERBURr,  making  an  epigram  upon  a 
lady's  fan  ;  though  we  may  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  fan  belonged  *'  to  Miss  Osborne,  af- 
terwards his  wife."  Atterbury  was  the 
friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  seems  to  have 
caught  some  of  their  grace  and  wit  in  turning 
this  epigram,  the  conclusion  of  which  we 
shall  only  quote.     The  fan,  he  declares,  ^ 

"  Directs  its  wanton  motions  so, 
That  it  woands  more  than  Cupid*8  bow ; 
Gives  coolness  to  the  matchless  dame, 
To  every  other  breast  a  flame.** 

We  appeal  to  the  reader  if  this  be  not  very 
neat  for  a  bishop  ?  But  another  churchman 
certainly  excels  him  in  wit,  if  not  in  compli- 
ments— we  allude  to  Dr.  Edward  Young  ; 
a  poet  whose  genius  was  of  so  full  and  preg- 
nant a  nature  in  wit,  that  in  regard  to  that 
quality  but  one  name  in  our  whole  gallery  of 
poets  can  come  near  it,  and  that  name  is 
Butler. 

Dr.  Young,  before  he  took  orders,  danced 
about  the  court,  and  no  doubt  expected  an 
appointment.  But  he  was  a  moral,  a  good, 
and  an  earnest  man  ;  and  every  now  and  then 
this  earnestness  showed  itself  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  lax,  low  church  age.  Being  at  a  party 
of  literary  men  he  meets  with  M.  de  Voltaire, 
then  just  arrived  in  England  to  mix  with  the 
wils,  and  to  show  how  clever  he  was.  In 
Young's  presence  Voltaire  ridicules  Mil- 
ton's sublime  image  of  Death  and  Sin, 
whereupon  the  Englishman  pencils  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

TO    VOLTAIRE. 

**  Thou  art  so  witty,  profliffate,  and  thin, 
At  once  we  think  thee  M'dlon,  Death,  and  Sm." 


The  death  and  sin,  as  regard  leanness  and 
profligacy,  come  in  very  well ;  but  the  idea 
of  any  one  mistaking  Milton  for  Yoltatre  is 
preposterous  even  as  a  compliment. 

Courtship  brightens  any  one's  wits.  Young 
wishes  to  marry,  and  pays  eourt  to  a  noble 
lady  whom  he  afterwards  marries,  wedding 
"  discord  in  a  noble  wife."  But  at  the  time 
of  courtship  thb  discord  is  concord,  and  the 
grave  poet,  playing  at  bowls  with  his  lady 
love  in  the  garden  at  Welwjn  is  called  away 
by  a  servant.  With  a  backward  glance  he 
departs,  sees  the  visitor,  and  returns  with  the 
following  :-»- 

'*  Thas  Adam  goes,  when  from  the  garden  driven, 
And  thus  disputed  orders  sent  bv  Heaven. 
Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine's  still  more  unkind  ; 
His  Eve  went  with  him,  mint  remained  behind." 

In  the  same  garden  at  Welwyn  was  after- 
wards erected  a  statue  to  Sleep,  under  which 
the  Doctor,  then  a  married  man  and  wishing 
for  rest,  inscribed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
epigrams  in  any  language.  It  is  in  Latin ; 
we  give  the  original,  and  also  add  a  transla- 
tion for  such  ladies  as  have  not  matriculated 
at  the  "  Ladies'  College." 

AD   80MNUM. 

*'  Somne  levis  quanquam  cutissims  mortis 
Consortem  cupio,  te  tamen  esse  tori  imago, 
Alma  quies,  optata  veni,  nam  sie  sine  vite 
Vivere  quam  suave  est,  sic  sine  morte  mori." 

Light  sleep,  though  death's  cold  image,  prythce 
give 

Thy  fellowship  whilst  in  my  couch  I  lie ; — 
Oh  !  gentle  wished-for  rest,  bow  sweet  to  Uvt 

Thus  without  life,  and  without  detuh  to  die ! 

The  grace  of  the  Latin,  the  sweetness  of 
its  numbers,  has  escaped  us  {the  point  alone 
is  preserved.  To  quote  the  whole  of  Young's 
epigrams  would  be  to  quote  the  whole  of  his 
works:  the  •* Night  Thoughts"  alone  fur- 
nishing more  epigrammatic  turns  than  any 
book  in  the  language.     We  will,  therefore. 
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pan  00  to  Miother  churchman,  the  Rev. 
Samael  Wesley,  a  Liacoliishire  rector,  and 
father  of  the  celebrated  John  of  that  came. 
He  vas  but  an  indifferent  poet;  but  the 
editor  of  bis  works,  with  a  sort  of  wild  jub- 
tice,  commits  an  epigram  himEelf  when  he 
declares  "  that  the  virluet  of  hit  mm,  John 
and  CharUt,  will  atone  far  hit  poetical 
erimtt."  The  following  ia  pointed,  but,  like 
Young's,  depends  for  its  point  upon  a  scrip- 
tural simile.  It  is  also  faulty  in  that  eigh- 
teenth century  diction  which  abounds  in 
''  wretches,"  "  creatures,"  "  souls,"  (bo. 

OH  butlbr'g  uonumbnt. 
"Whilst  Butler,  need;  wretch,  was  yet  alive, 

No  generouB  patron  woold  a  dinner  ffire. 

See  him,  when  starved  to  death  and  turned  to 

preunied  with  a  monumental  bueL 

The  PocI'b  fate  is  here  in  emUem  shown — 

He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  tbme. 

We  mast  not  linger  upon  the  epigratn- 
malists  of  unknown  names  and  of  fugitive 
poetry  books.  Those  thick  old  volumes 
which  Tonson  Indulged  in,  those  miscella- 
nies of  verse  by  "gentlemen  of  quality 
and  other  eminent  hands,"  abound  in  them. 
Some  are  good,  some  are  very  bad  indeed  ; 
we  therefore  follow  our  subject  to  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new  in  the  pages  of  two  illus- 
trious men,  Pope  and  Swift, 

The  first  was  an  epigram  in  himself,  and  a 
devoted  admirer  of  them  in  verse,  presuming 
that  verse  was  epigrammalic.  But  even  bi$ 
direct  epigrams  are  by  no  means  contempt- 
ible, and  they  have  a  turn  which  belongs  to 
them  alone.  Who  does  not  know  that  pecu- 
liarly insolent  one  on  the  collar  of  a  dog  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  highness  ? 

"  1  am  hie  Highness'  dog  at  Kew ; — 
Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ?" 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  but  borrowed  ; 
for  in  Sir  William  Temple's  heads  for  an 
essay  on  conversation,  I  End  the  following : 
"  Mr.  Grantham's  fool's  reply  to  a  gentle- 
man who  asked  whose  fool  he  was  ? — '  I  am 
Ur.  Grantham's  fool:  pray,  whote  fool  an 
you  ?' " 

That  "  upon  one  who  wroto  long  epitaphs," 
is  true  of  most  performances  of  thai  fune- 
real kind  ;  when  we  recollect  that  the  gen- 
tleman addressed  was  Dr.  Robert  Friend, 
the  pun  on  the  name  gives  piquancy  to  the 
verse : — 


EPIQBAHS  AND  XFtOilAlIlU-nsiB. 


.ii» 


These  are  all  we  shall  quote  of  Pope,  the 
most  polished,  the  most  musical  and  silvery 
of  our  decasyllabic  verse-writers  ;  his  name 
not  only  recalls  the  host  of  brilliant  wits  with 
whom  he  was  associnted,  but  also  tli'at  of  one 
of  the  mcst  courageous,  bold,  viltv,  and  un- 
womanly women  whom  we  meet  with  in  lite- 
rature ;  and  when  we  have  said  that,  ne  havei 
said  a  great  deal.  Wit.  poet,  accomplished 
letter-writer,  (and  deeply- thinking  philoso- 
pher, as  her  last  letters  to  the  Countess  of 
Mar  testify,)  it  was  perhaps  to  be  expected 
that  our  literature  should  have  been  enriched 
by  the  epigrams  of  Ibis  lady  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  we  quote,  we  shall  not 
find  one  passable  production  in  her  works. 
The  one  usually  quoted  is  not  an  epigram  ; 
but  the  following  is  admirable,  both  for 
Itself,  and  also  for  the  bitter  sneer  at  the 
treatment  of  ladies  by  their  lords.  It  is  en- 
titled— 


Dr.  Swift,  for  whom  Mr.  Thackeray  haa 
such  an  intense  hatred,  and  we  so  great  a 
respect,  taking,  in  fact,  a  very  different  theory 
upon  the  dean's  behavior  and  madness,  to 
that  which  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  pres- 
ent day  holds,  wrote  perhaps  more  epigrams 
than  any  lileiary  man  of  hia  age  or  of  ours. 
Like  most  deep  and  earnest  men,  he  was  at 
the  same  lime  a  trifler.  It  may  seera  a  para- 
dox, but  it  is  true  ;  the  dean,  as  others  have 
done,  felt  the  truth  of  Horace's  maxim,  f/u/ct 
e»l  dtttipere  ire  loco,  and,  following,  invented 
curious  ways  of  passing  the  time.  He  wrote 
a  kind  of  Dog-l.itin,  which  whs,  when  read 
quickly,  nothing  bat  English  ;  he  wrote  an 
essay  upon  punning;  advice  to  servants  and 
characters  of  the  nobility  whom  be  knew.  I 
wish  some  of  those  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  birth,  would  ponder  upon  the  characters 
which  the  dean  has  given  to  their  ancestors. 
I  am  travelling  out  of  the  way  of  the  epigram 
in  this,  .but  really  It  is  worth  the  while.  It 
does  not  show  Swift  to  have  been  a  very  good- 
natured  man ;  but,  as  some  even  of  his  per- 
sonal enemies  are  praised,  and  that  judi- 
ciously, by  the  dean,  we  may  rely  upon  the 
general  truth,  that  is,  from  Swift's  view  of 
the  case;  he  was,  besides,  too  proud  a  man 
to  tell  a  lie.  The  remarks  I  ^lude  to  are 
those  upon  the  "Cliaraclers  of  the  Court  of 
Queen  Anne,"  written  by  a  Mr.  Davis.  Swift 
appends   bis  epigrampatio   remarki  to  the 
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fl^lowiog  descriptions  of  Davis.  Thus,  when 
Davi<%  calls  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  "  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  for  his  age,  with  a  very 
obliging  address,  of  clear  and  sound  judg- 
^0  QKmt,'*'ftc.,  &c.,  Swift  writes  in  the  margin, 
^*  Detestably  covetous,^'  a  character  we  now 
*    know  to  be  true.     "  The  Duke,  of  Ormond 

» kas,"  says  Davis,  *<  all  the  qualttiies  of  a  great 
man,  except  that  (those)  of  a  statesman,"  to 

^  which  Swift  assents  ;  bat  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset '*  has  hardly  common  sense ;"  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham  is  ''  an  endless  talker ;''  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  is  "  a  great  booby  ;'*  Earl 
Rivers  is  '*  an  arrant  knave  in  common  deal- 
ings;" the  Earl  of  Portland,  "as  great  a 
dance  as  I  ever  knew  ;"  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
alas  1  for  Stanley,  "  as  arrant  a  scoundrel  as 
bis  brother."  Then  comes  a  good  nobleman, 
the  Earl  of  Thanet — he  is  '*  of  great  piety 
and  virtue  ;**  but,  alas !  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich is  "  a  puppy ;"  Earl  Raoelagh,  '*  the 
vainest  old  fool  I  ever  saw  ;''  Lord  Lucas,  "a 

food,  plain  humdrum;"  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
eld,  *'  the  greatest  knave  in  England  ;"  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  "  intolerably  lazy»  and 
somewhat  covetous;"  Lord  Guilford  is  **  a  very 
silly  fellow  ;"  and  Lord  Wharton,  "  the  most 
universal  villain  I  ever  knew.**  Now,  we 
submit  that,  historically,  these  characters  are 
true  ;  and  also  we  beg  to  infer  from  it,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  England,  descended  from 
these,  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  although 
their  ancestors'  portraits  are  painted  by  Lely 
and  Jervis,  and  their  names  are  mentioned  by 
Burke.  In  short,  they  come  in  the  category 
of  those — 


whoBe  ancient  bat  ignoble  blood 


Has  crept  through  fools  and  villains  since  the 
flood." 

And,  alas !  for  that  silly  pride,  the  pride  of 
birth  ;  is  not  this,  since  no  human  being  is 
perfect,  also  true  of  our  own  ? 

Swift's  epigrams  are,  it  may  be  supposed 
from  the  foregoing,  exceedingly  plain-spoken ; 
two  of  them  upon  windows— ndiamond-poin ted 
pencils  were  then  common ;  and  Mr.  Pope 
turned  a  pretty  compliment  with  one  of  them, 
both  curious  and  good.  Of  course,  the  win- 
dow written  on  was  that  of  an  inn,  some  of 
the  glass  of  which  would,  with  such  an  auto- 
graph, fetch  a  good  price  in  the  market  of 
curiosities. 

ON    AX    INN- WINDOW. 

"The  glass,  by  lover's  nonsense  blurr'd, 
Dims  and  obscures  oar  sight ; 
So,  when  oar  passions  Love  hath  stirr'd, 
It  darkens  Reason's  light." 


The  doctor  always  bad  something  to  say 
against  love.  The  second  preserves  a  hit 
against  another  mistress,  whom  be  hated — 
the  Church: 

AT   AN    IKN   AT   OHKStEB. 

*'  The  church  and  clergy  here,  no  doabt. 
Are  very  roach  a-kin ; 
Both  weather-beaten  are  without, 
And  empty  both  within." 

The  couplet  below  satirizes  the  musical 
feuds  between  Handel  and  Bonincini,  and  does 
not  say  much  for  the  dean's  love  of  music, 
however  greatly  it  may  enhance  his  wit : — 

OK  A  MUSICAL    DISPUTE. 

**  Strange  !  all  this  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedle-DUM  and  Tweedle-DSB." 

One  upon  Colonel  Chartres,  that  old  vil- 
lain, whose  fate  is  familiar  to  us,  from  his 
portrait  in  Hogarth's  "  Rake's  Progress,"  Jia« 
been  stolen  by  Pope,  and  applied  to  Lord 
Coningsby ;  the  best  of  it  is,  that  with  nei- 
ther is  it  original,  the  idea  being  found  in  the 
Latin  "  Anthology."  Swift's  we  quote  ;  it 
is  the  same  as  Pope's  in  all  but  the  name : — 

EPITAPH   ON   F.    C.    ( FRANCIS   CHARTREs). 

4<Here  F C lies,— be  civil ! 

The  rest  God  knows — perhaps  the  devil.*'* 

In  the  batch  which  follows,  some  of  our 
readers  will  find  old  friends.  They  are,  in- 
deed, the  most  pointed  which  we  have. 

**  You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come ; 
Knock  as  you  please,  there^s  nobody  at  hame,^* 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

"  Sir,  I  admit  your  general  rule, 
That  every  poet  is  a  fool ; 
But  you,  yourself,  may  serve  to  show  it, 
That  every  fool  is  not  a  poet." 

ON   A    child's   DEATH. 

"My  friend  complains  that  God  has  given 
To  his  poor  babe  a  life  so  short. 
Consider,  Peter !  he's  in  heaven ; 
'TIS  good  to  have  a  friend  at  court.'* 

I  heard  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  admirable 
lecture  attest  that  Swift  had  never  spoken 
well  of  a  child ;  nay,  nor  had  mentioned  one, 
except  to  say,  "  that  it  squalled."  I  hope 
he  will   consider  this  an  exception.     The 

# 

*  I  also  quote  the  Latin : — 
**  Johannes  hio  jaoet  Miraodala — cetera  Dorant 
£t  Tsgus  et  Qangea—foraan  et  AnUpodeiL'' 
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thought  'which  seems  abrupt  in  four  lines,  is 
a  very  solemn  and  touching  one,  and  has 
been  expanded  by  worse  rhymesters  than 
Swift  into  twenty  or  thirty  verses ;  and  so 
adieu  to  the  'Mean/'  as  pre-emioently  the 
dean,  as  well  as  Wellington  was  the  duke. 
We  have  omitted  many,  very  many,  of  his 
epigrams,  some  of  them  searching,  bitter,  and 
cutting  sharply  as  a  razor ;  especially  that 
one  upon  Whitshed's  motto  on  his  coach. 
Let  us  believe  this :  it  were  good  for  us  to 
have  a  Swift  alive  oiow,  to  lash  the  stupidity 
and  the  vices  of  pretenders  to  talent,  to 
government  and  to  places. 

Dr.  Abt'l  Evans,  whose  name  fills  a  conspi- 
cuous place  in  a  wretched  Oxford  hexameter 
and  pentameter, 

"  Alma  novem  ^ennis  celebres  Rhedycina  poetas 
Bubb,  Stnbb,  Cobb,  Crabb,  Trapp,  Young  Carey, 
Tickel,  Evans," 

wrote  some  curious  trifles.  His  smart  ver- 
sicles  on  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  the  architect, 
are  worthy  of  quotation : 

**  Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth ;  for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee." 

And  so  also  is  the  couplet  on  that  enormous 
fat  fellow,  Dr.  Tadloe,  whose  name  has  only 
been  preserved  from  his  bulk : 

"  When  Tadloe  walks  the  streets,  the  paviors  cry, 
*  God  bless  you,  sir,*  and  lay  their  rammers  by." 

Dr.  Johnson,  sitting  at  a  party  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's,  mentions  a  certain  '<  Molly  Aston  ;" 
she  was  **  a  beauty,  a  scholar,  a  wit,  and  a 
whig,  and  she  talked  all  in  the  praise  of 
liberty ;  so  I  made  this  epigram  upon  her : 

**  Liber,  ut  esse  velinefSaasisti,  palchra  Maria ; 
Ut  maneam  liber,  polchra  Maria,  vale  !" 

"  She  was  the  loveliest  creature,"  says  the 
Doctor,  with  enthusiasm,  "  that  I  ever  saw." 
'*  Will  it  do  this  way  in  English  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Thrale,  repeating  her  translation : 

^  Persaasions  to  freedom  fall  oddly  from  yoa ; 
If  freedom  we  seek,  fair  Maria,  adieu  ! 

"  It  will  do  well  enough,"  replies  Johnson  ; 
*'  but  it  is  translated  by  a  lady,  and  the  ladies 
never  liked  Molly  Aston." 

But  the  present  writer,  not  thinking  the 

version  close  enough,  although  it  may  do 

"  well  enough,"  begs  to  translate  it : 

VOL.  XXXV.— NO.  IV. 


»»» 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  TOUNO   LADT  WHO   8P0EB   IK 
PRAISE    OF   LIBERTY. 

Freedom  you  teach ;  so,  baminff  to  be  free, 
Adieu,  lest  I  should  be  enslaved  by  thee. 

We  must  offer  another  by  the  Doctor, 
principally  on  account  of  its  bemg  very  un- 
like his  pompous  style,  and  being  exactly 
what  one  might  expect  from  Gilbert  Abbott 
A*Be|cket,  in  *'  Punch  -^  or  from  light-headed- 
and-hearted  Albert  Smith : 

'*  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 
Wearing  oat  life's  evening  (fray, 
Strike  thy  bosom,  sage, and  tell 
What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way. 

*'  Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking,  sighed, 
Scarce  repress'd  tne  falling  tear, 
When  the  hoary  sage  replied, 
^Come,  my  lads,  and  drink  some  beer  J 

The  Doctor's  translation  of  Benserade's 
lines,  "  dson  lit,''*  is  also  very  fine : 

"  In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cty ; 

And  bom  in  l^d,  in  bed  we  die : 
The  near  approach  the  bed  may  show, 

Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe." 

We  shall  next  quote  Doctor  Doddridge^ 
with,  according  to  Johnson,  the  finest  epigram 
in  the  language ;  it  is  a  happy  little  sermon 
in  verse,  on  a  very  unchristian  molto  wbidi 
had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestry : 

DUM  YIYIMUS   VIYAMUB. 

^  Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say^ 
And  seize  the  pleasure  of  the  present  day, 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cties,. 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  files. 
Lord,  in  my  life  let  both  united  be  f 
1  live  in  pleasure,  whilst  I  live  to  thee.'* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Lord  Chesterfield  r 

ON  SEEING  A  WHOLE-LENGTH  OF  BEAU  NASff 
BETWEEN  THE  BUSTS  OF  NEWION  AND  POPE^ 
IN   THE   ROOMS   AT   BATH. 

**  Immortal  Newton  never  spoke 
More  truth  than  here  youll  find ;: 
Nor  Pope  himself  e'er  penn'd  a  jpke 
More  cruel  on  mankiod^ 

"  The  picture  plac'd  the  busts  betweeoy 
Gives  satire  all  Hs  thought  r 
Wisdom  and  wit  but  little  seen  ^ 
But  folly  at  full  length." 

Goldsmith  has  left  one  very  beautifal  •p€6^ 
men: 

S6  ^""^ 
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OK   A   BEAUTIFUL    TOUTH     STRUCK     BUND    BT 

LIOHTKINO. 

**  Sare,  'twas  by  Providence  designed, 

.   Rather  in  pity  than  in  hate, 
That  he  should  be,  like  Capid,  blind, 
To  save  him  from  Narcissus'  fate.'' 

But  we  must  hasten  towards  the  crowd  of 
unknown  epigrammatists,  who  have  left  us 
gome  of  the  best  of  these  performances,  6rst 
quoting  that  from  the  Persian,  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jones : — 

TO   A   FRIEND   ON   HIS   BIRTH-DAT. 

f<  On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child, 
Weepins  thou  satst,  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled ; 
So  live  that,  sinking  in  death's  last  long  sleep. 
Calm  thou  mayst  smile,  whilst  all  around  thee 


weep 


9> 


Pye  (the  Laureat),  Mason  (author  of  Car- 
actacus),  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  Aikin,  and 
Mrs.  Robinson,  have  all  left  epigrams.  The 
lady  is  memorable  as  being  mistress  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  also  founder  of  that  sen- 
timental school  of  poetry  which  Gifford,  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly,  utterly  annihilated 
by  his  satires,  the  "  Baviad ''  and  *'  Moeviad." 
We  quote  it  on  account  of  its  being  a  speci- 
men of  exploded  silliness ;  the  reader  will 
notice  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  calls  the  **  nice 
derangement  of  her  epitaphs :" 

TO    HIM  WHO  LAMENTED   SEEING    A  BEAUTIFUL 

WOMAN    WEEP. 

"  The  lucid  tear  from  Lesbia's  eye, 
Down  her  soft  cheek  in  pity  flows, 

As  ETHER -drops  forsake  the  sky, 
To  cheer  the  drooping  blushing  rose. 

"  For,  like  the  sun,  her  eyes  diffuse 
O'er  her  fair  face  so  bright  a  ray. 

That  tears  must  fall  like  heavenly  detcs^ 
Lest  the  twin  roses  fade  away." 

The  capitals  and  italics  are  Mrs.  Robinson's, 
not  our  own.  Let  us  now  hasten  towards 
the  close  of  a  gossiping  article,  by  culling 
some  of  the  unknown  : — one,  on 

THE   OPERA. 

'*  An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said, 
To  nail  our  ears  down,  and  expose  our  head." 

Another, 

ON  A  PALE  LADT  WITH  A  RED-NOSED  HUSBAND. 

''Whence  comes  it  that  in  Clara's  face 
The  lily  only  has  its  place  7 
Is  it  because  the  absent  rote 
Has  gone  to  paint  her  husband's  nose?" 


A  very  pompous  overdrawn  compliment  is 
that  upon  Pope's  translation  of  Homer : 

'*  So  much,  dear  Pope,  thy  Enf^lish  Homer  charms. 
As  pity  melts  ns,  or  as  passion  warms, 
That  after  ages  will  with  wonder  seek 
Who  'twas  translated  Homer  into  Greek.'* 

Curious  also  in  its  repetition  is  this  one : 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KARL  OF  KILDARE. 

"  Who  JdlTd  Kildare  ?  who  dar'd KtUare  to  ktU  r 

DEATH  ANSWERS  : 

«  I  liird  Kildare,  and  dare  mi  whom  I  will." 

And  rich  in  its  satire  is  the  one  on  that 
head  of  a  College  at  Oxford,  who  starved  his 
horses.  The  doctor  had  set  an  undergradu- 
ate the  task  of  making  verses  on  the  theme, 
omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.  And  these,  so 
the  story  goes,  were  the  result : 

*' A  verse  to  pampered  and  high-mettled  steeds. 
His  own  upon  chopt  straw  Avarro  feeds ; 
Bred  in  his  stable,  in  his  paddock  bom, 
What  vast  ideas  they  must  have  of  cum.** 

Qood,  also,  is  that  repartee, 

TO  A  BOASTER  OF  HIS  ANCESTOR'S  EXPLOrfS. 

"  Still  storming  cities  !  Imrning  ships  in  harbor  ! 
I  wish  your  grandfather  had  b^n  a  barber." 

In  the  days  of  the  Regency,  amongst  that 
galaxy  of  wits,  the  effulgence  of  whose  fame 
lightens  even  the  present  day,  we  find,  of 
course,  plenty  of  epigrammatists.  There 
was  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar,)  who,  after  sat- 
irizing •*  great  George  our  King,"  extended 
his  favors,  when  he  himself  was  an  old  man, 
to  his  successors.  There  were  the  writers  in 
"The  Oxford  Sausage,^'  that  eccentric  but 
witty  magazine;  there  were  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Frere,  the  editors  of  "The  Micro- 
cosm ;"  there  were  Hunt,  Lamb,  Moore,  and 
Byron,  the  last  of  whom,  as  being  for  the 
most  part  illustrative  of  his  feelings,  we  shall 
quote.  The  first  was  addressed  to  his  wife 
a  few  months  before  their  separation  : 

'*  There  is  a  mystic  thread  of  life. 

So  dearly  wreathed  with  mine  alone. 
That  destiny's  relentless  knife 
At  once  must  fever  hoik  or  none** 

The  next  tells  a  very  different  story : 
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LORD  BTRON  TO  HIS  LADT, 

On  the  sixth  anniversary  of  their  marriage, 

"  How  strangely  time  his  cuorse  has  run, 
Since  first  1  paired  with  you  ; 
Six  years  ago  we  made  but  cue, 
Now  five  have  made  us  two. 

Neither  of  these,  however,  b  a  very  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  art.  The  last  we 
shall  quote  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  serious 
epigram.  It  is  printed  in  the  French  edition 
of  Lord  Byron's  works  (Paris  1826,  page 
716),  but  has  been  attributed  to  Scott.  Nor 
have  we  now  the  proper  books  near  us  to 
verify  the  authorship.  With  us  they  bear 
the  title  of 

LINES  FOUND  IN  LORD  BYRON'S  BIBLE. 

*^  Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries. 
Oh  happiest  they  of  human  race, 
To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray, 
To  lift  the  latch  and  force  the  way; 
But  better  they  had  ne'er  been  born 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn.'* 

The  idea  of  a  French  invasion  in  1808, 
called  forth  a  host  of  broad&ides  in  verse, 
and  caricatures,  and  loyal  and  patriotic  epi- 
grams. The  divine  afflatus  was  not  wanting 
in  the  songs,  as  those  who,  like  us,  have  seen 
the  original  broadside  of  CampbeU's  "  Mari- 
ners of  England,"  can  witness ;  nor  was 
point  wanting  in  the  epigrams ;  but  they  are 
too  much  adapted  to  the  times  to  quote,  and 
for  this  reason  also  we  omit  many  upon  the 
fashions,  the  dandies,  and  dandizettes  of  the 
Regency.  In  fact,  we  have  come  to  the 
limits  of  an  article  like  our  own,  and  should 
we  continue  any  longer  might  tire  our  read- 
ers. For  this  reason,  also,  we  forbear  to 
quote  any  theatrical  epigrams,  which  abound 
in  all  sorts  of  magazines  of  the  days  of  Gar- 
rick,  or  of  Kemble,  Sid  dons,  and  Kean. 

In  our  own  days,  Punch  and  other  satirical 
publications  have  been  the  outlet  for  epi- 
grammatic writers,  and  some  of  these  pro- 
ductions have  been  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
forcible  kind.  But  a  feeling  has  gradually 
arisen  that  the  versified  epigram  is  old-fash- 
ioned, and  therefore  the  prose  style  is  now 
more  indulged  in  than  before.  In  this,  es- 
pecially in  his  comedies,  Douglas  Jerrold  is 
unrivalled,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 


the  language  by  this  author  is  to  be  found  in 
•'  The  Hermit  of  Bellyfulle,"  the  finest  and 
most  philosophic  of  this  writer's  works;  a 
writer,  by  the  way,  whose  wit  is  too  fine 
ever  to  reach  extreme  popularity.  The  Her- 
mit is  preaching  patience.  "  Do  you  know," 
said  he,  **  what  patience  did  ?"     ••  Patience 

wanted  a  nightingale,  patience  waited 

and  the  egg  sang  /"  The  ellipsis  is  there 
perfect;  the  space  between  the  small  egg 
and  the  singing-bird  charming;  the  silence 
of  the  listening  night  is  something  of  the 
sublime. 

But  from  even  an  essay  short  as  our  own, 
upon  this  subject,  one  should  not  omit  the 
name  of  that  poet,  dear  to  all  lovers  of  hu- 
mor as  of  poetry,  Thomas  Hood.  Wo  have 
but  space  for  one  of  his  productions ;  but 
that  is  a  good  one ;  neither  has  it  a  melan- 
choly cadence.  Our  sparkles  shall  not  be 
toucht;d  with  a  lurid  light ;  let  therefore  even 
the  German  tourist,  who,  accompanying 
Prince  Albert  from  "  Vaterland,"  made  th» 
mistake,  laugh  at  the 

EPIGRAM. 

"Charmed  with  the  drink  which   Highlanders 
compose, 

A  German  traveller  exclaimed  with  glee, 
Potzausend  !  aare,  if  this  be  Athol  Brose, 

How  good  de  Athol  Boetry  must  be  !" 

So  ends  our  Gallop :  we  must  pull  up  now, 
and  let  the  reins  hang  upon  the  neck  of  our 
tired  steed.  We  have  gone  at  a  pretty  good 
rate  from  the  Alcseus  and  Sappho  to  Thomas 
Hood  ;  we  have  seen  that  these  small  darts 
of  wit  can  be  serious  or  jocose,  inimical  or 
friendly ;  that  they  can  give  us  a  hint  upon 
love,  upon  war,  or  even  upon  religion.  « Con- 
nected with  this  we  shall  find,  that  even  in 
the  small  space  of  an  epigram  we  have  per- 
haps the  best  definition  of  the  most  sublime 
idea  which  ever  entered  the  brain  of  man-<- 
need  we  say, 

ETERNFTY  ? 

*'  Reason  does  but  one  quaint  solution  lend 
To  Nature's  deepest  yet  divinest  riddle; 
Time  is  but  a  beginning  and  an  end^ 
Eternity  is  nothing  but  a  middle,** 

Tliis  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
"Alethea ;"  verily,  after  reading  it,  let  us 
hope  that  the  general  reader  will  say,  that, 
even  from  our  imperfect  sketch,  «1  here  is 
much  in  an  epigram/ 
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From  Chambers'  Joarnal. 


FLAWS    IN    DIAMONDS. 


It  is  sometimes  instructive,  and  at  all  times 
interesting,  to  learn  something  of  the  eccen- 
tricities, failings,  and  foibles  of  remarkable 
persons.  Such  traits  form  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  salient  points  of  biographical  works  ; 
thej  may  be  called  the  coloring  of  literary 
portraiture,  and,  being  endowed  with  an  in- 
dividual vitality,  are  found  to  linger  longest 
in  the  memory  of  the  general  reader. 

Having  gathered  together  a  number  of 
these  personal  anecdotes,  we  propose  to  pass 
away  a  gossiping,  and  not  wholly  an  un- 
profitable, half  hour  in  relating  them  to  our 
readers. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  inordinate 
vanity  which  characterizes  many  illustrious 
lives.  When  CsBsar  became  bald,  he  con- 
stantly wore  the  laurel -wreath  with  which  we 
see  him  represented  on  medals,  in  the  hope 
of  concealing  the  defect ;  and  Cicero's  ego- 
tism was  so  great,  that  he  even  composed  a 
Latin  hexameter  in  his  own  praise : 

Oh  fortanatam  natam  me  Consule  Roman. 

(Oh  fortunate  Rome  when  1  was  born  her  consul !) 

a  line  which  elicited  the  just  sarcasms  of  Ju- 
venal. Queen  Elizabeth  left  3000  different 
dresses  in  her  wardrobe  when  she  died ;  and 
daring  many  years  of  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  would  not  suffer  a  looking-glass  in  her 
presence,  for  fear  that  she  should  perceive 
the  ravages  of  time  upon  her  countenance. 
Maecenas,  the  most  egregious  of  classic  ex- 
quisites, is  said  to  have  <^  wielded  the  Roman 
Empire  with  rings  on  his  fingers.''  The  vanity 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  beau  on  record.  His 
shoes,  on  court-days,  were  so  gorgeously 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  as  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 6000  guineas  in  value ;  and  he  had  a 
suit  of  armor  of  solid  silver,  with  jewelled 
sword  and  belt,  the  worth  of  which  was  al- 
most incalculable.  The  great  Descartes  was 
very  particular  about  his  wigs,  and  always 
kept  four  in  his  dressing- closet;  a  piece  of 
vanity  wherein  he  was  imitated  by  Sir  Rich- 


ard Steele,  who  never  expended  less  than 
forty  guineas  upon  one  of  his  large  black 
periwigs.  Mozart,  whose  light  hair  was  of  a 
fine  quality,  wore  it  very  long  and  flowing 
down  between  his  shoulders,  with  a  tie  of 
colored  ribbon  confining  it  at  the  neck.  Poor 
Goldsmith's  innocent  dandyisms,  and  the 
story  of  his  peach- blossom  coat,  are  almost 
proverbial.  Pope's  self-love  was  so  great, 
that,  according  to  Johnson,  he  '*  had  been 
flattered  till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the 
moving  powers  in  the  system  of  life.'  '  Allan 
Ramsay's  egotism  was  excessive.  On  one 
occasion,  he  modestly  took  precedence  of 
Peter  the  Qreat,  in  estimating  their  compara- 
tive importance  with  the  public  :  '^  But  hand 
(hold),  proud  czar,"  he  says,  "  I  wadna  niffer 
(exchange)  fame !"  Napoleon  was  vain  of 
his  small  foot.  Salvator  Rosa  was  once  heard 
to  compare  himself  with  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  calling  the  former  dry,  and  the  latter 
coarse ;  and  Raphael,  again,  was  jealous  of 
the  fame  and  skill  of  Michael  Angelo,  Ho- 
garth's historical  paintings — which  were  bad 
— equalled,  in  his  own  opinion,  those  of  the 
old  masters.  Sir  Peter  Lely's  vanity  was  so 
well  known,  that  a  mischievous  wit,  resolving 
to  try  what  amount  of  flattery  he  would  be- 
lieve, told  him  one  day  that  if  the  Author  of 
Mankind  could  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
(Lely's)  opinions  upon  beauty,  we  should  all 
have  been  materially  benefited  in  point  of 
personal  appearance;  to  which  the  painter 
emphatically  replied  :  *'  'Fore  Gott,  sare,  I 
believe  you're  right !"  Bojardo,  the  Italian 
poet,  ascribed  so  high  an  importance  to  his 
poetry,  that  when  he  had  invented  a  suitable 
name  for  one  of  his  heroes,  he  set  the  bells 
ringing  in  the  village.  Kotzebue  was  so  vain 
andf  envious,  that  he  could  endure  nothing 
celebrated  to  be  near  him,  though  it  were  but 
a  picture  or  a  statue ;  and  even  Lamartine, 
the  loftiest  and  finest  of  French  poets,  robs 
his  charming  pages  of  half  their  beauty  by 
the  inordinate  sel^praise  of  his  commentaries. 
Rousseau  has  been  called  ''  the  self-torturing 
egotist  ;*'  and  Lord  Byron's  life  was  one  long 
piece  of  egotism  from  beginning  to  end.    He 
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was  vaiQ  of  his  genius,  his  rank,  his  misan- 
thropy, and  even  of  his  vices ;  and  he  was 
particularly  proud  of  his  good  riding  and  his 
handsome  hands. 

Penuriousness,  unhappily,  has  heen  too 
commonly  associated  wiih  learning  and  fame. 
Cato,  the  censor,  on  his  return  from  Spain, 
was  so  parsimonious  that  he  sold  his  field- 
horse,  to  save  the  expense  of  conveying  the 
animal  by  sea  to  Italy.  Attilius  Regulus,  at 
the  period  of  his  greatest  glory  in  Africa,  en- 
treated permission  to  return  home  to  the 
management  of  his  estate,  which  consisted 
but  of  seven  acres,  alleging  that  his  servants 
had  been  defrauding  him  of  certain  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  that  he  was  anxious 
to  look  after  his  affairs.  Lord  Bacon  is  a 
melancholy  ioBtance  of  the  dominion  obtained 
by  avarice  over  a  great  mind.  Among  ar- 
tists, Nollekens  and  Northcote  were  prover- 
bially penurious.  Swift,  in  his  old  age,  was 
avaricious,  and  had  an  absolute  terror  of  visit- 
ors. *'  When  his  friends  of  either  sex  came 
to  him,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  custom 
was  to  give  every  one  a  shilling,  that  they 
might  please  themselves  with  their  provision." 
Of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  it  is  said 
by  Macaulay,  that  "  his  splendid  qualities 
were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  most  sordid 
kind." 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  errors  of  self-in- 
dulgence. Socrates,  Plato,  Agathon,  Aris- 
tophanes, and  others  of  the  most  celebrated 
Greeks,  drank  wine  to  a  surprising  extent ; 
and  Plato  says,  in  his  Symposium,  that  So- 
crates kept  sober  longer  than  any.  Tiberius 
was  so  much  addicted  to  this  vice,  that  he 
had  frequently  to  be  carried  from  the  senate- 
house.  Cato  was  fond  of  the  bottle.  Ben 
Jonson  delighted  in  copious  draughts  of  Ca- 
nary wine,  and  even  contrived  to  have  a  pipe 
of  that  liquor  added  to  his  yearly  pension  as 
poet-laureate.  The  fine  intellect  of  Coleridge 
was  clouded  over  by  this  unhappy  propensity. 
Montaigne  indulged  in  sherry.  The  other- 
wise unexcieptionable  morality  of  Addison 
was  stained  by  this  one  error.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Fielding,  and  Sterne  shared  the  pre- 
vailing taste  for  hard  drinking.  Mozart  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Churchill  was  a 
very  intemperate  man  ;  and  Hogarth  gave  a 
ludicrous  immortality  to  the  satirist's  love  of 
porter,  by  representing  him  in  the  character 
of  a  bear  with  a  mug  of  that  liquor  in  its 
paw.  Tasso  aggravated  his  mental  irrita- 
bility by  the  use  of  wines,  despite  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  physicians.  During  hb  long  im- 
prisonment, he  speaks  gratefully  in  his  letters 
of  some  sweetmeats  with  which  he  had  been 


supplied ;  and  after  his  release,  he  relates 
with  delight  the  good  things  that  were  pro- 
vided for  him  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Mantua — '*  the  bread  and  fruit,  the  fish  and 
flesh,  the  wines,  sharp  and  brisk,  and  the  co5- 
fections."  Pope,  who  was  somewhat  of  an 
epicure,  when  staying  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Lord  Bolin?broke,  would  lie  in  bed  for 
days  together,  unless  he  heard  there  were  to 
be  stewed  lampreys  for  dinner,  when  he 
would  forthwith  arise,  and  make  his  appear-  , 
ance  at  table.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  voracious 
liking  for  a  leg  of  mutton.  '*  At  my  Aunt 
Ford's,"  he  said,  **  I  ate  so  much  of  a  leg  of 
mutton,  that  she  used  to  talk  of  it."  A  gen- 
tleman once  treated  him  to  a  dish  of  new 
honey  and  clouted  cream,  of  which  he  par- 
took so  enormously,  that  his  entertainer  was 
alarmed. 

Quin,  the  famous  actor,  has  been  known  t6  ^ 
travel  from  London  to  Bath,  for  the  meriT 
sake  of  dining  upon  a  John  Dory.  Dr.  Parr,  ' 
in  a  private  letter,  confesses  to  his  passionate 
love  of  hot  boiled  lobsters,  with  a  profusioo 
of  shrimp-sauce.  Shelley  was  for  many 
years  a  vegetarian ;  and  in  the  notes  to  his 
earliest  edition  of  Queen  Mab,  speaks  with, 
enthusiasm  of  a  dinner  of  "  greens,  potatoes 
and  turnips."  Ariosto  was  excessively  fond 
of  turnips.  He  ate  fast,  and  of  whatever 
was  nearest  to  him,  often  beginning  with  the 
bread  upon  the  table  before  the  other  dishes 
came.  Being  visited  one  day  by  a  stranger, 
he  devoured  all  the  dinner  that  was  provided 
for  both ;  and  when  afterwards  censured  for 
his  unpoliteness,  only  observed  that  **  the  gen- 
tleman should  have  taken  care  of  himself." 
Handel  ate  enormously ;  and  Dr.  Kitchener 
relates  of  him,  that  whenever  he  dined  at  a 
tavern,  he  ordered  dinner  for  three.  On 
being  told  that  all  was  ready  as  soon  as  the 
company  should  arrive,  he  would  exclaim : 
"  Den  pring  up  de  dinner  j^r^^^Mnmo — I  am  db 
OOMBANT  r  Lord  Byron's  favorite  dish  was 
eggs  and  bacon ;  and  though  he  could  never 
eat  it  without  suffering  from  an  attack  of  in- 
digestion, he  had  not  always  sufficient  firm- 
ness to  resist  the  temptation.  Lalande,  the 
great  French  astronomer,  would  eat  spiders 
as  a  relish.  Linnseus  delighted  in  chocolate ; 
and  it  was  he  who  bestowed  upon  it  its 
generic  name  of  Theohroma,  or  "  food  of  the 
gods."  Fontenelle  deemed  strawberries  the 
most  delicious  eating  in  the  world ;  and  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  used  to  exclaim  con- 
stantly :  **  If  I  can  but  reach  the  season  of 
strawberries !" 

The   amusements  of  remarkable   persons 
have  been  various,  and  often  eccentric.     The 
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great  Bayle  would  frequeDtly  wrap  himself  in 
his  cloak,  and  hasten  to  places  where  moun- 
tebanks  resorted:   and   this  was   his  chief 
relaxation  from  the  intensity  of  study.    Spi- 
nwa  delighted  to  set  spiders  fighting,  and 
ipiuld    laugh    immoderately    at    beholding 
tfteir  insect- warfare.       Cardinal     Richelieu 
used  to  seek  amusement  in  violent  exercise, 
and  was  found  by  De  Grammont  jumping 
with  his  servant,  to  see  which  could  leap  the 
highest.     The  great  logician,  Samuel  Clarke, 
was  equally  fond  of  such  saltatory  interludes 
to  his  hours  of  meditation,  and  has  been  dis- 
covered leaping  over  tables  and  chairs.   Once, 
observing  the  approach  of  a  pedant,  he  said  : 
**  Now  we  must  leave  off,  for  a  fool  is  coming 
in  1"     The  learned  Petavius  used  to  twirl  his 
chair  round  and  round  for  five  minutes,  at  the 
end  of  every  two  hours.     Tycho  Brahd  di- 
^rted  himself  with  polishing  glasses  for  spec- 
'^^les.   Paley,  the  author  of  Natural  The- 
»^iogy,  was  so  much  given  to  angling  that  he 
had  his  portrait  painted  with  a  rod  and  line 
•    j&.  his  hand.     Louis  XVI.,  of  sad  memory, 
attused  himself  with  lock-making.    Salvator 
Bosi^  used  to  perform  in  extempore  comedies, 
and  take  the  character  of  a  mountebank  in 
the  streets  of  Rome.   Anthony  Magliabecchi, 
the  famous  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
took  a  ^reat  interest  in   the  spiders  which 
thronged  his  apartments ;  and  while  sitting 
amongst  his  mountains  of  books,  would  cau- 
tion his  visitors  "  not  to  hurt  the  spiders  !  *' 
Moses   Mendel:j8obn,  surnamed   the  Jewish 
Socrates,  would  sometimes  seek  relief  from 
too  much  thought  in  standing  at  bis  window 
and  counting  the  tiles  upon  bis  neighbor's 
roof.     Thomas  Warton,   the   poetical  anti- 
quary, used  to  associate  with  the  school-boys, 
while  visiting  his   brother.  Dr.  J.  War  ton. 
Campbell  says  :  **  When  engaged  with  them 
in    some     culinary   occupation,   and    when 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  mas- 
ter, he  has  been  known  to  hide  himself  in  a 
dark  corner  of   the  kitchen,  and  has  been 
dragged  from  thence  by  the  doctor,  who  had 
taken  him  for  sooie  great  boy."  Cowper  kept 
hares,  and   made  bird-cages.     Dr.  Johnson 
was  so  fond  of  his  cat,  that  he  would  even 
go  out  himself  to  buy  oysters  for  Puss,  be- 
cause his  servant  was  too  proud  to  do  so. 
Goethe  kept  a  tame  snake,  but  hated  dogs. 
Ariosto    delighted  in    gardening;    but    he 
destroyed  all  he  planted,  by  turning  up  the 


mould  to  see  if  the  seeds  were  germinating. 
Thomson  had  his  garden  at  Richmond,  re- 
specting which  the  old  story  of  how  he  ate 
peaches  off  the  trees  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  is  related.  Gibbon  was  a  lazy  man. 
Coleridge  was  content  to  sit  from  morning 
till  night  threading  the  dreamy  mazes  of  his 
own  mind.  Gray  said  that  he  wished  to  be 
always  lying  on  sofas,  reading  eternal  new 
novels  of  Crebillon  and  Marivaux.  Fenton, 
the  eminent  scholar,  died  from  sheer  inactiv- 
ity: he  rose  late,  and  when  he  bad  risen, 
sat  down  to  his  books  and  papers.  A  woman 
who  waited  upon  him  in  his  lodgings  said 
that  *'he  would  lie  a- bed  and  be  fed  with  a 
spoon."  Contrary  examples  to  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  wrote  all  bit  finest  works 
before  breakfast ! 

To  return  to  the  recreations  )jf  celebrated 
persons.  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  cast  aside  his  Puritan  gravity,  and 
played  at  Blind-man's-buff  with  his  daugh- 
ters and  attendants.  Henri  Quatre  delighted 
to  go  about  in  disguise  among  the  peasantry. 
Charles  II. 's  most  innocent  amusement  con- 
sisted in  feeding  the  ducks  in  St.  James's 
Park,  and  in  rearing  numbers  of  those  beau- 
tiful spaniels  that  still  bear  his  name.  Bee- 
thoven would  splash  in  cold  water  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  till  his  chamber  was 
swamped,  and  the  water  oozed  through  the 
flooring  to  the  rooms  beneath  ;  he  would  also 
walk  out  in  the  dewy  fields  at  night  or  room- 
ing without  shoes  or  stockings.  Shelley  took 
an  unaccountable  delight  in  floating  little  pa- 
per-boats on  any  piece  of  water  he  chanced  to 
be  near.  There  is  a  pond  on  Hampstead-heath 
which  has  often  borne  his  tiny  fleets;  and 
there  is  an  anecdote  related  of  him — rather 
too  good,  we  fear,  to  be  true — which  says, 
that  being  one  day  beside  the  Serpentine,  and 
having  no  other  paper  in  his  pocket  where- 
with to  indulge  his  passion  for  ship- building, 
hs  actually  folded  a  bank-bill  for  fifty  pounds 
into  the  desired  shape ;  launched  the  little 
craft  upon  its  voyage ;  watched  its  steady 
progress  with  paternal  anxiety  ;  and,  finally, 
went  over  and  received  it  in  safety  at  the  op- 
posite side. 

This  paper  might  be  extended  almost  in- 
definitely ;  but  there  must  be  limits,  even  to 
an  essay,  and  certainly  to  the  good-nature  of 
our  readers. 
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THE  ARABS  IN  SPAIN:  THEIR  HISTORY,  LITERATURE,  AND  ARTS.^ 


The  very  mention  of  the  Moors  in  Spain 
recalls  to  mind  one  of  the  roost  interesting 
chapters  in  the  history  of  Europe,  fertile  in 
incident  and  full  of  romantic  episodes  of  love 
and  war.  Ohmtian  knights  and  Moorish 
cavaliers,  the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Cordo- 
va, the  green  Vega  of  Grenada,  the  courts 
and  arcades  of  the  Alhambra  crowd  upon  the 
view,  till  one  almost  regrets  that  the  sloth- 
ful and  bigoted  Spaniard  has  supplanted  the 
tolerant  and  industrious  Moslem  on  the  ver- 
dant plains  of  sunny  Andalusia. 

To  the  greater  number  of  historic  students, 
however,  the  Moors  in  Spain  are  associated 
chiefly  with  the  history  of  Grenada,  the  last 
of  the  Mohammedan  kingdoms,  and  only  one 
of  the  many  fragments  which  split  off  from 
the  mighty  empire  of  Cordova,  which  once 
ruled  over  seven-eighths  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, and  whose  annual  revenue  was  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe 
united.  How  few  are  aware  that,  prior  to 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  long  night  of  the  dark  ages 
overshadowed  the  rest  of  Europe,  many  of 
the  inGdel  monarchsof  Cordova  were  accom- 
plished and  profound  scholars,  the  founders 
of  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries,  and  the 
munificent  patrons  and  rewarders  of  learning ; 
that  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
elegant  arts  and  philosophy,  flourished  under 
their  enlightened  sway ;  and  that,  nine  cen- 
turies ago,  Andalusia  could  boast  of  a  pop- 
ulation and  a  revenue  at  least  five  times 
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greater  than  she  at  present  possesses  under 
the  enfeebling  rule  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  to  the  valuable  collection  of  Arabia 
MSS.  contained  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Ley  den,  and  the 
Escurial,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Arabs  during  the 
long  period  of  their  residence  in  Spain.   UntiCS 
recently,  however,  the  only  historian  who  had 
deri  ?ed  his  information  solely  from  these  sourc- 
es, was  Don  Jos^  Antonio  Conde.   He  was  ap* 
pointed  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  chief  Librariail- : 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid,  an  office. 
which  he  continued  to  hold  as  long  as  the 
French  remained  masters  of  that  capital.    In 
the  preface  to  his  history  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs,  he  clearly  points  out  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  referring  to  Arabic  MSS.  in  order 
to  obtain  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of 
the  Mohammedan  tribes  so  long  dominant  in 
the  Peninsula : — **  For  my  purpose  the  con- 
sultation of  such  memorials  as  have  been  left 
to  us  by  the  Arabic  writers  was  indispensa- 
ble.   The  little  we  yet  know  of  the  extended 
dominion  exercised  by  that  nation  on  the  soil 
of  Spain,  is  taken  from  the  superficial  notices 
of  our  ancient  Spanish  Chroniclers ;  but  these 
writers  are  not  only  disfigured  by  the  extreAse 
rudeness  of  their  style  as  well  as  by  their 
excessive   brevity  and  lamentable  inexacti- 
tude, but  have  also  been  so  much  iDJored  by 
time  as  rarely  to  have  reached  as  until  re- 
duced to  a  condition   which  leaves  them 
deplorably  incomplete.  Even  in  thmgs  rehtt^ 
ing  to  ourselves  they  are  frequently  obscure, 
while  the  little  they  contain  respecting  the 
Arabs,  is  deformed  by  every  kind  of  confusion 
and  misrepresentation." 

But  by  far  the  most  complete  and  authen- 
tic account  of  the  Moors  is  to  be  found  in  the 
^'History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,"  translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Ahmed 
Al-Makkari,  by  Don  Pascal  de  Gayangos, 
Member  of  the  Oriental  Transktion  Commit- 
tee, and  formerly  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
Athenssum  of  Madrid.    Not  only  is  the  text    • 
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of  this  work  most  interesting  and  instructive, 
but  the  translator's  notes,  of  considerably 
greater  length,  contain  a  mass  of  information 
beariog  upon  the  history,  geography,  and 
ajitiquities  of  Spain,  and  erince  an  amount  of 
]i8aming  and  assiduity  equally  rare  and  ad- 
aurable.  Nearly  forty  Arabic  MSS.,  besides 
that  of  Al-Makkari,  appear  to  have  been  pe- 
rused by  De  Gayangos,  wiih  the  view  of 
rendering  his  book  as  full  and  accurate  as 
possible.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  size  of 
his  work,  two  thick  quartos,  and  its  conse- 
quent price,  render  it  too  costly  and  inacces- 
sible to  be  of  much  general  utility.  Its 
author,  Ahmed  Al-Makkari,  was  descended 
from  an  illustrious  Arabian  family,  and  was 
bom  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, at  the  town  of  Telemsan,  in  Africa.  He 
was  distinguished  throughout  the  East  for 
his  learning  and  eloquence,  and  besides  "  The 
*JMohammeaan  Dynasties  in  Spain,"  which 
was  completed  in  1629,  he  composed  numer- 
ous other  works  on  theology,  history,  and 
biography.  He  died  at  Cairo  of  a  fever, 
about  1632. 

Al*Makkari*8  work  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  passages  transcribed  or  abridged 
from  more  ancient  historians,  and  chronologi- 
cally arranged.  It  is,  therefore,  more  prop- 
erly an  historical  compilation  than  a  history. 
But  the  collection  of  historical  extracts  and 
fragments  thus  brought  together,  has  the 
advantage  of  presenting  to  the  reader  a  de- 
tailed and  uninterrupted  narrative  of  the 
conquests,  wars,  and  settlements  of  the 
Spanish  Arabs,  from  the  date  of  their  inva- 
sion until  their  final  expulsion,  and  also  brings 
before  us  the  original  text  of  ancient  histori- 
ans, many  of  whose  writings  have  since  been 
lost. 

We  shall  now  venture  to  attempt  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  brilliant  and  stirring  period 
embraced  by  the  works  at  which  we  have 
thus  shortly  glanced. 

More  than  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  an 
illiterate  Arab,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  an- 
flounced  his  divine  mission,  and  published  at 
intervals,  during  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years,  the  revelations  which  he  professed  to 
have  received  from  above.  One  hundred 
years  later  the  disciples  of  this  eloquent  im- 
postor had  conquered  Arabia,  Egypt,  Africa, 
Persia,  Syria,  and  had  borne  their  victorious 
arms  from  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  All  gave  way  before  the  irresisti- 
ble fervor  of  their  early  fanaticism  ;  and  the 
Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword,  seemed  the 
destined  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
disciplined  bands  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 


the  countless  hosts  of  the  Persians  alike  melted 
away  before  the  burning  zeal  of  the  followers 
of  the  prophet.  Okbah,  Lieutenant  of  the  Ca- 
liph Moawyiah,  led  ten  thousand  Arabs  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules ;  and  on  finding  his  further  triumph 
stopped  by  the  ocean,  drew  his  cimeter, 
spurred  his  war-horse  into  the  waves,  and 
exclaimed : — '*  Qod  of  Mohammed,  were  not 
my  progress  barred  by  this  sea,  I  would 
advance  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west, 
preaching  the  unity  of  thy  holy  name,  and 
destroying  the  idolatrous  nations  which  wor- 
ship other  gods  than  thee."  When  such  was 
the  spirit  that  animated  the  earlier  converts 
to  Mohammedanism,  need  we  wonder  at  the 
extent  or  the  rapidity  of  their  conquests  ? 

Africa  subdued,  the  Gothk  kingdom  of 
Spain  oflfered  a  tempting  prise  to  the  Moslem 
arms.  Eveiything  tended  to  facilitate  the 
conquest  of  the  peninsula.  The  Goths  had 
degenerated  from  their  warrior  ancestors 
who  conquered  the  Romans.  Two  centuries 
and  a-half  of  sloth  and  luxury,  in  the 
mild  climate  and  teeming  soil  of  Spain,  had 
impaired  their  warlike  energies.  The  court 
was  a  scene  of  licentiousness  and  intrigue,  in 
which  King  Roderic  himself  surpassed  the 
wildest  excesses  of  his  nobles.  He  held  the 
crown  by  an  insecure  and  precarious  tenure. 
The  sons  of  Weliza,  his  predecessor,  viewed 
him  as  a  usurper,  and  to  them  adhered  a 
powerful  party,  headed  by  their  uncle  Oppas, 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Seville.  Count  Ju- 
lian, also,  a  powerful  and  warlike  noble,  and 
governor  of  Ceuta,  hated  the  monarch,  who, 
according  to  the  popular  story,  had  debauch- 
ed his  daughter  Florinda.  The  Spanish 
Jews,  too,  were  numerous  and  wealthy,  and 
suflfered  the  most  cruel  persecutions  under 
their  Gothic  rulers.  Count  Julian  invited 
Musa,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Al-Walid. 
to  invade  Spain,  and  furnished  him  with 
ships  for  the  conveyance  of  his  troops.  Musa 
sent  his  servant  Tarik,  who,  with  15,000 
Moslems  and  the  forces  of  Count  Julian,  en- 
countered King  Roderic  at  Xeres,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gaudelete,  and  there  gained  a 
complete  victory,  owing  chiefly  to  the  treach- 
ery of  Bishop  Oppas  and  the  sons  of  Witiza» 
who  deserted  the  Christian  army  at  the  crit- 
ical moment  of  the  battle.  This  defeat  was 
fatal ;  the  king  and  the  flower  of  the  Gothic 
chivalry  perished  on  the  field  or  in  the  pur- 
suit. Spain,  which  had  resisted  the  arms  of 
Rome  for  two  hundred  years,  was  conquered 
by  the  Arabs  in  a  few  months — in  fewer 
months  than  its  recovery  cost  the  Spaniards 
centuries. '  Musa  was  jealous  of  Tarik's  sue- 
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cess.  They  quarrelled  and  were  both  recalled 
"by  the  Caliph  to  Damascus.  The  subsequent 
fate  of  these  two  remarkable  men  furnishes  a 
striking  proof  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  and 
the  ingratitude  of  princes.  Musa  was  publicly 
and  ignominiously  disgraced,and  fined  200,000 
pieces  of  gold,  by  order  of  the  Caliph  ;  his 
son,  Abdulaziz,  whom  he  had  left  Governor 
of  Spain,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  severed 
head  thrown  at  Musa's  feet,  who  soon  after- 
wards died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mecca,  to  which  he  hod  been  ban- 
ished. Tarik  was  more  fortunate ;  his 
sovereign  condescended  to  pardon  his  services, 
but  he  was  detained  in  inactivity  amongst  the 
crowd  of  slaves  around  the  Caliph's  foot- 
stool. 

For  nearly  forty  years  after  the  conquest, 
which  took  place  ▲.  d.  711,  Spain  was  gov- 
erned by  Amirs  appointed  by  the  Caliphs  of 
Damascus,  or  the  Governors  of  Africa.  There 
were  twenty-two  of  these  Amirs ;  some  of 
them  were  men  of  great  ability  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  who  contributed  to  spread  the 
renown  of  the  Moslem  arms.  Under  the 
government  of  Alahor  the  Christians  began 
to  recover  from  their  panic,  and  to  make 
head  against  their  conquerors.  They  were 
headed  by  Pelagius,  of  the  blood  royal  of 
the  Goths,  and  by  his  son-in-law,  Alpbonso. 
They  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Astu- 
rias,  and  from  this  scanty  band  of  warriors 
sprang  the  future  conquerors  of  the  Moors. 
At  one  time,  so  hard  were  the  Christians 
pressed,  that  nothing  remained  to  Pelagius 
but  the  rock  on  which  he  had  taken  refuge 
and  three  hundred  followers.  These  were 
blockaded  by  the  Moors  until  all  but  thirty 
men  and  ten  women  had  perished  from  hun- 
ger. The  Moslems  then  withdrew,  partly 
from  weariness  and  partly  from  contempt, 
saying,  "  What  can  come  of  those  few  bar- 
barians f  This  was  the  greatest  military 
and  political  blunder  which  could  have  been 
committed  ;  and  deeply,  in  after  times,  did 
they  expiate  their  contempt  of  that  starved 
and  scanty  band.  Eight  centuries  afterwards 
the  descendants  of  the  holders  of  that  rocky 
fastness  for  ever  expelled  the  Moors  from 
their  sunny  homes  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
But  the  Moslems  ^'  found  in  their  success  and 
imagined  security  a  pretext  for  indolence ; 
even  in  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  con- 
templation of  the  magnificent  architecture  of 
their  mosques  and  palaces,  they  forget  their 
poor  but  daring  enemies  in  the  Asturias.'** 

Several  of  the  Moslem  Amhn  carried  their 
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arms  far  into  the  French  territory.  Abdurah- 
man  led  a  mighty  host  into  France,  which  he 
laid  wastv  as  far  as  Tours,  and  gained  two 
battles  over  the  Christians.  He  was  at  length, 
however,  encountered  by  Charles  Martel,  at 
the  head  of  the  French  and  Burgundian 
chivalry ;  and  in  the  conflict  that  ensued 
Abdurahman  himself  fell,  his  numerous  army 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  Christen- 
dom was  saved.  Under  Okbah  Assaluli, 
another  of  the  Amirs,  the  Moslems  took  the 
city  of  Narbonne,  and  pushed  their  conquests 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  But  the 
Amirs  were  not  merely  distinguished  by  mili- 
tary talent,  and  thirst  for  conquest;  Elze- 
magh,  one  of  their  number,  was  a  distinguish- 
ed patron  of  science  and  literature.  He  em- 
bellished Cordova,  the  Moorish  capital,  and 
exerted  himself  to  attract  thither  learned  men 
from  every  quarter.  He  was  himself  an 
author  of  eminence,  and  at  that  early  epoch 
composed  an  elaborate  topographical  work, 
descriptive  of  Spain,  of  its  cities,  provinces, 
ports,  rivers,  mines,  and  of  every  production 
that  could  in  any  way  promote  useful  knowl- 
edge, or  minister  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life. 

The  Spanish  Moors  could  seldom  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  free  from  internal  feuds ; 
indeed  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  led 
to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Moorish  power 
in  Spain  were  the  unceasing  civil  wars  which 
raged  among  them.  These  originated  partly 
in  the  fickle  and  jealous  disposition  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  and  partly  in  the  mistaken  policy 
adopted  by  the  Amir  Abu-1-Khater  Alkally, 
who,  instead  of  striving  to  fuse  and  blend 
together  the  confiicting  nationalities  of  the 
different  Arab  and  Moorish  tribes  which  had 
flocked  into  Spain,  by  inducing  or  forcing 
them  to  mingle  with  each  other,  assigned  to 
each  tribe  a  separate  district  or  city  for  its 
residence,  thus  keeping  up  and  perpetuating 
the  elements  of  civil  commotion. 

One  very  remarkable  and  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Mot*, 
lems,  were  the  easy  terms  granted  to  the 
conquered,  and  the  toleration  which  was  uni- 
formly extended  to  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews.  At  the  taking  of  Toledo,  for  example, 
the  Arabs  permitted  all  voluntary  exiles  to 
depart  with  their  effects.  Seven  churches 
were  set  apart  for  Christian  worship ;  the 
archbishop  and  his  clergy  were  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions ;  and  the  Goths  and 
Romans  were  left  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases  to  their  own  laws  and  magistrates. 
The  justice  and  tolenoion  of  Tarik  protected 
the  ChristiaDSy  whilst  his  policy  and  gratitude 
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led  him  to  reward  the  Jews,  to  whose  secret 
and  open  aid  he  was  deeply  indebted  for  his 
conquests : — 

**  If  we  compare*'  (says  Gibbon)  **  (he  invasion 
of  Spain  by  the  Goths  with  its  recovery  by  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  we  mnst  applaud 
the  moderation  and  discipline  of  the  Arabian  con- 
qnerors/** 

Conde  bears  similar  testimony  to  the  mod- 
eration of  the  victorious  Moslems : — 

"  The  conditions  imposed  on  the  conquered  na- 
tion were  such  that  the  people  found  consolation, 
rather  than  oppression,  in  the  presence  of  the 
conquerors.  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
a  careful  preservation  of  their  churches  from  all 
injury,  the  security  of  their  persons,  with  the  un- 
impeded enjoyment  of  their  goods  and  possessions ; 
— such  were  the  first  returns  which  they  received 
for  their  submission  to  the  stranger,  and  for  the 
tribute  (a  very  moderate  one)  which  they  paid  to 
their  victors.  But  there  was  yet  more — the  fideli- 
ty of  the  Arabs  in  maintaininsr  their  promises,  the 
equal-handed  justice  which  they  administered  to 
all  classes  without  distinction  of  any  kind,  secured 
them  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  general,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  held  chosen  intercourse  with 
them ;  and  not  only  in  these  particulars,  but  also 
in  senerosity  of  mind,  and  in  amenity  of  manner, 
and  in  the  hospitality  of  their  customs,  the  Arabi- 
ans were  distinguished  above  all  other  people  of 
those  times. "f 

The  most  interesting  period  of  the  Moor- 
ish dominion  in  Spain  is,  undoubtedly,  that  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Omraeyich, 
whose  princes  reigned  at  Cordova,  as  Caliphs 
of  the  West,  for  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years,  from  a.  d.  756  until  1031.  An- 
other most  interesting  period  is  that  occupied 
by  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
founded  in  1232,  by  Mohammed  I.,  and  con- 
quered by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492. 
Between  the  fall  of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs  of 
Cordova  and  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  a  space  of  two  centuries 
intervenes,  comprehending  the  history  of  the 
numerous  petty  kingdoms  which  rose  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Cordova,  such  as  Seville, 
Valencia,  Toledo,  Murcia,  Saragossa,  Denia, 
Huesca,  and  several  others ;  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  princes  of  the  African  tribes 
of  Almoravides  and  Almohades,  who  con- 
quered and  reigned  over  Moorish  Spain,  the 
former  for  fifty-five,  and  the  latter  for  rather 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  This  period 
presents  an  almost  unbroken  scene  of  war  and 

•  Gibbon^a  "Decline  and  FaU,"  Ac,  vol.  ix.  p. 
483. 

f  Condi's  preface  to  his  **  History  of  the  Arabs  in 
Spain." 


destruction.  The  Moors  are  seen  constantly  V 
weakening  each  other  by  intestine  strife,  and 
the  Christians  profiting  by  their  folly  and 
weakness,  gaining  battle  after  battle,  city 
after  city,  stronghold  after  stronghold  ;  while 
fierce  African  tribes  pour  over  into  Spain, 
nominally  as  allies,  but  really  as  conquerors 
and  despots.  There  is  a  sanguine  hue  over 
the  whole  picture. 

In  1491,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  had 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Christian  Spain  under 
their  sceptre,  encamped  before  the  city  of 
Oranada,  the  last  refuge  of  the  Moors,  with 
sixty  thousand  veteran  warriors.  Even  in 
this  extremity*  the  civil  feuds  which  had  al- 
ways been  the  bane  of  the  Moors  raged  within 
the  city,  although  the  Christian  host  were 
thundering  at  her  gates.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  according  to  Pedroza,  there 
were  five  thousand  nobles  belonging  to  the 
rival  tribes  of  the  Abencerrages,  Zegris,  and 
Oomeles,  within  the  walls  of  Granada,  but  at 
the  date  of  its  surrender  only  three  hundred 
remained ;  the  rest  had  fallen  in  duels,  skir- 
mishes, and  sorties.  In  the  begmnin^  of  the 
year  1492,  this  last  bulwark  of  the  Moslem 
power  in  Spain  surrendered  to  the  Christian 
arms,  and  received  Ferdinand  within  her 
gates.  The  Moorish  king,  Boabdil,  was  slain 
in  Africa  many  years  afterwards,  whilst  fight- 
ing in  defence  of  the  throne  of  his  kinsman, 
the  King  of  Fez  ;  and  his  descendants  were 
beggars  at  the  mosque  doors  of  that  city. 

Thus  fell  the  Moslem  power  in  Spain  after 
eight  centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  war- 
fare, during  which,  according  to  the  Spanish 
historians,  more  than  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  battles  had  been  fought  between 
the  followers  of  the  crescent  and  the  cross. 

Oranada  surrendered  upon  certain  condi- 
tions which  were  solemnly  sworn  to  by  Fer- 
dinand. These  were,  that  every  Mussulman 
should  be  guaranteed  his  personal  liberty, 
the  possession  of  his  property,  and  the  free 
and  undisturbed  exercise  of  his  religion ;  and 
that  the  Moors  should  have  their  own  laws, 
judges,  and  mosques  preserved  to  them.  But, 
unlike  the  early  Moslem  conquerors  of  Spain, 
Ferdinand  perfidiously  broke  his  flighted 
faith  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  possession 
of  Granada.  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  no  difi^- 
culty  in  persuading  him  that  he  could  not  be 
bound  by  any  obligation  to  tolerate  the  sworn 
enemies  of  the  cross.  Compulsion  was  had 
recourse  to ;  and  the  Moors,  having  only  the 
alternatives  of  death  or  conversion  ofifered 
them,  consented  to  embrace  Christianity ;  and 
in  this  way  many  thousand  converts  were  ob- 
tained. 
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'  .1  *  It  18  true  (says  Mr.  Ticknor)  that  by  the  treaty 
Which  surrendered  Granada  to  the  Catholic  sover- 
eigns, the  property  of  the  vanquished,  their  relifr- 
ious  privileges,  their  mosques,  and  their  worship 
were  solemnly  secured  to  them ;  but  in  Spain, 
whatever  portion  of  the  soil  the  Christians  had 
wrested  from  their  ancient  enemies  had  always 
been  regarded  only  as  so  much  territory  restored 
to  its  rightful  owners ;  and  any  stipulations  that 
might  accompany  its  recovery,  were  rarely  re- 
spected. The  spirit,  and  even  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Granada  were,  therefore,  soon  vio- 
lated. The  Christian  laws  of  Spain  were  intro- 
duced there ;  the  Inquisition  followed  ;  and  a  per- 
secution of  the  old  Arab  invaders  was  begun  by 
their  new  masters,  which,  after  being  carried  on 
above  a  century  with  constantly  increasing  crimes, 
was  ended  in  1609,  like  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  whole  race." 

The  wars  against  the  Moors  were,  id  gen- 
eral, characterized  by  great  cruelty.  The 
Spaniards  were  taught  by  their  priests  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enmity  of  the  Arabs  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  cross  justified  any  excesses  that 
could  be  committed  against  them.  This  spirit 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance  produced  a  very 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  Spanish  char- 
acter. In  the  Christian  armies  there  was  a 
bodv  of  soldiers  called  "  taladores/'  whose 
duty  it  was  to  cut  down  every  vine,  fruit- tree, 
and  field  of  com,  and  to  ruin  every  garden ; 
thus,  the  expression  of  a  country  being  laid 
waste  was  no  mere  figure  of  speech  when 
these  locusts  had  passed  over  it.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  Christian  knights, 
on  their  return  from  a  foray  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Moor,  to  bring  back  with  them  the 
ghastly  heads  of  slain  enemies  dangling  at 
their  saddle-bows;  these  they  would  throw 
to  the  boys  of  the  villages  through  which 
they  passed,  in  order  to  cultivate  and  exas- 
perate their  hatred  against  the  enemies  of  the 
true  faith.  This  practice  prevailed  as  late  as 
the  war  of  the  Alpucarras,  carried  on  by  Don 
John  of  Austria  against  the  insurgent  Moors, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.*  Such  was  the 
effect  of  the  prevalent  bigotry  even  upon  the 
chivalrous  conqueror  of  Lepanto,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  he  ordered  one  hundred  women  and 
children,  hit  captives  at  Galera,  to  be  butch- 
ered in  cold  blood. 

The  Moors  were  persecuted  and  oppressed, 
in  every  possible  way,  from  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  to  that  of  Philip  III., 
under  whose  reign  they  were  finally  expelled 
from  Spain.  During  that  period  (from  1492 
to  1609)  it  has  been  computed  that  upwards 
of  2,000,000,  of  her  best  subjects  left  the 

♦  TickDor's  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  vol. 
I  p.  409.— Note. 


peninsula,  to  avoid  the  increasing  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  rabid 
bigotry  and  ferocious  cruelty  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Besides  this  number  600,000  were 
forcibly  driven  out  in  1609.  Spain  has  never 
recovered  that  exodus. 

At  the  time  of  their  expulsion  the  Spanish 
Moors  were  the  most  industrious  inhabitants 
of  the  peninsula,  the  most  skilful  husband- 
men, and  most  ingenious  mechanics.  The 
proud  and  indolent  Spaniards  could  not 
supply  the  place  of  those  whom  their  folly 
and  bigotry  had  driven  from  the  homes  of 
their  fathers.  They  had  neither  the  patience, 
the  industry,  nor  the  ingenuity.  Yet  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  prevalent  religious  fa- 
naticism and  intolerance— the  results  of  priest- 
ly teaching — that  all  Spain  regarded  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors  as  the  most  glorious 
event  in  the  re^gn  of  Philip  III.  Valasquez 
painted  a  triumphal  picture  for  Philip  IV., 
representing  his  predecessor  in  the  act  of  giv- 
ing orders  to  a  troop  of  soldiers,  who  are 
compelling  a  group  of  Moors  to  embark. 
Cervantes,  too,  in  his  '^  Persiles  and  Sigis- 
mundu,"  praises  the  expulsion,  as  a  measure 
fraught  with  the  greatest  advantages  to 
Spain ;  and  Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  **  Cx)rona 
Tragica/'  fixes  upon  it  as  the  most  brilliant 
achievement  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IIL 

But  the  evil  consequences  of  this  most  un- 
just and  impolitic  step  soon  became  manifest. 
The  Moors  had  carried  with  them  their  skill 
in  the  arts  and  in  agriculture ;  and,  though 
the  bright  and  fertile  Vega  still  smiled  at  the 
foot  of  the  snowy  Sierra,  and  the  rich  soil  of 
the  plains  of  Andalusia  still  preserved  its 
wonted  fertility,  they  were  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Spaniard  as  by  the  Moor.  He 
was  either  too  indolent  to  work,  or  too  igno- 
rant to  work  to  the  best  advantage.  **  Spain," 
says  Southey,  "  was  almost  without  native 
artificers.  Such  of  its  raw  materials  as  were 
not  exported  were  worked  up  by  the  Italians : 
'  Agri  vero  et  vioese  Gallis  colenda  relinquun- 
tur.'  This  was  when  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moriscoes  had  left  whole  provinces  half  de- 
populated." The  natural  consequences  soon 
followed  :  these  rich  districts,  once  blooming 
like  a  garden,  were,  in  many  places,  left  waste, 
or  imperfectly  and  partially  cultivated  ;  the 
hamlets  and  villages  witlf  which  they  had 
been  covered  fell  into  ruin ;  whilst  year  by 
year  the  crops  decreased  more  and  more,  and 
with  them,  the  revenue.  The  great  cities, 
also,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Moors,  teemed 
with  people,  gradually  dwindled  down,  till, 
in  some  caseSfthey  did  not  contain  a  twentieth, 
and  in  almost  oo  case  above  a  half  of  the  pop- 
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ulation  which  once  thronged  their  streets. 
Cordova,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Omniad 
Caliphs  of  the  west  contained  a  population 
of  one  million,  has  now  not  more  than  forty 
thousand  inhahitants.  Toledo,  which  once 
numbered  two  hundred  thousand,  nas  now 
diminibhed  to  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand ; 
whilst  Seville,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century 
could  boast  of  three  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, possesses  now  only  ninety  thousand. 
Granada,  also,  which  contained  under  Yussef 
the  First,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  citizens,  has 'decreas- 
ed, until  at  the  present  day  there  are  scarcely 
eighty  thousand ;  and  the  kingdom  which 
then  contained  three  millions  of  Moors  is 
now  inhabited  by  only  five  hundred  thousand 
Spaniards. 

Before  the  era  of  Mohammed,  the  tribes 
of  Arabia  were  ignorant  and  barbarous  ;  even 
the  use  of  alphabetical  characters  had  been 
but  a  short  time  known  to  them.  Their  en- 
ergies were  concentrated,  and  their  enthusi- 
asm kindled  by  that  most  able  and  eloquent 
impostor,  and  they  burst  upon  Europe  and 
Asia  like  a  deluge,  overturning  and  sweeping 
before  them,  like  things  worn  out,  old  institu- 
tions and  old  religions.  But  the  sudden  and 
successful  irruption  of  these  desert  tribes  is 
not  more  singular  than  the  facility  and  rapid- 
ity with  which  they  emancipated  themselves 
from  a  state  of  savage  ignorance,  and  cast  off 
the  fetters  of  sectarian  intolerance,  which 
had  rendered  their  earlier  conquests  produc- 
tive of  nothing  but  evil.  At  first  everything 
about  them  had  the  vigor  and  also  the  pas- 
sion and  rashness  of  youth;  but  this  soon 
ripened  into  a  wise  and  vigorous  manhood. 
No  sooner  had  their  acute  intellects  received 
an  impulse  in  the  right  direction  than  their 
conquests  in  almost  every  field  of  literature 
and  science  were  as  rapid  and  extensive  as 
they  had  formerly  been  on  the  sterner  field 
of  battle.  The  great  object  of  the  earlier 
caliphs  was  to  extend  their  religion  by  the 
sword,  and  to  study  the  Koran  devoutly; 
other  learning  was  despised  :  "  the  Book  " 
was  all  in  all.  Thus  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a 
spirit  of  narrow  bigotry,  ordered  his  general, 
Amru,  to  destroy  the  magnificent  library  of 
Alexandria,  because  its  volumes — if  they 
contained  only  what  was  in  the  Koran — were 
useless,  and  if  they  contained  what  was  con- 
trary to  it,  were  dangerous.  If,  however,  we 
look  forward  a  few  years,  we  shall  find  the 
successors  of  this  throned  fanatic  the  success- 
ful cultivators,  and  the  most  munificent  pa- 
trons of  literature.  The  Ommiad  Caliphs  of 
Damascus,  indeed,  whose  dynasty  lasted  for 


about  ninety  years,  were  too  much  occupied* 
in  extending  their  conquests  and  consolida- 
ting their  empire  to  bestow  much  attention 
upon  literature  or  science  ;  but,  amongst  the 
dynasty  of  the  Abassides,  which  supplanted 
them,  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  intelli^nt  sovereigns  of  whom 
history  can  boast.     The  golden  age  of  litera- 
ture in  the  East  commenced  with  the  reign 
of  the  Caliph  Almansur,  754-775.     He  was 
the  founder  of  Bagdad  ;  and  under  his  reign 
the  Arabs  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine from  George  Baktishua,  a  learned  Chris- 
tian physician,  whose  services  were  rewarded 
with  princely  liberality.     This  accomplished 
scholar  also  translated  for  the  Caliph  various 
works  from  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Persian 
languages.    The  grandson  of  Almansur,  the 
celebrated  Haroun-al-Raschid,  surpassed  him 
in  his  fondness  for  literature  and  patronage 
of  learned  men — never  travelling  without  a 
hundred  of  them   in   his   train.     He  made 
many  wise  laws  and  regulations,  in  order  to 
promote   education  throughout  his  empire. 
One  of  these  was,  that  no  mosque  should 
ever  be  erected  without  at  the  same  time 
having  a  school  attached  to  it.   The  result  of 
this  and  of  similar  enlightened  enactments 
was    the    general   diffusion    of   knowledge 
throughout  the  wide-spread  dominions  of  the 
Caliph.     Haroun's  tolerance  might  afford  a 
lesson  to  many  a  Christian   monarch.     The 
general  superintendence  of  the  schools  and 
studies  throughout  his  empire  was  conferred, 
not  upon  a  Moslem,  but  upon  John  Ibn  Mes- 
sua,  a  Nestorian  Christian  of  Damascus,  who 
was  deeply  skilled  in  Greek  literature.     Ha- 
roun  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Al- 
mamun;    who,  during  a  reign   of    twenty 
years  (813-833),  surpassed  all  his  predeces- 
sors in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  learning. 
His  favorite  companions,  from  his  youth  up- 
wards,  had    been    the    most    distinguished 
scholars  of  the  day ;  and,  on  succeeding  to 
the  throne,  his  first  care  was  to  collect  around 
him  learned  men  from  every  country,  and 
literature  became  a  passport  to  the  first  dig- 
nities of  the  state.     He  offered  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold 
in  order  to  procure  the  services  of  the  cele- 
brated mathematician,  Leo,  then  employed  at 
Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Theophilus. 
The  paltry  jealousy  of  the  Greeks  caused 
this  munificent  offer  to  be  rejected.    He  also 
despatched  messengers  into  various  countries 
to  search  for  and  buy  up  ancient  manuscripts* 
and  during  his  reign  hundreds  of  camels  en- 
tered Bagdad  laden  entirely  with  books  in 
various  languages,  the  most  valuable  of  which 
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were  translated  into  Arabic^  and  distributed 
amongst  all  classes  of  hia  subjects.  Under 
this  Caliph  Alexandria  could  boast  of  twenty 
schools,  and  Cairo  possessed  numerous  coK 
leges.  But,  with  all  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  science  and  education,  Almamun's 
attachment  to  his  own  language  induced  him 
to  commit  an  act  of  gross  barbarism,  bj  or- 
dering the  original  Greek  manuscripts  to  be 
burned,  as  soon  as  the  Arabic  translations, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  from  them, 
were  completed. 

Whilst  the  Arabs  in  the  East  were  thus 
assiduous  and  successful  in  diffusing  the  light 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  their  efforts 
were  rivalled  by  those  ot  their  brethren  in 
Spain.  The  Amirs,  like  the  Ommiad  Ca- 
liphs of  Damascus,  were  in  general  too  much 
engrossed  in  extending  or  con6rming  their 
recent  conquests  to  devote  much  attention  to 
letters.  Nevertheless,  Assam  Ibn  Malik  Al- 
khaulani,  the  sixth  Amir,  composed,  for  the 
information  of  the  C>iliph,  a  most  admirable 
and  complete  staiistical  account  of  Spain. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  various  modes  of 
agriculture  and  irrigation  practiced  in  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  other  eastern  countries ;  and 
described,  amongst  other  things  in  his  work, 
how  the  various  productions  of  Spain  could 
be  reared  or  extracted,  and  applied  to  the 
best  advantage.  This  enlightened  and  ac- 
complished governor  fell  in  battle  with  Eudes, 
Duke  of  Acquitaine,  after  a  reign  of  little 
more  than  two  years. 

The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  litera- 
ture and  science  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  owing 
to  the  bigotry  and  neglect  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  are  not  nearly  so  ample  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  After  Granada  was 
taken.  Cardinal  Ximenes  ordered  80,000 
Arabic  manuscripts  to  be  burned  in  the  great 
square  of  that  city,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  contained  doctrines  adverse  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  vanquished 
Moors.  Robles,  who  wrote  a  life  of  the 
cardinal,  states  the  number  of  volumes  that 
perished  in  this  literary  au/o-cfa;/^  at  a. mill  ion 
and  five  thousand.  But  even  this  saciifice 
could  not  propitiate  the  demon  of  fanaticism, 
and  the  Spanish  priesthood  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  destroyed,  those  Arabic  works  that 
had  escaped  the  conflagration  of  Granada 
and  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors. 
Nor  was  it  to  a  better  feeling,  or  more  en- 
lightened policy  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
Government  that  we  owe  the  formation  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts 
now  la  the  Escurial.  This  was  entirely  the 
result  of   accident.    Two  Spanish  galleys 


which  were  cruizing  in  the  Mediterranean,  fell 
in  with,  and  captured,  three  Moorish  vessels, 
which  had  on  board  an  extensive  collection  of 
books  belonging  to  Muley  Zidan,  Emperor  of 
Morocco.  These  were  placed  in  the  Escurial, 
and  remained  there,  neglected  and  uncared 
for,  until,  in  1671,  a  fire  broke  out  and 
consumed  a  great  part  of  the  Escurial  library 
—eight  thou!<and  volumes  perished.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  were  thus 
destroyed — an  irremediable  loss;  for,  as 
Cond^  says — 

"  It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Arabs  from  Spain,  their  literHture  constantly 
degenerated  ;  nay,  it  has  continued  to  do  so,  until 
they  have,  at  length,  arrived  at  the  deplorable  ig- 
norance into  which  they  are  now  sunk — not  those 
of  Africa  only,  but  of  the  Orient  also.  Their  only 
good  and  valuable  works  are  those  of  old  times ; 
but  the  copies  of  these  books  are  not  now  multi- 
plied, as  in  the  days  when  learning  flourished 
among  the  Arabians;  and  the  originals  are  un- 
happily perishing.'* 

The  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  these  pre- 
cious manuscripts  had,  however,  one  good 
effect;  it  aroused  the  Spanish  Government 
from  their  critninal  neglect,  and  they  en- 
trusted to  the  learned  Casiri  the  task  of 
making  a  catalogue  of  the  remaining  manu- 
scripts, the  result  of  which  was,  the  magnifi- 
cent *'  Bibliotheca-Arabico-Hispana  Escuria* 
lensis."  In  this  great  work  the  manuscripts, 
to  the  number  of  1,851,  are  judiciously 
classed  by  Casiri ;  and  his  copious  extracts 
from  the  more  important  of  them  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 

It  was  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiad 
Caliphs  of  Cordova  that  literature  and  science 
were  most  assiduously  cultivated  in  Spain. 
Their  capital  became  the  resort  of  learned 
men  from  all  countries  ;  they  founded  schools 
and  colleges;  built  mosques,  palaces,  and 
aqueducts  ;  collected  vast  libraries  for  them- 
selves, and  established  others  for  the  public 
benefit.  At  Cordova,  as  at  Bagdad,  learning 
was  a  sure  path  to  distinction  and  prefer- 
ment. The  lamp  of  science  burnt  there 
with  a  bright  and  steady  lustre,  whilst  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  wrapt  in  thick  darkness. 
The  golden  age  of  Arabian  literature  was 
the  leaden  ase  of  Europe.  An  eloquent 
writer*  thus  describes  this  palmy  period  of 
the  Moorish  power  in  Spain :— • 

'*  Beneath  the  wise  and  maiiificent  patronage 
of  their  rulers,  the  cities  of  Spain,  within  three 

*  Lockhart's  **  Ancient  Spanish  BalUds."  In- 
trodactioo. 
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hundred  years  after  the  defeat  of  King  Roderic, 
bad  been  everywhere  penetrated  with  a  Bpirit  of 
elegance,  tastefulnese,  and  philosophy,  which  af- 
forded the  strongest  of  all  possible  contrahls  to  the 
contemporary  condition  of  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  At  Cordova,  Granada,  Seville,  and 
many  now  less  considerable  towns,  colleges  and 
libraries  had  been  founded  and  endowed  in  the 
most  splendid  manner,  where  the  most  exact  and 
tiie  most  elegant  of  sciences  were  cultivated  to- 
gether with  equal  zeal.  Averroes  translated  and 
expounded  Aristotle  at  Cordova;  Ben-zaid  and 
Abou-1-Mander  wrote  histories  of  their  nation  at 
Valencia;  Abdel-Malrk  set  the  lirst  example  of 
that  most  interesting  and  useful  spec  es  of  writ- 
ing, by  which  Moreri  and  others  have  since  ren- 
dered services  so  important  to  ourselves;  and 
even  an  Arabian  Encyclopaedia  was  compiled  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mohammed-Abu-Abdallah,  at 
Granada.  Ibn-el-Berthar  went  forth  from  Mala- 
ga to  search  through  all  the  mountains  and  plains 
of  Europe  for  everything  that  might  enable  him  to 
perfect  his  favorite  sciences  of  botany  and  lit  hoi- 
ogy,  and  his  works  still  remain  to  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  comprehend 
their  value.  The  Jew  of  Tudela  was  the  worthy 
successor  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates ;  whilst 
chemistry  and  other  branches  of  medical  science 
almost  unknown  to  the  ancients,  received  their 
first  astonishing  developments  from  Rases  and 
Avicenna,  rhetoric  and  poetry  were  not  less  dil- 
igently studied  ;  and,  in  a  word,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  a  time  or  a  country  where  the  activity  of 
the  human  intellect  was  more  extensively  or  use- 
fully, or  gracefully  exerted,  than  in  Spain,  while 
the  Mussulman  sceptre  yet  retained  any  portion 
of  that  vigor  which  it  had  ori<jinally  received  from 
the  conduct  and  heroism  of  Tarifa/* 

It  was  under  the  long  and  prosperous 
reign  of  Abderahman  III.  (912-961,)  and  un- 
der that  of  bis  son  and  successor,  Alhakem 
II..  that  the  literature  and  magnificence  of 
the  Spanish  Arabs  attained  their  culminating 
point.  Alhakem  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  and 
in  his  time  Cordova  possessed  eighty  free 
schools.  His  own  attachment  to  literature 
was  ardent,  and  his  application  unwearied. 
By  means  of  his  agents  in  Africa,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  he  collected  books  from 
every  quarter,  and  at  any  price ;  and  where 
he  could  not  purchase  a  book,  he  caused  it  to 
be  transcribed.  He  himself  wrote  personally 
to  every  author  of  reputation  for  a  copy  of 
his  works,  for  which  he  rewarded  hiiq  nobly. 
By  these  means  he  succeeded  in  accumulat- 
ing a  vast  library,  the  unfinished  catalogue 
of  which,  in  the  time  of  the  historian,  Abu 
Hassan,  amounted  to  forty-four  folio  volumes. 
The  library  itself  contained,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  four  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes,  and  many  authorities  raise  the  number 


to  six  hundred  thousand.  Alhakem  was 
himself  an  accoiiplished  scholar,  and  a  suc- 
cessful author;  he  composed  an  elaborate 
and  Tolumniotts  history  of  Andalusia ;  and 
the  historian,  Ibnu  TAbbar,  bears  a  verjVB- 
touoding  testimony  to  his  erudition  and  indus- 
try :  he  asserts  that  not  one  book  was  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  bis  vast  library  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  which  the  Caliph  had  not  written 
the  name,  surname,  and  patronymio  of  the 
author,  that  of  the  tribe  or  family  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  year  of  his  birth  and  death, 
together  with  such  anecdotes  of  the  work  or 
its  author  as  his  immense  informalion  had  en- 
abled him  to  collect  from  other  sources.* 
An  interesting  account  of  the  decay  and  final 
destruction  of  thi^  magnificent  library  is  giv- 
en by  Said  Ibn  Ahmed,  an  author  of  great 
repute  among  the  Moors,  who  was  Kadi  of 
Toledo,  and  died  1069.  The  first  blow  was 
dealt  by  Almansur,  who,  in  order  to  coociliate 
the  Moslem  theologians  opposed  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  philosophical  sciences,  com- 
manded a  strict  search  to  be  instituted 
throughout  Alhakem's  library,  and  all  the 
works  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  similar 
subjects,  to  be  removed  and  burned  in  the 
squares  of  the  city,  or  thrown  into  the  wells 
and  cisterns  of  the  palace.  The  treatises  up- 
on rhetoric,  grammar,  Doetry,  history,  medi- 
cine, and  law,  were  suflfered  to  remain  undis- 
turbed ;  but  all  the  works  on  natural  philos- 
ophy, astronomy,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  perished  forever.  The  civil  wars 
which  shook,  and  finally  prostrated,  the  cali- 
phate of  the  west,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to 
that  which  Almansur  had  spared.  During 
these  commotions,  Cordova  was  taken  and 
sacked,  the  palace  levelled  with  the  ground, 
its  costly  furniture  and  splendid  decorations 
plundered  or  demolished,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  literary  treasures,  in  the  collection 
of  which  the  learned  Alhakem  had  lavished 
toil  and  treasure  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
were  either  entirely  destroyed,  or  plundered 
and  dispersed  over  the  country  ;  some  being 
taken  to  Seville,  others  to  Granada  and  Tole- 
do, and  others  to  more  distant  kingdoms, 
where  they  were  sold  at  the  lowest  prices. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  Mo- 
hammedan Spain  could  boast  of  seventy  pub- 
lic libraries,  of  a  university  in  the  capital  of 
each  province,  and  of  numerous  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  other   cities.      In  the  year 

*  Alhakem  entrusted  the  care  of  this  sapttlieol- 
lectlon  to  one  of  his  brother<>,  and  be  oommitteA  to 
another  of  them  the  charge  of  fffotcctinglitamy 
institutions,  and  rewarding  learned  men.  Bit  lefca 
was  the  golden  era  of  Arabian  pteratore  in  filpdm. 
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1126,  these  Beventy  libnries  contained  the' 
vorks  of  a  hundred  and  tftj  aulhora  of  Cor- 
dova, seventy-one  of  Hareia,  Gfty-three  of 
Mabf^a,  fifty -two  of  Alraetia,  twenty-Gve  of 
Portuga),  aa  well  as  a  great  number  from  Se- 
ville, Qranada,  and  Valencia,  and  a  numerous 
collection  of  the  works  of  foreign  authors. 
According  to  an  Arabian  writer,  cited  by 
D'Herbelot,  the  Moon  could  nnraberoae  thou- 
HUtd  thr«6  hundred  authors  in  the  single  de- 
partment of  history.  Mohammed  Ibn  Ab- 
dalla,  in  a  work  entitled  ''  The  Universal 
Librarv,"  composed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  gives  an  account  of  the 
lives  and  writings  of  M  those  Spanish  Moort. 
who  had  attained  any  literary  or  scientific 
celebrity,  from  the  foundation  of  the  monar- 
chy down  to  his  own  lime.  This  work  orig- 
inally coDsUted  of  eleven  parts,  of  which  only 
Sve  remain  ;  but  with  reference  to  them,  Mr. 
Berriigton*  remarks : — 

''  Its  Imperrection  enhances  oar  sdmiration ;  for 
if  wp  were  Bttentively  lo  consider  the  list  of  th6 
authors  who  are  here  recorded,  iKeir  work*  in  every 
department  o(  polllo  literature, and  the  purturb- 
cd  Binle  of  the  varioas  eovernmentp,  anil  compare 
it  with  an  equal  period  of  the  nrnst  enlightened 
and  tranquil  of  modem  Iiaiei>,  with  their  authore 
and  their  worhr,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  aay  thai 
the  decision  must  be  in  favor  of  Moorish  Spain.*' 

And  Al-Makkari  f  says  : — 
"  Indeed  science  was  so  mnch  eateemed  by  ihem 
the  Andaluaian  Moors),  that  whoever  had  not 
een  endowed  by  God  with  the  necessary  qiiall6- 
ei'ions  to  acquire  it,  did  everything  in  his  power 
lodistinguish  hlmselT,  and  conceal  from  the  people 
his  want  of  instruction  ;  for  an  ignorant  man  wt.n 
at  all  times  luuhed  upnn  as  en  objpcl  of  the  great- 
eat  contempt,  while  the  learned  man,  on  the  cor- 
trary,  was  not  only  respected  by  all,  nobles  and  ple- 
beians, but  was  traeted  and  consulted  on  every  oc- 
casion ;  his  name  was  In  every  mouth,  his  power 
and  influence  hnd  no  liniita.and  he  was  preferred 
and  diHiingnlahtd  in  all  the  occasions  of  life.'' 

During  the  long  reign  of  AbdemhiiiBD  III., 
the  internal  peace  of  his  empire  was  preserv- 
ed undisturbed,  justice  was  impartially  ad- 
ministered, and  agriculture  and  commerce  im- 
proved and  increased  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent.  His  revenues  were  immense — about 
£6,UOO,000  Bimually.  Under  him,  Moorish 
Spain  could  boast  of  eighty  principal  towns, 
and  three  hundred  of  an  inferior  sise;  whilst 
aloig  the  baniis  of  the  Ouadalqaiver,  and  in 
'i,  there  were  twelve  thousand  vil- 
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lagea  and  hamlets.  Cordova  is  said  to  have 
contained  at  this  time,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  boa'^ea,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
(nt:aques,nme  hundred  baths,  and  one  million 
i>f  inhabitants.  Learned  men  flocked  to  it  frotn 
all  quarters,  attracted  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Caliph,  and  science  and  literature  were  cultivat- 
ed with  success  and  entliusiasm.  We  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  inclined  implicitly  to  credit,  to  Iha 
full  extent,  these  wonders  of  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation :  but  they  are  corroborated  by  loo 
many  credible  historianato  justify  us  In  treat* 
ing  them  as  "  Arabian  tales ,"  and  we  believe 
that  a  recent  intelligent  traveller  in  Spain  U 
correct  in  saying,  that  without  entirely  be- 
beving  these  accounts,*  "  it  seems  highly  • 
probable  that  Andalusia,  during  the  period-,  , 
of  the  dynasty  of  Ommeyah,  contHined  u  pop*.*  .*  ,  j 
ulation  of  between  five  and  dix  millions."  •*  . 
Abderahman  erected,  at  a  t>hort  distance  *■■ 
from  Cordova,  the  city  and  palace  of  Ae- 
Zahra,  perhaps  the  most  tnmpiuoua  edifice 
ever  constructed  by  man.  The  Alhambra, 
in  its  greatest  magnificence,  whs  but  a  fiunt 
reflection  of  its  splendors.  The  accounts 
which  remain  to  us,  from  various  credible 
historiand,  sound  more  like  a  tale  of  enchant- 
ment than  sober  reality.  The  city  and  pal- 
ace of  Az  Zahra  were  built  by  Abderahman, 
out  of  compliment  lo  his  mistress,  As-Zahra 
(the  Sower  or  omHraent  of  the  world),  with 
whom  he  was  passionaiely  in  love.  It  was 
ailualed  al  the  foot  of  a  mountain  four  miles 
to  the  north  of  Cordova;  there  were  daily 
employed  in  its  erection  ten  thousand  men, 
and  one  thousand  four  hundred  muK's,  yet  it 
required  forty  years  and  twelve  millions  of 
golden  ditiars  to  complete  it ;  and  we  are 
told,  in  proof  of  the  extent  and  magnificence 
of  the  structure,  that  it  contained  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  columns  of  precious  mar* 
hies,  and  fifteen  thousand  doors,  covered 
either  with  plates  of  iron  or  with  sheets  of 
polished  bmss.  The  celebrated  Arabic  his- 
torian, Ibn  Hayyan,  who  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  Ibn  Dabrun,  who  again  derived  it 
from  the  geometrician  and  architect,  Mosle- 
mah  Ibn  Ahdallah,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Abderahman,  gives  a  minute  description  of 
the  city  and  palace  of  Az-Zahra.  The  great 
wonder  of  the  palace  was  the  apartment  call- 
ed Kosru-I-Kholaf&,  or  hall  cf  the  Cnliphs, 
which  is  thus  desciibed  by  the  Arabic  his- 

'■  The  roof  was  of  gold,  and  solid  but  transparent 
block*  of  marble  of  various  colors,  the  walla  being 


•Hoikln's-Spatnasltla'' 
t  Al-Hakkari,  vol.  I  p.  iSS. 
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likewise  of  the  same  materials.  In  the  centre  of 
this  hall,  or,  accordinjz  to  some,  on  the  top  of  the 
foantain  in  the  hall,  was  fixed  the  unique  pearl, 
presented  to  Abderahman  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
Leo,  among  other  valuable  objects.  The  tiles 
that  covered  the  roof  of  this  magnificent  hall  were 
made  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  and,  according  to 
Ibn-BeshkiiwAl,  there  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  a  large  basin  filled  with  quicksilver ;  on  each 
side  of  it,  eight  doors  fixed  on  arches  of  ivory  and 
ebony,  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones 
of  various  kinds,  resting  upon  pillars  of  variegat- 
ed marble  and  transparent  crystal.  When  the 
Bun  penetrated  through  these  doors  into  the  apart- 
ment, flo  strong  was  the  action  of  its  rays  upon 
the  roof  and  walls  of  this  hall,  that  the  reflection 
only  was  sufficient  to  deprive  the  beholders  of 
tight.  And  when  Abderahtnan  wished  to  fright- 
en any  of  the  courtiers  that  sat  with  him,  he  had 
•nly  to  make  a  sign  to  one  of  his  8clavonians  to 
set  the  quicksilver  in  motion,  and  the  whole  room 
would  look  in  an  instant  as  if  it  were  traversed  by 
flashes  of  lightning;  and  the  company  would  be- 
gin to  tremble,  thinking  that  the  room  was  moving 
away — this  sensation  and  their  fears  continuing 
as  long  as  tiie  quicksilver  was  in  motion.  8ucn 
was  Abderahman's  care  for  this  building,  that  he 
would  commit  the  superintendence  of  it  to  none 
other  but  to  his  son  and  successor,  Alhakem.  In 
one  thing,  however,  we  find  all  authors  agree, 
namely,  that  there  never  was  built  a  more  splen- 
did hall  than  this,  either  in  the  times  preceding  Is- 
lam or  afterwards.*' 

Abderahman  had  everything  on  a  princely 
scale.  Hid  harem  far  surpassed  King  Solo- 
mon^s ;  for,  including  his  wives,  concubines, 
and  eunuchs,  it  amounted  to  six  thousand 
three  hundred  persons ;  and  the  guard  which 
attended  him  to  the  field  consisted  of  twelve 
thousand  cavaliers,  whose  belts  and  cimeters 
were  studded  with  gold. 

Amongst  the  most  useful  works  of  this 
great  monarch  was  the  furnishing  Cordova 
with  abundance  of  water  from  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains  by  means  of  a  magnificent 
aqueduct : — 

"  The  waters  thus  conveyed,  in  admirable  order, 
and  by  dint  of  extraordinary  science,  were  dis- 
charged into  a  vast  reservoir,  on  which  was  a  co- 
lossal  lion  of  wonderful  workmanship,  and  so  beau- 
tifully imitated,  that  the  sight  of  it  only  was 
sufficient  to  cast  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  be- 
holders ;  and  that  none  devised  by  the  Sultans  of 
former  times  had  been  seen  equal  to  it  either  in 
likeness  or  magnificence.  It  was  covered  with  the 
purest  gold,  and  its  two  eyes  were  two  jewels  of 
inestimable  value,  which  sent  forth  torrents  of 
light.  The  waters  of  the  aqueduct  entered  into 
the  bind  part  of  this  monster,  and  then  poured  out 
of  his  mouth  into  the  aforesaid  basin,  which  cir- 
cumstance, united  to  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  animal,  to  its  terrible  and  overawing  aspect, 
to  the  two  eyes  which  shone  forth  as  it  they  be-  | 


longed  to  a  human  creature,  never  failed  altogeth- 
er to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  effects  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  beheld  it  for  the  first  time."* 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  successors 
of  Abderahman  was  Mohammed  Ibn  Abi 
Amir,  better  known  as  Almansur,  who  for 
twenty-five  years  (977-1002,)  exercised  all 
the  real  powers  of  the  Moorish  empire  dur- 
ing the  nominal  reign  of  the  indolent  and 
incapable  Hisham  11.  He  built  the  city  and 
palace  of  Az-Zahira  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  not  far  from  Cordova.  He 
constructed  it  for  his  own  re^Mdence  and  se- 
curity, at  the  time  when  he  usurped  the  Cali- 
phate, during  the  minority  of  Hicham.  It 
was  begun  in  978-9,  and,  though  second 
only  to  the  Az-Zahra  in  magnificence,  was 
finished  in  the  short  space  of  two  years. 
Both  of  these  splendid  structures  were  utter- 
ly destroyed  in  the  disastrous  civil  wars  that 
preceded  and  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Caliphate  of  the  west.  The  following  inter- 
esting anecdote  of  the  state  and  magnificence 
of  Almansur  in  his  palace  of  Az-Zahira  is 
related  by  AlMakkari : — 

*'  I  recollect  having  read  in  an  historical  work,t 
which  I  saw  in  the  library  of  Fez,  the  following 
anecdote  respecting  Almansur,  and  the  splendor 
and  magnificence  with  which  he  used  to  surround 
his  per^ion  in  his  palace  of  Az-Zahirah.  There 
came  once  to  the  court  of  Almansur  ambassadors 
from  the  most  powerful  of  the  Christian  kings  of 
Andauls ;  their  object  was  to  ascertain  the  real 
strength  of  the  Moslems,  and  gain,  if  possible,  a 
knowledge  of  their  internal  aflfairs.  No  sooner 
did  Almansur  hear  of  their  arrival  than  he  issued 
orders  for  their  suitable  entertainment,  and  began 
to  make  preparations  previous  to  their  admission 
to  his  presence.  He  ordered  that  a  vast  lake,  sev- 
eral miles  in  length,  which  was  in  the  gardens  of 
Az-Zahirah,  should  be  planted  entirely  with  water- 
lilies  ;  he  then  caused  four  kintarsl  of  gold,  and 
four  kintars  of  silver,  to^be  cast  into  as  many 
small  pieces  as  there  were  water-lilies  in  the  lake, 
and  ordered  that  one  of  those  pieces  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  cavity  of  each  water-lily.  All 
this  having  been  executed  agreeably  to  his  instruc- 
tions, Almansur  despatched  a  messenger  to  the 
Christian  ambassadors,  and  bade  them  appear  in 
his  presence  next  morning  at  dawn.  The  Chris- 
tians did  as  they  were  desired,  and  found  Alman- 
Bur  sitting  in  the  great  hall  of  his  palace,  in  a  bal- 
cony  overlooking  the  lake.  At  sunrise  one  thou- 
sand Sclavonians,  dressed  in  silken  robe?  embroi- 
dered with  silver  and  gold,  their  waists  being  girt 
by  sashes  of  gold  tissue,  and  carrying  in  their 
hands  gold  and  silver  trays,  made  their  appearance, 
and  the  ambassadors  were  very  much  struck  toi 


•  Al-Makkari,  vol  i.  p.  241. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
X  Kinur,  100  Ibn 
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the  beauty  of  their  personal  appearance,  the  magr. 
nificence  of  their  dresses  and  ornaments,  and  the 
admirable  order  in  which  they  drew  themselves  up 
on  each  side  of  Almansar's  throne — the  five  hun- 
dred with  robes  of  gold  tissue  and  gold  trays  to 
the  right,  and  the  five  hundred  with  robes  of  sil- 
ver tidsue  and  silver  trays  to  the  left.  The  Chris- 
tians, in  the  meanwhile,  not  knoviing  what  was 
meant,  were  dumb  with  amazement ;  but  when 
the  fifttt  btinbeams  shone  upon  the  water-lilies 
in  the  lake  all  the  Sclavonians  left  their  ranks  at 
a  signal  from  their  chief^  hastened  to  the  spot  and 
began  plucking  the  flowerH,  placing  those  that 
had  the  silver  pieces  inside  in  the  gold  trays,  and 
those  thai  had  the  gnid  pieces  in  the  silver  trays, 
and  when  every  water-lily  on  the  Jake  had  thus 
been  plucked  and  placed  in  the  silver  and  gold 
trays,  they  appeared  again  in  the  pnsence  of  Al- 
mansur,  and  deposited  their  gatherings  at  his  feet, 
thus  raising  a  mountain  of  silver  and  gold  before 
his  throne.  When  the  Christian  ambassadors  saw 
this,  they  were  seized  with  astonishment,  and  re- 
mained deeply  convinced  of  Almansur'n  immense 
resourcefi,  and  countless  treasures ;  they  address- 
ed him  in  the  most  humble  terms,  asked  for  a  truce, 
which  was  granted,  and  returned  to  their  country, 
when  they  said  to  their  king — '  Do  not  make  war 
upon  these  people,  for,  by  the  Lord,  we  have  seen 
the  earth  yieidmg  them  its  hidden  treasures.'" 

After  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  the 
Ommiad  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  literature  and 
empire  alike  began  to  decline.  The  constant 
und  feanguinarj  civil  wars  which  for  two  cen- 
turies wabted  the  strength  of  the  Moors,  left 
them  neither  leisure  nor  security  for  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  science.  Some  of  the 
monarchs,  however,  who  rose  upon  Use  ruins 
of  the  Em  pit  e  of  Cordova,  were  distinguish- 
ed both  by  their  magnificence  and  by  their 
love  of  learning.  Almamun  Ibn  Dhi-a-nun, 
who  reigned  at  Toledo  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  reared  in  that  city  a 
splendid  palace,  in  the  construction  of  which 
he  lavished  immense  treasures.  Al-Makkari* 
says : — 

"  He  not  only  employpd  all  the  best  artists 
of  his  age,  but  he  sent  also  for  architects,  geo- 
metricians, and  painters,  from  distant  lands,  made 
them  execute  the  most  fantastic  and  wonderful 
works,  and  rewarded  their  labors  with  the  great- 
est m  unificence.  Adjoining  to  his  palace  he  plant- 
ed a  most  luxuriant  garden,  in  which  he  made  an 
artificial  lake,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  he  built  a 
kiosk  of  stained  glass,  adorned  with  gold.  His 
architect  so  contrived  this,  that  by  certain  geomet- 
rical rules  the  water  of  the  lake  was  made  to  as- 
cend to  the  top  of  the  dome,  over  the  kiosk,  and 
then,  dropping  at  both  sides,  join  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  Jn  this  room  the  Sultan  could  sit  untouch- 
ed by  the  water,  which  fell  everywhere  round  him, 
and  refreshed  the  air  in  the  hot  season.*' 

*  Al-Makkari,  yol  L  pp.  2S9-40. 
VOL.  XXXV.— NO.  IV. 


Amongst  the  princes  of  this  period  most 
distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  learn- 
ing, we  may  place  Ibo-Abbad,  King  of  Se- 
ville, who  is  said  never  to  have  travelled  with- 
out a  collection  of  books  sufficient  to  load 
thirty  camels.  But  the  most  snccessfnl  cal- 
tivator  of  literature  during  this  stormy  and 
unsettled  epoch,  was  Mohammed  Almod-haf- 
fer,  King  of  Badaios,  who  died  towards  the 
eleventh  century,  leaving  behind  him  no  less 
than  fifty  volumes  of  annals  and  materials  for 
history.  Ibn  Hayyan  and  Ibn  Bessam,  both 
of  whom  wrote  biographies  of  this  monarch, 
relate  that  he  surpassed  nil  the  princes  of  his 
time  in  science  and  learning,  as  well  as  in 
virtue  and  brilliant  qualities. 

The  university  founded  by  the  Moors  la 
the  city  of  Seville  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century, became  distinguished  as  a  teat 
of  learning ;  and  Casiri  enumerates  seventy 
illustrious  scholars  who  were  either  profess- 
ors in  the  university,  or  residents  in  Se«  ille. 
Qranada,  the  laat  kingdom  of  the  Moors, 
produced  many  ingenious  artificers  and  ar- 
chitects, and  many  men  of  eminent  science  and 
profound  scholarship.  Casiri  mentions  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  learned 
men,  theologians,  jurists,  historians,  and  po- 
ets, whose  literary  talent  conferred  distinction 
upon  its  famous  university.  The  public  li- 
brary of  the  city  of  Granada  was  very  rich 
and  extensive.  Mohammed  Ibn  Ahmed,  cu- 
rator of  this  library  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  especially  distin- 
guished by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  ac- 
quirements. He  was  equally  well  versed  in 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  jurisprudence. 
The  city  of  Granada,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,  was  only  second  to  what 
Cordova  had  formerly  been  as  a  seat  of  lite- 
rature and  of  the  elegant  arts.  Many  of  her 
monarchs  exerted  themselves  to  foster  and 
encourage  a  taste  for  these  pursuits.  Mo- 
hammed II.  patronized  learning,  and  was 
personally  distinguished  for  his  beautiful 
penmanship  and  graceful  poetical  composi- 
tions ;  his  favorite  relaxation  from  the  cares 
of  state  was  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
eminent  literary  and  scientific  men.  Mo- 
hammed I II.  was  an  orator  and  poet  of  no 
mean  rank  ;  his  brother,  Abul-jerjush,  who 
dethroned  and  succeeded  him,  was  skilled  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  also  in  the 
construction  of  astronomical  instruments  and 
tables ;  whilst  Yussef  I.  was  a  skilful  mechani- 
cian and  architect,  and  embellished  Granada 
by  the  erection  of  many  noble  buildings  for 
the  public  benefit. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  give  a  general 
16 
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account  of  the  lires  aod  writings  of  the  noost 
(Sstinguisbed  literary  and  scientific  men  who 
flourished  under  the  Moslem  sway  in  Spain  ; 
but  Buch  an  account  would  necessarily  pos- 
sess too  much  the  character  of  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  names,  and  could  neither  afford  satis- 
factory information,  nor  possess  much  interest 
for  the  general  reader ;  whilst,  to  give  a  more 
particular  description  would  extend  this 
sketch  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  article ; 
we,  therefore^  refer  those  who  may  wish  for 
fuller  information  upon  this  subject  to  the 
second  book  of  Al-Makkari's  history,  and 
to  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  part  of 
Murphy's  "  Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain." 
We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately 
-conclude  than  by  briefly  adverting  to  a  few 
of  the  numerous  benefits  for  which  Spain, 
and  Europe  generally,  are  indebted  to  the 
Moors.  These  are  of  the  most  important 
kind.  The  Moors  especially  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  and  experimental  sci- 
ences. Chemistry,  which,  previously  to  their 
era,  had  been  but  a  collection  of  isolated 
facts,  was  by  them  exalted  to  the  dignity  of 
a  true  science.  Optics,  astronomy,  the  ma- 
thematics, agriculture,  commerce,  as  well  as 
music,  poetry,  and  every  branch  of  polite 
literature,  were  systen^atically  and  success- 
fully cultivated  and  taught  by  the  Spanish 
Arabs ;  and  the  remains  of  their  rich  and 
graceful  architecture  (though  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  their 
noblest  edifices  were  levelled  with  the  dust) 
demonstrate  at  once  the  refinement  of  their 
taste  and  their  singular  skill  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts  of  construction.  Medical  science 
was  much  improved  by  the  Moors.  The 
celebrated  school  of  Satemo,  the  cradle  of 
modern  medicine,  was  founded  by  them ;  and 
to  botany  and  pharmacy  they  paid  particular 
attention.  They  were  the  first  who  pub- 
lished regular  pharmacopoeias,  containing 
collections  of  authorized  formulae.  The  shops 
of  their  apothecaries  were  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  magistrates,  who  were 
bound  to  take  care  that  their  drugs  were 
ffenuine,  and  that  they  were  sold  at  reasona- 
ble prices.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
thftse  characters  of  drugs,  essences,  extracts, 
and  medicines,  which  are  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  apothecaries'  shops,  and  which  to 
vulgar  eyes  appear  invested  with  the  occult 

Sowers  of  healing,  are  all  derived  from  the 
panish  Arabs. 

The  works  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
Ipished  Moorish  authors  became  text-books 
ta  the  Christiao  schools.    Thus  the  works  of 


Avicenna  and  Averroes,  on  logic  and  meta- 
physics, were  studied  in  the  Sorbonne,  then 
the  chief  school  of  theology  in  Christendom ; 
and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  we  owe  the  very 
doubtful  benefit  of  the  scholastic  theology 
of  the  middle  ages. 

*'  This  scholasticism"  (says  Mr.  Berrington) 
"  was  the  genuine  philosophy  of  the  Arabian 
schools  in  the  common  questions  of  human  re- 
search, and  accommodate,  iu  those  of  theology, 
to  the  specific  objects  of  the  Cbrisiian  Code.    Sor- 

firised  we  roast  be,  observes  Denina,  when  we 
earn  that  our  ancestors  derived  from  those  very 
Mohammedans,  whom  tbev  perpetually  reviled, 
the  greater  part  of  the  doctrine  which,  during 
many  ages,  was  taughi  in  the  Christian  schook 
Such  was  the  doctrine  on  the  Divine  Being  and 
His  attributes,  grace  and  free  will,  human  actions, 
virtue  and  vice,  eternal  punishment,  and  heaven. 
Even  the  very  titles  of  ihe  works  of  the  Arabians 
and  schoolmen  on  these  subjects  are  so  similar  as 
to  induce  a  suspicion  that  the  one  must  have  been 
copied  from  the  other.*' 

A  very  important  influence  was  exercised 
over  the  Spanish  language  and  poetry,  by  the 
residence  of  the  Oriental  tribes  who  for 
centuries  occupied  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
peninsula.  This  is  especially  perceptible  in 
the  romantic  poetry  of  Spain.*  **  If  ever," 
(says  the  learned  Cond6)*'I  am  able  to  pub- 
lish the  translation  which  I  have  completed 
of  various  Arabian  poems,  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  prove,  in  the  preliminary  discourse 
to  be  prefixed  to  them,  the  great  and  power- 
ful influence  which  the  Arabian  poetry  has 
exercised  over  that  of  Spain."  Ticknor,  it 
is  true,  denies  this ;  but  both  Mr.  Lockhart, 
and  Bouterwek  in  his  History  of  Spanish 
literature,  coincide  with  the  opinion  express- 
ed by  Cond6.  Bouterwek  says  that  more  of 
the  Spanish  romances  are  founded  upon  inci- 
dents connected  with  Moorish,  than  upon 
those  connected  with  Spanish  history,  and 
that  this  fact  is  especially  distasteful  to  or- 
thodox Spaniards. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  rhyme 
came  from  Arabia,  chiefly  through  Spain  to 
the  nations  of  modem  Europe  ;  and  from  the 
great  similarity  between  the  Arabic  and  Prov- 
encal poetry,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
rhymes  of  the  troubadours  were  borrowed 
from  the  Moors,  with  whom  they  were  fre- 
quently brought  into  contact.  The  rhymes 
of  Olfrid,  a  Benedictine  Monk,  of  Weissen- 
berg,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  which  are  amongst  the  most  ancient 

*  The  Spauish  Arabs  were  pMsioDatelj  foDd  of 
poetry ;  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant  its  eoltiva- 
tion  was  universaL 
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ia  Europe,  have  a  striking  resemblance  in 
structure  to  the  Arabic  poetry,  the  last  syl- 
lable only  being  rhymed.  Some  authors 
have  even  ventured  to  affirm  that  the  na- 
tions of  modem  Europe  are  indebted  to  the 
Moors,  not  only  for  versification,  but  for 
lyric  and  romantic  poetry. 

The  language  of  Spain  is  under  important 
obligations  to  the  copious  and  elegant  tongue 
of  her  Oriental  conquerors.  For  example, 
most  of  the  Spanish  names  for  weights  and 
measures  are  derived  from  the  Arabic.  The 
Spanish  quintal  (a  hundred  pounds  weight) 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  kintar.  Arroba, 
twenty-6ve  pounds  weight,  is  from  aroba, 
the  fourth  of  a  kintar ;  and  seme  (a  span) 
is  from  the  Arabic  shemeh.  In  the  same 
way,  almost  all  the  terms  used  in  Spanish  to 
designate  a  receptacle  for  water,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  Arabic  origin.  Thus  Albuhera,  a 
lake,  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  buheyral,  a 
small  sea.  Alberca,  a  tank  or  pond,  is  de- 
rived from  berkah  ;  aljibe,  a  well,  from  al  jib ; 
and  alcubilla,  a  dome  erected  over  a  place 
where  water  is  found,  from  al-kubijah,  a 
small  cupola  or  kiosque.  Bat  it  would  be 
easy  to  upultiply  to  a  tiresome  extent  other 
instances  in  which  the  Spanish  tongue  has 
been  improved  and  augmented  from  the  co- 
pious language  of  the  Arabs.  "  It  remain- 
ed^' (says  Bouterwek)  ''long  barren  and 
rude,  and  was  destined  to  receive  many  ad- 
ditions from  the  rich  and  elegant  Arabic,  be- 
fore it  attained  the  copiousness  requisite  for 
the  wants  even  of  common  hfe.'' 

The  Moors  were  the  first  people  who  in- 
troduced into  Europe  the  practice  of  con- 
structing observatories  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting astronomical  science.  The  beautiful 
tower  of  the  Giralda  at  Seville,  built  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician Geber,  in  1 196,  was  the  first  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  and  the  celebrat- 
ed astronomical  tables  of  Alphonso  the  Wise 
were  constructed  by  the  assistance  of  Moslem 
astronomers.  Bailly  attributes  the  revival 
of  astronomy  (o  the  Spanish  Arabs,  and  even 
goes  the  length  of  asserting,  that  Kepler 
drew  the  ideas  which  led  to  his  discovery  of 
the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets  from  Nu- 
reddin  Petrucci,  whose  treatise  on  the  sphere 
is  preserved  in  the  Escurial ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Moors  for  our  present  numerical  system, 
which  they  themselves  acknowledge  to  have 
derived  from  the  Indians. 

The  Spanish  Arabs  were  proScients  in 
hydrostatics,  horticulture,  metallurgy,  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  in  the  tanning 


and  drying  of  leather.  This  last  art  was  lost 
to  Spain  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  who 
transferred  it  to  Fez,  where  many  of  them 
settled ;  and  the  process  was  subsequently 
introduced  into  England,  where  the  terms 
morocco  and  cordovan  still  serve  to  indicate 
its  Moorish  origin.  They  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  gunpowder  at  least  a  century 
before  any  traces  of  it  appear  in  European 
history.  They  also  introduced  the  sugar- 
cane and  the  silk-worm  into  Spain,  as  well  as 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  paper.  The 
town  of  Xativa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  paper 
in  the  twelfth  century,  whereas  paper-manu- 
factories were  unknown  in  the  Christian  states 
of  Spain  until  the  rei^  of  Alphonso  X.  of 
Castile,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

But,  of  all  the  arts  understood  and  practis- 
ed by  the  Spanish  Arabs,  none  was  so  suc- 
cessfully and  systematically  pursued  as  that 
of  agriculture.  They  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
different  soils.and  with  the  adaptation  to  them 
of  various  kinds  of  crops.  They  understood 
thoroughly  the  effects  and  application  *  of 
many  descriptions  of  manure,  and  carried  the 
art  of  irrigation  to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  They  introduced 
into  Spain  many  useful  fruits,  grains,  and  veg- 
etables ;  amongst  others,  rice,  the  sugar- 
cane, the  cotton-plant,  saffron,  spinach,  and  a 
great  number  of  fine  fruits,  many  of  which 
have  since  been  naturalized  in  other  European 
countries. 

Their  patient  industry,  and  the  unremitting 
attention  which  they  bestowed  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  sufficiently  explain  the 
cause  of  the  vast  population  of  Moorish 
Spain,  as  contrasted  with  the  comparatively 
scanty  numbers  that  now  inhaUt  the  penin- 
sula, under  the  rule  of  the  bigoted  and  indo- 
lent Spaniards.  The  Moors  could  boast  of 
several  writers  on  agriculture.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  Abou-Zacharia,who 
flourished  at  Seville  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  treated  the  subject  in  a  most  clear  and 
comprehensive  manner ;  and  Gasiri  observes 
of  him,  that  he  had  the  merit  of  adapting  to 
the  climate  of  Spain  all  the  most  useful  im- 
provements of  the  Chaldeans;  Greeks,  Latins, 
and  Africans.  This  treatise  is  still  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Escnria),  and  a  Spanish 
translation  by  Banquieri  appeared  at  Madrid 
in  ISOZ. 

The  mariners'  compass  was  known  to  the 
Arabs  in  the  eleventh  century,  although  it 
was  not  adopted  in  Europe  until  the  thir- 
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teentb.  Tlrabosobi,  in  spite  of  his  natural 
partiality  for  the  claims  of  his  own  country- 
men, is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  honor 
of  the  invention  rests  wiih  the  Spanish 
Arabs. 

Many  of  the  noost  distinguished  scholars  of 
the  middle  ages  acquired  their  knowledge  at 
some  of  the  seventeen  universities  that  Mid- 
deldorpf  has  enumerated  as  flourishing  under 
the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain.  So  early 
as  873,  Hartmot,  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen,  caused 
some  of  his  monks  to  study  Arabic,  as  the 
great  source  of  useful  information ;  and  in 
many  of  the  other  Benedictine  monasteries 
the  study  of  Arabic  literature  was  prosecuted 
with  ardor  and  success.     The  most  remark- 
able of  those  Christian  students,  who,  in  their 
zeal  for  knowledge,  were  contented  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  Mohammedan  sages  of  Anda- 
lusia, was  Gerbert,  a  native  of  France,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.,  swayed  the 
Papal  sceptre  from  999  until  1003.     He  left 
his  home  at  an  early  age,  and  travelled  over 
B  great  part  of  Europe  in  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge ;    and  it  was  at  Seville-  and  Cordova 
that   his  longing   was  fully  gratiBed.     He 
drftnk  deep  at  the  fountains  of  Arabic  science ; 
and  on  his  return  from  Spain  founded  two 
gchools,one  at  Bobbio,  in  Italy,and  the  other  at 
Rheims.  It  was  Gerbert  who  first  introduced 
into  Europe  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
Arabic    numerals.      His    example    induced 
numerous  scholars  from  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  to  repair  to  the  Moorish 
colleges  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  their 
studies.      Montucla,  in    his    "  Histoire    de 
Mathematiques,*'  affirms  that,  for  several  cen- 
turies, all  wbo  were  most  eminent  in  that  de- 
partment of  science  acquired  their  knowledge 
from   the   Arabs.     Amongst    the    Italians, 
Gherardo  di   Cremona  studied  philosophy, 
medicine  and  astronomy  at  Toledo,  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  medical  works  of  Razes  and  Avicenna. 
Leonardo  of  Pisa  introduced  into  Italy  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  which 
be  had  derived  from  his  Moorish  teachers  ; 
and  Arnold  of  Villanova  was  indebted  to  the 
same  source  for  his  acquirements  in  physics, 
astronomy,  and  medicine. 

Amongst  English  scholars,  Adelard,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Bnth,  Daniel  Morley,  a 
native  of  Norfolk,and  Michael  Scott,  of  wizard 
fame,  acquired  much  of  their  skill  and  learn- 
ing from  the  Moors.  The  illustrious  Rog«r 
Bftcon  drew  his  knowledge  of  ch^Doinkrj, 


philosophy,  and  mathematics  from   Arabic 
manuscripts.     He  cites  Alhagen*s  treatise 
upon  optics,  which   was  composed   in   the 
twelfth  century  ;  from  which,  also,  Vitellio, 
who  had  considerable  reputation  for  optical 
skill,  borrowed  all  he  knew  upon  the  subject. 
Several  of  the  Christian  monarchs  of  the 
middle  ages  were  sensible  of  the  value  of 
Arabic  teachers  and  manuscripts.     Charle- 
magne  commanded  the  most  important  Arabic 
works  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  education  of  the  people 
throughout  his  empire.     In  Germany,  Otho 
of  Fri8inger,and  in  Italy,  Frederic  the  Second, 
ordered  translations  to  be  made  from  several 
Arabic  manuscripts  ;  whilst  liberal  offers  of 
Alphonso  the  Tenth,  of  Castile,  induced  many 
learned  Moors  to  settle  as  teachers  at  Toledo. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged  that  the  Span- 
ish Arabs,  owing  to  a  fond  partiality  for  their 
own  copious  and  majestic  tongue,  and  their 
contempt  for  all  other  languages,  did  not 
derive  from  their  vast  collections  of  books  all 
the  advantages  which  they  might  have  done, 
if  they  had  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  class- 
ics in  the  originals,  instead  of  through  the 
medium  of  Arabic  translations.     We  may, 
indeed,  lament  that  they  neglected  or  despis- 
ed the  orators,  poets,  and  historians  of  ancient 
Rome  ;  but  we  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to 
remember  that  their  translations  have  pre- 
served to  us. the  substance  of  many  a  classic 
which  can  no  longer  be  found  in  the  original. 
It  may  also  be  asserted,  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility,  that  the  genius  of  the  Moors  was 
rather  subtle  and  penetrating  than  profound, 
and  that  much  of  their  literary  industry  was 
expended  in  the  pursuit  of  trifles.    To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  accusation  is  true ;  but  we 
ought  never  to  forget  what  they  actually 
achieved,  whilst  contemplating   what  they 
might  have  performed.     Our  obligations  to 
them  are  most  important :  they  became  the 
connecting  link  between   the  civilization   of 
ancient  and  modern  Europe ;  and  it  was  the 
success  of  their  literary  efforts  which  first  ex- 
cited  the  rivalry,  and   roused  the   dormant 
energies  of  Christendom,  from  the  long  sleep 
of  the  dark  ages ;  and  to  them  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  revival  and  improvement  of  the 
exact  and  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  for 
many  of  those  useful  and  elegant  arts  and 
inventions  which  have  contributed  so  power- 
ful an  impulse  to  the  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe. 
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JANUARY    TO    JUNE,  185  5. 


In  the  sphere  of  Politics  two  names — on 
the  opposite  extremes  of  the  horizon — have 
been  blotted  from  the  list  of  the  living.  Of 
all  the  men  who  mnrk  and  make  epochs  in 
the  world's  history,  those  may  most  truly  be 
said  to  belong  to  their  age,  who  either  in- 
augurate a  new  order  of  things  or  whose 
death  closes  the  line  of  representatives  of 
some  principle  that  has  been  before  the  world 
for  centuries.  Of  these  last,  let  us  hope  that 
Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  may  one  day 
prove  to  have  been  one.  It  may  yet  be  seen 
that  at  this  point  in  European  history  a  pure 
despotism  has  ceased  to  be  possible  ;  that  he 
who  henceforth  aspires  to  rule,  even  in 
Russia,  must  rule,  if  not  in  constitutional 
forms,  at  least  in  the  spirit  which  all  consti- 
tutions endeavor  more  or  less  successfully 
to  embody ;  must  rule,  that  is  to  say,  in  some 
degree,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  and  the 
will  of  his  people. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  future  historian  may  find 
in  this  our  half-yearly  list  one  name  worthy 
to  rank  among  the  makers  of  new  epochs, 
the  name  of  Joseph  Hume.  These  two  men,^ 
whose   careers  came  to  an  end  within  so 

*  Notices  of  both  have  already  appiared  among 
the  "  Lives  of  the  lUustrioua,''  Vol.  IL,  p.  78,  and 
Vol  IV.,  p.  278.  These  sketches  were  drawn  while 
the  subjects  of  them  were  yet  in  the  fall  pursait  of 
their  career ;  the  present  notice,  partaking  rather 
of  the  nature  of  an  obituary,  will,  avoiding  repeti- 
tion as  much  as  possible,  treat  of  their  lives  from 
this  new  and  altered  point  of  sight.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  say  here,  that  we  shall  record  in  this  chron- 
icle the  names  of  the  recently  dead,  without  regard 
to  notices  which  may  have  already  appeared,  and 
without  precluding  a  more  lengthened  biography 
whenever  there  shall  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  ad- 
vantage in  looking  back.  We  are  indebted  to  th« 
Times  and  other  journals  for  permission  to  avail 
ourselves,in  the  instances  acknowledged  in  the  text, 
of  the  valuable  memoirs  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  their  columns. 


short  a  period  of  each  other,  might  well  stand 
as  representatives  of  the  opposite  tendencies 
that  are  now  doing  stern  battle,  not  with 
arms  only,  but  wherever  men  meet  together 
and  have  dealings  one  with  another.  The 
one,  a  monarch  by  questionable  ''  Divine 
right,"  ruling  seventy  millions  of  human  be- 
ings, with  the  modicum  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness alloted  to  him  ;  the  other,  an  uncrown- 
ed king  of  men,  ruling  by  the  unquestionable 
(not  less  Divine)  right  of  his  own  God-given 
insight  and  truthfulness.  In  both  there  was 
a  force  that  would  not  let  them  be  lost  sight 
of  by  whoever  looks  out  on  the  affairs  of  the 
world ;  in  both,  too,  were  defects  which» 
though  different  in  kind,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  is  not  always  that  royal  personages  can 
claim  a  place  in  the  chronicle  of  the  truly 
illustrious,  however  wide  our  interpretation 
of  the  phrase;  yet  the  three  members  of  the 
Sardinian  Royal  family,  who,  within  a  few 
days,  were  snatched  away  by  death,  deserve 
to  be  noticed  here,  as  well  for  personal  quali- 
ties, as  for  the  influence  which,  in  life  and 
death,  they  have  wielded  over  the  fate  of 
Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  or  more 
properly  of  Piedmont,  has  claims  upon  Eng- 
lish sympathies  above  most  others,  as  being 
destined,  we  may  hope,  to  be  the  cradle  of 
that  new  and  united  Italy,  towards  which  the 
eyes  of  all  lovers  of  freedom  are  now  turned. 
Whether  the  progress  of  Italy,  towards  a 
higher  culture  and  broader  liberties,  shall  be 
gradual  and  joyous,  or  blood  stained  and 
tardy,  depends  very  mainly  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  ruler  of  Piedmont  in  these  eventful  times; 
and  llteooe  it  is  not  unimportant  to  note  the 
dlipositioiM  of  those  who  are  and  have  been 
emelj  eonnected  with  the  sovereign.  The 
QiTMBH  DowAOER  Maria  Thbrbsa,  mothet 
of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  has  perhaps  exercia- 
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ed  less  influence  than  the  others  whom  we 
shall  have  here  to  name.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  II.,  the  late  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  sister,  therefore,  to  Leopold,  the 
reigning  Duke.  She  was  horn  on  the  2 1st 
March,  1801,  and  married  on  the  SOth  Sep- 
teroher,  1817,  to  Charles  Albert,the  late  King 
of  Piedmont,  who  died  in  exile  in  Portugal,  in 
1849 — not  too  soon  for  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity. Her  influenee  in  matters  of  State, 
so  we  are  informed,  ww  not  great ;  and  her 
death,  at  Turin,  on  the  12th  of  January,  will 
have  affected  few  beyond  those  who  were 
bound  to  the  deceased  by  family  and  perso- 
nal ties. 

Of  wider  interest  was  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  Maris  Adelaide,  wife  of 
Victor  Emanuel,  the  present  King  of  Sardinia, 
eight  days  only  after  the  death  of  the  Queen 
Dowager.  Not  seeking  to  enter  into  the  in- 
trigues of  statesmen,  she  mixed  in  public  af- 
fairs only  to  know  where  she  might  heal  sor- 
row, or  reconcile  any  of  those  sad  divisions 
which  too  often  arose  among  those  dear  to 
her,  during  the  War  of  Independence.  She 
was  born  the  Sd  June,  1822,  being  the 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  Rainier  of  Aus- 
tria,  her  mother  (the  Princess  Mary,  still 
living)  being  the  sister  of  Charles  Albert. 
Her  marriage,  therefore,  with  Victor  Emanuel 
(April  12,  1842)  was  an  event  of  domestic 
as  well  as  public  interest.  Bom  and  bred  in 
a  despotic  court,  a  devoted  member  of  that 
Church  which  has  long  been  the  foe  of  Italian 
freedom,  and  which,  when  she  first  entered 
Turin,  had  almost  unlimited  power  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  Albert,  we  are  assured  that 
neither  Vienna  nor  Rome  ever  found  in  her  the 
means  of  influencing  the  mind  of  the  King. 

The  deceased  Queen  leaves  four  sons.  Urn- 
berto,  Armedeo,  Oddone,  and  Vittorio,  and 
two  daughters,  Clotilde  and  Marie — the 
eldest  born  in  1833.  It  is  no  mere  courtly 
phrase  to  say  that  the  Piedmontese  people 
mourned  her  untimely  death  (on  the  20th  of 
January  of  puerperal  fever)  as  a  loss  to 
themselves,  and  not  less  as  the  deepest 
wound  that  could  befall  the  husband  whom 
she  loved  ao  dearly. 

Another  riiort  space  of  three  weeks,  and 
the  King  of  Piedmont  is  again  a  mourner — 
this  time  for  his  only  brother,  Ferdinand 
Maria,  Duke  of  Genoa,  was  born  the  1 5th 
November,  1822 — and  throughout  life  had. 
shared  the  successes  and  sorrows  of  his  elddr 
brother.  His  especial  delight  was  in  the 
army,  who  now  mourn  in  him  a  brave  and 
generous  leader.  In  the  first  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, he  took  a  glorious  part,  and  his 


name  must  be  forever  associated  with  the 
conquest  of  Peschiera.  On  the  30th  of  May, 
1848,  at  the  close  of  the  battle  «f  Goito, 
Charles  Albert  received  a  letter  horn  his  son 
Ferdinand,  announcing  that  he  had  planted 
the  standard  of  Italian  freedom,  after  a  siege 
of  fifteen  days,  on  the  bastion  of  this  fortress ; 
where,  in  1800,  the  illustrious  Greneral  had 
vainly  expended  so  much  blood  and  ao  much 
precious  time.  It  was  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
1848,  that  the  Sicilian  Assembly  decreed, 
**  Sicily  is  henceforth  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  calls  to  the  throne  an  Italian 
Prince ;"  and  the  Prince  whom  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  generous  islanders  called  to 
the  throne  was  Ferdinand  Maria.  The  hopes 
of  Sicilian  independence  were  too  soon  blast- 
ed, but  the  man  of  their  choice  would  as- 
suredly have  shown  himself  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  late 
Duke  was  married  on  the  22d  April,  1850, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Prince  John,  now 
King  of  Saxonv,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  daughter.  His  death,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  will  leave  a  vacancy, 
in  private  and  public  spheres,  which  only  the 
lapse  of  many  years  can  fill  up. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  to  whom  the  party 
names  of  Carlist  and  Christino  are  as  echoes 
of  the  past,  have  scarcely  remembered  that 
Don  Carlos  was,  until  recently,  a  living 
person. 

Charles  Marie  Isidore,  Infant  of  Spain, 
better  known  as  Don  Carlos,  son  of  the 
King  Charles  IV.,  was  bom  on  the  29th 
March,  1788,  and  expired  at  Trieste,  on  the 
10th  March.  1855,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years.  Ferdinand  VII.,  brother  of  the  late 
Don  Carlos,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain 
amidst  the  happiest  auspices.  As  Prince  of 
the  Asturias,  he  had  acquired  the  popularity 
which  had  deserted  his  parent.  That  feeble- 
minded monarch,  carried  away  by  his  affec- 
tion for  Qodoy,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  abdi- 
cated his  throne  rather  than  endanger  the 
life  of  his  courtly  minion.  Ferdinand  was 
crowned  with  the  diadem  that  had  once  cir- 
cled the  regal  brow  of  Charles  V.,  and  the 
Spanish  nation — undismayed  by  the  approach 
of  the  French  army  of  invasion — hailed  the 
accession  of  their  new  monarch  with  demon- 
strations of  joy.  In  the  hour  of  danger  Fer- 
dinand proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  af- 
fections of  his  subjects  and  of  the  blood  they 
shed  in  the  protection  of  his  throne.  Then 
followed  the  brief  reign  of  Joseph,  the  Pa- 
triotic   insurrection,    the    Peninsular    war. 
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and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  wbo,  like 
a  trne  Bourbon,  bad  in  his  days  of  adversity 
"  neilber -learnt  nor  forgotten."  The  Con- 
stitution was  repeatedly  broken  by  this  wor- 
shipper of  absolutism,  and  the  prisons  of  the 
kingdom  were  crowded  with  those  who  had 
steadfastly  sustained  his  cause  and  had  been 
most  lavish  of  their  blood.  The  revolution 
of  1820  ensued,  which  extorted  from  the 
fears  of  the  royal  tyrant  the  Constitution 
which  his  gratitude  to  the  noble  Spanish 
n^ition,  or  his  sense  of  justice  shoula  have 
bestowed  without  constraint.  Three  yean 
later,  this  Constitution  was  disregarded  by 
Ferdinand,  and  the  assistance  of  French  bay- 
onets was  claimed  by  that  monarch  to  coerce 
his  rebellious  subjects.  Towards  the  termi- 
nation of  his  reign  each  succeeding  year  wit- 
nessed its  gloomy  tyranny — consequent  in- 
surrections, civil  war,  and  a  ferocious  retalia- 
tion on  the  defeated  patriots.  Ferdinand 
VII.  had  contracted  three  alliances  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  career,  but  his  old 
age  found  him  alike  childless  and  without  a 
friend.  The  crown  would,  therefore,  on  his 
demise,  have  descended  to  his  brother  Don 
Carlos,  the  subject  of  our  commentary.  This 
Prince,  of  a  gloomy  and  bigoted  nature,  had 
acquired  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
Spanish  clergy,  who  foresaw,  in  the  fanatic 
disposition  of  Don  Carlos,  a  fitting  instru- 
ment to  advance  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  and  the  former  priestly 
reign  of  terror.  An  estrangement,  approach- 
ing to  actual  hatred,  had  sprung  up  between 
the  two  brothers ;  and  Ferdinand,  not  de- 
spairing of  a  direct  succession,  contracted  a 
fourth  marriage.  Maria  Christina,  a  younger 
sister  of  the  Bourbon  King  of  Naples — ^the 
present  Queen-mother  of  Spain  and  Duch- 
ess of  Rianzares  —  was  the  object  of  his 
choice.  The  natural  wishes  of  Ferdinand 
were  about  to  be  gratified ;  and,  in  his  de- 
termination to  establish  a  direct  lineage,  the 
old  monarch  abolished,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Cortes,  the  Salique  law,  introduced  into 
Spain  by  his  ancestor,  Philip  V.  The  fore- 
sight of  the  King  proved  fortunate,  for,  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1831,  the  present 
Queen  Isabella  II.  was  bom.  Don  Carlos 
protested  vehemently  against  the  measure 
which  had  given  a  queen  to  Spain,  and  had 
deprived  him  of  his  expected  crown.  A 
startling  episode  shortly  occurred,  which  re- 
sembled more  the  exaggerated  intrij;ue  of 
a  dramatic  plot,  than  a  plain  historical  fact, 
Ferdinand  is  supposed  to  be  on  bis  deiith-bed. 
The  clergy  are  on  the  alert.    Don  Carlos, 


by  the  aid  of  a  royal  favorite  whom  he  had 
bribed,  obtains  a  revocation  of  the  law  which 
had  destroyed  his  hopes  of  the  throne.  The 
king  to  all  appearance  expires,  and  the  Carl- 
ist  party  adopt  every  measure  to  consolidate 
their  power.  Ferdinand,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  latter,  awakes  from  his  lethargy,  annuk 
the  act  of  revocation,  banishes  Don  Carlos 
from  the  kingdom,  arrests  the  chiefs  of  the 
clergy,  and  appoints  hb  consort  Queen  Re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  Isabella  II.  The 
reiffu  of  Ferdinand  VII.  terminated  in  1833  ; 
and  the  monarch  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Spain  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the 
nation,  closed  his  earthly  career  amidst  the 
indifference  or  hatred  of  his  subjects.  In  the 
year  1834  Don  Carlos  invaded  Spain,  and 
was  proclaimed  King  by  his  adherents.  The 
aristocracy,  fearing  the  curtailment  of  their 
privileges,  and  the  cler^,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  supported  his  claims  to  the 
throne,  and  a  civil  war  speedily  broke  out. 
Then  ensued  the  terrible  struggle  between 
the  partisans  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  Isabella  II.  The  alternate  suc- 
cesses of  the  Christinos  and  the  Carlists 
deluged  Spain  with  blood,  and  impoverished 
the  country.  After  a  cruel  contest  of  sev- 
eral years,  the  nation  recoiled  at  the  fearful 
and  continued  sacrifices  demanded  of  it,  and 
this  intestine  war  ceased.  The  services  of 
the  British  Legion  and  the  qualities  of  Es- 
partero  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
The  happy  result.  Thus  disappointed  in  bis 
ambitious  projects,  Don  Carlos  retired  from 
the  Spanisn  territory,  and  was  detained  un- 
der surveillance  in  Bouiges  from  1839  to 
1845.  In  that  year  he  renounced  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  favor  of 
his  son,  and,  quitting  the  soil  of  France,  he 
retired  into  Italy,  where  he  breathed  his 
last. 

Don  Carlos  married,  in  1816,  the  Infanta 
Maria  Francisca  d* Assise,  daughter  of  John 
VL,  King  of  Portugal.  He  lost  his  first 
wife  in  1834,  and  was  married,  in  1838,  to 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  Princess  de  Beira, 
daughter  of  John  VI.  King  ofPortiwal,  and 
widow  of  the  Infante  Don  PMro  of  Spain. 
By  his  first  marriage  Doa  Carlos  kaves  two 
sons,  to  the  eldest  of  whom,  Don  Carlos 
Luis  Conde  Montemolin,  he  eeded  his  claims 
to  the  Spanish  throne  oo  the  18th  of  May, 
1845.  The  Conde  de  Moatemolia  was  nar- 
ried  in  July,  1850,  to  the  Princess  Maria 
Caroline  Ferdinanda,  sister  of  Ferdinand  II. 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

With  Don  Carlos  died  one  of  the  most 
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formidable  represenlatires  of  legitimatism  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  person  of  his  son  there  is 
little  fear  of  a  revival  of  his  claims. 

Two  statesmen,  who  have  watched  the 
coarse  of  one  rfyime  after  another  in  France, 
have  been  removed  during  the  present  year. 
M.  DuPONT  DB  lEurb  died  on  the  3d  of 
March.  Jacques  Charlxs  Dupont  (de 
l'Eurb)  was  bom  February  27, 1767.  After 
having  completed  his  ^llegiate  education, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  began  public  life  as  a  barrister. 
His  talent,  energy,  and  patriotism,  very 
speedily  brought  him  forward ;  during  the 
stormy  progress  of  the  French  Revolution, 
he  was  unanimously  appointed  to  important 
magisterial  duties,  and  he  invariably  justiBed, 
by  his  moderation  and  firmness,  the  confi- 
dence which  his  fellow  citizens  reposed  in 
him.  Dupont  de  TEure's  political  career 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1813, 
when  he  was  returned  to  the  corps  lepislaiif, 
by  the  electors  of  the  town  of  Evreux ;  named 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber,  under  the 
government  of  the  '*  hundred  days,"  the 
manliness  of  his  behavior  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  pusillanimity  which  everywhere 
prevailed.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  quit 
nis  post,  and  he  withdrew  from  his  seat  in  the 
House  only  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  main 
force.  The  year  1817  saw  Dupont  de  I'Eure 
once  more  chosen  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation.  He  took  his  place  on  the 
Opposition  benches,  and  for  twenty-five  con* 
secutive  years  encouraged  the  Liberal  party 
in  their  struggle  against  the  reactionary  ten- 
dencies of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  not  likely 
that  such  a  course  should  remain  unnoticed 
by  the  ruling  powers ;  accordingly,  a  decree 
of  M.  Peyronnet,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
deprived  Dupont  de  TEure  of  his  office,  as 
President  of  the  Court  at  Rouen ;  and  after 
twenty- seven  years'  arduous  service,  the  ven- 
erable magistrate  was  dismissed  without  even 
a  pension.  When  the  July  revolution  broke 
out,  Dupont  de  TEure  hailed  it  as  the  dawn 
of  a  truly  liberal  epoch,  and  consented  to  join 
Louis  Philippe^i  first  Cabinet  in  the  capacity  of 
Minister  ot  Justice,  He  soon,  however,  dis- 
covered that  the  Orleans  dynasty  had  no  inten- 
tion of  carrying  on  the  work  of  reform  to  the 
full  extent  he  anticipated,  and  in  December, 
1830,  he  sent  in  his 'resignation,  satisfied  with 
watching  and  checking,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
ultra- Conservative  policy  of  M.  Guizot's  ad- 
ministration. The  Republican  outburst  of 
February,  1848,  was  another  stage  in  Dupont 
de  TEure's  political  life — it  was  the  last. 


Appointed  a  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
he  had  now  become  too  old  to  take  an  active 
part  in  state  affairs,  and  he  merely  lent  to  his 
more  energetic  colleagues  the  sanctity  of  hia 
well-known  name.  Like  them,  he  had  to 
yield  before  the  iron  rule  of  military  disasters, 
and  the  accession  of  General  Cavaignac  to 
the  Presidency,  was  the  signal  of  his  final 
exit. 

U.  Thbodore  Duces,  the  French  Minister 
ef  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  died  Marcb  17, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  He  was 
bom  in  1801,  at  Bordeaux.  His  father,  at 
one  time  a  respectable  merchant  in  that  city, 
failed,  and  was  totally  ruined.  The  late  min- 
ister, about  the  year  1815,  was  happy  to  ob- 
tain a  situation  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  at  a 
salary  of  100/.  a  year.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  had  placed  at  his  disposal  a  capital  of 
30,000  francs,  with  which  he  set  up  in 
business.  In  a  few  years  he  became  a  lead- 
ing merchant.  M.  Duces  took  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  first  time,  in 
1834,  for  his  native  city,  and  was  re-elected 
afterwards  without  any  difficulty.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Centre  Gauche^  or  Liberal  Con- 
servative party,  sitting  on  the  same  benches 
as  M.  de  Moray,  to  whose  acquaintance, 
doubtless,  his  subsequent  rise  was  owing. 
When  the  Legitimist  Deputies  undertook  the 
pilgrimage  to  Bclgrave-square,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  their  sympathy  to  the 
Count  de  Chambord,  it  was  M.  Duces  who 
proposed  that  the  f&mous  word  JiUrir  should 
be  applied  to  them  in  the  address  drawn  up 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sessioo^^  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  adherents  to  the  coup  d*itat  of 
1851,  and  had  held  office  ever  since.  His 
Ministry  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
characterized  by  energy,  skill,  and  persever- 
ance of  no  ordinary  degree.  '*  In  two  years 
and  a  half,"  says  the  Times,  **  he  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  country  sixty  ships  of  war, 
twenty-four  of  which  were  first-rates,  carry- 
ing 8,000  guns,  and  with  a  motive  power 
equal  to  that  of  23,000  tons." 

Death  has  been  busy  amon^jf  the  notables 
of  Greece.  M.  Varnavas  Panoalos,  the 
oldest  of  the  patriots  who  struggled  for  the 
independence  of  Greece,  and  one  of  those 
who  sacrificed  a  large  fortune  to  the  cause, 
died  at  Athens  in  «fanuary  last,  at  the  re- 
markable age  of  111  years.  General  Tsa- 
VBLLAB,  the  hero  of  Missolonghi ;  G  ardskiotis 
Grivas,  formerly  Palace  Marshal ;  and 
DauAN  V,  formerly  President  of  the  Senate,  all 
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died  withiD.the  space  of  ten  days  in  the  month 
of  March. 

Another  hero  of  revolution,  long  for- 
gotten, Richard  Plunkett,  one  of  the  vol- 
unteers of  1792,  died  in  February  last,  at  the 
age  of  107. 

A  politician  whose  name  will  long  stand  as 
the  representative  of  all  that  was  chivalrous 
and    sound   in   English   Conservatism,   Sir 
Robert  Harry  Inolis,  died  at  his  town  resi- 
dence on  the  5th  of  May.     He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  6rst  baronet,  Sir  Hu^h  Inglis,  by 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Harry  Johnson,  Esq., 
of  Mitton  Bryan,  county  of  Bedford.    He  was 
bom  on  the  12  th  of  January,  1786,  and  was 
consequently  in  his  seventieth  year.   In  1807, 
being  then  only  twenty-one,  he  married  Mary, 
eldest   daughter   of  J.  Seymour  Brisco,  of 
Penhill,  Surrey,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  baronetage  August,  1820.     Sir  Robert 
first  entered  Parliament,  as  member  forDun- 
dalk,  which  borough  he  represented  until 
1820.      In  that  yeftr  he  was  returned  for 
Ripon,  and  continued  its  representative  until 
1828,  when  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel|  having 
changed  his  opinions  on  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, accepted   the   Chiltem    Hundreds,   in 
order  to  give  his  constituents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinion  upon  his  conduct.     On  that  oc* 
casion,  the  Conservatives  of  the  University, 
seeing  the  character  which  Sir  Robert  H. 
Inglis  had  even  then  achieved  for  himself, 
brought  him  forward  to  oppose  their  former 
representative,  and  returned  him  by  a  large 
majority.     Never  since  that  date,  until  his 
retirement  from  Parliament  through  ill  health, 
about  two  years  ago,  was  Sir  Robert  Inglis^s 
seat  contested.     Throughout  life  a  staunch 
upholder  of  *'  things  as  they  are  "  in  Church 
and  State,  he  was  still  the  model  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  who,  if  sometimes  prejudiced, 
never  was  carried  by  his  prejudice  into  ill- 
feeling  or  personal   rancor.      He  opposed 
Catholic    Emancipation,   the    Reform    Bill, 
Jewish  Emancipation,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  of  1836.     When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
carried  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  was  one  of  his  most  strenuous 
opponents,   and    joined   in    the    vengeance 
which  the  Tory  party  soon  afterwards  in- 
flicted on  him.    If  we  must  deem  that  such 
a  course  argues  an  intellect  not  the  broadest, 
yet  few  who  knew  him  can  doubt  that  it  was 
redeemed  by  a  generosity  and  goodness  of 
heart,  in  comparison  with  which  mere  politi- 
cal cleverness  is  of  small  account.    ^*  In  him," 


observed  the  Times,  "  a  *  representative  man '  , 
has  disappeared  from  among  us  who,  in  all 
probability,  can  never  be  replaced.  Destroy 
fifty  'able  politicians,'  and  twice  fifty  able 
administrators,  and  it  needs  but  five  minutes' 
search  to  replace  them  ;  but  we  must  ques- 
tion if  there  be  any  man  in  England  who  can 
take  the  place  Sir  Robert  Inglis  filled  as  rep- 
resentative  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
belonged  to  Oxford  as  completely  as  the 
Bodleian.  Passing  from  public  to  more  pri- 
vate considerations,  it  is  but  fair  to  his  mem- 
ory to  add,  that  he  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
both  in  classic  and  English  literature,  and 
what  is  far  more  important,  in  every  private 
relation,  an  upright,  charitable,  and  benevo- 
lent man.  It  will  be  long  indeed  before  his 
memory  is  forgotten,  either  by  his  private 
friends  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 
We  seem  to  see  him  now  strolling  down  to 
Westminster,  or  sauntering  up  to  his  place  in 
the  House,  with  the  fresh  flower  at  his  button- 
hole, and  with  a  genial  smile  and  courteous 
word  for  every  one.  He  will  be  regretted 
universally,  for  he  deserved  regret." 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  C.  Hkrries,  for  many 
years  eminent  for  the  ability  and  consistency 
with  which  he  supported  the  policy  of  the 
Country  Party,  expired  suddenly  on  the  24th 
April,  in  his  seventy- seventh  year,  from  a 
spasmodic  attack  of  the  heart. 

BoBKRT  Wallace  (a  descendant  of  the 
Scottish  hero),  many  years  M.P.  for  Green- 
ock, and  best  remembered  as  the  originator  of 
the  Postal  Reform,  which  issued  in  Rowland 
Hill's  penny  postage  scheme,  died  in  retire- 
ment, in  March,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years. 

The  period  at  which  our  chronicle  com- 
mences is  but  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the 
time  when  the  horrors  of  actual  conflict  be- 
gan to  be  felt  on  the  plains  of  the  Crimea. 
We  have  preferred,  therefore,  by  a  slight  de- 
parture from  our  chronological  limits,  to  in- 
clude the  names  of  all  the  more  distinguished 
who  have  fallen  during  the  present  war.  Of 
necessity  our  list  must  be  almost  confined  to 
those  whose  rank  has  placed  their  courage  in 
a  raore  prominent  light  before  the  eyes  of 
men — excluding  many  in  less  exalted  grades, 
of  as  great  intrinsic  merit,  or  perchance 
greater.  We  look  at  those  we  have  noticed, 
mainly  as  soldiers — not  forgetting  that  the 
complete  soldier  must  also  be  much  more. 

First  in  rank,  and  almost  first  in  the  order 
of  time,  b  the  name  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
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soldier  whose  sword  has  been  engaged 
in  almost  all  causes.  Jacques  Leroj  de  St. 
Arnaud  was  bom  in  Paris,  the  20th  August, 
1801,  of  a  family  not  distinguished  by  for- 
tune. He  was  young  when  he  entered  the 
army,  in  1816,  and,  like  most  of  those 
youths  who  embraced  the  military  profession 
during  the  tranquil  reign  of  Louis  XVII I.,  he 

§avc  full  play  to  the  love  of  pleasure  and 
issipalion.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 
he  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  body  guard  of 
that  monarch ;  but  he  soon  after  resigned  his 
situaUon,  for  reasons  never  distinctly  ex- 
plained, but  reflecting  in  some  degree  on  his 
character,  and  came  to  England,  where  he 
resided  some  time.  Soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  he  returned  to  France,  and  once 
more  entered  the  army.  It  was  at  this  time, 
while  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  was 
on  duty  at  Fort  de  Blaze,  where  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Bern  was  imprisoned,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  favorable  notice  of  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud,  commandant  of  the  citadel,  by  his  in- 
telligence and  activity,  and,  not  less,  perhaps, 
by  his  readiness  to  execute  without  scruple 
whatever  orders  he  might  receive  in  connec- 
tion with  so  delicate  a  trust.  But  his  military 
reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  exploits  while 
serving  with  the  lAgion  Hranghre  in  Afrioa, 
the  true  military  school  of  the  French  army. 
This  legion  he  joined  in  1837,  passed  with 
the  rank  of  chef  de  bataillon  into  the  Zouaves, 
and,  in  1844,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  was 
appointed  to  a  regiment  which  was  about  to 
form  part  of  the  **  army  of  operation  "  against 
£l-Bou-Maza,  the  fanatical  but  gallant  suc- 
cessor of  Abd-el-Kader.  This  command 
was  signalized  by  one  event  which  the  dire 
necessities  of  war  cannot  excuse, — the  de- 
struction of  600  Arabs  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  cave,  and  who  were  deliberately  sufl'o- 
cated  by  piling  up  lighted  fagots  at  its 
mouth.  The  immediate  perpetrator  of  this 
act  was  the  then  Colonel  Pelissier,  but  St. 
Arnaud  witnessed  the  6 re  from  an  elevation 
at  no  great  distance.  Not  long  after,  the 
heroic  £l-Bou-Maza  came  alone  to  the  camp, 
demanding  to  be  led  to  St.  Arnaud  ;  and  to 
him  he  surrendered  his  arms,  as  to  the  man 
to  whose  bravery  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  submit.  The  captive  was,  for  some  few 
months  afterwards,  the  amusement  of  the 
salons  of  Paris ;  and  St  Arnaud  received  for 
this  exploit  the  cross  of  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  184*7,  he  commanded 
a  regiment  in  the  expedition  headed  in  person 
by  the  Due  d'Aumale,  in  the  centre  of  the 
countries  forming  the  Ouanseris. 


l^ree  members  of  one  family  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  sword — all  sons  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Edward  Butler.  Capt.  Jambs  Arnar 
BuTUER,  the  hero  of  Silistria,  was  bom  in 
1826,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  was  gazet- 
ted aA^naign,  as  the  reward  of  his  proficiency 
ajb  Sandhurst.  He  served  in  1846  and  1847 
against  the  Caffres,  and  from  the  latter  period 
till  1863  he  was  at  Columba  with  the  Ceylon 
Rifles.  In  1854,  he  returned  to  England  on 
half- pay —only  in  time  to  learn  of  the  pros- 
pect of  war,  and  to  volunteer  bis  services  in 
the  East.  On  his  way  to  the  British  camp, 
he  was  induced  so  far  to  alter  his  plan  as  to 
ioin  the  Turki^  garrison  at  Silistria,  in  con- 
junction with  another  brave  officer,  now  Ma- 
jor Nasmy th«  who  happily  lives  to  receive  the 
honor  due  to  bis  services.  How  well  these 
two  served  the  cause  they  volunteered  to  de- 
fend, all  men  know.  It  was  by  the  sheer 
force  of  personal  character  that  the  Turks, 
always  brave,  were  inspired  with  that  spirit 
of  discipline  and  endurance  be^jpre  which  the 
armies  of  Russia  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
By  the  Turks,  Butler  wis  looked  upon  as  a 
superior  being,  in  whose  presence  they  dared 
not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  any  duty, 
however  severe — and  in  this  spirit  they  con- 

Suered.  But  the  preservation  of  Silistria  was 
early  purchased  by  the  life  of  its  best  de- 
fender. A  wound  in  the  forehead,  not  in  it- 
self dangerous,  but  acting  on  a  constitution 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  caused  his 
death  on  the  20th  July,  only  a  day  or  two 
before  the  siege  was  raised. 

Captain  Butler  had  the  pain  of  witnessing, 
not  long  before  his  death,  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  ablest  coadjutors,  who  must  share  with 
him  the  honor  of  that  wonderful  defence. 
Mussa  Pasha,  the  brave  commander  of  the 
Turkish  troops,  was  killed  by  a  shell  on  the 
2d  of  June. 

Two  brothers  of  the  hero  of  Silistria  have 
died  since  his  loss  was  recorded.  The  Hon. 
Henry  Thomas  Butler,  an  elder  brother. 
Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  who  fell 
at  Inkermann,  and  a  younger  brother  who 
died  in  India,  in  December  last. 

The  disastrous  cavalry  charge  of  Balaclava, 
on  the  25th  October,  deprived  the  country  of 
the  services  of  Capt.  Lewis  Edward  Nolax, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  From  his  boy- 
hood he  seeros  to  have  had  a  passion  for  that 
branch  of  exercise  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  distinguished.    Before  he  was  seven- 
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teen,  he  was  known  for  his  daring  feats  of 
horsemanship,  and  for  bis  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  sword.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  entered 
the  Austrian  Cavalry  service,  and  in  1839  he 
was  Gazetted  to  an  Ensigncy  in  the  16th 
Hussars,  which  regiment  he  immediately  join- 
ed, in  India ;  and  here,  while  enjoying  a  Came 
already  well  earned,  he  laboured  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  theory  of  his  profession.  In 
the  present  war  he  acquitted  himself  as  Aide- 
de-Carop  to  Lord  Raglan,  in  a  way  worthy 
of  his  fame. 

Of  those  who  fell  on  the  too  memorable 
5th  November,  1854,  at  Inkermann,  spaoa 
forbids  us  to  do  more  than  name  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent,  in  rank  as  well  aa  in  merit. 
Four  Generals  —  Stiungwatb,  Cathoart, 
Adams,  and  Goldib,  were  lost  to  the  country. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Cathcart 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  6rst  Earl  Cathcart, 
by  the  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Elliot, 
Esq.  (uncle  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto).  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1794,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1810,  as  comet  in  the  2d  Life 
Guards.  In  1813,  he  accompanied  his  father, 
then  British  Ambassador,  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Petei'sburg,  as  aide-de-camp,  and  assisted  in 
the  negotiations  which  were  then  proceeding, 
in  conjunction  with  the  first  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Europ- 
ean league  against  Napoleon.  From  1813, 
till  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  young  Cathcart 
was  an  actor  in  every  engagement  in  which 
the  Russians  took  part  against  Napoleon.  He 
was  engaged  at  Liitzen,  3d  May  ;  Bautzen, 
20th  and  21st  May  ;  Dresden,  23d  August; 
Leipsic,  16th,  ISih,  and  19th  October,  1818 ; 
Brienne,  1st  February  ;  Bar-sur-Aube,  Aries, 
21st  March;  and  Fore  Champanoise,  25th 
March,  1814.  At  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton — no  inglorious  or  easy  post.  Yet,  for 
three  years  after  Waterloo,  he  remained  a 
lieutenant.  Rising  by  slow  degrees  through 
the  various  grades  of  the  service,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  the  end  of  1851,  to  the  command 
m  the  Caffre  war,  in  place  of  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
then  only  receiving  his  rank  of  Major- Gen- 
eral. On  his  return  to  England,  Sir  George 
Cathcart  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Forces ;  and  suddenly,  on  the  declaration 
of  war,  he  received  an  appointment,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant- General,  to  the  command 
of  the  Fourth  Division. 

Brigadier- General  Thomas  F.  Strangwatb 
was  bom  in  1790,  and  entered  the  Royal  Ar- 


tillery as  second  lieutenant,  in  1806.  He 
commenced  his  career  of  active  service  in 
1813,  when  he  embarked  with  the  Rocket 
Brigade,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Colonel  Bogue,  Royal  Artillery,  for  the  north 
of  Germany,  as  the  force  sent  from  this 
country  to  be  attached  to  the  Swedish  army 
during  the  campaign.  At  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  Lieutenant  Strangways  was  mo5^t 
severely  wounded  in  the  hip  and  spine,  while 
commanding  his  gun  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
in  the  hotly-contested  position  behind  La 
Haye  Sainte ;  and  it  was  at  first  supposed 
that  he  was  mortally  disabled.  He  was,  how- 
ever, conveyed  to  the  village  of  Waterloo,  but 
it  was  several  days  before  he  could  be  re- 
moved to  Brussels,  where  the  ball  was  ex- 
tracted ;  and  he  remained  in  great  danger 
and  suffering  for  months,  but  ultimately  re- 
turned with  the  army  of  occupation  to  Eng- 
land to  take  up  the  same  undistinguished 
rank  that  was  occupied  by  those  of  his  brother 
officers  who  had  remained  at  home. 

It  was  to  his  ability  in  the  management  of 
the  Artillery  that  the  victory  of  Inkermann 
was  mainly  due.  The  battery,  which  was  the 
principal  object  of  attack,  had  been  repeat*edly 
taken  and  retaken,  and  General  Strangways 
had  left  Lord  Raglan  to  direct,  in  person,  the 
dispoeition  of  some  guns  which  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  A  round  shot  (aimed,  it  is 
supposed,  at  the  Staff),  took  off  his  leg,  when 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
As  the  Staff  rode  up  to  his  assistance,  he 
smiled  gently,  and  said,  ''  Will  some  one  be 
kind  enough  to  lift  me  off  my  horse  ?"  The 
life-blood  had  flowed  copiously,  during  the 
brief  period  before  help  could  reach  him.  It 
was  too  late  to  have  recourse  to  amputation. 
There  was  just  time  to  convey  a  few  words 
of  love  to  those  who  (now  that  duty  was 
done,  so  far  as  human  power  could  avail)  were 
nearest  his  thoughts.  His  last  words  were, 
"I  die  at  least  a  soldier's  death."  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  he  breathed  his  last.  He 
lies  buried  beside  his  gallant  friends,  on 
Cathcart'a  Hill. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  Leigh  Goldib 
entered  the  service  in  1825.  He  was  thus 
too  young  to  have  had  experience  of  actual 
war,  but  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
theoretical  branch  of  his  profession  by  several 
works  on  military  tactics. 

Major- General  Henry  Wm.  Adams,  C.  B., 
was  born  in  1805.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1823,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1840. 
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Selim  Pasha,  the  commander  of  the 
^yptians,  who  was  killed  at  Eupatoria  on 
the  17th  February,  was  the  Mameluke  who 
escaped  from  the  massacre  at  Cairo,  when 
Mebemet  Ali,  in  181 1,  ordered  the  indiscrim- 
inate destruction  of  all  the  meaabers  of  that 
celebrated  body  who  were  then  assembled  in 
the  town.  Selim,  who  was  very  young  at  the 
time,  seeing  no  other  chance  of  escape,  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  forced  him  to  spring  from 
the  lofly  wall  of  that  town  into  the  empty 
space.  The  animal  was  killed  by  the  fall, 
but  the  rider  escaped,  though  not  without 
very  grave  contusions.  Mebemet  Ali,  aston- 
ished alike  at  the  young  man's  resolution  and 
fi^ood  fortune,  ordered  him  to  be  spared,  and 
m  a  short  time  he  perfectly  recovered.  Ue 
owed  bis  subsequent  military  career  to  the 
kindness  of  Colonel  Selves,  at  present  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Egyptian  forces,  and  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Suliman  Pasha.  Selim 
Pasha  was  an  excellent  commander,  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  bis  men  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

The  French  army  has  sustained  recent 
lossel,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  M.  St.  Laurent,  Commandant  of 
French  Engineers  in  the  right  attack,  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  rifle  ball,  as  be  was 
on  duty  in  the  French  battery  over  Inker- 
mann.  Another  heavy  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  General  Bizot,  who 
was  wounded  on  the  11th  and  died  on  the 
15th  of  April,  before  Sebastopol. 

The  havoc  of  war  has  been  felt  impartially 
by  both  the  contending  parties.  Of  seven 
Admirals  who  were  in  command  at  Sebasto- 
pol, no  less  than  three  have  been  killed — 
namely,  Admirals  Koumlofe,  Istomine,  and 
Metun  ;  and  two  more,  Pamfiloff  and 
Nachimoff,  have  died  of  diseases. 

One  English  seaman,  whose  deeds  belong 
to  the  past  rather  than  the  present^  must 
here  be  added  to  our  list.  Bear-Admiral 
A.  L.  CoRRY  died,  in  Paris,  on  the  2d  of 
May,  aged  sixty- three.  He  entered  the  Navy 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1805,  as  a  first  claas 
volunteer,  and,  after  assisting  in  the  opera- 
tions against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  returned  to  England  in  May, 
1807,  as  midshipman  of  the  Sampson,  64. 
He  was  second  in  command  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet  of  1854,  under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  with 
his  flag  in  the  Neptune,  120,  Captain  Hutton. 
In  this  fleet  he  saw  no  likelihood  of  honor 
being  gained ;  and  early  took  a  disgust  at 


tbe  inaction  manifested,  and  the  disunion  bat 
too  apparent  among  the  seniors  ;  and  there- 
fore mvalided,  with  broken  spirits  and  im- 
paired beaiib.  He  was  an  officer  universally 
respected. 

General  Lam  are,  who  conducted  the  de- 
fence of  Badaioz,  died  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  at  Fontambleaa.  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  engineering 
officers  in  France.  After  the  peace  he  was 
successively  appointed  to  the  direction  of 
Bayonne,  Bochelle  and  Havre.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England,  and 
it  is  narrated  that  Napoleon  I.  showed  his 
great  attachment  to  him,  by  personally  pro- 
viding means  for  bis  escape.  Napoleon  III. 
appointed  him  in  1862,  Governor  of  the 
Palace  of  Fontainbleau,  wbicb  post  he  held 
up  to  the  time  of  hb  death.  General  La- 
mare  was  known  as  tbe  author  of  several 
military  works,  and  amongst  others  the  bistory 
of  the  sieges  of  Olivenca,  Badajoi*  and  Campo 
Mayor. 

Who  among  the  readers  of  books,  and 
lovers  of  what  is  genial,  buman,  and  truth- 
fal,  but  felt  a  pang  on  learning  that  Currbb 
Bell  was  no  more  ?  It  was  as  if  we  bad  lost 
a  personal  friend  ;  and,  indeed,  who  so  true 
friends  as  those  who  teach  us  all  we  most 
long  to  know  about  our  own  natures,  about 
this  strange  world  we  have  to  live  in,  and  the 
human  beings  we  have  to  live  among  ?  Of 
these  Charlotte  Bronte,  more  recently  Mrs. 
Nicbolls — but  chiefly  known  and  loved  as 
Carrer  Bell,  tbe  author  of  *'Jane  Eyre,'* 
••  Shirley,"  and  *'  Vilette,*' — was  surely  one 
of  tbe  foremost  and  most  loveable  in  these 
days. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  Academic  Fran- 
Qttse  died  in  March  lat^t.  Charles  Joseph 
DR  Lacretelle,  well  known  as  a  historian 
and  littirateur,  is  one  of  the  many  Frenchmen 
who  have  achieved  a  reputation  in  tbe  col- 
umns of  a  newspaper.  Bom  at  Metz,  Aug. 
27,  1763,  his  name  was  associated  with  tbe 
roost  fearful  incidents  of  the  Revolution. 
Lacretelle  on  two  different  occasions  under- 
went imprisonment  in  consequence  of  some 
articles  which  savored  of  opposition;  but 
this  was  all.  His  talents  and  his  opinions 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  tbe  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  In  1810,  be  was  appointed 
Dramatic  Censor,  and  likewise  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  at  the  Sorbonnc.  In  1811 
be  succeeded  Esm^nard  as  member  of  the 
Frencb  Academy.    Lacretelle's  works  on  the 
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history  of  France  at  various  periods  (ihe  six- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  the  Revolu- 
tion and  Eoapire)  are  well  knovin  and  held  in 
just  esteem. 

Count  Abel  Hugo,  who  died  in  Paris  on 
the  10th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  6fty- 
two,  was  the  elder  brother  ofthe  great  French 
poet.  Although  he  did  not  obtain,  in  litera- 
ture, the  celebrity  which  was  reserved  for 
him  whom  Ch&teaubriHnd  called  Pen/ant  sub- 
lime, yet  he  has  affixed  his  name  to  a  variety 
of  publications  still  held  in  some  estimation 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

Amongst  the  literary  leaders  of  La  Jeune 
France  who  attempted  to  revolutionize  litera- 
ture about  thirty  yenrs  ago,  Gerard  db 
Nerval  was  one  of  the  most  promising. 

From  Germany  we  have  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Dk.  Eckermann,  at  Weimar,  in  the 
early  part  of  January.  The  "  Boswell'*  of 
the  great  Goethe — his  constant  and  devoted 
attendant  during  the  lost  years  of  his  life — 
Eckermann  has  recorded,  m  the  unpretending 
shape  of  **  conversations,"  much  matter  that 
otherwise  must  have  been  lost  to  the  world, 
yet  which  he  gives  as  the  key  to  not  a  few 
points  in  the  poet's  life  and  works.  After 
Goethe's  death,  in  1832,  Sckermann  became 
his  literary  executor. 

Another  German  writer,  whose  yonth  gave 
promise  that  time  was  not  allowed  him  to 
fulfil,  died  on  the  20th  of  January.  The  Baron 
Gkorob  Spillrr  von  Hanenschild,  better 
known  by  his  literary  name  of  "  Max  Wal- 
dau,"  WHB  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  young  poets  of  Germany. 

Italy  has  lost  one  whom,  though  no  land 
can  boast  of  braver  sons,  she  could  ill  spare. 
The  name  of  Aqostino  Rl'ffini  is  probably 
known  to  few  of  those  who  have  been  delight- 
ed by  the  perusal  of  '*  Lorenzi  Benoni ;  or, 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian,"  yet  it  de- 
serves to  be  raised  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
anonymous,  fur  far  higher  merits  than  even 
that  of  a  succes&ful  effort  in  literature. 

Hungary  has  recently  lost  two  of  her  dis- 
tinguished sons.  Count  Joseph  Tekely,  one 
of  her  most  eminent  literary  men,  died  lately 
at  Pesth.  He  was  engaged  in  writing  a 
historical  work  on  the  era  of  the  Hunyades 
at  the  time  of  his  death. — Count  Mailatu, 
the  historian,  and  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
residing  at  Munich  for  some  time,  were  found 


dead  in  the  Starnberg  Lake.  Both  corpses 
were  tied  together  with  a  shawl ;  and  the 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  contents  of 
the  papers  found  in  the  pockets  of  the  father* 
justifies  the  supposition  that  their  death  waa 
the  result  of  a  double  suicide. 

Among  the  losses  of  the  last  hnlf-yeair, 
which  must  also  be  chronicled  with  all  bievity, 
we  may  name  Dr.  Andrew  Chiciiton,  who 
died  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  last.  As  an  huihor  and  contributor 
to  the  periodical  press,  he  had  long  been  be- 
fore the  public.  His  "  Livc^^  of  Converts 
from  Infidelity."  "  Tnmftlation  of  Koch's  His- 
tory  of  Revolutions,"  pubiishc^d  in  Comtabte's 
Miscellany — hi-j  •*  llistory  of  Arabia,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Cabinet  Library — his  *'  Lives  of 
Blackadder  and  Colonel  Gardiner," — his  edi- 
tion of  the  '^Life  of  John  Knox  ;"  and  his 
"History  of  Scandinavia,"  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  his  literary  labors. 

Dr.  Joseph  Piiii.limore.  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Oxford,  has  been  removed  from  his  legal 
labors  at  the  age  of  seventy- nine.  His  speech- 
es at  the  presentation  of  Warren  Hastings, 
at  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  on  the  vi^it  of  the  Allied  Sovereijrns,  in 
1815,  are  considered  as  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish style. 

Two  more  friends  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
have  followed  close  in  the  train  of  his  son-in- 
law  and  biographer — Lord  Robertson  and 
Sir  Adam  Ferousok.  Another  name,  mem- 
orable rather  for  the  associations  it  recalls  than 
for  its  own  sak(*,  is  that  of  tl)c  Lady  Hum- 
phrey Daw,  once  a  brilliant  leader  in  the 
circles  of  fashion,  who  in  that  capacity  capti- 
vated the  heart  of  the  philosopher. 

The  cause  of  physical  Sciencr  could  hardly 
have  suffered  a  severer  loss  than  that  sus- 
tmned  in  the  death  of  Sir  Hkkry  Tuomas  De 
LA  Beche,  which  took  place  on  the  13th 
April,  at  the  age  of  69. 

A  French  laborer,  in  a  kindred  sphere  to 
that  of  De  la  Beche,  has  been  removed,  at  an 
age  seldom  reached  by  men  who  toil  so  hard 
as  the  votaries  of  science.  The  town  of  Mont- 
b6liard,  which  was  Cuvier's  birthplace,  reck- 
ons also  in  the  number  of  \U  children 
Geioroe  Louis  DuvERKOv,whodied  in  March, 
1855,  nearly  eighty  ytars  old.  He  was  born 
August  6,  1 777.  Without  entering  here  upon 
a  detailed  account  of  M.  Duvernoy's  career. 
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we  shall  just  mention  that  as  an  anatomist 
his  skill  and  the  extent  of  his  learning  were 
unrivalled.  It  is  no  mean  honor  for  a  man 
to  say  of  him  that  he  was  considered  the 
fittest  person  to  succeed  Baron  Cuvier  as  a 
lecturer. 

One  of  the  patriarchs  of  Akt,  who  has  at- 
tained a  name  loved  rather  than,  in  the  vulgar 
sense,  celebrated,  CorLEV  Fif.lding,  died  at 
VVorthin^r,  on  the  3d  of  March,  aged  dxty- 
three.  The  fii'Ht  among  the  water-color  paint- 
ers of  the  flay,  he  has  left,  perhaps,  no  imi- 
tator behind  iiim. 

Amongst  the  painters  of  the  modern  French 
school,  few  have  attained  so  much  popularity 
ns  IsABBY — few  have  more  certainly  deserved 
it.  He  took  lessons  from  the  celebrated 
painter  David,  and,  in  1790,  we  find  him  ex- 
hibiting for  the  first  time  some  miniatures, 
which  attracted  the  general  notice.  Isabey 
was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died 
April  18,  1855.  His  numerous  works  have 
almost  all  t>een  engraved,  and  are  well  known. 
The  full* length  portrait  of  Napoleon,  as  First 
Consul,  in  the  grounds  of  La  Malmaison,  and 
the  picture  representing  the  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary assembled  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  are  striking  compositions,  and  deserve 
a  special  mention. 

The  sculptor's  art  has  lost  one  of  the  most 
original,  and  in  many  respects  not  the  least 
remarkable,  of  its  professors.  On  March  17, 
died  at  Nantes,  an  artist  whose  genius  has 
secured  to  him  a  high  rank  amongst  the 
worthies  of  Breton  origin.  Nicolas  Sl'c  is 
a  striking  instance  of  what  can  be  accomplish- 
ed by  labor,  preseverance,  and  study  to  raise 
a  man  from  the  humble  walks  of  society  into 
high  posiiii)n  and  well-earned  repute.  His 
two  chefit  (Twuvre  are  '*a  blind  girl,"  and  **a 
beggar  girl,"  produced  in  1838,  and  which 
certainly  deserve  hU  the  praises  that  have 
been  awarded  to  them.  Nicolas  Sue  has  left 
in  an  unfinished  state,  an  *' Eve."  the  plaster 
cast  of  which  might  be  seen  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition. The  Municipal  Council  of  Nantes 
lately  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  works  of  Nicolas  Sue  should  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  placed 
together  in  a  museum  set  apart  for  that  es- 
pecial purpose. 

One  of  the  few  Musicians  of  whom  Eng- 
land has  reason  to  be  proud — Sir  Henry 
IlowLsrBisnop — expired  on  the  Ist  of  May, 


at  the  Age  of  sixty-eight.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  this  period,  Bishop  has  held  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  English  composers. 

The  world  of  TBEOLoor  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  truly  representative  men.  The  place  of 
Archdeacon  Julius  CnARLBS  Hare  will  not 
easily  be  filled — and  this,  both  as  respects  his 
personal  gifts  and  tendencies,  and  the  pecu- 
liar position  in  which  the  state  of  the  Church 
of  England  placed  a  man  of  large  heart  and 
rich  genius  working  within  her  pale.  Arch- 
deacon Hare  was  bom  in  1795,  his  father 
being  the  Rector  of  Hurstmonceux,  in  Sus- 
sex, and  his  grandfather  Dr.  Francis  Hare, 
the  celebrated  critic.  The  Archdeacon  grad- 
uated 6.  A.  in  1816,  M.  A.  1819,  and  was 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1832,  he  was  instituted  to  the 
rectory  of  Hurstmonceux  (the  advowsoii  of 
which  was  in  his  family),  and  in  this  sphere 
he  labored  till  his  death.  The  first  produc- 
tion of  his  pen  was  '*  Guesses  at  Truth,"  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  essays  and  frag- 
ments published  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Augustus  William  Hare. 
It  is  by  this,  of  all  his  original  wri lings,  that 
he  may  be  best  appreciated  by  the  general 
student.  His  next  undertaking  was  the 
translation  of  Niebuhr's  great  work,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  *Connop  Thirl  wall.  Their 
share  of  the  work  extends  only  to  the  first 
two  volumes — the  remainder  being  executed 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz,  and  Dr.  William 
Smith.  By  this  work,  perhaps.  Hare  is  best 
known — and  that  his  oftice  was  more  than 
that  of  mere  translator,  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1829,  he  published  <'A  Vin- 
dication of  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome  from 
the  charges  of  the  Quarterly  Review*'' 

Another  man  of  strong  intellect  and  stem 
integrity,  whose  fame  reached  beyond  his 
own  sphere,  has  been  swept  ofif  the  stage  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  solemn.  Dr.  Beaumont, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  preachers 
of  the  Wesleyan  body,  suddenly  expired  in 
the  pulpit  of  Waltham- street  Chapf^l,  Hull, 
on  the  21st  of  January,  just  as  ho  was  about 
to  commence  his  sermon. 

The  next  name  on  our  list  claims  a  merit 
beyond  that  of  faithful  work  in  one  peculiar 
sphere.  Benjamin  Parsons,  a  humble  Dis- 
senting preacher,  unknown,  perhaps,  even  bj 
name  to  most  readers,  was  an  original,  wise, 
and  vigorous  promoter  of  all  that  he  deemed 
for  the  good  of  men,  and  especially  of  the 
toiling  and. sorrowing  many. 
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Of  the  philanthropists  whose  ati<:r.i:f,'  • 
been  chiefly  turned  to  the  material  r >.:,'•  -.' 
their  fellow  men,  there  are  f»iw  irho***:  :■/ 
will  he  more  lamented  than  that  of  Dr.  I:?.-  • 
TOR  Gavin,  one  of  the  threo  sanitary  co'i.rr.   - 
sioners  sent  out  to  superintend  th>.'  hn^pi*;..- 
at  the  seat  of  war  ;  and  our  sorrow  is  li«:i:; ",.».- 
cned  by  the  fai^t,  that  his  death  wns  cfiS'd 
accidentally  by  his  own  brother,  on  tluj  20ih 
of  April.     Dr.    Gavin  was   a  man  of    great 
talent,  and    indomitable    porseverince    and 
energy,  and  was  described  by  Lord  Palm»;r- 
8ton,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  country. 

The  name  of  Daniel  Grant  may  not  un- 
fitly close    this    obituary.     A   Manchester 
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LITERAKY    MISCELLANIES. 


Tme  Literary  Oazette  states  that  Mr.  Macaulay^s 
"  HiHtory  of  England"  has  just  been  translated  into 
Hungarian,  hv  M.  Auton  Sr.»»ngt!ry.  M.  Gui/.oi'« 
*' Work,"  and  "Washington,"  have  obtained  the 
same  honor  from  M.  Soinsich.  The  Hungarians  are 
displaying  much  litt'niry  activity  at  present,  and 
not  merely  in  translations.  Prof.  Toldy  has  pub- 
lished voluminous  historieB  of  Hungarian  literature 
and  poetry;  Count  Andra?y,  "A  journey  in  the 
East  Indies ;"  M.  Ipolyi,  **  An  account  of  the  Mag- 
yar Mythology  ;"  M.  Arang,  a  popular  poet,  **  The 
Siege  of  Murany,-'  a  new  poeiu ;  ana  lastly,  M. 
Vorosmartz,  another  popular  poet,  is  translating 
Shakepeare. 

MrA.  KvKRETT  Grern  has  been  long  engaged  in 

Sreparing  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  the  House  of 
irunHwick.and  the  work  hart  been  looked  for  with 
some  interest  by  all  who  reniembpr  her  charming 
"  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England."  The  work  was 
finit  commenced  so  long  back  as  1840,  and  has  been 
delayed  by  the  necessity  of  consulting  numerous  doc- 
umentary records  in  Continental  as  well  as  English 
libraries.  The  materials  for  the  volumes  are  now 
collected,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  comparatively 
brief  period  they  may  appear.  The  libraries  and 
manuscript  stores  of  Hanover  and  Sweden  have 
been  ransacked  to  throw  light  upon  the  career  of 
the  firitt  two  princesses  of  the  line,  Sophia  Dorothea, 
and  Caroline  of  Auspacb. 

The  Athenaum.  gives  the  following  paragraphs  of 
German  Literary  Goseip — The  tin^t  volume  of  the 
**  Geschiclite  dee  nuozehaten  Jahrbundeets  seit  deor 


W^ience  Vertrligin,"  by  Prof.  f;«.rv.r. ., 
d action  to  which  appeared  tw'/  y<-4i#  -^f... 
volved  its  author  at  the  time  in  a  p'.;i«./... 
of  some  celebrity),  Iiha  just  been  pj,;.*...,-     '  ,^ 
garding  one  of  the  tirst  conttequenci;*  i,\  ».,.,  ,^  ^, 
c4ition,  the  Cologne  Gaztttf^  giv#-M  a  whifu «.'*.'»',  \^, 
dote,  on  the  authority  of  u  Htnlin  '•.'.ir«..»j.-.,.*.w.i 
It  seems  that  Professor  (J ervinua  \v\?  ,.?:»! wj  »»,^»,  «|,* 
Princess  de  Dino  had  been  seen,  unei-  or,  n  t|»/,l 
like  the  lady  of  //Wr/iivar,  on  hor>«'biiek   wi«h  « 
Cossack.     On  this  the  Duchess  has  Uioved  il.  M.  of 
Prussia  to  prohibit  the  wicked  history  whii:h  r<: 
corded   a  scandal   so    calumnious.      ]$iit    I'm..,;, 
though  peremptory  enough  somntimen  in  the  i»ri,' 
cle  of  literary  censorship,  this  time  will  nut  inl<T- 
frre  ;  and  the  Princess  is  now  about  to  brin|.»  the 
charge  of  "defamation*'  into  the  courts  of  jui-iii.i., 
whether  wisely  or  not,  let  wiaer  ones  decide. 

A  curious  monument  was  erected  last  winter  to 
the  Swedi.-»h  poet  Tegnor.  The  st  .dentA  of  Lund 
moulded  a  gigantic  figure  out  of  eno'\',  which  they 
were  pleased  to  call  an  efligy  of  their  beh»ved  bard, 
and  which,  according  to  the  latest  reportn,  is  still 
standing  most  majestically  in  the  square  before  the 
University,  in  spite  of  the  sunshine. 

Th**  honor  of  D.  C.  Ij.  has  been  conferred  on  Al- 
fred Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate,  Col.  Sabine,  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  at  the  late  Oxford  Commemora- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Ackerman,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
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AntiquarieF,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
AcAilemy  of  Stockholm. 

The  Athentrnm  atatea  that  M.  Cortambert,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Soci'cte  de  Gcographie^  has  publish- 
ed a  map  of  the  celebrities  of  France,  ehowiog  the 
diitributioD  of  talent  over  the  country,  by  indicat- 
ing the  birthplaces  of  the  great  men.  It  appear^ 
from  this  map,  that  the  district  of  La  Matiehe^  has 
produced  the  greatest  number  uf  poets,  historians, 
philosophers,  and  artists;  that  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try near  the  Korlh  Seu  is  the  cradle  of  moat  of  the 
great  warriors ;  ihttt  orators,  naturalists,  physicians, 
and  inventors  were  mostly  born  iu  the  region  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  that  the  namb^r  of  the  politi- 
ciaoB  and  lawyers  is  fiiirly  baUnced  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  La  Jfanchf, 

Hon.  &  G.  Goodrich,  late  United  Statas  Consul 
at  Paris,  haa  returucd  to  the  United  States.  He  in- 
tends to  establish  himself  in  New  Ytirk,  where  he 
will  pursue  his  literary  lalKirs.  He  haa  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  pre  paring  his  Memoirs,  with 
running  sketches  of  men  and  thinga  at  home  and 
abroad,  during  his  time.  It  will  embrace  a  very 
extensive  gallery  of  })ortraits,  deaciiptive  and  an- 
ecdotiual,  of  eminent  chai*act«rs,  literary,  scientifio^ 
political  and  social,  in  both  hemispheres,  whom  the 
author  has  seen,  or  been  acquainted  with. 

The  publication  of  Agaseiz'a  great  work  on  the 
Natural  History  of  thia  Country,  has  called  furth 
universal  sympathy.  Already,  Ihfugh  the  price  of 
the  work  will  be  neceraaiily  hi($h,  and  the  publica- 
tion will  be  extended  over  many  years,  several 
hundred  namea  have  been  received.  His  friends 
have  been  especially  active  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusett:}.  Jn  New  Bedford  alone,  as  many  as  sixty 
copies  have  been  subt-cribed  for.  The  Smithsonian 
Institute  has  not  only  subscribed  for  fifteen  copies, 
but  ha?  offf  red  to  distribute  among  its  correspond- 
ents 2000  copies  of  the  prospectus  iuued  by  the  au- 
thor, together  with  a  circular  letter  from  Professor 
Henry. 

J.  8.  Kbdfikld  has  in  press  '*  Phoenicia,**  by  « 
Kenrick,  M.  A,  author  of  *' Ancient  Iv^ypt," 
"Bits  of  Blarney,''  being  original  Irisli  Legends, 
Tales,  and  Executions,  by  Dr.  K.  Shelton  MacKen- 
zie.  "The  Shakiapenre  Papers  and  the  lionieric 
Ballads,"  of  Dr.  Maginn,  edited  bv  Dr.  MacKenEte. 
"The  Life  of  John  P.  Curran,"  by  his  Son.  En- 
larged by  Dr.  MacKenzie.  "  The  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Ireland,'*  by  Dr.  MacKeozie,  illustrated. 


John 
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Messrfl.  Siisldox,  Lavpobt  A  Ca  have  in  press  an 
addrees  by  Rev.  Alexander  Jonea,  D.D.,  entitled 
*'  The  Cymry  of  '76 ;  or,  Welohmen  and  their  de- 
scendants of  the  American  Revolution." 

G.  P.  Putnam  <fe  Co.  announce  the  following  new 
works  as  in  press  : — **  India,  China,  Loo  Choo,  and 
Japan,"  by  Bayard  Taylor;  an  entirely  new  edi- 
tion revised  of  "  Views  a-fuot,"  by  the  saine  author, 
and  a  uniform  issue  of  hia  travels  in  five  volumes ; 
"  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature,"  by  Prof. 
Scheie  de  Yere ;  a  new  work  by  Frederika  Bremer, 
by  special  arrangement  to  be  issued  simultaneoualT 
with  the  foreign  editions;  and  Professor  Grayji 
'*  Manual  of  the  BoUny  of  the  Northern  SUtes/' 
new  edition,  revised,  is  also  just  ready. 

Gould  A  Linooln  have  in  press  a  new  work  bj 
the  author  of  "  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salva- 
tion,** entitled  "  God  revealed  in  Nature  and  in 
Christ :"  including  a  Kefutaiion  of  the  development 
theory  contained  in  the  "  Ve»tiy;es  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation  ;"  **The  Early  Choice :  a  Book 
for  Daughters,"  by  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.D. ;  **  History 
of  Latin  Christianity, ''  by  Henry  Hart  Milman. 
D.D. ;  **  May  Plowera :  being  Notea  and  Notices  of 
a  few  Created  Things,"  by  Acheta;  *' Lectures  on 
the  Characters  of  our  Lord  s  Apostles,  and  especially 
their  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension  and 
trial,"  by  Archbishop  Whately. 

Cbosbt,  Nichols  A.  Co.  have  in  press,  **  Metrical 
Pieces,"  original  and  translated,  by  N.  L.  Frothing- 
ham,  D.D. :  **  Travel  for  Truth  ;  or,  Pictures  of  a 
European  tour,"  by  C.  A,  Bartol;  '*The  Beginning 
and  Growth  of  the  Christian  Life  ;"  "Memoir  and 
Sermons  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Taggart,"  late  Colleague 
Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood;  ''Words  for 
Workers,"  by  W.  D.  Haley,  of  Alton,  Illinois; 
"  Sobieski  and  Hedwig ;  or,  Ixive  of  Country."  com- 
piled and  translated  irom  the  French,  by  Traner- 
inautel ;  "  Molly  and  Kitty ;  or.  Peasant  Life  in  Ire- 
land" with  other  Tales;  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  Trauermantel ;  '-Belle  and  Lily  ;  or,  the 
Golden  Rule,"  a  story  for  Girls,  by  a  New  Pen. 

Dr.  SrirnEN  Siirrn,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Xew 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  is  preparing  for  press  a 
work  on  ".Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  its  application 
to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery 
in  the  United  Sutcd." 


